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Toran Request or THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FOR Funps 


Mr. Manion. The committee will please be in order. We have met 
for the purpose of giving consideration to a request for additional 
funds for military public works. The President, in Document 185 of 
the present Congress, sent a communication to the Congress through 
the Bureau of the Budget, requesting an appropriation for public 
works in the total sum, I believe, as shown by the document, of $4,534,- 
812,508. Of that amount the Army would get $1,237,000,000-plus; the 
Navy would get $894 million-plus and the Air Force would get $2,403,- 
500,000, However, as I understand it, there would be a deduction from 
the Air Force for purposes of present consideration of $102,300,000 
by reason of the inclusion of such sum in the bill known as H. R. 5054. 
So presently we shall consider the Air Force request in the sum of 
$2.301,200,000, 
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House Document No. 185 


The document itself will be placed in the record at this point. 
(Document 185 is as follows :) 


[H. Doc. No. 185, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STaTES TRANSMITTING PrRo- 
POSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952, IN THE AMOUNT 
or $4,534,812,308, ror THE MILITARY FUNCTIONS OF THE DFPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
IN THE ForM oF AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET FOR Sarp FiscaL YEAR 


THE WHITE HovusgE, 
Washington, June 28, 1951. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress proposed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount 
of $4,534,812,308, for the military functions of the Department of Defense, in the 
form of amendments to the budget for said fiscal year. 

The details of these proposed appropriations, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for their submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. TRuMAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 28, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $4,534,- 
812,308, for the military functions of the Department of Defense, in the form 
of amendments to the budget for said fiscal year (as contained in H. Doc. 120), 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 





H. Doe. ities Original 
page Heading estimate 


Military construction, Army-----...-.-..-------- $48, 363, 700 | $1, 285, 433, 398 | $1, 237, 069, 698 

(Delete the paragraphs under this head and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following:) 

For construction, installation, and equipment 
of temporary or permanent public works, military 
installations, and facilities for the Army, as au- 
thorized by the Act of June 17, 1950 (Public Law 
564 [, Eighty-first Congress]), the Act of January 
8, 1951 (Pubtic Law 910), and the Act of ————— 
1951 (Public Law ——), without regard to sections 
1136 and 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, in- 
cluding hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
$95,318,585, and not to exceed $10,000,000 for ad- 
rance planning as authorized by sectrton —— of said 
Act of ———-——- 1951; to remain available until 
expended (: Prorided, That not to exceed $661,400 
of the funds appropriated under this head in the 
Military Functions Appropriations Act, 1949, are 
hereby made available for construction author- 
ized by the Act of October 27, 1949 (Public Law 
| 414)}, $1,285,488,898 of which $48,863,700 is for | 

liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to au- | | 

thority heretofore granted under this head to enter into | 
| contracts. 


Change to— Increase 





¥ 




















| 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 





| 





H. Doc. : Original - és — 
page | Heading estimate | Change to Increase 
gna | 
96 | Public works. ..--------.--.--.------------.---- $50, 414, 000 $944, 656,610 | $894, 242, 610 


(Delete the paragraphs under this head and 
insert in lieu thereof the following:) 

For construction, installation, and equipment 
of temporary or permanent public works, naval 


| installations, and facilities for the Navy, as 
| authorized by the Act of June 16, 1948 (62 Stat. 


459), [and] the Act of June 17, 1950 (Public Law 
564[, Eighty-first Congress): major repairs and 
improvements to the Davisville Pier, Naval 
Base, Newport, Rhode Island;J), the Act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1959 (Public Law 788), the Act of January 
6, 1951 (Public Law 910), the Act of————, 195! 


(Public Law ——), and the Act of ————-, 1951 | 


(Public Law ——); including not to exceed $5,000,000 
for adrance planning as authorized by section —— 
of said Act of —— 1951; $282,000 for the acqui- 
sition of facilities as authorized by said Act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1950; furniture for public quarters; 
personnel in the Bureau of Yards and Docks and 
other personal services necessary for the purposes 
of this appropriation; and engineering and archi- 
tectural services as authorized by section 3 of 
the Act of April 25, 1939 (34 U. 8S. C. 556); 
($62,928,000,] to remain available until expended 
, $944,656,610 of which $50,414,000 is for liquidation 
of obligations incurred pursuant to authority hereto- 
fore granted under this head to enter into contracts 
L: Provided, That the funds appropriated by the 
Act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1027), for construc- 
tion of two new storehouses at Adak, Alaska, 
may be used for the conversion of existing facili- 
ties, if the Secretary of the Navy determines such 
action would result in a savings to the Govern- 
ment). 








DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Arr Force 








| 
H. Doe. | : | Original | 
page | Heading oaieenne Change to— | Increase 
| ' ' 
| 
119 | Acquisition and construction of real property____| $85,000,000 | $2, 488, 500, 000 | $2, 403, 500, 000 


(Delete the paragraph under this head and in- 


sert in lieu thereof the following:) 


| erty”, ineluding] For acquisition, construction, | 
installation, and equipment of temporary or per- | 


(‘Acquisition and construction of real prop- 


; manent public works, military installations, and | 
| facilities for the Air Force, as authorized by the 


Act of March 30, 1949 (Public Law 30{, Eighty- 
first Congress]), the Act of October 27, 1949 (Pub- 


lic Law 415[{, Eighty-first Congress]), as | 


amended, the Act of May 11, 1949 (Public Law 


60[, Eighty-first Congress}), Land] the Act of | 
June 17, 1950 (Public Law 564{, Eighty-first | 


Congress), the Act of January 6, 1951 (Public Law 
910), and the Act of —————— 1951 (Public Law 
——) [including construction authorized by law], 
without regard to sections 1136 and 3734, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and the land, and interests 
therein, may be acquired and construction may 


| be prosecuted thereon prior to the approval of | 
title by the Attorney General as required by sec- | 


tion 355, Revised Statutes, as amended; [expenses 


necessary for planning projects not otherwise au- | 


thorized J not to exceed $5,090,000 for advance plan- | 
| ning as authorized by section 








1951; and hire of passenger motor ve- 


| hicles; [$807,000,000,] to remain available until 


expended[,; J, $2,488,500,000, of which $85,000,000 is 
for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant 
to authority heretofore granted under this head to 
enter into contracts. 


of said Act of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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: The foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations will be necessary to 
implement existing statutory authority, and the authority expected to be 
provided the Department of the Navy under the provisions of H. R. 3464 (S2d 
Cong.), and the Department of Defense, as a whole, under the provisions of 
H. R. 4524 (82d Cong.) and S. 1708 (82d Cong.), for the programs of military 
and naval public works, which are essential for our national security. 

; A tentative estimate of $4,500,000,000 for the foregoing purposes was included 
in the 1952 budget for the Department of Defense. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed appropriations be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Finletter, we are pleased to have you and 
Under Secretary McCone, and members of your staff, before the com- 
mittee this morning. First we should like to give consideration to the 
over-all picture of your requirements. Of necessity, I think it proper 
that Congress give more or less skeptical consideration to requests for 
money, when we are already overburdened with public debt and taxes. 
In other words, we should want to be completely sure of the require- 
ments before we act. We are all deeply conscious of the perilous world 
situation and the absolute necessity for our being prepared to meet 
it as best we can in a military way. 

What is your thought as to procedure this morning with respect 
to the $2,301,200,000 request ? 

Secretary Fixverrer. If it is satisfactory to you, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to present a statement which will give the general over- 
all picture of the needs of the Air Force and the present state of legis- 
lation. Then I should like to have Mr. McCone follow with further 
amplification of our needs and then the Air Staff has a presentation 
which goes into various details of the program and I should like them 
to follow, if that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Manon. Would you suggest that before you are questioned 
we should hear Mr. McCone and then have the committee interrogate 
both of you together / 

Sectretary Fixurrrer. I think that might be satisfactory. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY IF INLETTER 


Secretary Frxterrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the authorization act for the public works program has been passed 
by both Houses of Congress and it now requires consideration of the 
Senate amendments. The House bill authorized $3.543 billion for 
fiscal year 1952 and the Senate bill authorized $3.567 billion for the 
same fiscal year. 

Appropriations are now being asker for by the Air Force for fiscal 
year 1952 for $2.301 billion. 

The entire authorization is necessary to carry out the 95 wing con- 
struction program. Appropriations for the current fiscal year there- 
fore will not complete the 95 wing base program. 

The Air Force believes that; with minor exceptions, the entire 
amount of its unfinanced authorizations could be oblighted within the 
fiscal year 1952. However, during the progressive reviews which 
took place within the Department of Defense and the Bureau of 
Budget, and on the basis of spreading the impact of some of the major 
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elements of the program over a longer period than 1 year, it was de- 
cided to take a calculated risk and to request only $2.4 billion of ap- 
propriations at this time instead of the whole amount of the unfinanced 
authorizations. 


REVIEW OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The committee may not be familiar with the nature of the reviews 
which took place, and I would like to state br lefly what they were. 
The requests for authorization and appropriation, first of all, came 
from the various commands of the Air Force and were reviewed by 
the Installations Board of the Air Force, and reductions were made 
in the requests. 

Thereafter within the Air Force a review was made by a special 
civilian committee headed by Mr. Howard Bruce. That committee 
I believe appeared before this committee and gave the results of its 
findings. 

The requests were then reviewed by the Department of Defense, 
which brought into the hearings representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget. These were very elaborate and detailed reviews. 

The Department of Defense also retained a group of outstanding 
civilians headed by Mr. Madigan of New York, a contractor, who 
worked closely with the War Department during the war, to look over 
the requests of the three services including, of course, the Air Forces. 
Thereafter the matter was again review ed in considerable detail by 
the Bureau of the Budget and only after the various cuts which had 
been made by all of these bodies, was the appropriation request of 
$2.4 billion, now reduced to $2.301 billion for the Air Force, approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and the President and submitted to the 
Congress. 


NEED FOR FUNDS TO CONSTRUCT ALL PROJECTS AUTHORIZED 


In the building up of suitable air bases to support our 95-wing ob- 
jective, I think it is extremely important for the committee to recog- 
nize that the entire amount of the fiscal year 1952 authorization is 
needed, and even more than that is needed. I am now hoping that 
decisions will be made which will enable the Air Force to proceed 
more rapidly to place the entire amount of the authorizations con- 
tained in H. R. 4914 under contract. 

Since the conception of this program, the necessity has arisen for 
increasing the current appropriation request to meet requirements 
which cannot be postponed. I would, therefore, like very much to 
have the approval of this committee as to the $2.301 billion in order 
that we may move promptly with supplemental requests for the un- 
financed portion of H. R. 4914. 

The entire $3.5 billion which it is hoped will be finally authorized 
must be examined in order to determine the validity of the Air Force’s 
current program. Let me emphasize that the $3.5 billion will sup- 
port only the 95-wing Air Force, and then only on an austerity basis. 
It does not include any installations for forces over 95 wings, nor 
does the program include a mobilization potential. 

I wish to emphasize to the committee that the request we are making 
of $2.301 billion is indispensable if we are to build the 95-wing pro- 
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gram. If we do not get it, we will have to cut the 95-wing program. 

Mr. SHerparp, Would you repeat that last statement, please? 

Secretary Finuerrer. The $2.301 billion of appropriations which 
we are requesting for public works is necessary to build the installa- 
tions for the 95-wing program and then only on an austerity basis. 
If we do not get the necessary appropriations, if we do not get the 
$2.301 billion, we will not be able to support the 95-wing program 
and the alternative will then be to consider cutting it. 

I also want to point out, Mr. Sheppard, that the entire amount of 
the authorization is necessary for the 95-wing program. The reason 
for the request of $2.301 billion is phasing, an effort to spread the 
burden and delay the time of realizing the construction program. 
It is a decision which has been forced upon us with considerable re- 
luctance by the various reviews of which I have spoken. 

I am not recommending it, but if there had not been these reviews, 
I would recommend appropriations for the entire amount of the 
authorizations for the 95-wing program. The rest of the appropria- 
tion over and above that requested will be necessary to complete the 
base structure which is begun with the $2.301 billion, which we are 
now requesting. 

It is for these reasons that I have some hesitation in recommending 
this program for $2.301 billion. To set out a record of my judgment: 
(1) I believe that an amount equal to the authorizations contained in 
H. R. 4914 should be requested as soon as possible; (2) and, since we 
must have authorizations beyond that amount, I believe the amount 
of authorizations should be increased. 

However, I do recommend this current request for appropriations 
to this committee with the understanding that a supplemental ap- 
propriations request up to $1.1 billion for public works for the 95- 
wing Air Force must be made soon—and very likely it will be neces- 
sary to request even more. 


USE OF PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 


The amount we are requesting for public works is large. It there- 
fore must be carefully scrutinuized. To understand the program, we 
must relate these public works to the uses to which they are going to 
be put. 

It is important to understand that all of these installations are in- 
tended to serve the three basic end products of the Air Force— 
namely, the strategic air operation, the air defense operation, and 
the tactical air operation. To be sure, there are many other opera- 
tions of the Air Force which are served by these installations—but 
all of these other functions are support functions. They are all in 
aid of the three front-line operations of the Air Force to which I 
have referred. 

When, therefore, we look at these requests for bases we must exam- 
ine any proposed reduction in relationship to the effect that it would 
have on the first-line function for which the base is intended. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


In this connection I want to call special attention to the Strategic 
Air Command. The base structure of the Strategic Air Command 
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is in the process of being built. This base structure requires bases 
within the continental United States and in foreign countries. 
These bases are necessary to the development of a strategic air arm 
capable of retaliatory attack and of neutralizing the enemy’s war 
potential. I believe that you all feel that a strong Strategic Air 
Command is one of the greatest deterrents to the outbreak of World 
War III. The Strategie Air Command capability must be built up 
at once, and in such a manner that its present readiness status is not 
compromised. 


AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


The Air Defense Command has the extremely important mission of 
protecting our cities, our homes and families and industrial areas 
against enemy bombing attacks. The United States has never been 
subjected to a bombing attack and we all hope that it never will. 
Nevertheless, we know that we must be prepared to detect the ap- 
proach of hostile aircraft and to go up and seek him out and shoot 
him down. As you know, there is no complete defense against a 
determined mass bombing attack, but we must make it so costly to 
the enemy that he cannot sustain the attack. 

In the requested appropriations are amounts for the building of 
bases for our interceptor aircraft and for the installation of high- 
speed refueling and alert and readiness facilities in order to be sure 
that planes will get off the ground as rapidly as possible if they have 
to. 

The requested facilities are only enough to take care of the inter- 
ceptor squadrons called for in the 95-wing program on the basis of 
squadron deployment. Our Air Defense Command has always been 
particularly insistent on the importance of this squadron deploy- 
ment, and with our having the most effective high-speed refueling 
and alert and readiness facilities at these bases. I wish to lay special 
emphasis on the squadron operation. It is only with a deployment 
of this kind that the proper fighter-direction-control activities can 
be properly carried out. I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
high-speed refueling and other alert and readiness facilities. 

The speed of modern aircraft in such that the need for the defen- 
sive planes getting rapidly off the ground is self-evident. 


TACTICAL AIR 


The tactical air situation presents a special case because this is, 
in a large measure, tied up with the development of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in respect to the bases which have not been com- 
pleted. I think it important that this appropriation be granted to 
put the Air Force and other United States representatives in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in a position to negotiate prop- 
erly in connection with the tactical air bases for the NATO forces. 

Tactical air—the third of the front line end products of the Air 
Force—is in a dynamic stage. Because of lead time, we must now 
make the plans for the tactical air of 2 to 4 years from now. Modern 
developments in science have opened up new vistas which are going to 
all for imaginative and forceful action by the Air Force. We must 
now ready the base structure for these tactical air operations in order 
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that we shall not be caught without adequate bases to meet the new 
and highly interesting developments which we foresee. 


SUPPORT INSTALLATIONS 


Back of the bases for these three front-line operations are the sup- 
port installations. The support installations are divided among the 
following categories of operations: Training; depots and logistic: al; 
communications and navigational aids; research, development and 
test; and, Reserve activities. 

I will not attempt a detailed description of the construction re- 
quirements included in this program. However, we are prepared to 
give such a present: ition on the entire program or any part. 

The bases which have an immediate and direct relationship to opera- 
tions present, it seems to me, the least difficult part of the problem; 
for I take it that we must accept the principle that the bases must be 
adequate to support the airplanes and the crews which handle them. 

The more difficult part of the problem is that part of the base struc- 
ture which has an indirect relationship to the actual operating facili- 
ties. 

WEAKNESS OF BASE STRUCTURE 


In this connection I would like to make some general observations 
on the base structure of the Air Force. 

The Air Force is sadly behind in its installations, both in the United 
States and abroad. The base structure is the weakest of the three 
pillars of the Air Force. By the three pillars, I mean the machines 
which we fly, the men who fly them, and the bases from and to which 
these machines fly. 

The committee is familiar with our plans for getting the right kind 
and the right number of airplanes into our structure. It is also 
familiar with our plans for the training of personnel and, above, all 
for economy in the use of personnel. And I want to emphasize to this 
committee that economy in the use of personnel is the top priority part 
of the policy of the Air Force. I now emphasize to the committee that 
our base structure is definitely in a bad third place. We have not ad- 
vanced as far with our bases as we have with our machines and our 
men. The need for improvement in our base structure is urgent. 

The base structure of the Air Force is inadequate in two major 
respects. 

First. It is not adequate to carry on the operations of the Air Force. 
By this I mean that the Strategic Air, the Air Defense and Tactical 
Air functions are not properly supported in the base structure in the 
form of runways, high-speed refueling, hangars, and other operational 
features that must be there if the Air Force is going to be able to fly. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SHORTAGE OF HOUSING 


Second. The Air Force is badly behind in its support facilities and 
in particular in its family and troop housing and other living facili- 
ties. The living conditions are definitely very far behind the status 
of our operational facilities. The Air Force has been in existence a 
comparatively short period of time and we do not have the benefits 
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of a base structure developed over a period of 150 years. In short, we 
must build our base structure almost from scratch. Military necessity 
dictated that we first construct our operational facilities. Although we 
have not reached our goal in this respect, I feel that the matter of 
dependents’ housing is one which warrants expenditures of funds to 
a far greater extent than is contemplated in this request. The re- 
quested family housing appropriation for continental United States is 
designed primarily to accomodate a few of the key personnel who, due 
to the nature of their responsibilities, are required to be available on 
the base at all times, and to provide about 240 family housing units at 
Limestone Air Force Base, an isolated base in northern Maine where 
high construction and operating costs make it impossible to use the 
Wherry Act. The remaining 1,034 units are located at various installa- 
tions in Alaska, which are isolated and not susceptible to Wherry- 
housing construction; however, this number represents a very small 
percentage of our requirements outside the continental United States. 

I have read with great interest the report of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee on substandard housing and rent gouging of military 
personnel. Even before the end of the war, we recognized that the 
lack of family housing would become the greatest single deterrent to 
the retention in the service of combat-trained skilled specialists. Al) 
studies concerning the retention of wartime bases took this into account 
and all surveys for reactivation and expansion of bases in the current 
program give consideration to this factor. We have been continuously 
aware of the serious morale factor created by inadequate family hous- 
ing and the direct result of such conditions upon troop efficiency. In 
the selection of installations for reactivation or expansion, we have 
considered as a major criterion the availability of satisfactory de- 
pendents’ housing and have endeavored to obtain commitments from 
local officials guaranteeing that an adequate number of livable housing 
units will be available for dependents. 

There are presently 22,838 family housing units completed or under 
construction at 38 permanent Air Force installations under title VIII 
of the National Housing Act, as amended. This, together with some 
previous public works appropriated housing, has been of considerable 
assistance in meeting our acute housing shortage. However, at many 
of our bases, sites for additional Wherry housing are not available, 
or consist of raw land. We have been able to get good housing where 
there were utilities available for the project, but with current in- 
creases in cost, the mortgage limitations and the rental allowances 
of our people will not support projects.when the land and utilities 
are not available. This request includes funds to purchase land and 
provide utilities when required for this purpose. The Department 
of the Air Force supported the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 just enacted by the Congress. It 
is hoped this legislation will provide the means to alleviate the serious 
family housing shortage existing in connection with expanded or 
reactivated Air Force installations. Title IT of the recently enacted 
Public Law 96, Eighty-second Congress, amends the Housing and 
Rent Control Act of 1947. This should prove very beneficial in pre- 
venting excessive rent increases. 

However, th Air Force, starting from scratch, still has a serious 
family housing deficiency. 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT BASE STRUCTURE WITH WORLD WAR II 


The committee may be interested in some figures which show the 
relationship of the base structure of the Air Force which existed at 
the beginning of World War II to that which exists at the present 
time. 

At the war peak, the Air Force had 1,933 installations, a troop 
strength of 2,411,000 men, and 243 groups. On June 30, 1950, the 
1,933 installations had been reduced to 210; the troop strength had 
been reduced from 2,411,000 to 411,000; and the groups had been 
reduced from 243 to 48. 

Today we have 232 installations and we are now asking for an in- 
crease to 309 in comparison to the 1,933 which we had at the peak 
of the war. We now have 800,000 men in comparison with 2,411,000 
men during World War II. 

These 309 major installations which we are asking for, exclusive 
of industrial, are required by June 30, 1952, for the 95-wing program. 
Of this number, 66 require no further appropriations. The other 
243 require major construction necessitated by expansion of existing 
bases, reactivated bases and new bases. 

The new bases, the total new bases, are overseas bases, except six 
which are located within the continental United States. In other 
words, only six of the new bases which we are asking for are within 
the United States. 

Most of the overseas bases are new because they have to do with 
the strategic or tactical air operations abroad. The six bases within 
the United States are new because it was found necessary to create 
them in order to meet operational needs; and new bases were selected 
only after the fullest examination of the availability of existing bases. 


USE OF WORLD WAR IT BASES 


We are often asked why certain bases in the United States which 
were entirely satisfactory for use in World War II are not being used 
by the Air Force today. 

There may be many reasons in the case of any particular base, but 
there is one which I want to call to the attention of the committee, 
which is a general over-all reason. 

This is, that the change in the performance of modern aircraft and 
in particular the development of the turbojet engine, has created an 
entirely different set of requirements for air bases, including lengthen- 
ing of runways to accommodate high-performance aircraft and 
strengthening of runways to withstand the pounding to which they 
will be subjected and to support the weight of modern bombers. The 
fuel-consumption rates of high-performance aircraft are nearly three 
times that of World War II aircraft, thus creating a requirement for 
fuel storage and high-speed refueling systems. Moreover, because 
of the high complexity of the electronic and fire-control devices nearly 
all of the air bases in our training establishment require improved and 
expanded facilities for individual and combat crew training; and they 
also require classroom buildings and complicated types of training 
devices such as the flight-simulating trainer. 

Moreover, the new requirement that missions must be done in all 
kinds of weather has so complicated the types of navigational aids that 
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training at the bases is correspondingly complicated. In short, the 
air-base structure is enormously more complicated than that which 
existed in World War II. 

There is one other detailed aspect of the problem I would like to 
mention, and that is that immediately after Pearl Harbor the decision 
was taken by Generals Arnold and Somervell to get construction in 
place hurriedly. The result was that the building of more solid types 
of housing at the air bases was discontinued and short-lived housing 
was built. While this decision was correct at the time, we are now 
paying the penalty for the short life of the construction. — 

I want to conclude by making the point to the committee that this 
request for public works appropriation is an attempt on the part of 
the Air Force to start toward the building of the kind of base structure 
it needs. I want to reemphasize to the committee that these estimates 
represent only a part of the Air Force’s authorized 95-wing public 
works program—and are designed to provide : Modernized air bases on 
an austerity basis to serve the strategic, tactical, and air-defense mis- 
sions; and minimum support facilities to serve these three front-line 
operations of the Air Force. ; 

I wish to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that this request is needed and is 
more than needed to sustain the authorized 95 wings. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Secretary Finverrer. And, in my opinion, I recommend this pro- 
gram to you with no reservation whatsoever. 

Mr. Manon. Now, Mr. McCone, what is the nature of your state- 
ment ‘ 


STATEMENT OF UNDER Secretary McConr. 


Mr. McConer. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
There is very little I can add to the statement of the Secretary which, 
in my opinion, is very complete. I would like, however, to comment 
on two or three points, if I may. 


REVIEW OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


First, in connection with the series of reviews to which this program 
was subjected. I think it might interest this committee to know that 
the public works program of the Air Force was originated at the com- 
mand levels, and when the requests of the commands were assembled 
the bill ran between $7,000,000,000 and $8.000,000,000. That was care- 
fully reviewed by the installation board of the Air Staff—a board 
composed of the senior officers of General Vandenberg’s staff. This 
review resulted in a program of some $5,000,000,000 to $5,500,000,000. 
Then the program was reviewed by a committee of businessmen, chair- 
manned by Mr. Bruce, and, if you will recall, that committee came 
one morning and discussed their work with you. They made recom- 
mendations to reduce the program to something of the order of $3.8 
billion. However, some of their recommendations did not prove to be 
acceptable for operational reasons with which they were not familiar. 
The legitimate of the acceptable reductions brought the program down 
to something of the order of $4.2 billion. 

That was followed by two reviews, one by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense of which Mr. Madigan was a specialist called in by Mr. 
Lovett and then by the Bureau of the Budget, and those two reviews, 
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which were very penetrating and very thorough, resulted in the pro- 
gram which was submitted to the House and the Senate and, as you 
know, the Senate bill authorizes $3,567,000,000. I mention those 
figures to indicate the order of the magnitude of the deletions at this 
point. We feel the present program is down to the bare norm. 


USE OF WORLD WAR II BASES 


I would like to refer to the question so often asked as to why World 
War IT bases are not adequate. In the first place, a great many of 
the World War IT bases, unfortunately, are not in existence. I had 
that brought home to me very realistically when I personally visited 
Camp Schoemaker*in Livermore, Calif., where the Navy at one time 
had facilities to house 30,000 to 40,000 men, and there was not a build- 
ing standing except a hospital and a few warehouses. 

Then I went to Camp Beale where the Army had 80,000 men, and 
there again there was not a building standing. As we flew over this 
great area, there was nothing but the stubs of foundations, a few ware- 
houses, and a mess hall or two. That was all. Every single building 
had been moved away. 

The Secretary has spoken of the necessity for longer runways and 
high-speed refueling. Of course, you are familiar with them. How- 
ever another very Important point to consider is the extreme com- 
plexity of the equipment we now have as compared with World War II 
equipment. I was at Keesler Air Base in EI the base where 
we train our electronics people. It is a vast installation with 30,000 
or 35,000 people there, students and instructors. It is one of the most 
amazing schools I have ever been to. But the interesting thing is that 
the value of the equipment on which those men are being trained was 
estimated at $255 miulion—just for training equipment to train the 
large corps of people who have to go out in the field to care for this 
very complex equipment. And those were ground people; they were 
not flying people in training. Those were the mechanics to keep the 
electronics devices in order. And I was very much impressed with 
that particular factor, that the equipment required to train these 
people—and it was working 24 hours a day, 7 days a week—was valued 
at $255 million. 


ESSENTIALITY OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


The third point of importance I would like to emphasize is the fact 
that, in my opinion, as the Secretary has said, this program is essen- 
tial if we are going to build the Air Force which is planned and for 
which appropriations have been made. 

I have visited practically all of the bases in the United States and 
a great may of them overseas, except in Alaska and the Far East, and 
the Secretary has visited those. We have gone into every site in detail 
and I think very carefully. 

We must have adequate base structure not only to build up the force 
but to permit its operation and permit its deployment. And in con- 
nection with operation and deployment, the overseas bases are of par- 
ticular importance. 
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We have tried to work out the maximum utilization of any single 
base consistent with reasonable security. We have adopted this 
criterion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We are prepared to make a very detailed presentation to you, Mr. 
Chairman. We wish to explain to you how these bases were selected, 
the criteria of need for the bases, the criteria of construction in detail, 
and then we wish to go over each base and justify it to the extent that 
this committee desires. 

I would like to conclude by again emphasizing the fact that, just as 
the Secretary said, this base structure must be created if the 95-wing 
Air Force is to be created. 

Mr. Manon. Who is going to go into detail as to the criteria which 
guided you ¢ 

General Asrnsio. The Director of Installations will present that 
particular feature following this presentation. 

Mr. Manon. General Timberlake will have a general, overall state- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Fixuetrer. More than that. General Timberlake will 
have a complete presentation and will have available, I think, all of 
the information to meet any questions relating to subjects not covered 
by his presentation. 

Mr. Manon. You won't get into specific projects in that, but you 
have an over-all statement and then you will go into specific projects 

General Timpertake. I have a team of people, including people 
from the commands, and we intend to present the method in which the 
requirements are developed and how they are met by the bases. Then, 
after that, I have my own statement, which covers some of the things 
Mr. McCone has covered. After that, General Brownfield will point 
out in detail the criteria that went into building up this construction 
program—just what we used to arrive at the level of accommodations, 
if you want to put it that way, in this whole construction program— 
and he and his assistants will be able to answer detailed questions on 
methods of construction and things of that sort. Following that, 
we would like to have the commands or command representatives 
come in and give you a general idea of the missions of their com- 
mands, their base structure, and then go into the page-by-page dis- 
cussion, if that is satisfactory, station by station. 

Mr. Manon. Perhaps we should now have a question period with 
respect to the two statements that have just been made. 


IMPORTANCE OF OBTAINING THE FACTS 


In the courts, when one is trying to establish a fact, he has various 
methods which he pursues. One method is to call an expert witness 
and qualify the witness as an expert—say in medicine. Then the 
witness qualified is asked the question “In your opinion, did this man 
die of the gunshot wound which was inflicted by the defendant,” shall 
we say, and by reason of the expertness of the doctor, his opinion is 
valuable. 

Well, Mr. Finletter, you and Mr. McCone are experts in the field, 
and it is important to have your categorical conclusions as to what 
we need for the 95-wing program. In addition to that, of course, we 
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need the background of consideration which prompted you to arrive 
at these conclusions. 

Now, you have testified at considerable length with respect to your 
conclusions and to some degree with respect to the details which 
prompted you to arrive at these conclusions, and the thing we are 
most interested in is the matter of the details which led you to these 
conclusions. When you say that the present Air Force installations 
are inadequate, that 1s a conclusion. When you say that the present 
facilities are inadequate from the standpoint of runways because, by 
reason of the new types of aircraft, the runways are not properly con- 
structed, are not long enough, and so forth, you are giving us facts 
upon which you have based your'conclusion. Throughout this general 
discussion we want as much of that as we can get. 

Why do you say that the installations are not adequate? Some 
other well-qualified person might say that the installations are ade- 
quate. In determining the credence to be placed upon the testimony 
of conflicting witnesses, you go to the background and say, “Why do 
you conclude this’—if you get my point. So, with respect to all 
questions asked you, I hope you will have that in the back of your mind. 


NUMBER OF MEN IN UNIFORM 


Now, about how many people do we have in uniform in the Air 
Force ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. About 800,000. 

Mr. Manon. About how many do you contemplate having at the 
end of the current fiscal year ¢ 

Secretary Frxverrer. The authorized figure is 1,061,000. We will 
probably not reach that. 

General AseNsio. We expect to reach it. 


‘Reasons For IncrEASING Base Srrucrure 


Mr. Manon. In other words, there is no doubling up of the size of 
the Air Force; in other words, you are operating the Air Force at 
this time with an excess of 800,000 men with the Facilities which you 
have. Now, why is it necessary to have additional installations to 
carry on an Air Force which is not to be enlarged in all particulars 
during the current fiscal year? If you are going up from 87 to 95 
groups—you have explained some of the reasons—I would like to have 
an enumeration—l1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, as far as we can go—of why this 
additional build-up is necessary. Since we are not making a great 
addition in the number of men, one of the points is we are going to 
have more men in the Air Force, and that number is so much. 

Secretary FINLetTer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Another reason is that we are going to have additional 
groups. Let us explore that thought for a few minutes. 

Secretary Finuerrer. And.a third reason is that we are going to 
have a different kind of group organization. 

Mr. Manon. All right; just go along with that, and develop it for 
a few minutes. 

Secretary Frnierrer. Now let us talk for a moment about the per- 
sonnel. I said, in the course of my statement, that we are making every 
effort to be extremely economical in personnel; nevertheless, the con- 
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templated figure does show, during this fiscal year, an increase of 
261,000, or thereabouts, so you do hove the factor of personnel. 

Mr. Manon. So, where you are going to put these people becomes 
important, and that is another reason. 

Secretary Frntetrer. Another reason at least is where you are going 
to put them, and that gets into the housing picture. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, one of the reasons why you want to 
spend this additional money is you feel it imperative that you have 
better housing for the men and their dependents. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is another reason. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Precisely, but I would not be responsive if I 
did not say that we are not doing very much in the way of increasing 
the quality of the housing. I tried to make it clear in my statement 
that we ar way below on that, and Under Secretary MeCone can 
enlarge on that point. 

Mr: Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Now the next thing is the machines, and the 
number of wings. I think it a little illusionary to say that we are 
only going from 87 wings to 95 wings. 

Mr. Manon. Clear that up for us. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. For this reason: The quality of the wings, 
what is in the wings, is extremely important and bears definitely on 
this question. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Secretary Finterrer. For example, the difference between what are 
presently on the machines, which are presently in the wings, the piston- 
engine aircraft, and what will be in them, when we get the 95-wing 
program completed, the difference, for example, between the piston- 
engine fighter and the jet fighter. The jet fighter, as I tried to ex- 
plain earlier, requires a longer runway and requires a different kind of 
refueling and better refueling facilities. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Secretary Finterrer. The training of the crews, a point that Mr. 
McCone made earlier about facilities, and in this discussion we are 
talking about a new kind of armament, within the machine, which 
requires an enormously complicated training establishment. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think it is perfectly clear to all members of the com- 
mittee that going from the reciprocating engine to the jet means you 
must have a different kind of runway set-up, and that you must have 
a different kind of refueling facility, and to some extent you must have 
more capacity for the storage of fuel on the base. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes. And may I also inject another point, 
which I think is very important, and that is the nature of the opera- 
tion, which these wings are going to engage in. Let us go back to the 
three functions of the Air Force which I was talking about. The 
tactical air defense, to be effective, involves the deployment of squad- 
rons. The reason for the squadron deployment for the tactical operat- 
ing fighter is, roughly speaking, one that requires us to have one squad- 
ron per base, if you are going to get the fighters off in the event of an 
attack on this country. I do not need to elaborate that point. 

Mr. Manion. No. 
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Secretary Finterrer. If we jam them up in a whole wing, you 
just would not get the planes up in time, within the short time you 
have to get them up. 

Mr. Manon. Another argument for the additional personnel and 
installations for the air-defense program is that you have to deploy 
the people properly, with relatively smaller groups, so that they may 
be of the maximum effectiveness. You could just get all of these 
people in certain areas, maybe concentrate them in a certain territory, 
and do it much cheaper than you can do it with a squadron at each 
base. 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. What is the use of having the airplanes 
if you cannot get them up on the limited notice that would probably 
prevail in the event of an attack, and we are talking about an entirely 
new type of plane. Even if we do not have any increased personnel, 
or any increase in the number of wings, you have a new requirement 
for the tactical base which has been created by the NATO, setting up 
a requirement for defense of the NATO area. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about Europe. 

Secretary Finterrer. And if I may say something about the strate- 
gic air force, even if we do not increase the personnel, if we do not in- 
crease the number of planes, you would have to build up the bases if 
your operation is to be successful. And, it would be completely foolish 
to build up the Strategic Air Command unless you have the additional 
bases where an air attack is the problem. And, I can assure you that 
this base structure that we are talking about now is definitely on 
the short side in that regard, and I would expect certainly that 
additional requests for expenditures for bases for the strategic air 
command would be coming along without even going to this number. 

Mr. Manon. Are the bases now being operated under substandard 
conditions, and is that one of the reasons for the request for public 
works funds to bring them up to standard ¢ 

Secretary Frxuerrer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate on that a little? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. As I started earlier, it is obvious that 
the Strategic Air Command requires bases for operation, and it is 
also obvious that the runways have to be adequate, and it is very 
obvious, I think, that the refueling facilities have to be adequate, and 
it is also obvious that certain of these machines be manned, that the 
bases be developed, and that the facilities are extremely necessary for 
the operations of the strategic air command. Today it is one of the 
most difficult military operations in the history of modern warfare, 
and it therefore requires the facilities to be adequate to handle the 
planes, because of the tremendously complex operational training 
requirements in the new machine. But over and above that, you 
must have the supporting facilities, and the facilities must be ade- 
quate to take care of the air strategic people. 

The complexities of the strategic air operation are immense. Then 
there is also the question of the advantage of these bases, which no 
one can foresee, that will exist in the event that this strategic air 
command has to be used. 

Therefore, it is important that we have a sufficient number of these 








highly prepared bases, and it would be most unwise to create a 
superb air force, capable of doing the vitally necessary thing, to 
create the kind of air force which in our opinion is required for the 
safety of our country, and which has to be engaged in this enormously 
complex operation from the airplane point of view, if we are not going 
to give them the proper bases from which to operate, and if we are 
not going to give them the proper supporting bases that will enable 
them to do the job. 

All of this has nothing to do with the numbers—well, very slightly 
to do with the numbers of planes or the numbers of personnel. This 
is really the very important factor. 

Mr. Manon. Can you think of other things that are going to be 
required, as you go through the necessity for these installations, over 
what you have already enumerated / 

Secretary Frnterrer. I would like Under Secretary McCone to speak 
briefly on that. 

Mr. McConr. I would like to make reference to the statement con- 
cerning the 800,000 men and the increase to 1,061,000 men. You will 
recall that in the spring we came before this committee and asked for 
permission to proceed with the construction of certain training installa- 
tions, Which were those that were immediately needed to accommodate 
the men that we were taking into the Air Force. They were indoc- 
trination conters and training centers, and we told you at that time 
that the operating facilities would come along, and that we were even 
a little late then on that part of it. 

So that the base structure for the accommodation of troops, and 
so forth, are not adequate, not nearly adequate, for 800,000 men. We 
are not talking about the base structure of accommodations required 
to increase from 800,000 to 1,061,000. We have those 800,000 men in 
school. ‘They are starting to come out and go into the command, 
and we will have to have accommodations for them. And there is 
another point 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not mean to indicate that all of the 800,000 
are from the school. 

Mr. McConr. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you said. 

Mr. McConr. A great many of them are coming from the schools 
and a number of them will come later. 

The Secretary has spoken about. deployment, and there is an- 
other aspect about this, and that is the supporting activities, the 
depots, the aviation engineer battalions, research and development. 
facilities, and other facilities which have been more or less overlooked 
up to this time, but which are included and will be explained in the 
details as this presentation goes along. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. We are amassing the reasons why you 
need this money at this time. 

Secretary Finterrer. The very broad, over-all reason is that the 
three front-line commands are not equipped to do the job at this 
point, and this represents our view as to what is necessary to bring 
them up to that point. 
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Mr. Manon. And you are giving the supporting reasons why you 
want them ready to do the job. I am on this side of the table, but I 
can think of another reason why the present facilities are inadequate, 
having to do with the attrition rate, which results from the fact that 
the planes are larger and the operations are more difficult, and there- 
fore the quality of training would be not so good, and the length of 
training would possibly not be as long as might be necessary, and also 
the sufficiency of the installations would not be as complete as when 
the bases were first set up as compared with the development of the 
modern air force command. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. That is right. And more important, I think, 
than anything that has been said is that we could not fly these planes 
off the field. We could not refuel them, unless we can get the size 
of runway and the kind of facilities that are needed. 

Mr. Manon. Is a considerable portion of the funds requested here 
directly related to refueling ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That makes sense to anybody. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have adequate facilities, and these details 
will be developed as we go along. 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That about covers the water front? 

Secretary Finuerrer. I think so. 


PRIOR APPROPRIATION FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manion. How much money has Congress appropriated for pub- 
lic works since fiscal 1950 for the Air Force? 

Generally speaking, how many bases have we reactivated by reason 
of it? 

General Asensi0. The details of the bases will have to be developed. 
The total obligating authority for fiscal years 1950 and 1951 was 
$1,650,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. How much for fiscal year 1950? 

General Asens10. The total includes $194,280,000 for fiscal year 
1950. 

General Trmper“Ake. That is in the total. 

Mr. Manon. Then in the build-up since World War II we have 
provided the Air Force, for public works, about $1,650,000,000 ? 

General Asensto. Yes. Plus amounts made available to the Air 
Force while we were a part of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. And that just about covers it? 

General ANnsEnto. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is what we provided. Did we provide anything 
to speak of in addition to that? 

General Asrensto. No. That covers it, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. We are taking up these items, and the reasons for the 
request, and will you amplify your answer for the record when you 
get your remarks? 

General Asensto. Yes. 
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(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Appropriation, acquisition, and construction of real 


Amounts 


property—availability (millions) 
Tare th eed re wnt eo me ie nee ve $194. 3 
Be Bagg YS aphasia elite 2 diel i te cea ae 139. 8 
Fiscal year 1051, first suppiemental____________________-_---__~..--- 22 7 2 
Fiscal year 1951, second supplemental_____-_-_----_----------------- 807. 0 
Fiscal year 1951, fourth supplemental___....-.._-.------------------ 281.7 
a te acing me enn orin gireesinominogeabane _ 1,650.0 
Pricr’te Been! Year teow (eerie)... 235. 5 
a i UO alts ad Ai a lb ies donc 2a i 1, 885.5 


General Myers. May I interject concerning the $1,650,000,000 which 
General Asensio spoke about. Included in our appropriation for 
fiscal year 1949 we had about $85 million in addition to that, I be- 
lieve. 

STATUS OF PRIOR YEAR FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. The next question: Approximately how much of 
this money has been obligated, and approximately how much of it 
has been obligated, and approximately how much of it has been spent, 
and how much of it is now unobligated ? 

General Asensto. Our obligations to date, as of the 15th of August, 
are estimated at $1,068,800,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is obligated, or is it expended ? 

General Asensto. That is obligated, the estimated amount that has 
been expended is $334,000,000. 

General TimpertaAke. We have the amounts for construction. 

General Asensio. The commitments, $1,210,500,000, 

Mr. Manon. Does this mean that about $400,000.000 plus has not 
been spent, obligated, or committed ? 

General Asensio. That is correct. That approximate amount is 
in the process of negotiation, advertisement or development of plans. 

Mr. Manon. Will you develop this information more clearly in 
your statement; we may want to ask a good many questions about 
this. 

General Asensio. Yes; I will develop the tables and the supporting 
statements. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Appropriation, acquisition and construction of real property—Status of funds, 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951 


[In millions} 





Estimated Estimated Estimated 


Program Availability commitments, obligations | unobligated 
Aug. 25, 1951 | Aug. 25, 1951 | Aug. 25, 1951 





Aircraft Control and Warning System________-- $159. 4 $150. 1 $145.6 $13.8 
Arnold Engineering Development Center... ___ 157.5 85.8 79.0 78.5 
Long Range Proving Ground._______________- 30.8 22.1 20.2 10.6 
Fiscal year 1950 program !__.__..__..__._.__- 49.9 44.5 42.4 | 7.5 
Fiscal year 1951 program !____...........-....-- 1, 252. 4 908. 0 781.6 470.8 

EE TS al a a eee 1, 650. 0 1, 210.5 1, 068.8 581.2 


| These programs exclude Aircraft Control] and Warning System, Arnold Engineering Development Cen- 
ter, and Long Range Proving Ground. 
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The greater portion of the construction funds available to the Air Force for 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951 were appropriated comparatively recently. Also, 
because a large portion of the funds are for construction outside the continental 
United States where intergovernmental relationships account for certain delays 
and certain major development programs must be accomplished on a progressive 
basis, more time is required after the appropriation of some of the funds to es- 
tablish firm obligations. The funds are not considered obligated until the con- 
tract has actually been awarded to the contractor. Further, cost increases have 
required action such as redesign reprogramming which has delayed obliga- 
tions. The fact that $581.2 million of the $1,650.0 million available to the Air 
Force, remains unobligated is attributed to these factors. 

Of the $159.4 million appropriated for Aircraft Control and Warning System, 
only $13.8 million remains to be obligated. This program was delayed for a 
short time pending intergovernmental negotiations which are now completed 
with the result that available funds for the program will be completely obligated 
in the near future. 

Funds for major development programs such as the Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center and the Air Force Missile Test Center must be obligated on 
2 progressive basis consistent with the phased design and construction or build- 
up of the total program. This phasing and the additional time required for re- 
design which is dictated by technical advancement account for the funds re- 
maining to be obligated for facilities of this type. 

The $7.5 million of the appropriation for fiscal year 1950 for installation de- 
velopment has not been obligated due, in the most part, to unanticipated delays 
in connection with the special program for Alaska. However considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this area, particularly in contractor capability, and obli- 
gations should now proceed at a rapid rate. 

The amount of $470.8 million of the $1,252.4 million appropriated for fiscal 
year 1951 for installation development remains unobligated mainly due to the 
fact that a large portion is for construction outside the continental United 
States and reprograming delays caused by cost increases; the necessary inter- 
governmental negotiations, the securing of base rights, financial arrangements, 
and necessary action to provide for cost increases have accounted for delays. 
Also, of the total amount appropriated, $737.3 million was appropriated on Jan- 
uary 6 and $281.7 million was appropriated on May 31 of this year. 

With the exception of certain phased programs we expect to obligate all funds 
now available to the Air Force by the end of December 1951. 


DELAY IN OBLIGATING FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Why has not all the money been obligated, in view 
of the fact there is a shortage of air bases, and in view of the fact 
there is some $300 million lying around unobligated, at a time when 
you are speaking about needing another $2 billion, plus? 

General Asensio. That situation derived from the fact that a large 
proportion of these funds became available during the latter part of 
the fiscal year 1951, and the process of developing the plans in sufli- 
cient detail for negotiation or for advertisement, is a laborious one. 

Mr. Manon. You say late in 1951. How late in 1951; will you 
cover that / 

General Myers. On the 6th of January 1951, $807,000,000 was made 
available. This was the second supplemental for fiscal 1951. 

And then on the 80th of May the fourth supplemental was made 
available. 

Mr. Taner. There was not much in that appropriation; was there / 

General Asensto, About $281 million for construction. 

Mr. Taper. There was? 

General Asensto. Two hundred and eighty-one million dollars plus. 

Mr. Taser. Almost $300 million, that is a very small item compared 
with one item of $1,060,000,000. 
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General Asensio. I would like to point out to the committee that 
many of these funds that are appropriated are earmarked for projects, 
and many of these projects have to be developed in sequence. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensto. Let us take the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, which was discussed, for which we have available $157.5 mil- 
lion. This involved a very complex engineering problem of design 
for the construction of that plant. And we have to proceed in an 
orderly manner. You cannot just start building everything at one 
time. Designs have to be made and fabricated in sequence, and the 
construction has to follow. And that controls, to a certain extent, 
our rate of obligation. We cannot take that money and build barracks 
with it, despite the fact that we may need barracks, because, as you 
know, these funds are appropriated for specific projects. 

Mr. Manon. If you get funds for a specific reactivation of a project, 
which does maybe require some additional planning for the building 
of barracks, and that sort of thing, it does take considerable time to 
actually obligate and spend the money. 

Secretary Fixuerrer. Yes. 


OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. Will you weigh very carefully the words you are going 
to use in response to the question I am going to ask you now: If 
Congress gives the Air Force by about the 15th of October or the 1st 
of November the $2,301,200,000 which you are now requesting, when 
will you probably obligate that money, and when will you prob- 
ably expend it ? 

In other words, how fast will you use the money, how great is the 
necessity that you undertake as of now the global task requiring the 
use of these funds ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, Iam going to ask Mr. McCone. 
who is directly responsible for the obligation of these funds, to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. McConr. In my opinion all of these funds, or the great majority 
of these funds, will be obligated by the end of the fiscal year 1952—by 
June of 1952. 

The largest portion of them will be obligated during the first several 
months following the time the funds are made available. There will 
be a percentage, a rather small percentage of funds that we cannot 
obligate by June 1952, for the reasons that have been explained earlier. 
But the greatest majority of the funds will actually be expended and 
construction completed by December of calender year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Does that apply to the overseas bases and to those in 
this country ? 

Mr. McConr. That applies both to the overseas bases and to the 
bases in continental United States. 

Mr. Manon. Do you insist that the funds provided here would 
probably be spent almost in toto by December 31, 1952? 

Mr. McConr. That is correct. 


Urcency or Request ror Funps 


Secretary Frnierrer. The estimates here, Mr. Chairman, do not 
admit of a lead-time factor, and I do not think that we want the 
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implication to arise that the funds are not needed right now. The 
need for these funds is immediate. 

Mr. Manon. The need is not immediate, from the factual stand- 
point, if you do not proceed immediately to do something about the 
utilization of the funds, with respect to the obligation or expenditure 
of the funds. 

Secretary Finuerrer. I think this point is very important, Mr. 
Chairman, and again I am going to ask Mr. McCone to elaborate on 
it, but I do want to say this first: the appropriation of these funds 
is necessary now if we are to meet the 95-wing program at any time 
within the point of time contemplated, and if they are not.to be 
obligated, if there is a failure to obligate these funds, or a small 
part of them by the end of the fiscal year, that is because of this 
part of the operation in sequence and is not because of any items 
that would not be started now. Will you comment on that, Mr. 
McCone, because I think it is a very important point. 

Mr. McCone. The schedule, I agree with you, is very essential, if 
you are going to have a 95-wing and 1,061,000 men in being in De- 
cember or in June of 1952. And, if those wings are going to be 
progressively modernized within that short time as the planes become 
available, and then the program will be, for each and every one of 
these bases, to take the essential elements that are necessary for oper- 
ation and complete them, and then that will be followed with the 
less essential construction. But it all must be brought forward, the 
plans and funds, in order to start at this time, and the failure to do 
it would result in delay of the entire program. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would put on a couple of sheets of paper 
the best considered judgment you can give us with respect to the 
question which I have raised, and supply that to the committee by 
day after tomorrow. 

Mr. McCone. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Because that will be in the background of our think- 
ing all the way through in considering the urgency of the request. 
Of course, that can be inserted in the record. 

Mr. McConer. Yes. 

(The statement requested follows :) 

The proposed fiscal year 1952 construction appropriations for the Air Force 
now being considered by this committee include the highest priority items within 
the over-all authorization. The urgency of financing these projects at as early 
a date as possible stems from the basic essentiality of the work itself and the 
part it is to play in producing an efficient and operationally effective 95-wing 
Air Force. The remaining items were deferred for financing on the basis of 
a caluculated risk on the assumption that they might be worked into our program 
in January-February 1952 without overriding serious implications. As _ pre- 
viously mentioned all of this construction is directly related and keyed to other 
Air Force programs especially those of personnel and aircraft. In accordance 
with objectives established by the National Security Council the Secretary of 
Defense on January 5, 1951, directed the Air Force to build up to 95 wings as 
soon as practicable. Procurement and personnel programs of the Air Force have 
been adjusted and accerelated in accordance with this objective. These programs 
are reflected in the present budget estimates for fiscal year 1952. In the case of 
essential facilities support we are seriously lagging. With the exception of the 
fiscal year 1951 fourth supplemental construction program no provision has 
been made to date for the facilities necessary to support our build-up. Mani- 
festly, then delays in the fullest possible implementation of this work will be 
reflected to varying degrees in the over-all build-up and expansion of the Air 
Force to its 9%5-wing level. In summary proper installations is the most serious 
and limiting factor with which we have to contend. 
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By the application of advance planning funds previously made available by 
the Congress under Public Law 911, second session, Highty-first Congress, the 
Air Force has for the first time been able to take proper preparatory measures 
leading to the businesslike and speedy implementation of its construction pro- 
gram. By the maximum use of standard plans and criteria we have been able 
to proceed with the development of siting plans and preliminary and final con- 
struction plans and specifications. The maximuin benefits of this anticipatory 
work may be realized provided construction funds are made available in the 
immediate future. Construction capacity is available to handle this program 
in a speedy and workmanlike manner. 

In a complex program of this magnitude, maximum advantage must be taken 
of resources already mobilized. This will mean not only economy, by securing 
more favorable prices, but also expediting the work. To this end, we must be 
able to properly mesh the planning and construction phases of the various in- 
crements of our construction programs, 

The increment of our program has been reflected in stated requirements for 
controlled materials based on the assumption that funds would be available 
on or about October 1, 1951. These requirements, as you know, are predicated 
on scheduled construction operations. The validity of which in turn is depend- 
ent on the availability of funds. Thus, it can be seen that the impact of delays 
in getting this work under way will be also felt in this area of delicate produc- 
tion control and allocations of critical materials. 

On the assumption that funds are available and in the hands of the field con- 
struction forces by not later than October 15, 1951, the following schedule of 
obligations and expenditures pertain: 


Cumulative totals to date shown 
——— aac 

Date Obligations Expenditures 
SR EE RE ORE EE SE aT ee ee ee $900, 000, 000 | $130, 000, 000 
Feats ete ntlaiehr tel a ahaa Ria gee aa a eel seanaoies | 2,060, 000, 000 | 850, 000, 000 
EPG: Sipe ans bo cbnk see i ee kt Btn eh WE: Lay Pv Uae Tues : 2, 340, 000,000 | 1, 890, 000, 000 











It is assumed that the entire program will be embarked upon and accomplished 
as rapidly as possible. 


CALIBER OF FIELD COMMANDERS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you have confidence in your various 
field commanders, as being men who are qualified to exercise good 
judgment, and as being men of ability on whom you can safely rely, 
generally speaking? 

Secretary Fryterrer. I do, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION OF ORIGINAL REQUESTS OF FIELD COMMANDERS 


Mr. Manon. Your field commanders came in and said they felt it 
was absolutely necessary, as I understand, that they have seven or 
eight billion dollars worth of public works, and yet you are only asking 
now for $2 billon, plus. How do you reconcile that situation? 

Secretary Finterrer. I think the answer is that the demands of field 
commanders were from their local point of view as to what they 
wanted to bring their operations up to a standard of efficiency and 
operating effectiveness for the supporting installations. Now, the 
figure was, in our opinion, just something that had to be pared down 
as much as possible; and in paring them down we took a calculated 
risk, timewise. In the first place, the timewise factor cut down the 
amounts considerably. 
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For example, the Under Secretary reviewing this matter looked 
over the requests and said there are certain top-priority items where it 
was necessary, in order to make the Air Force operative, and to pro- 
vide a degree of support, which were necessary, and there were other 
items which were approved on a lower priority basis, and others that 
were deferred entirely. 

Again, I want to have Under Secretary McCone comment on that. 

Mr. McConr. There is one point the Secretary did not mention, and 
that is that the requests of the several field commanders automatically 
bring in a certain amount of duplication. To be specific the Air 
Matériel Command would bring in requests for depot and support 
warehousing facilities, and the field command, not realizing that the 
Air Matériel Command had made such a request, would make a request 
for warehousing of their own, and that would not be necessary, and so 
there was necessity to bring the whole program together, and we 
eliminated a considerable amount of duplication. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. McConr. Then the Air Staff had to weigh carefully the desire 
of the commander to have everything essential for his task, his operat- 
ing task as compared with the price tag. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manion. The original requests might have been ideal, but this 
was practical. 

Mr. McConr. Yes: it might have been ideal. It is not a different 
problem from that which I have faced in business many times, when 
your division managers come in with their requirements for the ideal 
set-ups in the shops and so forth. You review those and have to 
make a policy decision that something less than ideal will still give 
you an operation that will be satisfactory and profitable. 

Mr. Manion. Would you say that there is considerable padding or 
fat in these requests of the field commanders 4 

Mr. McConr. No; I would not say it was padding or fat, I would 
not say that at all, but I would say that it was prepared with the 
thought in mind of providing the facilities which would permit the 
carrying out of their mission with the least possible delay and with 
the maximum assurance of success. 

That is their criterion. Now, our staff's responsibility is to relate 
that to some reasonableness from the standpoint of the money that 
we can afford to put into these things. That is why we have these 
reviews. It is not to deprive the commands of what is essential and 
it is not in the sense of criticism of their requests because probably 
if we were in their position we would do exactly the same thing, but 
it isa check and balance that must come in. 

Mr. Manion. Well, in other words, these reviews have resulted in 
additional reductions. Is there any reason why it would not be logical 
that a review by the legislative branch of the Government, taking 
into consideration all the factors that you took into consideration, and 
perhaps others, might result in a further reduction of the program 
and properly so? 

Secretary Fixverrer. I just would like to make one general obser- 
vation on that, and then I want Mr. MeCone to speak again. 

Of course, such a review is constitutional, necessary, and highly 
desirable, and we are very glad to have our figures checked. 
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I do just want to point this out, that the review has got to be such 
that there is certainty that it is not going to interfere in any substantial 
measure with the operation of this force or with the building up of 
this force or the safety of this force, because I think if a reduction 
is made by this committee and it seems to be one which could be 
accepted without it interfering with the operations or the safety 
of the force then that is something which we would welcome because 
it would be an oversight on our part, but I think on the policy issue 
of cutting down the efficiency of the operation, or increasing the likeli- 
hood that it would fail or increasing the likelihood, as the chairman 
has pointed out, that it would produce additional casualties among 
American Air Force personnel, that is something which we would like 
to argue out quite thoroughly before it is put into effect. 

Mr. Manon. Well, now, the field commanders came up to you with 
the implication that if we are going to have this 95-group program, 
and if it is going to operate properly we need this $7 billion or $8 
billion program. That is what we need, and that is the bare minimum. 
Now you come to us and say that this is the bare minimum, and any 
reduction would result in the impairment of our operation, which is 
the same position they took in coming to you. So, the protestations of 
the advocates do not necessarily preclude the making of reductions; 
they did not do so in your case. 

Secretary Frntetrer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I, of course, 
agree with that, but I do want to also counter it by the statement 
that we really have a sense of responsibility to the commanders 
involved, and one thing we have gone into in particular and that the 
Under Secretary has really gone into is this question, and the one 
place where, as I said before, 1 do want to argue is if something is 
proposed by the committee which is going to make this 95-wing force 
impossible to attain or make it inefficient in its operation or dangerous 
in its operation to the people who are going to use it. 

Mr. Manon. A supplanting statement by General Timberlake with 
respect to the problem that I have raised here would not be out of 
order. Do you have any reactions to this discussion here, General 
Timberlake ¢ 

General Trprrtakr. Yes, sir. In the first place, we started this 
in January and the requirements came in from the commands based 
on a yardstick which we gave them in headquarters, stating that a 
medium bomber base needs this item, that item, and the other item. 
They were hurriedly put together. Some of the ground rules that 
we gave them were not clear. 

In other words, take dependent housing, we did not cover it in our 
instructions to them, and as you know there later came out a Depart- 
ment of Defense ground rule saying that there would not be any 
family housing except an absolute minimum provided in this program, 
and the commanders provided for that in their requests because they 
did not know of that rule. Also many other items of that nature 
were submitted by them and where they were in doubt they put. in 
for the particular item because of the yardstick we furnished them, 
and then the policy control of their requirements took place in the 
Staff and in the Under Secretary’s office. So, it is not unreasonable, 
sir, if they did not know the rules exactly because it was done so 
hurriedly, that they would ask for anything if they had any doubt 
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about it, and I think that explains the great discrepancy here between 
the original figures and the final figures. 

Mr. Manion. Does the request now before the committee embody 
projects of the highest priority and leave out projects of lesser 
priority ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. It does. 


PRIORITY OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. Well, within the projects presented us in this $2,301,- 
000,000 request there are no doubt projects of higher priority than 
other projects. What would you think of the advisability of selecting 
the projects of the highest priority and giving consideration to them 
and giving approval to them at this time, and then in January pursu- 
ing the study and consideration of the other projects? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I would like to examine the third-priority 
items and see what the effect of their elimination would be. Hypo- 
thetically, Mr. Chairman, if you took priorities 1, 2, and 3, and you 
said we will do 1 or 2, or we will do 1, I would like to see what the 
effect of that would be. For example, I can understand that you 
might have a situation where doing priority 1 would do no good at all 
because if you did not have priority 2 you could not use priority 1, 
and priority 3 in that case now would create situations of a similar 
kind. Just to guess at one, suppose you did have in priority 3 in cer- 
tain of the overseas places, such as Alaska, the failure to provide 
certain housing, and you cleared without priority 3, and you provided 
priorities 1 and 2 you would have the installations there, but the 
men might be in housing of the most deplorable kind insofar as it 
being dangerous to their health is concerned. As a practical matter 
I would like to look at the way these priorities operate. 

Mr. McConr. Actually, Mr. Chairman, that has been exactly what 
has been done, and that is the reason why the authorization bill is 
for $3,567,000,000, and the appropriation is for $2,301,000,000, be- 
cause we have set aside for future financing, as the Secretary’s state- 
ment indicates, those things which we can defer for a time; but, as has 
been pointed out, the $3,500,000,000 authorization is considered as 
the minimum essential to accommodate and permit the deployment 
in operation of the 95-wing Air Force. The $2,301,000,000 will not 
provide those facilities, but will give us the minimum amount essen- 
tial to get the thing started. 

Secretary Frnverrer. May I make another comment at this point, 
and that is the time factor involved in these things when they are 
brought into being and, as the Under Secretary has pointed out, in 
our opinion, the entire $3,500,000,000 is necessary. The reason I say 
that is because of my estimate of the international situation. I think 
that more is required than we are now asking for. I think instead of 
cutting down on 1, 2, and 3 priorities my recommendations would be 
to have 4 and 5 included. 

Mr. Manon. Would there be any great difficulty in determining the 
priority of projects within the requests made here? 

General Traprrtake. Yes, sir; a great deal of difficulty. 

Mr. Manon. Why? 

General TrmpertaKe. Because there are all kinds of priorities in- 
volved in this. There are operational priorities and construction 
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priorities, and there is the lead time angle, the construction season 
and the coming winter season where if we get the money before the 
snow and ice comes we will be able to get them under cover and be 
able to proceed during the winter. So, in those various groups, you 
see, it is going to be hard to define the operational priority and the 
construction priority. We also have the long lead time coming up 
in the ordering of materials. 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to do something in Alaska, for ex- 
ample, in construction you cannot do much about it by the time this 
money becomes available so far as construction on the ground is 
concerned. } 

General TrwperLAKe. I have been told that to get the maximum 
amount of construction in Alaska, you should have funds by Novem- 
ber of the previous year. 

Mr.. McConr. That is correct. I can say that from actual 
experience. 


DESTRUCTION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. In this construction program do you expect to destroy 
any housing, barracks, and so forth, which is now in existence in 
order to build new and better installations? 

General TrmperLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I want a full statement at the proper time with 
respect to any construction which might be usable which you propose 
to destroy. 

General TrmperLaAKe. Do you want me to go into that now or later, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. I think I had better ask you about it now and have 
you go into the details later because it seems to me that if you have 
houses, barracks, or shops or hangers that might possibly suffice for 
a year or so you do not want to at this time destroy them and build 
newer and bigger and better facilities. 

General TrmperLAKe. We are not talking about usable in the present 
sense. This is shelter that might be fixed up at great expense into 
usable barracks. 

Mr. Manon. Please be prepared at one time later to discuss that 
type of program. 

General Trmperiake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would apply specifically to certain areas, 
but not over all. 

General TrmperLaKE. That is correct. 

(Norr.—Additional information will be supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, there has been some discussion in the press about 
fantastic and new secret weapons which have changed the defense 
picture. Off the record from now on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Finletter, Mr. McCone and General Timber- 
lake, I want to say that I have been pleased to hear your statements 
and to have your comments. I am impressed with the fact that you 
have given very thorough and serious consideration to these tremen- 
dous problems which are confronting ‘you in the Department of the 
Air Force at this time. Thank you. 

Mr. Sheppard, will you proceed ? 
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POINT OF OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, with reference to the so-called obli- 
gated, unobligated, and committed funds, the moment that these 
appropriations—whether it be this particular bill or any bill that has 
preceded this—become signed by the President into law, insofar as 
the general picture applies, they are considered as obligated funds 
because of the form of claim you had to present to justity the funds; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. 

General Asensto. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You say “No, sir” and he says “Yes.” Which is 
right? 

Secretary Finierrer. I say “Yes”; and I am probably wrong. 

General Asensria. Sir, we enter as obligations only those transac- 
tions on which a legal obligation to some other party has been incurred 
on behalf of the Government. That requires the letting of a contract 
in one form or another. Only then are the funds reported as obli- 
gated., The expenditures, of course, reflect the liquidation of these 
contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. My question was directed to the prac- 
tical aspect, of course, and not the mathematical or bookkeeping 
aspect. Both of your answers were right. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. I am the bookkeeper. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are the bookkeeper. Where do you determine 
the difference between an expended balance and an unexpended bal- 
ance? Where is that line of demarcation ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. McCone, will you present that ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. You had better let the bookkeeper answer that, be- 
cause it is going to be his responsibility, so far as I am concerned. 

General Asensio. When our obligations are liquidated we incur 
expenditures. Outstanding obligations which should be liquidated 
and are not yet liquidated are unliquidated expenditures. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let me ask you this question to see if you and I 
understand each other. In other words, somebody sends down to 
Captain X on desk so and so instructions to get a contract out for the 
construction hypothetically of five warehouses. Then he starts proc- 
essing the issuance of that contract. The minute that order reaches 
his desk, does that order constitute an obligation insofar as your books 
are concerned ¢ 

General Asrensio. No, sir. Here we get into a slight complication. 
It constitutes what we call in budget terminology a commitment. We 
reserve the funds administratively pending the obligation. Other- 
wise we could not keep track of exactly where we stood. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then if you issued a letter of commitment you 
would not consider that an obligation against the fund for a project ? 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would certainly hate to be a contractor working 
under a commitment, if that is the case. 

General Asrensio. Contractors do not work under a commitment, 
sir. They work under obligations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, here comes an emergency operation 
in which you issue a letter of intent to a contractor, whether it be in 
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procurement or whether it be in construction. The contractor takes 
off from Washington and goes back, hypothetically, to geographical 
location X, and he starts to work. The money which is to pay for 
that particular project, the construction project in that letter of in- 
tent, 1s not committed funds? 

General Asensio. That is an obligation, sir; the case you men- 
tioned. However, your previous hypothesis covered a case where we 
transmitted a directive to a contracting officer. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I see. 

General Asensio. That is the essential difference between the two 
vases, sir. If we issue a letter of intent we do have an obligation. But 
if we let a contract we do have an obligation. It depends on the con- 
tents of the letter. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What I am trying to get at is this: so far as associ- 
ations of functions are concerned and because of the ramifications that 
you have to cover in that operation, it is almost humanly impossible 
for the actual expenditures to be posted immediately insofar as com- 
mitment is concerned; is that right or wrong ? 

General Asensto, That is absolutely true, sir. There is a lag in the 
reporting at all stages of the game. 

Mr. Suerearp. I see. 

General Asensio. That, of course, increases with distance and diffi- 
culty of communication, 

Mr. Surrrarp. Do you not have this situation when you are dealing 
with committees here on your statements of leg rohan and commit- 
ments, at least to a certain degree; the answer is s “thus and so forth,” 
but there is always a sag, is there not ? 

General Asensio, Yes, sir, That is why, when I quoted a figure for 
obligations as of August 15 I stated “estimated obligations as of 
August 15,” because an estimate is all we can have for that late date. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is what you would be expected to have, as I see 
the situation. 


REDUCTION OF REQUESTS OF FIELD COMMANDERS 


There is another point where there has been considerable stress laid 
not only in this instance but in many other instances of hearings. 
That is with reference to where the field command makes a presenta- 
tion which, we will say, rounds out into $20 billion. Then you gentle- 
men in the policy-making echelon go through that presentation and 
you exercise what in my opinion the field does not have the preroga- 
tive to exercise; that is, the application of the dollar plus the degree 
of risk that has to be taken. So you divorce the responsibility in its 
original assumption and the degree of risk don’t you / 

Secret ary Finverrer. E xactly, That is precisely correct. 

Mr. Sueprarv. All right. To me that is the point which is very 
indicative of the difference between the field presentation and that 
which is finally brought to this committee. 

Secretary Frnverrer. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I do not see any other operation or modus operandi 
which really controls the factors to a more definite degree than those 
two factors. If there is one, please correct me. 
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Secretary Frnuerrer. Mr. Sheppard, I agree completely, 1 am sure 
wealldo. That is why I did not go along with the cuales sugges- 
tion about these priorities. All those things have been taken into 
consideration, for exactly the reasons you specify. 

Mr. Suepparp. The amount of intensity that is applied to the pro- 

ram in the field is one approach. Those men obviously feel fully 
justified in making their presentations to the degree that their personal 
experience and backgrounds indicate to them to be the necessity. | 
will. not say they do not have an interest. They have an interest 
but they have no degree of authority to exert as to the percentage of 
risk involved or to have the jurisdiction over cutting the dollars back 
to fit the national expenditure. 

Secretary Finterrer. Right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously there is a very pronounced differentia] 
there which I think is justifiable under the circumstances. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BASES IN EUROPE 


Gentlemen, you can answer this question either off or on the record, 
because it might be embarrassing if left on the record. I leave that 
up to you gentlemen. With reference to your bases in Europe, what 
is the policy of procedure as to issuing contracts or having your con- 
tracts Ghcocns functional through foreign governmental organizations 
‘ather than our own? Do we follow a program of having that par- 
ticular government handle our contracts at Y the work within their 
own media, or do we do it directly and have complete jurisdiction our- 
selves? Which of the two is correct? 

Secretary Finterrer. I am going to ask Mr. McCone, who is most 
familiar with those foreign contracts, to answer that. This is still on 
the record. 

Mr. McCone. To date all of our foreign contracts with one excep- 
tion, have been under our own management; they have not been under 
the management of any foreign country. We have not been in a po- 
sition where we must give a certain amount of money to a foreign 
«country and have them construct a facility for us. 

May I go off the record for a minute? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes, sir; any time you wish. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POLICY REGARDING LOCAL OBJECTION TO INDIVIDUAL BASES 


Mr. Suerparp. Relative to your policy on base locations within the 
continental United States, you make up a project for a base at a 
geographical location and then the community within that general 
area voices objection, and you reverse your position. What is the 
policy along that line? 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, it is not as definite as something which 
is fixed and immutable, but the general policy is that it is not to 
the interest of the Air Force, and therefore the national interest, to 
go into communities where we are not wanted. By being not wanted 
we mean officially not wanted. Then we act only on the recommenda- 
tions of the duly constituted authorities. That is not a fixed rule. 
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HAMMER FIELD 


Mr. Suerrarp. You were confronted with a difficult problem in 
Hammer Field operation at Fresno, Calif., were you not / 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. We have that situation there. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is my understanding at the moment, which is per- 
haps erroneous, that you have backed away from that situation and 
are now reviewing potential sites elsewhere. 

Secretary Frxterrer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McConre. We have not made a final decision as to our action. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If it should become necessary to move the site to 
another place, is there anything indicated at the moment as to what 
the additional cost would be in making that move / 

Secretary Finxuerrer. Yes; there is. The Under Secretary has 
gone into this matter quite fully. Mr. McCone, would you present 
that ¢ 

Mr. McConr. Yes. We are studying two alternate plans. One 
would be moving to a new location and recapturing a base—of which 
there are several—and activating it. The estimates indicate that 
the cost will run from $3 to $5 million more than Hammer Field. 

The second alternative would be to expand the Travis Air Force 
base north of San Francisco, which is a port of aerial embarkation, 
and expand it sufliciently so that it would accommodate the wing that 
was to goto Hammer Field. If we do that the cost will be somewhat 
less than Hammer Field. It would be a little less desirable, because 
we would have quite a concentration there, but it will be less in 
dollar cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Taking into consideration the total amount of proj- 
ects that have heretofore been presented and those presently under 
consideration, how many revisions of the Hammer Field type will 
you have to make? Is it indicated at the moment as to how mere 
might be in the making? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PREPARATION OF DeTAILED CoNstruCTION PLANS 


Mr. Suerrarp. One more thing I would like to have you inform me 
on as a matter of policy of procedure is this: with the amount of con- 
tracts that are necessary to be issued in your construction program, 
how much concentrated effort has been put upon having your plans 
precast to the degree that when you enter into negotiation you are 
not more or less at the mercy of the contractor? You can speak 
either in the present tense or in the past covering that issue. 

Mr. McConr. I would like to answer that question, because I think 
there is a great deal of thought being given by both the Air Installa- 
tions Board and the United States Army engineers to that problem. 
It is very gratifying to me that despite the fact that speed is of the 
essence in this program the planning is such that the great majority 
of the work within the zone of interior is now being let on competitive 
bidding. The competitive bids are quite satisfactory. We get a great 
many bids on our work, and the prices generally are very satisfactory. 

Now, on our overseas bases we do not do that. We must negotiate 
those on a fee basis, for obvious reasons. But within the zone of 
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interior the planning has advanced to a point where the great ma 


jority of the work can be let on a competitive-bid basis. 


GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS PRECLUDE USING MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Are you sure that in your operation of competitive 
bid, to which you just referred, you are not possibly closing the gate 
to a reduction in costs because of innovations in construction? You 
are going into the building of a warehouse with only a 36-foot wal! 
elevation, but you still stay with the historical procedure of poured 
walls, when you can reduce costs by going to the new type of panel and 
getting the same results, so far as the requirements are concerned, 
such as the weight requirements, wind resistance, and so forth. 

When you put out bids, that type of function is precluded. It is not 
being considered. What is being done to make the dollar go as far as 
possible in the new type of construction ¢ 

Let me elaborate. My experience has taught me that a good many 
contractors are becoming modernistic in their concepts to a very 
liberal degree as compared with what they were heretofore. I am 
wondering whether or not your specifications are elaborate enough to 
take advantage of those advances. At the moment it is indicated that 
they are not. 

Mr. McConr. I would like to ask General Myers to comment on 
that question. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; they definitely are. 

Mr. Suepparp. To what degree? 

General Myers. In two respects. Each of our invitations for bids 
on lump-sum contracts invites alternates by the bidder on construction 
methods and materials. 

In addition to that, in the case of barracks specifically we have pre- 
pared plans, or the Corps of Engineers has prepared plans at our 
instigation, whereby they have alternate methods which are specifi- 
cally spelled out. 

Mr. Sueprearp. When did they start that preparation ? 

General Myers. On the barracks ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes; wherein this particular type of operation could 
be made possible. I mean by that competitive bids on a different type 
of construction formula which could be applied to get the end result. 

General Myers. About 1 month ago on that particular item, sir. 
On all of our bids in the past, however, these invitations for alter- 
nate methods have always been in. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What was that? 

General Myers. Invitations for alternate methods and materials 
have been in all of our invitations for bids in the past. We have not 
specifically drawn up plans covering these alternate methods except 
now in the case of these barracks. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Since when, General Myers? 

General Myrrs. The last 2 or 3 years, to my knowledge, since I 
have been in this business. 

Mr. Suepparp. That might have been the intent, but that has not 
been effective on your field level. Not in all instances, at least. You 
had better check into the requirements of your cell construction on 
some projects as late as a month ago. 
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General Myers. It has been in the invitations for bids. Of course, 
the difficulty there is that a contractor has to produce certain plans 
to support his method. We have received those alternates in the 
past. 

Mr. Suepparv. You know, frequently one runs up against a situa- 
tion which is rather intriguing in its ultimate aspect upon a contract. 
At the moment I will refer to a required building of a project in your 
engine test cell structures, wherein you have to baflle to eliminate the 
sound. If you are immediately close to population, sound becomes 
very offensive to the public at large. Somebody in your organization 
has laid down the new type of operation, to wit, the baflle- pli ite con- 
struction, but you find that on your baflles you have a patent and a 
royalty involved. How do you cover that in your assumptive speci- 
fications. 

General Myers. I am not familiar with this specific one. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Would you like for us to look into that a little 
more ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. I am bringing it to your attention because I think 
it is worthy of attention. 

Secretary Finterrer. Very much so. 
(The following statement was supplied for the record :) 


Air Matériel Command is using its own design on baffles in all of its jobs. Both 
conversions and new test cells. 

The specifications call for— 

(a) Stainless-steel construction 
(b) Aluminum 
(c) Sheet metal (galvanized) with perforations as specified. 

Interior of bafile to be filled with fiber glass. 

Air Matériel Command has not specified any design or process owned or con- 
trolled by any firm or individual. 

Acoustical treatment and baffles were developed by a firm of consultants em- 
ployed by Air Matériel Command in connection with our own labs. 

One firm in Atlanta, Ga., hi is been endeavoring to have our contractors use his 
patented process of fabricating baffles. 

Air Matériel Command and the various construction contractors bidding on 
this work have refused to use this patented process for various reasons, mainly- 
higher cost than is considered necessary. 

This same firm has also offered to license the Government and contractors. 
So far everyone has declined the offer as stated above. 

San Berdu, Calif —Conversion of reciprocal test cells to jet test cells. 

Contract for baffles let to Industrial Sound Control Co., Hartford, Conn., based 
on Air Matériel Command detailed design. J. A. G. at Air Matériel Command 
(Patent Division) has assured Air Matériel Command no infringement issues 
and no royalties are indicated. 

Notre.—Thomas Tucker, Atlanta, Ga., installed baffles in test cells Oklahoma 
City in 1940—instead of following design furnished by Air Matériel Command 
Tucker used his own design which caused a failure. His design would not 
accommodate necessary wind velocity—they were torn out and Air Matériel 
design used. 

Informally advised that Tucker took Air Matériel Command design and had 
same patented. This all has been fought out by Headquarters, USAF. 





Mr. Suerrarp. I will say to you, gentlemen, my interest in this 
issue is the same as yours. Perhaps I have spent a little more time 
on some of these things than I should. However, I am interested in 
those developments, because I like to give credit to any contractor 
or organization that modernizes its functions wherein at a lesser 
cost you get the end result. I am not a believer in the pettern of an 
old psychology, as it presently prevails in some instances, I do not 
think you would be, either. 
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Secretary Frvierrer. That is a very helpful suggestion. 
I have no further questions at this time. Mr. Riley? 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, what is the policy on schools for the 
children of military personnel on bases? Do you contemplate con- 
structing and operating your own schools, or using the public schools 
which are available ? 

Secretary Finverrer. In general, only when there is no other school 
around, in a few instances there have been locally operated schools. 
Will you answer that, Mr. McCone? 

Mr. McConr. Yes. The criteria, as you will see when it is pre- 
sented, is that we have tried to locate these installations where school 
facilities are available in the adjacent community. That has been 
one of the matters we have studied before going into a location. In 
some instances that has not been possible. In some places we have 
had to create an installation or expand an installation which was 
remote from any community and, therefore, schooling was not avail- 
able. Then we have to provide for school facilities. 

Mr. Riiey. Is there any money in this request for the construction 
of schools on Air Force bases in the continental United States? 

Mr. McCone. Not very much. 

General TrmperLake. None, sir. 

General Myers. None. 

Mr. Ruzxy. There is none in this appropriation ? 

General TrmperLaker. No, sir. We utilize this Federal assistance to 
education, in which you can participate with the educational agencies 
to either build schools on the bases or just aid the civil schools to 
take our capacity, our additional capacity. 

Mr. Ritey. That was the point I was leading up to. Congress has 
provided under two laws, I think, in the last Congress, both to con- 
struct and to aid in the operation of schools. If the schools are just 
without the military facility, of course, that makes them available 
also to any children who are in the community, as well as the ones 
on the military base. 

I am glad to hear you say that, because I think that it is a health- 
ier policy to have a school outside the base. I believe the children 
are broadened by coming in contact with children who are not wholly 
from the military. 

General Trmpertakr. That is correct, sir. That is the general 
policy ; that this Federal assistance goes to the civil school authorities, 
and they use that to expand their schools to take care of our capacity, 
within the United States. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

General Timpertakr. There is one exception, sir. Overseas we 
do have one school in the program, and that is in Okinawa. 

Mr. Ritry. I can well understand that overseas and outside the 
United States you would have to provide school facilities. 

General TrmpertaKe. That is correct. 

Mr. Rirey. But there is nothing in this appropriation. Thank 
you; that is all. 
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ARRANGEMENTS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Taper. Mr. Secretary, frankly, I have felt for some time that 
before we proceed further with these appropriations for bases abroad 
we must have a little more information as to just what the situation 
is; what rights we have, and under what circumstances we might be 
able to use those bases. Because of the situation over there we should 
approach this problem very carefully and know something about 
what we are doing. 

I regard this as an item that should be taken up with you, and I 
am going right down through these projects and ask you to give us 
the picture on each one of them. 


BERMUDA 


The first item is Bermuda. What can you tell us about that proj- 
ect! 

Secretary Finierrer. Bermuda is under the lease base agreement 
of 1941. In other words, it was acquired as a part of the so-called 
destroyer deal. I have forgotten the exact details of it, but it is my 
recollection that it runs for 99 years. As you know, the rights in 
general, Mr. Taber, which we received under the 1941 agreement 
were highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Taser. What were they? — Did they give us the right to use it 
in any circumstances that might arise, or did they place a restriction 
upon our use‘ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Frnverrer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. What is our status on Bermuda? Is it an absolute set- 
up or is it dependent upon the British ? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is not dependent wpon any action by 
veto or any action by the British. The legal rights are that we are 
to have the right to use it. I would like to reserve the right to correct 
this on further examination of the agreement, but it is my impres- 
sion there is nothing said in the agreement of the conditions under 
which it is to be used. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BASES IN JAPAN 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber has just asked you some questions off the 
record, Mr. Secretary, about our rights in Japan; our right to use 
Japan as a base in the Korean war, and so forth, now that the treaty 
with Japan has been signed. I realize that you do not represent 
the State Department here, but do you, or does someone with you 
here, have the facts with respect to our rights from here on? You 
might also include Okinawa in the picture. ‘ 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Mr. Chairman, IT think it might be useful, 
of you cared at this point to introduce into the record the treaty and 
the separate military agreement, as well as the remarks made by Mr. 
Acheson and Premier Yoshida on the signing of the peace treaty 
itself. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you have someone insert the pertinent parts in 
the record at this point ? 

Secretary Fixterrer. Yes. We shall insert at this point in the 
record those documents. 

(The following was submitted for the record.) 


Tue EFFEect OF THE SIGNING OF THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY ON THE STATUS OF 
; Unirep States Mruirary RIGHTS IN JAPAN 


The signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty does not, in itself, substantially 
alter United States military rights in Japan. Article 6 of this treaty provides 
that: 

(a) All occupation forces of the Allied Powers shall be withdrawn from Japan 
as soon as possible after the coming into force of the present treaty, and in any 
case not later than 90 days thereafter. Nothing in this provision shall, however, 
prevent the stationing or retention of foreign armed forces in the Japanese 
territory under or in consequence of any bilateral or multilateral agreements 
which have been or may be made between one or more of the Allied Powers, on 
the one hand, and Japan on the other. 

(b) All Japanese property for which compensation has not already been paid, 
which was supplied for the use of the occupation forces and which remains in 
the possession of these forces at the time of the coming into force of the present 
treaty, shall be returned to the Japanese Government within the same 90 days 
unless other arrangements are made by mutual agreement. 

Subsequently, the United States-Japan Security Treaty was signed on Sep- 
tember 8, 1951, to provide for the continuation of United States military rights 
in Japan. This treaty is to come into force when ratified by both signatories 
and will authorize the United States to dispose of land, air, and sea forces in and 
about Japan. Japan also agrees during the exercise of the above right by the 
United States not to grant without prior consent of the United States, any bases 
or rights in or relating to bases or the right to maneuver or transit of ground, air, 
and naval forces of the third powers. The conditions which shall cover the dis- 
posal of the Armed Forces of the United States in and about Japan shall be 
determined by administrative agreements to be arranged between the two Govern- 
ments. This agreement is to be effective until in the opinion of the United 
States and Japan there shall have come into foree such United Nations’ arrange- 
ments or alternative individual and collective-security dispositions as will satis- 
factorily provide for the maintenance by the United Nations or otherwise of 
international peace and security in the Japan area. 


Secretary Frvuerrer. I would like to say at this point that what 
they provide in the main is that the Japanese Government, in the 
bilateral military agreement, recognizes that it is not in a position 
to defend itself at the present time and therefore, I believe within 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter, they can exercise the right 
to make a regional arrangement with the United States for the pro- 
tection of Japan. That agreement provides that the United States 
shall have the right to station troops and other military forces in 
Japan for the purpose of the defense of Japan and/or for the purpose 
of carrying out the obligations of the United States under the United 
Nations Charter in repelling the aggression in Korea. That is the 
substance of the matter as applied to the problem under consideration, 
The tenure is indefinite and is sufficiently long in practical contem- 
plation to warrant the expenditures on the various bases located in 
Japan, in my opinion. 

OKINAWA 


Mr. Taser. Okinawa is likewise in occupation status. We would 
have control there ? 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes, but the situation there is a little different 
from what I just stated. As I remember it, Okinawa is under United 
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Nations trusteeship, but the rights of the United States in it are suffi- 
ciently long in contemplated duration to justify the expending of 
funds for the establishment of these bases. 

Mr. Mauon. Could the free, independent Government of Japan 
abrogate that agreement at almost any time ‘ 

Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Chairman, that is a purely theoretical 
matter. Any government can abrogate any agreement at any time. 
They may not have the right to do so, but they have the power to 
do so. 

Of course, Okinawa is not in the possession of Japan. That is 
under United Nations trusteeship. 








































GUAM 


Mr. Taser. Guam is our own Territory ? 
Secretary Finterrer. Yes. It is administered by the Interior De- 
partment now. 


JOHNSTON ISLAND 


Mr. Taner. Johnston Island is ours, is it not? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, that is ours. 

Mr. Taner. Are there any others in here like these? 

Secretary Frnterrer. You have the base on Okinawa. 

Mr. Taner. For this purpose that is the same as what you have 
been talking about. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. 

(Nore.—Mr. Taber asked a series of questions on overseas bases 
off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERCENTAGE USE OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Taper. Now, I have a kind of general question I would like to 
ask. I do not know whether it should be on the record or not, but I 
would like to have it available to the committee in table form, at 
least, if it is not desired that it go in the record. 

I would like to have as to each facility, home-based or foreign, the 
extent to which the facility is presently being used. If it is all right 
to put it in the record, I would like to have it there. In any event, 
I would like to have it for the use of the committee. For instance, 
if you have a training station and are using it 25 percent, I would like 
to have that shown—that is, the capacity and the percent that it is in 
use. And if you have a bomber base and are using it 10 percent, I 
would like to have that shown. I would like to have that as to each 
facility that is involved in this estimate. 

Secretary Frvuerrer. We will be glad to furnish that, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. And perhaps if we could get it so that it would cover 
all of them, it would give us a picture that we could perhaps consider 
whether or not, if the station did exist, we could have the question 
asked as to why a certain facility was not being used instead of going 
further with some other construction. 

Secretary Frnterrer. We will supply that. 

(The information requested will be furnished the committee.) 
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Mr. Taser. Now, will there be someone here as to each of the items 
involved who will know the personnel capacity and the personnel use 
presently being made of each of the projects involved here ? 

Secretary Fintetrrer. Yes, Mr. Taber; there will be. 

Mr. Taper. Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR FUNDS ABOVE PRESENT REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. I will turn now to the general statement in which you 
have included some conclusions but the facts upon which they are 
based I am unable to find. For instance, on page 2 you say “Since 
the conception of this program, the necessity has arisen for increasing 
the current appropriation request to meet requirements which cannot 
be postponed.” But as I looked it through I did not find any detailed 
statement of what had brought forth the necessity, and I did not find 
what new requirements you had in here that could not be postponed. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. There is $273 million—is that right? 

General TrwperLake. That is correct. 

Secretary Finuetrrer. There is $273 million of urgent items, Mr. 
Scrivner, which had to be added to the original request. 

Mr. Scrivnrr. Well, that is still a conclusion—the urgency. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. They will have to be justified. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is nothing which shows what the necessity is. 

I try to keep pretty close check as far as I can on everything that 
is transpiring both here at home and abroad, and TIT cannot. recall 
anything I have read or heard that seemed to change the world picture 
so much to me. 

Secretary Frxuerrer. It is not the world picture. I am going to 
ask General Timberlake to speak to the $273 million supplemental 
appropriation and describe what it is. 

General Tiweertakr. The $273 million consists of $175 million to 
fully finance authorization for certain classified bases; $80 million 
for deficiencies due to the increased cost of construction of our previous 
programs ; $18 million for a joint project, classified ; and $304,800 that 
Mr. Vinson asked us to put in the bill to buy the land at one of our 
installations instead of leasing it. 

Now, I might say that none of that is in this present funding we 
are asking for at this time. 

Mr. Taner. That is in a deficiency estimate? 

General TimperLaAke. Yes. 

General Asensio. I would like to state that the status of that request 
is that it has been processed through the Department of Defense to 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget has not 
forwarded it to the Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is something that now arises that 
is not within this request at all, and IT had assumed the statement 
made by the Secretary on page 2 related to something within the 
current request. I have noticed time after time where the situation 
here is a little foggy because of the Secretary stating there is going 
to be more needed, more needed, and more needed, and this $273 
million seems to be in that same category—some of the “more”—rather 
than the present request. 
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Secretary Frvuerrer. Part of the difference between the $2,301,- 
000,000 requested appropriation and $3.5 billion in substantially 
approved authorizations. I think that sentence might just as well 
not have been in there. 

General TimpertaKke. It was put in there, I think, to show that 
since this program was first developed we realized we are taking a 
risk in asking for such a small percentage of funds compared to the 
authorization; that certain things had developed in the meantime 
where the urgency had been developed that we needed these funds, 
too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Still you do not say what the change has been, what 
the urgency is. All we can do is to sit over here and listen to the 
things you read to us or listen to the statements. 

General Trmper.ake. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And purely conclusions such as this give us abso- 
lutely nothing to base our thinking on, unless we are to take your 
recommendations and say “O. K.” Of course, if that is going to 
be the case, there is no use having any hearing at all: just t: ake your 
statement and rubber stamp it and have no hearing if that is to be 
the way it is done, I want no part of it. T have always understood 
our task was to hear the justifications and apply some little judgment 
of our own with practical common sense: otherwise we are serving 
no purpose. I still say what has been said does not show to me what 
the change is or what the urgency is. Maybe that is all we can get. 

General Myers. I think we can explain some of it. As the See- 

retary has testified, we endeavored to phase this program and reduce 
our current request as much as possible. In reducing our money 
request in the case of this deficiency item we have been speaking about 
we asked for the authorization but did not fund it. That applies to 
projects in the 1951 program for which we have the authorization 
but not enough money, and due to increased costs we are not able to 
go ahead with those projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is only $80 million? 

General Myers. That is only $80 million. So we have projects in 
that category now that are deferred and are ready for contract, but 
we have to hold them up. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understood it, this was not within this $2,301,- 
000,000. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it is not within this presentation at all. I as- 
sumed from the Secretary’s statement there was something in this 
presentation that had become urgent, that could not be postponed. 

General Myers. This is in the present authorization but against 
which we did not ask for money in this request. It is in H. R. 4914, 
the authorization, but we did not ask for funds. We now find unless 
we get funds against that authorization, we will just have to hold 
up projects that are readv for contract. 

The $18 million for the joint project which General Timberlake 
mentioned as the deficiency in funding is the deficiency between the 
funds requested and the authorization. This is a joint classified 
project that we feel must be constructed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am now starting to anticipate the situation, namely, 
that before we are through you are going to ask for $273 million in 
addition to the $2,301,000,000, 
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General TrmBerLAKE. We are not permitted to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are you suggesting it, then? 

General TrmprrtaKke. We are suggesting changes in the situation. 
Since the program was made up last March and along there, we found 
an increased urgency developed for that. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you dropped some things you had 
in mind then and added these ? 

General TrmpertAKe. No, sir. What happened is that we found 
things had developed faster. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. McConr. I think the explanation is this. There is need for 
$273 million more than the $2,301,000,000. There are other possible 
sources for that money, other funds, that either have been made or 
will be made available to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would think that was true. 

Mr. McConr. If those requirements cannot be funded from other 
funds, then we are going to have to come during the course of this 
hearing and justify an increase in the $2,301,000,000. However, in 
the latest discussions we had with the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, which was last Friday afternoon, it was thought it would not 
be necessary to increase our request because funds would be available 
from other sources. 

I think that is the answer to the question. 


*“ A USTERE” PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, possibly we could understand each other better 
if somebody could define what your understanding of the word 
“austere” or “austerity” is. 

Secretary Frnverrer. I will make a try at that and then ask Mr. 
McCone and General Timberlake to be more specific. 

This program is austere in the following respects: One, from the 
point of view of time, we are taking a calculated risk in delaying the 
completion of the necessary bases by asking only for funds of $2,301,- 
000,000 during this year and therefore postponing the completion of 
the wing structure and thereby extending the date as of which the 
95-wing Air Force will be able to do its work. 

Secondly, it is austere in the sense that while we have not neglected 
operational features such as high-speed refueling, which are strictly 
necessary, we have held them down as low as we could. 


LACK OF HOUSING FACILITIES 


The further respect is on the housing. I think all of you who have 
visited the bases where the Air Force personnel live will agree it is 
pretty austere. I can think of many cases in the various visits I have 
made around the country and in Alaska and in the northern bases 
where I was shocked at the conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you speaking of military personnel or their 
families ’ 

Secretary Frnterrer. Military personnel and their families, where 
dependents allowed. Just to pick one example at random, I remem- 
ber Mr. McCone and I happened to visit Muroc Base in 1947. I re- 
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member at that time we were really disturbed at the really substandard 
conditions under which civilized men were asked to live. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was 4 years ago. 

Secretary Frnverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation now ? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is just what I was coming to. I have 
been out there since with Mr. McCone, and now it has been improved 
to the extent of about 50 percent in the course of 4 years—50 percent 
of the housing is good; the other 50 percent is the same stuff—that is, 
purely substandard. All you have to do is to look at it and ask 
whether you would want to have growing boys of American families 
live in hovels and housing of that kind. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are not referring to those shacks up there; are 
you? 

Secretary Frniterrer. No. Of course, many of you gentlemen have 
been to Alaska. You know it is fairly cold in the winter there. You 
have two cities—Fairbanks and Anchorage—approved for perma- 
nent housing. They are not entirely adequate. And you cannot get 
any Wherry housing up there, and the makeshift conditions under 
which these people live in the Arctic cold are really substandard. 

I am not familiar with Limestone base, but Limestone is a very good 
base, and the last request for housing there is what ? 

General TimpertaAKe. We have a request in this program for family 
housing there. That is an exception. 

Secretary Finterrer. I went to Presque Isle recently. Presque Isle 
cannot get Wherry housing because it is not a permanent base; there- 
fore it does not qualify legally. And the tar-paper shacks and 
dirty-looking places that are there are really unimaginable. Among 
other things, even paint is not allowed on some of those substandard 
places where they live. We are not asking for any improvement of 
them: the only place we are asking for improvement in housing is at 
Limestone and Alaska. Is that right? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I have understood and was going to 
ask awhile ago—were these the only two considered ¢ 

Secretary Frnterrer. That is what I mean by the austerity business. 

Mr. Scrivner. You feel it is austere with the barracks you are pro- 
viding for two men to a cubicle? 

Secretary Fincerrer. I have seen a great many barracks around 
this country that I consider definitely substandard. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked. 

Secretary Finuerrer. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just asked if you feel two men to a cubicle is 
austere. 

Secretary Finuerrer. I cannot answer that question in general. 

Mr. Scrivner. Recalling as I do my visit to both Annapolis and 
West Point, where the rooms are small and dark, there are four. 

Secretary Frnterrer. I have seen housing conditions with four men 
to a cubicle in a brand new barracks. It is pretty crowded with 
four men in one of those cubicles. Two men, I think, would be better. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is pretty crowded at West Point and Annapolis 
for four men, too. 

Secretary Frnterrer. That may be. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And men have been clamoring for a number of 
years to get in these Academies, regardless of the number of men. 

General Myers. We are not planning on two men ina room. It is 
generally three to a room. 

Mr. Scrivner. The specifications that have been presented to us 
have been for two. 

Secretary Fixverrer. In general, I would like to see at least two 
toaroom. I have seen a three-occupancy, but a four-occupancy gets 
pretty congested. Maybe it is safe from the medical point of view, 
but I should doubt it. 

General TrwpertaAKke. Three to a room, 72 square feet to a man, is 
the standard OSD allowance for sleeping space. 

General Myers. As a matter of interest, I was at a base recently 
where men are living in Quonset huts without windows, double-deck 
with beds about 2 feet apart. To my mind it is a terrifically unsani- 
tary way in which to live and crowd men in, in a cold country. 

It is equally bad in tropical locations when you have the same 
conditions. Those are things I do not think you can tolerate. 

Mr. McCone. I was in a tropical base on the 2d of July and went 
into a tent where our boys are living when the temperature was about 
110°. IT went in and sat down on a cot to talk tothem. I would just 
like to tell this committee it was the most insufferable place you could 
ask men to live. It isan absolute shame to have American boys living 
under such conditions in that climate. I am very familiar with that 
country. 

I have had a lot of experience visiting these places. Our boys are 
now living under conditions that the ordinary contractor would not 
think of putting his men. 

In order to sleep at night they take a blanket and go into the air- 
conditioned terminal building and lie down on the floor—sleep on 
the floor on a blanket. I consider those conditions very severe. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is another statement that I cannot understand: 

The base structure of the Strategic Air Command is in the process of being 
built. 

Now, I had assumed from what I have heard about the Strategic Air 
Command, it was ready to do the job, if alerted, on practically a 
minute’s notice, so that I supposed it had already been established 
for a long time. 

Secretary Finterrer. The base structure of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand started practically at scratch at the end of the war. ‘To some 
extent, the zone of the interior bases were used, but the bulk—I think 
I am right in saying that the bulk of the zone of interior bases of the 
Strategic Air Command zones have been improved since the war. 

General TimpertaKke. Are being improved. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Have been and are being improved. 

General TimperLAKE. Yes. 

Secretary Frxterrer. Now, when you get overseas they are being 
built, as I say in the statement, from scratch. There are other fields 
which should be developed, new fields—— 

Mr. Scrivner. And you said something about new fields. 

Secretary Frnverrer. I believe that the Strategic Air Command 
base structure, as presently existing, is not at the end of the road. I 
do not think the final production is complete, nor the rotation fields. 
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I think all of these things will have to be improved with respect to 
their capability for the effective operation of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include the bases within the United States / 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes; those also need to be developed. When 
we were on the 48-wing level, before Korea, we had certain bases, 
but the structure was not adequate, for the presently authorized 95- 
wing. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that had been your original statement, I could 
have understood it, perhaps, but it does not refer to the 48- or the 95- 
wing; it merely says that the base structure of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is in the process of being built. 

This base structure requires bases within the continental United States and 
in foreign countries. 

As I said, I had assumed from what has been said that we do have 
bases within the United States, and I can understand the need of out- 
lining a program for bases in foreign countries, but if that statement is 
left in here, it would give the impression that we practically have 
nothing, and I do not think that is true, considering the statements I 
have heard that the Strategic Air Command is capable of doing the 
thing pretty well. 

Secretary Fintevrer. I have not meant, Mr. Scrivner, to say that 
the Strategic Air Command has no bases as of the date of this request. 
What I meant to say that the base structure was in the process of being 
built. 

Mr. Scrivner. Rather that it must be enlarged, than that it is being 
built, because you have something to start on. 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes; we did have something to start on. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you are thinking more of enlargement or 
expansion. 

Secretary Finterrer. It is the improvement of existing bases that 
we have, as well as the increase in the number of bases. What I have 
tried to say, and I am sorry if I expressed myself badly, was that the 
base structure was something that we are seeking to create, one which 
is adequate for the purpose, which has to serve a tremendous important 
function. I was trying to say that the thing was in the process of 
being constructed. I did not mean to give the impression that we did 
not have any bases as of the date of this request. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is another statement which you make that of 
necessity may have to be explained off the record : 

I think it important that this appropriation be granted to put the Air Force and 
other United States representatives in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in a position to negotiate properly in connection with the tactical air bases for 
the NATO forces, 


(Off-the-record discussion.) 
ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 10 of your statement you are talking about 
the strength, the same as you have now, 800,000; and by June 30, 1952, 
1,061,000, 

This does not have anything directly to do with construction pro- 
gram, but my recollection, at least from what I read somewhere, was 


Ad 


that the enlistment program was not keeping up with what had been 
anticipated. Is that still true, or is the enlistment curve up? 
Secretary Finterrer. I do not know about the staus of that. 
General Disosway. We were some 1,900 behind, but we expect to 
catch up. 
Mr. Scrivner. You anticipate you will meet your enlistment re- 
quirements without the use of selective service ? 
General Disosway. We are certainly hoping to do that. 


Use or New Meruops or Construcrion 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard raised a question earlier today about 
some of your contracts and some different methods, new methods, of 
construction. At least, his question raised a situation in my mind 
having to do with new methods of construction. I am not an engineer, 
nor a construction man, although I do find occasion quite often to 
read some of the magazines and what not that are put out by various 
engineering firms on this subject, by contractors, contracting associa- 
tions; and I recall reading not too long ago of a new type of con- 
struction, which was related not particularly to barracks but to store 
buildings, warehouse buildings, and structures of that sort, in which 
process they pour the wall in place on the ground and then erect the 
wall, and the claims that were made there sounded awfully good to 
me, with the thought that the method might be adapted to military 
use, and that the cost both from the standpoint of material and 
labor would be considerably lower than the present construction 
methods now being used. 

What has been your experience?’ Have you run into that or given 
consideration to that in drawing up your specifications and contracts? 
It may be that Mr. Sheppard, who is an engineer, because of his 
engineering background, would have more technical details beyond 
even what I have read, but it looked to me like a very, very practical 
thing. 

General Myers. That is the Normac type of construction that you 
refer to? 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the trade name? 

General Myers. Normac. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pardon the interjection, but under that process the 
only thing you have to consider in the cost of operation is when you 
have tolift it beyond 36 feet ; then they have to use a mechanical device 
for lifting the walls. They can do it up to about a 36-foot wall; but, 
when you go beyond that, you lose about 10 percent or more, even in the 
production-line operation. If you are building one building you can 
do pretty well, figuring off the 10 percent; but, if you run three or 
four buildings, then it reduces the possibilities in proportion, in pro- 
duction-line operation. 

In other words, they must use a mechanical device. But they have 
shown that under those conditions they can construct a wall that will 
provide a smooth finish, that will take paint, or any other finish, and 
they get away from the rough surface. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I recall the method about which I read, which 
raised this inquiry, it seemed to present a rather logical statement. 

General Timperiake. Could I say something about that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 
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General TrmpertaKe. Particularly on the dormitory and barracks, 
where you have the more repetitive type of building, we have had, as 
General Myers explained, requested the Corps of Engineers in making 

rovision for the conventional type of building, to include certain 

road specifications in which the nonconventional method may be or 
could be used. The only thing the bidder has any trouble with, if he 
has trouble, is in joining the walls to insure soundness of the building, 
and that is put in just to make sure that the nonconventional builder 
would have a chance to bid on the contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will make an analysis of the approved con- 
tractors in the file of the procurement agency, inevitably you will find 
that, out of 100 possible, there would not be more than 10, approved 
and when you check the 10 usually it drops down to about 3; and you 
find that, when the original bids went out, often the bidder does not 
know the end result required. I know that is true from what took 
place in my own State. 

General Myers. I think we ought to call on the Corps of Engineers, 
who are here, to discuss that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I spent some 414% hours going over this matter wifh 
the Corps of Engineers just a few weeks ago, concerning barracks 
in my district. 

General Myers. We have had a large number of bids on many 
projects. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This is not said in criticism of the Engineers, be- 
cause it applies to other branches of the service, but this did indicate 
that there was a certain amount of looseness. It is one thing to use a 
service to design plans that are understandable, and it is another thing 
to tell that service what you want to be sure that you are going to get 
the end result you want, and to follow the new method through to 
see that you get the end result. And the using Agency is charged 
with the responsibility of spending the money. The engineers are 
competent, a fine collection of men, but I am talking about the con- 
tractor’s concepts, out at the place where the work is going on, and I 
refer to a $50 million job, and I can cite you to three of them where 
bids were recently put out to some three contractors. I can under- 
stand, where the work is being done in an area where you have plenty 
of time, where the operation does not have to be expedited, you may 
want to operate another way, but if you want to step up production, 
to reduce the time involved, that is another factor when you are con- 
sidering the backlog of requirements, where the same amount of money 
is being expended 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). I had no idea I was 

Mr. Suerrarp. Going to get my comments. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad now that I raised the question, not only 
as it relates to this concrete process but you have raised the question 
on some programs which I think might be of interest. 

General Myrrs. This process you speak of has been used on some 
projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks to me as if it were particularly adapted to 
warehouses, for instance. 

General Myers. It is being used on some warehouses. 

— Suerparp. Will you give us a list showing where it is being 
used ¢ 
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General Myers. Yes; I can give you the places. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 
(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


PREFABRICATED MASONRY SIDE WALLS 


The Air Force and the Corps of Engineers have investigated the use of pre- 
fabricated masonry side walls in the construction of Air Force facilities in an 
attempt to examine all means of achieving a lower building cost. 

The use of precast on-the-site concrete slabs, raised into position by power 
hoist, has been determined to be entirely feasible for slabs not to exceed 8 to 10 
feet in height. The construction of walls of a greater height presents a special 
problem, but it is anticipated that the difficulties to be encountered can be 
overcome, 

Economy of this type construction will depend upon local labor markets, 
availability of materials, and experience of local contractors, 

At the request of the Air Force, the district engineer, Louisville district, made 
provision in the bid forms for alternate estimates for this type construction on 
2 warehouse included in the fiscal year 1951 program for the Eight Hundred 
and Sixty-second Specialized Depot, Dayton, Ohio. After discussion of the 
requirements hetween the district engineer representatives and severai con- 
tractors, one bid was submitted. The various contractors indicated concern 
regarding their ability to meet these requirements because of lack of experience. 
The one bid submitted on this project was approximately the same as for 
standard concrete block curtain walls. However, the contractor submitting the 
one bid furnished only meager information as to his method of construction, 
and an evaluation could not be made to determine that the Government would 
cbtain value received. The Corps of Engineers also requested bids on this type 
of construction for warehouses to be built at Camp Lee, Va. None were 
submitted. ‘ 

Since the fiscal year 1952 program contemplates the provision of much more 
warehouse space than the fiscal vear 1951 program, it is anticipated that a 
broader construction experience will be encountered which will permit us to take 
tull advantage of this comparatively new-type building method. This will be 
particularly true in southwestern United States, where standard construction 
materials are not so readily available. 

As far as Air Force experience in connection with privately financed title VIII 
(Wherry) housing is concerned, this type of construction is being used in S800 
units presently under construction at Biggs Air Force Base. The sponsor on 
Biges Air Force Base submitted proposals on other bases, but his proposal was 
not considered equal to others submitted, although not due to type of construc- 
tion used. It was also proposed for approximately 180 units at Patrick Air 
Force Base, Fla. However, due to financial difficulties, the original sponsor 
could not go ahead with the project .and brought in another construction firm 
that elected to use concrete block rather than prefabricated slab side walls. 

Mr. Scrivner. In answering the question, Mr. Secretary, as related 
to the stateent on page & about housing, I seem to remember that 
either you or somebody said that you consider the question of hous- 
ing, availability of housing, as one of the main considerations in the 
reestablishment or reactivation of some of the bases. 

Secretry Frnierrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As we go through the details on each one of these 
items, will the matter of housing be discussed by somebody ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes; it will be, Mr. Scrivner. 


NEED FOR EXTENSION OF RUNWAYS 


Mr. Scrivner. This probably does not have anything to do with 
the problem, except the question was presented to me, and as a lay- 
man I could not answer it. But, as people have read of the enlarge- 
ment of the Air Force, as it pertains particularly to the length of the 
runway, and more particularly as they relate to the use of jets, the 
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question has been asked of me, and in fact, the question had arisen 
in my mind, and I had no answer, but the question has been asked 
as to why, if it is possible to launch these jets from a carrier, the largest 
of which is something like 1,200 feet, why is it so necessary to have 
such long runways for the Air Force? 

Secretary Frxierrer. Well, in general, the answer to that is this, 
Mr. Scrivner: that the lifting of the plane off a carrier involves cer- 
tain limitation on the type of plane you can lift. You can lift a very 
small plane off anything. On the other hand, if you put everything 
into the plane that you need in order to properly protect the personnel 
and to get the plane back, you need a larger machine to do that. You 
need a better machine, and that machine can get off oetter from a 
land base. There is no doubt whatsoever that the land base can get 
off a better machine than a floating base. 

But the mere fact that you can get a plane off a carrier does not 
mean that you can get all planes off carriers. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. But it is true that fighters do get off carriers. 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes; the fighters do get off and land on 
carriers. 

Mr. Scrivner. And there are many bases where you are going to 
increase runways to handle some interceptors. 

Secretary Finxuerrer. Interceptor bases—there are a great many 
interceptor bases in the United States, but what we are talking about 
now involves the equipment the carrier would not handle. 

Mr. Scrivner. This did not relate to the argument concerning the 
availability or the suitability of carriers against the Jand bases, but 
the question was raised, if you can get a jet or a fighter off a carrier, 
why do you need to have & or 10 thousand feet of runway at these 
bases? ‘The question did seem logical to me, and I could not give a 
satisfactory answer. 

Mr. MeCone. I think there is another thing to be considered, Mr. 
Scrivner: You can of course catapult a plane off a carrier, but catapult 
equipment is expensive. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. 

Mr. McConr. I do not know how that expense compares with the 
cost of runways. 

Mr. Scrivner. It also involves arresting equipment. 

Mr. McConr. And it involves a very substantial operating cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me suggest that when the record comes down 
to you that you have someone provide a logical, not too long, state- 
ment for the record. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Scrivner. 

(The information requested follows :) 

1. The introduction of the modern jet high-performance aircraft has neces- 
sitated considerable increase in runway lengths. Under certain conditions of 
temperature and altitude such as 90° F. and elevation 3,000 feet, the F—-S6 has 
a required runway length of 9,700 feet. The length is 1.75 times the ground 
run of this aircraft. The ground run and consequently the runway length would 
be considerably less if we could reduce the weight, operate always at sea level 
or always have a head wind at the time of take-off. 

2. The reasons that a Navy aircraft can operate from a carrier deck are— 

(a) The carrier has a forward speed of approximately 35 knots; 
(b) The earrier is equipped with catapults; 

(c) The carrier can always head directly into the wind; and 
(d) The carrier is always at sea level elevation. 
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3. The Air Force has made comprehensive studies to determine the optimum 
method of take-off for military aircraft which will maintain proper balance be- 
tween aircraft performance, cost of operation, and operational capabilities. This 
study recommended that the liquid rocket should be adapted as the preferred 
method for obtaining auxiliary thrust for take-offs. The use of catapults simi- 
lar to those used on Navy carriers is not considered practicable for airfields 
since it eliminates all-weather operation in landing. It would no doubt increase 
scramble and retrieving time and as the weight of aircraft increases the cata- 
pult operation becomes more difficult and costly so that it is not feasible for 
heavy aircraft. It is also interesting to note that at Navy airfields the catapult 
is not used even for those aircraft designed for its use on carriers and that 
certain Navy patrol bombers are not designed for use with catapults. 

A quotation from the magazine Aviation Week August 20, 1951, is as follows: 

“Navy’s new runway-construction program calls for standard sea-level length 
of 8,000 feet to accommodate longer take-offs of jet planes and big transports. 
Paradox of the longer runways for carrier fighters which operate from short 
carrier decks is explained by the fact that the Panthers, Banshees, and hotter 
jets yet to come, usually get off the carriers with catapults and land with the 
aid of hydraulic arresting gear, neither of which is available at regular Naval 
air-station runways. Top Navy air leaders recently told Congress matter-of- 
factly that it costs only two or three jet plane crashes at $800,000 apiece on a 
too-short runway to pay for its extension.” 


NUMBER OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I think before we hear the testimony of General Tim- 
berlake, that it might be well to narrow the questions down to two 
or three things to be thoroughly covered. 

Do you mean to say, when you refer to 232 Air Force installations, 
listed on page 10 of your statement, that you want a total of 309 
under this program; in other words, that you are requesting 77 ad- 
<litional bases, and does that also mean that 71 of these new bases 
would be overseas and 6 of the new bases would be within the United 
States ¢ 

Secretary Frxuerrer. I think that is true. 

General Trwpertake. No—— 

Mr. Manon. Will you clarify that for the record, please ? 

General Myers. These are major-type installations, and at the 
present time, as of June 30, 1951, the 232 figure shows there are 
now 150 in the zone of the interior, and 82 overseas; the 309 as of 
June 30, 1952 are 178 in the zone of the interior, and 131 overseas. 

Mr. Manion. One hundred and seventy-eight and one hundred and 
fifty-one ¢ 

General Myers. One hundred and seventy-eight and one hundred 
and thirty-one overseas. So, that is an increase of 28 in the zone of 
the interior and 49 overseas. 

Mr. Manon. How do you gibe that with the statement that “The 
new bases are overseas bases, except six which are located within the 
United States” ¢ 

General Traprertake. Those are new bases, brand. new bases. 

Mr. McConr. We are building 6 new bases and activating 22. 

Mr. Manon. It was a little misleading to me. At any rate, you 
are activating 22? 

Mr. McConr. Yes, 22. 

Mr. Manion. You are activating 22 old bases. Of course, these old 
bases may have nothing there but a little strip of concrete. 
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Mr. McCone. Of course, at some installations they have some facili- 


ties, land, and utilities. Six of them are brand new where we have 
never been before. 


NEW AIR BASES 


Mr. Manon. Give us briefly what those six new ones are. 
General Trwpertake. Yes, sir, Lancaster, Pa.; McGee-Tyson, 


Tenn.; Friendship, Md. 


Mr. Manon. Lancaster is not in here as between the House and 


Senate, I believe. 


General Trmpertake. Yes, sir; it is in. 

Mr. Manon. In both bills? 

General TrmperLakKe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Treertake. There is no question on that, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is that last one? 

General Timpertake. Friendship International Airport, Balti- 


more; Youngstown, Ohio; Grandview, Mo.; and Portsmouth, N. H. 


Now, they are classified as new because up until we started this pro- 


gram we had no real-estate equity in the bases. 


Mr. Manon. Name those : again, Lancaster and what? 
General Timpertake. McGee-Tyson. That is two words. 
Mr. Manon. Where is that? 

General Trmpertake. That is in Tennessee. 

Mr. Manon. Where in Tennessee ? 

General TimperLake. Near Knoxville, sir. 


FRIENDSHIP AIR BASE 


Mr. Manon. And the one after that is what? 
General Timpertake. Friendship International Airport, Balti- 


more, Md. 


Mr. Taser. That is a big set-up already; is it not? 
General TrmpertaKe. Yes, sir; it is the Baltimore Municipal Air- 


port. 


Mr. Taser. Was not this Friendship a Government base? 
General TroperLake. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did we not build it? 

General Trmpertake. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did we not build it in the wartime? 

General TrpertaKE. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Who did build it? 

General Trmpertake. The city of Baltimore built it. 

Mr. Taser. As a municipal airport? 

General TrmpertaKe. And they called it the International Airport. 
Mr. Marion. No doubt CAA participated, but the Air Force, as 


such, did not participate, I presume. 


General 'TrmBerRLAKE. These are not good figures, but I think some- 


thing on the order of $1,500,000 or $2,000,000 was CAA participation 
against $16,000,000 total cost. 


Mr. McCone. I think you better get the correct figures for the 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


The total cost for the airport through the three-runway stage, including the 
terminal building, was $14,612,253. Of this amount, the city of Baltimore in- 
vested $11,924,121, and the Federal Government, through the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, invested $2,688,132. 

Mr. Manion. Now, let me seek to recapitulate. A lot of this re- 
quest has to do with existing bases in this country and overseas. How- 
ever there are 6 strictly new bases proposed in continental United 
States and there are 228 reactivations of old bases, making a total of 
28 new bases, in a sense, in continental United States? 

General Timper.ake. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And the number of new bases overseas will be approx- 
imately SZ ¢ 

General Myers. Forty-nine additional, and a total of 151. 

Mr. Manon. Forty-nine additional overseas making a total of 1317 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION BY ARMY ENGINEERS 


Mr. Manion. All right. Now, is it proposed that under the pro- 
cedure heretofore followed construction work will be done upon the 
Air Force request, but actually by the Army engineers in continental 
United States? 

General Myers. Yes; with certain minor exceptions. 

Mr. Manion. Well, has you relationship with the engineers been 
satisfactor Vv in these oper ations ¢ 

Mr. McConr. Yes; it has been satisfactory. 

Secretary «gt In some cases it has been extraordinarily 
good, 

Mr. Manion. I have heard the rumor that you have changed plans 
from time to time and waited a long time to make your plans known 
to the engineers and have thereby made more difficult their jobs of 
doing a good job for the Air Force. What about that? 

Mr. McCone. May I answer that ? 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes. 

Mr. MeCone. I think that there has been in the past room for 
tightening down the work ng relationship between the Air Force and 
the Army engineers, but it has been satisfactorily worked out by Gen- 
eral Pick for the * mene and General Timberlake for the Air 
Force, and in my opinion the procedure is working satisfactorily now. 
Mr. Manion. You do think some improvements have been made? 

Mr. McConr. Very definite and excellent improvements. 

Secretary Fixterrer. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, for the 
record, that in at least one instance that I happen to know rather 
closely the wor k of the engineers has been really extraordinarily and 
exceptionally fine and that the working relationship of all of the serv- 
ices engaged in this project | as been of the very highest order, and we 
owe a special debt of gratitude to General Pick for the way in which 
he has worked with us on this particular project, and insofar as I 
know on all others. 

Mr. McCone. I would like to amplify that off the reeord. 

( Diseussion off the record. } 
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CONSTRUCTION OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. Will the engineers do all of your construction of bases 
overseas! If there are exceptions, what are the exceptions and why ? 

Secretary Frnierrer. I think Mr. McCone did refer to that before 
in connection with some of our bases overseas. In general, we would 
like to construct our own bases and for that purpose use the engineers, 
but in certain instances it has not always been acceptable that we do 
that to the Government of the host country. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Mr. McConr. Off the record a second. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mauon. Now, another general question. Let us say that we 
are fully convinced that it is necessary to build X bases in continental 
United States or abroad and that we all agree, we are unanimous on 
that. Now, the question arises just what installations are absolutely 
required and how can we keep the cost to a minimum and at the same 
time get the maximum utilization out of the bases / 

Secretary Frxierrer. Supposing we have to build a base in conti- 
nental United States; what are the criteria used ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; what studies have you made, and what plans 
are in operation, and how sure can we be either that you will not build 
additional facilities of one kind or another which are not absolutely 
necessary ? 

Secretary Frxverrer. That we are building the right thing? 

Mr. Manon. That you are building the right thing, and using the 
right process, and saving money. 

Secretary Finuerrer. I have great confidence that that is being done, 
as Mr. MeCone is in charge of the criteria used. Will you explain that, 
Mr. McCone? 

Mr. McConr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that question will ‘answer 
itself when you receive the presentation which will follow on the 
criteria that we have followed in the design of these bases: Now we 
go into it in the presentation in great detail. 

Mr. Marron. Can you now proceed with your presentation, General. 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTION PRICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask a question on that same general line while 
vou are on that subject. Is the Air Force, generally speaking, satis- 
fied with the prices quoted by the engineers? Did you ever have 
any occasion to wonder if they are not pretty high ? 

Mr. McConr. Yes. We are continually after them because we are 
afraid they are high. However, we have not been able to prove our 
case because actually the bids, when they are all in prove out that on 
the average, on the mean, the engineers’ estimates have been reason- 
able and have only contained what might be considered a reasonable 
contingency. Is that a correct statement, General ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, I think it is. I might add that we are con- 
tinuously reviewing with them. Our unit prices right now are being 
reviewed in connection with the future program. So, it is continu- 
ously reviewed and kept up to date based on experience. 
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INSPECTION OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Mr. Manon. Let me pursue that a little further. In your inspection 
of Air Force construction work do you find that the work is being done 
in an orderly way and with a minimum of wastage of material and 
manpower? Someone was telling me that he had visited a base, and 
he was making some inquiry about it obviously, and that this big con- 
tractor who was doing this work at a certain Air Force base was 
cutting the material and shipping it in there, and it was being erected 
with an amazing economy of operation. I was glad to hear that, as we 
have not seen as much of that as we want to see, and apparently some 
of you people have been looking at this. Is a good job being done by 
the contractors under the supervision of the engineers? 

General Myers. I think it is. 

Mr. Manon. In the early stages that was not exactly true. 

General Myers. Naturally when we have a contract, that is a lump 
sum contract, if he is a good contractor, and they do not select them 
unless they are good ones, he is going to make every economy possible. 
I think the jobs are efficient. 

Mr. Taper. You say they do not select them unless they are good 
ones. That is going a good way. 

General Myers. They do not select them unless they are competent 
to do the job. 

Mr. Taner. Well, I would not want to subscribe to that. 

General Myers. Again, sir, you better talk to the engineers. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Mr. Manon. All right, are you ready to proceed, General ? 

General Tiwpertakr. The next step im our presentation is to 
demonstrate to the committee how these requirements for bases are 
generated, and how those requirements are made by the selection of 
bases. Now, that presentation is by Colonel Maddux, Assistant for 
Air Bases, Deputy Chief of Staff Materials Office who has the job of 
establishing bases and the utilization, as we call it, what the base is, 
and how it will be used. 

Mr. Manion. Without objection we will excuse Secretary Finletter 
and Mr. McCone, unless they feel that they are required to be here. 


Wortp-Wine Air Base ReQquirEMENTS 
WITNESS 
COL. HAROLD R. MADDUX, ASSISTANT FOR AIR BASES 


Colonel Mappvux. Iam going to talk about United States Air Force 
world-wide air base requirements. I shall try to give a broad general 
ngerds of our entire air base structure; detailed justification will 
9e provided by subsequent speakers. Before presenting our total 
base requirements, I think it appropriate to review briefly some 
of the background of the 95-wing program, upon which our construc- 
tion requirements are predicated. 

First of all, I would like to review the pertinent directives author- 
izing the current Air Force program. Early in 1950 the National 
Security Council replied to the President's request for a restatement 
of United States objectives and strategic plans. The Secretary of 
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Defense approved, on July 31, 1950, an Air Force expansion to 58 
wings. On January 5, 1951, the Secretary of Defense approved an 
Air Force expansion to 95 wings with 1,061,000 personnel as soon 
as practicable. . 4 

Pre-Korea, the Air Force program called for 48 wings and a military 
strength of 416,000, for which funds were provided by the regular 
res al. year 1951 budget. At the outbreak of Korean hostilities, the 
Air Force adopted as an immediate objective the attainment of 58 
wings, with a military strength of 548,000 by the end of fiscal year 
1951. Following this determination, and with the availability of 
more time to appraise truly its goal, we supplanted the 58-wing ob- 
jective with a 68-wing objective, to be attained by the end of same fiscal 
year 1951, leading toward a level-off program of 84 wings by the end 
of fiscal year 1952. 

Subsequently, however, and following the president’s statement of 
a national emergency, these goals were again raised to those which 
are now our current objectives and on whic h this public works bill for 
fiscal 1952 is based. By June 30, 1951, we had attained a force of 
787,000 military personnel. We hope from this point to reach as 
rapidly as possible, but not later than the end of fiscal year 1952, 
a program built around 95 wings supported by 1,061,000 ‘personnel. 

To support this program we have a requirement for bases in this 
country and overseas; on June 30, 1951, we had 82 bases overseas; our 
overseas requirement for the end of June 1952 is 131 bases. te the 
United States we have a total of 150 programed for the end of fiscal 
year 1951, increasing to a total of 178 by the end of fiscal year 1952. 

I will now present a rather detailed breakdown of the installations 
within the United States by location and mission. During World 
War II, the number of major type Air Force installations in the 
continental United States reached a maximum in early 1944 of 772 
industrial, depot, and command facilities. The Air Force installation 
disposal program was initiated shortly after the Saint Lo break- 
through in Europe and was greatly accelerated after VJ-day. By 
June 30, 1948, our continental United States installations had been 
reduced to 149. By the end of fiscal year 1950, in support of the 
48-wing program in the United States, this figure had been further 
reduced to 110. 

It was not possible during the intervening years, with the limited 
manpower available to us, to maintain up-to-date records of the fa- 
cilities available and their status at installations formerly occupid by 
the Air Force, and on which we retained the right of usage in the 
event of a national emergency. We did have available through the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and other Federal agencies certain 
limited information but not in sufficient detail on which to base deci- 
sions with respect to the advisability of reactivation based upon the 
current situation at each base. It was therefore necessary, following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, to survey on-the-site former Air 
Force bases in the continental limits of the United States. This was 
done by qualified Air Force personnel looking into the conditions of 
the existing facilities and the estimated cost of opening these facilities 
for a specific mission. But inasmuch as the initial planning require- 
ments for a mission to be performed at a base were in many instances 
dissimilar to other subsequent missions planned for that base, it was 
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in many cases necessary to survey the base on more than one occasion. 
Reports of these surveys, prepared in the field by the operating com- 
mands, were forwarded in each instance to the Director of Installa- 
tions in Headquarters, USAF, here in Washington. An analysis of 
these surveys was then made by technically trained engineers and con- 
struction experts. 

The analysis of these surveys resulted in the elimination of many 
bases which are not suitable at minimum costs to perform the missions 
associated with today’s high-speed aircraft. The analysis also en- 
abled us to compare the costs of rehabilitating and providing new 
construction at one base as opposed to another. Resulting finally was 
a list of bases which, in our judgment, represents those most suitable 
for our expanded requirements and can be provided at minimum cost. 

As I have indicated earlier, the requirements for bases are dissimilar 
in the case of each major command, in the same manner that the mis- 
sions of the commands are dissimilar. For this reason we felt it 
appropriate to introduce our continental United States utilization 
program by command, attempting in each case to describe each major 
command’s mission and the manner in which that mission generates 
installations requirements in specific geographical areas. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


The Strategic Air Command is programed for 21 bases in the con- 
tinental United States by the end of June 1951 and 26 by June 30, 
1952. Because this strategic force must be ready at a moment’s no- 
tice to move in any direction of the world, we have considered it man- 
datory that it be permanently located in the United States rather than 
be deployed to bases overseas. 

I have already discussed our plan to rotate units of this force to 
overseas areas. By this method we intend to maintain our capability 
in those areas, providing the crews with the operational know-how, 
while at the same time keeping the rest at home ready to move out in 
any direction as required. Many of the bases now in active use cannot 
in their present status sustain the operational requirements we have 
programed and are in the need of further development. 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


The requirements for basing our tactical forces are more specific 
geographically than those of the strategic forces. The primary mission 
of these forces, while they are in the United States, is to train with 
the units of the Army which require airborne or Air Force support. 

The major Army elements with which we are concerned here are 
located, to the greatest extent in the southeastern section of the 
United States. Our supporting bases are similarly located. Specifi- 
cally, our problem was one of selecting bases as close to Army camps 
or maneuver areas as possible. You will note, again, that insofar as 
the capability of the individual base permitted, we have scheduled 
the utilization of each base to contain two tactical wings. The Tac- 
tical Air Command now has 8 zone of interior bases, to be increased 
to 12 by the end of fiscal year 1952. 
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AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


I will turn next to a discussion of our Air Defense Command require- 
ments. The selection of bases in spport of the air defense forces in 
the United States is again a matter of geographic consideration. These 
are the forces which are an integral part of the permanent aircraft 
control and warning nets which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have ap- 
proved. 

We are dealing here with a force deployed, insofar as possible, to 
provide coverage for the potential targets in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. It is now 5 o’clock. We will resume this presentation 
tomorrow. Thank you very much. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1951. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

I believe, Colonel Maddux, you had not completed your presentation 
at 5 o’clock yesterday afternoon when the committee recessed. Will 
you proceed ¢ 

Colonel Mappux. Mr. Chairman, I had finished showing the station 
selections for the Tactical Air Command. I have now come to the 
Air Defense Command. We will turn next to a discussion of our air 
defense requirements. 

The mission of our Air Training Command is divided generally 
into three parts: (1) that concerned with the receipt and military 
indoctrination of new personnel; (2) their training in technical fields; 
and (3) the training of selected personnel in the several aerial mis- 
sions. 

Pre-Korea the indoctrination capacity of the Air Force was con- 
tained solely at the Lackland Air Force Base near San Antonio. We 
have subsequently obtained from the Navy their former stations at 
Sampson, N. Y., and Camp Shoemaker, Calif. This plan will provide 
us with three widely separated indoctrination centers. 

Pre-Korea our technical training structure consisted of six stations 
training enlisted and officer personnel in the many technical require- 
ments of the Air Force. To accomodate our expanded technical re- 
quirements, we have first scheduled the expansion of Keesler AFB at 
Biloxi, Miss., and Sheppard AFB at Wichita Falls, Tex. We find, 
however, that we will need an additional technical training station and 
have scheduled its location at Amarillo, Tex. 

To support our current expansion we find it necessary to increase 
our pilot training rate above what it was prior to the current emer- 
gency. To meet this we are first expanding our pre-Korea flying 
training bases to the maximum extent possible, but find it necessary to 
activate additional stations in support of this training load. 

As might be expected, the flying program is scheduled for accom- 
plishment in those areas of the United States which, from the stand- 
point of weather, best lend themselves to round-the-clock flying opera- 
tion. 

Accordingly, the training stations spread most generally across the 
southern section of the United States from Florida to California. 
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AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


The Air Matériel Command is the command charged with the logis- 
tics support of our tactical forces; its requirements are being met for 
the most part through the expansion of the 15 existing installations 
and through contract with civilian agencies. 

Five stations in the ZI are to be activated in support of the ex- 
pansion programed for this command. 

I will next cover the location in the zone of the interior of the forces 
of four of our commands, namely, Military Air Transport Service, 
Research and Development Command, Headquarters Command and 
the Air University. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Most significant of these is the expansion of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service as indicated by our plans to activate Dover AFB at 
Dover, Del., the Baltimore, Friumiship Airport, and the former Mor- 
rison Field at West Palm Beach, Fla. Of these three, the first two 
named stations will provide MATS with terminals on the east coast, 
to be used as ports of aerial embarkation and debarkation by MATS. 
Other locations at which MATS will station its transport squadrons 
are at Mobile, Ala.; San Antonio, Tex.: Great Falls, Mont.: McChord 
AFB at Takoma, Wash.; and the Travis AFB, which is the major 
transport base on the west coast. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


The Research and Development Command will control the follow- 
ing six installations: Griffiss AFB, Rome, N. Y., Electronic Develop- 
ment Center; Eglin AFB, Fla., operational test facility; Tullahoma, 
Tenn., aerodynamic and propulsion research; Kirtland, N. Mex., col- 
laborate with and assist Atomic Energy Command: Patric AFB, 
Fla., Long-range overwater test base for guided missiles; and Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif., flight test base. 

Headquarters Command controls Bolling and Andrews Air Force 
Bases in the Washington area. The Air University is concentrated 
at Maxwell AFB, Montgomery, Ala. 


CONTINENTAL AIR COMMAND 


Continental Air Command now uses facilities at 25 bases. This 
is scheduled to be increased to 36. The mission of this command is 
primarily one of administering and training the Reserve forces and 
directing the training of the Air National Guard. To accomplish 
this task we have divided the country into four continental Air Forces 
which are controlled from headquarters based in California, on Long 
Island, in Georgia, and in Michigan. 

The Continental Air Command Headquarters, itself, currently 
located at Mitchel AFB on Long Island, is scheduled to move to the 
Grandview Airport at Kansas City, in conjunction with the units 
of the Air Deferise Command already discussed, at such date as facili- 
ties can be provided at that airport. 

Under recent Army and Air Force agreements, units of the aviation 
engineers, trained initially by the Army, are assigned to the Air 
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Force and training locations for these units are to be established at 
Orlando, Fla., Eglin, Fla., Camp Wolters, Tex., and Camp Beale, 
Calif. Camp Wolters and Camp Beale are stations formerly under 
the jurisdiction of the Army which have been transferred to the Air 
Force for this purpose. 

There were active, prior to the outbreak of emergency, 23 locations 
conducting flying training for the Reserve forces. It is our plan 
to expand this program in order that by the end of fiscal year 1952 we 
will have a total of 30 locations conducting flying activities. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR FOREIGN BASES 


Before closing I should say a few words about the actions taken 
by this Government in obtaining the military rights in foreign lands 
necessary before we may construct overseas bases. The military re- 
quirements of the three departments are assembled under the guid- 
ance of the Defense Department. At the request of the Defense De- 
partment, the State Department undertakes negotiations to obtain 
these rights. As may be expected, negotiations designed to place 
the Armed Forces of the United States on sovereign soil of other 
countries are usually difficult and tedious. Obviously they are not 
all uniformly successful. In many areas we have quite satisfactory 
agreements. Negotiations are now in progress in many countries 
to obtain the military rights which we require for the full use of 
our forces. 

In negotiating these agreements every effort has been made to get 
the longest tenure of operation obtainable. In dealing with NATO 
nations we have sought to make these agreements effective during 
the period of the North Atlantic Treaty. We have in any event usually 
been successful in obtaining agreements which contemplate our use 
of foreign bases as long as the present condition of world uncertainty 
continues. The Air Force is sparing no efforts to expedite the success- 
ful conclusion of negotiations for military rights in all overseas areas 
necessary to our operations. 


SELECTION OF UNITED STATES BASES 


I should, perhaps, amplify the remarks made by Secretary Finletter 
on the procedure followed by the Air Force on the selection of air-base 
sites in the continental United States. Following the determination 
of a new force composition, records available to the Air Force and the 
other military departments, the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
data provided by various municipalities who desire the Air Force to 
utilize their locations, are carefully reviewed to make an initial deter- 
mination of those sites which appear to best meet the operational re- 
quirement. Following this, the Headquarters of the Air Force ap- 
points teams to make on-site surveys of the locations involved. These 
groups confer with appropriate civic and airport officials. They are 
particularly concerned with the present value of Government invest- 
ments in the location. They consider carefully factors of weather, 
terrain, extensibility of runways, cost of rehabilitation of existing 
buildings, availability of communications, and the cost of additional 
land where such is required. They also inquire into the housing capa- 
bility of the urban areas in the vicinity of the location. They par- 
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ticularly inquire into community attitude toward the contemplated 
Air Force use of the installation. Long-time usability of the facility 
in the general airport structure of the United States is of interest. 
Its long-term value in the training of the civilian components of the 
Armed Forces is scrutinized. In an effort to obtain an efficient opera- 
tion at the minimum cost to the Government, we concern ourselves 
carefully with the off-base housing capacity, the schools, public trans- 
portation, recreational and church facilities. 

Based upon the findings of our on-site survey group the major com- 
manders make recommendations to the Air Staff as to the sites which 
should be chosen. These recommendations when acted upon by the 
Air Installations Board are reviewed by the Chief of Staff and by the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force and may then become a part of the 
program. 

Where conflicts arise over the use of an airport by the Air Force 
and by civil aviation interests, the Air Force calls upon the Airport 
Use Panel-for assistance. This panel, composed of representatives of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
of civil industry and of the Defense Department has been created for 
the purpose of inquiring into the over-all best use which should be 
made of airport facilities. Where required, the panel holds public 
hearings in order to get all the facts on a particular situation. This 
panel then makes a recommendation to the various Government agen- 
cies Involved. 

The Air Force program which is being presented to you for con- 
sideration has been compiled in accordance with the procedure which 
T have here briefly outlined and represents what the Air Force believes 
to be necessary to meet the requirements of national defense. In the 
preparation of this program consideration was given from strategic 
requirements to what airman John Doe is going to do in his off-duty 
hours, while at the same time considering the public interest, civil 
aviation requirements and the postemergency use of facilities con- 
structed with public funds. 

Mr. Mauon. I want it definitely understood that the committee 
does not want placed in the record anything that should not be there 
from the standpoint of the security of the United States. The re- 
sponsibility of reading the record and seeing that material is not in 
the record that should not be there is upon the military force, because 
vou will have the transcript and have an opportunity to check it. 
Members of the committee do look at it, but the main responsibility 
will be upon you in deleting that which should not be there for secu- 
rity reasons. 

Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I beheve the testimony has been presented showing 
that with the program there will be 309 Air Force installations of 
major type, world-wide. 

Colone! Manpvx. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And about 178 of those would be in the zone of the 
interior f 

General Mrmrs. Yes 
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Mr. Manon. Could you give us a little breakdown for the record, 
and if not for the record, for the use of the committee, a statement 
showing how these major installations are divided as to function? 
For example, certain installations will be used for research and de- 
velopment, certain installations will be used for training, and a cer- 
tain number of installations would be used for the continental Air 
Defense Command, and so on. In other words, just give us a para- 
graph breakdown. I do not know whether that should be in the 
record or not. 

General Timpertake. I do not believe that we would want certain 
of the facilities on the record, particularly for the air defense. We 
can give you the numbers. 

Mr. Manon. I was not asking for the location, just merely the num- 
bers with respect to these different types. 

General Trmpertake. The next presentation will have some infor- 
mation along that line. I think those items will be developed suffi- 
ciently. 

Mr. Manon. Can you supply that to the committee, and if proper, 
for the record ? 

General TrwperLake. Yes. 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for a very excellent presentation, Colonel 
Maddux. 


SuMMARY OF CoNSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. PATRICK W. TIMBERLAKE, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, I had prepared a statement 
that I was going to give to the committee at this time. However, 
most of the meat of it was covered by questions to the Secretary and 
the Under Secretary yesterday. 

Mr. Manon. A little repetition will not hurt. Suppose we have it. 

General Timper.ake. It will not take long; about 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you will recall, in 
January of this year, that the Congress passed a large military con- 
struction appropriation in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951; and in May, the Fourth Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951, which permitted us to proceed with an urgent construction pro- 
gram required for the build-up of critically short training faciilties 
in the United States and two classified locations overseas. With minor 
exceptions the latter program was financed without prior authoriza- 
tion. However, formal authorization for the latter program is con- 
tained in H. R. 4914, which was passed by both the House and Senate ; 
and the House may now agree to the Senate amendments, or commit 
the bill to conference. 

At the present time approximately 75 percent of these last two fiscal 
year 1951 programs are under contract, and we are rapidly taking 
final action to place the balance under contract. These two programs 
and other more advanced prior years programs were integrated in 
detail with the program to be presented to you today. 
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We developed this proposed fiscal year 1952 public-works budget 
estimated for “Asquisition and construction of real property” over a 
period of 6months. During that time we have had the question of size, 
form, and location of the ‘projects contained therein under constant 
- iew and analysis. In our planning of the projects outlined in this 

.3 billion we have had, of necessity, to assess and evaluate their rela- 
a priority in relationship to other urgently needed projects con- 
tained within our unfinanced authorizations. © In this evaluation, as 
always in construction planning, the assigned mission was the driving 
force. Furthermore, separate and apart from these reviews, this 
planned construction was also phased with such Air Force programs 
as: (1) Scheduled unit activations, (2) personnel build-up, (3) tech- 
nical-training programs, and (4) aircraft deliveries and modification 
schedules. I mention the latter to high light the fact that military 
construction is most definitely and positively keyed into the orderly 
expansion of the Air Force and none of the other programs can pro- 
ceed without the construction program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 1952 PROGRAM 


The committee may be interested in some facts and figures which 
show the relationship of the current fiscal year 1952 public-works 
oe as submitted to the Congress for authorization and appro- 
priation, and the development of this program within the Department 
of De ve se through a series of progressive reviews, 

The requirements submitted by our field commanders were critically 
reviewed at all levels in the development of this program. We have 
analyzed not only the operational and functional activities which 
have created the requirements for this construction, but also we have 
screened the detailed construction projects for essentiality. By this 
method of progressive review we have reduced our current program 


: it 46 percent of its initial size as submitted by 
the field commands and staff agen ies. 


until it is now only abot 


Following the development of all the related program data, especi- 
ally station manning and utilization schedules, we evolved—in Jan- 
new authorization and appropria- 
tion purposes. The commands, using the criteria issued by our head- 
quarters as a yardstick, submitted a list of deficiencies against that 
yardstick which totaled about $7.7 billion. This program was boiled 
down to $5.5 bill Z 


v.02 OLIION. 


uary 19>l—our first program for 1 
4 


At this point, a special group of outstanding civilians in industry, 


under the cognizance of the Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
MeCone, reviewed the tentative program and included in their review 
an analysis of the factors generating these requirements. Based on 
his review, and a subsequent review by the Air Force Installations 
joard the program was revised again. It was also repriced to reflect 


ng data furnished by the Corps of Engin eers. This 


rat rht about a reduet to about $4.4 billion. We provided 
rho sta throms for ferces over 9S wings: and no mobilization poten- 
tial created solely for that purpose. : 


Subsequent reviews and restudies by the Office of the Secretary « 
Defense » and the Burean of the Budget have resulted in a final sub- 


muttal of $3.554 billhon to the Congress. This figure has been fv 
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reduced to $3.543 billion by the House of Representatives, which was 
amended by the Senate to $3.567 billion. 

While making these cuts into our original conception of the base 
structure required to support the 95-wing objective, of necessity we 
did eliminate or defer many essential fac ilities from the current con- 
struction program. Muscle and sinew, together with all of the # rat, 
was affected. We have reduced to a point where, in the judgment 
of many, we are accepting a calculated risk. In the matter of the 
current $2.301 billion request for ae we are accepting 
a greater risk timewise, since in many cases, where the effort was to 
keep the dollar figure as low as ren Page in fiscal year 1952, essential 
projects have been deferred—which amounted to a phasing over more 
than 1 year’s time. 

Now we find, as the Secretary has said, a supplemental appropria- 
tions request must be made soon, up to an additional $1.1 billion for 
public works required for the support of the 95-wing Air Force— 
and very possibly it may be necessary to request even more. 

I have some charts here that will show the programs we were talk- 
ing about. This first chart summarizes this first program. 

Chart I: This first chart summarizes this current program. It 
shows the relationship between the appropriations we are request- 
ing and the corresponding authorizations contained in H. R. 4914. 
You will note that prior years unfinanced authorizations are also 
shown. 

For appropriation purposes we are requesting a total of $2.301— 
it was $2.403 until yesterday morning—billion. This total is dis- 
tributed within the United States, and overseas, as shown here. It 
can be seen that roughly 60 percent of our current program is for 
work within the United States. We are also requesting $57,677,000 
new appropriations for the continuance of the work on a portion of 
the “radar fence” or aircraft control and warning system. 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand you to say that the dark figures shown 
on the chart are the existing facilities which have not been financed ? 

General Timpertake. They were existing authorizations from 
prior years. 

Mr. Ritey. Existing authorization. 

General TimperLake. Yes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY CLASSES OF BASES 


The next chart indicates the distribution of this program within 
the United States to the various classes of bases. You can see that 
for appropriation purposes that 64 percent is devoted to operational 
support and 17 percent to training. 

You will note the depots and Togistic facilities, 7.7 percent; com- 
munication, navigational aid facilities, 0. pp y, research and de- 
velopment, 6; and so on. 

Chart No. 3 indicates a like distribution for the overseas areas. 
Here again the stress being placed on operational support makes it 
clearly evident that 95 percent of the new appropriation requested is 
for this purpose. 

As a matter of fact, practicaly all of it would be depots, operation, 
plus communication. 
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BREAKDOWN OF PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What have we previously provided for overseas bases 
in cash ¢ 

General Myers. We will have to give you that breakdown. For 
the over-all program, something in excess of 1.6 billion. 

Mr. Manon. But that is not all for overseas ¢ 

General Myers. That is the over-all, and is broken down as fol- 
lows: Planning, $33,838,000; zone of interior, $1,009,428,000; over- 
seas $606,661,185: total, $1,649,927,770. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR ZONE OF INTERIOR AND OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. Of the money in the present bill, cash appropriation, 
how much of it will be spent overseas? 

General Myrrs. Approximately $1.4 will be spent in the zone of 
interior and a little over a billion will be spent overseas. 

Mr. Manon. A little over a billion will be overseas ? 

General Myers. Yes, overseas. 

Mr. Manon. And approximately 1.4 billion and the billion-plus 
make the total. 

General Myers. That adds to the $2.4; from that we must subtract 
the $102 million previously referred to. 

General Timper.ake. ‘The reduction of the $102 million that we 
talked about yesterday morning, all comes out of the overseas amount. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR UNITED STATES BASES 


General Timpektake. Chart No. 4: This chart illustrates the per- 
centage of money in the program to be spent on each major category 
in the United States. A glance reveals that major portions of the 
money are to provide troop housing. airfield pavements, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, storage, and the required utilities for the 
facilities being built. 

This is song n out by types of facilities on the bases. 

Mr. Rinery. \ “ill that be in the record ¢ 

Mr. McConr. These charts could be declassified entirely. We 
would like, Mr. Chairman, to submit for the record as many of these 

harts as we can, possibly removing from them any cl: issified material, 
if they would be helpful to you. 

Mr. Manon. They are not helpful if they 
the eneniy, of course. 

Mr. McConr. No. 

Mr. Manon. But if it is information that is generally known, we 
would like to have as much as we can in the record, for the benefit 
of others wh 10 are intereste d. 

It is perhaps a difficult decision to make at this time. 


: 
General Tom AKE. “These charts could be declassified. 


supply information to 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR OVERSEAS BASES 


Chart 5: This chart is similar to chart IV and covers overseas 
requirements. Here again major portions of the money being spent 
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to provide troop housing, airfield pavements, liquid-fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, storage, classified facilities, and the required 
utilities. 

As you well appreciate, a program of this magnitude and com- 
plexity is immeasurably difficult to analyze. We have therefore pre- 
pared a somewhat detailed presentation which will indicate how the 
requirements were generated and how the facility criteria were applied 
in developing this program, together with various additional sum- 
maries of data which we trust will be helpful. 

We would like to present our program in the following sequence: 
(1) The development of the requirement for installations; (2) a pres- 
entation of the more significant basic criteria around which the con- 
struction program was developed; (3) an explanation of the construc- 
tion book; (4) a presentation covering major command base require- 
ments for construction in the United States and overseas. For your 
convenience in presenting our program by commands we have charts 
which give you the name of the installation, together with the section 
and page where it may be found in the construction book. 

We will be happy to provide any additional detailed information 
you may desire in addition to that contained in our presentation. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


AUSTERITY OF CONSTRUCTION AT OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. These overseas constructions will be on an austerity 
basis, so to speak ? 

General Trmpertake. Yes; they will be at the very minimum. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you have got to have housing within 
the area, and you have got to have runways, and you have to have fuel 
capacity. 

General TrmperLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. Therefore you have to have some collateral con- 
striction. 

General TrmpertaKe. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. But the things I mentioned would be basic. 

General Trmperitake. They will be basic requirements, but also 
you must remember that these people will be living away from any 
civilian communities, in many cases, and therefore they will have to 
be provided airmen’s clubs. 

Mr. Manon. Theaters. 

General Timpertake. Theaters, post exchanges, and things of that 
sort, that are all contained within them. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give us an example of just what would 
be on a typical overseas base, and how much it would cost ? 

General TimperLaKke. You would like that at this time? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; or at some time. 

General TimperLAKe. We will go into those bases. 

Mr. Manon. There is close similarity among the bases of certain 
types, and if you have seen one barrack, you have seen nearly all bar- 
racks within certain types; if you have seen one mess hall or one 
guard house you do not need to see all of the others, because of their 
similarity. Of course if there are some that are different, we would 
want to inquire into them, but if we know what a typical set-up would 
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be at a typical place in continental United States, what it costs and 
consists oF we would have information similar to other bases; that 
would give us a starting place in considering the individual projects. 

General Traeertaxe. That is what General Brownfield is about to 
do now, to point out the criteria which prevails at these bases—the 
barracks that are provided in the build-up of this larger program. 
Then we can give you a typical base as an example. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, General Brownfield. 


Crrrerta FoR 1952 Construcrion Program 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. R. 0. BROWNFIELD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PROGRAMING, 
DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS 


COL. L. P. VEIGEL, SURGEON’S HEADQUARTERS USAF 


LT. COL. P. J. TEUSINE, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERV- 
ICES, DCF M 


WM. S. FAIRHURST, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCF /M 


General Brownriecp. Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, 1 am General Brownfield. I am deputy director of installations 
for programing. 

The purpose of this portion of the presentation is to present some 
of the more significant criteria used in the development of the fiscal 
year 1952 construction program which is now under consideration. 

Criteria or yardsticks by which Air Force requirements are devel- 
oped are constantly undergoing change due to many demands imposed 
by changes in types and performance of aircraft and equipment. A 
constant and continuing effort is made to refine these criteria to the 
end that Air Force requirements are held to a minimum without sac- 
rificing operational capabilities. 


USE OF 25- AND 10-YEAR LIFE CONSTRUCTION 


With the expansion and acceleration of the Air Force construction 
program, it was determined that we would use two standards of con- 
struction. 

These standards of construction are outlined on this first chart. 
We have two standards for construction, one that we call the 25-year 
life and the other that we call the 10-year life. 

1 > construction that we term 25-year 
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We use this type of construction on all bases not planned for post- 
war retention in the Air Force, and for the required build-up beyond 
the July 1, 1950, strengths on those permanent bases which are to be 
retained for postwar use. That prevents our building these perma- 
nent bases and permanent structures beyond the July 1, 1950, 
strengths. 

Mr. Scrivner. Beyond July what? 

General BrownrieLp. July 1950 strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. Strength? 

General Brownrietp. Yes; that is, we based it on a 48-wing Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. You are reactivating this base at Salina, Kans. It 
was not designated as a permanent base on the Ist of July, 1950, 
regardless of what your idea may be now as to the permanence of the 
base. Do you mean to say that it was not classified as a permanent 
base on July 1, 1950, and that the construction there would be of the 
10-year type? 

General Brownrietp. That is correct, sir, except for those facilities 
which, by their very nature have to be built permanent, such as the 
runways and certain types of structures which must be built perma- 
nent, the 10-year life would be used at that base. However, this con- 
struction is of such a nature that it can be, by modification, brought 
up to the 25-year life standard by the addition of good roofing, interior 
seal and trim, and by putting in good flooring. It can be brought 
up by that method. 

Mr. Manon. But one of the fallacies of your argument seems to me 
to be this: That under the 10-year program, No. 1, you say that 
the construction will be prefabricated, wood shell or like light frame. 
I was under the impression that the outside, when made of wood, 
on the 10-year life would be the same as on the 25-year life, but 
your chart does not indicate that. 

General BrowNFieELD. It is quite possible that the exterior wood 
siding could be similar, that is correct, sir. It could be similar, it 
could be exactly the same. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not indicate it on your chart, do you? 

General BrowNFi£LbD. No, there is nothing there that would spell out 
the fact that the siding on a 10-year-life building might be exactly 
the same type siding as that used on a 25-year-life building. 


Smoky Hint Air Force Base, Kans, 


Mr. Manon. There is another thing that, of course, enters into 
this picture, and, let us get back to the Smoky Hill Base at Salina, 
Kans. again, people cannot be comfortable there in the winter in that 
cold climate unless they have pretty good barracks to live in. I doubt 
that just the inside seal would be sufficient. You would have to have 
exterior seal and all of the rest of it, would you not? In other words, 
what would be the difference between the 25-year-life building, and 
the 10-year-life building at this base which I have selected as an 
example? 

General Brownrtetp. At Smoky Hill, Salina, Kans. ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General BrownrieLp. The exterior of the barracks would be quite 
similar plus your interior trim or interior wall. 
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Mr. Manon. You would have to have an interior seal in a climate 
that cold, would you not, and also exterior seal ? 

General BrowNFteLp. Yes. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, this is semipermanent construction. 
I do not think we should really call it 10-year construction. It has to 
be adapted to the climate in which it is built, and where we have a 
cold climate we have to insulate it. Where we have a terrifically hot 
climate we likewise have to insulate it. Our effort here is to try to 
effect some economies, and each installation is designed to meet cli- 
matic conditions, and at Smoky Hill the barracks will have to be 
sealed, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Manon. Kansas is not so far north, but if you go to Minnesota 
or many of these other areas it seems to me that you are just talking 
about the difference between “tweedledee” and “tweedledum” when 
you are talking about a 25- and 10-year life, as actually it would have 
to be a 25-year life for all practical purposes when you get a little 
north, 

General Myers. You can also effect some economies in your roof. 
Instead of building a 20-year roof you can build a 10-year roof, and 
instead of making it 5-ply you can make it 3-ply. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the biggest element in your construction; 
material or labor? 

General Myrrs. I think it is pretty close to 50-50 on materials 
and labor. 

Mr. Manon. I see this engineer over there with his map. Do you 
know now, and will you know, as you go along, what you propose to 
actually construct at these various bases? Will it be masonry con- 
struction, or will it be prefabricated wood-shell construction as you 
have it there, or what will it be? Will you know as you go to these 
bases, and will the engineers know? 

General Trprrtake. Yes, sir; they know. They have supplied 
the criteria for the 25-year and 10-vear life construction. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take Salina, Kans., the Smoky Hill Air Base. 
What is the construction going to be there? Let us ask you that ques- 
tion now, and see what your answer is? 

General Trreertake. It says here for 10-year life, no official anal- 
ysis except by U factor. That is the insulation factor. The U factor 
is going to require some sort of insulation. 

Mr. Manon. U stands for what? 

Colonel Wernert. Heat loss through the walls. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you select U? Why does that indicate heat 
loss through the walls? 

Colonel Wervertr. Well, sir, I am not a heating or a ventilating 
engineer, but it is a term which is used. 

Mr. Manon. What is going to be the U factor out at Salina, Kans.; 
who knows that? 

General Myers. The U factor is the measure of the conductivity 
of the wall to transmit heat. It is not a function of the climate. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Myers. But on the type of construction, say, at Salina, 
Kans., we would have to build a wall within the limit of the U factor, 
such a factor of about 0.1 or 0.15, perhaps. 


Mr. Manon. Well, do you know now what the construction would 
be f 
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General Timpertake, Exterior walls and roof construction shall have 
minimum U value calculated according to method of A. S. H. V. E. 
Guide as follows, exterior walls 0.50; roof construction 0.12 inch. 

Mr. Manon. What is your name, Colonel ? 

Colonel Wernert. I am Colonel Weinert, of the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Manon. Now, just take us on a little imaginary trip to Salina 
and describe in words of one syllable what the barracks will look 
like, what is going to be the outside wall, the inside wall, and so 
forth. 

Colonel Weinert. For Salina, Kans., a 10-year life station, I do 
not know whether it is a plus 20 zone or a zero zone. I think Salina 
will be minus 20 to zero, or zero, 1 imagine. The zero zone will then 
have a wall section which will meet those criteria, and that will be 
up to the local architect-engineer who handles the preparation of 
those plans and specifications. However, in this case it will not be 
local where we have a standard design prepared for all places in 
the United States for the different heating zones. Those plans are 
now in the process of preparation, but they have not yet been 
completed. 

Mr. Manon. All of those techniques are interesting to an engineer, 
but I just wanted you to tell us, if you could, what this building is 
going to look like, but you cannot tell us. 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir; I can tell you. 

Mr. Manon. What will it look like? 

Colonel Wernert. It will be a frame building on the outside. 

Mr. Manon. Will it be a frame building? 

Colonel Werxert. I will ask General Timberlake to answer that. 

General TrmerertAke. The policy regarding dormitories, as you 
see by that note down there, is different from that on the rest of the 
buildings. As I explained yesterday, that is because they are our 
most repetitive building, and we have given more studies to the 
dormitories than to any other type of buildings, and we are taking 
into consideration in our dormitory construction not only the initial 
cost, but the maintenance and operating cost over the life of the 
building. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General TrmperLake. That is, for 25 years what is the operating 
om and then we can convert that much premium for masonry in that 

case and then also what is the operating cost for 10 years. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know whether it will be masonry or not in the 
dormitories at Salina, Kans. ? 

General TrmBperLAKE. No; we do not know, because that is one of the 
places where we are asking the Corps of Engineers to ask for alter- 
nate bids, you see, and if the alternate bidding demonstrates that we 

‘an get masonry through some of these new methods that Mr. Scrivner 
and Mr. Sheppard were talking about yesterday competitively that 
would be taken into consideration, and I think that is good business 
pr actice, where the cost of operating that building has been demon- 

trated in the past over a 10-year period we will take m: sonry barracks. 

Mr Scrivner. But I think some of this construction has not been 
in existence for a period of 10 years. 
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USE OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Suepparp. You see, that is the point that I brought up yester- 
day, by using the historic concept you are absolutely closing the door 
on competitive bids. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is that this is new? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes; that is right. When you take these alterna- 
tives out, as you do there is no question you arbitrarily eliminate these 
modern techniques. 

General TrorsertaKe. I do not disagree with you, but we have gone 
into some of the experience lenkael as to what this cost might be 
over a 10-year period, and we have gone to the Public Buildings 
Service which has had a considerable amount of experience with 
these buildings over a period of time. 

Mr. Suerrarn. Let me ask the gentleman from the engineering staff 
this question, as I assume you are speaking from the using | 
roint of view, General, and not from the engineering staff view. 
1ad occasion to have a discussion with the engineering staff some 3 
weeks ago with relation to Benecia. In the conference with General 
Pick and his associates at that time figures were requested from the 
contractor that was present on this type of construction because 
there was no historical background on this type of construction that 
would indicate the dollar cost. That was the report from the Engi- 
neers’ office, expressed in my presence at that time. So, there is a 
difference of concept here, General, to some degree that I am trying to 
understand. 

Colonel Werxert. I do not understand about Benecia—— 

Mr. Sreprarp. In that instance we were discussing with the Chief 
of the Division of Army Engineers the possibility of getting those 
barracks built at a less cost than by using the so-called historical 
poured concrete process. 

Colonel Werxerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. It was apparently and definitely indi- 
cated by the conversation emanating from General Pick and his associ- 
ates that there was no criterion in their office that would indicate 
the potential influence of that type of construction. 

Colonel Werxerr. Well, of course, Mr. Sheppard, I was not present 
at this meeting. 

Mr. Suerparn. Well, I was present, and I am making the statement 
definitely and absolutely. 

Colonel Werxerr. I would like this committee to understand that 
the Chief of Engineers has solicited alternate bids on any type of 
construction that does meet standard plans up to the 17th of March, 
1950. We would be most happy to receive a bid from any contractor 
on the use of any other type of materials. ; 


CONSTRUCTION AT BENECIA, CALIF. 


Mr. Srerrarp. Now, please, you are stating this. I am sure. from 
an individual concept point of view. I do not want to be arbitrary 
about this, but I will ask you this question, when was the Benecia 
barracks contract let, do you know that! 

Colonel Werxerr. For the warehouses! : 
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Mr. Suerrarp. That is right, for the two warehouses, the main 
warehouse, with office in No. 1, and another one. 

Colonel Wernert. It was approximately 60 days ago, I believe. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it was after the date you have just 
referred to? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You had no competitive bid on the new type ef con- 
struction, and it was not acceptable because they were told by the 
officers when they requested an interview that they did not have time 
to go into that. 

Eclonel Wernert. I do not want to be contentious, but I would like 
for this committee to understand what the policy of the Chief of 
Engineers is and I believe the gentleman has not really got it straight 
yet. In the handling of this engineering in the Chief of Engineers’ 
Office I am the one who initiated this idea of the different types of 
alternate methods of construction, and we have instructed our field 
offices completely that they will permit any person to bid on any other 
type of construction that 1s proposed to them. 

In this instant case we were trying to get the Benecia warehouse 
under contract in a hurry. We did not have time to go out and ask 
for competitive bids. We had to get some storage at Benecia in a 
hurry so we selected in the San Francisco area all of the known people 
in the San Francisco district in the contracting game that were inter- 
ested in bidding, and they were invited to submit proposals. In other 
wards, this was a negotiated contract, not an advertised form of bid. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Which left you more latitude than the ordinary 
procedure would have permitted. 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir; but what we did was to ask these people 
to give us prices on the standard plan and to submit any ideas for al- 
ternatives that they had. We cannot invite proposals from all of these 
different people on the different types they may have. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that, but let me ask you this, in order 
to clarify my thinking. You were very much pressed with the imme- 
diate requirement, and I am willing to go along with that. I think 
that is proper. So, you reviewed the field of contractors in the stand- 
ard production field. While the brochures of the people from Texas 
and the people from California who are in the so-called slab-construc- 
tion business were then in that office, to my personal knowledge the 
brochure of a Californa firm was there for over 1 month. Neither 
one of them was invited in to go into the negotiated operation. Why 
did they issue a contract, even in the emergency that we were con- 
fronted with, without contacting one of those organizations to give a 
bid from the dollars-and-cents points of view, if for no other reason ? 

Colonel Wernert. In the first place the concern to which you refer 
in California was located without the contract area in the San Fran- 
cisco district, the contract area of the chief engineer of the San Fran- 
cisco district. There may have been a brochure in there, but they told 
me they had not had information, that it was not firm until after they 
had negotiated the contract. 

Mr. Suerparp. The brochure was in the office and their telephone 
number also. Do I understand you to operate insofar as the competi- 
tive bid factor pertains on a basis of being geographically limited to 
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San Francisco, which would not include a city within the State when 
it would involve no additional cost to the procuring agency ? 

Colonel Werverr. When you are operating on a basis of 10 days’ 
time to get under contract it is certainly extremely difficult to go as 
far away from San Francisco as Redlands to get a contractor. 

Mr. Suerparp. Pasadena. 

Colonel Werner. And, certainly, you are not going to go to Texas 
to get them to bid on a bid of that nature. It was unfortunate that 
under that program we had to do some contracting that way. The 
Chief of Engineers’ policy is to get bids on the basis of advertisement 
for bids. We will not do it any other way except in an extreme emer- 
gency where the using service’s requirements make it impossible to do 
so. It was unfortunate that it was not possible, that is all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, it has not only happened in that instance, but 
it has happened in others throughout the United States. 

Colonel Wervert. These alternate paragraphs are only going to 
work when the people will give them enough time to prepare their 
plans. We have issued in the last week additional instructions to the 
field to see if we cannot agree, but as you recall the 1950 regular, and 
the first and second supplementals pyramided on top of us in the past 

tew short months, and it did not make it physically possible to work 
under contract in any other manner. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Are you not further somewhat in the position of 
putting your bids out in competitive status and in negotiated status 
without having completed the requirements in blueprint form upon 
which you want to have the invitation to bid advanced to the con- 
tractors to do the construction work for you? 

Colonel Wetxverr. We have advanced our plans to the blueprint 
stage before we invite proposals. I think the point you are making 
is that we did not prepare those blueprints based on these different 
types of construction, is that correct ? 

Mr. Suerparp. No; it is not correct; if my information is correct, 
and I want to say “if” in this connection, because in this case I do 
not have the same personal knowledge that I had as to the previous 
statements I made, but I was definitely informed that the blueprints 
were not made available until some 18 days after the original nego- 
tiated contract had been entered into. 

Colonel Wernert. I think the blueprints had been prepared away 
ahead of time because I had them prepared by the architect engineer 
working out of the Chief of Engineers’ Office. They had those plans, 
but the plans were changed. They were superseded by putting plat- 
forms on the outside and what you are referring to, I am sure, is the 
fact that between the time they took the bids at Benecia we sent them 
new plans and told them they would have to go back and put plat- 
forms on. I know they had completed the plans before they took 
bids at Benecia. 

Mr. Srerrarp. Of course, there was some remodeling of the plans 


made even after the contract was issued because of the restricted 
funds, and if mv information is correct, there was some footage cut 


off of the buildings which were originally contracted for, is that 


correct # 
Colonel Werxert. Yes, sir: that is correct. In the program of 
warehousing for the Ordnance De partment, Nation-wide, the money 
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had been budgeted 2 years ago before any warehouses had been de- 
signed and before the Munitions Board has established standards for 

design for warehouses, and there was not enough money at Raritan, 

New Cumberland and Benecia to do the projects, as they were author- 

ized, and it was necessary for the Chief of Ordnance to review the 

entire program, and we left out two buildings for Raritan. We only 

had to take off 100 feet as I remember at Benecia. 

Mr. Suepparp. My comments are not directed to specific criticisms 
of individuals at all. I am trying to see if we cannot get out-of this 
historical manner of operating or concept. I think it is proper to 
save dollars by doing so. 

Colonel Wernert. The only reason I want to talk is because I 
believe that the facts should be understood, and I have made such 
an effort in my little part of it over here to get alternate methods of 
material in that I would like to get it understood. 

For instance, Mr. Connally, representing the Texas Prefabricated 
Concrete Co., of Austin, 'Tex., has been in to see me and we have dis- 
cussed the applicability of his system particularly for the construc- 
tion at Fort Hood, Tex. He was invited by me to bid on it, and he 
was given plans. The Thermocon Industries in New Orleans have 
been extremely active, and they have been given plans and permitted 
to prepare alternate designs. These are not just issuing statements. 
These are direct contracts between Mr. Dugas and myself. A sincere 
effort has been made to get the use of new materials and new methods. 
We have not been successful in getting many bids. 

Now, a great deal of it was due to the fact that we rushed too fast 
in 1951. Weare not going to do it again, and this sheet you have here 
is prepared specifically for the purpose of alternatives. This is not 
the standard plan. This has the criteria on it and the size and shape 
of the building inviting people to submit their bids for the Air Force 
on this basis. The Air Force said we were not getting anywhere, 
and then they insisted we make a further effort. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The issue at the moment is rather difficult to compre- 
hend because even with the expeditious requirements in existence we 
find contractors from New York going into other States to operate. 

We find contractors going from one State to another, so the rapidity 
involved in the competitive factor is a little bit difficult for me to 
understand, particularly when the distance from northern California 
to southern California is small compared to the distance to New York 
or Texas. In saying that I am referring to mileage as a criterion. 

Colonel Wernerr. I have been in the district end of it for the last 
10 years, and I assure you that if you were that district engineer trying 
to get all of these things done by a certain time, you would just do 
what you can do. He knew the contracting firm in the Texas area, 
and he knew who to give the plans to and ask to give bids. He did 
not know this firm in Redlands, Calif. It is true that he had the 
brochure on file, and you might say that he had lots of brochures, 
but he could not go into the files and pick them out and determine 
where to submit invitations. It was physically impossible. So 
he took the seven or eight firms in the San Francisco area that had 
constantly done business with him and he gave them the plans and 
asked for bids. 
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LIST OF ACCEPTABLE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Suerrarp. You have a civilian employee, if my information is 
correct, in each one of your regional offices, sometimes an officer and 
sometimes a civilian employee, who, I undertand, is assigned the posi- 
tion of making up a working sheet of acceptable contractors. Is that 
a correct statement or an incorrect one? 

Colonel Wernert. I cannot say. We do not have any such instruc- 
tions sent out of the Chief Engineer’s Office to the local offices to estab- 
lish any list. We will accept the bid of any individual that comes in. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What I am getting at is this, in order to have your 
regional offices be in a position to know the contractors that are avail- 
able in any specific area it has always been my understanding from 
regional levels that there was a list of scoaptahin contractors that was 
in the office. Now, if there were a list of hat character it would occur 
to me that the person who was charged with the responsibility of com- 
piling that list of acceptable contractors in the respective categories 
withovi an undue expenditure of time, would be able to pick that 
sheet up and say, “All right, we have available 25 contractors of 
which there are 15 in the pouring category, and two or three, or four 
in the other category.” What I am getting at is the value of having 
that information within the regional offices. That information has 
been given to me both officially and otherwise in the past, and the 
indication was that practice obtains not only in the Air Force, but in 
navy yards, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and so forth. 

Colonel Weinert. We do not have a list of those that we call ac- 
ceptable. From having been a disirict engineer in four different 
places, I know that a district office does have a list of the contractors 
who bid on work, and the different types of work, but we will take 
anybody who comes in and says he wants to bid. We do not attempt to 
qualify them. We make up a list of people to receive invitations for 
bids. When they have asked to be placed on that list, we place them 
on the list. Then whenever we put out a bid, if they are interested 

they come in and ask for the plans. 

That is what did not happen in this case. Could I sum up by saying 
it will not happen again, except in an isolated case. It did happen in 
the other program. It was unfortunate. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is all. 


Mr. Rizr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that subject? 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


PREMIUMS ON CONTRACTS 


Mr. Rizr. Colonel Weinert, when you have a negotiated contract, 


do you give a premium to the contractor for completing that job 
at less than the estimated cost? 


Colonel Werverr. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritzer. There is no incentive for him to save money? 

Colonel Wernert. There is no difference between a negotiated con- 
tract, as I am discussing it now, and an advertised contract, except 
the things which have been brought out by Mr. Sheppard. 

We do not go out formally. We get competition. We have com- 
pleted plans. We accept competitive bids. We award to the low 


bidder. 
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All of the same elements exist in a negotiated contract, except the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee type, as they do in the advertised contract, except 
as to the length of time for advertising and the formal opening of the 
bids. And we can still negotiate with the low bidder, to get a better 
price. But there is a time stated. 

Mr. Taser. There is this, which would appeal to me: I understood 
Mr. Riley’s question to you was directed to a cost-plus job, because, 
of course, on a fixed price there would be no particular premium put 
on for cutting down the cost. On a cost-plus job there certainly could 
be, and there used to be. 

Colonel Wetnert. You were referring to the cost-plus-fixed-fee, 
then ? 

Mr. Rirzry. Yes. I probably used the wrong term. 

Colonel Wernert. On a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, we have not 
had any before. We have agreed with the contractor ona fee for doing 
a certain amount of construction at a certain estimated cost, and 
within a certain period of time. That is all we have done so far. 

Mr. Ritey. I know that in private industry very often a premium 
is given if the contractor constructs a building at less than the esti- 
mated cost and which fully meets the specifications. I am just won- 
dering if the Government could not save money in the same manner. 

Colonel Wernerr. It has not been done under the cost-plus so far, 
and we hope to have so extremely few of them in the future that it 
will be of small moment. We have very few at present, and we are 
not currently envisaging any more. 

I will tell the Chief of Engineers of the question raised, and I will 
discuss the matter with my superiors when I get back. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you not think it is important ? 

Colonel Wervert. I handle the engineering in the Chief of En- 
gineers’ Office. I am familiar with the contracting procedures, of 
course, but General Hardin is in charge of the military construction. 
That is a matter of policy in awarding contracts. My personal 
opinion would not be of much value to this committee. 

Mr. Ritey. On a negotiated contract you bring in several contrac- 
tors and negotiate with them to see which one will give you the best 
price on a certain project ? 

Colonel Wetnert. Negotiated lump sum? 

Mr. Ritey. You do not negotiate with just one contractor? 

Colonel Wernertr. We can. It is permissible. It is legal. We 
could negotiate with only one. We have not. 

Whenever we have negotiated with one, it has been a cost-plus. 
We have not negotiated with one man; no, sir; to my knowledge. 
There may be one occurrence in the country which has not come to 
my attention, but it is not the policy and I am sure it has not occurred. 
I know of no such instance where we would negotiate with only one 
man, except for a cost-plus-fixed-fee. Then, of course, it is only one 
man. 

Mr. Rirxy. The point I want to get at is whether or not you have 
competition between the contractors when you consider negotiated 
contracts. 

Colonel Wrtnert. As lump sum; yes, sir. We have the widest 
competition. 

Mr. Ritey. And on a bid basis, where you advertise ? 
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Colonel Wernert. We have competition; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rriey. Competitive bids? 

Colonel Wervnert. The objection to that negotiation was pointed 
out about the instance in California. While it does give competition, 
and while it has all the elements of competitive bidding, it does not 
permit anybody who wants to submit a bid to come in. That is not 
the way wé want it. We want it to be wide open, so that the invitation 
is open and given out in the public places. In that way, if the 
gentleman from Redlands did not submit a bid, it would be his fault 
and not ours. 

In this case the only people who could bid were those who heard 
about it. We would not have objected to anybody else bidding, but 
they could not bid because they did not know about it. They could 
not know about it. 

There has been competition. In this particular instance there 
was wide competition. It was good competition on the warehouses. 


Mr. Ruxy. That is all. 
Estimates or Costs at Eacu Instrat.ation 


Mr. Manon. All right. You are seeking competition in the 
construction of these various bases, and you are permitting and 
soliciting alternate bids. 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you suggest a certain type of 
construction, but the contractor can come in and bid on a certain type 
of construction or in addition to that he can say: “Well, by using 
larger blocks or some other technique I can build you this building 
for less, and my bid for that will be so and so.” 

Colonel Wetnert. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Under those circumstances is it impossible 
for the Air Force and for the engineers to tell us what the construction 
will be at X installation ? 

Colonel Weinert. No, sir; it is not impossible. I can tell you that 
the wall section will be such and such, whether it is a two-story frame 
or a three-story masonry. I can tell vou exactly. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not know whether it will be masonry or 
frame, because you do not know how the bids will develop. 

Colonel Weixerr. But before we go out for alternate bids we will 
prepare complete drawings for both the frame and the masonry, 
which are the basis of the bids and which do fulfill the requirements 
of this sheet here [indicating]. This is made up by the alternate 
people. He does not need to look at our plans. He can come up with 
his own criteria, or he can bid on our building. We do not know what 
his building will look like until the alternate is put in, but we do know 
that you can evaluate it to see that it complies with the value on the 
sheet. 

Our building has a 2 by 4 frame, we will say: on the outside, wood 
sheathing: and on the inside, a vapor seal of aluminum reflective in- 
sulation; and on top of that a dry wall interior of half-inch gypsum 
board, wainscoting. That is the building you will come up with on 
the drawing. 

Mr. Manon. Since you do not know what the final accepted con- 
tract will reveal, how is it possible to ask the committee to provide 
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at X installation the amount of $12,999,991.99 ¢ 
at a figure like that ? 

Colonel Weinert. Well, our bidding experience in this program 
has so far stood us in good stead. We have had enough bids on the 
average dormitories to tell you what the type of building I have just 
described to you will cost. 

It cost $8.50 a square foot at Lackland, San Antonio, Tex.; and it 
cost $10.50 at Rapid City Air Force Base. 

I am talking about the bid price on the barracks. Our budgeted 
price is higher, because we have the utilities. I am talking about the 
building only. 

Mr. Manon. My point is this: Can you and can the Air Force 
give us a pretty raakie estimate as to the cost of facilities at a given 
installation ? 

Colonel Wernerr. We think so. As far as is possible under present 
conditions we can. We have priced this program for the Air Force 
based on the amount of experience we have had. We have constantly 
revised it. Every time a price shows a change we advise the Air Force. 

We will admit that we did not have enough experience on the hang- 
ars, the large steel hangars, to tell. We made the best estimate we 
can. We hope it is all right. We are sure it is not too high; it might 
be too low. ! 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Werverr. That is about the best you can say about this 
program, because we did not have enough widespread experience. 
On the average dormitories I think we are safe, because we have 
enough experience. 


How do you arrive 





AVERAGE COST PRICES USED 


Mr. McConer. I think, Mr. Chairman, the committee should under- 
stand that the pricing in this book is on the basis of averages. The 
price for any installation does not reflect an estimate that is pre- 
pared on a cost of that specific installation. The program is so broad 
that it was physically impossible to do that. Therefore, as has been 
explained to this committee before, we have to take averages. 

Ve must have a certain latitude to take funds from those bases that 
are built in the cheap inexpensive building areas, to make up for the 
deficit in the more expensive building areas. 

Specifically, this book does not reflect the fact that certain areas in 
the South are inexpensive building areas, whereas Limestone, Maine, is 
a very expensive area. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are asking too much money in 
certain areas in the South, and you are asking too littl money in 
certain areas in the North? 

Mr. McConr. I think that is right. 

Mr. Manon. We encountered that before, in previous Air Force 
public works. I did not know but that it had been estimated. 

It seems to me that a good engineer, as I am sure you are, Colonel, 
could do a little extrapolating, shall we say, and come up with a fairly 
good figure on these items. 

Colonel Wrtnert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I might suggest at this point that the story about the 
prices being too low in the North does not work out, if you get any 
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kind of bids, because out of the $7 million provided for one set-up up 
in my territory the contract ran $4 million. So they do not always 
run too low up North. 

Colonel Wernert. Mr. Chairman, I can explain it to the committee. 
I know it is difficult to understand, but you have to live with it every 
day to see what happens. 

You take the national average deal. It is not the best way to do 
this thing, of course. But on the other hand there was not time in 
this case. We are now going out to the field, to every district engi- 
neer. We have sent him the prices we have used. We are asking him 
to correct them to the best of his ability in his local experience and 
present conditions in the San Antonio area or in the San Francisco 
_ We are trying to narrow it down, but it has not been possible 
to do it. 

In a program where we were faced with the necessity of changing 
from one base to another it was not possible to do it with X ware- 
houses when we did not know where they were to be built. 

There was not any other sensible way to come to you. We would 
have been much more foolish to tell you “This is an exact figure,” 
when we knew it was wrong; than to tell you frankly that it was the 
best figure that we could give. That is the way we did it. That is 
the way we had to do it. 

We will have to ask your indulgence on this bill on that basis. We 
can show you the facts and figures, where from San Antonio to Fair- 
child to Limestone to Andrews Air Force Base the barracks have cost 
this much. Our national average was so much, and here is what the 
facts are. Then you can determine whether we are close to right. 

Mr. Manon. We are placed in the position of going to the floor 
and asking for a certain amount of appropriations for certain proj- 
ects when we ourselves know and would have to admit that the figure 
is too low in certain areas and too high in certain other areas. 

Colonel Wrrnert. Yes, sir; that is correct, but you have in the bill, 
I believe a provision for a 10-percent overrun at stations. Then you 
also will have preprograming. 

If you get $20 million for Lackland, and you do not use all of it 
there, and you are $4 million short at Scott, I believe it would be per- 
missible, with the consent of the Congress and the Bureau of the 
Budget, to reprogram that money from one station to another, so long 
as you do not exceed the authorization. 

Mr. Manon. Since we have a responsibility to the taxpayers we 
do not want to deal in blank checks. I think you would understand 
that. We would like to be correct as nearly as possible. 

Colonel Wernert. I do not think it is a blank check. 

I had an interesting letter from the First Army commander the 
other day, about the First Army Area, about the amount of money 
appropriated for barracks at Fort Monmouth, N. J. He said that 
Congress had appropriated $3 million, and that therefore the Chief 
of Engineers should build $3 million worth of barracks. That is 
not the way we approach it. 

The authorization bill says that you have the right to build so 
many installations for the Air Force, then the Congress provides a 
sum of money, which is the Chief of Engineers’ best guess as to how 
much it will take to provide that facility. It may be too little, and 
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we may have to ask for some more. It may be too much, and we will 
turn some back. But it is not the money we are tailoring to. The 
money that you provide has nothing to do with what we are going to 
build at Salina, Kans. We are going to build the minimum basis 
there, and that applies to every Army and Air Force installation. We 
design to the authorization and not the appropriation. 

General TrperLake. It is the scope of the project that determines. 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, it is the scope of the project, but if we see 
we can build a barracks building for less money than is in the appro- 
priation, we do not make it a better building just to use up the money. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you aim at the authorization rather than the 
appropriation? Here the estimates in a great many cases are way 
below the authorization. We would like for you to aim at as small a 
figure as you can, and do a job, rather than aiming at the upset figure 
of the authorization. 

Colonel Weinert. That is right. You did not understand what 
I was trying to say. 

Mr. McCone. | would like to answer that question, Colonel. 

The difference between the authorization and the appropriation is 
accounted for by the fact that we do not fund certain items which are 
authorized. We have certain items authorized which are not funded. 
There is no intention of attempting to build with these funds, with 
these particular funds, the authorized items. There is no instance, to 
my knowledge, wherein there is a different yardstick of cost in the 
authorization and in the appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. In the estimate, you mean ? 

Mr. McCong. The yardstick. The estimate is identical in both 
instances. 

Colonel Wernert. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McConkr. I would like the committee to be absolutely clear on 
that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Personally I am, because I know you have to have 
a variable in your operation. Anybody who is familiar with the 
construction field realizes that on a geographical concept and many 
times on a localized concept there is a differential involved, wherein 
an estimate can vary as much as 15 to 18 percent under the existing 
procurement conditions. I am speaking about the economic aspect. 

Colonel Wernert. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So far as I am concerned, I can see the variable con- 
cept as being absolutely essential. Otherwise you would have to indi- 
vidualize each one of these projects and put it down on blueprints, and 
that would take a considerable length of time over and above what 
you have time to accomplish. 

Mr. McConr. Then when you got all through, you would be wrong, 
because local costs vary with different conditions. If the contractors 
happen to be hungry, you get low bids, because the contractors 
want to keep their organizations intact. If the community has ab- 
sorbed the construction capacity in the area, then you get a high bid. 
That factor alone may spread it 20 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just exactly one of the reasons why this 
committee wanted to know what other construction was going on 
in these communities. There is no reason for going in with a saturated 
labor market and paying a 20- or 25-percent premium. 
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Colonel Wernerr. I would like to make just one point about this 
construction cost. When a bill gets passed and we are ready to pro- 
ceed with construction, we issue a directive to each field office. We 
issue a directive to the district engineer to build so many barracks 
at a certain post for not to exceed a certain amount of money. We 
tell him that whenever it appears that the cost will exceed that budg- 
eted amount he is to report the matter to the Chief of Engineers for 
instructions. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. We maintain very careful control on 
that, sir. We have to. 

When this program is approved and the funds are appropriated, 
they are specifically earmarked for certain jobs. For instance, it 
may be to build 1,000 barracks at a certain place. We issue that di- 
rective to the engineers, along with the criteria, as Colonel Weinert 
says, and if they are going to exceed that budgeted amount, or if 
they are going to run under it they tell us, and from time to time 
we review and control estimates, and we review the contract price. 
It is a constant procedure of adjusting the program within the au- 
thorized scope, and adjusting the money from one project to another, 
depending on what the actual bids turn out to be. 

Mr. Manon. It would be an utter waste of time for this committee 
to argue whether or not you should spend $40 million at a certain base 
rather than $45 million at a certain base, because this is just a rough 
estimate in your own mind, and you do not take the figure too seri- 
ously, anyway. It is just representative of an over-all picture: is 
that correct ? 

General Myers. No, sir. We do take it seriously, sir. If for no 
other reason, because we would like to cut down our work. We would 
like to get this figure right the first time, so that we do not have to 
keep revising it. 

Mr. Manion. But you know in advance that it is wrong. 

General Myers. To that end we have been going over this problem 
with the Corps of Engineers, to get regional prices. 

Mr. Manon. But at the time you discuss this appropriation with us 
you admit that you do not know how much it is going to cost at this 
base. You have decided that it would cost for the over-all so much, 
and you give us your estimate. Your guess is that the average at X 
place would cost a certain amount of money. but you know that is 
wrong, because that might be in the low-cost area, and some other 
place might be in the high-cost area. Your idea is to achieve balance, 
and you admit in advance that the figure is not correct. 

Colonel Weinert. For any one installation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Weinert. For a national average—— 

Mr. Manon. We are not dealing with a national average. We are 
dealing with one installation. : 

Colonel Werverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mavox. Do you agree there is not much sense in arguing about 
whether it is $45 million or $40 million for one base. Colonel Weinert ? 

Colonel Weixerr. I do not believe it is proper for me to agree to 
that, but I will say that we admit we will have a variation, and we 


cannot have the exact hgure for anv one base: ves. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But the strange thing is that we always hear of those 
where you lack funds and need more, and we seldom hear about those 
where you have anything left over to turn back. 

General Myers. The reason fox that, sir, is that that is the way it 
comes out. Our recent experience has been that our past over-all 
pricing has been low. 

We have a deficiency now, as I inentioned before. We have had to 
stop work on certain projects because of a lack of money. That stems 
from the fact that the initial cost estimates were low. They were not 
low at the time, but the prices have risen since they were made. 


CoMPARISON OF Estimatrep Costs Wirn Actruat Prices 


Mr. Manion. Will you submit to the committee a list of a number 
of your major projects under the $1.6 billion program previously pro- 
vided for by the Congress, showing the variations from the estimates 
presented to this committee, as between the estimates presented to this 
committee and the actual contracts which have been let. 

Colonel Weinert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we can take a look at what has hap- 
pened and see how this thing has varied. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You should not have any trouble doing that. Will 
you submit it at this point in the record ¢ 

General Myers. We have all that information, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a list of the projects / 

General Myers. It depends on what you want, sir. We have a 
man with a book that thick [indicating | on each base. 

Mr. Manon. The book would not have to be that thick. 

Mr. Taser. This is just one table with the whole picture in the 
table, for which you are being asked at this time. 

Mr. Manon. As to those 13 projects we argued over it seems like 
13 weeks. How did they turn out ? 

General Myers. That is my point, sir. Would you like a sample, 
or the whole thing? 

Mr. Manon. Thirteen projects is not many. 

Mr. Taner. We want it. That is all. 

Mr. McConr. We can give you the information vou want. We 
cannot take it by the 13 projects, because 1 project may have 50 separ- 
ate contracts for different things. 

Mr. Manon. We are not asking for separate contracts. We are 
just interested in the project. 

Mr. McConr. We can say: Let us take Lackland Air Base. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. McConr. Appropriated $12 million for barracks. We can 
show you how we came out. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. In other words, how much have you been off the 
beam heretofore? Of course, you admit at the beginning you are off 
the beam except as to the national average, which makes it pretty 
difficult. 

(The information requested was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. May I inquire? 
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ESTIMATES OF LAND COST 


When you talk about the national average, that is your construction 
cost and does not relate to land cost; is that right? Is your land cost 
based on an actual estimate, or is that a national average? 

Colonel Wetnert. The land cost is based on the best estimate of the 
particular piece of land. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is local ? 

Colonel Wernert. That is right, sir. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR PREPARING ACTUAL COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. How long would it take to prepare an estimate giving 
the approximate cost of each individual project, without respect to 
the national average, Colonel Weinert ? 

Colonel Wernerr. Well, the trouble with that is that we can make 
up the budget now in here, but if we did that you would have to farm 
each one of these items out to the post. The question of time is all 
that is necessary. 

Mr. Manon. That is my question. How much time would it take? 

Colonel Wernert. It would take you 6 months from now to get the 
next program into Washington so that the people in here could begin 
to put it together. 

Then I would like to point out to this committee that General Myers 
mentioned this to me the other day: I say we are getting more infor- 
mation from the field, but I strongly recommend that we accept the 
faults of this system—but it will work—and continue to follow it. 
That is because when you go to the other basis you are going to fool 
yourself. Then we are going to come up and tell the Congress these 
facts are right, and we are not going to be much closer right then than 
we are now, anyway. 

For instance, as to Benecia Arsenal, it made a difference of $400,000 
whether you built the warehouse on this side up here [indicating] or 
this one over here [indicating }. 

I think we should keep it on a national average. The other will 
get fallacious. If they were all permanent posts, it might be different. 
The Navy does it that way. If you had time to have a complete 
development plan for each base, and all the projects worked up in 
detail with the sites fixed, and the utilities and all in, then you could 
do it. It is an insurmountable problem, I think. 

Mr. Taper. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we are spending 
too much time arguing about something that is not going to get us 
anywhere. You asked for a definite table to be put in the record, and 
it is perfectly clear they can furnish it quickly. I think we might 
— as well get down to the detail of these projects and get to work 
on them. 

Mr. Manon. Well, after General Brownfield completes his state- 
ment, what further presentation do we have? 

General Trmpertake. Then we get to the detail, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of the individual projects ? 

General Trupertake. Of the individual projects by commands; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Manon. I think this over-all information is of interest. 
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Mr. Taser. It is of interest, but it is confusing. We are getting too 
much around the lot. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General BrownFrebp. Sir, I could go through the rest of this in 
about 15 minutes, barring questions; but you may have some. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Seon may proceed. 

General Brownrtetp. I wanted to point out how we furnish to the 
Corps of Engineers this information, and they price it. We have 
had quite a description on the method of pricing. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RUNWAYS AND TAXIWAYS 


General BrownrFrevp. This next chart illustrates our runways and 
taxiways and aprons which are required for the average wing. 

As an example, we build two types of runways to support 200,000- 
pound loads on four wheels, or to support 400,000 pounds on eight 
wheels. 

The other type is the lighter pavement, to support 50,000 pounds 
on two wheels. 

For the heavy bomber wing it requires a runway 300 feet wide by 
10,000 feet in length. We require to park one heavy-wing aircraft 
400,000 square yards. ‘The taxiway required is 100 feet in width. 

For a medium bomber or transport wing, the runways are 200 feet 
wide and 9,000 feet in length, with 570,000 square yards of apron to 

ark. 

" The fighter wing requires runways of 150 feet wide and 8,000 feet 
in length, with aprons of 120,000 square yards to park the wing. 

Both the MB’s, the fighters, and the transports require taxiways 
75 feet in width. 

I would like to point out that these runway lengths are calculated at 
sea level, 59°. As you increase altitude or temperature you must 
add additional length to the runway to operate. 

On our airports we furnish high-intensity lighting on the main 
strument runway and contact on all other runways on our permanent 
bases, and only contact lighting on our semipermanent bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by contact ? 

General Timpertake. A light by which you are contacted. Your 
flying condition is by contact. 

General Brownriep. Visual. 

Our next chart illustrates the POL requirement. 

Mr. Manon. Before you get into your POL, what is the average 
thickness of the concrete runway for the heavy bomber, the medium 
bomber, and the fighter? Do you have that? 

Colonel Wrrnerr. I cannot give you an average. 

Mr. Manon. Give me some specific figures. 

Colonel Wernert. At the Kirtland Air Force Base, the apron there 
for heavy planes is 15 inches of concrete because the soil happens to be 
of a certain type. Fifteen inches to sixteen inches is a fair estimate 
of the thickness of the pavement. 

Mr. Matuon. For the heaviest type planes ? 

Colonel Wetnert. Yes. It may be more than that under certain 
conditions. It would be more than that if the subgrade was not good 
enough. 
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Mr. Manon. What would be the minimum thickness of “nee soa 


at an air base under the new program and for this program th 
Colonel Wernerr. I cannot give you a minimum. In the first place, A 
when we talk about concrete, be sure to understand that the Air Force 
says to the Chief of Engineers, “Build the cheapest.” They do not Pp 
say, “Build concrete.” We build the most economical pavement to hold 
the load. It may be 4 inches of hot asphalt surface on 6 inches of bi 
base coarse material. Conceivably it could be less than that if the 
natural ground surface was particularly advantageous. It varies t] 
from something in the neighborhood from a total thickness of 10 
inches upward to a total thickness, in bad soil—and for asphalt— 
of 35 or 40 inches. Under exceptional conditions it can go higher p 
than that. I believe that the Air Force will agree that that is a q 
reasonable statement. : i 
Mr. Surrrarp. You have not only your ground condition upon 7 
which you lay your apron, but you have your climatic conditions. 7 
Colonel Wernerr. Yes. 1 
Mr. Suerrarp. So. as far as your thickness is concerned, that is 
dependent upon the elements as well as the components in the ground. 
Colonel Wrinerr. Yes. You have to tailor-make each one of them 


and design it to conform to the piece of ground that you are going to 
put it on. You cannot say in advance that a heavy-bomber runway 
will be so thick or will cost so much money. 

Mr. Manon. You could if they were all on the same type soil with 
the same moisture content ¢ 

Colonel Weinert. Yes. You have to know the nature of the soil 
to start with. 

Mr. Maron. What effect will the use of the jets have as com- 
pared with the reciprocating engine on this construction program / 
I thought that the jets required a certain amount of concrete where 
asphalt heretofore had been acceptable. 

Colonel Wrrxertr. The engineers and the Air Force have agreed, 
based upon information and examination in field operations. that you 
can build just as satisfactory pavement from an operational] stand- 
point of asphalt as you can with concrete. 

Mr. Manon. I thought we were told differently some time ago. 

Colonel Werrxverr. A few months ago when we started out we 
started on the basis that it had to be concrete. The Air Force came 
along and said that they did not think that was necessary, and we 
agreed with them that we could take what might be called a calceu- 
jated risk, but in view of the enormous program and the great cost 
we accepted the fact that we had not been able to determine any place 
where jet aircraft had been adversely affected by properly constructed 
asphalt pavements. 

Mr. Manowx. That is very interesting. 





PETROLEUM, OTL AND LUPRICANTS PROGRAM 


General Browxrrrip. Next is our POL program. 
Discussion off the record. 
Mr. Manox. What do you mean by “POL” 
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Mr. Manon. No. “P” stands for petrol. You have talked about 
the petrol. What are you going to do with your oil and lubricants? 
Are you going to put them in barrels? 

General Brownrte.Lp. They run in relatively small quantities com- 
pared to the fuel for the aircraft, and we did not prepare a chart. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of storage facilities will there be at a 
big base for oil? 

General Brownrirevo. We have tankage, sir, and it is dispensed 
through a truck to the planes. 

Mr. Manon. You have storage on the base for oil ? 

General BrownFreLp. Yes; but it is such a minor amount as com- 
pared to the fuel for the aircraft that we did not prepare a chart. 

Mr. Manon. Still it would be considerable at a heavy bomber base, 
it would seem to me. 

General Brown¥ieLp. But percentagewise it is still very small. 

Mr. Manon. Are you asking any money for the construction of 
facilities for the storage of oil? 

General Brownrtetp. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of storage will it be? Will it be under- 
ground storage or above-ground storage, or what ? 

General BrownrteLp. Normally, it is above-ground storage in the 
above-ground storage area where the rest of this would be. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the maximum and the minimum sizes 
of this storage? 

General BrownFreip. I do not have the figures. 

General TrmpertAKe. Twenty-five thousand gallons is a minimum. 

Mr. Manon. Gallons of oil? 

General TrmperLAkKeE. Yes. 
Mr. Manon. Would that be in a steel tank above ground ? 
General BrownrteLp. Probably so, in the petroleum area. 


COMMUNICATION 





FACILITIES 


This next chart is a statement of our communication facilities that 
we are providing in this program. We provide for the construction 
required in conjunction with communication and navigational aid 
systems to provide effective communication for the positive direct 
control of long-range strategic Air Force operations, and to provide 
for the efficient operation of an all-weather Air Force, and to provide 
for general safety in flight. All requirements in this program are in 
direct support of the 95-wing program. 

For operational facilities we include all items related to the admin- 
istrative protection of flying activities, such as control towers, briefing 
and dispatch building, crash stations, reconnaissance-technical labora- 
tories, and similar facilities. 

An example of an operational building, heavy-wing, would be 21,500 
feet. Troop carrier, 15,200 square feet. Fighter outfit, 8,850 feet ; and 
for crash stations, for the larger outfit, 11,830 square feet; and for 
the smaller outfit, 9,160 square feet. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE FACILITIES 





Our next chart illustrates our aircraft maintenance facilities. We 
provide aircraft maintenance facilities that include hangars, nose 
docks, and shops peculiar to aircraft maintenance. 
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For example, this chart gives the square footage of hangars for 
an HB, 141,000 feet; MB, 136,000 feet; troop carriers, 136,000 square 
feet. 

For training facilities we provide classroom buildings and buildings 
for bomb trainers and navigational trainers, and so forth. 


Hovsine AND DorMITORIES 


On troop housing and dormitories, on our 25-year permanent-life 
installations, dormitory installations are provided at 80 percent of the 
June 30, 1950, strength, plus 100 percent of the additional build-up 
strength. 

BOQ space is provided at the rate of 744 percent of June 30, 1950, 
strength plus 100 percent of the additional build-up strength. They 
are all adjusted to take into consideration the availability on the 100- 
percent build-up of the adjoining communities when they are avail- 
able. 

On our semipermanent 10-year-life installations we provide dormi- 
tory and BOQ space on 100 percent adjusted to what the localities 
will take care of. 

This chart illustrates our family housing requirements. The top 
line represents within the United States on a permanent basis. We 
require 106,785 sets of family quarters. Our June 30 requirement, 
under 48 wings, was 86,000. Against that requirement we have 5,414 
permanent sets. We have 10,114 10-year sets, and we have under 
construction 29,071 Wherry units, and we are requesting authorization 
for only 513 sets and appropriations for 274 sets. 

For our semipermanent bases we have a requirement of 52,000 plus. 
Against that we have only 1,083, and we are requesting 233 for authori- 
zation and appropriation. That will provide the minimum on these 
bases for those people who must be there at all times. 

Overseas on permanent bases we have a requirement of 17294. We 
have available 3.275. We are asking for authorization for 3,942, and 
we are asking for funds for 1,034. 

In Alaska we have a requirement for 6.152. We have available 
1,525 and we are asking for funds for 1,034. 

Requirements are based on 85 percent of the officer strength and 
20 percent of the airmen strength. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How much did you say was under the Wherry Act? 

General Brownrrevp. Those are under construction, or finished. It 
is a total of 29,071 sets. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What comprises a set? 

General Brownrreip. One set of quarters, sir. One family set of 
quarters. : 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many projects do you have within that 
category! 

Colonel Scuvyier. Thirty-nine projects are listed there. In addi- 
tion to what is Known as under construction, we have programed 
additional units to bring that total to approximately 40,000. We 
feel that number is the maximum we will be able to get finances for 
against our June 30, 1950, strength. We propose to build these units 
to the maximum of the capability of the act at every one of our per- 
manent bases in the United States where there is a requirement for 
family housing. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. What is the situation in the Federal housing opera- 
tion as it applies to the program, and particularly I am addressing 
my question to the financial aspect. 

Colonel Scuuyier. There are two complementary programs. You 
will notice the blue line there on the chart shows our requirement for 
permanent family quarters for our Air Force on a 48-wing program. 
On those same permanent bases you will notice a red line to the right, 
which shows a current requirement under the 95-wing program, 
which we cannot certify under the Wherry Act because it is not a 
long-term requirement. On the 10-year basis it is shown as a semi- 
permanent requirement and not permanent. 

Now, Public Law 138 recently passed by the Congress provides for 
construction for defense workers and military personnel at installa- 
tions which are not classfied as permanent installations. 

Title IX, Public Law 139, of the National Housing Act, sets up 
a new law. 

The requirement shown in red there must be handled by private 
capital under title CX, or in the event private capital will not provide 
it, it will be necessary to do it under Federal funds, through the 
National Housing Act, or by a supplemental request to this committee 
for direct Federal construction for the Air Force. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have been connected with the Wherry aspect 
of this since you came back from Alaska ? 

Colonel Scuuyier. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuvyier. Are you receiving the cooperation and expeditious 
operation that you figure you are entitled to have? 

Colonel Scuuyter. Yes. We have fine working liaison at the 
Washington level and the field level with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Housing and Home Finance Administration. 
The one difficulty we anticipate is that with the present status of 
private investment funds there will be a continued and growing 
critical shortage of private capital for this type of construction. 

Our calculations indicate that an increase of 1 percent in the inter- 
est rate will result in a rent increase to the airman or officer, of about 
$7.50 a month. 


COMPARISON OF RENTAL ALLOWANCES WITH MONTHLY RENTALS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Taking your past experience with regard to this 
particular point under consideration, to wit, the rent allowances pro- 
vided for by the Congress covering both officers and enlisted men, out 
of the total operational projects that you have at the moment, how 
many of them exceed that allowance and to what degree is the excess? 

Colonel Scuuyter. The average rental allowance across the board, 
working on an average, is $76. Taking the enlisted man and the vari- 
ous rates for the officers and the number of enlisted men and officers in 
each grade, the average is $76. We have been forced, in order to get 
projects that provided at least the minimum space for permanent 
use—looking into the future and not trying to build substandard 
houses—to go to $81, or an average of $5 above the amount provided by 
law for the rental allowances. That condition will get worse as costs 
for both construction and operations increase. 

There is before this committee in a current request an item to make 
it possible for us to provide improved land rather than raw land. At 
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some of our bases in the past we have land with utilities on it. We 
have been able to get some very fine housing that way; housing which 
is completely acceptable for permanent use. 

At other bases we have just a piece of land without any utilities, 
and where it was necessary to put the private capital into utilities, 
the amount remaining for the house was so small, so greatly reduced, 
that the standard of those units does not compare with what we feel 
is a minimum acceptable standard. 

With the help contained in this request, and with the hope that 
prices will not continue to go out of reason, we think that we can get 
up to about 40,000 units. 

Mr. Suerparp. Where there is available rental space in the vicinity 
of the post, will it rent for more than the space in the Wherry rental 
‘ategory ¢ 

Colonel Scuuyrier. Generally, yes. The reason for that is two- 
fold. One is that under the so-called old procedure, the Air Force 
negotiated directly with the sponsors and with the FHA and worked 
up the proposal. As a result, there was a two-fold effort to insure 
that the rents required by the FHA were kept as low as possible. We 
got wonderful cooperation from the FHA in reviewing those local 
costs. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How does that apply when you enter into the field 
of civilian-owned property ¢ 

Colonel Scuvuyier. Privately financed projects other than 
Wherry—those in which the military did not have an interest—do 
not have the consumer interest, the third party in there trying to 
keep them down. The FHA is an insuring organization. It is re- 
sponsible to the Congress to see that it does not lose money on its 
operations; therefore, in examining purely private projects it is to 
the FHA’s interest, as well as the owners, to see that the rents are 
set high enough to give a bigger margin of safety. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Now, let us take an individual operation where a 
corporation X, or B, desires to build 150 units within the geographical 
area adjacent to a military post. What are the rental conditions 
there as compared to those that you have enumerated ? 

Colonel Scuvyirr. As I understand you, you are referring to con- 
struction not insured by the FHA. 

Mr. Suepparp. Right. 

Colonel Scuvyier. We have had very little experience with that. 
Over the past 15 or 20 years the amount of house building, home 
building, that has taken place outside the National Housing Act was 
practically zero. There have been some outstanding examples that 
will give the lie to that statement. In general, the building of homes 
for rent and sale in the United States has been under mortgage insur- 
ance from the FHA, so we have no specific experience on private 
construction by noninsured mortgage loans. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If I were to take the whole field where private in- 
dustry was building and renting without Government subsidies. or 
financial assistance, your experience would indicate that that had been 
practically nil and that you have no criteria upon which to base an 
intelligent opinion? 

Colonel Scuvyier. That is correct. 

I know of no project available to our people which has been built 
by private capital without a guaranty to the lender from the FHA. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You are so closely related to the housing project 
that you would know if that information were available. 

Colonel Scuuy ter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I have talked to you about this issue before, and I 
am willing to take your comments across the board from your ex- 
perience. There are no criteria as to whether or not those rentals— 
and I mean strictly in the private category—are available, and if 
so, what the differential in rents would be ¢ 

Colonel ScuuyierR. There is no experience. It would be possible to 
get the answer. If we have a certain level of rents with an FHA 
to guaranty and then try to build a project without that guaranty, we 
would be taking a higher risk; therefore, to compensate for that 
higher risk a higher rent would normally be charged. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Colonel Scuvyter. That is indicative reasoning rather than a state- 
ment of fact. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think your statement could be summarized rather 
aptly by saying it came to one conclusion—it is incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to see that this housing is provided through 
Wherry or some other approach and not left to the system of catch- 
as-catch-can, if we are going to have the housing ? 

Colonel Scuuyter. 1 could not agree with that statement more 
thoroughly if I had made it myself. 

Mr. Ritey. Has not the RFC agreed to finance some of the Wherry 
housing projects because of a lack of private capital ? 

Colonel Scuuyier. They are coming into the picture as far as pro- 
viding interim financing is concerned. Under the small-business 
section they can make a loan up to 10 years. However, they are financ- 
ed on a 37-year basis. The action started prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 139, which put the FNMA back into business on giving 
a precommitment on big mortgages and RFC would give the minimum 
financing, take up to a 10-year note and after construction was com- 
pleted and there was a mortgage, would sell it to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

Mr. Ritey. Sometime within 10 years. 

Colonel SchuyiEer. Sometime within that period. RFC has to 
have some guaranty against loss if they have to sell it at a discount 
within that 10-year period, and that inhibited that operation. 
FNMA authority contained in Public Law 139 expires on December 
31,and that means we will have to work fast. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What you are saying in general is that in order to 
have this amortized in a 10-year period there are two approaches: 
You have to run your rents up for a more rapid amortization concept, 
or you have to finance it yourself and carry the load over and above 
a 10-year period ? 

Colonel Scuuyter. It would have to be refinanced because you could 
not spend rents to amortize it in 10 years. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not believe that you will have any trouble in sell- 
ing the paper within the 10-year period. There will be enough equity 
to appeal to private interests to buy it. 

Colonel Scruuyter. The difficulty might be that at the time of sale 
it might be necessary to sell the remaining equity at a discount re- 
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sulting in a loss for the RFC, unless somebody guaranteed the RFC 
against loss. From now until the 31st of December we are not in se- 
rious trouble on mortgage money since FNMA can step in and make 
a commitment to buy the mortgage on completion. 

Mr. Suerrarp. However, if private applicants would put up 50 
percent of the money, you would eliminate a lot of that difficulty, 
would you not? 

Colonel Scuvyter. Yes. 3 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will please be in order. 
General Brownfield, proceed with your statement. 

General BrownrieLp. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I will continue my presentation. We had just completed going 
over the housing criteria for family housing, both within the United 
States and overseas. Are there any additional questions on that 
chart? 

Mr. Suerrarp. If there are no other questions on this chart, proceed 
with your next chart, please. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPPORTING FACILITIES 


General Brownrietp. The next chart illustrates our criteria for ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities. For the major commands, the 
major command headquarters are designed for the particular activity 
to be housed. Each one, of course, would vary in size. For the sub- 
ordinate echelons below the major commands, for wing and sub- 
ordinate headquarters, we use standardized criteria shown; as an il- 
lustration, for a heavy bomber wing, 25,000 square feet and MB, the 
same ; troop carrier, 12.000; and fighter, 12,000 for wing headquarters. 

Tactical group requirements are 20,000 feet for heavy bomber, 20,- 
000 for a medium bomber, 13,000 for a troop carrier, and fighter 
6,000. 

Mr. Taner. Is that your parking space! 

General Brownrrevp. No, sir; that is the square footage of the 
buildings and facilities to accommodate the size of the headquarters. 

Mr. SHepparp. What buildings, if any, other than headquarters, 
would be involved in that square-footage figure! 

General Brownrretp. These are used as illustrations. We have a 
complete table showing every type of facility and the square footage 
for the facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your next one, please. 


BAKERIES 


General Brownrimeip. The next is bakeries. We have bakeries in 
this program only where justified by anticipated amortization of the 
construction cost in 4 to 6 years. 


LAUNDRIES AND DRY-CLEANING PLANTS 


For laundries and dry-cleaning plants. we have them scheduled only 
where no Government or other adequate commercial facilities are 
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available within 100 miles and where, by going into multishift opera- 
tions, we will amortize the original construction cost in 214 years. 
We are plannng to concentrate these on permanent bases so that they 
will continue to be used. 

Mr. SHepparp. Just a monent. Do you say that that top line state- 
ment in the last paragraph is correct ? 

General Brownriexp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you practice that policy ? 

General BrownFiecp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I have just left my office and had some mail con- 
cerning March Field where, if the statement that I got was correct, 
you have some 27 dry-cleaning organizations in that area and yet 
you recently installed a plant there at your base at Riverside. 

General TrmperLaKke. These criteria show how this green book is 
made up. Those are the ground rules upon which this green book 
is based. 

Mr. Sueprarv. That may betrue. These are criteria, but how fact- 
ual are the criteria when they are put into operation ? 

General TrmBerLAKe. Certain things have been done in the past 
that do not fit into these criteria. 

General BrownFiELD. This is the way we compiled our present pro- 
gram. 
~ Mr, Suepparn. So far as your present presentation is concerned, 
it has nothing to do with what has occurred in the past. That is, 
you have no money in this bill for any laundries to be built at March 
Field, or any appurtenances thereto, is that correct? 

General Brownrtetp. That is correct. There is none in this pro- 
gram for March Field. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any money here for the Norton Air Base, 
Victorville, or George Air Base? 

General BrownrFtetp. No, sir. 

Mr. SueppArp. When did you change your procedure? 

General BrownrieLp. These criteria were arranged to compile this 
book. We started to compile this last January 6. 

Mr. SHepparp. Were these criteria supposed to be in effect as early 
as last January ? 

General Brownrtetp. As far as the compilation of this particular 
program, sir, is concerned. 

General Topp. The plant at March Field was, I think, a rehabili- 
tated plant formerly on Camp Hahn. It was part of an Army camp. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


BAKERIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask a question concerning your state- 
ment that bakeries in this program are scheduled only where justified 
by anticipated amortization of the construction cost, which sounds 
good. But how do you do that? 

Colonel Tevstnx. That is on the difference in the price of bread. 
The average price we are paying for ordinary white bread on the 
market—this is nation-wide—is approximately 11.5 or 12 cents. That 
is on contract, baked by commercial bakeries and delivered to the base. 
The cost of the baking of bread in Air Force or Army bakeries, in- 
cluding the ingredient and the labor cost, is approximately 7 cents 
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per pound, a saving of 4 cents per pound delivered to the troop messes. 
The 4 cents per pound is the figure used in amortizing the cost price of 
the bakedy and the replacement cost of the equipment in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do procure bread from Quartermaster bakeries 
where available, do you not ? 

Colonel Teusink. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Within what distance? 

Colonel Teustnk. The San Antonio area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Within what distance of the Air Force base ? 

Colonel Teusink. We are adjacent to it there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I am not making my question clear. As a 
matter of practice, when do you set up your own Air Force bakery 
instead of procuring bread from a Quartermaster bakery ? 

Colonel Trustnk. When there is none in that vicinity. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by vicinity—5 miles, 10 miles, 
50 miles, 75 miles, or what ? 

Colonel Tevstnk. We have no Quartermaster bakery other than 
the one at San Antonio. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you have Quartermaster bakeries scattered all 
over the country, do you not ¢ 

Colonel Treusinkx. Not within 50 miles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any fixed distance that governs this/ 

Colonel Teustnk. No, sir; we do not have any fixed distance on the 
criteria. It just happens that there is only one in that particular 
area, or within that particular distance. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is difficult to believe. when we think of all the 
Quartermaster bakeries that we have scattered all over the country 
in Army camps and everywhere else. I cannot believe that there is 
only one place where you have a Quartermaster bakery within 50 
miles of an Air Force installation. 

Colonel Trevustyx. I do not know of any one anywhere that we are 
utilizing. 

General Brownrizip. It would also depend upon the capacity of the 
bakery in the area, and whether it can carry the additional load. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but we talk here about unification. The 
Quartermaster has been baking mighty fine bread for a long number 
of years, usually better than you can get on the commercial market. 
at anywhere near the cost. Now it is a little disturbing to find that 
with the unification we are supposed to have, we have the Air Force 
going into so many other activities that we always thought were being 
furnished to the Air Force. : 


DRY-CLEANING PLANTS 


What is the distinction between your on-property cleaning estab- 
lishment and a post-exchange cleaning establishment / 

General Brownrieip. The post exchange operates it solely as a con- 
cession for the benefit of any of the personnel on the base. It is a 
post-exchange concession. It is not operated by the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the necessity for a post-exchange cleaning 
establishment if you have a cleaning plant on your post such as we 
were talking about at March Field! : 

General Brownrievp. Can you answer that / 
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MARCH FIELD 


Mr. Farruurst. At March Field we do not have a dry-cleaning 
plant operated 

Mr. Scrivner. You have one adjacent to it, as I understood it. 

Mr. Farruurst. That is a laundry only. 

Mr. ScrrvNer. What you have on the post is a laundry only? 

Mr. Fatruurst. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the other establishment is a dry-cleaning plant 
operated through the post exchange / 

Mr. Fatruovrst. That is right. 

General BrowNnFleLD. Quite frankly, I do not know for sure whether 
there is a laundry concession on the base for convenience of the per- 
sonnel, or whether it is strictly a dry-cleaning plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who would know ‘ 

General Brownrrevp. I think Mr. Sheppard would probably have 
better first-hand information on that than anyone else. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether there is or is not, where do the funds come 
from for the construction of the post-exchange cleaning plant ? 

General Myers. They would only come from the concessionaire. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the question I asked. I am talking about 
this one place that we are using as an example. Does the concession- 
aire build the cleaning plant, or did he, the one we have been talking 
about ? 

General Timpertake. He has a plant off the base and sends his. work 
off the base. That is through the good offices of the post exchange. 
That is, they present their bundles there at the post exchange there 
at the concession office. 

General Brownrievp. It is really a collection point. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what it sounds like, that there is no plant 
operated there at all. I do not know, I have not been out there. 

General Myers. I do not know of any place where we are operating 
a post-exchange dry-cleaning plant at the base. 

General Ansensto. I know of one instance at Mitchel Air Force Base 
where there is a building occupied by the post-exchange concession- 
aire. It is an old cantonment-type building and he has been occupy- 
ing that for many, many years. I do not know exactly the history 
of that, though. 

General Myers. They will also do some pressing right there, but 
they send all the cleaning out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I might clarify the situation at March Field, to 
the extent of my knowledge. And let us watch our step here not to 
get the Government and the concessionaire mixed up. It was desired 
to have an additional laundry immediately adjacent to the post. The 
dry cleaning could be taken care of under the provisions of a con- 
tract with other contractors. However, the gentleman who was in- 
terested in handling the laundry also operated a dry-cleaning plant 
in Los Angeles. 

So an arrangement was made whereby they would operate this 
laundry at the Canal Point location—I am using that illustration 
because it is different from March Field when you come to dealing 
with property lines—and it was to be made an accumulating point 

for the dry cleaning. The literal and actual dry cleaning is not tak- 
ing place in this particular operated office, unless it has started to per- 
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form that function in the last 60 days. However, the operator of that 
— did make the statement he had ordered dry-cleaning equipment 

or the purpose of moving closer to that operation. Whether that 
has been affected at this time or not I do not know, or whether it will 
ever be effected or not I do not know. 

General Myers. I do not know, either. We have to approve any 
use of property of the Government. Ordinarily we do not let people 
build on Government property. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I see no reason why not. Unless you should have 
a larger demand for a building that was occupied for laundry pur- 
poses, it should be leased to a contractor or anyone else for usable 
purposes. 

General Myers. We do do that. 

Mr. Suerparp. To the best of my knowledge—and I was through it 
a month or 2 months prior to this contractual function—it was not a 
bad building. Within my analysis, it was strictly within the third- 
class category and would be suitable for that kind of operation within 
it. 

General Myers. We do out-lease existing buildings, but to let an 
outside concern come in and build on our own property would be a very 
exceptional circumstance. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I do not know. any place I reviewed where that has 
been effected. There have been buildings leased that were superfluous 
to the demand, but I do not know of any place where a dry-clearing 
plant moved in on a military reservation and was permitted to operate. 

General Myrrs. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about that statement of amortization of multi- 
type operations in 21% years? 

General BrownrieLp. What we do is, instead of building a laundry 
sufficient to meet the demands out of any one 8-hour shift, we reduce 
the size of the laundry and go into a multishift operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you amortize the cost in 214 years? 

Mr. Farruvurst. The amortization is accomplished through two 
means. First, world-wide price structures we have and profits we have 
generated from world-wide operation P awd saving of having Govern- 
ment property done in our own Air Force plant over what the cost 
would be in thte average GI-wide commercial sources. So there are 
two factors—surplus price plus the saving to the Government for 
Government property processed in our own plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be perfectly clear to you, but it is not to 
me. 

General Timper.aKke. May I help? 

Mr. Scrivner. Anybody. I do not care who gives me the informa- 
tion as long as I get an answer I can understand. And if I can under- 
stand it, I assure the other members of the committee and of the House 
would understand it, too. 

General Triwpertake. You have to divide the work done in these 
laundries into two parts—private clothing of individuals and the 
Jaundry of Government property. The enlisted man is furnished 
with sheets and mattress covers and what-not, and the laundry is 
paid for by the Government. That is the type of what he is talking 
about—savings on Government property sent to the laundry. The 
profits come from that obtained from individuals who bundle their 
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— clothing and take it into the laundry, where a profit is 
realized. 

Mr. Sortvner. Do you actually figure your costs and charge them 
up to more than cover the overhead and give some profit ? 

General BrownFievp. That is right. In addition to that, take 
hospital laundry. Sheets and everything in the hospital are all done 
here at a greatly reduced cost. Otherwise the Government would 
have to pay the commercial rate. 

General Myers. Of course, the Government makes saving over com- 
mercial laundries in taxes, plus transportation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, actually that is using the governmental 
laundry plant for a yardstick as to the cost. You are not concerned 
with a lot of things; you are not concerned with taxes; you are not 
concerned with a lot of things that private industry has to meet out 
of the funds it takes in before it makes a profit. 

General Myers. That is right; is it not. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Any number of things. At any rate, you so set it 
up that whether it is a laundry or dry-cleaning plant it shows a profit. 


DRY CLEANING AND LAUNDRY SERVICE FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Incidentally, how much dry cleaning does the Government do for 
members of the Air Force now? Any? Or do they have to pay for 
that ? 

Mr. Farruvrst. Based on our fiscal year 1951 operational experi- 
ence world-wide, approximately 10 percent of the total workload proc- 
essed in our dry-cleaning plants was for individuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either I do not speak understandable English, or 
you do not understand the way I speak it—one of the two. All I was 
trying to find out and all I asked was how much of this work does 
the Government do for men in the service. I am trying to find out 
how much you pay for and how much they have to pay for. I have 
been told you launder sheets and bed covers and hospital stuff. Now 
let us put it down in simple terms. How much of it will go to the 
man himself? How much does he have to carry out of his own pocket 
as it relates to the laundering of his underwear, socks, handkerchiefs, 
shirts, shorts, and so forth? 

General BrownrieLp. What is the cost to the GI, the cost to the 
individual? 

Mr. Fartruvrst. Our pricing structures to the individual are based 
on the recovery of the complete cost to operate the service for him. 
That includes the pay of the civilian personnel, the pay of the military 


personnel, and the supervisory personnel involved in the laundry 


plant’s operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of that is apportioned to the G1? 

Mr. Farruursrt. One dollar a bundle, with a 25-piece limitation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often? 

Mr. Farruaurst. Weekly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Farruvrst. There is no subsidization from Government funds 
of the cost to individuals for services furnished them. 

General Asensio, Here is the point: A man has a bundle of 25 
pieces per week for which he has to pay $1. The Government takes 
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care of his sheets, mattress covers, pillow cases, and so forth. What is 
the approximate division between the two? 

Mr. Farruourst. Of the total laundry for the individual, 60 percent 
of it is individual’s work and 40 percent by volume is Government 
property. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we are getting somewhere. Suppose he has 
more than 24 pieces. What happens? 

Mr. Farrnurst. He is permitted to send two bundles at $1 per 
bundle. 

Mr. Scrivner. So he gets 48 pieces for $2? 

Mr. Farruvurst. He gets 48 pieces for $2. 

Mr. Scrivner. Regardless of what the pieces are? 

Mr. Farruvrst. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, according to the prices I must pay for 
laundry, there is a subsidization. 

Mr. Farruvrst. In the type of operation we have, we are geared. 

Mr. Scrivner. Iam not arguing the propriety of it. I was in the 
wars too soon, apparently, because I have worn a lot of skin off my 
knuckles washing my own clothes, and I became fairly profficient at 
it, I might say. But that day is past; the laundry service is there. I 
am not arguing about that. All I was trying to do was to find out what 
the GI pays for and what the Government pays for, and I think I 
have finally found out. But in your answer you said there was no 
subsidization. I cannot agree with you, because all you have to do is 
to take any ordinary laundry list in a civilian laundry and knowing 
what the GI's wear—at least, what I think they still wear—you cannot 
escape the fact that he could not get those 25 pieces done in any 
civilian laundry for anywhere near $1, could he? 

Mr. Faimuverst. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when you do 25 pieces, whether it is 25 sheets or 
25 pairs of breeches—or trousers, I guess you call them—or pants or 
whatever you want to call them, or whether it is underwear or handker- 
chiefs or socks, he could not get it done for $1. 

Mr. Farruvrst. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And certainly he could not get 50 pieces done for 32. 

Mr. Farruvrst. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So to that extent the difference between what it costs 
here in a military-operated plant where all costs are borne by the 
Government—labor, material, power, supplies, delivery, and all that— 
to that extent, then, there is what amounts to a subsidization of the 
laundry for the individuals. 

Mr. Farruvrst. From the actual use of appropriated funds, you 
might say there would be, but the fact is the total costs are recovered 
in collections for services furnished. 

I would like to explain that a little bit. 





DRY CLEANING AND LAUNDERING FOR FAMILIES OF MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Scrivner, You do not need to. I think I have the picture— 
that is, as it relates to the men in the service. 

What about vour operations relating to either dry cleaning or laun- 
dry of civilians—that is. for the families of the members / 

Mr. Faruursr. Of our workload processed, approximately 5 per- 
cent of the work—that is, 5 percent of 60—is individual bundle work 
of dependents’ clothing. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is that done at the same rate as for the GI? 
Mr. Farruursr. No, sir; that is at list prices—comparable prices 
that would be charged in the local exchange. 
A Mr. Scrivner. So, if the wives or children have laundry sent, they 
are charged a certain price and that is according to a list. I do not 
know how that compares to the civilian list; but, at any rate, that 
; portion over and above the cost of operation also goes in to help 
amortize the cost of the plant ? 
Mr. Farrucvrst. That is correct. 
Mr. Scrivner. So after the plant is amortized, then, in essence, you | 
might even be making a little profit once in a while? \ 
Mr. Fatruvurst. Of course, the profit margin will fluctuate, depend- 
ing upon the prospective of the pricing structure versus costs. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with the next chart. 


we 


COMMISSARY SALES STORES 


General BrownrteLp. All commissaries are established in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Armed Services Commissary Store Regu- 
lations, August 1, 1949. 

All commissaries are established in accordance with the provisions 
of Armed Services Commissary Store Regulations, August 1, 1949. 

Commissary sales stores are provided only when like subsistence 
items cannot be procured from sources which are adequate, readily 

i accessible, and at reasonable prices. All applications for sales stores 
are reviewed at Headquarters, USAF. 

This program contains, in the United States, 25 commissaries for 
storage and issue of rations to organized troop messes, plus four that 
inelude sales stores. Overseas there are three for troop messes and 
four including sales stores. 

Otherwise, we have commissaries used for storage and issue of 
rations for the troop mess. 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE TO BUY AT COMMISSARIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Under the operation of your sales stores, what type 
of entry for procurement would be available? In other words, in 
using the sales stores, does it mean that at the commissary on the post 
any military person would have the right to buy foodstuffs for his 
family? 

General BrownrFieLtp. That is correct. We provide them where 
items cannot be procured from local stores at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Suerrarv. You do not draw that line of demarcation at all 
times; do you? In other words, I thought the operation of those sales 
stores was for the convenience of military personnel and their fami- 
lies, whether they lived on the post or lived off the post but were 
still on duty at the post or some other base. 

General BrownFtevp. Yes, sir. As I say there, the wife or family 
must be assigned to the post, or the man must have a wife in the 
locality so that she can get to the post to patronize the store. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would there be any occasion under the regulations 
referred to where people living uptown, members of the families of 
men assigned in Korea or Tokyo, would be prohibited from buying 
at that store? . 
89249—51—pt. 17 
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Colonel Trustnx. If I understand your question, if the sponsor or 
head of the family is overseas, could the family buy here? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Colonel Trustnx. Yes, sir; they can. 

Mr. Suepparp. They can buy at the commissary store ? 

Colonel Trustyx. In the local commissary store nearest the resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Sueprparp. And there would be no occasion under any regula- 
tion that prevails or under the specific regulation referred to on the 
chart whereby there would be any excuse for not having that 
privilege ? 

Colonel Teustnx. There have been a few instances reported where 
they have been denied. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What has been the reason for the denial, since you 
contend that the regulations give them that right? 

Colonel Trustnx. That has only been because of a local misunder- 
standing, and instructions have gone out within the last 30 days that 
those pe ople are to be considered as members of the military personnel 
families who are entitled to the privileges and they are to be given 
precedence over some other category where the sales store is limited in 
size. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In order that I do not misinterpret that either gen- 
tleman has said on that subject matter, you have to have a certain 
amount of personnel on a post before you have access to procurement 
at these stores; is that correct? 

Colonel Trustnk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, it takes a certain amount of demand 
before a store is created ? 

General Brownrtetp. That is correct. It mus be a practical opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Srepparp. But once a store is created because the demand is 
there and as long as the demand prevails to an amount to serve any 
surplus over and above the mathematical military demand the 
families of the personnel are entitled to service at that particular 
commissary ¢ 

General BrownFrep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And it makes no difference what the prices may be 
in uptown stores, they still have entry to that particular store on base 
if they so desire? 

General Brownrievp. Correct. Oftentimes they go to a chain store 
because they can buy a little cheaper. 

Mr. Suerparp. Who are eligible at the PX? 

General Brownrie_p. The PX or the commissary ? 

Colonel Teustnk. I think I can answer that. The armed services 
commissary store regulation of August 1, 1949, was written in con- 
junction with an ad “hoc committee ‘working i in conjunction with the 
House Armed Service Committee. At the same time there was an 
armed-services exchange store regulation dated the same day with 
the same eligible list of personnel; that is, personnel on duty, families 
of personnel on duty at the post, families of military personnel living 
in the vicinity whose sponsors are not necessarily stationed there, 
widows of all personnel, whether Regular, Reserve, or AUS, who were 
killed while on duty with the Armed Forces, retired personnel, Na- 
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tional Guard and Reserve personnel on duty for a period of over 72 
hours; also foreign armed forces on duty with our troops. That just 
about covers the categories of personnel that are eligible. 

Mr. Ritey. For instance, a Reserve oflicer, even though he may have 
a civilian job, can go to one of the stores and buy 4 

Colonel Trustnk. At such time as he is ordered to active duty at 
that base for a period of 72 hours or longer; not just for 1 night’s 
training. 

Mr. Rinzy. Only while on duty? 

Colonel Trustnk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruiter. He cannot go there and buy if he is working in a civilian 
job? 

Colonel Trustnxk. No, sir. 

Mr. Rury. I was told he could. I am glad to know that is not 
true. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any further questions? 


LOCATION OF COMMISSARY STORES 


Mr. Scrivner. As I get the presentation here, these four commis- 
sary stores within the United States are located in what we normally 
call remote areas. 

General brownrFietp. To a certain extent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, they are not situated close to any large 
center of population, except possibly Amarillo? 

General bRowNFIELD. Amarillo, of course, is located close. It is 
adjacent to but not too convenient. 

Mr, Scrivner. Why would that come within the definition you 
have given as being readily accessible at reasonable prices / 

General Brownrieip. I do not know the price structure of Ama- 
rillo. 

Colonel Trusinx. It is 9 miles. 

General BrownrieLp. And it is out of the city. 

Mr. Manion. All bases are out of the city, you know. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us not confuse the issue. I do not think you 
want the answer to the gentleman’s question to stand. You have 
many posts immediately adjacent to the center of a city. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking now about the four where the com- 
missary stores are on the list. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I still think my position is clear. You have these 
commissary sales stores on practically all of your posts; do you not ? 

General Brownrievp. A large percentage; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Let us put it the other way. At what posts that you 
know of in the continental United States do you not have commissary 
stores ? , 

Mr. Scrivner. We are talking about the Air Force commissary 
sales stores, and that chart says there are four of them. 

General Brownrretp. In this program. These are the criteria by 
which we compiled this. , 

Mr. Taner. That is related to this program only? 

General Brownrrevp. That is correct. 

Mr. Taner. That does not mean that is the literal set-up? 

General BrownrieLp. There may be a commissary that has been 
operated for 10, 12, or 15 years on a post which may not fit exactly 
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these criteria we are operating under, and it is continuing in operation, 
of course. These are the criteria under which we compiled the pro- 
gram you are considering today. 

Mr. Taser. For new installations? 

General Brownrievp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not made clear, and some questions I was 
asking were leading up to another question; that is, if those were 
the only four you had, there was something wrong with the informa- 
tion, because I know of other places where they do have sales stores 
in connection with the commissary. 

General Brownrievp. I probably failed to make myself clear. These 
criteria I am presenting are the basis upon which this program is 
based. It would not necessarily be applicable in every case prior 
to this time, but this is the way we made up this program. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The top line clarifies it. This is the construction 
program for 1952. 

Proceed with the next chart. 


AIRMEN’S CLUBS 


General Brownrievp. This chart presents our criteria for airmen’s 
clubs. They are based entirely on the population of the post. Full 
requirements have not been provided in this program to meet our need 
for airmen’s clubs. ; 

Mr. Taser. How many chapels do you have in this picture ? 

General Brownrie_p. We will get to that for you. 

Mr. Taser. Then I will ask about that when we come to it. Do not 
do it now. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Ritey. Do all chapels have a seating capacity of 300? 

General Brownrieip. No, sir. The fighter base would have only 200 
seats. It is geared to the load. 

Mr. Suerrarp., Present the next chart. 


GYMNASTUMS 


General BrowNrrecp. Gymnasiums have been provided in this pro- 
gram in only a few isolated and cold locations where indoor training 
is required. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions pertaining to this chart ? 

Mr. Taser. You have a funny set-up there. You have five times as 
much estimate as the authorization. That sounds kind of funny. 

General Brownrirtp. Those are prior authorizations. That in- 
cludes the prior authorization for Limestone. 

Mr. Taner. Then that should not be set up that way. 

General BrownrieLp. This appropriation takes care of the prior 
authorization at Limestone, Me., and that is the only gymnasium in 
the United States. The rest are overseas. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Take up the next chart. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


General Brownrietp. This chart presents the over-all picture of 
land acquisition. We are acquiring land at the minimum required to 
provide for the facilities contained in this program. 
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Mr. Taser. Now, you have four-fifths of the number of acres and 
a little over two-thirds of the estimate of the appropriation. Does 
that mean that you are only buying the cheaper land, or what does it 
mean ‘ 

General Myers. That is the way it worked out. That is the land we 
had to have for this program. 

General BrownrieLp. As General Myers stated, this appropriation 
buys that and at the base where we require the base the earliest. In 
other words, it is staggered in accordance with the appropriation of 
$2.50 1,000,000, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any further questions pertaining to that 
chart? If not, take up the next one. 


MEDICAL CRITERIA 


General Brownriecp. The next chart covers the medical criteria by 
which the hospitals, dental labs, and dispensaries are put in. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that dispersal factor mean ¢ 

General BrownrieLp. You must have a dispersal factor, because as 
an example you cannot take a contagious case in a noncontagious ward 
Therefore, you have to have a cushion. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That does not result from the recent Presidential 
order on dispersal, however ¢ 

General Brownrietp, No, sir. I thought that applied to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think it is a problem in many minds of just what 
it does apply to. 

General Brownrietp. I do not believe that applies to this. Our 
total requirement for beds in the Air Force is 22,826 beds. We now 
have available to the Air Force 15,393. This construction program 
provides for 6,121. So we have a net deficiency of 1,312 beds to 
meet our requirements, 

Overseas the same factors are used in determining the bed require- 
ment, but adjustments are made depending on the local health 
requirements, 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume with reference to that particular require- 
ment and others the results have been arrived at after you have made 
the survey of the potential use of other organizations, such as hospitals, 
in the geographical area ? 

General BrownrirLp. Yes; they are closely coordinated. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions pertaining to this chart / 

Mr. Taper. I notice you have got an average of $12,000 per bed. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little bit more than that, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Taser. No; that is what it figures out, 6,000 for $71,500,000. The 
overseas would be a little bigger, would it, or is the overseas added 
in—that $103 million for 6,000 beds would bring it up to about $18,000 
per bed. 

General Brownrretp. We have two unit prices—the 10-year and the 
25-year life program, and in these prices for the overseas differential 
the cost, additional cost, is added wherever applicable. 

Mr. Taser. Why should the overseas differential be up instead of 
down! The labor costs are lower in those places, are they not, as 
compared with costs here ¢ 
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General Brownrietp. I suppose at some isolated places they would 
be lower, but in some places they are higher. 

Mr. Taper. The labor prices are higher? 

General Brownrretp. For instance, in the production costs 

Mr. Taser. Why should the labor prices be high? 

Colonel Vercet. These include the Alaska bases, do they not? 

General BrownrieLp. Yes; they include all overseas locations and 
the cost differential varies; some of them are higher. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Do you have any question, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think your question has covered what I had in 
mind. As I understood your answer to Mr. Sheppard’s question, you 
stated that when you are thinking of the hospital load you are working 
closely with other military bodies, so that if the Navy has a hospital 
facility available where Air Force personnel can be treated, such hos- 
pital is not included in the program ? 

General BrownFieLp. That is correct; there is no duplication, and 
if the Navy has a hospital, or if the Army has a hospital where Air 
personnel can be treated, no provision is made for additional facilities. 
All of that information was carefully surveyed in developing the 
program. 

Mr. Taser. What is your current bed requirement ? 

General Brownrtetp. The current bed requirement for the 95- 
wing—for the 95-wing, 22,862 beds. 

Mr. Taner. No; what is your current bed requirement ? 

General Brownrrevp. I do not have that as of today. 

Colonel VetceL. The last figure we have was 10,000—it was just 
close to the 10,000 level. In the last 2 weeks we have asked for 
authorization for 15,000, the last quarter, last two quarters of this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. This shows 15,000. 

Mr. Taser. That shows available beds, but it does not show the 
number—the 10,000 is patients? 

Mr. Suerrarp. The chart showed 1,312 deficit. 

General BrownFreLp. That was for the 95-wing. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Any further questions pertaining to this chart? 
If not, proceed to the next. 





STORAGE FACILITIES 


General BrownrieLp. The next chart presents the criteria for the 
storage facilities. The storage facilities included in the program are 
storage facilities requiring a large variety of structures, paved areas 
and open areas, such as warehouses, cold storage, supply and issue 
buildings, bottled gas, ammunition storage, bomb storage, and heavy 
equipment storage. A typical requirement for a heavy bomber wing 
would be 250,000 square feet, with the requirement of 8,400 square 
feet for cold storage and 250 for small arms. 

For a medium bomber wing, requiring 200,000 square feet, 6,700 feet 
of cold storage, and 1,640 square feet for small arms. Fighter require- 
ments, 150,000 square feet of warehousing, 6,700 feet of cold storage, 
and 6,480 feet for small arms. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Any questions on this chart? 

Mr. Scrivner. If any more of the fighters get loose and fire 1,500 
rounds, you will not need so much storage space. But this does raise 
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a question in my mind as to why that plane would have been fully 
armed. 

General Brownrretp. That plane, according to the newspaper 
account, is one of the planes that was on the alert. They are con- 
stantly armed, ready to take to the air within a 2-minutes’ notice. As 
I understand, an electric circuit was shorted, resulting in the firing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General BrownrreLp. We have another chart covering each of the 
areas, giving the criteria for shops. The chart includes all shops 
except those devoted exclusively to aircraft maintenance. We provide 
shops for motor vehicles, special-purpose vehicle shops, installation 
shops, and reclamation shops. 

A typical requirement for a wing base maintenance shop for a heavy 
wing requires 80,000, medium and troop-carrier wing 80,000, and a 
fighter wing 40,000, 

For automotive maintenance, heavy-wing, requires 46,540, medium 
bomb wing 25,000, troop-carrier wing 18,500, fighter wing 15,000. 
AIO shops for heavy wing, 16,000; medium bomb wing, 16,000; troop 
carrier, 12,000; fighter wing, 10,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the ALO mean ? 

General Brownriep. Air installation shop; that is the abbrevia- 
tion. It is used a great deal. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Any questions pertaining to that chart? If not, 
proceed to the next one. 

General Brownrievp. The next chart covers the criteria for audi- 
toriums, post exchanges, cafeterias. 


CRITERIA FOR AUDITORIUMS, POST EXCHANGES, AND CAFETERIAS 


For auditoriums and motion-picture theaters, the motion-picture 
service recommends that we provide one seat for every six of base 
population. In this program we have reduced that, and we are pro- 
viding 1 for every 10 base population. 

For the post exchanges included in this program, they are gen- 
erally well under the amount considered as normal criteria; the cri- 
teria for the heavy bomber, 19,900; the same as for the medium and 
the troop carrier, 10,000; fighter, 10,000. 

Mr. Sureprarp. What consideration, if any, has been given to con- 
solidating construction, wherein you make two or three uses out of 
one building? For example, in building a gymnasium to accommo- 
date a theater in one structure. Has any consideration been given 
to that in these estimates, and if so, what ? 

General Brownrievp. I cannot give you any actual case offhand. 

General Trmpertake. We have taken into consideration the ca- 
pacity of the theater, the gymnasium, to handle the religious services 
necessary at these individual bases. Sometimes they do double in 
brass in order to be able to accommodate the number of people. Of 
course, one building seating 300 people, one chapel, will not be sufti- 
cient to take care of the population of a base of 20,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I seem to recall seeing at one particular post a gym- 
nasium at one end carrying the picture screen, as it were, and at the 
other end there was a chapel, and it was so operated that it could be 
used for two or three purposes, on short notice, by prearrangement 
of the seating capacity. 
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General Brownrreip. Use is made of facilities, particularly in the 
display of films for training purposes. 

Mr. Taner. That is for small classes, is it not? 

General Brownrrecp. They vary for the different tvpe of instruc- 
tion to be given, from the small classroom up to the maximum capacity. 

Mr. Manon. The films may even be displayed elsewhere / 

General Brownrretp. Yes; they are shown even in barracks rooms, 
wherever the class may convene. 

The post exchanges included in the program are generally, as I indi- 
cated, of the military type. 

The cafeterias are provided at bases where the civilian population 
and lack of adjacent commercial facilities, make it necessary to pro- 
vide such measures. The size is determined based on the requirements 
of each individual base. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to the particular operation as it 
applies to the previous chart, where you went into the operation of 
the over-all end, so to speak, are any additional accommodations built 
in to provide so-called coffee shops for midmorning or afternoon ? 

General Brownrtetp. The cafeteria 

Mr. Suerrarp. No; I mean coffee shops. The cafeterias are estab- 
lished at the bases, but the coffee shop is an entirely different thing. 

General Brownrretp. The post exchange may provide for coffee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. T am not talking about that ; Tam talking about what 
was referred to in the previous chart in which you explained certain 
criteria in all shops as being required, at all bases, and one church, for 
instance, at each base. 

Now, the question occurred to me—and it is not necessary to refer 
back to the chart—if any provision has been made for housing, what 
might be called a counter service, or a coffee shop, as distinguished 
from the regular food operation, but which becomes more or less a 
midmorning or midafternoon service. 

General Brownrretp. No; there is no coffee shop in this program to 
my knowledge. 

General Myers. No: it does not include anything of that kind. 
Mr. Suepparp. Very well, the next chart, please. 

General Brownrte_p. That concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Thank you, General. 





AUSTERITY OF 1952 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Maton. It is obvious from what you have said, that you. are 
not providing facilities in these new bases which you have heretofore 
provided in bases now in existence. For example, you have gvmna- 
siums at many bases which do not meet the criteria of gymnasiums 
in bases that are being reactivated or in new bases. 

General Brownrteitp. The decision was made that we would not 
include gymnasiums in this phase of the program. They are still 
required at many bases, but we purposely have left them out of this 
program with a few special exceptions in the hope that sometime 
we could get them into the program, but at this phase of this program 
they have been lett out. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of the other things that are being left 
out of bases that normally are a part of them ? 
General Brownrtevp. For example, the chapel. 
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Mr. Manon. Chapels are being included ? 
-General BrownrieLp. Yes; but only one per base. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Brownrietp. One per base is not up to the criteria of the 
number of chapels we would like to have. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know whether or not the chapels are actually 
used that are provided, more or less to capacity ? 

General Brownrietp. Yes. When you consider the religious serv- 
ice, marriages, and funerals, as a part of the function, and the chapel 
as the place where the individual can go and confer with the chaplain. 

Mr. Manon. You mean you are not providing the number of chapel 
facilities you would like? 

General Brownrietp. For this build-up; there are other facilities 
that can be substituted, by making use of the theater or the gym- 
nasium, or any other places that can be made use of during this 
interim period in order to hold the impact down. But the time will 
come when we hope we can supply adequate facilities. But this pro- 
gram has been kept down to the very minimum in order to lessen 
the impact on the United States. And, we will not provide the 
facilities—— 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are in accord with the comment that we made 
on the program ? 


LACK OF HANGARS 


General Brownrietp. Yes. The criteria in many cases that are 
shown here is the amount that our experience has told us is the re- 
quired amount to do the job in the fashion we would like to do it, 
but as has been pointed out, there are many places where we consider 
we have taken a calculated risk. Hangars, for example, are not pro- 
vided, to provide the necessary coverage for the maintenance of air- 
craft in this program. Airplanes are going to have to be kept out 
in the open, and an airplane on the ramp, out in the cold weather or 
snow, does not provide a satisfactory place for men to work. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does afford some training, however. 

General Brownrievp. It has some training value, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because they are not going to have hangars every 
place they go. 

General BrownFievp. But we do not think a man has to be frozen in 
order to get training. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, but he must learn to work under adverse con- 
ditions. 

General Brownrietp. He does if he has to work out in the cold 
weather. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does provide some experience that they may 
face. 

General Brownrtetp. But it will only take a day or two working 
out in the cold to supply that training. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some things that they cannot learn in just 
a day. 

General BrownrieLp. But there is some of the training that they 
do in the cold, but I do not think that is a good way particularly to 
repair an engine. 
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Mr. Scrivner. No; but they may have to do that where the accom- 
modations are not available. 

General Brownrretp. But to have an engine out on the cold, on 
the ramp, does not make for efficient operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 

General Brownrtetp. And an airplane under repair on the ramp is 
of little use—it is more of a liability. 

Mr. Manon. Has it been your objective, your mission, shall we 
say, to propagandize the committee in this way: You are showing us 
the minimum, indicating that you are not asking for what you regard 
as fully adequate; you are asking for the bare minimum, that is, not 
enough chapels, not enough hangars, but you are asking for the very 
minimum of what you think you need. 

General Brownrirerp. That is right. And at the reduced load. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that when we get to the point where 
we will go into a closer examination of the individual bases, we should 
know in advance that they are not loaded with stuff hidden away that 
are not essential to the operation. 

General TrmpertaKke. We thought this might be helpful to the com- 
mittee, as you look at the project book and go through the estimates 
for each base, and then it becomes more a matter of mathematical 
calculation to say that this particular base needs so much square feet 
for administration space, and so on. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you got your figures for the individual bases 
by dividing up the total, rather than by adding up the individual 
bases? 

General Trupertaker. No. I mean that we got our program by 
taking these criteria, finding what is existent on the base, considering 
what existed, and put it in the book in this manner. That is what we 
mean. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you prepared to absorb the blow to morale that 
is going to be reflected where X is transferred from a post that has 
had all of the requirements to a post where nobody would want to go? 

General Trmpertake. I think we could handle the morale problem. 
As we indicated, we think it is necessary to have good barracks, which 
is an important thing in raising morale, but we are not providing all 
the facilities we would like to have. 

Mr. Manon. The average base now has a good gymnasium, and if 
a man is transferred from such a base to a base that has been built 
under this criteria, where there is no gymnasium, he is not going to be 
very happy. 

General TrupertAKe. No; he certainly is not. 

Mr. Manon. I think if you have a base isolated in an area where 
the neighboring church facilities, for example, are not available, you 
should make an exception there. I do not know what it should be. 
For example, what is the criteria at the overseas bases with respect to 
chapels? 

General Brownrretp. They are just limited to one to the base, 
but it means that we can make use of other facilities, as has been 
pointed out. 

Mr. Manion. The theater can be used. 

General Timper.ake. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. They can even hold chapel services in a hangar. 
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General Timpertake. Yes; they have even been held in the open 
air. 

Mr. Manon. I think your presentation has been worth while, Gen- 
eral Brownfield. 

General Brownrtetp. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. It has been interesting to me and will eliminate a 
lot of interrogations and concern because I presume we can rely upon 
the statements that all of these projects are made to fit the criteria 
that is being presented. 

General Brownrtevp. Fit the criteria, or is less. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. Where do we go from here, 
General? 

General TrupBerLAke. As we go through the detailed examination 
of the estimates, we thought it worth while to have General Myers 
explain the use of the book. 

Mr. Marion. Suppose you do that off the record. 

( Off-the-record discussion. ) 


TRAINING COMMAND 
WITNESS 
BRIG. GEN. G. P. DISOSWAY, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. General Disosway, we would be pleased to have you 
give us a statement on the public works requirements of the Air Force 
with respect to the Training Command, and if you will proceed we 
will hear you. 

General Disosway. I will divide this presentation into three cate- 
gories: indoctrination training centers, technical training centers, and 
the flying training centers. 


INDOCTRINATION TRAINING CENTERS 


T will deal with the indoctrination training centers first. They 
consist of Camp Shoemaker in California, Lackland Air Force Base 
in Texas, and Sampson Air Force Base in New York. 

The money requested here for new construction will provide for 
69,000 students, at 72 square feet per man. Under the present pro- 
gram of Air Force inductions this will rise to 90,000. This will 
assure the maximum utilization of the facilities we are building on 
a reduced basis below that 72 square feet which we desire in the Air 
Force. 


Camp SHOEMAKER, CALIF. 


The first base is Camp Shoemaker on page C-11 in your book. 

Much of this money has already been appropriated by your com- 
mittee last March. 

Mr. Taser. Can you tell us how many you have presently there? 

General Disosway. We have none there now. 

Mr. Taser. There is no one there? 

General Disosway. No, sir; it is being built now with money which 
was appropriated last spring. We plan to occupy it sometime in 
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December or the early part of January depending on how the con- 
struction goes. 

Mr. Suepparp. You got that from the Navy, did you not? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir: : this is a naval base which was turned 
over to us. 

Mr. Manon. Let us go very minutely our (Camp Shoemaker, The 
justifications appearing on pages C-11, C-12, and C-13 will be care- 
fully examined at this point. 

General Disosway. Camp Shoemaker is located 214 miles north 
of Pleasanton, Calif., on 3,915 acres of Government-owned land under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Navy. The Navy has agreed 
to transfer to the Air Force certain portions of this installation. The 
Air Force has a right-of-entry to this property pending formal trans- 
fer. It was initially activated by the Air Force August 1, 1951. The 
planned use of the base is for indoctrination. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support the planned mission and the De- 
partment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base 
that might be utilized for the purpose proposed for this ‘base. 

The Department of the Air Force has no investment at this base. 
existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 
10-year- ‘life construction. 

The present request for the base is $5,352,000. Included in the 
major items are the following : Storage, $1,136,000; utilities, $611,000 ; 
housing and messing, $631,000; administrative and recreational build- 
ings $ 1.272.000, 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed in- 
formation with respect to the major items and all other items included 
in the pending request for funds. 


DATE OF OCCUPANCY 


Mr. Manon. Page C-11 shows the location at Shoemaker, Calif. It 
says here, “Initial occupancy: Not known.” What is the initial oc- 
cupancy ? 

General Disosway. That is when we first put troops in. 

Mr. Manion. You do not know when you will put them in there? 

General Myers. Our estimate is December. That initial occupancy 
is supposed to be when the base first came into being. 

Mr. Manion. It looks like you would know that. 

General Disosway. You mean that is the activation of it. It is al- 
ready activated. They are building there, and we plan to get the 
initial trainees in there in December. 

General Myers. That is when the Navy originally occupied the base. 

Mr. Manion. The reason I want to go fully into Camp Shoemaker 
is to get acquainted with your ter minology. 

General Myers. Yes, sir, and the date of initial occupancy is the 
date it was first occupied in 1941 or 1943 whenever it was initially 
occupied, 

Mr. Manon. All right. The size, of course, is the number of acres. 

The planned utilization it says is 95 wings, indoctrination training, 
and the program strength you have recited and have given us. 

What does “May 28, 1951” mean 2 

General Myers. That isthe date of the publication. 

General Disosway. The date of the publication of this book. 
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Mr. Manon. All right. You do not say when this programed 
strength will be achieved. You will say that probably, but the book 
does not show that. 

General Disosway. No, sir; it will be achieved in March. 

Mr. Manon. In March of 1951? 

General Disosway. 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Inthe calendar year 1952 ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we start occupancy here, and it will 
be up to full strength in March. 

General Asensto. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Disosway. It begins in December and it will be at full 
strength in March 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mauion. Onthe record. 


COST OF BACHELOR OFFICERS QUARTERS 


We have been spending some time informally going over the first 
project. 1 think it would be well to put on the record our discussion 
about bachelor officers’ quarters at Shoemaker which shows that your 
requireme nts are 168, that you already have about 94, financed, and you 
expect to finance about 74 additional in this request and the cost of the 
quarters would be $5,500 each. Now, I believe you told us off the 
record here that this would mean that you would have slightly less than 
two rooms per man at a cost of $5,500 each, is that right ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Manon. You have also, I believe, said that for the period of 
the emergency, and under the circumstances, more than one man 
would occupy a set-up ! 

General ML YEE, Yes, sir: we plan to double up and put twice as 
many men in as the criteria calls for. 

Mr. Manon. But that would not have anything to do, of course, with 
the cost of it. Now, we have a representative of the engineers here. 
How can you possibly justify at a temporary base the expenditure 
for bachelor officers’ quarters ot $5,500 per man, less than two rooms é 

Colonel Wrinerr. Well, I cannot answer that question because the 
Corps of Engineers builds what has been established by the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Air Force as bachelor officers’ quarters. 
We do not set the criteria. The regulations provide so many square 
feet for officers of different grades. Weare not building that however. 
We have reached an agreement with the Air Force and the Army both 
that we would build the same essential facilities for BOQ, and that 
amounts, for the Army, to about 1.25 rooms per man. That was the 
basis on which the Army figures were established, and the Air Force 
is approximately the same. When they get this reduced utilization it 
means, according to our understanding of it, that only a colonel or 
above would get one room. Officers below the grade of colonel would 
have to share rooms and baths with other people, but it depends on the 
utilization there is as to exactly what you do with it. We have bids 
on the prices of bachelor officers’ quarters at Andrews Air Force Base. 
Md.; Fort Lawson, Oreg.; and Rapid City, 8S. Dak.. which gives us 
a check against our prices which makes us able to tell the Air Force 
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that it costs between $12 and $14 a square foot to get bachelor officers’ 
quarters. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Why should it cost more when you have mass pro- 
duction than it does in the construction of your civilian homes? 

Mr. Manon. What has your experience shown? 

Colonel Wernert. The high bid was at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Md., $14.70; the low bid was at Fort Lawson in Oregon, $9.12, and the 
next high was at Rapid City, $12.10. We have not built many BOQ’s 
in the program up to now, but we price bachelor officers’ quarters at 
$12 a square foot in the budget estimate. We have not gone over that 
on a national average. I may say that when we let a large contract 
on a project near Washington 2 weeks ago in which we had a great 
number of BOQ’s in mass production, there was almost $6,000,000 
worth of new construction in that one item, and the price there was 
approximately $10 a square foot. 


NUMBER OF SQUARE FEET IN A BOQ 


Mr. Manon. Well, how many square feet are there in a BOQ? 

Mr. Taser. How many per man. 

Mr. Manon. The number of men in there varies. 

Colonel Wernert. They are entitled to different numbers of square 
feet. It averages out approximately 400 square feet per man includ- 
ing his half of the corridor and his portion of the lounge room and a 
part of the bathroom, but we do not follow those criteria ; we have gone 
under them. 

Mr. Taser. What do you follow? 

Célonel Wernert. We establish a standard sleeping room which 
will accommodate two men and a bath and another sleeping room, and 
that is what all BOQ’s consist of, a sleeping room here, and a bathroom, 
and a sleeping room. The assignment of officers to the post deter- 
mines what the occupancy is. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to tell us that a sleeping room here ad- 
jacent to a bathroom and on the other side a sleeping room would 
cost you about $11,000? 

Colonel Wernert. $5,500, sir. It is approximately 400 square feet 
in one room, plus a part of the bath, plus part of the hall, plus part 
of the lounge, plus a part of the heater room. 

In other words, the total number of square feet per room in a BOQ is 
approximately 400. That costs about $5,000; yes, sir. 

If you put two men in that room, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Manon. I do not care how many men you put in. If you put 
40 men in or 1 man in, that does not have anything to do with the cost 
of construction. 

Colonel Wernert. $5,000 for 400 square feet ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are figuring on about $12 per square foot for these 
barracks. 

Colonel Wretnuert. Yes, sir. They are budgeted in this program at 
$12'a square foot. 

Mr. Manon. That is the basis on which these are figured ? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir; that is absolutely correct. 

General Myers. Maybe our figures are off a little bit, 460 square feet 
is what the average is on the BOQ’s. It is 460 square feet per man. 

Mr. Manon. In a BOQ, if it were 40 feet one way and 10 feet the 
other way, that would be 400 square feet, would it not ? 
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Colonel Wernert. The top allowance is 520 square feet, for the top 
officer. There are three different figures of the square footage allowed 
for a bachelor officer, depending upon his rank. 

General Myers. I think you can relate that to the cost of family 
quarters, which is about a 5-room house. It is an equivalent of a little 
less than 2 rooms and a bath for $5,500. 

In the house you have a combination living room-dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, and 1 bath, and they cost on the average about 
$13,000. 

General TIMBERLAKE. $13 a square foot. 

Mr. Manon. Here you have central heating, I presume, generally 
speaking, for the whole barracks, and you have a central lounge and 
central facilities otherwise. It just seems to me a little high. 

General Myers. You have quite a bit of plumbing, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have the bath facilities. 

General Myers. Bath facilities. 

Mr. Manon. Usually do you have a tub and shower, or just a tub 
or just a shower, or what? 

Colonel Wernert. No tub at all. You just have a shower. 

Mr. Manon. You just have a shower. 

Colonel Wetnerr. There were 900 officer spaces provided in the 
contract I mentioned. That was 900 at one time in one project. 

The type of structure we designed for that was a two-story frame 
building, with dry wall interior and asbestos shingles on the outside. 
There were no lounges in those. They were simply a room and bath 
with a corridor down the middle. That is all we put in them. 

The bid price we got—and we got seven good bids—came out at 
the price I Ori given you. Those are the facts. You could not have 
provided any less facilities. You could not have had a cheaper type 
of construction, that I know of. That is what it cost. 

Mr. Manon. What will the barracks be like in this BOQ at Shoe- 
maker? Will it be a two-story building? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir. The BOQ’s are the two-story buildings, 
unless the number is sufficient to make it more economical to go to 
a three-story masonry structure. If you get over 50 officers ordi- 
narily it is more economical to go to a three-story building instead of 
a two-story. 

Mr. Taser. You have 168 down here. Would that be three stories 
or two stories ? 

Mr. Manon. They are going to build only 74 in this project. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Chairman? I hate to interrupt you gentlemen, 
but this thing has been confused based upon the way it is set up. Is 
there not somebody here who can tell us what this actually means? 
It does not mean what it says here. 

General Myers. It means, sir, that we will put twice that many 
people in the space we are providing. In other words, if you will 
appropriate funds for 74 spaces here we will put twice that many 
people in them. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, instead of a single bed you will have 
twin beds. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Manion. It would seem that you would have put down what 
you wanted, not the money. 
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General Myers. We did that before, and it confused everybody. 
You remember, we had the one-half in there, and it confused every- 
body. 

Mr. Suepparp. Wait a minute. Colonel, can you tell me what this 
means, for my benefit ? 

Colonel Scuvyier. Sir, the number of sets, 168, is the number of 
officers who would be accommodated in the normal peacetime con- 
ditions under the allowances which accrue under the law. At the 
present time we are not going to build for 168 officers; we are going 
to build for 376 officers. Therefore the cost per officer in this program 
is $2,750 apiece. If we ever go back to a reduced station complement 
at this base, and go back to a normal peacetime strength, these officers 
will then be able to occupy the space to which they are normally en- 
titled. 

But this program has doubled them up, and given them half of 
what they are entitled to, at a cost of $2,750 per officer. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, in deciding construction costs for the pres- 
ent consideration it is not too important how many people you are 
going to put in or whether you are going to put anybody in. We are 
trving to figure out whether or not this cost is high or low, or about 
what it ought to be. 

Colonel Scuvyier. Well, sir, the average cost given by Colonel 
Weinert of $12 per square foot is the actual criteria as to the type of 
construction being provided. 

Mr. Manon. If you would say you wanted so many square feet at 
so much per square foot, one could understand it. ) 

Colonel Scuvyter. It would have eliminated the difficulty; that is 
correct, sir; and the record should show that. Actually the cost per 
officer under this program is $2,750. 

Mr. Manow. You can do all sorts of figuring. You can put in an 
officer, take one out, put in four more. You can have the cost jump- 
ing all over the lot. 

Colonel Scuvuyter. Sir, we took the total number of officers as- 
signed to this station, and we examined the civilian community to 
try to get the best estimate as to the number of officers who would be 
able to find housing in the civilian community, whether it was ade- 
quate or inadequate. The remaining number of officers were the 
people we then had to take care of on the post. We said: “We will 
provide for them at half the normal space allowance.” It would 
have been better had we shown a total number of officers and used 
half the normal cost. It would have been more ‘clear to the com- 
mittee, T believe. 

Mr. Manon. I was trving to understand what the cost is for the 
space, and that is about $12 a square foot. 

Colonel Scuuyter. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You are trying to convince us that you are going to 
use it in an austere way, which is interesting. It still seems high 
to me, that the cost should be this much, but I recognize that costs 
are all high, especially if the engineers are constructing the buildings. 

Colonel Weinert. We have given you a statement there that maybe 
has you confused. We say $12 a square foot. That is not the build- 
ing alone. That is the building plus all of the necessary utility runs 
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to serve that group of buildings, plus the 9 percent, which I hesitate 
to mention again, which is Government costs. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Weinert. So you have the cost of the building plus some- 
where between 8 and 15 percent for utilities, depending upon the par- 
ticular situation, plus 9 percent. You have at least 17 percent. The 
$12 represents 117 percent of the cost of the building. 

Does that helpsome?’ In other words, it is about 17 percent cheaper 
than $12 for the building itself, for the house. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Do the utilities include the mains or just the connec- 
tions / 

Colonel Weinert. No, sir; they include more than the connections 
to the mains. For instance, on the job I was talking about, the build- 
ing area there now is on this side in a flat valley. The additional 
buildings were over on the far side. We had to extend the power 
system and put in a new transformer station and put in additional 
runs of utility mains to serve those structures. It includes all that. 

Mr. Riney. It includes the necessary expansion of utilities ¢ 

Colonel Weinerr. Yes, sir. 
8 and 15 percent. 

Mr. Manon. If everyone is sufficiently confused we will go to the 
next item. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, may I say that the committee 
realizes, of course, that the officers pay for this space if they occupy 
it. When they occupy this space they lose their rental allowances, 
which varies from $75 for the lower ranking officers up to $120 for 
colonels, per month. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you do not have the BOQ’s we have 
to pay for it some other way / 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Taner. I would like to ask two or three questions about this 
barracks item. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Now is the time to ask them. 

Mr. Taner. On this barracks item, for approximately 13,000 men 
you have spent $25 million. That sounds like an awfully big price 
for that construction. 


That is the reason it varies between 


COST OF BARRACKS AT SAMPSON AIR FORCE BASE 


The cost for 5,000 up in my territory was S800, on just this last 
contract that was let this last spring. I kind of wonder. 

General Myers. I did not understand that reference to the 5,000 
for S800, 

Mr. Taser. On a 5,000-man job it was let for $800 or a little over 
S800 per man. You are getting it for $1,850 or $1,900 per man. 

General Myers. At Sampson, you mean, sir / 

Mr. Taper. I do. 

General Myers. The new construction there / 

Mr. Taner. Yes, this new area. 

General Dtsosway. I can add a little to that, I think. 
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The Sampson barracks were built on foundations already there, and 
the utilities were already there. The Sampson barracks were built 
on the basis of 39 square feet per man. 

Mr. Taner. Thirty-nine square feet per man? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; because of the high ceilings. 

Mr. Taser. Will that apply to the new buildings as well as the old? 

General Disosway. The buildings they are building at Sampson 
are replicas of the ones torn down by the State of New York, or 
whoever tore them down. 

Mr. Taser. As nearly as I can figure the square footage they have 
available, it is about 30. 

General Disosway. About 30? Well, it is much too crowded up 
there, as you know, Mr. Taber. You have been up there. It is far 
too crowded. If you get a break-out of a respiratory disease up there 
it will be bad. 

Mr. Taser. I do not see how it can be figured at much more than 
30; though it might be 35. 

General Disosway. It is figured at 39, sir. 

Mr. Taser. 39? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is that what it is? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, but it is far too crowded. You have 
seen the barracks up there. They are stacked in them. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but the ultilities would not run $1,000 per man. 

General Disosway. No. I cite those as three reasons. One is the 
foundations were already there. The utilities were there. 

Mr. Taser. The foundations would not be a very big item. 

General Disosway. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Taper. There were not much left in the way of foundations 
which could be used. They are all on concrete posts. The posts are 
allnew. Isaw them just the other day. 

Gerieral Disosway. The ones I looked at when T was up there the 
other day they were putting on old posts, Mr. Taber. We must have 
looked at different barracks. 

Mr. Taper. Those things I saw were not on old posts. 

General Disosway. That is the only explanation I have. Maybe 
General Myers has another explanation. 

General Myers. No, sir; I have no other information on that. 

Mr. Taper. $800 is a lot different from $1,850. 

General Myers. Well, sir, it is not the same building. 

Mr. Taper. I know. 

Colonel Weinert. You cannot compare them, because they were not 
the same facilities, sir. The $1,850 which we put in here, according to 
the standard plan that the Air Force has given the Chief of Engi- 
neers, is quite different. We simply told the district engineer in New 
York to construct additional facilities to reproduce the existing Navy 
installation. 

General Myers. It is a Navy design. It does not have the room our 
barracks have. 

Colonel Wernerr. It has no rooms at all. This $1,850 has rooms. 

General Disosway. This is a big barracks; yes. 

General Myers. May I make another point, too, that may explain a 
lot of this difference? 
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This $1,850 includes the mess, which goes for about $400. 

Mr. Taper. They have a mess in all these areas. 

General Myers. The $800 does not include the mess. 

General Disosway. The messes were already there, Mr. Taber. 

Mr Tazer. You mean the mess for D area was there ? 

General Disosway. Not the D area, no, but I believe that is separate 
from the cost of construction of the barracks. 

Mr. Taser. The whole thing was $4,100,000, in rough figures, for 
5,000 men. That is all I know. 

General Myers. This new contract is for 30 barracks buildings and 
2 administrative buildings. They are being built now up there. The 
messes are not being built ‘under this contract. In fact, they are 
being completed now. 

Mr. Manon. Shall we go along? 

Mr. Taser. Go on. 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one question before we leave the BOQ’s. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION COSTS WITH PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Even though they are going to be occupied by two 
men, $5,500 is a lot of money. The people who have to pay for this, 
who are struggling to buy a small home and pay their taxes, which are 
necessary to carry this load, would be pretty hard put to understand 
why we should spend $5,500 for this space, even though it is to be 
occupied by two men rather than one who would normally occupy it. 

I cannot conceive of that cost. That is around $12 per square 
foot, and I just cannot understand it, particularly in what has been 
referred to as an austere program. 

The building in private homes will include many of the things that 
are in this, and will include the plumbing, as this includes plumbing, 
and in many places will run somewhere from $8 to $9.75 a suare foot. 
You can get a pretty good job of building and a good quality of mer- 
chandise for that. 

General Myers. I question that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well 

yeneral Myers. It does not include your outside utilities, your area 
utilities, roads and streets and all those things. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is paid for in part of your taxes. 

General Myers. That is right, but it is not in the cost of the house, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you are building a home, your streets and 
utilities are usually, but not always, paid for in your taxes. What do 
you go to: 8 feet outside? The house construction carries the utili- 
ties 

Colonel Scuuy.er. Within the property line. 

Mr. Scrivner. Within the property line; that is right; whether it 
is a few feet or more. 

Colonel Scuuyter. I think your figure, sir, is substantially correct 
as to the cost of an individual building of a private home. It is 
$8 to $10 per square foot for the house. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right. 
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Colonel Scrrvyter. He does not pay in that $8 or $10 for any por- 
tion of the streets, any portion of the paving, or of the sewer lines, 
water main, electrical distribution system, or the water distribution 
system. All those are paid for by the community. He pays for them 
every year in his annual taxes, and he pays for them of necessity. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Now, somebody somewhere ought to be 
able to do a very simple job of drawing a clear word picture—it has 
to be a word picture to go in the record—of what is included in this 
cost. 

In the first place, you should be able to give us a word description 
of those quarters themselves. In other words, you should tell us 
how they are built, what the type of plumbing is, and what the type 
of fixtures is. What is in the building and what is not in it. You 
should be able to give us the type of wall, the type of floor, and the 
whole thing, plus these other items. You should give not only the cost 
to assess to them, but how you reach that assessment, as to what has 
just been mentioned, for your utilities, your streets, your lights, and 
whatever else there is. 

Somebody, somewhere, should know enough about this to give us a 
picture which will at least give us some idea of how you can justify 
the $5,500, particularly inasmuch as this one is to be on a 10-year-life 
building. 

General Myers. Would you like to have that furnished for the 
record, or now ¢ 

Mr. Manion. Furnish it for the record, yes. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 

BOQ's as programed for the 10-year life include the following facilities in each 
of the basic units: 

(a) Fifty-four bedrooms. 

(hb) Connecting toilet (1 water closet, 1 lavatory, 1 shower) hetween each 
two rooms. 

(c) Lounge on each floor (total of two). 

(d) Personal storage room. 

(ec) General storage and linen room. 

(f) Boilerroom. 

materials used are: 

(a) Exterior walls, wood or concrete block. 

(b) Interior partitions, studs with one side dry wall or concrete block 

(c) Finishes, none. 

(7) Floors, wood (single thickness). 

Restimated costs: 10-vear life, $11 per square foot. 

The above costs include roads, walks, and outside-area utilities. 

The standard design BOQ has a total square footage of 234,872 and normally 
has space for 42 officers. Ten-year-life construction on BOQ’s is estimated to 
cost S11 per square foot. Thus the cost for each standard BOQ is $254,872, or, 
divided by 42, about $5,570 per man, For budgeting purposes, $5,500 per man has 
been adopted. 

In computing requirements for BOQ spaces for the fiscal year 1952 construc- 
tion program, the Air Force adopted the policy of “doubling up” the occupancy of 
BOQ's. That is, if there was a deficit of 800 BOQ spaces only 150 were prograted. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of it IT would like to have now. 

Colonel Wrernertr. Let me try it, sir. 

In the first place, I say all these things with an effort to get a better 
understanding, and not to defend the Corps of Engineers or anybody 
else. 

I personally have supervised the preparation of the BOQ’s for the 
Army, and the Air Force parallels it exactly. I went to an archi- 
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tect-engineer in Louisville, Ky., and I had him do it for Fort Camp- 
bell. We used that Nation-wide. 

He was given the criteria, which was to build the cheapest building 
he could possibly come up with. He was to put a slab on the grade, 
in the first place, concrete on gravel for the first floor. He was to 
frame it up with wood, put one thickness of gypsum board on the 
inside of the stud, put wood sheathing and asbestos shingles on the 
outside, and a four-ply built-up roof, on top. We built into it these 
sleeping rooms with a bath between. 

We honestly have made every effort in the Corps of Engineers to 
design a building which is the cheapest that you can construct with 
those facilities in it. 

That describes to you the building, and I have shown you that the 
bid prices that we got for the building I have just described to you, 
in lots of 900 officers in one case, and in other places in the United 
States, has actually cost us that much in the bid price. It is that high. 

As to the $8 per square foot for houses, I happen to know that 
today in San Antonio, Tex., which is one of the low-cost areas, you 
cannot build an individual house for anybody for $8 a square foot. 
I come from a small town. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the bottom figure. 

Colonel Wetnerr. I know what they cost all over the United States. 
I know what they cost in the Washington area. It is closer to $12 a 
square foot. It goes down to $10 sometimes, but it is up. 

What I am trying to explain is that we have designed the simplest 
building we know how to design out of the cheapest materials, and 
it is costing up that much money. 

Mr. Manon. In your explanation you must put in all these col- 
lateral costs which are figured into it, or else you do not make a clear 
picture. 

General Myers. May I make a statement on that, sir? I have it 
written here in our estimates. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Myers. These unit costs, that Colonel Weinert explained, 
include appropriate allowances for engineering design, inspection, 
supervision, and administration costs, and the following allowances 
for outside utilities, roads, walks, and telephones: 

Allowances for utilities are intended to provide for street connec- 
tions to the building and for distribution systems, roads and walks 
within the immediate building area, Long runs of utility lines to 
connect with existing distribution systems and enlarging of parent 
facilities such as additions to pumps, sewage-disposal facilities, gen- 
erators, or other facilities required to adequately carry loads imposed 
by additional construction are not included and are estimated as a 
separate item. 

Unit costs do include costs for roads. In this particular case cov- 
ering the following scope of work: The necessary excavation and 
normal grading to provide proper allowances, clearing, grubbing, cut 
and fill, and the road structures as required. 

Mr. Manton. You add those things in ! 

General Myers. That is all in the cost. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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General Myers. All those utilities are in the unit cost, except these 
long runs of utilities to connect parent plants or enlargement or cre- 
ation of new parent plants. 

Mr. Manon. If a worker with a wife and two children would go 
to the Army engineers, Colonel Weinert, and say: “I am a poor man. 
I have to have some place to hang my hat and to have shelter for my 
family. What could you construct a house for me for which would be 
reasonably adequate?” Here for one man, for normal purposes, 
you would have $5,500, and for two men you would have $11,000, and 
for four people you would have $22,000. Would you say: “$22,000 
is just the cheapest shack I could throw up for you at the present 
time”. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am asking Colonel Weinert. 

Colonel Wrinerr. You talk about the poor man and his family. In 
the first place, I would say to you you cannot have any kind of struc- 
ture anywhere in the United States which will be shelter for less than 
$6.50 or $7 a square foot. That is a square foot. Lots of those people 
live in 400 square feet; do they not? It depends on the number of 
square feet I am going to give him, as to what it is going to cost him. 

Mr. Manon. Whether or not he is going to live in substandard 
housing ? 

Colonel Wernert. He could unquestionably be given a square box 
with 400 square feet in it for $2,500 for the shelter itself, but he would 
still have to get it hooked up to something. He would have to have 
the necessary utilities and the necessary roads, and so forth; but for 
the building itself he could “get by” on that basis. 

That $6, I think, is the very minimum. I think everybody will 
agree in the construction industry that that is probably optimistic. 
Say he could do it for $2,500. Compare that with our 400 square 
feet in this BOQ costing approximately $5,000. 

In the first place, you are not comparing comparable things, as we 
pointed out to you. You have to reduce that $5,000 by offhand 25 
percent. Even when you do that, of course, you still have more than 
he has, because you have a considerably better structure than you 
gave him. 

This panel that Mr. McCone had to review this program worked on 
on this. I spent days before them trying to explain to them what we 
were building for BOQ’s. They said just what these gentlemen have 
said. I asked them to just show me how, and I would try to do it, but 
I did not know which way to get the cost any lower. 

I sincerely say that the Corps of Engineers does not know anyway. 
If we could figure ore, we would do it. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Thank you, Colonel. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIRE STATIONS 


Mr. Manon. It is shown under item No. 15 that at Shoemaker, 
Calif., you want 20,000 square feet for a structural fire station. That 
would provide for how many stations? 

General Disosway. Three 3-stall stations and one 2-stall station. 

Mr. Manion. Would it provide for housing? 
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General Drsosway. Housing for the fire-fighters; correct, right 
within the station. 

Mr. Manon. Does it bear its part of the streets and what not with 
regard to the cost? 

General Myers. These unit costs all include that. 

Mr. Manon. Utilities and so forth ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Will you bring to the committee one of the plans of 
your fire stations tomorrow ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have one with you now? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Someone is here who knows something about it could 
tell us about it. 

General Timprrtakt. We have a complete folio of drawings. I 
think it would be helpful if we were to bring that over tomorrow so if 
we refer to any other buildings we will have it available for you. 

General Myers. This is not a three-stall one. This is four stalls. 

General Disosway. This is ona flying station. 

General Myers. This is not the plan that pertains to this. 

Mr. Manon. Now you have No. 17, “Air base group headquarters, 
25,000 square feet.” There is no request there for any funds? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 


AIRMEN’S CLUB 


Mr. Manon. And in the Airmen’s Club you want 50,000 square feet. 
None of that has been financed, and you do not expect to finance it. 
entirely. 

General Disosway. We are asking for only half of it. 

Mr. Taser. Are you going to have two buildings or one? 

General Disosway. They will probably be separate buildings in sep- 
arate areas. This again is lumped. It is not all one building. In 
other words, we are going to have only half the airmen out there on 
this; so we are asking for only half that much square footage. 


CHAPEL 


Mr. Manon. Under item 21 you have a chapel. There you indicate 
how many seats. 

General Disosway. Three hundred seats. 

Mr. Manion. One chapel of 300 seats, $141,000 estimated. 

General Disosway. Correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is that about the cost of most of the chapels? 

General Disosway. That is the standard cost on this chapel. 

Mr. Ritey. Does that include any equipment or just the building 

General Disosway. Buildings, pews, and altar. 

General Myers. It includes the pews, the rostrum, and the podium. 
Mr. Scrivner asked about an organ. It includes the space to put an 
organ in, but it does not include the organ. We use an ordinary 
Hammond organ. 

Mr. Manon. What do they cost? 

General Myers. I think they are about $400 or $500. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You would be better off to have some of your civilian 
churches build your chapels for you. I can say to you that I can 
take you to any number of congregations in this country, and they 
will do you a much better job. They will have more seating capacity 
than 300 in a very fine workable church for a far less figure than 
$141,000; T can tell you that. I have been on too many chureh build- 
ing committees to swallow any figure that you have here for 300 
seats in a chapel as austere as we are told the chapels are going to be. 
I furnished the engineers 2 weeks ago a picture of a new ‘church 
being constructed that had far more seating capacity and other facili- 
ties than one of these at much less cost than indicated here. I am in 
favor of plenty of good churches on our bases, but the costs are just 
completely out of line with what costs are running in the construction 
of churches, even with the high cost of labor and materials. Any 
congregation that I had had anything to do with would be delighted 
to have as much money as you are asking for. 

Colonel Weinert. We have made a complete investigation of the 
chapel that was presented to us. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think of the Scrivner chapel? 

Colonel Wernert. It applies exactly to what we have here in cost, 
finish, and so forth. I think that he is right. It can be built for 
$141,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not what I am talking about. I thought 
you said that this one you are looking at is the one that I gave you. 

ig Wernertr. IT went out to Louisville and tried to get a cheap 
chapel, and I have a cheap chapel. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the one we are talking about now? 

_ Colonel Werxerr. The one we are talking about building for the 
Army. This is the standard design for the Army [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does this compare with the one we are talking 
about for $141,000? 

Colonel Wernert. There is no difference between that and the Air 
Force chapel. 

Mr. Manon. In the realm of the spirit there is unification. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why not get a contractor here and find out what he 
will build a building for; and then, if this was too high, we could do 
something about it. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the construction—wood frame or masonry ? 

General Timpertake. Wood frame if it is the cheapest. It is ma- 
sonry if the alternate bids that come in are comparable. 

Colonel Wernerr. This happens to be masonry here, the one de- 
signed for the Army and not for the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is good enough for the Army, it ought to be 
good enough for the Air Force. This is considerably less costly than 
the chapel that was first proposed by the Air Force 6 or 8 months ago. 
For instance, the one that was at Wichita was going to cost more than 
this. 

Colonel Wernert. The Corps of Engineers had not constructed any 
chapels, and the Air Force had not firmed up their requirement for a 
chapel. Again, we were faced at Wichita in the early di avs of the Air 
Force of putting some kind of figure in for a chapel based on the best 
kind of idea we had and not on working drawings. When we devel- 
oped it, we found out that we could do it for less money. 
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Mr. Scrivner. After objection was raised. 

Mr. Manon. It goes without saying if any contractor wants to 
come in and bid less than these prices when these prices when these 
things are offered they can do it, if they meet the requirements / 

Colonel Weinert. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. If you get it on a competitive-bid basis it seems that 
we have some protection there. 

Now, training-group headquarters at Shoemaker. You want 18,500 
square feet, but that is not all going to be financed now. 

General Disosway. Some has been financed. 


BAKERY 


Mr. Marion. You have to have a bakery. 

General Disosway. Yes. That falls under the criteria that General 
Brownfield explained on bakeries. 

Mr. Scrivner. This does not include any movable equipment. 

General Disosway. I believe it does. 

Colonel Wrernerr. The bakeries do include the equipment. 

Mr. Manon. It seems like an awful lot of money for a bakery. 
Why should the bakeries cost as much as indicated here ? 

Colonel Weinert. Because of the bake ovens and all the equipment 
that has to goin. That is the reason this is up. The structures do not 
cost any more, but they have to have the equipment in the bakery. 

Mr. Manon. That is a good answer. 


UTILITIES 


Now we come to utilities, $611,000. What does that mean as used 
here? 

General Myers. Those are the long runs of utilities we spoke of, 
and the utility plants that have to go in as distinct from the area 
utilities that are in the immediate building area. 

Mr. Manon. Explain what you mean by long runs again. Make 
it clear. 

General Myers. We have a building area, and over here we have a 
sewage-treatment plant. Now, the collecting system within that area 
is included within the unit price of the building, but the line running 
to the sewage-treatment plant is in this utility item, or the electric 
substation is in the utility item, and the main distribution line. 

Mr. Marion. What about telephones ? 

General Myers. Yes; telephones are a part of this. This is your 
mains for water, sewer, electric-distribution system, and your main 
roads. 

Mr. Snuerparp. Are the telephone lines in conduits, or in the air? 

General Myers. I think these are overhead lines. 

Mr. Mauion. You ought to know; you are doing the work. 

Colonel Werxerr. Electrical distribution systems ordinarily for 
the Air Force are overhead except where they interfere with the aerial 
operations. 

General Myers. I thought that you were speaking of telephones. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Any of them. 

Sometimes it is advisable to put them in conduits underground and 
in other places it is not. You said that the long runs had a bearing 
on the cost. 
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General Myers. It is overhead except where we have to put them 
underground. 


DISPENSARIES 


Mr. Manion. Under dispensaries, does your cost include medical 
equipment of certain types and categories ? 

Colonel Wernert. It does not include medical equipment. It does 
include certain of the sinks. That dispensary has in it just a series of 
rooms and some are of specialized types. That is the reason that the 
square-foot cost is high. The interior finish in the dispensary has to 
be a little better than the austere finish we have in other structures 
because of the medical use. It has a small X-ray room that has to be 
shielded. That accounts for the cost. Every one of the rooms has 
some type of water connection and other utility outlets in it that run 
the cost up. That isthe reason for it. 


DENTAL CLINICS 


Mr. Manon. Dental clinics. Would the same explanation hold 
true? 

Colonel Wernert. The identical explanation. 

Mr. Manion. On.the other hand, it seems high, of course, especially 
to some of us who did some construction work during the pre-high- 
cost period, to be paying $223,000 for a dental clinic and $136,000 for 
a dispensary at a temporary base. 

Colonel Wernerr. I tell you actually we have not gotten to the point 
of constructing it yet. We have architects working on it, and they 
have turned to us to cut it down and simplify it and get the cost of it 


down. I think that those will be more than adequate. 


WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Manon. Base warehouse. What will the warehouse be con- 
structed of ? 

Colonel Wernert. A warehouse is standard for the Army or the 
Air Force. They have adopted the same standard. The Air Force 
adopted the Army standard we had plans developed on. It is 200 
feet wide and has a concrete floor in it and a steel frame of concrete- 
block walls filled in between the columns, and it has a flat roof with a 
built-up roofing on top of it. That has a sprinkler system in it. Some 
ure heated and some are not, and some are inflammable and some are 
not, so that covers the whole range of warehouses. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the elevation from the ground riders up to 
your eaves ? 

Colonel Wernert. I am afraid to say. I think you probably know 
better than I. I think it is 14 feet, but I am not absolutely certain. 
It was set at that height because that was the height that the Ord- 
nance department had to have for equipment that they were putting 
in the building. I think 14 feet is correct; I am sure that is right. 

Mr. Manon. Elucidate on item No. 13. What kind of warehous- 
ing is that? 

General Disosway. Installation warehouse, warehousing of ma- 
terials and supplies required for base air installation shops in the 
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accomplishment of base maintenance. Warehousing will be utilized 
for storing paints, lumber, and other materials incident to the main- 
tenance of existing buildings at that installation. 

Mr. Manon. Do any members of the committee wish to ask any 
questions with regard to any other feature of this Shoemaker project ? 


EXISTING FACILITIES AT SHOEMAKER 


Mr. Taser. There are not any buildings there at all? 

General Disosway. A few; yes, but they have been taken into con- 
sideration on the over-all need. 

Mr. Taser. They do not amount to very much ¢ 

General Disosway. There were a few warehouses and a hospital 
there. | 

Mr. Taner. A couple of warehouses and a hospital ? 

General Disosway. Yes. Of course, part of the utilities were there 
—the roads. 

Mr. Taner. This $5,000,000 is an awful large amount if the utili- 
ties were pretty well in. 

General Disosway. Actually, there is only $3,600,000 for this base 
in this bill. The entire $5,000,000 is not being requested. 

Mr. Taper. I know. It is all being requested except the $1,800,000 ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Is that all that you are going to have ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. If we go to the full size of the base 
we will need the rest. 

Mr. Taner. You have already had $3,000,000, have you not? What 
have you done with that? 

General Disosway. They are building Shoemaker right now, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Is it a lump-sum job or a cost-plus job? 

General Myers. It is a lump-sum job. We are just getting well 
started on this project at Shoemaker. 

Mr. Taner. Do you know how far the utilities go with the 
$3,000,000 ? 

General Myers. I do not, but I can get the information. We have 
records on it. We have records on each of these items, percent com- 
plete, and the estimated cost, the new cost on each particular portion, 
If you would like to have it, sir, we can get it. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 


PROGRESS ON UTILITIES CONSTRUCTION AT CAMP PARKS, CALIF, 


Progress on the present $3.5 million construction of utilities program at Camp 
Parks, Calif., as of September 138, 1951, was: 
Percent of 
Type of utilities: completion 
Roads, parking areas, and sidewalks___--_~ nee 30 
Drainage facilities 75 
Water-distribution system  ~_--_----____--_- SEES AN Ss BSS 60 
Gas-distribution system 18 
Sanitary sewage-disposal system hes SO 
Electrical distribution system 


Estimated completion of this project is November 1, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. It seems to be a pretty liberal figure. You have your 
dental clinics and your dispensaries, and as long as you had your 
hospital-for 13,000 men, the space that you are providing here seems 
pretty liberal. 
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HOSPITAL 


General Timpertake. That is because of the location, sir. The hos- 
pital area is way up in one part of the base and then the Navy area 
comes, and it must be 3 or 4 miles from the Navy area to the Air Force 
area. We did not get the whole base from the Navy. We split the 
area. 

Mr. Taser. The hospital is a joint business or job ? 

General Timper.ake. Yes. Our agreement with the Navy on the 
hospital was that we would make space for them if and when they 
came back and reactivated their part of the camp. It is called Shoe- 
maker, but it has now become known as the Parks Air Force base. 


DISPENSARIES AND DENTAL CLINICS 


Mr. Taner. Sixteen thousand square feet is quite a set-up for two 
dispensaries. That means 8,000 for each and that means a space 60 
by 120 feet. 

General Myers. Four thousand square feet for each dispensary. 

Mr. Taner. And four dental clinics, 18 units each. 

That would be 6,500 square feet apiece. 

General Myers. No, sir. The dental clinics are around 6,000 each. 
There is a total of 26,000. 

Mr. Taner. I said 6,500. IT do not believe that is very far off—18 
units—does that mean dentists ¢ 

General Myers. Eighteen chairs. 

Mr. Taner. That would not be too much for 18 dentists. 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Upon the estimate of prices quoted here is it con- 
templated that your construction will be in the masonry category ? 

Colonel Weinert. I will have to answer that in this way: It is 
intended that we will build facilities like the warehouses more eco- 
nomically out of masonry and we will build the facilities, generally 
speaking, like dispensaries and dental clinies, single story, which can 
be built out of masonry. Yes, we want to get it wherever possible. Tf 
that budgetary figure will not provide masonry then we will provide 
frame. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, your figures are following the con- 
struction criteria, but you will take advantage of the least expensive 
method that will accomplish the end result, whether it be wooden or 
otherwise ? 

Colonel Wertnert. The Air Force has instructed us, except for cer- 
tain facilities, to build the cheapest structure that will fulfill their 
functional requirements, regardless of the type it may be. 

Mr. Manton. Let me see if Tam properly analyzing this. Iam look- 
ing at page C-13, and under the large heading, “Authorization,” I] 
note at the bottom of the page $58,422,000, and under “Unfinanced,” 
$25,929,000, If I want to know the amount of this project that has 
been financed, in other words, the amount of appropriations hereto- 
fore provided, IT will subtract $25,929,000 from $58,422,000 ? 

General Disosway. Correct. 

Mr. Manon. And I come up with a figure of $32,493,000, 


Poms 





General Myers. And that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That is the amount we have provided. 

Now, you are requesting here $5,552,000, 

General Disosway. Correct. 

Mr. Manon. If you subtract $5,352,000 from $25,929,000 you will 
get $20,577,000 that remains in authorization but for which appropria- 
tions have not been made? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have anywhere in this book a list of all these 
projects, the authorizations, the amount appropriated heretofore, 
the amount requested, the amount that remains unfinanced, and so 
forth ¢ 

General Disosway. Those are right here. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have it where we do not have to do the 
mathematics ? 

General Myers. I have a piece of paper that has it. It is not in the 
book. 

Mr. Manon. I think that you ought to make up a list and give us 
all of this basic information by States and by projects—the authoriza- 
tion, previously appropirated funds. the amount requested in this 
appropriation, and the amount remaining unfinanced. I think that we 
could save a lot of time. 

Mr. Taser. We could check that list now as we go through and not 
have to do any great job after we get through. 

General Myers. By States you would like it? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. It could come in this order, the way that the projects do. 
That would be better. 

Mr. Manion. You could give it to us by commands. I believe that it 
would be better to have it by commands because that is the way we are 
considering it. I believe that you understand why it would be helpful 
to us. 

Mr. Scrivner. You want each installation / 

Mr. Manon. Sure, each installation. 

(The following list was submitted for the record :) 


Summation of fiscal year 1952 construction program 


WORLDWIDE SUMMARY 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Authorization Appropriation 


Installation and location 
Unfunded - a .| Current Balance 
| previous | Reauested otal Previous request | unfunded 


Project 310. Planning } 32, 659 
Project 320. Acquisition and con- | 

struction, continental United 

States : 55,127 | 2,096,704.8 | 2,151,831.8 171, 354 | 1, 397, 331 589, 095.8 
Project 330. Acquisition and con- 

struction, outside United States 91, 205 (1, 455, 582 1, 546, «87 117, 500 873, 03% 
Adjustment for planning funds 0 0 0 | —20, 
Aircraft controland warning system 32, 987 24, 690 57, 677 0 28,177 

Total. ..... es 9,319 |3, 576, 976.8 |3, 756, 295.8 288, 854 | 2, 301, 200 
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Summation of fiscal year 1952 construction program—Continued 
TOTAL ZI SUMMARY 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Authorization | Appropriation 


| Current | Balance 
request | unfunded 


Installation and location ee 
Unfunded sei ce —? “ere 
previous Requested Total Previous 


Operational support facilities 21,003 (1,200,816  |1, 041, 819 3,107 | 894,889 143, 823 
Training facilities y 14,215 | 439,056.8 | 453, 271. 168,247 | 236, 640 48, 384.8 
Depot and logistical facilities 3,893 | 267,121 | 271,014 0 108, 198 162, 816 
Communications and navigational | } | 

aids. - ; 0 | 5,830 | 5,830 0 4, 080 1,750 
Research, development and test fa- | | | 

cilities d | 5 | 123,816 | 139,832 0 | 100,971 38, 861 
Classified facilities : 0 2,479 | 2,479 0} 2,479 0 
Emergency construction __-_-_--_- 0 | 237,586 | 237,586 0} 50,074 193, 461 


Total ZI summary-....--.-.-- 55, 127 |2, 096, 704.8 \2, 151, 831.8 | 171, 354 |1, 397, 331 589, 095. 8 
\ i 





OPERATIONAL FACILITIES 





Alexandria municipal airport, 
Alexandria, La_____- ‘ 
Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Okla 
Andrews Air Force Base, Camp | 
Sorings, Did. ..........- 
Ardmore Airfield, Ardmore, Okla 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreve- 
port, La_ Pe ea 
Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, | 
Tex. satis », 468 } 5, 3: 1,128 
Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex 2, 47 , 883 | 9, 02 1, 331 
Burlington Airport, Burlington, Vt , O66 ‘ 62 
Camp Beale, Merysville, Celif , 314 | | 34,42 4, 790 
Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Tex , | | | 386 
Camnbell Air Force Base, Hopkins- | 
Seen 5 , 026 | 3, } 2, 110 
Carswell Air Force Base, Fort | | 
Worth, Tex ___- , 297 | 22, 9, 809 | 2, 488 
Castle Air Force Base, Merced, | 
Calif. > ‘ 
Charleston Airfield, Charleston, 
sc 


2, 749 


Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, | 
,, | eee 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del 

Duluth municipal airport, Duluth, | 
SaaS 

Ent Air Force Base, Colorado | 
Springs, Colo 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, 
Wash , 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, 
Kans__. 

Friendship International Airport, 
Baltimore, Md 

Geiger Air Force Base, Spokane, 
Wash 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, 
Calif — 

Grandview Airport, Kansas City, 
Mo... — 

Gravy Air Force Base, Killeen, Tex 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Cora- 
opolis, Pa 

Great Falls Air Force Base, Great 
Falls, Mont 

Greenville Air Force Base, Green- 
ville, S.C 

Hatnilton Air Force Base, San 
Raefel, Calif. - 

Hammer Air Force Base, Fresno, 
Calif... ; 

Hanscom Airport, Bedford, Mass 

Hensley Air Force Base, Dallas, Tex. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, 
Ga 

Kinross Air Force Base, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich-- Ses 6, 166 6, 166 | 
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Summation of fiscal year 1952 construction program—Continued 
OPERATIONAL FACILITIES—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Authorization Appropriation 


Installation and location Savi 
Unfunded 
previous 


, wes mee Senphasie Current Balance 
Requested Total Previous request | unfunded 


wake Charles Air Force Base, Lake 
Charles, La | 
zangley Air Force Base, Hampton, | 
1, eR SS : | 
zarson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, | 
Wash 

zawson Air Force Base, Fort Ben- | 
ning, Ga 

Limestone Air Force Base, Caribou, 
Maine 

Lincoln Airfield, Lincoln, Nebr 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Colum- 
bus, Ohio j 

—— Air Force Base, Tampa, | 


la 
March Air Force Base, Riverside, | 


ali 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, 
Wash | 

McGhee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, 
Tenn... } 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrights- 
town, N. | é 

Mitchel Air Force Base, Hemp- | 
stead, N. Y : 

Morrison Air Force Base, West 
Palm Beach, Fla | 

Mount Home Air Force Base, | 
Mount Home, Idaho 

Neweastle County Airport, Wil- 
mington, Del | 

Niagara Falls, Airport, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, | 
Nebr * 

O'Hare International Airport, Chi- | 
cago, lll | 

Orlando Air Force Base, Orlando, | 
‘la | 

Oscoda Air Force Base, Oscoda, | 
Mich | 
is Air Force Base, Falmouth, | 
Mass | 

Oxnard Air Foree Base, Oxnard, | 
Calif rt 

Paine Field, Everett, Wash 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, 
N.C 


Portland Municipal Airport, Port- 
land, Oreg 

Porstmouth municipal airport, 
P rtsmouth, N. H- 

Presque Isle Air Force’ Base, 
Presque Isle, Maine__._._.--- 

Rapid City Air Force Base, Rapid 
City, 8. Dak v ‘ 

Sedalia auxiliary field, Knobnoster, 
RR. Chek ee ai Agee 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount 
Clemens, Mich ciate ee 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, 


Smoky Hill Air Force Base, Salina, 
Kans. --- 5 

Stead Field, Reno, Nev 

Suffolk County Airport, West 
Hampton Beach, N. Y 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, | 
Calif | 








Air Force Base, Madison 
i ; | 
Turner Air Foree Base, Albany, Ga_| 
Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, 
N. Mex 
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OPERATIONAL FACILITIES—Continued 


Installation and location 


Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee, 


ass 

Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minne- 
ipolis, Minn 

Youngstown municipal airport, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Minus Erie credit (Public 
911) leaving current request 
ZI classified tactical air control 
ZI classified provision of necessary 
facilities to support Army units 
Various locations United States 


Law 


otal 
Raleigh-Durham 


Grand total 


Amarillo Airfield, Amarillo, Tex 

Big Spring municipal airport, Big 
Spring, Tex 

Bryan Air Force Base, Bryan, Tex 

Camp Shoemaker (naval recruiting 
station) Shoemaker, Calif 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, 
I 


Clovis Air Force Base, Clovis, N 


James Connally Air Force Base, 
Waco, Tex 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Ala 

Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, 
Tex_- VP 

Foster Field, Victoria, Tex 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Unfunded 


previous 


PRAINING 


Francis W. Warren Air Force Base, | 


Cheyenne, Wyo 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, San 
Angelo, Tex 
Harlingen Air 
lingen, Tex 
Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss 
Lackland Air Force 
tonio, Tex 
Laredo municipal airport, Laredo, 


Force Base, Har- 


ex 

Laughlin Field, Del Rio, Tex 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colo 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Ariz 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacra- 
mento, Calif 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, 
Ga 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, 
Nev 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, 
Tex 

Pinecastle Air Force Base, Orlando, 


a 

Randolph Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Tex 

Reese Air Force 
Tex.. 


Base, Lubbock, 


1 $3,107 credit (Public Law 911). 


Jase, San An- | 


2, 300 


0 


0 


1, 008 


0 


. 008 


505 


0 
0 


710 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


10, 


8H5, 
29 


894, 


av, 
2, 


‘ 


_- 


10, 


] 
Authorization | 
sei acest 
Requested | =Total Previous | 
11, 427 11, 427 | 0 
| 
| 
3, 969 3, 969 | 0 | 
| 6, 206 6, 206 | 3, 107 | 
12300| Oo | 
15, 752 | 15, 752 | 0 
23, 000 23, 000 | 0 
987, 501 1, OOS, 504 3, 107 
33, 315 33, 315 ey 
1, 020, 816 1,041,819 3, 107 
FACILITIES (C) 
13,814 18, 319 0 
3, 133 3, 133 0 
5, 341 5, 341 3, 441 
AR, 422 58, 422 32, 493 
11, 759 21, 469 0 
4,670 4, 670 0 
12, 778 12,778 | 4,911 
1, 822 1, 822 0 
TOK 706 0 | 
11, 082.8 11, 082.8 | 0 
7, 042 7, 042 0} 
1, 583 1, 583 | 0 
15, 462 15, 462 0 
42, YOR 42, O98 28, 180 
63, 753 63, 753 30, 287 
8.577 8,577 | 0 
13, 701 13, 701 0 
25, 520 25, 520 0 
267 | 267 0 
4, 024 4,024 0 
1, 951 1,951 0 
1, 870 1, 870 0) 
2, 187 2, 187 0 
24, 759 24, 759 14, 558 
6, 450 6, 450 1, 624 
967 967 0 


Current 
request 


647 


. 969 


O99 
300 


729 


h ie 


816 


073 


SSO 


459 | 


843 
900 


207 


Appropriation 


Balance 
unfunded 


780 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
23, 000 


142, 688 
4, 242 


146, 930 
—3, 107 


143, 823 


860 
270 
0 


20, 577 




















TRAINING FACILITIES (C) 


Installation and location 


Sampson Air Force Base, Sampson, 
Nee 


San Marcos Air Foree Base, San 
Marcos, Tex 

Seott Air Force Base, Belleville, I] 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita | 
Falls, Tex 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama 
City, Fla 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla 

Wichita Municipal Airport, Wich- 
ita, Kans 

Williams Air Foree Base, Chandler 
Ariz 

Various locations within United 


States 
Gulfport auxiliary to Keesler, Gulf- 
port, ee 


Total oi 


DEI 


Brookley Air Force Base, M bile, 
Ala 

Dayton 862d Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Anto- 
110, Tex 

Lynn Haven Air Force Base, Lynn 
Haven, Fla 

Mallory (830th) Air Force special 
depot, Memphis, Tenn 

Maywood (822d) Air Force special 
depot, Maywood, Calif 

MeClellan Air Foree Base, Me- 
Clellan, Calif 

Norton Air Force Base, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif 

Olmsted Air Foree Base, Middle- 
town, Pa 

Robins Air Foree Base, Macon, Ga 

Shelby (S3lst) Air Force special 
depot, Shelby, Ohio 

linker Air Force Base, Oklahoma 
City, Okla 

Topeka (832d) Air Force special 
depot, Topeka, Kans 

Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio 

Various locations within United 


States 


Total 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Various zone of interior 
Various locations 


Total 
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Summation of fiscal year 1952 construction program- 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Unfundec 


previous 


0 
0 
14, 215 


-OSITS 


0 
0 
0 


2, 050 


x 


3, 893 


Authorization 


1 


Requested Total 
9, O95 9, O95 
157 157 

14, 07 14, 071 
21, 201 21, 291 
928 928 

348 348 

37, 145 37, 145 

1, 252 1, 252 

Q 250) ) 250 

1, 781 1,781 

| $39, C568 153, 271.8 


AND LOGISTICAL (D 


11, 380 11, 380 
13, C06 13, 006 
8, 693 &, 693 
» Ors 2 93 
35, 444 57, 494 
0 5Y 

S4 S4 

O7 10 

25, 53 23, $3 
57 eont 

4, 003 74, 09 
20 OS3 20, OS 
13, 237 13, 237 
Ss, 2OL 8, 202 
a) eo) 
S52 $52 

», 436 7,279 
13, 000 13, OOO 


AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


0 
0 





4, OSO 4, OSO 
1,750 1, 750 


5, 830 5, 830 





Continued 


FACILI 


0 
it) 





—Continued 


Appropriation 


Current 
request 


1, 965 
71 

10, 747 
8, 209 
GIs 
oa 

4, 309 
1, 252 
) 
1,781 


236, 640 | 


4, 508 

6, 275 

5, G64 

su 

0), 482 

Y 

4 

OF 

23, 205 

1, 661 

4.749 

® 109 
6. ¢ 

4, Ot 

l vs 

0 

108, 198 


TIES (E) 


4, O80 
0 
4+, OSD 





Palance 
unfunded 


, USt 


+, OOO 


SIH 


i) 
FA) 
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Summation of fiscal year 1952 construction program~—Continued 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND TEST FACILITIES (F) 


Installation and location 


Bedford Research Center, Bedford, 
Mass__- 
Climatic Projectile Research Lab- 


oratory, Mount Washington, 
i 
Cornell Aeronautic Laboratory, 


Buffalo, N. Y 

Ed vards Air Force Base, 
Calif 

a Air Force Base, Valpariso, 


Murce, 


eae 
Holloman Air Force Base, Alamo- 


gordo, N. Mex 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, 


Fla. . 

Hea iquarters, Research and Devel- 
opment command, site to be 
Selected __- ; 

Various locations within 
States... 


United 


Total__. 


Classified 
E 


Various 
Shell housing 
Unforeseen 
Reserve program 
Modernization of mobilization 
barracks 
Joint project (classified) 
W herry Housing (land and utilities) 
Various locations (PX’s, theaters, 
shopping centers, and cafeterias 


Total 


Class - 


Operational support facilities 

Depot and logistical facilities 

Conmunicitions and navigational 
aid facilities 

Classified facilities 

Other construction 


Total outside United States 


! General. 


{In thousands of dollars] 
Authorization 


Unfunded 


previous Requested Total 


0 17, 970 | 17, 970 
0 223 223 
0 1, 500 1, 500 
7, 660 31, 441 39, 101 
0 45, 549 45, 549 | 
1, 851 6, 147 7, 998 
0 &, 540 &, 540 
6, 505 0 6, 505 
| 
0} 5, 446 5,446 | 
0 7, 000 7, 000 | 
16, O16 | 123, 816 139, 832 | 


CLASSIFIED FACILITIES (G) 


2,479 2, 479 


MERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
0) 2,173 2, 173 
0 10, 000 10, 000 
0 29, 511 29, 511 
0 144, 347 144, 347 
0 38, 000 38, 000 
0 ( 0 
0 13, 555 13, 555 
0 237, 586 237, 586 


SUMMARY 


| 
Unfunded 


previous Requested lotal 
91,005 1, 372, 092 1, 463, 097 
0 15, 000 15, 000 
0 9, 702 9, 702 
0) 11,343 11, 543 
0 47,445 47,445 
91, 205 1, 455, 582 1 


, 546, 787 


Previous 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Previous 


117, 500 
0 


117, 590 


Appropriation 


Current Balance 
request | unfunded 

12, 002 | 5, 968 

{ 
223 | 0 
1, 500 | 0 
| 22, 956 16, 145 
41, 742 3, 807 
7, 99% 0 
8, 045 | 493 
6, 505 0 
0 5, 446 
0 7, 000 
100, 971 38, 861 

| 

2.479 0 
0 2, 173 
0 10, 000 
51, 000 14, 511 
0 144, 347 
20, 000 18, 000 
5, 949 0 
9, 125 4, 430 
50, 074 193, 461 


Current 
request 


Balance 
unfunded 


830, 913 514, 684 
12, 000 3, 000 
7, 702 2. 000 
11, 543 0 
10, 875 36, 570 
873, 033 556, 254 
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BLUEPRINTS FOR AIO WAREHOUSE 


Mr. Sueprarv. Do you have a complete blueprint of the require- 
ments for your AIO warehousing at 20,000 feet ¢ 

General Myers. We do not have it here. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Do you have it in Washington, D. C./ 

General Myrrs. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it a plan that I could sit down and start figuring 
on, if 1 were a contractor ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. What we have is the definitive lay-out 
plan, functional lay-out plan, the dimension plan that we turn over 
to the Corps of Engineers and have turned over to the Corps of En- 
gineers. They complete the design and the contract plans and spe- 
cifications. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is there any design available in the Engineers’ office 
that would cover my question ¢ 

Colonel Weinert. No, sir; we have not constructed this facility pre- 
viously and it is necessary, because of what is already there at some 
of these posts—for instance, those post maintenance shops, they have 
certain shops there now-——we have to take these definitives that have 
been referred to, and if they have it already there, we do not build it. 

We have to have each district engineer prepare the plans of the 
local base and then we have this definitive that the general speaks of, 
and we tell them to come up with a program for each one. 

Mr. Snerrarp. Do you have in your shop any blueprint which you 
could hand to a contractor that would cover construction of similar 
character? It might not be the same dimensionally, but similar in 
general contour. Have you anything of that character / 

Colonel Weinerr. No, sir; we do not have. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, if there are no further questions on Parks 
Air Force Base, we shall proceed to the next project tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1951. 
RELATION OF TRAINING EXPANSION AND TOTAL PERSCNNEL 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, I believe you stated you would like to ask 
General Disosway a few questions concerning the Air Training Com- 
mand. 

Mr. ‘Taner. First, General, | would like to have the number you had 
on the roll on July 1.1950, Do you have that ? 

General Disosway. Within the training command ¢ 

Mr. ‘Taner. No. I mean the number of personnel in the Air Force. 

General Asensio, 788.381. 

Mr. Taner. That was July 1? 

General Asensio. That was June 30, 1951. 

Mr. ‘Taser. 1 was asking for 1950. 

General Asens:o. That was 411,277. 

Mr. Taner. 411,277; and you are anticipating in this presentation 
how many ? 

General Asensio. 1,061,000. 

General Disosway. As of July 1, 1952. 
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Mr. Taser. That means that you have an increase of 376,000 in the 
fiscal year 1951: is that right ¢ 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Now you are aiming at an increase of 284,000; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Asensio. 274,000, 

Mr. Taner. Now the general question occurs to me, that when you 
had an increase of 100,000 less, why do you need to further expand 
the training facilities of the Air Force? I would like to hear from 
you on that, with a 100,000 less increase. Of course, you have some 
attrition, but you had probably about as much attrition in 1951 as 
you will have in 1952. So far I think probably the attrition is rather 
less than more. But why do you need to expand the training facili- 
ties with that picture before you ? 

General Disosway. Mr. Taber, the training facilities are construc- 
ted against the in-put we have to take in between now and June 30 
to meet the 1,061,000, 

Mr. Taner. Yes, but you increased the number 376,000 with train- 
ing facilities that were not nearly as elaborate as you presently 
have. 

General Disosway. That is quite correct, but you recall that we 
called in the National Guard and Reserve units which we did not proc- 
ess through the training command. 

Mr. Taner. Yes, but the number of National Guard that you called 
in was not anything like that number—it was not more than a hundred 
thousand, was it ? 

General Disosway. The two of them together, with the recall offi- 
cers and those having prior service, and enlisted men, would run 
around 100,000, 

Mr. Taner. Just about 100,000? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. So you are not expanding the increase at anything like 
that rate. We are going into this picture with the training facilities, 
primary training facilities, that will be close to double what they were 
July 1, 1950, yet we have a big program for further expansion. [Tam 
wondering why it is, with really no larger number to train, with bases 
to start with, that you would almost double what the facilities were 
on July 1,1951. Tam wondering about that, and I would like to hear 
an explanation of that, if there is one. 

General Disosway. Yes, there is one. We are programed, right at 
this time, to take in 26,750 people a month, through December, and 
then we get up to about 28,000 a month, and if we take in 26,750 a 
month—and you remember against that we have had an 8-week indoc- 
trination course and that will be increased to 13 weeks, and you can 
multiply that by three and that gives you the number 90,000, 

Mr. Taner. Yes, that means 80,000 average. 

General Disosway. Actually it is a little higher figure: we figure 
it will be 90,000, at the present time. 

Mr. Taper. 90,000. 


CAPACITY AT TRAINING CENTERS 


General Disosway. Yes. At the present time, not including the 
13,000 at Lackland, plus the 9,000 spaces that we are diverting from 
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tactical training at the Sheppard Air Force Base, we have a total ca- 
pacity of about 51,000. 

Mr. Taser. Now, let us see about that. They have at Shoemaker a 
capacity of 13,000 4 

General Disosway. We will not have that until December. 

Mr. Taser. And you have got presently 22,000 and will have 27,000 
at Sampson. 

General Disosway, 22,500, and that will be 28,000 by next January. 

Mr. Taper. That is about right. And you have how many at Lack- 
land ¢ 

General Disosway. We have got 23,000 at Lackland and 9,000 at 
Sheppard. 

Mr. Taner. You have only 23,000 at Lackland ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. And that is what you are building—— 

General Disosway. That includes tents, too. You understand we 
have the officers’ candidate school, and we have processed the Air 
Force ROTC officers through there, and we have the WAF program. 
That gives us a total of 54,500 spaces right now for enlistees, which 
includes 13,000 tents. 


CAMP SHOEMAKER 


Mr. Taser. How many do you have at Shoemaker—that is not now 
in operation ¢ 

General Disosway. It will not be in operation until December. 

Mr. Taper. There is nothing going on there? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You are setting up now, and you will have in December, 
13,000, plus 28,000, making 41,000 plus the 23,000 at Lackland, for 
a total of 64,000 ? 

General Disosway. Actually, Mr. Taber, you are a month ahead. 
In January we plan to have 44,000 at Lackland, 24,000 at Sampson, 
and 18,000 at Shoemaker, which gives us the 90,000 that we have been 
talking about of the capacity we need. 


SAMPSON 


Mr. Taser. How much for Sampson, did you say ? 
General Disosway. 28,000. 


SHEPPARD 


Mr. Taner. How many at Sheppard—you will stop using that / 

General Disosway. We are going to try to get out of Sheppard. 
We cannot take indoctrination training out of Sheppard until next 
May. In the meantime we cannot expand the airplane and engine 
program there. 


LACKLAND 


Mr. Taser. That will leave you with how many? How many do 
you have at Lackland now ¢ 

General Disosway. Right at this moment we have a capacity of 
23,000. We have got 25,000 so we do not have any vacant space. 
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Mr. Taser. You do at Sampson; you have got 4,000, 

General Disosway. 4,000 extra spaces. 

Mr. Taper. 4,000; you are ready to take in 4,000, 

General Disosway. That is construction just finished, but you just 
cannot fill it up overnight, of course, you understand. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Disosway. At Lackland, 20,641—that is male, those in train- 
ing, and they have 2.441—this is as of the 31st of August, and I do 
not know what the figures are now, but it will be right at that—we 
have 2.441 awaiting shipment, male. and 694 who came in on that day 
to o into training, for a total of 23,776. 

We have, female, 95 arrived that day: 835 were in training, and 156 
were awaiting shipment, for a total of 1.086, 

That is against a capacity for 23,000, so actually there again they 
are jammed in. asi 

At Sheppard we had 7,970 in training, 457 on hand awaiting ship- 
ment, for a total of 8427, against a capacity of 9,000, so there is a 
difference of 500 spaces. 

At Sampson, we had 167 that arrived, 14,007 in training, 1.454 await- 
ing shipment, for a total of 15,628 against a capacity that day of 
20,088. 

So you see what happens is that we are over strength at Lackland, 
and under strength at Sampson, simply because construction had 
heen completed at that particular time. And now the flow has been 
diverted to fill Sampson to the extra 4,000 spaces we were talking 
about. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. That gives me the picture, and that is what I wanted. 


Camp SHOEMAKER, CALIF. 


Mr. Manon. General Disosway, on and off the record we went into 
considerable detail on these projects and on this Shoemaker project. 
What is the next project ? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, you requested that we bring in the 
plans for the fire stations the first thing this morning, when we were 
discussing Shoemaker. We have those here. 

Mr. Manion. Suppose you give us a brief résumé, 


FIRE STATION AT SHOEMAKER 


General Myers. We said we were constructing three three-stall 
stations and one two-stall. For the three-stall station, which in- 
cludes three stalls for the apparatus, the dimension is 32 by 43 feet, 
and is based on the size of the fire trucks. 

That includes the wash rack, the kitchen that we must provide, and 
a small dining room, and a squad room and toilet for the shift on duty. 
It includes a small shop for the repairs to these trucks, and then it 
includes the hose-drying tower for a total of 5,522 square feet, in- 
cluding the floors in the hose tower. 

The two-stall station includes the same facilities for two stalls, 
but on a reduced scale, of course, with respect to a squad room, the 
toilet, kitchen, and so on, with a total of 4,752 square feet. 

Mr. Manon. Is it the considered opinion of the Department of 
Defense that this kind of facility is required or that much less ex- 
pensive equipment would not be satisfactory 4 
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General Myers. Yes, absolutely; and this corresponds with the 
civilian fire stations which provide the same facilities which are pro- 
vided here. 

Mr. Manon. Do you frequently have fires at military installations? 

General Myers. Too frequently, perhaps, but however we do have 
a pretty good record; we have been particularly fortunate. 

Mr. Manon. The Government has billions of dollars invested, and 
does not carry insurance. 

General Myers. That is correct; it carries no insurance. 

Mr. Manon. And of course it is the sensible thing, and it would be 
bad management of the worst kind if we did not provide some sort 
of fire-fighting equipment. 

General Myers. That is certainly true; we must have it. 

General TimpBerLake. Not only to protect the buildings, but to pro- 
tect the equipment in the buildings, which is very valuable. Par- 
ticularly the training equipment is expensive. 


LaAcKLAND Air Force Baser, Tex. 


Mr. Taner. What is your next base, General Disosway? 
General Disosway. Lackland, appearing on page C44. 


SERVICES OF CONGRESSMAN DAVIS 


Mr. Manon. I might say that we are pleased to have Mr, Glenn 
Davis, a member of the Appropriations Committee, with us this morn- 
ing to substitute for Mr. Wigglesworth, who was not able to be with 
us today. 

General Disosway. The Lackland Air Force Base is located 6 miles 
west southwest of San Antonio, Tex., on 2,073 acres of land acquired 
in fee at a cost of $242,438. It was initially occupied in 1942 and has 
been used continually since that time. The planned use of the base is 
for indoctrination. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to 
support this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for 
the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $17,166,141 at this base. The 
building area and present facilities are being fully utilized but must 
be augumented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $32,219,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing and administrative buildings, 
$18,620,000; medical buildings and Jaundry, $9,492,000; utilities, 
$3,040,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. It has been in continuous use since 1942. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. Last March you gave us $30,287,000, 
in the fourth supplemental. We are asking for a total authorization 
of $63,753,000. Of the $33,466,000 remaining authorization we are 
asking for an appropriation of $32,219,000. This is a permanent sta- 
tion, and is based on a 25-year- life construction. 

Mr. Manon. This request here calls for a continuation of work 
now in progress at Lackland, I presume. 
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General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And you have here a list of the particular buildings 
and facilities which it is proposed to construct, and your best esti- 
mate as to the cost. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General Disosway. 

General Disosway. “Communications facility,” $250,000. We are 
asking for an appropriation for that of $250,000. 

“Academic buildings,” item 2. You have already appropriated the 
money for that, last spring. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. The largest item is for barracks. 

Laundry is a rather large item. You have for utilities, $3 mil- 
lion. That is understandable. 


LAND 


Land: Of course, we could discuss whether or not you needed the 
land, but it would be rather futile unless we had been on the field. 

General Myers. We already have part of the money ? 

Mr. Manon. You already have part of the money? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

General Myers. We have split our requirement there; 700 acres of 
land. I remember that very well. 

Mr. Taper. You have already bought 700? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the record is going to show, it seems to me, that 
we come to Lackland Air Force Base, and they ask for this much 
money. We are given an over-all statement, and we are submitted 
these tables which do not appear in the record. If we are satisfied with 
it, all right; but there is not going to be much in the record about it. 
It will be a very brief record. 

Personally, 1 do not care to spend all morning talking about Lack- 
land or any other ordinary base. There are special exceptions where 
we will want to spend a considerable time, but this is all I want to 
know about Lackland. 

What about you, Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. No further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


COST OF BARRACKS WITH MESS HALL 


Mr. Taser. It seems as though you have a price on the barracks 
with mess. The price goes up pretty high. Why would just buildings 
and mess hall cost so much money? Your barracks would be just 
the same as the ones you have up above at $1,275. 

Here you have $1,125 per man for mess halls. 

General Myers. May I try to explain that; sir? 

Mr. Taser. That means approximately $15 million for mess halls 
for 13,000 men. That sounds like an awfully big price. There seems 
to be no difference except that, and it does not look right. 

General Myers. Mr. Taber, the first item there, 2,964 airmen at 
$1,275, is for 10-year-life construction. This is a 25-year base, but 
as we explained previously, in order not to overbuild beyond our per- 
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manent strength at permanent bases to take the temporary load, we 
have split many of these bases and we are building 10-year life on 
part of them and 25-year life on part. 

That first item is the 10-year-life construction without the mess 
or the partitions. At our indoctrination centers we have adopted the 
policy of not providing partitions for the students, for the indoc- 
trinees. That is the price without the mess, because we have the mess 
facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, those are open-bay barracks? 

General Myers. Open-bay barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Myers. The next item is with mess and partitions. We 
have made no differentiation for the partitions in that particular 
case. 

Mr. Taser. Why would the mess halls cost $15 million for that 
number of troops? 

General Myers. They do not cost $15 million, sir. The cost of the 
mess is approximately $400 per man. Is that right, Colonel Weinert? 

Colonel Weinert. That is right. The actual bid price at Lackland, 
for the purpose of comparison, 1,000-man mess and administration 
building, Lackland Air Force Base, February 2, 1951, cost $12.74 
a square foot. 

Mr. Taser. How much did that run? 

Colonel Wernert. I do not have it. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have the square footage? 

Colonel Wer1nerr. I do not have the total bid price. 

General Myers. You can get the square footage for a 1,000-man 
mess, 

Colonel Wernerr. These figures are determined on a national-aver- 
age basis. 

Mr. Taper. That is one reason I was disturbed about the enormous 
sums that the mess halls seem to cost. I cannot see why they should 
cost anything like those sums. 

Colonel Wernert. There is additional information here that may 
help. Yesterday I pointed out the national average in this budget 
book. That happens to be one mess administration building. I have 
nine other bids here and the prices are $18.85, $15.25, $19.79, $17.15, 
$17.52, $16.52, $16.82, $15.26, and $15.08. 

So Lackland is an outstanding example of a low-bid price. 

General Myers. The $12 a square foot for the 18,000 square feet 
would be about $216 per man for the mess. 

Mr. Taser. Taking $216, it sounds very peculiar that the increase 
in price would run $1,125. 

General Disosway. I think one point that has not been brought out 
is that the 2,964 is 10-year construction. The others are 25-year con- 
struction. So actually you only have a differential there of $525 with 
mess and without mess on the 10-year construction. The $2,400 con- 
tains the mess and administration in the 25-year construction, and your 
difference there is $1,850 to $2,400, between the 10- and 25-year con- 
struction. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

General Disosway. So that it is not a $2,500 difference. It is about 
a $525 difference. And that is what it costs for mess and administra- 
tion space. 
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General Myers. We estimate our unit price for a 25-year-life dormi- 
tory, no mess and no heating plant, $1,800. The same thing, with a 
10-year life, is $1,275. There is a difference there of nearly $600 be- 
tween the 10-year- and the 25-year-life construction. 

The square footage estimated cost of $10.50 corresponds with that 
$1,800 and the $9.65 corresponds with the $1,275. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean when you say that administration 
is added? 

General Disosway. They need the orderly room for the students 
there, to keep track of their records. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not have those in your temporary barracks, 
too? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then why stress the point of “administration 
added”? 

General Disosway. It is extra space that has to be built. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in your 10-year construction, too, is it not? 

General Disosway. The reason you are building those barracks 
there without the mess is that you already have a mess that you can 
use for these people. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you also have administration ? 

General Disosway. That is right. The space is already available 
and that is why we are not building the additional space. In the 
ordinary 10-year-life construction, the $1,800 includes the mess and 
the administrative space. That is already there at Lackland. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by 2,553 airmen complete? 

General Myers. That means with partitions and with mess, and 
25-year life. 

General Disosway. The only difference there is for partitions. 
That is for permanent party, whereas the others are for the students. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is your cubicle construction ¢ 

General DisoswAy. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you are going to have three men to a cubicle? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under your new proposal ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In substance, you make half again more space avail- 
able; it increases your capacity by 50 percent without increasing your 
cost. In other words, your original plan was to put two men in a 
cubicle. That is as it was first presented. Now you are going to have 
three men. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the result is that you are getting 50 percent more 
space with the same expenditure ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESIGNATION OF GENERAL MARSHALL 


Mr. Manon. I might say to the subcommittee that General Marshall 
~alled from the White House and said that his resignation was being 
announced this morning. Under Secretary Lovett is going to take his 
place and Mr. Foster is going to take Mr. Lovett’s place. 

General Marshall wanted me to express his great appreciation of 
all that this committee has done in cooperating with him in his work. 
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He is very grateful to each and every member. I thought I should 
convey that message to the subcommittee. . 


LackK.LAND Air Force Base 


Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 


PROCUREMENT OF LAND 


Mr. Davis. I have a couple of questions. With respect to the land, 
what is the reconciliation of the figures on page C-44, which shows 
that the Government already owns all of the acres contemplated and 
then that in line 13 on the following page indicating the acquisition of 
additional acres ? 

General Disosway. The land mentioned on the front page is that 
which we own now. That which is set out on page C—45 is that which 
we intend to purchase. 

Mr. Davis. When you say total acres on page C-44, you do not mean 
total acres. 

General Disosway. We mean total acres that we now own. We have 
not yet bought this other land. That will be added as we buy it. 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


eo 


Mr. Davis. Is that authorization figure of $63,753,000 a cumulative 
authorization? I am trying to get the relationship between the recent 
authorization of the public-works program by the Congress, and what 
is here. 

General Disosway. I will have to explain that to you. Last spring 
we came over here and this committee gave us money to go ahead with 
the program, out of money that we had authorized for other projects. 
When we expanded from one program to another, we had to get other 
installations and this committee gave us author ‘ity to spend money 
that had been appropriated against another authorization to get 
started on this program. We told the committee at that time that we 
would include, when we came up with the 1952 program, as authoriza- 
tion, that money which they had given us. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think we should be given cer- 
tain information. For instance, a request is submitted, as in the case 
of Lackland, for 180,000 square feet of academic buildings. There 
has as yet been no showing as to how much space they already have; 
why 180,000 square feet additional are needed, or any other informa- 
tion upon which I, as a member of this committee, could form any 
independent judgment as to the need thereof. 

The same might be said as to the human resources building, which 
we discussed at one time, and which, to my mind, has not “fulfilled 
its purpose. 

Mr. Maton. It seems to me it would be well in the beginning to 
have a statement as to what you mean by academic buildings. A 
building could hardly be academic. Also what you mean by human 
resources building. We need some descriptive language. 

Mr. Scrivner. If some of the things that have happened in recent 
weeks and months are any indic: ation of the value of these things, I 
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do not think they are needed at all. We were told what the purpose 
was, but that purpose has not been followed in the field, I can tell 
you ‘that. 

General Disosway. I have that information, if you would like to 
have it. I can go through it item by item. 

Mr. Manon. We did that. off the record yesterday, more or less. 

General Disosway. I can do it for each base, if you desire. 
Mr. Manon. If you do it once, it is not necessary to do it for each 
base. 


ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


General Disosway. We will take the academic building. We have 
a requirement in there of 313,760 square feet. There is existing al- 
ready 133,760, leaving a deficit of 180,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say you have a requirement—— 

General Disosway. I will get to that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you arrive at the figure 315,000? 

General Disosway. Academic space requirements are computed by 
multiplying the number of students receiving instruction in class- 
rooms by the space factor (given in square feet) for each student. The 
space factor must allow for hallw ays, latrines, training aids, et cetera, 
and varies considerably for each type of training. For indoctrina- 
tion training, the space factor is 45 square feet per student. The 
academic buildings requested for Lackland Air Force Base are for 
two new training groups with a total student strength of approxi- 
mately 11,500. Since 35 percent of training is currently conducted in 
classrooms, academic space is required for 4,025 students. Multiply- 
ing 4,025 (number of students) by 45 (space factor) gives an academ- 
ie space requirement of 181,125 square feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much are your classrooms used? Are they on 
8-hour shifts, or 16 hours or 24 hours, or what? 

General Disosway. In the indoctrination center, as opposed to the 
technical training, which we use 18 hours a day, we use these on an 
8-hour shift, because of the difference in the type of training. In the 
evenings we use some of the classrooms. We do not need them all. 
We have the OCS training and the OTS training of the WAAF’s, to 
get full utilization of those facilities. 

Each requirement here is based on the number of students and the 
number of hours they have to put in there. They are scheduled so 
that these classrooms are full during the day. The rest of them are 
outside, either at the rifle range or on the drill field, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you at this point in the record insert the for- 
mula which is responsible for these figures. 

General Disosway. The formula is this: 35 percent of all the train- 
ing is accomplished in classrooms. Each trainee gets 137 hours of 
classroom instruction. You multiply the number of students by the 
number of hours and divide that by the number in a classroom, and 
the number of classrooms and you come out with the square footage 
necessary to carry out this instruction as I explained previously. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you revise your remarks, just insert the mathe- 
matical formula. 

General Disosway. Very good, sir. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES BUILDING 


The other question was as to the Human Resources Building. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you use it for? 

General Disosway. The ‘Human Resources Research Center admin- 
isters airmen classification tests, battery-type training. In addition, 
the research center administers experimental tests to each trainee. The 
total testing time requirement is 16 hours, or 2 days. That is for each 
trainee. This means that the center must have testing space available 
for twice the daily input of trainees. 

Based on the estimated flow of from 500 to 850 trainees a day, for 
a 6-day week, a 48-hour week, approximately 25,000 square feet of 
floor space is needed for this purpose. 

The additional space requirements of approximately 75,000 square 
feet are necessitated to properly house the perceptual and motor skills 
laboratory, the personnel research laboratory, and the headquarters 
of the Human Resources Research Center. 

Lackland Air Force Base is the headquarters of the Human Re- 
sources Research Center from which teams for testing and scoring 
purposes are sent to other Air Force indoctrination and technical sta- 
tions. 

Research and development laboratories for human research are con- 
ducted at the home station, Lackland Air Force Base. 

In other words, this is all in connection with our program of trying 
to get the best utilization out of the people we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is where you are supposed to 
find out whether the man is a round peg or a square peg. 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to put him in the right slot? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is all well and good in theory, but you have 
not been doing it. 

Mr. Mauon. General, will you at the beginning of the hearing, 
place in the record for the Air Force, a rather extensive statement 
explaining what is meant by the various terms used, where explana- 
tion is needed. 

In the case of Lackland you will not have all of the terminology, 
but you do have it at other bases. For example, you will say “com- 
munication facilities.” Then you should tell us what that terminology 
means. 

General Asensio. We will enlarge on the criteria. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us what you mean by communication facilities. 
That could mean just a megaphone. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you need is a glossary. 

General Asensto. We will have a regular glossary. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us what you mean by academic buildings. That 
is, they are buildings where academic training is carried on, class- 
rooms, and so forth. 

In the case of a barracks, that is a simple and easily understood 
term. 

Human resources: That is where you determine the capabilities of 
people, in order to try to fit them into the type of work which they are 
best fitted to do. 
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You have other terms, such as personnel processing building, AIO 
buildings and utilities, dental clinics. As to the last, I do not see 
that it is necessary to amplify that. But if you give us that informa- 
tion for the whole Air Force, as to these various items, it will be of 
help to us. 


General Asensio. In the front of these pages, under each one of 
these categories, if those were expanded—— 

Mr. Manon. That would probably be the thing to do. 

General Asensio. That is, go over each base, although each base 
does not have all the categories. 

Mr. Manon. Explain the terminology, so that the members can 
understand it. I think that would be useful to us in the discussion. 
That should be in the record of yesterday, General. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEFINITIONS OF ITEMS 
CATEGORY A 


Taxiway: A paved access strip for aircraft movement between parking areas 
and runways. 

Apron: A paved area used for mass parking, maintaining, or refueling of air- 
craft. 

Hardstands: Paved appendages to an apron or taxiway for the purpose of 
parking aircraft individually. Same as a parking stub. 

Warm-up pad: A paved area used for the purpose of warming up the engines 
of an aircraft prior to take-off. 

Wash rack: Is a paved area where aircraft are washed. 

Compass swing base: Is a paved pad with a turntable, which is used for the 
purpose of calibrating aircraft compasses. 

Revetment: Is an earthen levee-type embankment constructed on three sides 
of a hardstand (parking stub) for protection from bomb blasts and enemy fire. 


CATEGORY B 


Avgas: Aviation gasoline. 

Jet fuel: Fuel for jet-powered aircraft. 

ATO: Assist take-off fuel. 

Unconventional fuel: Rocket fuel. 

Mogas facilities: Dispensing system including tankage for motor gasoline. 

POL facilities: Bulk storage facilities for aircraft fuel. 

Diesel fuel facilities: Fuels storage including dispensing facilities, and pipe- 
line system for Diesel. fuel. 

Other types of liquid fuels and lubricants: Items requiring small amounts of 
storage including packaged fuels and lubricants. 

Hydrant refueling facilities: A high-speed fueling or defueling system for any 
type of aircraft fuel to any type of aircraft. 
OM fuel storage: Bulk storage of motor gasoline. 


CATEGORY C 


Hazard removal: Removal of flight hazards within the guide path of runways. 

Communications building: Is a structure in which consolidated communica- 
tions facilities are housed and operated, or any segment thereof. 

Transmitter: Is a structure which houses radio transmitting equipment. 

Receiver: Is a structure which houses radio receiving equipment. 

Antenna farm: Is an area which provides either radio receiving or radio 
transmitting antenna equipment. 

GCA-ILS facilities:Aircraft landing aids (GCA)—ground control approach. 
(ILS)—instrument landing system. 

Communications facilities: Standard type of ground and air to ground radio 
communication facil ties including transmitter—-receivirg antenna farm, etc. 

Radio link relay building: A bui'd'ng to house radio equipment used in relay 
siatons for point-to-point radio systems. 
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Navigational aids: An electronic aid to air navigation such as high-intensity 
lighting aircraft landing aids and homing beacons. 


CATEGORY D 


Control tower: Elevated glassed-in structure equipped with radar and radio 
communications for the control of air traffic at an airfield. 

Operations building: Structure housing airfield administrative control, weather 
forecasting facilities, aircraft traffic control, radar and radio equipment, brief- 
ing room, map rooms, officers’ and crew members’ locker and lounge space, pilots 
lobby, and public lobby together with snack-bar facilities. 

Briefing room: A room where pilots and crew members are instructed relative 
tv the time, extent and nature of a mission. It is equipped with display boards 
on Which maps, charts, and pertinent military information can be shown. 

Readiness room: A room where pilots and crews assemble and maintain them- 
selves in a state of readiness for instant alert to operate fighter interceptor 
aircraft. 

Theodolite Towers: Is a tower upon which an instrument is mounted which 
facilitates the tracking of weather balloons and the course of guided missiles. 

Rawinsonde Building: Rain, wind, and sound-testing building. 

Wing-type hangar: A hangar designed to cover only the nose and wing of air- 
craft. Principal use is for maintenance either on hardstands or along the edge 
of the flight apron. 

Alert facilities: Alert hangar, alert crew space, alert apron and taxiways. Lo- 
cated in close proximity to end of runway. 

Shooting-in-butts: An earth revetment into which the guns of an aircraft are 
fired when testing for firing operation. 

Readiness hangar: Hangar adjacent to the flight apron in which 8 to 10 fighter 
interceptor aircraft can be parked during inclement weather to keep them free 
from ice and snow and insure that these aircraft will be available for 15-minute 
and 30-minute alerts following any instant alert sounded. 

Alert hangar: A four-stall hanger with crew space and operators’ control room, 
to house four-fighter interceptor aircraft which are on constant alert. 

Hydrogen building: A building where hydrogen is generated for the inflation 
of weather balloons. This is an air-weather-service facility and is used to carry 
on air weather research. 

Reconnaissance Technical Laboratory : This building houses the photographic 
laboratories required by Strategic Air Command to handle the development, 
processing, and printing of reconnaissance photographs and other photography. 

Squad Hangars and operational building: Hangars used for and assigned to 
Squadron operation. 

Photo Reconnaissance shop: A shop for the repair and maintainence of recon- 
naissance photophaphic equipment. 

Interference control buildings and facilities: A building housing equipment 
used in the control of interference to radio and radar equipment caused by natu- 
ral phenomenon such as aurora borealis (Northern lights). This is a develop- 
ment being engineered by Research and Development. 


CATEGORY F 


Link trainer: A building which houses one or more miniature airplanes mount- 
ed on fixed bases with complete sets of controls which are used to train pilots in 
instrument flying. 

Loran training facilities: Long-range-type navigational-aid training facilities. 

Mock-up: A replica of a piece of equipment, such as an airplane or troop ship, 
used for training purposes. 

Physiological high-altitude training building: A structure which contains high- 
altitude chambers and other high-altitude training facilities. 

Information and education facilities: Information and education building. . 


IDENTIFICATION OF 25- AND 10-YEAR-LIFE CONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, before we leave Lackland, I think there 
is one thing we ought to clear up. There is the general statement 
here that the above prices are based on a 25-year-life construction ; 
and yet, in response to Mr. Taber’s question, we found one of these 
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items was not for 25-year-life construction but was based on 10-year 
life. Do we have assurance that that is the only item in this justifica- 
tion of which that is true? 

General Myers. No, sir. Unfortunately, in making up this book, 
we indicated our permanent stations and said 25-year life on all of 
them. There are cases on many of the permanent stations where we 
are putting in semipermanent or 10-year construction, as I explained 
before, to take care of the load over and above the permanent load. 
We could point that out in each case. 

Mr. Davis. But they are not designated in the justifications in any 
way, are they ? 

eneral Myers. No, sir. In most places in the items it is indicated 
10-year construction—in the items themselves, but not in all cases. 

General TruperLAKe. We demonstrated yesterday the criteria which 
pointed out that we intended to do that. That is the way this book is 
constructed. There is this breakdown between the permanent and the 
semipermanent when we are expanding a base above its permanent 
strength. 

Mr. Davis. Just looking at it, there is no way of knowing, at least 
from this particular justification. ; 

General Truper.ake. It should have been pointed out, sir. 

General Disosway. If you will look on the front page, C-44, it 
shows what we are building permanent or 25-year-life and what we 
are building above that, on 10-year-life construction. In other words, 
this goes back to the basic philosophy that we were building perma- 
nent bases against the troop strength as of July 1, 1950. 

Mr. Davis. But if I look at that and then turn over to page 
C45 

General Disosway. You cannot tell, as General Myers has said. 
But that will indicate the bases where that will be the case. 

General Myers. In many cases we have indicated that. You will 
find some of them as we go are indicated as 10-year-life construction. 





Sampson Arr Force Base, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. What is the next item, General ? 

General Disosway. Sampson Air Force Base is the third indoctrina- 
tion center. You will find that on page C-78. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a brief narrative statement about the 
history of this base, General ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Disosway. Sampson Air Force Base is located 13 miles 
south of Geneva, N. Y., on 2,597 acres of Government-owned land. It 
was initially occupied as a naval training station in 1942 and trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Air Force, February 14, 1951. The 
»lanned use of the base is for indoctrination. Present facilities at this 
bekd are inadequate to support the planned mission and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that 
might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

Existing facilities are being fully utilized but the present facilities 
must be augmented with new construction. 
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The present request for the base is $1,965,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Pavements, $684,000; administration and op- 
eration buildings, $142,000; utilities, $99,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect. to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Taser. Why does our book show that it is all Government 
owned ? 

General Myers. It should be that 2,597 are Government owned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it not say 2,511? 

General Myers. The correct figure is 2,597. 

General Disosway. These are mostly rehabilitation projects, but 
some new construction is necessary. We are asking for an authoriza- 
tion of $9,095,000, of which we received last spring appropiations of 
$7,130,000. We are asking for appropriations of $1,965,000 now to 
complete the base. This is primarily for an air strip at Sampson 
Air Force Base. 


AIR STRIP 


Mr. Scrivner. Why do you have an air strip at an indoctrination 
center? You do not have it at either one of the others. 

General Disosway. We have one at Lackland, and there will be one 
right in the near vicinity of Shoemaker. 

There are several reasons for it. At the present time, we have to 
use Syracuse as a base for aircraft, which is an hour and 45 minutes 
to 2 hours and 15 minutes drive from Sampson. We have pilots up 
there who require profficiency training in aircraft, which means we 
have to keep an extra detachment at Syracuse, which could-be done 
cheaper at Sampson. We have the problem of using aircraft for both 
bringing in and taking out the stndents either from the place where 
they are enlisted or sending them to schools by nonscheduled carriers, 
which has proven to be cheaper in many instance than using rail or 
buses when the time element is considered. In addition to that, 
Sampson has this very elaborate hospital right there of some 1,500 
beds which can be expanded to some 1,750. In case of trouble in 
Europe, it is planned, if we put an air strip in there, to use that as 
a distributing point for the wounded. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the construction of the runway is 
not solely for Sampson as an indoctrination center / 

General Disosway. No, sir. It is being put up there for many 
reasons. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


AIRMEN’S SERVICE CENTER 


Mr. Taper. You have another item in there of $750,000 for an air- 
men’s service center. That sounds like an awfully big cost for that 
particular building. 

General Disosway. Again, I will have to refer to Colonel Weinert, 
but that, again, is the estimated cost of a building of that type. But 
not being a constriction expert, I cannot comment on that. 

Mr. Taser. What about that, Colonel ? 
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Colonel Wrernert. The way we arrived at that—we have not built a 
servicemen’s center, but we determined that the building should not be 
any more expensive than the ordinary administration building, and we 
received bids on an administration building of $13.30 a square foot. 
We estimated the square foot cost at $14, because it was, in our best 
judgment, sufficient to construct the building. That is the way we 
arrived at that. 














FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Taper. Just to indicate how good the set-up was, if my recol- 
lection serves me, this practically $+ million that was provided you, 
was only used to the tune of $4,150,000 to take care of the bids that 
were made on the barracks and other things. I do not know what 
became of the other $3 million, but that would more than cover the 
cost of the requirements there. What about that? 

General Myers. The barracks item 9, and the administration build- 
ing item 11, for which you gave us funds, we have ras here as 
$6,180,000 for one and $102,000 on the other. I would have to get 
the exact figure on that contract, but it did go for $4 million plus. 

Mr. Taser. Four million one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
about. I do not have it exactly in my head, but that is about it. 

General Myers. That figure does not include overhead and engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Taser. Of course, it does not include overhead, but allowing 
15 percent for overhead, you would add $600,000 to it, and that would 
be $4,700,000. It would not seem that the overhead ought to be much 
more than that. 

General Myers. That is right. I hope we have made some savings 
there. 

Mr. Taser. Have not you money enough now to do the rest of the 
job? 

General Myers. No, sir; I do not think we have. 

Mr. Taper. It would figure that way with any kind of ordinary 
simple arithmetic. And, if you have, you ought.not to be asking for 
more. 

General Asensio. I would like to introduce the fact again that we 
are operating on a system of estimates on a national average basis, 
and if we follow the practice of denying the funds in a demonstrated 
case of an underrun, we certainly will not be able to take care of the 
overruns in other areas. 

Mr. Taper. I do not know how we are going to find out about the 
underruns unless somebody happens to be situated like I was on them. 

Mr. Manon. You have just been asked to supply information as 
to the underruns and overruns. 

General Myers. Yes,sir. Weare going tosupply that for the record. 
I have it here on our second supplemental program. And I do have 
that information with me on $800 million worth of the $1.6 billion. It 
will show both the overruns and underruns. 

(Nore.—The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 










































ESTIMATES BASED ON NATIONAL AVERAGES 


Mr. Suerrarp. If my interpretations of the criteria you demon- 
strated to the committee yesterday are correct, the construction figures 
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that are peepee before us, as you have presented them, are being 
portrayed in terms of the national average and not specific costs at 
post X, D, C, or A. 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So at the national average you have arrived at what 
you consider is the lowest cost estimate you can present to cover the 
projects you have presented here ¢ 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And you can see there will be differentials develop 
because of that system of operation in the construction of post X 
as against the construction of post B in some other geographical loca- 
tion. Is that correct? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. And we would be delighted to furnish 
information to the committee of just what did develop in each par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. SHerparp. Do you mean to furnish it now or furnish it at the 
time it occurs? 

General Asensio. As it occurs. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Because I would assume you are still in a contem- 
plated position insofar as this presentation is concerned. 

General Asensio. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SHeprarp. And when you are confronted with your bid for 
construction requirements in Georgia, for example, if you have one 
there, you might find a differential there of half a million dollars 
or a quarter of a million dollars or $100,000 or less; yet, when you 
went north, you would find you had to increase the application of the 
law of averages you applied. 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarv. How do you figure to apply the funds from one 
geographical project to another under existing law? 

General Asensio. It has been brought out before that in this authori- 
zation bill there has been incorporated a provision which allows for 
a certain amount of flexibility. That flexibility could not have existed 
without reference to the proper committees of the Congress. 

General Myers. The bill as now written authorizes a variation up- 
ward on any base of not to exceed 10 percent of the authorized amount. 

Mr. Manon. For example, on a $63 million base, the variation could 
be $6 million plus? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on Sampson? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I have two or three things here. 

What is RW up at the top of No. 1? 

General Disosway. Runway. 

General Myers. I would like to point out one error on Sampson. 
Under item No. 7 the total should be $332,000 instead of $33,000. The 
total down at the bottom does not change. That is a misprint. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is for a big administration building? 

General Disosway. This is for an airfield. 


HANGARS REQUIRED IN FUTURE 


Mr. Scrivner. You have $300,000 for an operations and admini- 
stration building. It sounds like a pretty good price. Will you be 
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in later for hangars and what-not at Sampson Airfield? I do not 
see anything in here for them. 

General Disosway. There are none now ; no, sir. 

General Myers. We should have hangars in here, and we did have 
hangars in our original program for this. However, they have been 
eliminated or deferred as a matter of economy. I think we will 
have to come in for some; there is no question about it. 

General Disosway. That is right. 


RIFLE RANGE 


Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing for a pistol and machine-gun 
range? Are they already constructed / 

General Disosway. The old Navy ranges are up there that will 
handle only .22 caliber, and we have tried to modify the ranges so 
that we can fire carbines in there. The plan is to put this range up; 
to teach the fundamentals of shooting at the range presently avail- 
able at Sampson and then to take them out and shoot the carbines on 
our range. 

Mr. Scrivner. On this new range you are talking about? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will that be—200 yards? 

General Disosway. It will be variable from 50 yards to 300 yards. 


AIRMEN’S SERVICE CENTER 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, what is your definition of an airmen’s service 
center ¢ 

General Disosway. In these indoctrination centers, parents and 
friends like to come to see the boys on week ends. It provides a 
place where they can meet their parents and friends, and they have 
ie age facilities in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a recreation and reception center ‘ 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. Anda PX? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Taner. The PX will probably be practically half of the ground 
floor. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you reach the need for a 53,000-square-foot 
building / 

General Disosway. That is designed on what you want to put in the 
building. 

Mr. Scrivner. It isa pretty good-sized building. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir: it is. But you must consider vou take 

care of a whole group of trainees, some 6.000 men, and it is the only 
social center they have. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is not anything new; is it? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that is. if I recall Colonel Weinert’s 
statement correctly, he said they had never constructed an airmen’s 
service center, and with a base as large as this was when the Nav v had 
it, | would assume they had something similar to that in the Navy. 
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General Disosway. They did, but some were torn down. This is 
one that is in the area that was torn down, and we are merely replacing 
it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is an airmen’s service or reception center any differ- 
ent from an Army service center ? 

General Asensto. No, sir. I believe Colonel Weinert was referring 
to recent experience in construction rather than experience in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I know is what Colonel Weinert said, that they 
had not planned any airmen’s service centers. 

General Disosway. I think he was talking about NCO clubs, 

Mr. Scrivner. No; airmen’s service centers. 

Colonel Wernerr. We had no bid experience. When we prepared 
these estimates, we simply did not have any bid experience to deter- 
mine what the actual cost would be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did not you build recreation and reception centers 
in all of the Army camps? 

Colonel Wernerr. During the last war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this is not anything new, any more than a 
barracks is new. 

Colonel Wrrnert. No. We did use that experience record, but 
we had to apply a price factor to it, because prices are so vastly 
different. And that is the way we arrived at the $14. 

Mr. Scrivner. But your price factor is not any different in that than 
in your barracks and everything else. I assumed from the statement 
you made that this was something entirely new that you had not had 
any experience on. 

Colonel Wer1nert. I did not mean that. I meant we had no bid 
experience to prove our estimate. I pointed out we had one item of 
$13.30 that seemed to make it right. 


ADDITIONAL LAND 


Mr. Scrivner. Why do you need 410 additional acres at Sampson 
as big a base as that is—2,597 acres ¢ 

General Disosway. That is because the base is on a hill sloping 
down toward Lake Geneva, and we cannot put the air strip on that. 
You have to go back across the road where the land is level to build 
the air strip. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is primarily for the air strip? 

General Disosway. This is primarily for the air strip; yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Take up the next project. 

General Disosway. The next projects will be technical training 
stations, of which we will have seven. The first will be Amarillo on 
page C-1. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you start on the specifications, define a tech- 
nical training station. 

General Disosway. A technical training center is one where the 
graduates of the indoctrination center go to learn the skill which 
they will use while in the Air Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner, And which has been determined in the Human Re- 
sources ¢ 

General Disosway. No, sir. They determine who will go through 
a particular course, but within the technical training we teach all of 
the skills that are necessary to maintain the Air Force. Examples are 
mechanics, radar operators, and so forth. 


Amaritto Arr Force Base, Tex. 


The next base is Amarillo, Tex. 

Amarillo Air Force Base is located 8 miles east of Amarillo, Tex. 
on 1,496 acres of leased land. It was initially occupied in 1943, turned 
over to the city of Amarillo in 1947 and reactivated by the Air Force 
in March 1951. The planned use of the base is for training. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this 
base. 

The Government has invested $14,308,178 at this base. The runway 
system and much of the building area still exist and are being utilized 
but the present facilities must be augmented with new 10-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $17,459,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: housing, $7,872,000; engine test and 
academic buildings $1,775,000; utilities $1,716,000; hospital and other 
medical buildings $2,110,000; storage $344,000; shops $479,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed in- 
formation with respect to the major items and all other items included 
in the pending request for funds. 

We already have an authorization for $18,319,000. Unfinanced is 
$18.319,000. We are asking an appropriation of $17,459,000. 

These bases are different from the indoctrination training centers 
in that here we have more academic subjects. This is 100 percent 
academic with the exception of physical training, reviews, and so forth, 
that these students are subjected to. 

On our present build-up of 7 technical training stations, we intend 
to have a load of 85,000 students by the end of this calendar year. We 
are building facilities to handle those 85,000 students. We are using 
the classrooms here on a three-shift and in many cases around-the- 
clock operation to get the maximum use of our classrooms and our 
equipment within those classrooms, 

Would vou like me to go down item by item ? 


LAND VALUE AND USE 


Mr. Scrivner. Before you go item by item, what is your lease 
arrangement? What are you paying? What is the value of the 


land ¢ 

General Disosway. $1 for 99 years, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. From whom is it leased ¢ 

General Disosway. The city of Amarillo. 

General Myers. That is right. This is a base we have recapture 
rights on, and rather than recapture a base we like to get a long-term 
lease or an indefinite lease from the city. It gives us what might be 
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called permanent rights there when we go to build on it; so we try 
to lease the land from the city on a long-term lease. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what is this lease, and what are the terms? 

General Myers. I will have to check it, but I think it is $1 a year, 
renewable indefinitely. 

Mr. Ritry. Do they use it for a municipal airport ? 

General TIMBERLAKE. They do at the present time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you mean that is a joint operation on that base? 

General TrmBeRLAKE. It is presently. 

Mr. Manon. What is the plan with respect to the construction of 
another municipal airport, and will the Air Force participate in the 
construction ? 

General Disosway. This situation is different from that of a flying 
base. There is not a great deal of flying that goes on at this post 
like at a flying station. It will be primarily technical. 

Mr. Manon. There won't be too much ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. They worked out an arrangement with 
the city to take care of the scheduled airlines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you intend to fly students in and out of here like 
you propose to do at Sampson ? 

General Disosway. In certain cases, yes; they may be flown from 
Sampson down to Amarillo to the school. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then you will use the Amarillo facilities there ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. The facilities are there now as far 
as the airdrome is concerned. 

General Trmpertake. May I read you about this base? It was 
activated on March 1, 1951, has recapture rights, and is leased for 
$1 per year, as General Myers said. There is joint use of 700 acres 
with maintenance cost to be shared on those 700 acres, and exclusive 
use of 800 acres. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING PLANT 


Mr. Manon. Now, we have before us here three pages giving the 
types of construction and the cost of construction. Of course, this 
information will remain available to the committee. But I would 
like to ask you about laundry and dry cleaning. 

You are requesting over $1 million for the construction of a laun- 
dry and dry cleaning plant. Amarillo is a city of about 75,000 or 
80,000 people with a metropolitan area, I think, of about 100,000. 
Could not the city absorb the laundry and dry cleaning, and could 
not we probably save this appropriation? Would not private enter- 
prise be stimulated to handle these requirements / 

General Disosway. I think we will have to have the laundry ex- 
pan speak on this. I believe it has been found out in a personnel 
vase Of this size it pays for itself very quickly, and they probably 
made inquiries at the time as to whether Amarillo could absorb 
it. 

Mr. Fatruvrst. From our experience in World War II, we did 
have a laundry at the Amarillo Army Air Base during World War 
II. Based on experience, industry was not able to absorb the work 
load... Of course, we have no knowledge of the advance planning of 
industry at this date to put in a laundry at this time to take care 
of the increased requirements down there. 
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Mr. Manon. Well, as practical men, you know that business peo- 
»le are looking for business, and if they know the Air Force will not 
have a laundry and dry-cleaning plant, enterprising people who 
want to get business will provide the facilities. Now, there might 
be some argument as to whether or not those facilities would be ade- 
quate, whether or not the prices would be right, and so forth, but 
it seems to me, when you are so near an enterprising city like Amaril- 
lo, it probably could be met without Government expenditure. 

Mr. Farrnvrst. There again, in view of the World War II exper- 
ience, that was one of the major reasons for our consideration of in- 
cluding that in the program. The second was based on our average 
comparative costs, commercial rates versus the cost to do it in our 
own Government plant. And there again, for this Government prop- 
erty which must be borne at the expense of the Government, the 
saving there—— 

Mr. Suepparp. At the expense of the taxpayers, not at the expense 
of the Government. 

Mr. Fairuvrst. At the expense of the taxpayers—would amortize 
that plant at Amarillo in 3.4 years, just for Government property 
only, without regard to any savings it might generate in the out-of- 
pocket cost to our airmen who will be stationed there. 

Mr. Taper. You know, there is a situation about the way the Air 
Force does business that perhaps might result in that sort of thing. 
I know they went up into my territory and would not allow the big- 
est and best laundries in the territories to bid, but they got some 
fellow from the outside who had had no experience in the laundry 
business and was not in the business, and they gave him a contract 
for most of it and allowed him to farm it out. 

That way of doing business results in costs that would allow you to 
compete and perhaps amortize in two and a half years or less the 
cost of the laundry. 

General Myers. I would like to look into that. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have you go up there and do that. I 
talked with the commandant concerning it, and he was complaining 
that he was having difficulty and I told him why. 

General Myers. Certainly the Air Force wants to do business the 
right way. 

Mr. Taser. I rather hope so, and I do not think that the present 
commandant was one who was responsible for that operation. 

General Myers. We certainly try to get the right service at the best 
price to the Government ; that is our objective. 

(The following additional information was supplied for the 
record :) 

1. Post exchange concessions at Sampson Air Force Base 

Lusan Cleaners, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fingerlakes Laundry & Dry Cleaners, Geneva, N. Y. 

Clyde Laundry, Clyde, N. Y. 

Schuyler Laundry & Dry Cleaners, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

Bates Troy Laundry, Binghamton, N. Y. 

(a) There are five major areas in Sampson Air Force Base. The post 
exchange officer has arranged for an exchange concession contractor to handle 
the laundry and dry cleaning for each of these areas. 

(b) These concession contracts were awarded on a competitive bid basis. 
Newspaper advertisements carried information that laundry and dry-cleaning 
contracts were being considered at Sampson Air Force Base and that all those 
interested should submit an application for consideration. Many laundry and 
dry-cleaning contractors did not submit applications but were contacted by the 
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post exchange officer and requested to submit an application. The exchange 
council initially decided to limit contractors to a radius of 30 miles of Sampson 
Air Force Base. However, since Sampson Air Force Base has increased in 
size, applications for contracts are being received outside of the 30-mile radius. 

(e) There definitely has been no discrimination between large contractors and 
small contractors in the award of contracts. In fact, some difficulty has been 
experienced in getting sufficient contracts to handle the workload. 

(d) The post exchange concession contract does not stipulate that all work 
must be done by the contractor. It was the intent, however, that the contractor's 
facilities would be sufficiently large to handle the workload. The workload in 
same cases has increased to the point that the contractor’s facilities were unable 
to cary the load and therefore he has subcontracted some of the work. 


2. Linen supply service contract 


(a) Due to the inability of contractors to make delivery on sheets and the 
urgent requirements for these items at Sampson Air Force Base, the Air Force 
entered into a contract with the Modern Silver Linen Supply Co., 540 West 
Twenty-fourth Strteet, New York 11, N. Y., to furnish linen service (sheets) 
to meet Sampson Air Force Base requirements, This contract will be terminated 
on December 31, 1951. 


8. Government bulk work contracts 


(a@)Sampson Air Force Base has a contract with the Bates Troy Laundry to 
handle all laundry for the hospital. This includes sheets and other hospital 
laundry requirements. 

(b) There is a contract with the Fingerlakes Laundry & Dry Cleaners to han- 
dle all blankets and mattress covers at Sampson Air Force Base. 

(c) Both of the above contracts were awarded on a competitive bid basis. The 
low bidder being given the contract in each case. There were no restrictions 
placed on who may bid and all bidders were considered. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING PLANT AT AMARILLO 


Mr. Manon. Concerning the location at Amarillo, and what you 
propose there, suppose you insert in the record a brief answer to the 


question about that situation. 
General Myrrs. We will. 
(The following information was supplied for the record :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE LAUNDRY AND Dry CLEANING CONTRACT AT 
AMARILLO AIR ForcE BaAskg, TEX. 


1. Government contract for bundle work 

Texas Steam Laundry & Dry Cleaning Plant, Amarillo, Tex. 

Your Laundry & Linen Supply, Pampa, Tex. 

(a.) No bids were received from any Amarillo plant upon formal invitation 
for bids. Contracts with the above firms were negotiated after advertising 
failed. There is no evidence to indicate that one contractor was discriminated 
against in favor of any other contractors; nor do these contracts provide for 
any subcontracting. 


2. Individual bundle work 


(a.) Airmen are now obtaining individual service through base exchange con- 
cession contracts and rates are approximately 100 percent in excess of those 
charged in Air Force plants. 

(b.) No Government laundry contracts could be negotiated for individual bun- 
dle work. 


3. General problems 


Amarillo Air Force Base has unsuccessfully covered the entire area within a 
radius of 100 miles in order to arrange for satisfactory service for the processing 
of Government property and individual bundle work. The only remaining solu- 
tion will be to arrange for necessary service from Oklahoma City, Okla., or con- 
tract through a concessionaire to provide on-base coin operated automatic wash- 
ers in all airmen barracks. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why inquire only about laundries, when the same 
question as pertains to laundries also arises with respect to bakeries. 
The town the size of Amarillo certainly would have adequate bakery 
set-ups to provide for such a requirement. 

Mr. Taper. Maybe it is a question of price. 

Mr. Manon. What is your reaction to that? 

General TimperLake. We will have our bakery man here this after- 
noon. 

Mr. Manon. What is your experience generally with laundries? 
Does it work out very well not to have a laundry where you are near 
a great metropolitan area where there is an abundance of laundries 
and also bakery facilities? 

Mr. Farrucrst. From the laundry viewpoint it has been our policy 
to utilize commercial facilities wherever available with adequate serv- 
ice. When we consider adequate service we go further than just 
what makes for quality of service. We also consider the compara- 
tive cost to the Government and to the individual, because in some 
areas the costs are excessive when you consider the average rates 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Manon. If you go into an area and find there is a rather re- 
stricted amount of capacity for laundry and dry cleaning you do not 
build anything on the Government reservation where you can make 
use of the local facilities. Of course, there has to be some way to 
prevent private enterprise, so to speak, from gouging the installa- 
tion. 

Mr. Farruvurst. One of our major problems in obtaining laundry 
service where we are having to concentrate so many personnel is the 
inability to provide service. For example, take a hypothetical case, 
where there may be 15 laundries and 20 dry cleaning plants; the 
unused available capacity in those plants there may be so small, say, 
10 percent of the plant which may be handling 4,000 bundles a 
week, and yet it is impossible to spread out the entire workload to fit 
into each individual plant capacity to meet the Government’s require- 
ment where you receive competitive bids. 

Mr. Suerparp. You did that in places like San Bernardino through 
another Government agency financing the private operation of three 
very large plants. 

Now, off the record for a moment. 

( Off-the-record discussion. ) 


BAKERY 


Mr. Manon. When we suspended for the lunch hour I believe we 
were about to discuss the justification for the bakery at Amarillo, Tex. 
Colonel Teusink, you may proceed. 

Colonel Trustnx. The bakery at Amarillo was based on the 
strength of the base. The additional load to commercial bakeries 
was such that they were unable to handle it for the limited period. 
Whether they would expand to do that I do not know. It will require 
approximately 7,500 pounds of bread; that would be the output re- 
quired for the base, and at the present existing rate of bread, on the 
financing justification criteria that we used, that would be a saving 
of $100,000 annually at the difference of cost between the commercial 
bread, or a 4-cents-per-pound saving. 
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The equipment would be utilized in the bakery for two shifts, 
during a 24-hour operation. 

Mr. Manon. The reactivation of the base will stimulate business 
generally, and the existing bakeries will have more business than 
they otherwise would have hed except for the training station, would 
they not ? 

Colonel Tevsink. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Can you tell me this: I assume that this is more or less 
a permanent base, otherwise you would not be putting the so-called 
laundries and dry cleaning and bakery equipment there. It that cor- 
rect ¢ 

General Timpertake. No. This is a 10-year, semipermanent base. 

Mr. Taper. It is a pretty elaborate set-up for a 10-year base to 
put one of these dry cleaning and laundry set-ups and bakeries of 
that kind in. 

General TrmpertaKke. No. We are assuming that we are going to 
use it for 10 years, at least. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General TimperLake. We do not know. The laundry, as 1 think 
it was pointed out this morning, would amortize itself on a basis of 
4 years or less, and I think the Bikery in about 2 years. 

Colonel TeustnkK. Yes, 2 years. 
General Timpertake. The bakery will pay out in 2 years. 


HOSPITAL CAPACITY AND COST 


Mr. Taser. I notice this in the Amarillo item, that there is an esti- 
mate for a hospital of 350 beds at $5,000 a bed, $1,775,000. Over on 
Lackland base, on page C—46, there is a hospital of 500 beds at $15,744, 
or $7,216,000. These places are powerfully close together, that is, in 
the same general territory, and it is difficult to understand why you 
would not be able to do the job more nearly in the same amount. One 
is $5,000 as against the other, $15,000. Can you tell me about that / 

Colonel VeiceL. The two are not comparable at all. One is of per- 
manent construction, 25 years, and the one at Amarillo is a 10-vear 
life construction. 

Mr. Taper. What kind of construction do you consider permanent / 

Colonel Vetcet. That is masonry. 

Mr. Taner. Masonry. 

Colonel Veicet. Yes. The one at Amarillo will be constructed with 
quite a bit of supporting facilities, remaining from the old hospital. 

Mr. Taser. You mean there was a hospital there / 

Colonel Vetcet. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Can it still be used ? 

Colonel Vretcet. Yes. Two hundred beds can be used from the old 
600-bed hospital. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you only need 500-bed hospital at Lackland, with 
13,000 trainees, and here you have got 350 beds for 11,000 trainees— 
am I hitting that right, 11,000? 

Colonel Verceu. There are about 850 at Lackland, but they are using 
existing barracks; they are overloaded. 

Mr. Taser. You mean with 22,000 trainees you are so crowded 
there? I thought about 2 percent was the figure you used. 
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Colonel VeiceL. On trainees we figure 214 percent to around 3 per- 
cent for trainees, and around 2 percent for permanent personnel. 

Mr. Taser. It would not seem to me that they should be so terribly 
overcrowded. 

Colonel Vereet. Lackland has a requirement for about 1,800 beds, 
and they have 850. We need to build 500 and still we will be short, 
and will have to improvise. 

General Disosway. They are building the beds against the total re- 
quirement, Mr. Taber, not against what is there now. 

Colonel Vetcet. We take care of the Kelly Air Force Base—12,000 
to 14,000 people, in addition to Lackland. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Davis. How does that figure, between 2 and 3 percent, you gave 
us compare with the bed requirements for civilian population gen- 
erally; do you happen to know? 

Colonel Veicer. The civilian figures the hospital should be based 
on about 12 beds per 1,000, but in civilian life more people are taken 
care of at home, and we have to take care of all of them at a military 
hospital. 

Mr. Davis. You speak of that as being the objective in civil life. 
Do you know how it compares with the actual facts generally / 

Colonel Vereen. I think the actual facts shown an average of around 
eight, counting the insane asylums. 

Mr. Davis. It would seem that the men who go into the service 
are the more healthy specimen, possibly, and would not require so 
much hospitalization, and they would not have the maternity cases, 
so Iam a little surprised at the high ratio as compared with the civil- 
ian requirements. 

Colonel Veicer. I will insert for the record the planning and basis- 
of-bed requirement for our hospital program as presented through- 
out this hearing. (The information will be found on page 242.) 


GUARDHOUSE AND AIR POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Davis. On another subject here: I note the guardhouse and 
the Air police headquarters are listed separately with a different cost 
per square foot. Are they to be separated, completely separated at 
this Amarillo base? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Was consideration given to a combination of the two 
with possible resulting economy ? 

General Disosway. The guardhouse itself 

Mr. Davis. I am thinking of the police headquarters and the guard- 
house. 

General Disosway. Yes. The guardhouse is a separate item. Item 
21 is the one you are talking about. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; 21 and 27 are the two I refer to. 

General Disosway. No. 21, in order to keep people from getting out, 
whereas at the Air police headquarters, for business administration, 
you do not need that expensive kind of construction. 

Mr. Davis. They are to be separate buildings? 

General Disosway. Yes; an entirely different type of business. It 
is much cheaper for the Air Force police headquarters than for the 
guardhouse, which has to be built of stronger material. 
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Mr. Manon. They are spending more for a guardhouse than they 
are for a chapel. 

General Myers. May I say that ordinarily we do try to combine 
many of these buildings. I think in this case, however, of the guard- 
house, we do find that these buildings have to be of ‘fireproof con- 
struction, and they have to be well protected, and I do not think they 
could be combined with the Air police headquarters, which is an en- 
tirely different function. We would not want to have within the 
enclostire of the guardhouse many of the functions that are carried 
on at the headquarters of the Air police, such as traffic control, and 
things of that kind. I do not think we would combine them. 

General Disosway. They are not planned that way. 

General Myers. It could be done. 

Mr. Davis. I was just wondering, since when you think of the 
civilian police, usually we find the jail and the police headquarters 
pretty close to each other, and I was just wondering if in planning 
your construction it might not have been possible to have combined 
the two into a single item, resulting in saving material, time, and 
money after completi ion in their operation. 

General Disosway. I think you can compare this to the civilian 
counterpart, in that you have your jailhouse separate from your 
police headquarters, where they take care of driver’s licenses, fines, 
and things of that kind. In this case we have them separated. We 
do not think it would be the best operation to require people to go 
through the guarded enclosure for the purpose of identification, 
automobile registration, and other similar activities which are done 
at the Air police headquarters. They would not want them within 
the guardhouse enclosure. 

Mr. Davis. No, I do not think you would, but I was thinking more 
of a combined enclosure, not necessarily having the headquarters i in- 
side the guardhouse. I think perhaps my experience has been a little 
different than yours in that respect. Usually you have your county 
jail, your police department and similar activities all in conjunction 
with each other. I know they are separate, but it seems to me that at 
least consideration could be given to a combination of the two, which 
might result in economy of ‘cost in construction as well as economy 
in operation afterwards. 

Your experience has been contrary to that ; has it 

Mr. Manon. Regardless of experience, the fact is that in most of 
the small towns, as you have indicated, the courthouse and the city 
hall are on the same block, or adjacent to each other—the penitentiary 
is isolated. 

Does it mean in your plans—and you ought to have the plans 
here—that these installations are located on different sides of the 
area? What does your plan show? Is it more convenient to have 
the police headquarters one place and to have the guardhouse at an- 
other ¢ 

General Disosway. There are the two functions which I explained 
a moment ago. We would not want to open the guarded area to every- 
body who has to go to the police headquarters for identification pur- 
poses, for registration, a that sort of thing. There are a lot of 
functions beside that. 

Mr. Davis. I understand. 
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Mr. Mauon. I think the point you have made is well taken. 
General Disosway. I agree. 

Mr. Manon. They should not be in one combined building. What 
is the situation at a typical base ¢ 

General Disosway. Let us take item 21, which is the guardhouse, 
the stockade, and the guarded area; and item 27 here is over by the 
main gate, where most of these other functions will take place. We 
would not wani a person to have to go down by the guardhouse, where 
he has to be passed by a guard, before he can get on the base. - 


Cuanvute Arr Force Base, IL. 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed to the next base, General ? 

General Disosway. Chanute Air Force Base is located 1 mile south- 
east of Rantoul, II1., on 1,802 acres of land of which 10 acres are leased 
and the remaining 1,792 are Government-owned. It was initially oc- 
cupied in 1917 and has been used continuously since that time. The 
»lanned use of the base is for operational use. Present facilities at this 
beds are inadequate to support this planned mission and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that 
might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

‘he Government has a present investment of $25,600,000. All 
existing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with new 25- 
year-life construction is necessary to provide for the mission of this 
base. 

The present request for the base is $14,355,000. Included in the ma- 
jor items are the following: Housing $4,261,000; medical facilities 
$3,549,000; storage facilities $1,493,000; and utilities $1,480,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed in- 
formation with respect to the major items and all other items included 
in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Taser. It shows 10 acres leased. 

General Disosway. Yes; 10 acres leased, 1,792 Government-owned. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us an over-all statement as to the con- 
struction which you are requesting ? 

General Disosway. The construction requirements are necessary to 
handle the increased load of students in these various technical courses 
carried on at the various Air Force bases. 

The authorization is for $21,469,000, and we are asking an appro 
priation of $14,355,000. 

Mr. Manon. You have previously had how much for this project‘ 

General Disosway. There were $9,710,000 of authorization avail- 
able, but no money. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Disosway. We are asking for $14,355,000. 
oa ang This base has been in continuous operation since World 

ar Il? 

General Disosway. Since World War I—1917. This at one time 
was the only technical training base. 

These line items that you see here through 31 are comparable to 
those shown at Amarillo. The aprons are to park airplanes on. 
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ENGINE TEST CELLS 


Mr. Manon. One of the large items is engine test cells. What does 
that mean ? 

General Disosway. We have to put these engines in cells where we 
can run them, and put in the malfunctions, and run the engines to 
let the students find out what is wrong, so that when they go ont in 
the field they will know how to repair them. 


AIRMEN’S QUARTERS 


Mr. Manon. Then you have airmen quarters, 1447, ten-year life 
construction ¢ 

General Disosway. This is a permanent base, of 25 years’ life, but 
this is the same as at Lackland, over and above— 

Mr. Manon, The normal requirements ? 

General Disosway. Above the July 1, 1951, figure, all of this is our 
10-year-life construction. 


SOUNDPROOFING TEST CELLS 


General Myers. On these test cells, I think it is interesting to note 
that we have examined the designs in connection with the test cells 
exhaustively, in connection with soundproofing them. We have found 
as a result of the best estimate, that the price we quote is just about 
sufficient to cover the stand with no soundproofing. We will build 
them without soundproofing now. 

Mr. Manon. But, soundproofing could be done during construc- 
tion more cheaply, could it not? 

General Myers. There would be some advantage ; some cheaper, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you suppose you can realize some savings on these 
installations and do this soundproofing out of the money that you 
are requesting ¢ 

General Myers. We will have to see if we can. We are building 
them without soundproofing, and our experience is that we are going 
to have to soundproof. 

Mr. Manon. You mean.they are unsatisfactory ? 

General Myers. We are going to have to do it. 

Mr. Mancn. Then what you are doing now is wrong ? 

General Myers. They are so designed that we can add the sound- 
proofing features later. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but that looks foolish tome. Why does not some- 
body at the top of the Air Force authorize you to request additional 
funds to make the necessary changes so you would have satisfactory 
operation ¢ 

General Disosway. I would like to add something to this, that at 
Amarillo the same situation exists, and what they are doing out there 
is building the cell so that the situation you are talking about would 
not arise. They have gone back to Wright Field again to redesign 
them if they can. 

General Myers. We designed them within the $33,000. 

Mr. Manon. Are you getting soundproofing ? 

General Myers. No, we are not. 

Mr. Manon. Is soundproofing just gingerbread ? 
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General Disosway. It depends upon the proximity of the civilian 
community. If they are near a community 

General Myers. We are studying that problem. 

Mr. Manon. Is this soundproofing job for the benefit of the civilian, 
or for the trainees? 

General Disosway. It is both. 

General Myers. We are working on this problem, and we are not 
going to throw any money away by what we are doing now. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. What you are saying is that it will be necessary to 
come back probably to get funds for soundproofing, but that we are 
not requesting them at this particular time. 

Mr. Manon. But if it is essential for the proper operation of the 
building, it would not only save money, but would be good manage- 
ment to do it while construction goes along. 

General Myers. We may be able to cover it. I do not think that 
we ought to ask for the funds now, but did want to get in the record 
the unit price. 

Mr. Manon. I think you ought to do something about it, and I 
believe the committee would agree with me. 


HOSPITAL 


Here you are asking for about $3.5 million for hospital beds. You 
already have hospital facilities, how many beds? 

Colonel Vetcen. Currently we have available 400 beds. 

Mr. Manon. And you expect to provide how many additional beds? - 

Colonel Vetcet. Two hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. Manon. They are going to cost about how much per bed? 


General Disosway. $16,512. 

Mr. Manon. Is that in keeping with the hospital construction costs 
generally ? 

General Disosway. Yes. This again is a permanent base. 

General Myers. The existing hospital is a temporary hospital and 
is entirely unsatisfactory. The 400-bed hospital is a temporary hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the only hospital you have there? 

General Myers. There is a 100-bed hospital. 

Colonel VetceL. But the 100-bed is not being used. 

Mr. Manon. You mean that since 1917, with the hospital facilities 
that you have 

Colonel Veicen. This 100-bed hospital has been built—was built in 
1939; the hospital facilities have been expanded, but were not ade- 
quate, and the facilities are not deteriorated. 

General Myers. The hospital has been used. for administration as 
the headquarters building. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have in the hospital now ? 

Colonel VriceL, In the hospital ? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel VriGeL, Two weeks ago, which is the latest figure I have, 
there were 271 patients . 

Mr. Taper. You are changing the picture some, but not a terrible 
lot. 

Colonel Vercen. Actual requirements—for 625 beds. 





TENANT-TRAINING AID WING 


Mr. Manon. What do you mean, on page C-14, by “Tenant 
(TAW)”? 

General Disosway. That is training aid wing—tenant, training aid 
wing. 

Mi. Taser. What is meant by tenant ? 

General Discsway. Boarders. They occupy a part of the space, 
they are not part of the primary mission, but they take space, they are 
occupying the buildings and need housing there. 


COST OF 10-YEAR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. This is a 10-year project, and you have $1,850, which 
sounds like a big price for that particular type of construction. What 
about it 

General Myers. That isthe price that has been arrived at, Mr. Taber, 
and we have a breakdown here which Colonel Weinert can give you. 

Colonel Wetnerr. The $1,850 is made up oi approximately 160 
square feet of space—10 for administration; 6 for mess hall, per air- 
man; storage; 36 feet per man, provided in the barracks; 5 square 
feet per man, boilerroom; 18 feet. per man, recreation ; 22 feet per man 
for messing, or a total of 160 square feet, including room in the bar- 
racks. The breakdown is as follows: 


The 10-year-type housing for airmen, consists of a gross area of 160 square feet 
per man broken down as follows: 

Net inside area: Square feet 
er: Gann WON a ee a 
Corridors, stairs, ete 
Toilets 
Laundry 
Recreation room 
I EOS ETE A en RUS ET SNES LEE SE ST AOS =a Se See 
Administration 
Storage and issue 
Boilerroom : 

Area occupied by walls and partitions___-____-_--_-__-------_---_--__---- 


Total 
Prices Usep 1x Bupeer Estimates 


Mr. Taser. Now, as of what date were the prices put on your esti- 
mates that you have here brought up to us? 

Colonel Weinert. The date of July 1, 1950, was used, with an allow- 
ance made for the probable increased cost. We used actual bidding 
experience during 1950. We made an analysis of the bids to determine 
what conditions prevailed at the end of that year, and came up with 
an increase of 20 percent over the January—June, 1950; or, as of July 
1, 1950, prices it was necessary to take into account increasing contract 
costs. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you took the January 1, 1950, prices and 
added 20 percent to them ¢ 

Colonel Weinert. We took our bid experience between January 
and June of 1950 and added 20 percent to that ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. You took your January to June experience figures of 
1950 and you added 20 percent to them. At this date what has been 
the increase in the bid experience since July 1, 1950? 

Colonel Wetnert. We did one more thing since that time. Since 
we have prepared the original prices, when we found that the bidding 
experience was proving those prices incorrect we modified them and 
adjusted them to reflect that. 


BID EXPERIENCE 


I have here a tabulation of all the bids received, the actual bid prices. 
On the 10-year life dormitories that we are talking about here, they 
cost us $9.56 a square foot at Lackland Air Force Base. I am sorry. 
That is 25-year life. 

Mr. Taser. $9.56 for 25-year life? 

Colonel Wernert. That was for 25-year life; yes, sir. I donot have 
the 10-year yet. I am not reading my papers very well. 

We only had experience on three 10-year life dormitories. One of 
them was in Florida, at Pinecastle Air Force Base. We only had 
three bid prices on the 10-year life. I do not have them on the tabu- 
lation. However, it was approximately 10 percent less than these 
25-year life prices. 

Mr. Taser. About $8.60? 

Colonel Wernert. The airmen’s dormitories on the 25-year life have 
ranged from $9.56 up to $11.16, but they average out at approximately 
$10 a square foot for the nine stations. Those bid prices were received 
from April 1951 to June 1951, the bidding period. 

Mr. Taser. The others have been about $1 apiece lower ! 

Colonel Wetnerr. About $9; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. $9? 

Colonel Wer1nert. About 10 percent less than that. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Wernert. $9. That is actually the fact. Those three prices 
are the only ones we have bidding experience on, and they range from 
$8 to $12 in those three instances. 

Mr. Taser. You have added 20 percent to them ¢ 

Colonel Wrrnert. Not to those prices; no, sir. We arrived at this 
price of $1,850 by using our bidding experience. If you check what we 
budgeted for against these actual bid prices, it reveals that we have 
gotten bids for approximately $10 that we estimated would cost 
$11.55. 

Mr. Taner. Did I hear you say 160 square feet ? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir; that is right. One hundred sixty square 
feet in the airmen’s dormitories. That is the total, including messing, 
administration and storage. It is the entire complex for 1 man. 

Mr, Taser. That would be what? 

Colonel Wetrnert. One hundred sixty times $11.55. 

Mr. Taser. I thought the figure was $11.16 that you gave me a 
minute ago. 

Colonel Wetnert. Sir? 

Mr. Taser. I thought you gave me the figure of $11.16. Maybe I 
am wrong. 

Colonel Weinert. No, sir. $11.55. 
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Mr. Taper. $11.55? 

Colonel Wernert. That is the figure in all the papers we have here. 
The Air Force has the same papers I have. 

Mr, Taper. $11.55? 

Colonel Weinert. Yes, sir; that was the budget estimate. That was 
the price we gave the Air Force. 

Mr. Taner. That is your actual bidding experience? The $11.55 is 
your actual bidding experience ? 
~ General Myers. No, sir. The $11.55 is the budgeted unit cost. 

Colonel Wrrnert. The bidding experience against that $11.55—— 

Mr. Taser. Did you not give me a figure of $11.16? 

Colonel Wernerr. No, sir; I have never said that. 

Mr. Taper. What did you say? 

Colonel Weinert. $11.55, sir, is the budgeted figure. 

Mr. Taser. But what is the bidding experience? 

Colonel Wr1nert. The bidding experience is approximately $9 a 
square foot for 10-year life. ; 

Mr. Taser. The bidding experience is $9, and you have $1.55 in 
here? . 

Colonel Weinert. That is three instances, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That means that you are 120 percent, approximately, 
of your bid price, all the way through in your estimates here on your 
bidding experience; is that not right? That is just the way it would 
figure. 

General Myrrs, Thet is right; on those three bids. 

Colonel Weinert. We have only had three bids. 

Mr. Taper. Well, I just wanted to get that picture out, so that 
we could know just what the situation was. That is all. 

Colonel Weinert. One of of those bids was at Pinecastle, Fla., 
where we had to put in no insulation, no interior trim, and where we 
had a large number of barracks. We got 17 bids, and that was an 
exceptional case. 

In other words, that really fixed that $9, Mr. Taber. It is not 
a fair price at all. It is out of line. 

Furthermore, we want to admit frankly that the 20 percent rise 
we anticipated has not occurred so far. It has continued to rise, 
but depending on which index you use it has not risen that much. 

Mr. Taser. We ought not to be so liberal with our figures with you, 
so that the bidders will find out about our liberality and get together 
and gang up on you and get the prices way above what we would like 
to see them. We do not want to be parties to encouraging high bids, 
and you ought not to be parties to encouraging high bids. 

General Myers. No, sir. We certainly are not. 

Colonel Wetnert. I would like to say that we agree with that state- 
ment wholeheartedly.’ We have demonstrated by the prices we are 
siving here that we have not used the money you are giving us. We 
have saved on almost all of them so far. 

Mr. Manon. But you admitted today that if you have a specified 
amount for a certain project, if the bidders find out about it they will 
bid approx'mately that amount or a little lower. 

Colonel Werner. We said it would have some effect on the bidding; 
that if was not desirable to publish that information. I agree with 
Mr. McCone’s statement that it has a nebulous effect. The engineers 
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would not subscribe to the fact that it made any great amount of dif- 
ference, but it has some effect. You do not have to do it; that is all 
we say. 

But we are going to build the simplest type of building, and we are 
going to build it for the lowest price, no matter what price we put on 
for estimating paces. If the prices go up another 10 percent, as 
everyone says they will, then we will be right. If they do not go up, 
then we will have a little more money than we have to have. 

General Myers. I think that has been our experience. When we 
made our initial estimates for the budget purposes in January, at that 
time the prices were rising. I have a curve of them here. 

I think Colonel Weinert will bear me out, that in the last 2 or 3 
months prices have stayed pretty stable. They have continued at about 
the same levels, and have not gone up. f 

Colonel Wernert. They have gone down in some instances. 

The biggest factor that contributes to this decline is the fact that 
the construction industry either has to bid them from the Govern- 
ment, or they do not have them to bid on. That is what has happened. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very wholesome situation, too. 

Colonel Wernert. You now get 17 bids, when you used to get 5 
bids. 


WAREHOUSE FIGURES 


Mr. Scrivner. Does that same situation exist now as te your ware- 
house figures and all your other construction ¢ 

Colonel Weinert. Our experience on the warehouses so far has been 
limited to two bids, but we have actually been under the $8.40 we had 
put in. Yes, sir. 

The trouble is that if we give the committee that picture, then on 
the other side of the picture the cost of a lot of the pavement and the 
runways has gone many times more than that. We have used that 
money at that same base to do the other things with. 

I know that, having gone through every project with the Air Force 
on everything you have given them through the 1951 supplemental, 
that the Air Force has still had to defer many items because there 
simply was not money. 

Mr. Manon. But for the ones for which money was received they 
have had more than enough money. 

General Timpertake. No, sir. 

General Myers. No, sir. Our unit costs were lower, too, on that 
second supplemental. They were about 20 percent lower than these 
prices. 

I have the information. It shows the overruns and underruns. 

(The matter referred to has been furnished to the committee. ) 


EXAMPLES OF BID PRICES 


Mr. Taser. The bids were only about two-thirds of what your allot- 
ment was for Sampson, or a little less than that. I do not know. 

General Myers.Well, sir 

Mr. Taser. Maybe the folks up our way are harder up for business 
than they are some place else; I do not know. It shins ils that. 
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General Myers. Well, sir, here are a few of them: 

Andrews. The initial budget estimate was a little over $6 million, 
for operational facilities. The current working estimate is $9,812,000. 
Barracks and pavement bid costs are in excess of the budget estimates. 

Then there is Barksdale. It was about $5 million for the budget 
estimate. The current working estimate is $6.4 million. Pavements 
and fuel bids were in excess of budget estimates. Those are the first 
two items on the list. 

Here is Bergstrom. The budget estimate is $1.4 million. The cur- 
rent working estimate is $1.2 million. 

General Timberlake. That is in Texas. 

General Myers. That is a lower cost area. And soon. Biggs, $1.5 
million and $1.8 million. It runs like that down the line, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS FOR TWENTY-FIVE AND TEN-YEAR LIFE CONSTRUCTION 


As I look at this statement on C-15, as I read it there is only a mat- 
ter of $500 difference betkeen the cost of your BOQ for a 10-year life 
and your 25-year life construction. Do I read that correctly ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That isa matter of about 10 percent. 

Colonel Weinert. The reason for that, sir, is because, as I pointed 
out the bidding experience on this one item of barracks and some 
other buildings showed that the only difference we were getting in 
the 10-year life was 10 percent. As a matter of fact, we told the Air 
Force in the first instance when we agreed to this price, that that was 
all we could hope to make the difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, about the only saving you are mak- 
ing isinthe material. The labor runs about the same ? 

Colonel Weinert. The trim and finish. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is part of your labor cost, and the materials. 

Colonel Wernert. <A little cheaper roof, and no paint on the inside. 

Mr. ScrivNer. It costs nearly as much to put on a light shingle roof 
as it does for a heavy roof, so far as labor is concerned. 

Colonel Weinert. You could save by about 8 to 10 percent. That is 
correct. 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. With that in mind, it is hard for me to understand 
why the cost of your hospital construction for 25-year life is $16,500 
here at Chanute Air Base, and in one of these other installations your 
10-year life hospital is only about $5,000. That is a matter of 300 
percent. 

General TrmpertakeE. I can answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope somebody can. 

General Disosway. I think the doctor can explain that. 

General Timpertake. Colonel, please explain the difference be- 
tween our permanent 25-year life standard constructionn of hospitals 
versus the 10-year life, bringing out the point that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the OSD have certain standards that they require in a 
permanent hospital. 

Colonel VetceLt. Yes, sir. 
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The 25-year life construction for hospitals as listed in the book 
envisions a fireproof building, multistory, corresponding to hospital 
construction in civilian life. The 10-year life construction is single 
story in wood with a very austere finish. It is fire walls instead of 
fireproof, fire walls and a sprinkler system. That accounts for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. But here is a difference of your 25-year life construc- 
tion costing three times as much as your 10-year life construction. 

General Disosway. I think there is an exception at Amarillo. 

Colonel Vetcet. The permanent 25-year cost is $24 a square foot. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not quote it by the square feet. There are 
225 beds at $16,512 a bed. 

General Disosway. I think the colonel explained this before, in that 
they are adding to the Amarillo hospital, what is left of the Amarillo 
hospital that was once there. 

Colonel Veteet., All the square feet involved in the hospital are 
averaged against the number of beds. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be true in the 10-year life or 25-year 
life. 

Colonel Veicet. It is different at Amarillo. The surgery is already 
there. We do not have to charge the square footage of surgery against 
that facility. This is the square footage, which is less at Amarillo, 
and thus the price is less. 

On the temporary construction, where we are building the whole 
hospital at one time, and there is nothing there, it will run $8,000 
or $9,000 a bed. 

General Myers. The costs that we have used here—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. If it will cost $8,000 or $9,000 a bed 
under those circumstances, why will it cost $16,000 at Chanute Field 4 

Colonel Vetcet. The 10-year life will cost $8,000 or $9,000 per bed. 

The 25-year life construction is the masonry construction program, 
et $24 a square foot. The amount per bed varies with the size of the 
hospital, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but here you have a situation where we are 
building BOQ quarters with just around 10 percent difference between 
the 10-year life and the 25-year life, and when you get to the hospital 
construction it is 300 percent. 

Colonel Vetce.. I would like to ask Colonel Weinert to explain the 
difference between the 25-year life as it pertains to hospitals and the 
25-year life as it pertains to barracks. 

Colonel Wetnert. In the first place, there are not the same number 
of square feet per bed in the 25-year life construction as there are in 
the 10-year life. There are about 100 square feet less. You have that 
much less in the 10-year life. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can get along with 100 square feet less in the 
10-year life hospital, why can you not get along with 100 square feet 
less in the 25-year life hospital ? 

Colonel Wernerr. The surgeon will have to answer that question. 
We build to the requirements of the Surgeon General and the Armed 
Services Board. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your answer to that, Colonel? If you can 
get along with 100 square feet less in the 10-year life construction, why 
can you not get along with 100 square feet less in the permanent con- 
struction ? 
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Colonel VeiceL. We are just getting in the standard designs on these 
10-year life and on the 25-year life hospitals now. As it works out 
there is not a great deal of difference on the square footage required 
between the two. 

Colonel Wernerr. That was the basis of our budget figures, but he 
is correct. They are developing these plans now under an architect- 
engineer. 

General Disosway. Mr. Scrivner, I think we have three separate 
situations here. You have the unique situation at Amarillo, in that 
you have part of the building up there, and you are adding just the 
wards to it, which makes it much less than your normal 10-year life 
hospital. You are comparing that against the 25-year life. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not know whether it was Amarillo or not. 

General Disosway. That is unique. If you will look any place else 
in the book, the 10-year life is, I believe, around $11,600 a bed. 

Colonel Wetnerr. The other big difference between the hospitals 
is that when you build a 25-year life construction for a hospital you 
build, as described by Colonel Veigel, a multistory reinforced con- 
crete masonry structure. When you build a 10-year life hospital 
you build a series of wards, and a single-story frame construction, 
such as those which were constructed during the last war throughout 
the United States, for what we call the mobilization-type hospitals. 
They are in fact emergency hospitals. They are of a lesser quality, 
really, than the rest of the Air Force 10-year life structure. They 
have pruned the hospitals down even further than they have some of 
the other facilities. Therefore the square-foot price on an equal 
square-foot basis will be different. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; let us pass that over, because we have 
been told it is average, pretty much. I just happened to open up here 
to Foster Air Force Base, and I find the hospital there is costing 
$11,000 per bed. 

General Disosway. That is the 10-year life, now. That is for the 
whole works. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, twice as much as Amarillo. 

General Disosway. No, sir. Amarillo, as I said, is a unique situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Dickinson. I think it would be well if we repeated the situa- 
tion we reviewed I believe when you were out of the room, Mr. 
Scrivner. ‘ 

General Disosway. You see, part of the hospital is left in Amarillo, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told that twice now. 

General Disosway. Apparently the expensive part of the hospital 
has been left. 

General Myers. Mr. Scrivner, may I explain, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Disosway. Let me finish. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us get that, and then I have another question. 
Part of the hospital was already in Amarillo. 

feners] Disosway. The existing buildings without modification 
will accommodate 200 beds and provide for surgery, X-ray, and ad- 
ministrative facilities. Clinical laboratories, physiotherapy, and the 
out-patient dispensary and the flight surgeon facility would be in- 
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cluded. In other words, surgery buildings, X-ray, and administration 
buildings are there. It is a matter of adding wards. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is at Amarillo? 

General Disosway. That is at Amarillo. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Disosway. At Foster—let me have the book. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, at Foster you anticipate you will have 
to build some of these things along with the wards? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us accept that. Foster is 10-year life? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The one we were talking about a minute ago, at 
Chanute, is 25-year life? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Chanute is $15,000 per bed. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we come down, for instance, to Francis War- 
ren, just turning through at random. You are putting in some addi- 
tional beds there at $6,000. That is the 25-vear life construction. I 
just cannot reconcile your figures at all. 

General Disosway. Sir, I will be able to explain all that. if you will 
just give me time. Let me get Foster. 

Mr. Scrivner. Okay. 

General Disosway. Foster: There is nothing existing at Foster in 
the hospital, and it has to be built from scratch. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Disosway. Now Warren: At Warren this is again an addi- 
tion to a hospital which is already existing. Consequently the cost 
there is different from what it would be at Foster or at Amarillo. 
They are different types of buildings. I can read that to you, if you 
would like to hear it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, Francis E. Warren is 25-year construction ¢ 

Colonel Vetcei. That is temporary construction, sir. It is 10-year 
life. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I know is what this sheet shows. The sheet shows 
down here on page C-33: “The above prices are based on 25-year life 
construction.” 

I cannot go back beyond anything more than that. I do not know 
whether it is 10 or 25, but I am entitled to assume on‘the statement 
made on this page that it is 25-year life construction. 

General Disosway. May I clarify that for you, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. It has to be clarified. 

General Disosway. The hospital built up there was built during 
the war and was a temporary war hospital. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, as a matter of fairness to this committee, why 
does it not say on this page for item 10, $6,000 per bed, that it is for 
10-vear construction instead of 25-year construction ? 

General Myers. It should say that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely it should. 

General Myers. I explained that before, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have no way of knowing. unless it is clearly 
shown, General, where there is any difference in here. I am certainly 
entitled, when I see that program is for the 25-vear construction, as 
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shown on that page, as compared to the 25-year construction some 
where else, to wonder why it is over 50 percent less. 

General Myers. Absolutely, sir. We are here to explain it. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should not have to take the time to dig those 
things out. They ought to be made clear before we ever start. 

I will state quite “frankly that I am thoroughly disgusted with 
some of the situations that have arisen on this presentation, just as 
they arose on the original presentation. Facts and figures were not 
given in the first place, 5 watt we had to dig them out on cross-examina- 
tion. Weshould not be called upon to do it. 

That is all I have at the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


ENGINEERING COST INDEXES 


Mr. Davis. Getting back to the line of questioning that Mr. Taber 
pursued, Colonel, with respect to the comparative costs in 1950 com- 
pared with the costs now, I believe that you in the engineering pro- 
fession have certain quite generally accepted indexes of construction 
costs on which you rely in preparing your estimates for construction 
costs; is that correct / 

Colonel Werner. Yes, sir. We take all the national reports that 
come out. We take the abstract of bids that is printed in the trade 
journals. We keep in my office in the engineering part of this business 
a sheet of paper for airmen’s dormitories, and on that sheet of paper 
we put down every bid and every bit of information we can get on 
dormitories. Then we take that and we take the curve and the other 
indexes that indicate a steady increase in prices, at a rate of 1 percent 
a month, and we have to budget for 12 months ahead, so we arrive at 
a factor in this case of 20 percent. They were rising so fast at the 
time that we prepared this book originally that we put 20 percent over 
last July 1 prices in as what we thought would happen before this 

ogram gets under contract, we hope by the first of the year 1952. 
That: is the basis for the pricing. 

Mr. Davis. In addition to those estimates which you are able to make 
on the basis of your bidding experience and your projections of that 
experience into the future, the profession generally has certain indexes 
it follows. For instance, in your heavier industries you have the 
heavy construction, which the Army engineers are dealing with every 
day. There is the ENR index. Then in the construction business 
there are various indexes that are generally accepted throughout the 
country. 

Colonel Wetnert. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Would it be a great deal of trouble for you to prepare a 
very small table which could be easily inserted in the record showing 
the various generally accepted indexes as of July 1, 1950, and a com- 
parison of the standing of each of those indexes as of the most recent 
date that can be obtained? For instance, take the ENR as one. I 
suppose that would apply to some of the parking and runway build- 
ing and things of that kind. Would that not be the type of thing in- 
cluded there? 

Colonel Wetnert. Yes, sir; but I would like to, point out to you— 
Mr. Mahon knows—in April of this year General Nold and General 
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Pick came up here for the specific purpose of making such a presenta- 
tion, and they gave this committee a full explanation of how they went 
about pricing, which I think they accepted as satisfactory. I will be 
glad to present that again, or to prepare new figures. 

But now we have so much bidding experience that we feel that is a 
better way to approach the pricing than any other way. We do not 
see any use in changing our figures with the bidding experience that. 
we have had, because the latest report, on September 1, says that to- 
day the cost of building continues to be uncertain and without project- 
ing the proposed program too far in the future, it is safe to assume no 
considerable change from present costs, except as to purely local ups 
and downs, brought about by temporary over or under supplies of 
labor or materials. For long-time programs there is without doubt a 
risk: against which the builders are sure to protect themselves in one 
of the usual ways. . 

Lumber prices continue their slow decline, plaster and clay pro- 
ducts are slightly down in some localities but stationary in others. 
Roofing materials, especially those containing asbestos, are firm. The 
nonferrous metals used in buildings, such as copper, zinc, lead, and 
aluminum, are tighter than ever and seem to be ready for an early 
price lift. 

This says that: 


In conclusion, from all present available data, we may guess that our index 


will, within the next 2 years, rise to 275 at least and may possibly approach 
close to 300. 

That is about the best statement I think we could make about our 
future prices. This comes from Smith, Hinchman & Grylls who are 
unwilling to commit themselves to any percentage rise as to what the 
future may hold, except that there will be a steady, continual increase 
over an extended period. 

Mr. Davis. I ask for the comparative figures of those generally 
accepted indexes for this reason. !f all of those indexes show a rise 
of less than the 20 percent on which these justifications are based, I 
would think that this committee would be completely justified in tak- 
ing that into consideration in allotting funds for these projects. 

Colonel Wervert. There is only one trouble about it. and that 
is that after we gave the prices, and after the 1951 second supple- 


‘mental bills were all acted on, we did not feel we had enough expe- 


rience to change this whole price structure, but where we had bidding 
experience, where we had bid on a lot of these things, the 20 percent 
had already been taken out of them, based on that bidding experience. 
We tried to follow our procedures, but we thought it would be danger- 
ous to apply that to the over-all proposition. Our pavement prices, 
for instance, have not undergone that type of change. 

As to the building prices, we have changed those in quite a number 
of instances. I would be glad to prepare and submit that to you. I 
will admit to you right now that the increase has not been 20 percent, 
but it has been close to 17 percent. 

Mx». Davis. Agreeing with you, Colonel, that you have to have a 
professional understanding of those figures, I do think it would 
be helpful to have that as a part of the record, and if it is not too 
difficult, if you could submit those. I think that would be well. I 
will ask the chairman that they be included in the record. 
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Colonel Weinert. We will submit anything you ask for. 
Mr. Davis. I do not want you to do it if it is an unreasonable 
request. 

Colonel Weinert. No, sir; it is not. We can do it in the matter 
of a day. I can get it up here the day after tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Davis. With the chairman’s approval I would like to ask that 
those figures be inserted showing the comparative indexes of cost from 
July 1, 1950, and the latest that are available. 

Mr. Manon. That will be agreeable. 
(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


CorPS OF ENGINEERS STATEMENT ON Cost LEVELS AND PRICING FOR 
FiscaL YEAR 1952 BuveGer 





1. Estimated costs in the fiscal year 1952 military construction authorizing 
bill are made on the same basis for both Air Force and Army projects. The 
estimates reflect construction costs generally obtaining on January 1, 1951. 

2. Actual bidding experience during 1950 was used as a base. Analysis was 
made of the bids to determine what conditions prevailed at the end of the year. 
It was determined that an increase of 20 percent over the January-June 1950 
bid prices was in order. 

The chart before you, showing construction cost levels from several indices, 
verified this assumption and indicates that our estimated costs are on a sound 
basis. It should be noted that the Engineering News-Record index is based on 
the cost of lumber, steel, and skilled labor only, and does not take into consid- 
eration competitive conditions, mechanization or other intangibles affecting 
construction costs. During normal times this index has proven yery accurate 
both in direction and degree. However, under abnormal conditions such as exist 
today, it doves not accurately reflect the increases indicated by other indexes such 
as the Smith, Hinchman & Grylls which take into consideration all pertinent 
factors. 

4. In those cases, particularly for emergency-type construction, where current 
bidding experience was not available, we took definitive lay-out plans, made 
quantity take-offs, and then estimated the unit costs These are considered 
ret alistic and are in line with recent bidding experience. 

)». The estimated costs used in this program are intended to provide funds to 
build a complete usable facility. Cost estimates include appropriate allow- 
ances for engineering, design, inspection, supervision, administration, telephones, 
and outs’de utilities. The allowances for utilities are intended to provide for 
street connections to the building and for roads, walks, and utility distribution 
systems, Within the immediate building area. T.ong runs of utility lines to eon- 
nect with existing distribution systems and enlarging of parent facilities, such 
as additions to pumps, sewage-disposal facilities, generators, or other facilities 
required to adequately carry loads imposed by additional construction, are not 
included in the individual items brt are added as separate items for utilities. 

6. Provision for contingencies has been included in the estimated costs. For 
standard repetitive items such as baracks, officer’s quarters, family quarters, and 
warehouses, the estimated costs include an allowance of 5 percent for contin- 
gencies, approximately 214 percent of which is intended to serve as a construction 
reserve for necessary change orders after the contract is let. The balance is for 
possible overruns due to lack of specific information concerning local site condi- 
tions. An allowance of 15 percent has been used for contingencies pertaining 
to nonstandard items such as special technical features, research and develop- 
ment projects, industrial plants, schools, shop facilities, etc. Past experience 
has shown this allowance to be reasonable for these types of facilities. 

7. Except for certain special projects, pricing used for proposed construction 
in the continental United States is based upon average costs throughout the 
country. Past experience shows that estimetes for the future hased nnn ecur- 
rent local prices are not as stable or reliable as prices that are based on a 
national average. 
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Construction cost levels from various indercs 


a a SS Saas La ae SF eae eee a 


| | Percent a 

January-June 7 January-June 
1950 average | AUBUStI951 | “1959 average 

| to August 1951 


Smith, Hinehman & Grylls, Inc., building cost index... 219.0 | 256. +16.9 
Engineering News-Record, building-cost index._______- 360.8 | 0} +10.9 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, building-material index__- 5 





It should be noted that the Engineering News-Record index is based on the 
cost of lumber, steel, and skilled labor only and does not take into consideration 
labor efficiency, competitive conditions, management, mechanization or other 
intangibles offsetting construction costs. During normal times it has proven 
very accurate both in direction and degree. However, under abnormal condi- 
tions such as exist today it does not accurately reflect the increase indicated 
by other indexes such as the Smith, Hinchman, & Grylls which take into 
consideration all factors affecting construction costs. 


AppirionaAL LAND Cuanute Air Force Bass, IL. 


Mr. Davis. You will probably want to answer this off the record, and 
please say so if you do. With reference to these extra 200 acres, does 
that involve new runways or an expansion of existing ones due to dif- 
ferent type planes to be used? Or what is the answer to it ? 

General Disosway. The extra 200 acres of land ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

General Disosway. The proposed acquisition of 200 acres of land 
is required to provide space for construction of base incinerator, base 
sewerage plant, ordnance-storage static-rocket-firing range and rocket- 
propellant storage. These buildings should be located away from 
other buildings to meet ground and air safety standards and to pro- 
vide waste disposal away from housing areas. Rocket-firing cells 
and rocket-propellant storage buildings are required to be 1,000 feet 
from the nearest building. There is a possibility that the location of 
the three proposed deep wells will have to be on this new area to be 
acauired., 

In other words, we are putting our rocket training up there and we 
have got to have the storage for it. The base is outgrown and sur- 
rounds the present sewerage system, which is the explanation for this. 

Mr. Davis. There is no reason why that should not be in the record, 
is there ¢ 

General Disosway. Not at all. 


PRICE OF LAND 


Mr. Taser. What about the price of the land? Is not that exces- 
sive? 

General Disosway. I am not acquainted with the price of land in 
Illinois. General Myers, do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Manon. You could not buy a good Illinois farm for much less 
than that. 

General Myers. I think that is a very fair price for the land near 
that base. 

Mr. Taser. Is it bottom land? 

General Disosway. It is all cultivated land. 
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General Myers. I do not think there is much bottom land out there. 
Mr. Davis. If that is good midwestern farm land, that is probably 
a fair priee for it. 


Warren Arr Force Base, Wyo. 


Mr. Manon. We will take up the next project, General Disosway, 
the Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo. Will you give us a 
narrative statement with respect to the historical background of this 
place. It has quite a history. Will you give us a general statement 
with respect to your requirements and some of the major items of it 4 

General D vosway. Yes, sir. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base is located 2 miles west of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on 7,496 acres of Government-owned land, whichis 
adequate for the mission. It was initially occupied in 1947 being 
acquired by transfer from the Army.. The planned use of the base is 
for training. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the pur- 
pose proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $16,000,000 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction to provide for the planned mission. 

The present request for the base is $7,042,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing, $3.991,000; utilities, $1.345,- 
000; medical facilities, $852,000, 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed in- 
formation with respect to the major items and all other items included 
in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Mauon. This is the place where they have all those nice brick 
buildings, is it not ¢ 

General Disosway. This is the old cavalry post ; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Do you use those? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we use all the buildings up there. 

Mr. Manion. What type of buildings are you putting up and will 
they blend in with those you have ¢ 

General Disosway. Up until the requirements of July 1, 1950, an- 
thorization, we are building 25-year life. In addition to that we are 
building 10-year life, as has been explained to the committee before, 
Mr. Chairman. In other words, up and above the 48-wing program, 
we are building 10-year life. 

Mr. Manon. Your total requirement here is something like $7 
million ¢ 

General Disosway. $7,042,000, of which we are asking for the entire 
amount of the appropriation. 


CONVERSION TO GAS HEAT 


Mr. Manon. Among the larger items is the technical-training 
building; conversion to gas; $690,000. What do you mean by con- 
version to gas ¢ 

General Disosway. We have coal heating at the present time and 
we are converting to gas. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the sensible thing to do 
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General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Where does the gas come from ? 

General Disosway. I have the story here. This project covers the 
conversion of all coal-fired units into gas-fired units, the constructio: 

of a stand-by plant of gas-air type, and the replacing of small types 
in the distribution system. The present system of individual furnace- 
(approximately 1,000) is old and replacement and repair is costly 
beyond an economical point. Coal-fired furnaces require tremendous 
manpower in firing, ash hauling, furnace repair, coal distribution. 
Constant repay of existing furnaces, grates, flues, etc., is expensive 
and unsatisfactory. Soot and cinders are a health menace as well 2- 
a cause of expensive repainting and repair to buildings. Gas heat i- 
recommended by medical authorities for Warren Air Force Base to 
keep down upper respiratory infection. The cost will be amortize! 
in the second year. The heating season lasts 9 months in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have a little more information to 
justify this proposed expenditure. How are you going profit by it? 
Outside of convenience, We do you justify the expenditure of $690,- 
000? 

General Disosway. It will cost about 50 percent, according to a 
survey, to heat the base by gas instead of by coal, considering the 
manpower utilized to stoke the coal stoves and the cost of the coal. 

Mr. Manon, That is probably the poorest site you could have 
selected for a technical training school, because it is so cold up there. 

General Disosway. It takes heat 9 months of the year. This, again, 
is a station that we inherited from the Army after the war and we 
could not throw away the construction that was already in there. 
You mentioned the permanent construction there when it was a 
cavalry base. 

General Myers. There are many small coal-fired plants all over the 
place. There is one central heating plant, but there are many—I 
do not know the number, but I know there are many individual 
furnaces and it is quite a job to fire those. You have to have people to 
do it and to distribute the coal to them, and so forth. That is the 
basis for this conversion. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose in the statement you will submit you will 
show all of these facts, the cost of heating with coal, and so forth; 
the cost of firing and handling. And you will show the advantages 
and the savings involved in converting to gas. I suppose that some 
time this will be referred to as a self-liquidating project. 

How long do you think it will take through your savings to pay 
out the cost of conversion to gas? 

General Disosway. Two years is the estimate. 
Mr. Scrivner. That sounds like a pretty good investment. 
( Additional information will be found on page 1344.) 


UTILITIES 


You have a Utilities item of $495,000. What is the story with 
reference to that ? 

General Disosway. That, again, provides for the long-lead utili- 
ties as in all the other bases, to bring them to the new buildings that 
are being put in here. 
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Mr, Scrivner. To be paid by these funds or funds previously appro- 
priated ¢ 

General Disosway. No, sir; with these funds. There is no appro- 
priation for Warren. We are asking for the complete amount here. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You have power in there now / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; but we are building new barracks and 
a new technical training building. 

Mr. Scrivner. Utilities would include power, sewerage, streets 

General Disosway. Telephone lines, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will submit a statement on that ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will give us a statement giving the details of the 
utility installations running $495,000 ? 

General Disosway. It is for the extension of sewerage, water, elec- 
tricity, and gas systems. It is estimated at approximately 10 percent 
of the total cost of the buildings and structures requiring extensions of 
utility systems to provide required services. 

(Nore.—Further information will be supplied the committee.) 

General TrmpertaKke. I have a statement on that here. We had this 
on one of those charts on the wall here yesterday. Under “Utilities” 
it says that included in this category are the extensions of sewer mains, 
water mains, power lines, telephone lines, expansion of central plant, 
substations, etc., to meet the general construction program. The total 
of these requirements is roughly estimated at 10 percent of the cost of 
construction required to be served. Variations of estimating proce- 
dure occur in some overseas areas. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taper. Are these 10-year or 25-year barracks? 

General Myers. 25-year barracks, permanent type. 

Mr. Taper. I thought you told us or told Mr. Mahon that they were 
to be temporary ? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think so. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General Disosway. We are building 25-vear-life for 6,942 men, 
which would be the strength of that base under the 48-wing program. 

Mr. Taser. The barracks you are going. to put in there are just 
going to carry the 9,000 by doubling up men; is that it? What is the 
story ? 

General Myrrs. No, sir; that is in addition to the barracks that 
we have. 

Mr. Taser. What is the present capacity of the set-up ? 

General Trmpertake. The available capacity is 11,895 against a 
program strength of 14,149. That will leave us a balance of 1,091 
which we will take care of by going to less than 72 square feet per 
man. We are not programing the total strength. Married personnel 
are taken care of by living in the neighboring community. 

Mr. Manon. What town is near this base? 

General TrmperLake. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. Manon. How far away is that ? 

General Disosway. Two miles. 
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Keester Arr Force Base, Miss. 


Mr. Manon. Let us take up the next project. 

General Disosway. That is Keesler Air Force Base, shown on page 
C40. 

Mr. Manon. We are somewhat familiar with the use of this base, 
but will you submit a statement about its previous use, and so forth? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I believe it was inactivated after World War IT? 

General Dtsosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It never was? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

The Keesler Air Force Base is located 2 miles northwest of Biloxi, 
Miss., on 1,246 acres of land, of which 1,099 acres were acquired in fee 
at a cost of $312,119 and 147 acres are occupied under permit from the 
Veterans’ Administration, the total of which is ample for the mission. 
It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been used continually since 
that time. The planned use is for technical-training purposes. Pres- 
ent facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mis- 
sion, and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be utilized in the purposes proposed for 
this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $23,671,454 at this 
base. The runway system and the building area are being fully uti- 
lized, but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year- 
life construction, 

The present request for the base is $14,967,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: housing, $3,529,000; medical facilities, 
$7,607,000 ; utilities, $1,971,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. This is where you have a lot of valuable equipment in 
radar training and so forth; is it not, General ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And we have already appropriated during this build- 
up program approximately how much for Keesler? 

General Disosway. $33,430,000 was appropriated in fiscal year 1951 
fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. The total authorization is how much? 

General Disosway. $45,879,000 as approved by the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. Manon. You are now requesting how much ? 

General Disosway. For Keesler itself, $13,186,000; and for Gulf- 
port Auxiliary, $1,781,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is a part of the operation of Keesler ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manion. This is the first time you have asked money for Gulf- 
port Auxiliary; is it not ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 


MAJOR CONSTRUCTION ITEMS 


Mr. Manion. Some of your major items would be, for instance, bar- 
racks. You have to increase your housing capacity, I believe? 
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General Disosway. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Manon. You have an item for airmen’s club, $388,000 ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And you are proposing to spend on the sewerage plant 
about $700,000; on utilities, $776,000; on a hospital, $7,216,000; on a 
dental clinic, $285,000; base supply warehouse, $479,000; and cold- 
storage plant, $462,000. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


This is a rather low-construction-cost area; is it not? 

General Disosway. Colonel Weinert can give some figures on that, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. What about that, Colonel? What has been your ex- 
perience there ¢ 

Colonel Werrnert. Unfortunately our experience at Keesler was 
that, because of the urgency of the initiation of that construction, we 
did not use competitive lump-sum bidding. 

Mr. MAHCN. So you got stuck, I presume? 

Colonel WernerRr. We got stuck as usual. We got, I think, a fair 
deal on it. But at the same time it is not indicative of what the lump- 
sum bidding price would be. That whole South Atlantic States area, 
however, has demonstrated, through bids in that area, that it has the 
same general price range as the Southwestern States, such as you have 
in Texas and Louisiana. And it is perfectly safe to assume that the 
same result would be obtained there.-+ 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. This is a permanent base. Is this going to be 25-year 
construction, generally speaking ? 

General TrmperLake. Generally speaking, it will fall under that 
rule. The 48-group hard core will be 25-year-life construction. 

Mr. Manon. What will most of this construction be? They have 
a lot of concrete-block construction out there in that part of the coun- 
try. Are you using any of that type of construction there now ? 

Colonel Wernert. That is exactly the type of construction they will 
have. The academic buildings and the barracks—those are the two 
big items that were initially constructed there—are of reinforced-con- 
crete frame with concrete masonry. They have completed those build- 
ings. They are in existence now. 

Mr. Manon. Is that pretty good construction ? 

Colonel Wetnerr. I have not been there personally, but I asked 
both the Air Force representative from Atlanta, Colonel Brown, and 
our division engineer in Atlanta, and they both expressed themselves 
as very well satisfied. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of roofs are you using? That is a sort of 
damp climate ? 

Colonel Wernert. They are using built-up roofing. Even when we 
build a flat concrete root we cover that with build-up roofing, with 
four-ply asphalting, a built-up roof with either slag or gravel, to 
make the roof waterproof. We know from experience that that con- 
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crete will crack and if we did not waterproof it, we would not have 
satisfactory roofing. out eae 
Mr. Manon. Do you have any questions on this item, Mr. Riley ¢ 


ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel, you say the frame of this is reinforced concrete. 
Do you mean by that the whole outside wall ? 

Colonel Wernerr. No, sir; I mean the frame. We pour concrete 
footing and concrete columns, and the floors are poured concrete. 
But all of the side walls and the end walls and the interior partitions 
are 8-inch concrete block, and 4-inch concrete block for the partitions. 

Mr. Ritey. What do you waterproof it with? 

Colonel Wrrtnert. Two coats of waterproof cement paint brushed 
in. 

Mr. Ritey. You speak of using slag in the roof. Does that not pre- 
clrde your ever going back and putting on another coat of asphalt and 
acditional felt ? 

Colonel Wernert. No, sir. What I mean was that we would use any 
material to hold it down. Ground-up slag does, or gravel. We are 
simply weighting the roof down. It is a standard method of building 
a roof down there, a built-up roof. 

Mr. Rirey. If the roof began to dry out and show wear, would you 
have to go back and chip the gravel off and start all over again? 

Colonel Werxert. You build up these four plies of asphalt and 
bring it down over the side and tie it down, so that it is watertight. 
That type of roofing should not require any attention for 25 years. 
The bonding companies will bond those roofs for 25 years. It is a nor- 


mal civilian practice. We follow that in all of that kind of roofing. 
You can patch them, however. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Keesler? 

Mr. Taser. You have a couple of items that are of pretty good 
size here. I would like to have a little information on them. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


How much hospital facilities do you already have there? 

Colonel Vercer. Keesler has a requirement for 1,475 beds against 
which we have an inventory of 875 existing. We are asking to con- 
struct 

Mr. Taper. You have how many? 

Colonel Vetce. 875. 

Mr. Taser. How many patients do you have now? 

Colonel Vetcet. I do not know. I can get it for you, 

Mr. Taser. Please do. 

Mr. Manon. All of this business of beds is based not so much on 
how many patients you have now, of course, although that is an inter- 
esting factor, but you figure you need so many beds for so many men; 
is that right? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And there might be periods when you have only a few 
people in the hospital. 

General Disosway. That is right. 
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Mr. Taser. You are asking for 500 more, and your price is $15,744. 
You already have some of the expensive items like operating rooms 
and that sort of thing that you ought not to have to duplicate; do you 
not ? 

Colonel Veicrt. We are building a complete hospital against the 
peacetime permanent requirements. 

Mr. Taper. You are figuring on peacetime reqnirements of how 
many people in this place? 

General Disosway. 18,739. 

Mr. Taper. And your peacetime set-up for that would be something 
like a 600-bed hospital; would it not ? 

Colonel Vries... We computed it at about 500 or a little more than 
that. 

Mr. Taper. You see, for the peacetime set-up you already have 875. 

Colonel Veicen. The 875 were built for a 5-year life, and they are 
now 10 and 11 years old. They are not in guod condition. 

Mr. Taser. This will be concrete, or brick and mortar construction, 
or something like that ? 

Colonel Vricet. Essentially the type Colonel Weinert described, of 
pillars and concrete blocks. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


Mr. Scrivner. What is you labor situation around Biloxi? 

General Timper.ake. The strike is over, but we did have a tough 
time down there, you know. We had a work stoppage for about 
3 weeks. It was jurisdictional in nature. We had one nonunion con- 
tractor on the base. The unions picketed the base, and we had quite 


a row about who could picket whose base. And they wanted one gate 
open for the unions and one for the nonunions. The commanding 
general, backed up by the labor relations people and OSD, stood fast 
on the thing, and the strike finally folded up, because the large con- 
tractors were union and the little fellow had a $2 million contract. 
The others amounted to about $20 million. And there were a lot of 
people out of work there for a considerable length of time over a 
purely jurisdictional affair. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the supply of manpower adequate there, so that 
when you go into this program you are not apt to go into a pretty big 
time-and-a-half and double-time expense ? 

General TrmpertakE. No, sir. I understand the manpower require- 
ments for this construction can be met in the Biloxi-Keesler Field 
area, and we won't have to go to time and a half. 

Is that right? 

Colonel Wernert. That is correct. And this construction cost in 
here was based on getting lump-sum competitive bids, where the 
question of the hours the men are working is purely up to the lump- 
sum contractor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but he runs into difficulty, and then in the long 
run Uncle Sam usually pays. 

General Disosway. Is it not true that the greatest part of the con- 
struction at Keesler as far as this program goes is already completed 
or nearing completion ¢ 

Colonel Wernert. The great amount of it; yes, sir. There is no 
big problem in that area. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have $13 million worth of work here. 

General Disosway. We have already done $33 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you still have $13 million to go. 

General Disosway. That is right. But, as I explained, a lot of the 
large stuff is being finished now, and the manpower will be available 
there to do the rest. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, the situation, based upon the informa- 
tion you now ave, is that the labor situation is not what you would 
normally call critical ¢ . 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There will be sufficient of it, and it can go along in 
a fairly orderly manner ¢ 

Colonel Wetnert. The labor supply at that particular post has been 
exceptionally good. 


OFFICERS’ MESS 


Mr. Davis. Under “I. Items 12 and 13,” is it correct to assume this 
is the initiation of one new building, one portion of which is going 
to be permanent and the other portion temporary and ean be dis- 
mantled when there is an entrenchment in personnel at this particular 
post? Is that what the differential in figures indicates there / 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. The addition is to the present building. The 
officers’ mess you see there is a new building. Se it is “yes.” and it is 
not “ves.” The addition is to a building already there, and the other 
building is new. 

Mr. Davis. Are 12 and 13 separate; the one is part of another 
building not mentioned here, and the other is completely separate ¢ 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any pattern of your building, we will say, 
a mess of this kind, part temporary and part permanent, so that the 
temporary part can be dismantled when there is a reduction in per- 
sonnel; or do not you ever do that ? 

General Disosway. That would involve long-range planning that 
I believe we are not able to indulge in in this program. I think that 
is a very good point you bring up—that you build something for pos- 
terity there, but usually you have something there you cannot tear 
down to put up what you want to. So if it is a temporary building, 
we usually add a temporary addition; if we are building a new build- 
ing, we put in a permanent building on a base like this where we 
intend to be forever. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a long time. 

General Dtsosway. Well, for as long as the United States lasts. 

General Timpertake. I think what you are getting at is that over- 
seas, at least in some places, we use a prefabricated building that can 
be dismantled and that we can take down if we decide to move out 
of that area. 

Mr. Davis. That is part of it. In other words, your need where 
you have a much expanded group of officers, we will say, is for a 
larger mess hall in this expansion program, we will say. Now, there 
is no pattern by which you attach either a prefabricated or other 
temporary structure to that existing structure in such a manner that 
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you have it all in one building but it can be easily cut back to the 
original size by dismantlement of the temporary : addition ? 
eneral TrimpertaKe. No, sir; not as a pattern. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Davis. I think I understand recapture and leasing, but what 
is the position we are in on that additional land there where you say 
“permitted”? 

General Trmpertake. That is acreage down there, I believe, that 
the city of Biloxi gave the United States. 

General Myers. Yes. That is from the Veterans’ Administration, 
and those 147 acres, I think, comprise one of the parcels as to which 
a law has been passed to give the Veterans’ Administration authority 
to transfer that particular parcel to us. We have two other parcels 
down there that are also being acquired, but that is what that par- 
ticular one is. 

General TiwpertaKkr. “Permitted” meant while this negotiation 
was going on and the law was being passed they permitted us to 
enter and construct. 

Mr. Davis. After comnletion, then, that will simply become part of 
the Government-owned land ? 

General Trwpertake. That is Government-owned now. It is owned 
by another agency of the Government. 


Lowry Arr Force Base, Coo. 


Mr. Manon. Take up the next project, General. 


General Disosway. The next project is the Lowry Air Force Base, 
on page C—5d. 

Mr. Menon. That ics »n old bese near Denver, Colo., I believe. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a little statement about what you propose to 
do under this program. You are requesting $25 million, I believe. 

General Disosway. $25,520,000. 

Mr. Manon. It seems like a rather large amount of money to spend 
there. That is a technical training program; is it ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. That isan armament, gunnery, 
and intelligence training center at Lowry. The first big item is 
aprons. 

Lowry Air Force Base is located 5 miles east-southeast of Denver, 
Colo.. on 2,007 acres of land, of which 1 acre is leased and the remain- 
der Government-owned. It was initially occupied in 1939 and has 
been used continuously since that time. The planned use of the base 
is for training and operational use. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might 
be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $27,500,000 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year life construction to provide for the planned mission 
of the base. 

The present request for the base is $25,520,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $1,393,000; hangar and 
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maintenance shops, $1,666,000 ; training facilities, $3,222,000; housing, 
$14,250,000 ; utilities, $2,242,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items 
included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. van have a large item for aprons; large items for 
maintenance, hangar; a large item for technical training buildings, 
bachelor officers’ quarters, barracks. 


FACILITIES PLANNED 


What do you have there? It has been some time since I have been 
at that post. 

General Disosway. We are going to have a flexible gunnery school 
with B-29’s and all of the armament training—that is, from .50- 
caliber guns on up through the complicated radar guns. We are going 
to have a lot of electronics out there. We have intelligence courses 
there. This expansion here is necessary to take care of the armament 
expansion for the 95 wings. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. What does your physical plant look like at this time; 
what do you have? 

General Disosway. It has some very good buildings and some very 
bad buildings on it. It has some permanent buildings and some 
temporary buildings that were built during the war. 

Mr. Manon. Did not the Army have that at one time / 

General Disosway. It was part of the Army, but we have always 
had the base. 

Mr. Manon. How many military people are there now / 

General Discsway. There are 7,118 students and about 12,000 total 
personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Is this immediately adjacent to the city of Denver? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; it 1s. 

Mr. Manion. What flying field facilities do you have there ? 

General Disosway. We have a complete flying field there. 

Mr. Manon, Is it a rather adequate field? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; it is adequate. 

Mr. Manon. The chart you are showing us there shows the runway 
system / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL ACREAGE 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are those 102 acres you are going to buy? 

Mr. Taner. That is good Midwest land. 

Mr. Manon. I would say that the price is sort of an average. We 
have some higher and some lower. 

General Disosway. The 102 acres are right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You do not have any gold mines in there: do you? 

Mr. Taner. There ought to be at the price indicated. ; 

General Disosway. This land is right next to the city. 

Mr. Scrivner. For what are you going to use it? 
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HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. Is that for Wherry housing ? 

Mr. Taser. What is it for? 

General Disosway. Additional family housing. This is an expan- 
sion of the area which is presently being used under a lease for con- 
struction of Wherry housing. It takes care of only a portion of our 
requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not adjacent to your other housing area; is 
it? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir: it is adjacent to the noncommissioned 
officers’ area. 

General Myers. I would like to get the information on that for 
the committee if I might, as fo exactly what land we are buying there 
and what it is. 

Mr. Manon. The map shows approximately where it is. For 
Wherry housing, is that the best site you could select for it? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it between Lowry and Denver, or on the other 
side? 

General Disosway. The whole field now is surrounded by hous- 
ing. Any way you take off now you go right over housing of some 
sort. It is built up all around Lowry. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you could sell it all at that price, it would be a 
pretty good job to sell it all and build a new base some place else. 


SELECTION OF BASE FOR EXPANSION 


Mr. Manon. Who made the decision to start this $25 million ex- 
pansion at Lowry ? 

General Disosway. The training command and my office did, to 
find a place to get the training done. We determined this was the 
best place to put this particular type of training. In the case of 
flexible gunnery, we had our choice of opening a separate base 
to do it or expanding Lowry to take the load. After studying the 
problem, we found it was best to put it there, because we already 
had the armament training there and we could put the students 
through the basic armament course and them put them through the 
ilexible gunnery course without their having to change stations. 

Mr. Mancn. And save a lot of transportation. 

General Disosway. And save a lot of transportation; and the 
cost of putting this base into condition to handle those increased 
loads would be less than opening some other base and rebuilding 
there. ; 

Mr. Manon. You have been at this base many times, I presume. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is a good base for this program ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; I am convinced we made a right de- 
cision. 

Mr. Manon. Do these various items hefe comply with the criteria 
you have heretofore outlined ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. They are all within that category or 
less. 
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CAPACITY OF BASE 


Mr. Taver. The capacity of this set-up when you get through is 
going to be what? 

General Disosway. 19,952. 

Mr. Taner. How much is the capacity presently ? 

General Disosway. 12,750. 

Mr. Taser. And you are increasing it to 19,952 by adding a BOQ 
of 187 and a barracks of 5,470. That means 5,657 spaces to go to 
7,000. I guess probably that is about as near as we could expect. 

Now, these barracks are permanent; that is, they are the 25-year 
type? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


UTILITIES 


Mr. Taser. You have a laundry plant, $1 million, and you have 
utilities down at $2,206,000. That utility item looks like quite a 
considerable item. 

General Disosway. That can always be figured roughly at 10 per- 
cent of the cost of construction to get the long-lead utilities into the 
new buildings. Those are the utilities General Timberlake just ex- 
plained to the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the morale situation among the airmen out 
at Lowry? 

General Disosway. I have not heard anything adverse; so I as- 
sume it is good. | 


GUARDHOUSE 


Mr. Scrivner. I was just wondering, because you are going to spend 
over a quarter of a million dollars for a guardhouse. That is a pretty 
elaborate hoosegow. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe it has to be on the new-style basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there gold bars in the cells there ? 

General Dtsosway. This is figured on the formula of how many 
people you are going to have in the guardhouse if you have that 
many people on the base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, a lot of these things are figured on formulas. 
I suppose if we had the time we ought to go back and check some 
of them out. This rule of thumb is all right for estimating, but when 
you get down to the point of really putting out the dollars, some 
of it just does not sound reasonable. 

I have heard ever since the inception of the Air Force how high 
its morale was and what few disciplinary problems, comparatively 
speaking, they ran into, and in order even to lessen that Congress 
was sold on a multimillion program of new uniforms which would 
increase the morale still higher, so that there-would be even less 
disciplinary problems. Yet when you come into a base like this— 
I suppose vou have had a guardhouse there all the time—I have 
been on the ouside of guardhouses looking in, and I think some of 
them probably have been far more than was required. I would hope 
this guardhouse was not going to be used very much and, if it is not 
going to be used very much, I think possibly we might make it a 
little more austere. You do not have to give them very many com- 
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forts when they are in the guardhouse, and a quarter of a million 
dollars for a jail, which this amounts to, does not sound like much 
austerity to me. 

Colonel Wernert. Well, the best building we are building, actually, 
is the one I described. As far as the type of construction goes, that 
is a reinforced concrete frame with masonry walls. In a guardhouse, 
of course, you have to have cells and security bars, and it has to be 
completely fireproof. We put a price of $17 a square foot on guard- 
houses. I will say to you frankly we have not built a guardhouse 
for several years, and I have no record of bidding experience on 
guardhouses, but if you will compare that with the administration 
building at a cost of $13.30 and these other types of structures that 
we are building, $17 is just about right. ‘The construction of a fire 
station costs us close to that amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is a 13,000-square-foot guardhouse. What ap- 
proximate size is that ? 

General Disosway. They have 14,000 feet there now, and they are 
asking for 13,000 additional to bring it up to 27,000 square feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could not you double up a little there? You do 
not have to be so much concerned about the comfort of men in the 
guardhouse. They deserve little sympathy and few comforts. They 
should not be treated as preferred customers. As a matter of fact, 
if you made it a little more austere, that in itself might prove to be 
a deterrent to the necessity for more discipline. 

Mr. Tasrr. How many do you have right now in the guardhouse? 

General Disosway. I cannot answer that. I do not know how many 
are in the guardhouse there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be inclined to give them a little shorter space 
than that. 

General Disosway. This is not figured on any large space for them; 
this is still figured on the minimum against the people we plan on 
having at Lowry. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, in the item right down below, you are only 
spending $14 a square foot for this human resources, and that is 
making the man’s future, and the guardhouse has to do mostly with his 
immediate past. 

General-Disosway. We conduct these rehabilitation programs along 
with the regular guardhouse. You have to keep them locked up for 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would not have to do that now if these men 
are as we've been told, the cream of the crop. These are boys of a little 
bit higher caliber; many of them are better educated and all that, and 
you are not going to have many real honest-to-goodness desperados. 

General Disosway. No, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you are not going to have to keep so many 
behind steel doors and steel bars. I personally have guarded some 
men who were pretty tough customers, and we never had any oc- 
casion for having steel doors and steel bars. Of course, they knew 
if they started to make a break, they were “gone gooses,” because we 
were going to shoot. I assume your guards are given the same orders. 
And for the vast majority of the men who go into guardhouses under 
disciplinary action, that sort of stringent treatment would not seem 
necessary to me. Of course, you may have to keep them under some 
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surveillance, but I suspect prcbably a great many of them could very 
well be called honor men, and you would not even have to assign a 
guard over them, because they just know what it means to them if 
they did make a break. 

General Myers. Our design of these facilities provide a few cells; 
the bulk of it for living space in what might be called open dormi- 
tories. The cells have to be fireproof type of construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somehow or other I just feel that I would like to 
have such a report from the Air Force, when you come back here 
next year, that you have found the men were of such caliber that you 
do not have to go into such a construction program for guardhouses. 

General Timper“ake. That would be fine. 

General Disosway. You understand, Mr. Scrivner, that we are 
taking a cut across the board in personnel along with the Army, Navy, 
and Marines. Weare limited by the Secretary of Defense. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 


Mr. Davis. With respect to the $1 million for laundry and dry 
cleaning, I suppose that that is based on a finding that facilities are 
not available in the city of Denver and that there will be such saving 
to amortize the amount expended. 

General Myers. I think the answer is correct. 

General Disosway. The explanation for this would be the same as 
the others. 

Mr. Manon. Did we build, during the war, these laundries and 
bakery facilities, and so on? 

General Disosway. We did. 

Mr. Manon. On as big ascale, to the same extent, probably ? 

General Myers. About the same extent, yes. 

Mr. Manon. We have just gone over again the problem of laun- 
dry here at Lowry, which is next to the beautiful city of Denver, 
where they have a lot of facilities, and where there has been a city 
for a long time, and no doubt have a lot of industrious men who 
would like to get more business. Yet you feel you need this addi- 
tional laundry facility ? 

Mr. Farruurst. This is for another laundry. At the present time 
the personnel of Lowry is utilizing the combined facilities of the 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, and Camp Carson, at Colo- 
rado Springs. 

The facilities at Fitzsimons are designed for the hospital Army 
load, and is not capable of providing the necessary service. During 
the winter months, and particularly with the hazardous conditions 
in the mountain terrain we have a terrific service problem; some- 
times it takes as long as 2 weeks to get service. The commercial 
facilities in the Denver area have a high rate for their service, and 
that is the justification 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if the Government did go into compe- 
tition with these people in the Denver area, the Government would 
get a better rate of service and the men would benefit thereby, and 
you think it would amortize itself within a few years. 

Mr. Farruurst. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the same thing is true here as at the 
other bases. 
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Mr. Fairnurst. The majority of the workload at the present time 
goes to the military laundry and is not going to the commercial facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Davis. How far away is the Lowry facility ? 

Mr. Farrnurstr. Camp Carson is around 85 miles. Of course, the 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, I think, is around 4 or 5 miles. 

Mr. Taser. Really a part of the general area. 

Mr. Fatruurst. It is fairly adjacent. 

Mr. Davis. Has consideration been given to the possibility of ex- 
panding the facilities at Fitzsimons ? 

Mr. Farruurst. Yes, they have done that, to the extent of the 
maximum load that Fitzsimons could absorb. There was also a 
recent study made, approximately a year ago, or maybe a little longer, 
of what they could handle. They could handle not to exceed 3,000 
bundles per week. They have to provide the laundry for their own 
service. 

EXPANSION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. Would it not be considerably cheaper to expand the 
existing laundry facilities than to build an entirely new one? 

Mr. Farruvrst. No, sir. Laundries are fairly peculiar—well I 
will not say they are peculiar, but No. 1, the power plant, the water 
line, steam lines, etc., used in a laundry are connected to the machinery 
normally in such a way that you would have to completely tear it 
out, redesign it from the beginning to end, which is a nonproductive 
thing, to gear it up and get any increased capacity. 

Mr. Davis. You mean that what you have had from the beginning 
would be practically useless; is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Farruvrsr. There would be the base utilities that are available, 
but they would probably have to be torn out to meet the added demand. 

There was no specific on-the-site survey made as to the expanded 
requirement, but a survey was made of an attempt to operate a second 
shift, which was done to render service for the Air Force personne] 
at. Lowry. 

Mr. Davis. Even that could not be done with the existing facility ‘ 

Mr. Farruvurst. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. If they work on a 24-hour basis ? 

Mr. Farruvurst. Of course, on a 24-hour-basis operation they have 
obtained, through experience, that by having a three-shift, normally, 
it is equivalent to about 35 percent of the first operation of the normal 
8-hour shift. And the second may run up to about 75 percent, but 
by running three shifts, you have a terrific maintenance and operation 
problem ; breakdown of equipment is to such an extent that with the 
normal life expectancy of 12 to 15 years, you will have a major re- 
placement problem within 2-, 3-, or maybe a 4-year period, if you 
attempt to operate three shifts. 

Mr. Davis. But there has been no specific comparative study made 
for this area? 

Mr. Farruvrst. These conditions were such that they made an off- 
site survey of what could be done with some additional equipment, 
based on building capacity to handle a little more in order to provide 
service. That is, if they were able to increase the capacity to the 
extent that I previously stated. 
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Mr. Davis. I gather from the comment that you made, that you 
did not actually go in there and make a specific comparison of costs 
of putting additional facilities in Fitzsimons, as contrasted to the 
cost of developing a complete new laundry at Lowry Field. 

Mr. Farruursr. That is right. There has been no survey made to 
determine the comparative costs. However, there are several prob- 
lems which cannot be ignored, one of which is that it is mandatory 
that they provide continuous, 24-hour service, for the hospital in 
order to take care of the patients, and interruption for any short 
period, stopping the productive operation would be something that 
I do not think the Army would want to take a chance on. We have 
not requested them to do that. 


Scorr Arr Force Base, IL. 


Mr. Manon. Will you take up next the Scott Air Force base and 
give us a little background picture of the history of Scott, and a brief 
statement with respect to the present requirements. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Scott Air Force Base is located 714 miles east-northeast of Belle- 
ville, I1l., on 2,137 acres of land, of which 2,087 acres are Government- 
owned and the remaining 50 acres are leased. It was initially occupied 
in 1917, and has been used continuously since that time. The planned 
use of the base is for a command headquaraters, training, and an 
operational unit. Present facilities are inadequate to support this 
planned mission, and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $15,524,775 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $10,747,000. Included in the 
iiajor items aie the following: Housing and messing, $419,000; ad- 
ministrative and community buildings, $1,746,000 ; utilities, $3,119,000 ; 
medical facilities, $3,999,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. I believe the justification for this request appears on 
pages C-—82, 83, and 84, and 85, and shows that you are requesting 
$10,747,000. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Your principal requirements here, according to the 
justification presented, would be for a training building, 30,000 square 
feet, and for officers’ mess, and here again the question of laundry and 
dry-cleaning plant, with 44,000 square feet. 

You are requesting a sewage-treatment plant, and a hospital. 

Is this base suitable for the type of expansion here contemplated ? 

General Disosway. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. This takes care ef a 
fighter squadron, in addition to expanding the technical training. 

Mr. Mancn. This is the site of the Headquarters Air Training 
Command. 

General Disosway. The Air Training Command. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Manon. Of course this is a permanent base. Is the criteria 
upon which these requirements were calculated the same as those given 
earlier ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes; that is correct. 


ADDITIONAL LAND 


Mr. Manon. You are seeking land acquisition here, I believe / 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. To the extent of 605 acres. What is the purpose of 
thisland? Do you have wherry housing up there now, General Myers / 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Yor do have Wherry housing at Scott Air Force Base / 

General Myers. Yes. 

Colonel Scuuyrter. We have 1,000 units of construction. 

Mr. Manon. Is the additional acreage requested for Wherry 
housing ¢ 

General Myers. No, it is not requested for Wherry housing. ‘This 
is for base expansion. 

General Disosway. This is for base expansion, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Where would the buildings be placed ? 

General Disosway. This land, some of it, is for training buildings, 
command headquarters, and hospital, officers’ mess, and some of the 
bachelor officers’ quarters. 


GUARDHOUSE 


Mr. Manon. Here again you are requesting money for guardhouse 


to the tune of $307,000. It seems to me that Scott Field has been oc- 
cupied for a long time, and it would not be necessary at this time to 
provide $307,000 for additional guardhouse capacity. It seems to 
me that we could eliminate some of this guardhouse requirement. 

General Disosway. If you can make people better, they will not 
have to put them in the guardhouse. 

Mr. Manon. You are not troubled a great deal with people in the 
guardhouse, are you / 

General Disosway. These requirements are based again on the 
experience factor of the numbers we do have in the guardhouse. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of guardhouse do you have there now / 

General Disosway. At the present time we have 1,400 square feet 
of guardhouse, and they are using: 

Mr. Manon. You do not mean 1,400 square feet for a guardhouse? 

General Disosway. Yes; supplemented by about 15,000 square feet 
of converted barracks space. 

Mr. Manon. And you are asking for 18,000 square feet here? 

General Disosway. Yes. This is what is being used against the load 
that is projected for Scott, or for this additional square footage. 

Mr. Taper. How many boarders do you-have now ? 

General Disosway. I cannot give you that now. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would prepare for us a statement, Air Force 
side, as to the extent of occupancy of the guardhouses, as of some date, 
and provide us with some of the data that would enable us to under- 
stand the extent to which the guardhouses have been used. Frankly 
I was amazed at the extent of guardhouse requirements. 
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General TrmperLake. At a great many bases, as General Disosway 
indicated, we are using barracks space; we are taking away barracks, 
and turning them into such facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a lot of counties in the United States that 
would like to have $300,000 to build a jail. 

General Timpertake. On the other hand, Mr. Scrivner, many of 
these boys are quite young, and often their offense is not so serious 
and we do nct want to put them under hardships that are not war- 
ranted. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if you want to coddle them, that is one 
thing. but if they know they are going to have to live under a tent 
with few conveniences, guarded bv a soldier with a bayonet, maybe it 
will help them learn not to violate so many of these disciplinary 
measures, 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if you have coordinated your Air Force 
guardhouse program with that of the Army? Is your criteria about 
the same? 

General Myers. It is about the same, to this extent, that there is a 
manual! on the subject, and it savs 214 square feet per man is required 
for guardhouse purposes and the number of spaces is 1 per cent of 
the population. We have not followed the criteria; we have cut it. 

Mr. Taner. But you cannot tell me how many boarders you have 
got? 


General Drsosway. I can get that information, but IT do not happen 
to have it with me. 


GUARDHOUSE OCCUPANCY 


Mr. Manon. I think you should supply us with a statement, not 
necessarily the training people, but somebody should supply us with 
a statement so we can understand the need for guardhouses, and espe- 
cially the basis on which the criteria is presented, and show us some- 
thing about the ocernancy, which would be more convincing. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Because it is rather shocking to the average person to 
contemplate spending at Scott Field, in addition to the present invest- 
ment in guardhouses, some $300,000. 

General TimpertaAke. We can secure that data from the provost 
marshal. Do you want it by bases? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think so. Just the general figures. 

General TrmperRLake. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we might have some examples given to us. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; give us some examples. 

General TimperRLaKe. We can get up the percentage of personnel ; 
that would be a good way to check on the criteria. 

(The information request will be supplied the committee.) 


HOSPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taner. Your present capacity is what ? 

General Myers. Barracks, we have about 12,500. 

General Disosway. Yes, 12,500. 

Mr. Taner. How many people do you have there now ? 

General Disosway. We are building against the program of-—— 
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Mr. Taser. How many have you got there now? 
General Disosway. How many do we have now? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. About 8,000? 

General Disosway. No; 10,461 enlisted. 

Mr. Taper. Enlisted ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How much hospital facility do you have there? 
General Disosway. Four hundred and ninety-five beds. 

Colonel Veice.. Three hundred and fifty—— 

Mr. Taser. What is it, doctor ? 

Colonel Vrice.. Three hundred and fifty beds was the existing in- 
ventory, 100 foot, square feet per bed. 

Mr. Taser. Where did you get the 495 ? 

General Disosway. We are using barracks. 

Colonel Veicen. In some of these places they have got to use 
barracks. 

Mr. Taner. How much occupancy have you got ¢ 

Colonel Veier. A gain I do not have those figures. I expect to have 
all of them tomorrow morning for you. 

Mr. Taper. Four hundred ninety-five would not be too bad a figure 
for an expected total capacity, including everything, according to this 
bill for 17,454. 

Colonel Vreicen. Ten thousand of those are trainees. 

Mr. Taser. What ? 

Colonel Veicer. Ten thousand of those are trainees. 

Mr. Taser. A total of 17,458. 

General Disosway. This is a distribution point from Korea. 

Colonel Vetcet. We have an average requirement for 600 beds. 

Mr. Taper. An average requirement of what ? 

Colonel Veicen. The average requirement for the 1952 program 
is for 600 beds. 


COMMAND HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


Mr. Taner. What do you need the command headquarters building, 
160,000 square feet, for? That is a big building. 

General Disosway. The present training command headquarters oc- 
cupy barracks, and we want to build command headquarters in which 
to put the Air Training Command. As soon as we do that we will 
release the other space for the purpose for which it was built. 

‘eneral Timpertake. There are no funds in this particular request. 

Mr. Taper. I guess that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any questions, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. If we accept the criteria as gospel, and accept the 
statement as gospel, these questions do not serve much purpose. At 
this late hour in the evening I am going to dispense with any further 
questions. 


DENTAL CLINIC 


Mr. Davis. With respect to the dental clinic, I do not believe we 
have asked you what criteria you used for the establishment of the 
units at the particular training bases. How many do you have and on 
what basis did you arrive at the 25? 
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Colonel Veicet. In the dental clinics, first, the permanent construc- 
tion, are based on three chairs, utilizing the space in the 95-wing pro- 
gram. We computed the total request on the basis of 3 chairs per 
1,000 troops, sak we applied that against the inventory and arrived 
at how much would be required for the permanent bases, and the 
additional construction that would have to be put in. 

Mr. Davis. You have 25 units there now; is that what you have? 

General Disosway. That is right. We have 7,200 square feet, and 
we are requesting 7,920 square feet—50 percent of the requirement. 

Mr. Davis. You have 25 units in operation at Scott at the present 
time; is that correct ? 

General Disosway. That is right—it runs close to 25 units; 7.200 
square feet. 

Mr. Davis. How would the 3 dentists per thousand compare with 
the frequency of dentists among the civilian population / 

Colonel Veicet. I do not know, but I would like to correct that 
figure of 3 chairs and 2 dentists per thousand. We are to have 3 
chairs and 2 dentists. This is on the basis of allowing 1 chair per 
dentist for each 500 troops, 1 chair 1or a hygienist per 1,500 troops 
and 2 chairs for the oral surgeon in order that he may efficiently use 
his time while waiting for anesthesia to work. 

Mr. Taner. You would not have to have so many dentists at these 
installations as you do for the indoctrination centers / 

Colonel VreteeL. Ordinarily. we have a few more at the indoctrina- 
tion centers, although when they leave the indoctrination centers they 
are not in 100 percent shape. 

Mr. Taper. I thought you always fixed them up in the indoctrina- 
tion centers, so that they were in good shape when they went out. 

Colonel VriceL. I believe that would be impossible in an 8-week 
program to do that. : 

Mr. Manon. I am a little surprised that you would have 2 dentists 
and 3 chairs for each 1,000 people. I know there are a lot of towns 
throughout the country that have a lot of rural population around 
them, where there is nothing like that frequency of dentists. 

The average for civilians is far below that. 

Colonel VrtceL. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What does the American Dental Association, if there 
is such an organization, think about this formula? 

Colonel VriceL. That I do not know. I could have our dental peo- 
ple give me that answer and bring it up tomorrow morning, or I 
could have them down here if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. Undoubtedly it was through them that these criteria 
were fixed. At least, there must have been some consultation. Do 
you know about that, General Disosway # 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Dickinson. We have an Armed Forces Medical Policy group 
that passes on the criteria for all this. They have as members the 
leading dental people in the United States, and they draw from all 
societies. It is based on their experience and recommendation. It is 
passed onto us, and that eventually determines what the standards 
will be. Incidentally, it is under constant review. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, could our committee get from the Amer- 
ican Dental Association here in Washington a statement from them 
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as to the traqoeney of dentists in the civilian population, and put it 
in the record?» 

Mr. Manon. I think we can get that from the Department of De- 
fense. Please have somebody down here tomorrow to give us that 
statement. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 


Mr. Davis. I have one more brief question with respect to this 
sewage treatment plant. What are the existing facilities for that 

urpose at Scott Air Force Base ? 

General Disosway. The existing plant has a capacity of 114 million 
gallons per day, which accommodates the present load. The average 
is 1,350,000 gallons per day. It is expected to handle the load from 
80 units of appropriated family housing and 1,000 units of Wherry 
housing. During the spring months the plant now operates at near 
full capacity. The 1951 program calling for the extra barracks and 
extra personnel, laundry, dry cleaning, hospitals, et cetera, will add 
another 1 million gallons per day requirement. With the extra per- 
sonnel that are going to be there that is what is being requested. 

In other words, you are increasing the number of people, so you 
have to increase the sewerage ? 


Sueprarp Arr Force Base, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. All right. We will now turn to page C-86 in our 
justifications and consider your requirements for Sheppard Air Force 
Base at Wichita Falls, Tex. 

General, will you give us a statement with regard to the history of 


the base and with regard to your major requirements at this time. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Sheppard Air Force Base is located 6 miles north of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., on 1,726 acres of land of which 1,186 are Government-owned and 
the remaining 540 are leased. It was initially occupied in 1941. The 
planned use of the base is for training. Present facilities are inade- 
quate to support this planned mission and the Department of the Air 
Force has no suitable facilities at any other base which might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $17,200,000 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction to meet the planned mission of 
the base. 

The present request for the base is $8,299,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: housing and training buildings $2,- 
337,000; pavements $1,212,000; utilities $1,586,000; storage $802,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. The total authorization at Sheppard is $21,291,000? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for $8,299,000, which just about uses 
up your complete authorization ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you think this will complete the program which 
you can foresee at Sheppard? 
General Disosway. There are a few things that are not in here, 


such as family housing, that have been discussed prior to this with 
the committee. ' 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Disosway. It does not in any way ati us the complete base. 
It gives us enough facilities to carry on the program planned for 
that base. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, do you expect maybe to step this base 
up —_ a 25,000-man capacity to a larger capacity at some future 
time 

General Disosway. No, sir; we do not plan to do that. 

Mr. Manon. In the event of an all-out war, what would probably 
happen to bases like Sheppard and some of these others? Would they 
be expanded or would we have to build additional bases to meet the 
training requirements ? 

General Disosway. We would expand further bases we have as far 
as we could to utilize the classrooms and all on a four-shift basis. Then 
if we needed more than that we would go to other bases. The quick- 
est and the cheapest way is to expand our present bases. 


TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what is the nature of training at 
Sheppard ? 
General Disosway. Airplane and engine mechanic training. We 
have the basic course ,and the specialized courses in the B-36, B-50, 
B-29, and B47, and F-80. 
Mr. Manon. That is in the nature of the training you have given 
heretofore, generally speaking ? 
General Disosway. That is correct, sir. At the present time 9,000 
spaces at Sheppard are devoted to indoctrination training. 
Mr. Manon. This is a permanent base, I believe, and so designated ? 
General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
we Manon. I believe it was inactive for a period after World 
yar IT? 
General Disosway. That is correct. It was closed up after World 
War I and was reactivated in 1948. 
General Myers. That is right; the latter part of 1948. 


LAND 


Mr. Manon. What is your land-acquisition situation ? 
General Disosway. There is a total of 1,726 acres; 540 are leased and 
1,186 are Government-owned. 
Mr. Manon. Are you going to request additional land ? 
General Disosway. Five hundred acres. 
Mr. Manon. As shown by line item 20? 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


TEST CELL BUILDING 


Mr. Manon. You have again a test cell bulding. That is the prob- 
lem we discussed with respect to the Amarillo Base. 
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General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Manon. You have nearly $1 million in here for runways and 
additional funds for taxiways and a headquarters building. There 
are utilities, base supply warehouse, and parking areas. 








PARKING AREAS 










What do you mean by parking areas? 
aircraft, on line item 17? 

General Disosway That is for automobiles, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. How would you spend $264,000 on a parking area for 
automobiles ? 

General Disosway. There are none there now. This was a World 
War IT base and they were built with very narrow streets, and there 
is no place to rs the automobiles now. What they want to do is 
to put automobile parking areas in so that the civilians and people 
living in town can park their automobiles. 

Mr. Manon. Is that plush, or austerity ? 

General Disosway. There is just no place to park them. It is 
austere. You have to have something to put the automobile on, to 
keep it from sinking in the mud in the winter. 

Mr. Manon. Will you have to acquire land for the parking area? 

General Disosway. No, sir. That will be off-street parking that 
will be constructed on the base. 

Mr. Manon. I guess you will put asphalt on? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. The cheapest material they can put 
on there to carry the load. 

Mr. Manon. Is this required for the essential operation of the base ? 

General Disosway. It is, to get the people to work; yes, sir; to get 
them there and back. 
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SHOP BUILDING 









Mr. Manon. Are you building additional shop buildings, as shown 
on line 24, page 88? 

General Disosway. Base shops; yes, sir. There are not sufficient 
of those. 







TRAINING SCHOOLS 











Mr. Manon. What about your various technical schools with respect 
to the type of Air Force personnel that you train? Different a= 
have different capabilities and talents. You train engine mechanics 
here. Can you use a man with less skill in this program than you 
can in the electronics program at Keesler Field or in the gunnery 
program at Lowry? What is the story on that? 

General Disosway. Well, our phychologists have established tests. 
They go back and see what the man is to do when he gets out on the 
job, and they make tests that bring out whether that man has the apti- 
tude to do that particular job. It does not necessarily mean that a 
smarter man might get to radar training than to armament or airplane 
and engine mechanic training. It is just that he has a bend along those 
lines and has the aptitude for it. Each student that we bring into the 
indoctrination center is tested in our various career fields. He is given 
these aptitude tests and graded as to his aptitude in that field. 
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Mr. Manon. Actually, the human resources program in the indoc- 
trination centers is very important ; if it works. 

General Disosway. We think it is very important, and we know it 
workers. There are, of course, always a few exceptions, where people 
do not get into the course that they do best. There is normal adminis- 
trative slippage of one sort or another, where he gets into the wrong 
shipment, but that is very rare. 

Mr. Marron. Mr. Taber? 


Mr. Taner. You have some items in here that surprise me in your 
modesty. 


HOSPITALS 


Here is a hospital with 100 beds at $3,350 apiece. That looks like 
almost kind of religion. I wonder why you could not have gotten the 
religion in some of the other places. 

a  seagaia Twircuetn. Iam General Twitchell from the Air Surgeon’s 
ce. 

That is for 100 beds only, to add onto the 950 beds already available. 
Those 950 beds have all the clinics, operating rooms and all the other 
facilities available. This is only to make ward space, and is, there- 
fore, much cheaper than any space that requires dite facilities with 
it. 

Mr. Taser. Did we not have that same picture in a lot of the 
others? 

General Twirrcne tt. No, sir. We did at one other base, at which 
we quoted $5,000, and in that place we had to add certain clinic fa- 
cilities as well as bed spaces. This is for wards only for 100 beds. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DENTAL CLINIC 


RATIO OF DENTISTS TO MILITARY POPULATION 


Mr. Taser. The number of dentists in the Washington telephone 
book figures up at roughly 784. The population here is somewhere 
around 1 million, as I understand it; though I do not know exactly. 
That is about three-fourths of a dentist per 1,000 population. That 
is not so very far from the picture in other cities. It is probably 
« more liberal figure than you get in rural communities. There 
if you get 1 for every 4,000 you are doing a lot of traveling. That 
is why it makes me kind of wonder just why the armed services have 
a rule of 2 for 1,000. 

General TwircnHeL.. We are in the position, Mr. Taber, I believe, 
of having to rehabilitate young men in very poor dental condition. 
That is proved by the circumstances I have just pointed out. 

Mr. Taser. I know what you told us, but we have all over the 
country, and especially here in Washington, a lot more dentists in 
proportion to the population than we had years ago, and while there 
are not so many perhaps in the rural communities there are more 
in the urban communities. They all seem to be busy all the time. It 
is almost impossible to find one who has any free time. 
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General Twrrcnett. That is just the point. You cannot get a den- 
tal appointment short of a month. 

Mr. Manon. When you find one he is just three-fourths of a dentist. 

General TwircHe.Li. We, therefore, could not take care of our peo- 
ple at that rate, of three-fourths of a dentist per thousand. 

General Asensi0. That ratio also is assessed against the total popu- 
lation, which includes people with no teeth and teeth which are not 
their own. 

General Timpertaxke. And children. 

General TwircuEeLL. Those people are the easiest to take care of. 

Mr. Taper. It is more trouble and more expense for the other 
type. 

Mr. Manion. May I interject something off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


(The following additional information was submitted for the 
record :) 


DENTAL STAFFING AT USAF INSTALLATIONS 


The American Dental Association on several occasions indicated its approval 
to the staffing of the military service at the ratio of 2 dental officers per 1,000 
of military strength. 

On June 2, 1949, a bill was introduced in Congress (S. 2380), which was a 
bill to provide for more efficient dental care for the personnel of the United States 
Army and United States Air Force. This bill provided for staffing of the Army 
and Air Force at the ratio of not less than 2 commissioned Dental Corps officers 
per 1,000 military strength. In the Journal of American Dental Association, the 
American Dental Association took credit for having sponsored this bill. 

On July 2, 1950, a bill Was introduced in Congress (S. 4156), which was a 
bill to amend the Army Organizations Act of 1950. This bill provided for a 
staffing of the Army with Dental Corps officers at a number which would pro- 
vide for approximately 2 dental officers for each 1,000 military personnel on 
active duty with the Army. In the Journal of American Dental Association, the 
American Dental Association took credit for having sponsored this bill. 

The Council on Federal Government Dental Services of the American Dental 
Association met with the dental chiefs of the various Government services in 
Atlantie City, N. J., in October 1950. At this meeting, the dental staffing of 
the military service was discussed. General Kennebeck, Chief, Air Force Dental 
Service, advised that the Council on Federal Government Dental Services at that 
tie approved the dental staffing of the military service at the ratio of 2 dental 
officers per 1,000 military strength. 

Dental staffing over a period of years, including the period from the be- 
ginning of World War II until the present date, indicates that a minimum of 
2 dental officers per 1,000 military strength is required in order to maintain 
an adequate state of dental health. It is realized that in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for example, there is available only 1 dentist for every 1,100 of civilian 
population. Such a staffing ratio is inadequate in the military service for the 
following reasons : 

1. The law authorized medical and dental care for military personnel. This 
fact is advertised in recruiting literature, and the officers and airmen expect 
to receive this care. 

2. In civilian life, the individual is responsible for his own dental health. 
He may neglect his dental health if he so desires—and many do. 

3. A fair portion of the civilian population requires very little or no dental 
attention. For example, individuals above the age of 50 require little dental 
attention, Children up to the age of 3, for all practical purposes, require no 
dental attention. Children from the age of 3 to 6 require very little dental 
attenion. 

4. Individuals inducted into the military service are in the age group which 
requires the greatest amount of dental attention. This age group is approxi- 
mately from 18 to 28. 
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It is of interest to note that the veteran who is no longer with military 
service, may obtain complete dental service for all service-connected disabili- 


ties, for the rest of his life, from the Veterans’ Administration, at Government 
expense. 


DENTAL FACILITIES REQUIREMENT 


The requirements for dental facilities in the Air Force has been established 
at 3 operating rooms per 1,000 military strength. These operating rooms are 
utilized in the following manner: 


1. One operating room for each dental officer (or 1 operating room per 500 
military strength). 


2. One operating room per 1,500 military personnel to be utilized by dental 
hygienist. 


8. One additional operating room for each oral surgeon. 

4. One additional operating room for evey two dental prosthetic officers. 

The above-mentioned facilities are required in order to permit proper utili- 
zation of all personnel on duty with the dental service, be delegated to enlisted 
technicians. 


TEST CELL BUILDING 


Mr. Taser. Test cell building, 61 cells at $33,000. Do you not have 
any such thing as that down there now? This base has been going 
a long time. 

General Disosway. We have some down there, Mr. Taber, but they 
are falling down. 

Mr. Taser. Falling down? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. They will not handle the new engines. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you have not been keeping them up? 

General Disosway. No, sir. They are just not built strong enough 
to hold the new engines with the increased horsepower. 


CAPACITY 


Mr. Taper. You have 9,000 presently in the indoctrination set-up, 
and you have how many others presently ¢ 

General Disosway. 17,906. 

Mr. Taser. That is the total? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Including the indoctrination? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. 17,906. You are building up to a capacity of 25,000? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is your present capacity? It is not very far from 
the total, is it? 

General Trmpertake. 21,068. 


PARKING AREA 


Mr. Taper. Are you going to pave this parking area ? 

General Disosway. The parking apron, sir? 

Mr. Taper. No; the parking area where you are going to park 
automobiles. 

General Myers. That is a 6-inch base course with a treated surface. 


Mr. Taser. It sounds like a pretty expensive set-up for a parking 
area, 
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General Myers. It is a minimum base course with just a treated 
surface, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but most folks get along with a cinder drive- 
way and parking place. I would think they could do that there. 

General Myers. You can, sir. The maintenance on an area of that 
kind, of course, is much higher. It would eat it up in short time. 

Mr. Taser. I do not see how it could be. 

General Myers. It ruts up. 

Mr. Taper. I never saw one that did, if it were laid out in any 
kind of shape at all. I guess that is all I have. 


GUARDHOUSE 


Mr. Manon. I think it speaks well for Texas that you are preparing 
for 10,000 additional military personnel at Sheppard Air Force Base 
and yet you are not asking for one of these guardhouses. 

General-Disosway. Well, let us see what we have at Sheppard in 
the guardhouse, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not intend to fence those boys in. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe they are going to put them in a tent behind 
barbed wire. 

General Disosway. The guardhouse there is sufficient to take care 
of the people when they are in Texas. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is very complimentary. 

Where do we go from here? 

General Disosway. That is the last of the technical stations. Now 
we will go to the flying training program. We have those broken 
down between various types of flying training, beginning with the 
basic training. 

Mr. Manon. Then where do we go? 

General Disosway. Then we go to the advanced multi-engine, ad- 
vanced single engine, observer program, and combat crew schools. 

Mr. Manon. Does that complete training ? 

General Disosway. That will complete training; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These very large bases are more or less behind us now ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The technical training and indoctrination is where 
you have your larger number of men ? 

General Disosway That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You have a greater dispersion when you come to flying 
training. 

General Disosway. Not asmany men; that is right, sir. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing tomorrow, gentlemen, at 
10 o'clock, 
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SEPTEMBER 20, 1951. 
Proposep LAUNDRY AND Dry-CLEANING PLANT AT 
LacKLANp Arr Force Basse 


WITNESSES 


GLENN CROW, REPRESENTATIVE OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX., LAUNDRY 
AND DRY CLEANERS ASSOCIATION 

P. A. RENTON, JR., REPRESENTATIVE OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANERS ASSOCIATION 

N. J. BERG, MANAGING EXECUTIVE, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CLEANING AND DYEING 

BRIG. GEN. COLBY MYERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 


WILLIAM S. FAIRHURST, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DCF /M 


Mr. Manon. I am in receipt of some correspondence which was 
handed me by Congressman Kilday, regarding the proposed laundry 
and dry-cleaning plant at Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. That cor- 
respondence will be made a part of the record at this point. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1951. 
Re H. R. 5054. 
Hon. Pau Kivpay, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington. 25, D. C. 


My Dear MR. KILtpay: I have been instructed by the laundry and dry-cleaning 
industry of San Antonio to write this letter soliciting your cooperation and sup- 
port in their behalf. 

By pure accident, it came to our attention a few days ago that the Air Force 
plans to construct and activate a huge laundry and dry-cleaning plant at 
Lackland Air Force Base. We are informed that both the House and the Senate 
have authorized the expenditure of $1,864,000 for this purpose; that the appro- 
priation has passed the House, the Senate Appropriations Committee, and will 
be called up in the Senate today. 

We are joined by other informed citizens of San Antonio in vigorously oppos- 
ing this project, which is the rankest form of useless waste of taxpayers’ money. 
In fact, the proposal, in the light of the laundry and dry-cleaning facilities now 
available, is downright ridiculous. 

The following are just some of the facts by which a fair investigation would 
definitely prove the lack of necessity for such waste of public funds: 

1. During World War II existing facilities—QM laundry, Fort Sam Houston 
and civilian facilities—adequately served Air Force and other military personnel 
in this area. 

2. Fort Sam Houston QM laviadry is currently operating somewhat under 
capacity in its wearing apparel department. 

3. Fort Sam Houston QM laundry is currently servicing personnel wearing 
apparel from Ellington Air Force Base in Houston; this work being trucked here 
from Houston. This certainly proves that there are unutilized facilities locally. 

4. All privately owned major latndry and dry-cleaning plants in this area 
have expanded capacities very materially since 1946. It is estimated that laun- 
dry capacity has been expanded from 75 to 100 percent, and dry-cleaning capacity 
by several hundred percent. Most of the local plants are hungry for volume, 
nilitary or civilian, at reasonable prices, considerably less than it will cost the 
Air Force to do the work! 

5. There is one plant of very considerable capacity totally Closed down, which 
can start operating as soon as they could get up steam in the boilers and recruit 
a working force. 

6. The fact that no plants here are operating more than one shift is a clear 
indication that adequate processing facilities now exist for all military personnel 
in this area. 

7. Several local privately owned plants specialize in serving Air Force and 
other military personnel. One operator is currently completing a new plant 
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near Lackland for that base’s exclusive use. Another large, privately owned 
plant is located adjacent to Randolph Air Force Base. This plant has recently 
been materially enlarged and reequipped at the specific insistence of Randolph 
officials. 

8. The construction and activation of an Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning 
plant in this area would mean bankruptcy for numerous plants which have 
expanded facilities at the request of and for the purpose of serving Air Force 
and other military installations, 

9. The proposed plant would necessarily be staffed by siphoning trained work- 
ers from our privately owned plants. You know the technique—make a survey 
of prevailing wages; set a substantially higher wage rate, plus civil-service 
advantages—while our wages are frozen! 

10. The chaos that would result from this sudden loss of volume in existing 
plants, the destructive competition it would bring about, would mean financial 
ruin for numerous privately owned plants and would result in serious loss of 
tax revenue from those plants that might be able to survive. 

11. As you are aware, during World War II, many Quartermaster laundries 
were constructed throughout the country; quite a few of them in Texas. There 
was undoubtedly some justification for some, but very little for others. To the 
best of our knowledge, with the exception of Camp Hood, none of the QM laun- 
dries constructed during that period in Texas are now in operation. Most of them 
were junked and the equipment disposed of at 10, 15, or 25 per cent on the dollar. 
Brackettville, Brownwood, and Wichita Falls are typical examples. As I recall 
it, the Wichita Falls laundry represented an original investment in excess of 
$1,000,000. Incidentally, some of this equipment, after passing through several 
speculators’ hands, found its way into some of our local plants. 

12. Undoubtedly, the businessmen of San Antonio know more about military 
methods and requirements than the businessmen of any other city in the country. 
This is especially true of the laundry and dry-cleaning industry because the mili- 
tary has always, in peace and war, been an important factor and has represented 
a substantial portion of our total volume. During World War II, the laundry 
and dry-cleaning industry of San Antonio did a tremendous volume of business 
with the QM depot at Fort Sam Houston, including dyeing and converting salvage 
uniforms for prisoners of war, etc. The then commander of the depot, the late 
General Porter, stated that the industry in San Antonio did the job quicker, 
better, and at far less cost than in Philadelphia and the several other depots 
where similar work was handled. 

13. It is not necessary to emphasize to you the natural tendency of bureaucracy 
to mushroom, whether it be military or civilian bureaucracy. We have observed 
here in San Antonio that a terrific rivalry exists between the Air Force and the 
Quartermaster. If the existing QM laundry at Fort Sam Houston was 10 times 
its present size, the Air Force would continue to demand their own private laun- 
dry. No qualified person can successfully maintain that there is a shortage of 
laundry and dry-cleaning facilities in San Antonio or that there is a bona fide 
need for an Air Force laundry at Lackland. 

Like all Bexar County citizens, we are pleased with the large appropriation 
for expansion at our several military installations, but as good citizens, we 
deplore the absolute waste of $1,864,000—even if the money is to be spent in 
Bexar County. Of course, this is only an infinitesimal amount in an appropria- 
tions bill of some $50,000,000,000 or $70,000,000,000—Dbut to the citizens of Bexar 
County it is still an awful lot of money. To add insult to injury, this needless 
expenditure would result in terrible hardship, if not bankruptcy, for a very 
considerable number of long-suffering taxpayers and voters. 

14, It will probably be asserted by the bureaucrats that this is in anticipation 
of a greatly enlarged Air Force. Our answer to that is that there will have to 
be a whole lot of expansion before our existing facilities are fully utilized. We 
suspect that this area would begin to run short of water, sewage-disposal facili- 
ties, manpower, etc., by the time existing laundry facilities are overloaded. 

15. It will be noted that this whole thing was handled in a pretty slick, if not 
outright deliberately deceptive, manner. This item is not spelled out in H. R. 
5054; no public hearings were held concerning it, no one in San Antonio has 
any knowledge of any survey ever having been made and, to the best of our 
knowledge, the officials of Lackland Air Force Base itself knew nothing about it 
until a few days ago. Why the subterfuge? 

16. As the businessmen of San Antonio are learning of this threatened waste of 
almost $2,000,000, they are showing alarm and bitter resentment. 
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17. It is well and good for the Air Force to say that, even though they have 
the appropriation, they will not necessarily construct and activate the laundry, 
but we would feel much easier, if they did not have the appropriation. Because, 
with the authorization and the appropriation, they will be in position to con- 
stantly harass, threaten, and bulldoze our industry. We do not relish the 
prospect of having a club hanging over our head. 

We sincerely hope that you will see the justice of our protest. We are con- 
fident that you are in a position to halt this outrageous and extravagant 
blunder and therefore urge that you take immediate remedial measures. Please 
promptly advise us of your decision and let us know of anything we can do to 
bring about the desired results. 

- Very sincerely yours, 
San Antonio LAUNDRY & Dry CLEANERS ASSOCIATION, 
Orvat A. SLATER, President. 


Mr. Manon. I also have a telegram from a Mr. Orval Slater, Presi- 
dent of the San Antonio Laundry and Dry Cleaners Association, which 
will be made a part of the record at this point: 

San Antonio, TEx., September 15, 1951. 


Hon. Pavut KI_pay, 
United States Representative: 

George Mahon, chairman, subcommittee on appropriations, now hearing sup- 
plemental construction bill which includes funds for construction of laundry 
and dry-cleaning plant concerning which we have contacted you. Please check 
this information, present objections we have sent you. Also urge subcommittee 
to oppose use of emergency funds voted yesterday by the Senate for the construc- 
tion of this unnecessary plant. 


Orvat A. SLATER. 
Mr. Manon. This meeting has been called to hear you gentlemen 
regarding the proposed establishment of a laundry and dry-cleaning 
plant at Catan Air Force Base, Tex. I believe you gentlemen have 


a prepared statement. Will you proceed. 
Mr. Crow. My name is Glenn Crow. I operate the Plaza Laundry 


in San Antonio, Tex. I was employed by the United States Navy as 
plant superintendent of the naval base laundry in Corpus Christi 
during the early part of World War II. I have with me Paul Renton, 
and Mr. Berg who operates the Shepherd Laundries in San Antonio, 
Tex. 

The laundries and dry cleaners of San Antonio, Tex., held a meet- 
ing Tuesday, September 18, 1951, for the specific purpose of discuss- 
ing the proposed laundry and dry-cleaning plant at the Lackland 
Air Force Base. We were commissioned in this meeting to represent 
the laundries and dry cleaners of San Antonio before this committee. 

The laundries and dry cleaners of San Antonio are definitely op- 
ewe to the proposed expenditure of approximately $2,000,000 for a 

aundry and dry-cleaning plant to be constructed at Lackland Air 
Force Base, because : 

1. San Antonio has 26 laundries alone, not counting the present mili- 
tary operated plants with rated capacities to process, far in excess, the 
local military demand. These plants absorbed over 100 percent of 
the laundry demand during the last war on a most successful basis. 

2. If the military in San Antonio would properly prorate all bundle 
work, flat work, etc., these bases would not suffer, but have at their 
disposal, all large production facilities of San Antonio which are now 
begging for business. . 

3. If the post exchange, which controls the concessionaries, would 
allow all of the plants to process these bundles on a controlled prora- 
tion, the demand for complete service would cease. (At Lackland 
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Base alone, the military has requested a plant to be constructed adja- 
cent to the base. This plant will soon be completed at a huge cost by 
individuals just to serve Lackland alone). 

4. The Quartermaster laundry at Fort Sam Houston is presently 
laundering tons and tons of linen for Ellington Field fos! hauling 
same by truck over a 500-mile round-trip per load. The Quarter- 
master laundry at Fort Sam Houston alone now has one-half of its 

rment-finishing units standing idle. 

5. The installation of this plant would create a much greater labor 
shortage than now exists in San Antonio, as San Antonio according 
to statistics has no surplus labor available. 

The laundries and dry cleaners of San Antonio are now making an 
accurate survey of its total plant production facilities. Due to the 
fact that all plants have greatly increased their equipment tonnage 
since 1945, this additional expansion will be proof enough that San 
Antonio can and will absorb all military laundry if given a chance. 
Our vast flat work ironing capacities are available to serve all posts 
on linen demand. Consequently, these production facilities which 
are available to the Air Force, if utilized properly, can and will save 
this vast expenditure. We therefore respectfully submit that these 
facts, along with our previous letter of September 10, 1951, addressed 
to Congressman Paul Kilda , be considered, and the appropriation 
for the Lackland Air Force Base laundry and dry cleaning plant be 


stricken from the bill. If the committee has any questions, we will 
be glad to answer them to the best of our ability. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Manon. General Myers, will you and Mr. Fairhurst prepare 
for the record, a statement indicating the position of the Air Force 


in this matter, giving us all the facts and circumstance. 


(The following statement was submitted by the Department of the 
Air Force :) 


1. The Department of the Air Force is requesting funds for the construction 
of a 20,000-man laundry and dry-cleaning plant at Lackland Air Force Base to 
serve seven Air Force bases with a population of approximately 79,000 Air Force 
personnel in the San Antonio, Tex., area. 

2. Determination for the need for this facility is based on the following cri- 
teria: 

(a) Multishift operation during the expansion period. Operating three shifts, 
this facility can serve, at a maximum, only 60 percent of the total Air Force 
personnel programed to utilize this facility. 

(b) Utilization on an area basis. For example, Perrin Air Force Base is 
approximately 200 miles from Lackland Air Force Base. 

(c) Nonavailability of other Air Force or Government facilities. The De- 
partment of Army operates a 20,000-man plant at Fort Sam Houston and serves 
approximately 18,000 Army personnel at that station plus Brooks General Hos- 
pital. Remaining unused capacity is totally inadequate to meet Air Force re- 
quirements in that area. 

(d) Amortization of initial costs for buildings and equipment within 2.8 years. 

‘ (e) Adequate commercial facilities are not available. It must be noted that 
the requested facility will serve a population of approximately 18,000 Air Force 
personnel outside of the San Antonio metropolitan area. This workload is equal 
to the total one-shift capacity of the proposed facility. Based on three shift 
operations, the remaining maximum capacity of the proposed facility is capable 
of serving approximately 50 percent of the 61,000 Air Force population in the San 
Antonio metropolitan area, leaving an overflow of 31,000 Air Force personnel 
which must rely on complete service from local industry. This study does not 
consider the increasing demand on local laundry and dry-cleaning industry re- 
sulting from: 
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(1) Increased civilian employment at military bases. 
(2) Expansion within the Department of the Army. 


(3) Increased workload generated by dependents of military personnel at 
Air Force bases. 

(4) Impact on civilian economy through increased general employment. 

f. The most economical source of service for Government property. Based on 
fiscal year 1950 data for Air Force world-wide operations and average com- 
mercial rates within the continental United States, covering comparative costs, 
annual savings in amount of $623,345 will be effected by processing Government 
property only in the requested facility. 

g. The most economical source of service for airmen. Based on similar data, 
average annual net out-of-pocket savings in amount of $32.50 will accrue to each 
airman. 

2. The Laundry and Dry Cleaning Association, San Antonio, Tex., is opposed 
to the construction of this facility on the premise that local facilties have 
unused capacities in excess of the military demand in that area. The Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has requested a complete survey by the local industry to 
substantiate their statements that adequate facilities are available at reasonable 
cost. 


3. The Air Force has programed laundry and dry-cleaning plants only where 
the service cannot be provided by their Government facilities or where local 
commercial industry cannot provide the same at reasonable costs. The plant at 
Lackland Air Force Base was programed on this basis. The results of the sur- 
vey referred to above will be presented to the committee and will be designed 
to show conclusively whether or not local industry does in fact have adequate 
facilities and will perform the service at a cost which will justify paying the 
additional costs over and above those to construct and operate a Government- 
owned plant. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen: we will give this matter our 
eareful consideration and delay our final determination until you 
have submitted additional facts and recommendations which have 
been requested of you in our discussion off the record. 

Mr. Crow. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


Txuurspay, Sepremper 13, 1951. 


Frying Tratyrne ComMaAnp 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. 

General Disosway, will you proceed with a discussion of your public- 
works requirements for the Air Training Command. 

General Disosway. This morning we will take up the flying stations 
of the Flying Training Command. We have one basic military 
station. The others are all the contract training. There are two multi- 
engine, eight single-engine, four observer, three fighter-bomber 
combat crew-training stations, three all-weather combat crew-train- 
ing stations, two B-47 training schools, one B-29 training school, and 
a helicopter and liaison training school. 


GoopreLtow Arr Force Bass, Tex. 


We will take them up by function, beginning with Goodfellow Air 
Force Base, page C-34, which is the one basic school we will retain 
within the training command, to give us uniformity and to inspect 
the other schools which are under contract. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us an over-all statement with respect to 
the Goodfellow Air Force Base at San Angelo, and as to your re- 
quirements. 

General Drsosway. Yes, sir. 
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Goodfellow Air Force Base is located 3 miles southeast of San 
Angelo, Tex., on 1,072 acres of Government-owned land purchased 
at a cost of $35,291. It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been 
used continually since that time. The planned use of the base is for 
training. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
this planned mission, and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $5,774,680 at this base.. 
The runway system and building area are being fully utilized, but 
runways must be constructed on auxiliary fields and present facilities 
must be augmented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $1,583,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: pavements $1,214,000; utilities $16,- 
000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major ttems and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 


AUXILIARY FIELD 


Mr. Manon. You are not doing much at Goodfellow Air Force 
Base. Where is the proposed construction of an auxiliary landing 
strip to be located ? 

General Drsosway. It is Van Court Auxiliary Field. It is about 
9 miles south of Goodfellow Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. Is it near any town? 

General Disosway. No, sir. It is pretty well out in the country. 

Mr. Taser. Nine miles from the field ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. This is where they go out and prac- 
tice landings and take-offs, Mr. Taber. These are the beginning 
students. They get them at the home field and fly them out there 
to practice take-offs and landings. 

Mr. Manon. That is just routine? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have this? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to do a good job of training. 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. : 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Manon. That is $809,000. That is in the estimates. Then there 
is the construction of runways, for $405,000. What is that? 

General Disosway. That is auxiliary field No. 2. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that ? 

General Disosway. That is Pullian Field. That is also about 10 
miles from Goodfellow in another direction, to separate the traffic. 


HUMAN RESOURCES BUILDING 


Mr. Manon. What is this “HRRC”? 
General Dtsosway. That is the human resources again, sir. This 
is going to be the testing, the developing of new programs, checking 
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on matters of instruction, at all the basic schools. This will be the 
headquarters for that. 


Mea ere You propose that in each and every one of these basic 
schools 

General Disosway. No, sir. This is the only military basic school. 
This will be at Goodfellow. We will get the data and make the tests 


in the civilian schools. There will be nine civilian basic schools to 
take care of the basic load. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Manon. In order to have these auxiliary runways, will you 
have to have additional land? 

General Disosway. 649 acres for Van Court, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Goodfellow, Mr. Shep- 

ard? 
. Mr. Suerparp. There is one question I would like to ask. 

All of these projects, of course, have been formulated upon the cri- 
teria that have been indicated in your original presentation ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 


POLICY AS TO EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. I want to put this in the record. This is not the 
proper place for it, but we will put it in again, if necessary. I want 


the record to show that any approval by the committee and by the 
Congress, so far as I am concerned, of these various projects does not 
mean that it is mandatory upon the Air Force to go forth and con- 
struct each and every one of these various facilities. It may develop 
in <i a reconsideration of your plans that some of these projects 


may be eliminated, or portions of the projects may be eliminated, or 
edifices which you had contemplated building will not be built, or the 
plans will be changeds and so on. It should not be interpreted as a 
commitment to the community or to the base when we approve a 
general appropriation bill for this public works. 


Geenral Disosway. I believe that is thoroughly understood, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Manon. I think it ought to be. 

General Disosway. That if some development or technique is dis- 
covered between the time the money is appropriated and before it is 
spent it will not be spent. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we want you to have the privilege and 
we want you to reserve the right to change your mind with respect to 
a on these expenditures ; though not with respect to increases, 
of course. 


General Trmpertaxe. We understand that, sir. That is the way 
we intend to do this. 
Mr. Manon. I know you understand it, but I thought it would be 


well to have it in the record, so that no one could dispute the attitude 
of the committee and the attitude of the Air Force. 


Mr. Taber, do you have any questions on Goodfellow ? 
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RATIO OF STUDENTS TO PERMANENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How much load do you have there now? 

General Disosway. How many students? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many do you anticipate? 

General Disosway. About the same load, sir. It will stay about 
the same. 

Mr. Taser. There is a funny thing about this. You have a given 
number of students, and you have a set-up for about twice as many 
airmen and more than half as many officers. It sounds like the per- 
manent personnel set-up is overdone. There may be a reason for it, 
but I would like to have an explanation. 

General Disosway. Mr. Taber, these are not the same types of train- 
ing stations that we were talking about yesterday and the day before. 

Mr. Taper. I appreciate that, but if you have an officer for each 
student airman, or nearly that many, and two trained airmen, it 
sounds like a pretty liberal allowance. 

General Disosway. For each one of the students in training. We 
have to have one instructor for each four students, just for the flying 
phase, sir. 

Mr. Taser. For each four students? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. That does not include the 
supervisory flying personnel. There is academic training which re- 
quires 1 per 20 students. We must have military training. We make 
officers as well as fliers out of these people. 

Then in the maintenance of the aircraft we have to have mainte- 
nance and supply officers. Then there is the normal base overhead 
of officers. That is the way you come out with your officers on your 
level-off as opposed to the number of students. 

Mr. Taser. Well, according to the set-up here, you have this many 
airmen. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Trained airmen. That is double the number of stu- 
dents. 

General Disosway. That is to take care of the airplanes, sir. You 
see, we will have a number of training aircraft and 10 administrative 
aircraft, making up the total airplanes on this base. These airmen 
and some civilians maintain them. That, as a matter of fact, is a very 
low figure, Mr. Taber, to maintain this many aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Let us take up the next project. 


Reese Ar Force Base, Tex. 


General Disosway. The next project is Reese Air Force Base, 
page C-76, which is a twin-engine advanced school. 

r. MAnon. Will you give us a brief historical statement about 
this base, and also a brief statement about your requirements in the 
proposed program ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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Reese Air Force Base is located 12 miles west of Lubbock, Tex., on 
1,635 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially occupied in 
1941, and has been under Air Force jurisdiction since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for training purposes. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission, and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base which might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $4,989,594 in this base. 
All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with 
new 25-yvear-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $207,000. Included in the major 
items is the following: Utilities, $123,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. At Reese Air Force Base you have how many military 
personnel at present / 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Disosway. That total includes the civilians. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. What was that figure? 

General Disosway. We have 712 civilians. 

Mr. Taser. How many officers and students? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I am always shocked when we get to the civilian per- 
sonnel numbers at these various bases. Are we finding any way, 
after all our hue and cry about the overemployment of civilian per- 


sonnel, toward a reduction / 

General Disosway. Well, actually this base is going te be reduced 
by the end of the year. 

Mr. Manon. You mean we will have more students and less sup- 
porting personnel ¢ 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. We are in the position now 
in-all of these flying bases and ID and Tech bases of building up; 
so, we do have surplus personnel at these bases now training cadres 
for the ones that are going to open. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General D:sosway. Also, I think you must remember that the 
mere fact that an airman completes a training course does not mean 
by any manner of means that he is fully qualified to do the work. 
As he stays in the service longer and works more he can perform 
more work, and then you can reduce the number of personnel. 

Mr. Manon. All of your construction here at Reese is minor. Are 
there any questions on Reese Air Force Base? 

Mr. Taper. Let us see. You have $760,000 for a new hangar. You 
have three existing hangars now. . 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tater. I believe I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, any questions on Reese ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 
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HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. You are going to have some Wherry housing there. 
Where are you asking for that money ? 

General Myers. That money, sir, is in the general provisions of 
the authorization bill, and a separate section. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


We will proceed with the next base, please. 


Vance Atr Force Basr, OKxaA. 


General Disosway. Vance Air Force Base, page C-91, is the same 
type of school as Reese; advanced multiengine. 

Mr. Manon. Do you only have two of these bases ? 

General Disosway. Only two of the advanced multiengine. 

Mr. Manon. Do you contemplate any more ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. With the build-up of the Air Force will these two 
bases be able to take care of the situation ? 

General Disosway. For 95 wings; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you have more than 95 wings, will you expand these 
schools or build other schools? 

General Disosway. We are studying that now, sir, as to whether it 
will be cheaper to add twin runways, more parking area, more main- 
tenance facilities, and get more auxiliary fields, so that we can spread 
the load around the country and not get air saturation, or to open 
up other bases. 

Mr. Manon. What are you proposing to do at Vance Air Force 
Base? 

General Disosway. This is a twin-engine advanced training, sir, 
B-25. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Give us a general statement about the history of the 
base and your requirement. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Vance Air Force Base is located 4 miles south-southwest of Enid, 
Okla., on 995 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially oc- 
cupied in 1941, and has been used continuously since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for training purposes. Present facilities 
are inadequate to support this planned mission, and the Department 
of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base which 
might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $6,433,661 in this base. 
All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with 
new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $237,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Administrative and community buildings, 
$174,000; utilities, $22,000.. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed in- 
formation with respect to the major items and all other items included 
in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. These are minor requests, similar to others we have 
had. Are there any questions? 

89249—51—pt. 1——14 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many personnel do you have there now? 
‘General Disosway. We have 634 civilians. 

Mr. Taser. How many students? 

General Disosway. The load for this base is planned to be the 
same as Reese. 

The civilian figures vary on these bases as to the availability of 
hiring them in those areas to do the work. We substitute an airman 
where we cannot hire a civilian. Your over-all total is the same, but 
we substitute 1 for 1. 

Mr. Manon. You have to maintain the aircraft? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. How many aircraft are there at this base? 

General Disosway. At both Vance and Reese there will be certain 
training aircraft and 10 administrative aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 

We will proceed to the next base. 


Jer ApvANCED SINGLE-ENGINE Bases 


General Disosway. The next seven bases will all be the same. 
These will be jet advanced single-engine—Williams, Bryan, Big 
Springs, Del Rio, Laredo, Clovis, and Luke. Some of these are open 
and some are not. The requirements will be the same for every one 
of the bases. 

In other words, the things needed at each base will be the same, 
because we will have the same number of aircraft and the same num- 
ber of students. 

Mr. Manon. What will these aircraft be? 

General Disosway. They will be T-28’s, T-33’s, which is the twin 
place jet trainer, and either F-80’s, F-84’s or F-86’s plus adminis- 
trative aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Will all of these aircraft, except the administrative, 
be jet-propelled ¢ 

Gonueal Disosway. The T-28’s are not jets, sir. The T-33’s and the 
F-80’s are. 

Mr. Manon. What are the T aircraft? 

General Disosway. The T-28 is the North American advanced 
single-engine aircraft. We substitute them in that program for the 
jet, because we can give some instrument training and some basic 
gunnery training in that aircraft. It is far less expensive as an air- 
plane to fly than the jet. We give as much training in that as we 
can, and then put them in the jet. 


RUNWAYS FOR JET AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. I thought we were told by the Air Force that the jet 
aircraft were bringing on a revolution in the construction of runways, 
and that the asphalt runway would not suffice, and that for your 
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take-offs, where you had that hot blast coming out, you had to have 
concrete, and so on. We discussed that yesterday or the day before. 

General Disosway. The day before, sir. 

Mr. Manon. To some extent. Is it not true that there was some 
representation to this committee, or at least some statement, that 
the jet was going to change not only the length of the runway but the 
composition of the runway ? 

General Disosway. It is definitely going to change the length, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Of course we know that. 

General DisoswAy. As to the composition of it, I think Colonel 
Weinert said the other day that they now have a composition asphalt 
which will withstand the jet blast. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we have conducted quite a few tests 
to find out whether the asphalt-type runways are suitable under 
operating conditions. We thought at first that we would have to have 
concrete at least on the ends of the runways and in the warm-up paths, 
but our tests show that a properly graded dense asphalt will withstand 
this jet blast to the extent that it is likely to be obtained in actual 
operations. 

In other words, if you take one of these airplanes with its nose 
pointed up and continuously for a half hour blast that pavement in 
one spot, it will soften it up and ruin it, but when it sets there for a 
couple of minutes it may just barely affect the surface, but it restores 
itself, and the next airplane will not hit it right in that particular 
spot. 

"So we feel that by proper control of a dense-graded asphalt we can 
obtain a satisfactory runway; and in most cases that type of construc- 
tion will be cheaper. That is the policy we have adopted after tests 
and consultation with the engineers, with their best engineering 
talent. 

Mr. Mauon. Let me ask you to contrast the strength and stability 
an dthickness of the runway at the Vance Air Force Base or at Reece 
Air Force Base with the type of runway you have to have at these 
jet-training schools. In other words, does the jet require a better 
and stronger and more expensive runway than these fields to which 
I referred ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir; it does. The operational airplane fully 
loaded does. That would not apply to your training. 

Mr. Mauon. Lam only talking about training. 

General Myers. The training aircraft do not require the heavy type 
of pavement that operational aircraft do. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, could your jet operation take place at 
Reese or at Vance on those runways just the same as on the runways 
which you propose ? 

General Disosway. Except for the length of them that is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Except for the length ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


REACTIVATIONS 


Mr. Manon. With respect to these bases that you are now going 
to talk about, they are all reactivations, are they not? 
General Disosway. Not all of them, sir; no, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. What is new? 

General Disosway. Let us see. We are reactivating Bryan, Big 
Springs, Del Rio, Laredo, and Clovis in the single-engine field. 

Mr. Taper. Del Rio? 

General Disosway. Del Rio; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is on the Mexican border. 

Mr. Taper. Js that called Laughlin? 

General D sosway. That is correct, sir. But Williams and Luke 
and Craig are now active. 

Mr. Manon. They are now active? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. We are using them. 

Mr. Manon. My point was this: There is no new base selected to be 
built up from scratch ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. These were all training command 
bases during the war. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 


FLYING TIME AT WILLIAMS BASE 


Mr. Suepparp. Just a moment before you leave that subject. What 
is the actual flying time on Williams per year? 

General Disosway. The flying time on Williams? You mean what 
is actually going on now? 

Mr. Suerrarp. No. What is your ability climatically speaking to 
fly at Williams Base in Arizona, hours per year? 

General Disosway. We can multiply that out. We are figuring 
on 80 hours per jet and 95 hours for the T-28’s. 

General Asensio. You wanted it from a climatic point of view, 
did you not? 

General Disosway. How many flying days? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

General Disosway. 365. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you operating all-weather there? 

General Dtsosway. No, sir. They just do not have clouds out 
there, Mr. Sheppard. They may have one dust storm or they may 
have one rainstorm a year, but that is all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That goes for November, December, and so forth? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are not trying to underrate the great south- 
west, are you, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suerrarp. No. Having lived in that country as long as I did, 
it is difficult to see how, if you are not flying an all-weather operation, 
you can get by November, December, and January particularly. 

General Disosway. There is very little bad weather, sir. I do not 
recall losing a complete flying day out there. You may lose a part 
of a day because of a rainstorm or a snowstorm, 

Mr. Sueppanp. If it were anything, by and between your rain and 
snow, it would obviously be a freezing condition that would take 
place in that area. 

Mr. Manon. Where is Williams with respect to Tucson ? 

General Disosway. It is about 30 miles east of Phoenix. 

Mr. Taper. Of Phoenix? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. In the mountains? 

General Disosway. No, sir; it is on the plain, on the Phoenix plain. 

Mr. Manon. It is horribly hot there, I guess. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. It gets a little warm in the summer 
out there. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question: Your criteria will be 
the same at these various bases? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What you have said on the over-all will apply specifi- 
cally here? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 


NEED FOR BASES IN 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Why is it necessary to have these bases? 

General Disosway. Well, against the number of pilots that we are 
going to need in the Air Force we will have a rate of graduates to 
maintain the 95-wing program. That provides for a rotation to the 
combat seats. Two schools will produce twin-engine graduates who 
will go to MATS as copilots, down to the B—29 school, and to troop 
carrier. The other schools will produce these jet fighters for the all- 
weather and the fighter-bomber CCTS’s. In other words, they will go 
to another course after this where they will work on the tactical ap- 
plication of the airplane, where they will learn to use the airplane as 
a weapon. Then they will go into tactical units. 

This is all phased with the number of aircraft being produced which 
will be put in units, to get the pilots in those aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Is this an austere minimum program for 95 groups, 
or have you some overplus in this to take care of additional groups, 
in case we augment the size of the Air Force? 

General Disosway. No; this is just for the 95 wings. 


POSSIBILITY OF DOING WITH LESS BASES THAN REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question: Instead of having six 
fields, could you not do as well or better by having say a couple of 
them, building them larger, or three of them, building them larger? 
What was the thinking in selecting these places ? 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairmen, the jet aircraft has a produc- 
tive rate of so many hoursa month. You can park so many on a field. 
You can see the numbers that we are parking on these fields now. 
If you get much past that, you cannot handle them on the ground. In 
other words, we have the same trouble that the airliners have. It is 
not how many lands and take-offs they can make an hour, or how 
many people they can bring in; it is just a question of handling them 
on the ground. 

Mr. Manon. Just as with automobiles, you have parking troubles? 

General Disosway. That is right. If we can increase the produc- 
tivity of the aircraft, then we can get along with fewer aircraft and 
get the same number of hours for the students. Then we can go to 
auxiliary field operations. 

At the present time this is what we consider the maximum we can 
handle on each base, and we have already, to be quite frank with you, 
stretched this one. They are really going to have to go to make this 
work. This is as far as we can go on it. 
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Bie Sprrine Arr Force Base, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Let us take up the first project, then. 

rage Disosway. That is Big Spring, shown on pages C-5, 6, 
and 7. 

Mr. Manon. This is the Big Spring Municipal Airport. Give us 
a brief statement of the historica Ser. Finer of this base. Tell us 
first, in a general way, what your proposed construction is and what 
funds you have already received, as well as what funds will be re- 
quired further. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Big Spring Air Force Base is located 3 miles west of Big 
Spring, Tex., on 1,699 acres of land of which 1,279 acres are city owned 
and 420 privately owned. Acquisition by lease and fee is now in proc- 
ess by the Air Force. It was initially occupied in 1943 and turned 
over to the city of Big Spring in 1947. The planned use of the base 
is for training. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to 
support this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for 
the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $7,239,742 at this base. The runway 
system and much of the building area still exist but the present facili- 
ties must be augmented with new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $2,863,0000. Included in the 
major items are the following: pavements, $515,000; administrative 
and recreational buildings, $947,000; utilities, $206,000; storage and 
shops, $686,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. You have already let a number of contracts. To what 
— you got this base ready for operation? When will it be 
ready ? 

General Disosway. The first students go into Big Spring the 3d 
of January, 1952. That means we will have people out there prior 
to that time, but the first students actually start training in January. 

Mr. Manon. Here you require runway extensions and taxiways, 
airfield lighting, fire stations, training headquarters, officers’ mess, 
and so forth. 

You have had available to you thus far for this base how much? 
Is the figure $3,133,000 ? 

General Disosway. We have an authorization for that amount. 
We are asking for $2,863,000. 

General TroperLAKke. Previous funds for that station amounted 
to $13,822,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I was getting at. What we have before 
us is an additional authorization ? 

General Disosway. We received funds for this station in the second 
supplemental. 

fr. Manon. So, this is an additional authorization for the base? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I knew that you could not build a base for $3 million. 

General Trupertake. Those contracts have all been let. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the big stuff is not in this request, or in 
this authorization; is it, General ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND 


Mr. Manon. Do you have some land involved in this? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. Those are items 21 and 22. That is for 
the extension of the runway on the field and for auxiliary fields. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total number of acres being requested ? 

General Disosway. Three hundred for the runway extension and 
160 for the auxiliary field. 

Mr. Manon. I see you have proposed a chapel. This is a 10-year 
program ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; a 10-year program. 

Mr. Manon. You have a guardhouse proposed at $83,000. This is 
going to be much smaller than some that you propose at these indoc- 
trination centers ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. That is because of the total 
number of military personnel there. 

Mr. Manon. Then you have a warehouse that you estimate is going 
to cost something less than half a million dollars. 

Are the items at Big Spring quite similar to the items at the other 
bases, or some of the other bases? 

General Disosway. At some of the other bases we already have 
some of these things. 

Mr. Manon. At some of them you do not have anything to speak of 
yet? 

General Disosway. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Manon. So that they will vary ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. But the finished product will be quite similar at all 
of these places? 

General Disosway. What we have done, on each functional-type 
base, is to draw up what is needed on that base. This will show it to 
you graphically. We have put down on a piece of paper what you 
have to have in order to operate this number of aircraft. We have 
this for each base. Then we have put in the various colors to show 
what is at the base, what was in the second supplemental, what was in 
the fourth supplemental, and what we are programing for in this 
budget. Then what is still lacking at each one of those bases. As 
they get more, we will fill these blocks in until we eventually get them 
all in. 

Mr. Manon. As a practical matter, when you consider a base such 
as Big Spring, we have already spent a very considerable sum there; 
and, if we do not follow through and complete the base, then the base 
will not be in a position to be used satisfactorily. In other words, 
we have already committed ourselves at most of these points to go 
ahead ; otherwise, we will have thrown away a lot of money on previous 
construction ¢ 

General Disosway. You can use the base, sir; but you cannot get 
the efficient use of the base such as you could if you had the rest of 
the facilities there. . 

Mr. Manon. The proposed runways and extensions? 

‘ General Disosway. That is right, and hangars and shops and ware- 
ouses. 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Big Spring? 
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GUARDHOUSE 


Mr. Suerrarp. I have no questions, but I did note a difference in 
the cost per square foot of construction of the guardhouse as against 
the club. The guardhouse is higher than the club. I was under the 
impression that a guardhouse would not have as many openings as 
a club. 

General Disosway. The club I think is of wood. The guardhouse 
is masonry. 

General Myers. Portions of the guardhouse, as mentioned before, 
must be masonry. Also they require the cells. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. This base has been run almost 10 years, has it not ? 

General Disosway. It was running during the war and then it was 
closed down after the war. Now we are reactivating it. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Taner. Were there not quite a number of facilities there ? 

General Disosway. At this base, like many others, the facilities 
disappeared between the time it was closed and when we started to 
reactivate it. 

Mr. Taser. So, this is practically. all a new job? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. They had some hangars and runways, and that is 
about all. 

Mr. Taser. What about the warehouses; did they disappear, too? 

Colonel Busn. There are some warehouses left. There are ap- 
proximately 57,000 square feet left. 

Mr. Taser. How much have you already built under the second 
supplemental ? 

General Drsosway. There was existing, when we went into the 
base, 56,680 square feet. We are building 52,000 square feet. There 
was none in the second. supplemental. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have there during the war? 

General Disosway. How many square feet, you mean ? 

Mr. Taner. | think we had better say how many cadets ? 

Mr. Manon. It was a bombardier school during World War II. 

Mr. Taper. It was a different type of school. This is going to be 
a flying school for pilots? 

General Disosway. That is correct, single-engine jets. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taxer. That is all I have on this item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, Mr. Chairman, some of this demonstrates 
the fact that much of this detailed examination should have been 
gone into last year when the big job of construction was first auth- 
orized. It is demonstrated at Big Spring. The request here is some- 
thing over $2 million, but it has already been pointed out that $13 
million of construction has already gone into this base. So, in many 
cases the barn has already been built and maybe the horse is in it 
and maybe he is not. So that this buttoning up job that we are 
doing is comparatively unimportant. Even at that, we do not have 
sufficient time, I feel, to go into some of these matters. We should 
have had more time originally to go into them, to go into the criteria, 
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to see whether the criteria were austere or not. Some of these set-ups 
do not look very austere. 


CHAPELS 


I did want to ask one question. Is there any difference between 
your estimate of cost of chapels built on a 10-year basis as against 
chapels built on a 25-year basis? All of them that I have seen are 
estimated at $141,000. 

General Myers. It is $141,000 on the 10-year basis and $150,000 
on the 25-year basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not yet seen any at $150,000. 

General Myers. They are in here. I do not believe we have yet 
seen one at that figure, but we have some in here. 


LEASED LAND 


Mr. Scrivner. At this base, according to your statement, the Gov- 
ernment owns only 420 acres and is leasing 1,279 acres. What is the 
nature of your lease there?’ With whom is it? After you spend $13 
million there, I suppose it is a little late to inquire, but I still think 
we ought to know. 

General TrmpertaKe. I can read from our papers here, if you like. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care where the information comes from. 

General TrmpBerLaAke. Recapture rights: We have recapture rights 
at this airport; 1,279 acres of recapturable land now under lease for 


nominal rental. Fee title acquired on 619 acres of land contiguous to 
the base. This had once been a base but had been sold to private 


interests. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume a situation may develop where you 
would cease operations on this base. With reference to all of the 
money that will have been spent on it, $13 million, and it may well 
be $16 million, will all of that revert back to the city? 

General Myers. May I answer that ,sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care who answers it. 

General Myrrs. This is a question again of these recapture rights. 
We do not like to exercise our rights of recapture because under those 
conditions, at the end of our use, the land would revert to the city; 
in fact, at the end of the emergency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will all the improvements? 

General Myers. We would still own the improvements, but you 
can imagine the conditions that would exist. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have to imagine, because I have run into 
one of those situations myself, and it is not a desirable one at all. 

General Myers. No, sir. So, what we do is, instead of exercising 
our recapture rights, we make an agreement, in this case with the 
city, for a long-term lease, at a nominal rental, on a long-term basis, 
renewable for an indefinite period, so that we do not run into that 
situation. Either we do that or we get the land donated or we buy 
it outright. We propose to protect the Government’s interests here 
and not have that condition occur. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to your statement, you will purchase 300 
additional acres, which will give you 900 acres Government-owned— 
according to page C-5 the figure is 700 acres—but I assume that there 
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is no other land that is owned by the city that you could lease in the 
same way ? 

General Myers. That is right. This is additional land not owned 
by the city, which land is required. We will either own or have long- 
term leases on the entire facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by long-term leases? 

General Myers. Renewable indefinitely; usually renewable indefi- 
nitely from year to year, at a nominal rental. In some cases we have 
leases, or will make leases of from 25 to 30 years or 50 years, depend- 
ing upon what arrangements we can make, but in most cases they are 
1 year leases, renewable indefinitely. Of course, we cannot lease for 
more than a year. We cannot obligate the Government for more than 
a year at atime. But we can make an agreement for a period of 50 
years renewable from year to year, or indefinitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you have any auxiliary fields in connection with 
this base during the war? 

General Disosway. As a bombardier station it did not need aux- 
iliary fields. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


PISTOL RANGE 


Mr. Davis. Just one small item; with respect to the pistol range, 
you show 14 acres and an item of $15,000. What is the breakdown on 
that? 

General Disosway. That is just to construct the butts so that you 
can fire into them. 

Mr. Davis. It has nothing to do with the acquisition of the land, 
then ? 

General Disosway. No, sir, just to put up the proper butts and 
stands. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 


SIMILAR REQUIREMENTS FOR SINGLE-ENGINE TRAINING BASES 


Mr. Taser. I understood you in answer to Mr. Mahon to say that 
all of these seven projects had the same capacity and the same number 
of personnel prospectively ? 

General Disosway. That is correct sir. 

Mr. Taser. And the equipment, and so forth, at all of these flying 
fields, is more or less alike? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taner. They are all for single-engine trainers? 

General Disosway. That is correct as to the next seven of these. 


Bryan Arr Force Base, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Let us take up the next station, Bryan. Give us a brief 
statement about this proposed project. Of course, we know the over- 
all criteria involved. This is another one of these advance single- 
— schools. Will you make a statement on that at this point 

reneral Disosway. Yes, sir. 


Bryan Air Force Base is located 6 miles southwest of Bryan, Tex. 
on 1,916 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially occupied 
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in 1948, placed in an inactive status in 1945 and reactivated July 1, 
1951. The planned mission of this base is for operational use. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $5,800,000. 
Existing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation of new 10-year- 
life construction is required to provide the base with air auxiliary 
landing field. 

The present request for the base is $1,900,000. Included in the major 
items is the following: Pavements $1,762,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


AUXILIARY FIELD 


Mr. Scrivner. All you are asking for here is runways for an aux- 
iliary field and land for an auxiliary field, is that correct ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

<a ect This is for the completion of the base so it will be 
usable 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are using it now or is this an auxiliary field? 

General Disosway. Bryan gets its first students on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. We are just getting it reactivated. As you recall, last spring, 
we delayed the auxiliary fields, for the 1952 budget. As the student 
load builds up, we will need the auxiliary field. 

Mr. Manon. Where is this auxiliary field going to be? 

General Disosway. At Hearn. 

Mr. Manon. Do they already have a field there? 

General Disosway. There is a field there. The city is moving a 
high line, and they had a prison camp up there, and they are moving 
a few objects so we can put in the field. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me, in the case of these auxiliary fields, if 
ou could build them near some pretty good sized towns, they would 
rave a use for them in the event that we abandon the base. I am 

just talking generally now. 

There is not much in this other than the auxiliary field and you are 
going to have to build the runways and actually make the field, is 
that right? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where is the land for this purpose? Are you just 
going to use the city’s land ? 

General Disosway. That is item 22, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Bryan? 

Mr. Sortvner. Maybe the statement was not complete, but I under- 
stood the General to say you are taking over what had been a prison 
camp. 

Gaal Disosway. No, sir. That is at Hearn. They had a pris- 
oner-of-war camp at Hearn during the war. 

Mr. Taser. That is not one of these we have put up yet or have to 

ut up? 
Genenit Disosway. No,sir. Thisisan abandoned one. That is not 
where we are putting the auxiliary field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was that Government-owned ? 

General Disosway. No, sir; it was not. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Now you find it necessary to buy the land? 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions on Bryan, take up 
the next one. 


Crovis Arr Force Basr, N. Mex. 


General Disosway. Clovis is the next base, New Mexico. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about that base. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Clovis Air Force Base is located 614 miles from Clovis, N. Mex., on 
3,459 acres of land of which 735 are leased and the remaining 2.724 
are Government-owned. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has 
been under Air Force jurisdiction since that time. The planned utili- 
zation of the base is for training. There are no school facilities at 
this base at this time and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the 
proposed purpose. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $9,967,340 
but the construction is in such a state of repair that it is uneconomical 
to repair or maintain it and it is proposed to replace much of it with 
new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $4,670,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $2,014,000; utilities, $206,- 
000; storage and shops, $862, 000; training buildings, $361,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. That was used during World War II for what pur- 
pose ¢ 

General Disosway. That was a bomber base. 

Mr. Manon. That is, the B-29? 

General Disosway. No; the B-24. 


AUXILIARY FIELD 


Mr. Manon. Your total request here is for $4,670,000, and you have 
some rather sizable items. One of the largest is the auxiliary field. 
Where will that be? : 

General Disosway. General Myers, do you have that? 

General Myers. No, I have been out there, and that auxiliary field 
is to be constructed near the present reservation. I would say it is 
about a mile and a half or 2 miles, as I remember it, from the present 
reservation. But that sounds too close. 

Mr. Manon. It does to me. 

Mr. Sueprparp. There would be no necessity for an auxiliary field 
in that proximity if you have adequate provision at the base. 

Mr. Manon. That line two is for what? 

General Disosway. Taxiway. 

Mr. Manon. Is that for the same auxiliary field? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have fuel storage there? 

General Disosway. On the base proper: that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And you are providing a building for academic train- 
ing or have requested funds for that and for training squadron head- 
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quarters, utilities, and maintenance shops, which is $686,000. This 
station will more or less follow the same pattern as the others? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As I recall, at Clovis you have some pretty good run- 
ways; have you not? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. They are 10,000 feet long. 

Mr. Manon. It is just an open plain there? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And they are concrete; are they not? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. They were built up rather well because you were using 
the medium bomber, which at one time was the heavy bomber. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It will be just the normal single-engine training 
school ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

General Myers. The runways are asphalt, not concrete. 

Mr. Manon. I know it is very impressive to see those long runways. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But the construction there is very temporary ? 

General Disosway. It is the theater of operations type of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Manon. How much have you already done at Clovis? 

General Disosway. Nothing. 

Mr. Manon. You are using the new land for what—the auxiliary 
field ? 

General Disosway. We used Clovis as an auxiliary field for awhile, 
but the runways are in such poor shape that we had to move down to 
Hobbs, N. Mex., and use the field down there until we can do the 
rehabilitation work. . 

Mr. Manon. You will supply us with the auxiliary field data? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The auxiliary fields are at Portales and Tucumcari. 
PURPOSE OF AUXILIARY FIELDS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Relative to your auxiliary fields, as expressed 
throughout these projects, what is the specific purpose for which you 
use those ? 

General Disosway. Teaching new students to make landings. In 
other words, the home runway is so limited that you cannot have all 
of the students making practice landings there. We have to ship 
them off to an auxiliary field to practice landings. 

Mr. Suzprarb. In making use of the auxiliary field for the pur- 
pose just described, what are the general requirements for the field 
outside of the strips themselves ? 

General Disosway. Just a taxiway to get back. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, they are not equipped with any 
buildings or landing facilities? 

General Disosway. We have a crash truck out there, that is all— 
a crash truck, a mobile control tower, a taxiway, and a runway. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have a crash truck on all of them ? 
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General Disosway. Yes, sir. They apparently give the students a 
great deal of solace to know there is one down there. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can appreciate the psychological effect. 

Mr. ‘Taser. You have everything down here except the fixing up 
of the main runways and, according to.your story, it would not be 
much good without them. So I do not know what is the use of giving 
you the rest. a... 

General Disosway. You gave us that in the 1952 appropriation 
under the rehabilitation funds. 

Mr. Taper. You have that already? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. That work is being done, and also the rehabilita- 
tion of the buildings. That is out of our maintenance and operation 
funds. 


PISTOL RANGE 


Mr. Scrivner. It just happens that in times past I have done a 
little pistol shooting and pistol instruction. You had a 14-acre pistol 
range back here at Big Spring for $15,000. Now you have a super- 
duper de luxe pistol range, I assume, at Clovis of the same size, and 
you want $60,000. 

General Drsosway. That is a good question. 

Mr. Manon. That is over in New Mexico, and you know how 
that is. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know how that is. Gosh! You can go out and 
shoot a pistol almost any place out there you want to and would not 
hit a flock of anything. 

Mr. Taser. You mean they are not very good shots out there? 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr. Manon. You want them to bring-them down to Big Spring 
to do the pistol shooting ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. If they are going to have a big range like this, 
I would like to do it at Clovis. They must have a lot of modern con- 
veniences there. 

General Disosway. The only thing I have here on the difference 
between the two is the matter of clearing the land. One seems to be 
grown over, and the other one does not. 

Mr. Taser. That could not make that much difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why could not you put it some place where you do 
not have to do all of that clearing? A pistol range is not that im- 
portant. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have to spend $45,000 to clear 14 acres at 
— 

+ Mr. Manon. Certainly not out there in the sagebrush. 

General Disosway. I cannot answer that question, sir. We will 
have to get more information on that. 

(The information was not submitted in time for the record.) 


Larepo Arr Force Bases, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Take up the next project. 


General Disosway. The next is Laredo, at page C-47. That is the 
same type of activity. 





Mr. Manon. Give us a general statement about the base there and 
the requirements. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Laredo Air Force Base is located three and a half miles north- 
east of Laredo, Tex., on 1,828 acres of land. It was initially occupied 
in 1920, turned over to the city of Laredo by conditioned deed in 1947, 
and is in the process of being reacquired by lease at nominal rental. 
The planned use of the base is to provide for an operational unit. Pre- 
sent facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mis- 
sion and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at 
any other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for 
this base. 

The Government has invested $12,419,303 at this base. The runway 
system and much of the building area still exist and are being utilized, 
but the present facilities must be augmented with new 10-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $8,577,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $3.291,000; housing, 
$2,577,000; utilities, $366,000; medical facilities, $942,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. What have you done there in the present build-up ? 

General Disosway. Nothing has been done at Laredo. 

Mr. Manon. It is not being operated or utilized ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. It is due to get students on the 4th of 
April 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have much there; was there much left on 
which to begin this program ? 

General Disosway. There was quite a bit left at Laredo. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been down to Laredo yourself ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; I have been there. 


LAND SITUATION 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Laredo? 

Mr. Scrivner. There is another mystery here. That is, it is 1,828 
acres, none leased, none Government-owned. 

General TimperLaKe. We have recapture rights on 1,724 acres. A 
leasehold interest for $1 per year is being requested from the city, 
and the city has indicated its willingness. That is the same sort of 
thing as General Myers was talking about. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is another municipal airport ? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. The acquisition of 200 acres for 
runway extension is being requested in this program. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. What was your situation there with respect to hous- 
ing, barracks, hangers, and runways—in a general way. You are not 
requesting as much money here as you have at some of the other places. 

cancel Disosway. There are runways there that need extending. 


We have some AV gas storage, some oil storage, some storage for 
auto fuel; there is a control tower, a base operations building of 7,500 
square feet, crash and fire station, photo lab, parachute and dinghy 
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shop a total of 119,000 square feet of hangers and shops, and there is 
a field maintenance hanger of 73,000. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you already have some of the facilities / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you are trying to build this base up to meet the 
minimum requirements ? 

General Disosway. That is right. There is one academic building. 


AUXILIARY FIELD 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting under line 4, $1 million for an 
auxiliary field. Do you know any of the facts in respect to that field / 

General Disosway. That is north of the base, and it is a new field. 
This was a flexible gunnery-training school during the war for the 
B-17, and they had no auxiliary field at Laredo. 

Mr. Manon. There is no way to avoid having an auxiliary field, 
and you have had teams out and made studies of the situation and 
have come up with the best idea of where you can procure an auxiliary 
field, and this is absolutely required for that station / 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. So you make one decision at one place according to : 
certain set of facts and make another decision elsewhere based on : 
different set of facts, but vou always have to havea field ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. Where it is possible, we try 
to make joint-use agreements for fields that are already there. 

Mr. Manon, It seems to me where you have little county-seat towns, 
and so forth, and they have airports, you might make mutually satis- 
factory arrangements for their use whereby you would help to finance 
the improvement of the fields and utilize them, which would be of 
advantage to the local communities and would be of greater public 
value over the long pull. 

General Disosway. That is done where it is possible. 


l 


TAXIWAY 


Mr. Manon. Now, you always have a taxiway where you have a 
runway / 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It is just a separate line you insert for a taxiway ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any difference in the actual type of construc- 
tion between the runway and the taxiway? Is it the same type of 
construction, the same thickness? 

General Disosway. Not the same width; it is narrower. 

Mr. Manon. But otherwise it is the same? 

General Myers. That is correct. 

General Disosway. It has the same bearing load. 

General Myers. And aprons, too. 

General Disosway. The full weight of the aircraft is on the 
taxiways. 

FUEL STORAGE 
Mr. Manon. You have to have jet-fuel storage at this base the same 


as you have at others? 
General Disosway. That is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. It looks like you are requesting a lot of money for fuel 
underground storage, $300,000. Does that include an underground 
tank as well as construction, or is that just for the construction part 

General Disosway. That is the tank and nozzle. 

General Myers. That includes everything in the installation, In 
this case it includes truck-fill stands. In other words, the tanks, lines, 
operating equipment, and truck-fill stands. 

Mr. Manon. You are not concerned about high-speed fueling at 
these training stations; are you 4 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General Disosway. We run on a regular schedule, and we have 
many more airplanes on this type base than we do on an operational 
base, because we are on a schedule where we can use trucks. And it 
works out better than moving an airplane to high-speed refueling and 
getting it off again. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking $1,360,000 for barracks, $1,155,000 for 
BOQ, and you are requesting funds for a hospital. ‘There was no 
hospital there during World War II, or was it disposed of ? 

General Disosway. All of the old hospital plant was sold and re- 
moved, so that we have to build a new hospital there. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the type of construction used on submerged 
fuel tanks? 

General Myrrs. On submerged fuel storage ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. What is your type of construction ? 

General Myers. Steel tanks, steel pipe. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, after you have done the excavation, 
then you start putting your tank together ? 

General Myers. That is right; yes, sir. If it is a big underground 
storage, it has to be erected underground. The most of these under- 
ground storage tanks are 25,000- or 50,000-gallon prefabricated tanks. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the base that you use under your tanks, 
if any / 

General Myers. It would be compacted gravel or slag or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Colonel Weinert. Whatever is necessary to support the load. If 
you are talking about Laredo, you have no problem there of the 
soil. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No; but there are some locations where it is expen- 
sive because of the type of soil, and you have to put in a base; is not 
that true? 

Colonel Weinert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Naturally you have to have enough footing to sup- 
port the load in order to keep from breaking the tank; is not that true? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 


PILOT TRAINING TIME 


Mr. Ritey. How long does it take to train a pilot from scratch and 
get him to where he can handle an airplane ? 

General Disosway. At the present time, he gets a month in the 
preflight school, 6 months in the basic training course, 6 months in 
the advanced training course, and about 3 months in the air-flight 
school before he goes to the unit. 

89249—51—pt. 1——15 
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Me. Rirxy. It takes 16 months to get him ready to put in a group or 
unit 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. And probably several months more before—— 

General Disosway. Before he is considered to have combat rating. 

Mr. Rumer. So, these fields will be used for some several years, 
then—will they not ?—if we build up to the strength we propose ? 

General Disoway. Under the 95-wing, if we level there—it de- 
pends on how long we stay there—we will still be using these fields; 
yes, sir. 

JET-FUEL STORAGE 


Mr. Taser. I have noticed as we went along that there was any- 
where from two to four times as much jet fuel in above-ground storage 
at all of the bases of this character as there is below. Why do you 
need below-ground storage for these stations at such locations as this? 

General Disosway. Actually we keep 2 days’ fuel storage below 
ground at a training command base; that is, Sica of the heating 
of the fuel, if it is above ground, you cannot put as much fuel in the 
aircraft. And, as you know, the jets are limited in time, anyway, 
and we want to get as much fuel in the jet aircraft as possible. You 
can put up to 10 to 12 percent more fuel in an aircraft if it is cool. 

Mr. Taser. So, you cool the fuel before it goes into the jet; is that 
the idea? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. And avoid the expansion that would prevent your fill- 
ing the tank? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that comment just raises the question in the 
mind of a layman, if that cooling is the only purpose for underground 
storage, why is it not possible just to have some cooling device to take 
down the temperature of the fuel before you put it in the jet? 

General Disosway. I imagine it would be more expensive to do that 
than to put it underground, but I will have to ask the engineers to 
answer that. 

General Trmeertake. In the design of these high-speed-refueling 
and normal-refueling hydrants flush with the ground, it improves the 
operational area if we have the tanks flush with the ground. That is 
one reason in addition to the reason of the cooling proposition. You 
remember the diagram we had up here showing how it is arranged. 
Added all together, it is a more efficient operation to put the tankage 
necessary to operate these high-speed pumps and normal pumps close 
to the tanks as well as to cool the fuel so that we do not get this high 
vaporization that takes place at the speed of jets to get altitude. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the reason I asked the question. I assumed 
there must be some reason over and above merely cooling the fuel, 
because in this day and age of experts in the various branches of re- 
frigeration it certainly would not be a difficult matter to cool your 
fuel. 

General Timpertake. Of course, there is the advantage of invul- 
nerability. The above-ground tanks are vulnerable to machine-gun 
fire and so forth, and we must always assure the mission getting off. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but right here in this one ep 
you are providing a 6,000-barrel above-ground storage. 6,000 barrels 
is What—60 gallons to the barrel ? 

General Myers. Forty-two. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there are 240,000 gallons of fuel right there 


above ground in this set-up. I do not know how much you have below 
ground. 
5S 


Mr. Taper. 150,000 gallons. 

General Myers. We have evaluated—I say “we”; the Air Force 
has—evaluated the proposition of cooling fuel both if stored above- 
ground with cooling systems and cooled in aircraft and has decided 
the cheapest way to cool fuel is to put it underground; that that is the 
cheapest way to do the job. And we put the minimum amount under- 
ground and the maximum amount above ground and allow for the cool- 
ing time underground. Operationally Stated, that is it. We have 
facts and figures that we can present on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you have the problem of cooling in some 
torrid climates like Texas; but, as you get up into the more livable 
climates a little farther north, you would not have quite so much of 
a problem. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But still you have underground storage. 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. We want the fuel,to be 24 hours 
underground before use. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even farther north ? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. We have pretty high temperatures 
in some climates farther north in the summertime, and we operate 
the year around. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us go a little farther north than that, where 
you do not have such hot days. You still have underground storage ! 

General Timpertake. That is right. 

General Myers. Where we do not get the summer heat, we do not 
need underground storage. 

General TrmerrtaKke. Oh, yes. I believe we have underground 
storage at the most northern base. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have underground storage at every base I can 
recall, 

General Myers. That is right. 

General Disoway. All tactical bases have it. That is why I can- 
not speak about the over-all facility. 

General Myrnrs. Limestone is pretty far north, but it gets hot in 
the summer. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could not quite conceive that was the only reason 
you have underground storage. . 

Mr. Manon. It is not the only reason; is it ? 

General Timpertaxe. That is correct; it is not the only reason. 


REHABILITATION OF LAREDO BASE 


Mr. Scrivner. This Laredo base we are talking about now you are 
practically rebuilding. You have some stuff there, but this is prac- 
tically new construction? You do not have very much left? 


_ General Disosway. There is a runway system and quite a few build- 
ings there. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And that is the reason this site was selected rather 
than something new started from scratch ? 
General Disosway. That is correct. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR USE OF LAND 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a situation develop on your fields after 
your use terminates. 

General Myers. We are going to solve that, and if we cannot get 
the proper rights we will not go into the field; that is all. 


Mr. Scrivner. You a anticipated me; you are one question ahead 
ed to ask, that you said you were presently 


of what I had intenc 
negotiating. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would indicate that as yet the agreement has 
not become a firm agreement. 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And having seen a situation develop, both from the 
standpoint of the Air Force and the municipality on some of these 
agreements you had in World War II that were not good for either 
party, because there has been a lot of heartache, a lot of hard feelings, 
and in some cases both the municipality and the Government have 
lost. ; 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons why, prior to these hear- 
ings, I have made a request for full and complete information where 
municipal airports were to be used, as to the agreement under which 
they would be used, and yet here we are with the Laredo Air Force 
Base, and as yet the information is not available, but the request is 
before us. 

General Myers. We are in the unfortunate position that we can- 
not make a firm agreement until we have the money to back it up, and 
all we can do is go out and make a preliminary arrangement, which 
we have done in this case, get an indication from the responsible people 
of what they will and what they will not do. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are in position to make a deal; they can do what 
they want to. 

General TrmpertAKe. They have indicated that here. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the proposal made to the Air Force by the 
city of Laredo relating to the municipal airport ¢ 

General Trwpertake. They will grant us a leasehold interest of 
$1 per year as long as we have need for the base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who determines the need for the airport ? 

General Trwpertake. The Air Force. 


RELEASE OF MUNICIPAL AIRPORT AFTER EMERGENCY 


Mr. Scrtvner. And when the need is over, then what reverts to the 
city ? 

General TrpertaKe. We will still have the property. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is where you are going to have your arguments, 
because here you have a situation where a great deal of the property 
is owned by the city—the ground is owned by the city, and the build- 
ings which have been erected are owned by the Government, and the 
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Government, properly, in an attempt to recapture some of the money 
we have spent, tries to lease the buildings in order to get some income 
from the buildings that have been put up. 

But they are on city land; the city has control over the access—the 
ingress and egress—and the city generally feels that they are not get- 
ting a square deal when the Government is leasing the buildings which 
the Government has built, but which are on ground owned by the city, 
and yet the city has no chance at all to get any of the revenue. 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not a good situation for the city, or those 
who try to get the airport, because if in the event the Government 
leases or rents the space in the building, on the ground, eventually 
the city, or whoever uses the airport would have none of the revenue 
benefits. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Scrivner. I would like to explain that 
the surplus airport act—that is not the right name—but in the act, 
the recapture rights that were written into the law were such that at 
the end of the period of emergency this land had to revert to the 
municipality. 

Mr. Scrivner. The land, yes. 

General Trmpzrtake. But also the land had to be put in the same 
condition that it was when taken over, which meant the cost of re- 
moving the installations from the land. In many cases it was cheaper 
to give it to the city than remove it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not done. 

General Timpertake. That is the law. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not done. The Government retained title 
to the building and then, of course, through the surplus property, 
GSA, or the engineers, the leases were made for the use of the 
property. 

General TrmperLAKe. We are talking about the new law, the new 
emergency, the way the law now stands. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not studied all the details of it, but I did 
want to just point out some of the things that have happened that 
should not have happened, and 1 am sure in my own mind were 
wrong. 

General TimBerLAKe. We are trying to prevent them recurring 
by this type of arrangement with the city. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not satisfactory in another way, because let 
us assume that you use a base for 5 years, under an emergency, and 
world conditions settle down and it seems apparent that there will 
not be the need for the airport to be used for a training base, because 
I would assume that as you fold up bases you naturally want to give 
the city the benefit, to give back the occupancy of the airport, not 
continue it as a Government airport; this would be one of the things 
that would revert to peacetime operation. Then 5 years after that,’ 
world conditions flare up again and you want to exercise the recap- 
ture rights, which you will have in each of these contracts, if you are 
going to spend 16 or 20 million dollars—you should have; but in the 
meantime, the city has taken over, and it may have obtained some 
of the buildings, or some of them may have already been there, and 
they may have leased them to some civilian enterprise, and prac- 
tically without warning the Air Force comes in and says we are 
going to take over again and then you have got some more difficulty. 
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General Myers. Mr. Scrivner, we have thought a lot about this 
thing and to review briefly what has happened in the past, under the 
Surplus Property Act, and under the act for expediting the disposal 
or reversion back to civilian use of airfields, the airfields were disposed 
of under this airport act-—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us confine this fully to the municipal 
airports. 

eneral Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not talk about others. 

General Myers. To municipal airports. Those were disposed of 
under this airport clause which said that the runways and operational 
faciilties may not be removed, and in most cases we were able to dis- 
pose of them with the clause. In some cases we were not. 

Mr. Scrivner. In municipal airport cases? 

General Myers. That is right. ih those cases we had to say we have 
no further use for the bases, so we will let them be disposed of without 
reservation. 

But in most cases we retained the recapture right. The recapture 
right authorized us to use the airport only in the event of an emer- 
gency. And at the end of the emergency it would revert to the city, 
to the municipality. There were airports disposed of where there are 
a few buildings remaining, but that is all. Most of the buildings were 
sold and removed and others were leased by the city to indicated people 
who were to run them 

Mr. Scrivner. But they would not run a municipal airport. 

General Myers. No. So we have the right to go in for the period 
of the emergency, if we are going in to recapture this airport. 

What we would like, at the end of the emergency, rather than having 
the land revert to the city, would be to have a donation, or a lease, 
which would guarantee to us the use as long as we want to use it, 
and if we have a decrease in the military program and we decided we 
ought to close out an airport at that time, then I think the decision 
ought to be made by the Congress whether we would retain them in an 
inactive status, or whether we ought to dispose of them under some 
new disposal policy. 

But we would have this long-term lease, for an indefinite period 
under the lease, reserving the right to protect the Government’s 
interest until it decides what the next step should be. 

A better scheme, and it has worked out in some cases, is where the 
land has been donated outright. In those cases we have bought—— 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). That is what you did at Wichita. 

General Myers. Yes—but with a long-term lease, with the right to 
protect the lease interest 

Mr. Scrivner. I am thinking of the right of the city. Iam sure you 
gentlemen probably know that we had quite a bit of difficulty relating 
to the Kansas City, Kans., airfield; it was a terrific problem, and it 
took not 1 month, but a considerable number of months to even 
arrive at anything near a fair and reasonable settlement with the 
city. Everybody had their finger in it; the Air Force, Surplus Prop- 
erty, the engineers, and everybody else, and I just do not care to see 
those situations arise again, and from the experience I have seen, if I 
were the mayor of a city, or the city attorney, I would probably hesi- 
tate a long, long time before I would want to take on one of those 
leases ; let st te it outright. I certainly would want to read the 
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law and all the fine print before I ever advised the city officials, if I 
were the county attorney, to enter into such a deal. 

General Myers. They do. 

Mr. Scrivner. They did not then. 

General Myers. They are doing so now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe they are now, but when the war came on 
they had to have it, and everybody was willing to help in every way. 

Mr. Manon. Permit me to say this: That the Air Force was not 
imposing on the municipality; they were sending their representa- 
tives down here to try to get the airfield—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Make that a general statement, because specifically 
that was not the case in all instances. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, at these various places they were 
anxious to get the airport and seemed to do whatever possible to get 
> — they donated the airport, or the land on which it was 
ocated. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were anxious at the first, but afterwards they 
got snarled up, and too many of them were sorry. 

. Mr. Manon. We have not had many of them before us, so far as I 
now 

Mr. Scrivner. There were some exceptions. Right now I am in- 
terested mainly in your contracts with the municipalities, and that 
the contract be such that none of them are going to Be hurt, if that is 
possible, and I think it can be worked out. 

General Myers. I think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sure it can be cleared up, because when you 
start dealing with the Government, with all the rigidity, regulations, 
the lack of elasticity in operation, that even where they think the 
rights are properly set out, because of the regulations or some ruling 
of the Comptroller General, or somebody else, they learn later they 
cannot do what they had expected. It all ties up again with a lot of 
red tape, and if it can be clearly set out in the contract at the outset, 
which I think it can well be, I think it would save a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. I yield the floor. 


JOINT CIVILIAN-MILITARY AIRPORT USE 


Mr. Suepparp. For a long time it was the policy of those who have 
to do with policy making in the Air Force, to avoid joint operation 
functions on civilian airports. 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). I was referring to what happened 
in Kansas City. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was not referring specifically to that issue, but I 
had reference to the over-all policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to joint operation; they were 
frowned upon, were they not? 

General TrwperLAKe. Our operation, from the security point of 
view, and from the traffic-density point of view, indicates exclusive 
rights. We have not been able to obtain exclusive rights 

Mr. ‘Sueprarp. No, General; I know of your approach to the prob- 
lem now, but I mean in the past, under the impact of the last World 
War, the policy at that time was clearly indicated as not wanting 
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to go into joint operation; wherever yeu can you would prefer to 
have the property outright and keep your own bases; is that not true? 

General Trmper.ake. If you forget the economy standpoint, yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would not be so sure that it would not be an over-all 
benefit, from the economic standpoint, because I know in many, many 
cases it costs plenty to go back and put the field in the same status it 
was when you moved in, where they have had to go in with bulldozers 
and tear out concrete, and readjust everything, and if you take into 
consideration all of the costs, I am not sure but what the expense 
would be less in many instances. And certainly that would avoid 
a lot of the bad publicity, and so forth. 

General TrimperLAKe. We have been admonished by this committee 
and other committees of the Congress to use existing facilities as much 
as possible. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all right, but I reserve the right to have my 
own opinion, irrespective of other views. 

Mr. Scrivner. And when they said “existing facilities”, they meant 
existing Government-owned facilities, did they not? I know that is 
what I have had in mind, because I would not go into municipal air- 
ports, because I know the complications that you will run into. 

General Myers. That is why we are so anxious to work this out. 

Mr. SuHerrarD. There are many instances where security is involved. 

General Myers. Yes. For example, we have had to make agree- 
ments 

Mr. Manon. Before you go into an area if you make an agreement 
then you are better off than if you go in later, because there 1s always 
the possibility of misunderstanding between the parties. Undoubt- 
edly the city would be benefited by having the increased payroll com- 
ing into the area, that is, generally speaking. I realize there are two 
sides to this thing, but I doubt that the Federal Government in many 
instances has overstepped its rights in dealing with the local com- 
munity. There is, of course, the commercial side involved in many 
of these localities. I do think that Mr. Scrivner has put his finger on a 
very serious difficulty, and we all realize the problem we have. 

Now, let us take Laredo—would the city be willing to deed the 
airport, the facilities for an airport, if you insist upon it, or are the 
facilities there such that they could not afford to do so? 

General Myers. I could not answer that; Ido not know. But I can 
get the answer to the Laredo situation. I can tell you that in some 
other places I know we have negotiations under way. One at 
Hanson. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that ? 

General Myers. That is near New Bedford. They have indicated 
their willingness to donate the facilities to us. 

Mr. Manon. When you can get that, it is best to do it. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And if it comes to needing an additional amount of 
money in order to partially compensate them for the facilities, I think 
that would be good, wherever you can get the exclusive right of interest 
to the property. 

General Myers. In that case, we usually have to set aside an area 
for commercial use. : 

Mr. Suerprarp. Where you get this donation ? 

General Myers. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Could you give us at this point in the record a state- 
ment with regard to joint use of airports? 

General Trmpertake. Yes. I have prepared here such a state- 
ment, in two categories: the first of which deals with municipal air- 
ports, which would be included in the 1952 construction program. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that you acquire a fee simple deed to 
the Government / 

General Trmpertake. Or a lease. 

Mr. Manon. Of course if you lease a base and you decide to abandon 
the field, then you have this problem of settlement, the problem about 
the assets. 

General Trmpertake. On an indefinite lease, I do not believe it 
really reverts back; it continues indefinitely. 

Mr. Manon. But if you should abandon the field, you have got to 
turn it back to the city; that is your agreement ? 

General Myers. Under the lease? 

Mr. Manon. Under the indefinite lease. 

General TimpertaKe. No; under the lease we would have the right 
to continued use. We pay $1 a year, or whatever the nominal amount 
is. 

Mr. Manon. I was thinking of the condition under which you could 
only keep it as long as it was being used. 

General Myers. No. 

General TrmperLAke. No; we can hold it in stand-by. 

Mr. Manon. You can keep it as stand-by ¢ 

General Trmpertake. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But if you do decide to dispose of it, you cannot declare 


it surplus and dispose of it to some other Government agency ? 
General Timpertake. No. 


SCHEDULE OF MUNICIPAL AIRPORTS UTILIZED 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a table here showing the Government- 
owned airfields, and those owned municipally—not necessarily the 
Government, but those municipally owned? I think that might be 
helpful. How many of them, from the percentage standpoint, gen- 
erally speaking, are complicated with the problem of municipal own- 
ership ¢ 

General TimperLake. I have the pencil notes on those that we are 
now occupying—I have that information in two categories. 


Mr. Manon. Suppose you just supply that information for the 
record at this point. 


General Trmper.ake. I will be glad to do that. 
(The information requested will be supplied to the committee.) 


OWNERSHIP OF LAND ON ADVANCE SINGLE-ENGINE BASES 


Mr. Manon. Now getting back to this group of fields, Big Springs, 
Bryan, Clovis, Laredo, Laughlin, and Del Rio, and Luke—where is 
Luke? 

General Disosway. Near Phoenix. 

Mr. Manon. Luke at Phoenix, Ariz., and Williams, Ariz. ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How many of them will be on Government-owned 
land, as contrasted with municipal ? 
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General Trwpertake. I can give it to you for Big Springs and La- 
redo. 

Mr. Manon. That is on leased land? 

General Trwpertake. Del Rio is owned land. 

General Disosway. That is owned. 

General Timpertake. Big Springs, 1,279 acres of recaptured 
land, a part of that is under lease; fee title acquired on 619 acres 
of land contingent to the base, and this 300-acre runway extension. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the city owns the land and it is leased and 
you are buying additional land? 

General Trwpertake. At Laredo, there is a leasehold interest for 
$1 per year. 

General Disosway. The field at Del Rio—— 

General Myers. That is Government-owned. 

Mr. Manon. All of these fields, you mean to say the land is ex- 
clusively Government-owned ? 

General Disosway. No. I think Luke, the Government owns it— 
no, it is leased. 

General Myers. Bryan is owned; Luke is Government-owned—— 

General Disosway. In part. Part of Luke is Government-owned. 
Williams should be Government-owned. 

— TrmperLAke. We will have the completed statement in the 
record. : 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions on Laredo? 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, anyone may answer this question: While 
you are going into the reactivating function with respect to the part 
of the operation which has been developed during this interval, 
through the operation for commercial purposes, or for any other 


—, investments have been made, and perhaps they have re- 
abilitated some of the buildings or extended the runways, and that 
sort of investment; what is your policy as to reimbursement going 
along progressively with the recapture procedure ? 

General TrmperLaKE. Reimbursement is made for the amount of 
improvements put on the property. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 


Dentists at TRAINING Bases 


Mr. Tazer. I wonder why, with this particular set-up, and several 
of the others, you have what looks like eight dentists, which looks like 
an awful liberal figure. 

General Myers. I think we covered that yesterday. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but this is a different type of set-up here; you 
have a large group of officers and regular airmen in the training set- 
up, and this looks like a rather liberal figure. 

General Disosway. Colonel Reuter will discuss that. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you have eight dentists at these jet training 
bases, seven or eight to the base? Why would you have so many for 
the personnel which is about 3,000, which sounds like a pretty liberal 
figure. 

Colonel Revrrer. We have eight dentists—— 

General Disosway. Eight chairs. 

Colonel Reuter. Eight chairs. 
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Mr. Taser. There may be eight chairs but it sounds like a rather 
liberal figure to me. 

Colonel Reuter. Our policy has been to staff our bases, under the 
policy which we have been operating, in a way to avoid the situation 
of having to do work overseas, so that we do an extra amount of work 
on these boys before they go overseas. 

The total requirement still remains the same, the total over-all re- 
quirement, and it is a matter of distribution. ; 1 

General Asensto. Will you explain the criteria you used in arriv- 
ing at this number ¢ 

Colonel Rrurer. The number is six per thousand of personnel. 
For civilian life the successful dentist has more than one operating 
room, which he uses, because he knows, financially, it is to his advan- 
tage, and to his benefit, because he can do more work and he can utilize 
his time better by having more than one operating room. 

We are asking, not two operating rooms for a dentist; we average 
out about one and one-half per dentist. Actually, for each dentist 
there is a chair, but, however, we also have a hygienist, and the hygien- 
ist needs a separate room. The hygienist cannot use the same chair the 
dentist uses. We have found at the military bases one hygienist can 
do approximately 1,500 to 1,600 prophylactics in the year, and we have 
to provide them with a separate room, so we have provided one sep- 
arate room additional for the hygienist. 

In civilian life the individual who takes care of his teeth gets a 
dental prophylactic about once a year. That is where we are provid- 
ing the extra chair and room. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I do not think you have quite answered Mr. 
Taber’s question. He has pointed out a base in the State of Texas. 
He says: 


I note you have 8 chairs, and you are going to have 3,000 military personnel, 
Why do you need 8 chairs for 3,000 military personnel? 

For 8 chairs how many dentists will you have? 

Colonel Revrer. Well, sir; for 8 chairs that would be for a base 
of 3,000. For 3,000 at a ratio of 2 dentists per thousand you require 
6 chairs, 1 for each dentist, and you have 2 hygienists for each 3,000 
people, which makes another 2 chairs. There are six for the six 
dentists and two for the two hygienists. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you had one and one-half chairs per dentist. 

Colonel Reuter. I say that is what it averages out to, approxi- 
mately, but the dentist does not use the extra chair. The dentist has 
one chair to work with. The additional chairs are used by hygienists. 

Mr. Manon. You would have six dentists at this place? 

Colonel Reurer. That is right. The additional chairs are used by 
hygienists. 

Mr. Manon. Your point was that that sounded high; is that right, 
Mr. Taber ? 

Mr. Taser. That is it. 

Colonel Revver. I will offer this, in addition: We want to use hy- 
gienists for those things that the dentist does not have to do for the 
simple reason that you can get a hygienist for about half the money 
you can get a dentist for. 

Mr. Taser. We appreciate that. The thing I am wondering about 
is why you need so many dentists. Does your experience indicate that 
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you have to have that many dentists to cover what would be involved 
in this set-up? There would be about 300 to 400 trainees, and the 
rest of them would be personnel who have been in the service quite 
some time. It sounds like a big figure, and much higher than is pro- 
vided for the civilian community. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you go to the average town of 3,000 
you probably would find 1 dentist, you understand ? 

Colonel Reuter. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You might find two. These: men who are at these 
single-engine training schools, about which we are talking, have al- 
ae had considerable indoctrination and training before they get 
there ¢ 

Colonel Reuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. One would assume that the basic dental work would 
probably have been performed already. It would be more or less a 
matter of maintenance, rather than rehabilitation of their teeth fol- 
lowing entry into the service. 

Colonel Reuter. Yes, sir. If the individual going overseas needs 
only maintenance that would be good. Unfortunately we have not 
been able to arrive at the point where only maintenance is required. 
With the dentists we have had to work with, even at two per thousand, 
we have not been able to get them into the condition either overseas 
or elsewhere where only maintenance work needs to be done. 

As to the question of two per thousand, in civilian life that number 
of dentists is not available. There are several points I would be glad 
to mention on that. 

The law, of course, authorizes medical and dental service for the 
military person, and he expects to get it. If he does not get it, we get 
complaint letters right and left. 

Mr. Manon. We want him to have it. 

Colonel Reuter. That is fine. In civilian life, each individual is 
responsible for his own dental health, and he can do as he likes. If 
he wishes to neglect it, he may. Many people do neglect it. 

If, for example, in the District of Columbia we have 1 dentist for 
each 1,100, many of them deliberately and willfully neglect their dental 
work. We feel we cannot do it in the military service. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let me ask you a question at this point. 

Colonel Reuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We are speaking now and addressing ourselves to 
the percentage as it applies to the military. 

Colonel Revurer. Yes, sir. 


DENTAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Suerparp. Under the law it is not necessary that you take care 
of the dependents of that individual as well ? 

Colonel Reuter. No, it is not required. Actually the amount of 
work being done for dependents is very, very small. It is almost con- 
fined to emergencies. 

General Myers. Mr. Sheppard, my experience is that it is not al- 
lowed. I have a couple of dependents, and I have to send them to a 
civilian dentist. They will not treat them. 

General Twitrcnetyt. I might say that the only place where they 
give treatment is where it is practically inaccessible, such as in Japan. 
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Then it is only in the nature of an emergency, and not in the nature 
of replacement. 

Mr. Manon. As a matter of right and law, does the dependent have 
a right to request dental service! 
General TwircHeELu. No, sir; he does not have the right to request 


it. 

Mr. Suepparv. Pardon me. Why do you draw a line of demarea- 
tion between what a dependent is entitled to have for hospitalization 
and what he gets under the law? The language insofar as it applies to 
the privileges of dependents of the military is very clearly stated, in 
my opinion. Maybe you have all the authority in the world to draw 
that line of demarcation and to not take care of dependents, but there 
certainly is dependent care provided for, for hospitalization. 

General TwrrcHwe.y. Insofar as facilities and personnel are avail- 
able. Weare unable to obtain sufficient dentists without depleting the 
civilian economy to the extent that we can take care of dependents 
dentally world-wide and in the continental United States, where 
civilian dentists are available. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Then they do have the right, wherever you have 
available facilities, to be taken care of under the law ? 

General Twircuet.. There is not a legal right; no, sir. It is a 
grown-up right over the years of practice. There is no written legal 

right. We have not seen fit to require sufficient dentists to take care 
of the dependents. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not send down an order to the 
field headquarters outlining what the dentist is required to do for the 
dependents of military personnel ¢ 

General Twircueti, We have issued only a policy that it will not 
be done except in humanitarian cases and of that sort of nature. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon, Mr. Davis, do you have any questions on Laredo Air 
Force Base? 

Mr. Davis. I had just one. 


BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


That was to get an explanation of the 336 officers at Laredo, with 
a BOQ of 210 units. What is the basis for arriving at that kind of 
a requirement for that many officers ¢ 

General Disosway. That is in the formulas which you will find in 
those charts, Mr. Davis. . 

Mr. Davis. I have not had a chance to go through those yet. 

General Disosway. What is that, General My ers ¢ 

General Myers. This is for 10-year-life construction: We provided 
for 100 percent of our requirements in BOQ’s and in barracks spaces 
after deducting our estimated number of people who could be taken 
core of in the adjacent community. In other words, a certain number 
of officers will be married and will be able to find places to live off the 
base. We have to handle each one of them separately, each case 
separately. 

Mr. Davis. There is no Nation-wide formula that this represents, 
then? This represents an investigation on the spot at this particular 
site ? 
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General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right. 
Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. All right. Will you proceed with the next project ? 


Laveuurn Arr Force Base, Tex. 


General Disosway. The next base is Laughlin, on page C-50. It is 
the same type of school. 

Mr. Manon. The same criteria and so forth? 

General Disosway. The same criteria. 

Mr. Manon. That is at Del Rio, Tex. ? 

General Disosway. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It was used in World War II. Please give us a brief 
statement about the project and your proposals. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Laughlin Air Force Base is located 7 miles east of Del Rio, 
Tex., on 3,862 acres of Government-owned land which is ample for 
the mission. It was initially occupied in 1943, declared surplus to 
War Assets Administration in 1946 and all buildings and above- 
ground improvements disposed of or salvaged. In March 1945, the 
land, runways, taxiways, parking apron, and underground utilities 
were withdrawn from surplus and placed on inactive nonmaintenance 
status. The planned use of the base is to provide for training. There 
are no school facilities at the base at this time and the Department 
of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might 
be utilized for the school purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $2,709,832 at this base. 
The runway system and underground utilities still exist but buildings 
and training facilities must be reconstructed and the base augmented 
with new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $12,812,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $1,055,000; housing, $4,- 
400,000; utilities, $1,140,000; shops, $1,314,000; administrative and 
community buildings, $1,207,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. The Government owns the land there, I believe, the 
3,862 acres? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your total request for funds here is $12 millions? 

General Disosway. $12,812,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. You require more money here than you have at sev- 
eral of the other stations. Why is that? 

General Disosway. There was less left from the war on this station 
than at some of the others, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is this regarded as a desirable location ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When compared with other possibilities, was it 
selected on the basis of reasonableness and good judgment? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. With this $12,812,000 will you be able to proceed with 
the training and so forth? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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COMPLETION OF PROJECT 


Mr, Manon. This will complete the project ? 

General Disoway. It will complete it to where we can get the job 
done. It will not be everything we desire there. 

Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate that other requests will be made for 
funds for expenditure at this and other bases of similar character ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the authorization for that? 

General Disosway. We have the authorization here for a hangar, 
for which we are not asking financing. 

Mr. Manon. What was that? 

General Disosway. We have a hangar here for $738,000, which we 
have authorization for, but we are not asking an appropriation for it. 

Mr. Manon. But you will have to have it, you think, eventually ? 

General Disosway. Eventually ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean for the 95-wing program ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dickinson. We are not funding it this year. 

General Disosway. We are not funding it this year. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting the usual facilities where they do 
not already exist there ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The minimum facilities ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. For example, your shops, utilities, hospital, ware- 
houses, and so forth. 

When will this base be ready to begin training? 

General Disosway. April 4, 1952. The first students will enter then. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 


AVAILABILITY OF Materiats To Construct Bases 


Mr. Suepparp. I have one general question. This applies to the 
receding projects that we have heard about and those that are to be 

Pa a § and this will cover the water front. On the dates that you 
have indicated in response to the chairman as those when you will be 
occupying these respective bases, is it presently indicated that you 
are going to be able to have the basic requirements that go into making 
these particular stations operational, such as your lighting require- 
ments and various and sundry other materials which are necessary 
for a construction program ? 

General Timpertake. Mr. Sheppard, that is dependent entirely on 
funds. At this particular station all the funds that we need are in 
this particular program. 

Mr. Suerparp. What you are saying in response to my interroga- 
tion is that if you get the money you are going to get the materials 
necessary to build these things. How sure are you of the materials 
situation, with the present inventories as they are being stated, and 
that they will continue? 

General TrmperLake. Well, we have in for the CMP allocations of 
sufficient materials to take care of this program by quarters. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 
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General Timpertake. This particular station we do have an esti- 
mate on, that if we start construction on the first of November we 
will complete it on the 15th of June 1952. The training command in 
that case has to either accept what we call beneficial occupancy before 
that time, to make the schedule, or to move the program beck: There 
are hundreds of stations in here just like that, entirely dependent upon 
the funds being made available by this committee before we can start 
any work. 

We have submitted in the record a statement on the urgency of 
funds, as you requested, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How much preconference has taken place between 
your department and the departments presently adjudicating the 
basic materials which go into the military construction program with 
relation to the availability on the dates that you contemplate start- 
ing your construction ¢ 

General Timpertake. Well, sir, based on this program, phased over 
a period, we have submitted our requirements to the Munitions Board, 
which lumps them all together for the Department of Defense and 
sends them over to the NPA. 

I noted the other day in the paper that the allocation of materials 
for military construction, Air Force, had not been cut. Neither had 
any other department. I think our figure was 30,000 tons of steel, 
which the paper said they had allowed to us, where they had cut 
some civilian users. 


AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS IN IMMEDIATE PAST 


Mr. Suerrarp. May I ask this question of the engineers, Mr. 


Chairman’ As you gentlemen invariably are responsible for 
the type of thing I am referring to with my question, in the past, what 
has been the delay, if any, that you have experienced in your construc- 
tion program relative to inadequate allocation of materials necessary 
to consummate the construction of said project ? 

Colonel Wrtnert. The CMP program has not been applied to the 
construction done in the past. It will take effect on this program. 

In the past all we had is a hunting license, you might say, for the 
available materials. The delay so far even under those conditions has 
been troublesome and bothersome for periods of a few weeks and for 
critical bases, of course, where the construction period has been short, 
it has been serious. Generally speaking all over the continental United 
States, except for getting a control tower up 3 or 4 weeks after we 
planned it, we have not had any over-all shortage of materials. We 
have been able to get materials. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Because of the regulatory aspect of it, have you had 
any assurance from any source relative to this projected program that 
you will not have to continue the function of a hunting license in the 
future, as you have had to in the past? 

Colonel Werxerr. Yes, sir. Furthermore, I have in the engineer- 
ing part of the Chief of Engineer’s Office one engineer whom the NPA 
has asked me to delegate to sit with them and to see that the orders 
they issue will not jeopardize our program. We have given them 
also a complete report for both the Army and the Air Force program 
from a construction standpoint. They have set aside materials on 
that basis. We have programed them by quarter. 
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We have broken down our award of contracts so that we have a 
projected date of award of each contract you see in this book right 
now, as to when we will obligate the money. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What percentage of contracts that you have issued 
in the past 6 months have been delayed because of a lack of material, 
if you can give me an approximate figure ? 

Colonel Wernert. Well, I hesitate to give an answer, because it is 
really an opinion. I do not know. I do not have the facts, except on 
an over-all knowledge of what has taken place. I would say not over 
15 or 20 percent of the total number of the contracts have been affected. 
Most of that 15 or 20 percent was not an extended or serious delay. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While you have had, as you have typified it—and 
correctly—a hunting license, what has that particular function had to 
do, if it has had anything to do, with your reflected cost? In other 
words, my information may be erroneous, but it is to the effect that 
when you have a hunting license you go out to try to get it and you 
are subject to the variations of prices because of the hunting license 
aspect, as against a more definite control-allocation procedure. Has 
that been reflected to any degree in your cost of contracts that you 
have issued in the past 6 months, for example ? 

Colonel Wetnerr. It is hard to give a straight answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us single-shot it and say steel. 

Colonel Wernerr. Our bidding experience has been much more 
favorable than we had expected. We did expect this to affect it. We 
do firmly believe that the CMP will result in better prices, and that 
we should expect to have better bidding experience in the future than 
we have had in the past under this. However, our prices that we 
have received due to the diminution of other construction activity in 
large part has resulted in not having any increased prices, generally 
speaking, due to the plan that has been in effect. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. Thank you. 

Colonel Wernert. I think Mr. Dickinson would verify that state- 
ment. 


Faminry Hovsine 


Mr. Ritey. General, I notice on a number of these bases that you 
have five-family housing units. What is the significance of just five? 
.General Disosway. That is the key people who live on the base; 
the commanding oflicer, the surgeon, the executive officer, the opera- 
tions officer, and the fire marshal. 
Mr. Manon. During World War II I know of many instances where 
the commanding officer did not live on the base. So do you. 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. We are trying to correct those errors 
of World War II, sir. 
Mr. Manon. In other words, you are making provision everywhere 
for the commanding officer to live on the base / 
General Disosway. There are a few exceptions where they were left 
out, but that was hy error. They should be in there. 
Mr. Manon. It would seem to me that the CO ought to be on the 
base. 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
89249—51—pt. 116 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think I will pass questions for the moment, Mr. 
Chairman, while I look at some of these figures. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


Hosprrat AND Dentat Facriirrmes Larepo Arr Force Bass, Tex. 


Mr. Davis. What do you have in the way of hospital facilities there 
at the present time ? 

General Disosway. There are none, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That 75-bed hospital, then, is the standard size for an 
installation of this kind; is that right? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to the dental clinic, I notice there the eight 
units again, which appears to be standard; but in the previous one 
that we had at Laredo it was for 4,224 square feet, and in this case it 
is 6,576 square feet. What is the explanation of that ! 

General Disosway. There are 1,900 feet available at Laredo, now 
in existence. 

Mr. Davis. I see. Does that mean there is just blank space available 
at one place? The number of chats seems to be exactly the same. 

General Disosway. Part of the buildings, as I explained, are still 
at Laredo, much more so than at Del Rio. Part of the dental clinic 
is remaining there. They will just build onto that. At Del Rio they 
will have to build a complete new one. 

Mr. Davis. Do these figures you are presenting include the cost of 
the actual dental chair and accompanying equipment at all / 

General Disosway. Just the cabinets, is it not? It is not the chair. 

Golonel VeiceL. Just a bare structure with the fittings. It does not 
include the 1q.it that sits on the floor, with nozzles on it. 

Mr. Davis. I suppose you have to allow for a certain amount of 
variation of space to meet different physical conditions as you find 
them, but assuming there are the 1,900 feet at Laredo, and you add 
that to the 4,200, that would give you about 6,100. 

General Disosway. 6,124. 

Mr. Davis. That is only about 400 square feet of difference, then, in 
the total amount ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a standard number of square feet which 
you plan on for eight chairs, for instance? 

Colonel Vercet. May I answer that, General? We just discovered 
that this morning. That eight-chair clinic should be 4,672 feet. 
Whether that clerical error was carried forward in the total I do not 
know. 

Mr. Davis. That is at Laredo! 

General Disosway. At Del Rio there is none. At Laredo there 
is 1,900 feet. It is a standard building, is it not! 

General Myers. That is right. 

General Disosway. It is a standard dental building. 

General Myers. We have standard plans for a 6 and a 12. Itisa 
6, expandible to 10, and a 12 expandible to 16, I think. 

Colonel Wetnert. What actually happened was that between the 
time this budget was made and printed up we have been going over 
these plans for the Air Force, and they bales revised them and cut 
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them down. That accounts for the discrepancy for a lot of the figures 
like that. There has been a change in what was actually the fact at 
the time the book was made up. 

General Myers. Our six-man dental clinic, six operating room 
dental clinic, expandible to eight, would have 4,276 square feet in it, 
according to my figures here. That is approximately what should be 
budgeted in here for the eight-man clinic. 

Mr. Manon, All the way through? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean that the one at Laughlin is more gen- 
erous than it needs to be? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; it certainly does. A six-chair expandible 
to eight would have 4,276 square feet. 

Mr. Manon. You are telling Mr. Davis that according to the book 
you are requesting more funds than necessary for the dental clinic. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What should be the amount for the dental clinic, as 
best you know what the figure should be? That is the question. 

General Myers. 4,276 times $17. I get $72,692. 

Mr. Manon. Put the correct figure in the record, and give us a 
statement showing any other alterations or corrections that should be 
made in these justifications. Give it to the committee so that we will 
have the advantage of that when we make our calculations. 

Also, General Asensio, I wish you would see to it that we are shown 
what increases or deductions are indicated by reason of alterations 
in the plans since this book was prepared. 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So that we will know what the picture is when we go 
to mark up the bill. 

Mr. ScrivNer. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Davis. Surely. 


HosprraL-ConstrucTion ProGgRaM 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that, Mr. Chairman, as I recall 
the statement yesterday, we found a difference of over 100 feet in the 
allotment of space for a 10-year structure and a 25-year structure, 
relating to hospitals. We were informed that the plans were being 
revised. I do not know whether they are sess a yet or not, but 
the same information should be given us on the hospital set-up as has 
now been developed on the dental set-up. 

Colonel Werverr. I have to plead guilty to having made a mis- 
statement of fact. I said that it was 100 fee. Colonel Veigel of the 
Surgeon General’s office corrected me. I was wrong. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any alteration in the hospital requirement ? 

Colonel Wernert. At the time we budgeted for this the hospital 
had not been firmed. At the time we prepared the budget the Medical 
Policy Board had not established what would be permitted to be 
built for a hospital. 

Mr. Manon. Is this book correct ? 

Colonel Weinert. They have now established what is to be built for 
the hospital. 

Mr. Manon. Are the justifications correct? 
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Colonel Wernerr. Yes, sir; they have corrected those figures on 
the hospital. A lot of these figures in the book were changed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You were not the one who made the statement they 
were revising the plans. The man from the Surgeon General’s office 
said they were revising the plans. 

Colonel Wervert. Well, I know the facts, because I have an archi- 
tect-engineer who is doing the plans for the Air Force and the Army. 
What the colonel meant, I am sure, is that we are now finalizing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what the colonel meant; I only know 
what he said. Where is yesterday’s record ? 

Mr. Dicxtnson. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we dig it out 
and supply the proper information on the hospitals as well as correct- 
ing the figures pertaining to the dental clinics ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


HOsPITAL PROGRAM 


The hospital-construction program of the United States Air Force as contained 
in the fiscal-vear-1952 public-works program was developed by a joint committee 
under the Medical Policy Council made up of members from the United States 
Air Force, Army, Navy, Department of Defense, Munitions Board, ‘and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This committee developed the factors and rates used to 
determine bed requirements, coordinated the base programs of the three serv- 
ices to forestall duplication, and in addition developed certain criteria which 
would govern some broad aspects of design. The findings and recommendations 
of this committee were approved and accepted by the Medical Policy Council, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Bldget. 

The broad criteria governing design were essentially as follows: 

(a) That all hospitals constructed would be so designed and built that they 
could be expanded 100 percent at any future date by the addition of nursing 
units only. 

(b) That the area around each patient’s bed be 100 square feet and allow 
for S feet between bed centers, 

(c) That construction, whether 10- or 25-year life, would be austere. 

(d) That the bed capacity be capable of emergency expansion of 25 percent 
by reducing the required 100 square feet per bed to 72 square feet with 6 feet 
between bed centers. 

In line with these policies, the Air Force program was developed to allow a 
100 percent expanded chassis for each of the various-size hospitals. The 50-bed 
hospital required at Grandview, Mo., was programed at 50 beds on a 100-bed 
chassis. The chassis includes all space items which are not an integral part of 
the nursing unit where the patient beds are located; i. e., out-patient, X-ray, 
operating rooms, dining hall, kitchen, supply, laboratory, etc. By building all 
these areas larger at the time of original construction, beds can be added in the 
future at a much reduced square-footage requirement and without effecting eX- 
tensive and expensive alterations and enlargements to the chassis. 

As military hospitals had not been built to these criteria in the past, there 
was no experience data available to use in compiling the requirements in square 
footage and dollars for inclusion in the United States Air Force fiscal year 1952 
public-works program. After compilation of the program, the Secretary of De- 
fense directed that standard designs be developed for various-size hospitals 
which would be acceptable to all three services, and which would be used wher- 
ever military hospital construction was contemplated. 

Accordingly, by agreement between the services, the Army agreed to produce 
designs for the 250 beds on 500-bed chassis, and the 500 beds on a 1,000-bed 
chassis, both of 25-year-life construction ; and the United States Air Force agreed 
to produce suitable standard designs for 50 beds on a 100-bed chassis, 75 on 150, 
150 on 300 and 500 on 1,000, all of the 10-year-life type: and 75 beds on 150-bed 
chassis, 100 on 200, and 150 on 300, all of 25-year-life construction. 

In ail types except the 500/1000°10-year-life type, the architectural firms which 
have the contracts have preceeded sufficiently far with the plans to allow a 
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preliminary summary to be made as to square-foot requirements for these 
standard designs for comparison with square footages and dollars included in 
the present public-works program. 

The following tabulation shows a comparison between various prototype 
hospitals as programed in the public-works program, and as they appear accord- 
ing to preliminary standard designs: 


10-year-life hospitals ($16 per square foot) 





' 


As programed | As now tentatively designed 





Square | Gross | noars | Total | Square | Gross | pony 
et pe : 2 “ Ts Total 
. tog = per bed | dollars | © re r | ee per bed | dollars 








750 | 37,500 | 12,000 | 600,000 960 | 48,000] 15, 360 | 768, 000 
725 | 54.375 | 11,600 | 870,000 869 | 65,175 | 13, 904 | 1,042, 800 
550 | 82,500 | — 8,800 |1, 320, 000 725 | 108,750 | 11,000 | 1,740, 000 
500 | 250,000 | 8, 000 /4, 000, 000 644 | 322,000 | 10, 304 | 5152, 000 























1 Estimated. 
25-year-life hospitals ($24 per square foot) 





As programed As now tentatively designed 





Square Gross 
feet per | square 
bed feet 


| Square | Gross 

Total | P49 
. | feet per | square 
dollars | het | quare 


Dollars | 


| 
| 
per bed 
! 
| 
| 


Dollars Total 


feet per bed dollars 





55, 500 17, 760 |1, 332, 000 | 73,275 y 1, 758, 600 

71, 900 17, 256 |1, 725, 600 88, 700 288 | 2, 128, 800 

107, 700 7, 23: |2, 584, 800 RE 117, 750 &, 2, 826, 000 

172, 000 5, /4, 128, 000 185, 000 7, 76 4, 440, 000 

328, 000 15, 744 (7, 872, 000 | 350, 000 16, 800 | 8, 400, 000 
| | | 




















To show the relationship of square-footage requirements between a 10-year- 
life and a 25-year-life type as envisioned in the new designs, there are two 
prototype sizes that lend themselves to direct comparison : 





10-year-life | 25-year-life 








Size of hospital | 
Square feet | Gross square | Square feet | Gross square 
per bed feet | per bed 





869 65,175 | 977 | 
725 108, 750 | 785 | 


There is a difference in gross square footage required for the same bed-size 
hospital, depending upon the type of construction. However, the amount of net 
and comparable square footage is about the same in the 150 beds-on-300-bed 
chassis size, and not too greatly dissimilar in the 75-on-150 size. 

To compare 10-year square footage with 25-year square footage, such square 
footages as are not common to the two designs must be discounted. The gross 
square footage of the 75-bed type is 65,175 for 10-year-life and 73,275 for 25-year- 
life. From the 25-year type must be subtracted— 

Square feet 
pe IUD IT acc sli aninhcnmnemagii 3, 570 
ps MPIC TS, “TRE i esas eens de mates cp oct vipnmerionap wins 3, 000 
3. Columns 250 


1 
2 


~w 


leaving a net square footage of 66,455. 
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Square feet 


From the 10-year-life type must be subtracted— 
1. Outside walls 


2. Outside connecting corridors 








Total 8, 010 
leaving a net square footage of 62,165 to be compared with 66,455, a difference 
of 3,290. 

The gross square footage of the 150-bed type is 108,750 square feet for the 10- 
year-life, and 117,750 square feet for the 25-year-life. 
From the 25-year-life type must be subtracted— 





Square feet 
1. Outside walls 
2. Elevators 
3. Stairs 
4. Columns 








leaving a net square footage of 105,050. 
From the 10-year-life type must be subtracted— 


1. Outside walls 
2. Outside connecting corridors 








owe * net square footage of 103,200, to be compared with 105,050, a difference 
of 1,850. . 

This comparison on the 75-bed type had been made prior to the committee hear- 
ings and instructions issued to the architect for the 25-year-life type to review 
his design with a view of reducing his square-footage requirements further. 

It should be noted, however, that due to the construction characteristics of 
25-year-life, which involves a multistory fire-resistant concrete frame, minimum 
functional areas cannot be maintained as they can in the more flexible one-story 
10-year type of construction. 


DESCRIPTION OF 10-YEAR-LIFE HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The 10-year-life hospital will be wood frame, one-story structures, governed 
by strictest economy in design and construction. For example, development of 
clinic facilities in one large block building has resulted in a more efficient plant 
and a considerable reduction in connecting corridors. The roof will be a flat 
built-up 10-year roof on wood or gypsum sheathing. The exterior-wall finish 
will be a single layer of suitable siding material. The interior-wall finishes will 
be dry wall in general with hardboard wainscot in the corridors. Ceramic tile 
will be used in the operating and delivery rooms. Metal-tile wainscoting will be 
used in the diet kitchens, toilets, lavatories, utility rooms, darkrooms, and sterile 
supply rooms. Lead lining will be used in X-ray rooms. Sound-excluding walls 
will be used in audiometer rooms. The ceilings will be gypsum board in general 
and acoustical treatment will be used where noise reduction is essential for 
patient comfort. 

The floors will be asphalt, tile on double-wood floor. Concrete floors will be 
used in diet kitchens, toilets, lavatories, utility rooms, and sterile supply rooms. 
Conductive flooring will be used in operating rooms and surgical suite and on 
all ureas where explosive anesthesia gases are used. Exterior wood is to have 
two coats of paint. Interior to have three coats where functionally required, 
and the balance to be unpainted. 

Sprinkler system will be installed throughout. Air conditioning will be used 
in operating rooms, obstetrical department, X-ray, central sterile supply, clinics, 
and 10 percent of nursing space. 

The following will be incorporated in the 10-year-life hospital : 

Audiovisual nurses call system 
Program-distribution system 

Fire walls as required 

Emergency power supply 

Central heating system 

Flush wood doors 

Security features in neuropsychiatric section 
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Other. materials and structural systems are to be considered in the develop 
el plans and specification if they are comparable in cost and equally 
suitable. 


DESCRIPTION OF 25-YEAR-LIFE HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The 25-year-life hospitals will be concrete-framed multistory structures vary- 
ing from 2 stories on the 75-bed/150-bed chassis size to 11 stories on the 500- 
bed/1,000-bed chassis size. Work will be governed by the utmost economy in 
design and construction. Filler walls will be of masonry block. Masonry parti- 
tions and walls will be used. The interior-wall finishes will consist of plastered 
walls in general, glazed structural-facing units for wainscoting in corridors, 
structural-facing units or ceramic tile in operating rooms, diet kitchens, toilets, 
laboratories, utility rooms, and sterile supply rooms. Lead lining is required in 
the X-ray rooms. Sound-excluding walls are necessary in audiometer rooms. 

The ceilings will be plastered in general, and acoustical treatment will be 
required where noise reduction is essential for patient comfort. 

The floors will be asphalt tile on concrete in general, ceramic tile in toilets 
and laboratories, quarry tile in diet kitchens, main kitchen, cafeterias, and 
dining rooms. Conductive floors are required in operating rooms and surgical 
suites. 

Two coats of paint, cement water type, on exterior concrete-masonry units, 
or resin-emulsion paint on tile units,.shall be used. 

Sprinkler system will be used in main supply room. 

Air conditioning will be used in operating rooms, obstetrical department, 
X-ray, central sterile supply, clinics, and 10 percent of nursing space. 

The following will be incorporated in the 25-year-life hospital : 

Audiovisual nurses call system 
Program-distribution system 

Emergency power supply 

Central heating system 

Flush wood doors 

Security features in neuropsychiatric section. 

Other materials and structural systems are to be considered in the develop- 
ment of plans and specification if they are comparable in cost and equally 


suitable. 

General Myers. For the record, the dental clinic, eight-chair, should 
be 4,276 square feet at $17 a square foot, which is $72,692. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mauon. Let us take up the next project. 


Luxe Arr Force Bass, Ariz. 


General Disosway. The next project is Luke, on page C-58. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a brief statement about the 
the proposed plans as to this project. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Luke Air Force Base is located 18 miles west-northwest of Phoenix, 
Ariz., on 1,505 acres of land of which 1,451 acres are leased and the 
remaining 54 are Government-owned. It was initially occupied in 
1941 and has remainder under the jurisdiction of the Air Force since 
that time. The planned use of the base is for a training school. 
Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned 
mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be utilized for the purpose proposed for 
this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $9,600,000 at this base. 
Existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 
10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $267,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Pavements and refueling facilities, $55,000; 


ackground and 
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training facilities, $30,000; maintenance facilities, $84,000; adminis- 
trative and community buildings, $72,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Is this base now in operation ? 

General Disosway. It is, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for a relatively small amount for 
some additional work there, as indicated at page C-159, I believe. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, have you any questions? 

Mr. Suepparp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LAND 


Mr. Scrivner. From whom are the 1,451 acres leased, and upon 
what terms ? 


General Myers. I do not know, sir. It is leased at $13 a year. I 
do not know the owner, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is important. 

General Myers. It is important information. We should have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Eprror’s Nore: The data referred to appears on p. 264.) 


Wiuuiams Ar Force Basg, Ariz. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Williams, on C-98. Please give us 
a brief statement about this base, as to its previous use and your pre- 
sent plans there. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Williams Air Force Base is located 10 miles east of Chandler, Ariz. 
on 3,618 acres of leased land. It was initially occupied in 1942 and 
has been used continuously since that time. The planned use of the 
base is for training purposes. Present facilities are inadequate to 
support this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base which might be utilized 
for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $12,236,148 in this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $1,252,000. Included in the major 
items are the following : Pavements, $360,000; administrative and com- 
munity buildings, $764,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manov. Is it now in operation ? 

General Disosway. It is, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting $1,252,200 for a number of items 
in order to bring it up to the minimum criteria ? 

General Dtsosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Suepparp. No questions. 
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Mr. Ritey. No questions. 
Mr. Manon. Any questions on this base? 


LAND 


Mr. Scrivner. From whom and upon what terms are the 3,618 
acres leased ? 

General TrmpertaKeE. We will get that information with the other 
information, sir. We do not have the names of the owners. 

(The following data was later supplied the committee :) 

Basic lease, $1 for 99 years. Option to renew for 99 years. Airport 

roper, 2,610 acres. Five leases covering 520 acres at $600 a year. 
Kae ation of flood-control ditch. All long term from 1960 to 1975. 
Three have options to purchase. Four hundred eighty-eight acres 
under lease condemnation for $600/year same purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right for the record, but it bars any pos- 
sible chance of asking any questions which might bring forth some 
a goon at the time the base is under consideration. While I 

ecall that the statement was made yesterday that there had been a 
difficult task for the Air Force to find out what they did and did not 
have, and that they did not have a lot of infor mation, it would seem 
that in any presentation like this that would be one of the pieces of 
information you would have relative to every one of these bases. 

General Trmpertake. Mr. Scrivner, I do have that in my office. We 
have the real estate records over there. They are quite voluminous. 
Many of these leases consist of several parcels of land. We did not 
bring that over with us. 

Mr. Manon. I think you will agree, though, that that is one of the 
basic bits of information which fit into this pattern. 

General Timpertake. I agree, sir. 

Mr. M AHON. Which you should assume would be asked about. I 
think it is a weakness of our presentation that we do not seem to have 
those figures on the tip of our tongue. Maybe you can have somebody 
get that type of information and keep it supplied to the witness in 
advance from here on out. 

General TrmperLaKke. I agree, Mr. Chairman, and I have sent for 
the man who has that type of information. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

General Timpertake. He is on his way over, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

Mr. Scrivner. Possibly we can return to that a little later in the day, 
then. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


VARIATION IN NUMBER OF MILITARY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. This probably has a very remote connection to the actual 
public-works building program, and it is something that you prob- 
ably will want to answer off the record, but I have noticed in several 
of these cases that there has been a variation in the airmen at these 
places, but the number of officers at each has remained constant. I 
suppose that has some connection to the facilities needed, but I wonder 
what that explanation is. 
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General Disosway. I can explain that. That is because of a differ- 
ence in the number of civilians. In other words, the number of airmen 
at Williams is less than at other bases. That is because we already 
have employed out there some 1,100 civilians, so we reduce the number 
of airmen by that number. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Mauon. Let us take up the next project. 


OpsEeRVER STATIONS 


General Disosway. The next are the four observer stations. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by “observer stations” ? 

General Disosway. These train the navigators and bombardiers 
whom we need, to go in the aircraft. We are going to have one basic- 
observer station at Ellington Air Force Base, and the other three 
will be advanced and will be all the same. I would suggest that the 
first we deal with would be Ellington, on page C-25. 


Exiineron Arr Force Basg, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Ellington is near Houston, Tex., I believe. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please give us a statement about that base and your 
proposed program. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Ellington Air Force Base is located 15 miles southeast of Houston, 
Tex., on 1,842 acres of land of which 1,823 acres are Government- 
owned and the remaining 19 acres leased. This base was initially 
occupied and used during World War I, reactivated in 1941, and used 
continuously since that time with the exception of 1946, during which 
year it was temporarily inactive. The planned use of the base is for 
training and operational use. Present facilities at this base are in- 
adequate to support this planned mission and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base which might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $12,500,000. 
All facilities are being utilized but require augmentation with new 
25-year-life construction to provide for the planned mission. 

The present request for the base is $706,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Storage, $477,000; utilities, $53,000; housing, 
$52,000; pavements, $40,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Actually this base has been in operation for some 
time. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has it been in operation as an observer base? 

General Disosway. It was deactivated after the war and was re- 
activated in 1949. 

Mr. Manon. But it was reactivated for this type of training? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir, and it had this type of train- 
ing during the last war. 

fr. Manon. You are requesting $706,000 to bring the base up to 
meet certain minimum requirements? 
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General Disosway.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is 25-year construction, for a more or less perma- 
nent base? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. This is under the 48-wing 
hard-core Air Force. 


PERMANENT Bases 


Mr. Mauon. Speaking of permanent bases, I wish you. would 
turn to that chart, General Disosway, and tell us what bases are perma- 
nent and what are not. 

General Disosway. Goodfellow is permanent; Reese is permanent; 
Vance is permanent; Williams is permanent; Connally is permanent ; 
Ellington is permanent; and Mather is permanent. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the complete list of those on the chart ? 

General Disosway. That is permanent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Ellington ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you say permanent, do you mean in its cen- 
struction aspect, but do you not mean permanent by a declaration of 
law, do you ¢ 

General Disosway. I do not believe there has been any law passed 
on it. In the Air Force we have said that these bases are declared 
permanent and under that we can get our Wherry housing, 

Mr. Suerrarp. To the degree that you have the authority to declare 
them permanent ! 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. I did not want any misconception on the record. 
Heretofore, the old-line stations were declared permanent by law 


individually as applied to each station, such as the old Fort Snelling 
and a whole series of them. These four within the category of per- 
manency by declaration of the Air Force itself, concurred in by the 
Secretary of Defense; that is correct, is it not? 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no other questions on Ellington, we will 
turn to Connally. 


ConNALLY Arr Force Bass, TEx. 


Mr. Manon. I believe this is at Waco, Tex.? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you not change the type of operation at that 
field ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. This was a basic school and 
we are changing it into an advanced observers’ school. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you do that? 

General Disosway. We contracted for the basic flying that was 
going on there with a civilian contractor. We are buliding up this 
base. It was a permanent base and we thought that if we were go- 
ing to be moving in something, this was the place to put it. 

Mr. Manon. Is this a satisfactory operation ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a general statement of the background of 
the base and your present requirements. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 
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Connally Air Force Base is located 7 miles north-northeast of Waco, 
Tex. on 1,364 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially oc- 
cupied in 1942, declared surplus in 1946, withdrawn from surplus and 
reactivated 1948, and has been in use continually since that date. The 
planned use of the base is for training. Present facilities at this base 
are inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $7,492,128. 
The runway system and much of the building area still exist and are 
being fully utilized, but the present facilities must be augmented with 
new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $7,840,000. Included in the ma- 
jor items are the following : Pavements, $1,763,000; hangars and shops, 
$1,645,000; housing and messing, $2,344,000; utilities, $817,000; stor- 
age, $907,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending. request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. The total amount requested for this base, as shown by 
the justification before us is $7,840,000. You received funds during 
the past fiscal year for construction there, did you not? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

, a Manon. This base was deactivated and reactivated, is that 
right! 

General Disosway. It was reopened in 1947. It was out for about a 
year anda half. 


OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have different requirements at these observer 

bases from the advanced single-engine bases ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, because of the difference in the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of aircraft do you use at this type of base? 

General Disosway. We are going to use T-29’s and B-29’s; that is, 
the B-29 type. Actually we are going to use B-50’s. 

Mr. Manon. Will you later use B-47’s? 

General Disosway. No, sir; the B-47 will be at the B-47 stations. 
We will have the B-50’s. 

Mr. Manon. I see that you have got to beef-up your runways? 

General Disosway. That is correct, because of the medium bombers 
being put in there. 

Mr. Manon. And hangars, BOQ’s, barracks, utilities, base ware- 
house 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the average military strength of these 
observer bases ? 

(Reply off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. It isa little bigger than the training stations? 

General Disosway. That is correct, larger than the single-engine 
stations. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting land acquisition here, I believe. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; for the runway extension and the 
housing. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions, gentlemen ? 
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PROPORTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. This question arises in my mind. We have gone 
through all of these items and they have stated how many officers 
we are going to have and how many airmen; what proportion of the 
officers at these stations are going to be Reserve officers and what pro- 
portion Regular officers ? 

General Disosway. About four out of every five will be Reserve 
officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is another one of those bases where the major 
part of the construction has already been done ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we are in the sort of position where the 
plane is already loaded and going down the slab, to take-off, so there 
is not much we can do except pay the freight, finish it up? 

General Disosway. This 1s a changed-mission station. That is why 
we need the extra money. 


Harwncen Atr Force Base, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is “Harlingen.” 

General Disosway. This will have the same mission as Connally, 
with the same number of personnel and the same number of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Will you submit your over-all statement about Har- 
lingen ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. : 

Harlingen Air Force Base is located 4 miles northeast of Har- 
lingen, Tex., on 1,078 acres of land. It was initially occupied in 1941 
and later turned over to the city of Harlingen in 1948 with recapture 
rights reserved by the Government. The planned use of the base 
is for training. Present facilities at the base are inadequate to sup- 
port this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has 
no suitable facilities at any other base that might be used for the pur- 
pose proposed for this base. 

The Government invested $12,748,000 at this base during World 
War II. The runway system and much of the building area still 
exist but must be augmented with new 10-year-life construction to 
provide for the planned mission. 

The present request for the base is $14,721,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavement, $4,720,000; housing $2,- 
397,000; hangars and shops, $1,779,000; utilities, $961,000; hospital 
and other medical buildings, $1,002,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. How far along are you at Harlingen ‘ 

General Disosway. They are waiting for this money, sir. They have 
had negotiations on the base with the civilians and some small amount 
of rehabilitation has taken place of the buildings that are now there. 
Mr. Manon. You begin almost from scratch at Harlingen, do you 
not ¢ 

General Disosway. Actually, there are quite a few buildings there, 
Mr. Chairman. We have the basic runways. They have to be 
strengthened; apron. We have some gas storage and oil storage; 
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communications buildings; base operations; fire station; photo lab; 
parachute and ney shop; some hangars, base shops, field main- 
tenance hangars and flight buildings. 


LAND SITUATION 


Mr. Manon. What is the land-acquisition situation ? 

General Truwsertaxke. I have that, sir. We have recapture rights 
to 1,432 acres. Certain improvements are still on the base and 36 
acres of land with improvements of the base have been sold to private 
individuals and are not recapturable. The city has offered to donate 
1,432 acres and all city-owned improvements and has indicated a 
willingness to buy the 36 acres and donate them to the Government. 
The iececkananl must purchase improvements not owned by the city 
and approximately 153 acres of Gat contiguous to the base. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This, as I caught the early statement, is a city-owned 
airport, is that right? 

eneral Myers. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General TimperLake. This is the one where I read that the city has 
offered to donate this acreage. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, it has offered, but has it done so? 

General TimpertAKe. No, sir. Until these bases are authorized and 
we are permitted to go in there, we cannot make a definite deal with 
the city. 

Uxurimmare Disposrrion or Arr Bases 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I have been around too many places and too 
many people, but I have become just a bit cynical as I have grown a 
little bit older. It just occurs to me, as I think it has occurred to some 
others—possibly not as to this particular base, but some others—that 
about all that is happening is that Uncle Sam is going to build a base 
which eventually will turn out to be a very fine gift to some com- 
munity, and it will all be done at the expense of the Federal taxpayers. 
That, of course, is not a very pleasant picture. 

I was just wondering, what is going to happen to this air base at 
Harlingen? We have spent some few million dollars there and you 
are requesting $14 million here. The air base is completed. In 
addition to the $14 million you are going to have to buy some build- 
ings and some more land and then 3 years or 5 years or 10 years from 
now, the base is abandoned. Then what happens to it? 

General Troreertake. We will hold title to this base. They have 
offered to donate the 1,400-plus acres and they have offered to buy 
and give to us the 36 acres. 

Mr. Manon. Is that title in fee simple? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

General Timpertake. And we will be able to dispose of it, as we 
did other Government property. It would be ours to bargain with. 

Mr. Scrivner. But some of those bargains did not turn out very 
well for Uncle Sam. 

General Trweer.ake. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. After the other war, the attitude was, well, it will 
cost us so much to clear the land, and so on, so we will just dispose 
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of these buildings at a very nominal figure, and then somebody has 
a completed airport with a lot of structures on it, at a pretty low 
figure, all at the expense of the American taxpayer. It does not 
make a very pleasant situation. 

General Timpertake. I think it is a fair statement that it was the 
will of Congress that that be done at the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not concerned about that angle of it right now. 
We should have learned a few lessons from some of the mix-ups that 
we got into during World War II. 

General Myers. May I say, sir, that I think it would be the deter- 
mination of the Congress as to what our policy will be when that 
times arrives, as to how we will handle that situation. At least, that 
is the way I have always felt about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The pressure being what it is, as some of us very well 
understand pressure, the solution will probably be the same. 

Now, as I understand it, there will not be any of these funds herein 
requested, if granted, spent in the improvement of Harlingen Air 
Force Base until and unless the city of Harlingen gives to the United 
States Government a title in fee simple to the 1,432 acres and the 36 
acres, now privately owned ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right. In this case, where we have 
those arrangements, that will be the situation. Of course, we cannot 
go in and even do engineering to the point of digging holes in the 
ground until we do get land rights. We cannot build anything until 
we get the rights. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, the city can give you the right to go in and make 
your borings. 

Genéral Myers. Yes; but we have to get the rights to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they undoubtedly would give you that. That 
would not be any obstacle. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that item 37, entitled “Acquisition of Buildings,” 
refers to the buildings privately owned which are now located on the 
36 acres which the city proposes to buy and deed to the Federal 
Government / 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right. I remember this one par- 
ticularly. 

HOSPITAL 


Mr. Scrivner. Your hospital situation here is as follows. You are 
proposing 100 beds at $9,240. That is a little different figure from 
some of the others that we have had. 

General Disosway. That is based on the operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the price—$9,240 does not sound 
very good, when you have 10-year stuff at Warren for $6,000. 

General Myers. That is a mix-up in the pricing list again. 

General Disosway. It should be $11,000, should it not ¢ 

General Myers. It ought to be $11,000; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again, somebody must have had some figures 
somewhere that caused them to put in $9,240 per bed. 

General Myers. Maybe Colonel Veigel can explain this. We have 
had several price changes on these hospitals. Our latest estimate for 
the 100-bed hospital on a 200-bed chassis was $10,560. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether this is to be on a 200-bed 
chassis or not. 

General Myrrs. Colonel Veigel can tell us, I think. 

Colonel Verget. Why the figure $9,240? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Colonel Veicet. What is the pricing guide? 

General Myers. $10,560 for a 100-bed hospital on a 200-bed chassis. 

Colonel Vetcex. The only explanation I can offer at the time as to 
why it is lower than the pricing guide is that there were two or three 
buildings in existence down there of the remaining old hospital, ac- 
cording to our reports. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it makes us wonder, if you can get them 
for $9,240 at one point why you should not be able to get them for 
the same price somewhere else instead of $10,500 or $11,000. 

General Myers. I think the answer is that there are existing build- 
ings there; there are seven wards of the original hospital that have 
been completely removed and the others are completely inadequate. 
Exactly what is remaining there I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them have been removed and the others are 
completely inadequate / 

General Myers. There is not much left. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the way it appeared to me. 

General Myers. In pricing these we have tried to adapt it to the 
particular locality. I think perhaps the utilities would have a bear- 
ing on that in connection with the lower figure; I just do not know. 
Our people worked it out. They were trying to save a little money; 
that is all I can think of. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little self-serving. 


Marner Air Force Base, Carr. 


Mr. Manion. What is the next project ? 

General Disosway. Mather Air Force Base, page 60. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a general statement on this base / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mather Air Force Base is located 9 miles east of Sacramento, Calif., 
on 5,562 acres of Government-owned land which is adequate for the 
mission. It was initially occupied in 1918 and has been used continu- 
ously since that time. The planned use of the base is for training. 
Present facilities at this time at this base are inadequate to support the 
planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the purpose 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $13,878,000 at this base. 
All existing facilities are being fully utilized but must be augumented 
by new 25-year-life construction to provide for the planned mission. 

The present request for the base is $4,024,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Pavements $2,016,000; utilities $309,000 ; 
housing and storage, $1,087,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed in- 
formation with respect to the major items and all other items included 
in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Your total request at this time is $4,024,000? 
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General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Is it presently in operation ? 
General Disosway. It is. 
Mr. Manon. Is it in operation as an observer training base 4 
General Disosway. It 1s, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Did you get any funds in the fiscal year 1951 for 
rehabilitation here ¢ 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir; we had a total of $371,500. 

Mr. Manon. Is this base in pretty good shape ! 

General TimperLake. Yes; it is a mobilization-type base. 

Mr. Manon. You have parking apron work; you have BOQ’s; air- 
men’s club; utilities and warehouses. 

General Disosway. It is the conversion of equipment, the new equip- 
ment that is coming in there. 
Mr. Manon. This is a permanent base, is it / 
General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL PARKING APRON 


Mr. Scrivner. I have not given up yet. Just as a matter of in- 
formation, you have stated that this is an old-established base and 
is in operation. It has 5,562 acres. ‘That is a pretty good-sized in- 
stallation. Now, with no more than that, we are told you are 
going to need 120,000 square yards of parking apron, and 80,000 
square yards of parking apron. There is approximately $2 million 
worth of parking apron on an already established going plant. 

How much parking apron do you have now and why do you need 
$2 million worth more? 

General Disosway. We have 443,000 square yards and we are ask- 
ing for an additional 200,000, to give us 643,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that is an increase of more than 
a third, nearly a half. 

General Disosway. That is correct. That is because of the dif- 
ferent type of aircraft we are putting there. In other words, we 
have been using C-+47’s and B-25’s in this program. We are now 
substituting T-29’s and the B-50 type which take more parking area 
than the other aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you increasing the number or decreasing it? 

General Disosway. The number stays about the same, but the size 
is considerably increased and it takes more parking room. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand; I have been in both of them and the 
29 is much larger than the C47. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from the actual dimension of the plane itself, 
you have a dispersal aspect involved there, in my opinion, which 
would also require additional square yardage. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has not been much dispersal up to now. 

General Disosway. Mr. Sheppard, this does not allow for dis- 
persal. This is just putting the airplanes on the ramp where you 
can move them around. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No dispersal at all? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Perhaps I am wrong, but as I recall the field, there 
is a certain amount of area that you have to transfer your plane from, 
from those parking places over to your overhaul place, and so forth. 
89249-—51—pt. 1——17 
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So, as far as pr, ee the noses is concerned, bringing the plane in 
eaving it there, I cannot quite accept the 


and setting it at 
interpretation. 

General Asensto. I misunderstood what you meant. I thought 
you meant we were building enough so that we could disperse. 

Mr. Suerparp. No. I mean operational dispersement. 

General Asensio. Actually we are not doing that. In other words, 
if you disperse aircraft, it takes much more concrete than if you do 
not disperse them, and we are building this so that they won’t be 
dispersed. 


spot and 


AIRMEN’S OLUB 


Mr. Sortvner. Coming back to the fact it is an old established base, 
what have you been doing for airmen’s clubs in the meantime? Do 
not you have any there? You are not increasing the size particularly; 
as a matter of fact, if I read the figures correctly, you are cutting down 
on the number of airmen that are going to be there or at least that 
it is contemplated are going to be there. 

General Asensio. I have a statement here from the base which says 
the airmen’s club is presently located in an inadequate building of 
3,663 square feet clear area in an ill-provised place. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FACILITIES OF POTENTIAL ENEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. As we have gone through this thing I have not been 
able to shake from my mind some of the statements we have been given 
about the potential enemy we are supposed to be facing or preparing 
to face and the fact we have been told that they have so many planes 
of all types. I am just wondering how they handle these situations 
whether they are able to develop all of these magnificent bases an 
these frankly very fine and expensive buildings—warehouses, opera- 
tions buildings, barracks, hangars, concrete parking areas and slabs. 
What are they doing; what kind of facilities do they operate there? 
Does anybody know ? 

General Timpertake. No, sir; but we can get a report from our 
intelligence people. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would, because quite frankly, if this thing 
is as serious as we have been told by some it is, if those people are as 
tough as they have in many instances proven themselves to be, we are 
going to be up against a situation such that, whether we like to have 
ali of these comforts or not, we will have to dispense with them in order 
that our men will be equally tough, if not tougher. And if they are 
not, then by the mere threat of their reported strength, they are rapidly 
pushing this Nation into the position of spending itself into poverty. 
Either one of them is bad, and certainly if we are facing a situation like 
that, if they can be that tough and do as good a job as some people have 
told us they can do without many of those things, we are going to have 
to train ourselves to be equally good and actually as austere. 

General TrwperLake. May I make a statement for what it is worth? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That is something that has been hanging on 
my mind for quite some time, and it has become more acute as I read 
these things, wanting to have what is the ideal set-up in each one of 
these bases. 
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General Tropercake. I flew over a Russian base in May where 
they had stationed their two-engined light bomber—what we call a 
light bomber, their medium bomber—on the corridor into Berlin, and 
it was just as complete as any of our stations, from what you could 
observe from the air, with maintenance buildings and various facili- 
ties. They had complete hangars for their aircraft. We have eight 
hangars in this item. Whether that is any indication of what they 
do, I am not sure, because they might do differently in Russia from 
what the German economy provides for them. But they want those 
facilities if they can get them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose they cannot get them ? 

General Timper.aKke. That I do not know. I will see if I can get 
a reading on that for you. 

General Asensto. I would like to make a statement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Craig Arr Force Basr, Ava. 


Mr. Manon. Take up the next project. _ 

General Disosway. The next project is Craig, where we have our 
advanced single-engine reciprocating school. We have the F-51 
school and the pilot instructors’ school. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a general statement about your requirements. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Craig Air Force Base is located 5 miles southeast of Selma, Ala., on 
2,023 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially occupied in 
1941 and has been used continually since that time. The planned 
use of the base is for training. Present facilities at this base are in- 
adequate to support this planned mission and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $4,773,492 at this 
base. Existing facilities are being fully utilized but must be aug- 
mented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $1,822,000. Included in the 
"major items are the following: Pavements and lighting, $410,000; 

housing and utilities, $1,240,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Is this base in operation ? 

General Disosway. It is, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is Selma, Ala. ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting $1,822,000 ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. 


EXTENSION OF RUNWAY 


Mr. Manon. Your largest item is for an additional barracks; then 
you have an item for runway extension. That is more or less inevitable 
throughout this program ? 


General Disosway. That is correct. 


Mr. Scrivner. Did not you say those are reciprocating-engine 
planes ? 
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General Disosway. That is correct—the F-51’s. They are phasing 
out in fiscal 1952. We are going to have a jet instructor course there 
as soon as the 51 aircraft get out of the inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you are changing your program from recipro- 
cating to jets? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is the reason for extending the runways? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 


San Marcos Air Force Bass, TEx. 


Mr. Manon. Take up the next project. 

General Disosway. The next project is San Marcos. That is liaison 
and helicopter. 

The San Marcos Air Force Base is located 5 miles east of San Marcos, 
Tex., on 2,169 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially occu- 
pied in 1943, and has been under Air Force jurisdiction since that time. 
The planned use of the base is for training purposes. Present facil- 
ities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and 
the Departmetn of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base which might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $12,559,734 in this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 10-year life construction. 

The present request for the base is $71,000. Included in the major 


items is the following : Housing, $62,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have other helicopter bases ¢ 

General Disosway. This is the only one. We run this for ourselves 
and the Army. 

Mr. Manon. You had it located in another place heretofore? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. It was at Connally AFB, and we had 
to move it down to San Marcos after the Korean war because of the 
expansion of both the helicopter and liaison programs. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting a little money there for housing. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir—five family units. 

Mr. Manon. Was that a well considered plan, General Timberlake, 
of putting this family housing there? In other words, if we could 
eliminate that family housing from each base, we would have several 
million dollars, and you have not had it heretofore. 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir; we have had family housing in 
before. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you have had some. 

General TrmperLake. We have provided nearly every year for 
some. 

Mr. Manon. But not necessarily so many units to take care of the 
commanding officer as in this case. 

General TimpertaKe. We felt that was the absolute minimum to 
keep somebody there on the spot all the time. 
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Eeurn Air Force Base 


Mr. Manon. Take up the next project. 

General AsENsIo. The next is the fighter-bomber escort schools at 
Eglin, Foster, and Nellis. Eglin is on page F-20. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total amount you are requesting? Give us 
a statement about the project and then your basic additional require- 
ments there. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


COMBAT CREW TRAINING SCHOOL-—EGLIN 


Mr. Manon. $41.742 million is the amount of your total request; 
is it not ¢ 

General Disosway. That is for the total project. The training 
project amounts to $14,829,000. 

Mr. Manon. What are the major items in the training project? 

General Disosway. The training items are 1 through 53. 

Mr. Scrivner. That shows the total of $41 million. 

Mr. Manon, That is all there is; there is not any more. 

General Myers. The Eglin Air Force Base starts on page F-14, and 
we have several uses to which we are putting that base. The main 
base is the Air Proving Ground Command; then they have the fighter- 
bomber combat-crew training school, three aviation engineer bat- 

talions, and the drone squadrons. On page F-15 is the main base. 
Those items on F-15 are the items to go on the main base at Eglin 
and are of a research and development nature. On F-16 and 17 are 
the aviation engineer battalions on Auxiliary No. 1, and on F-18 
are the two drone squadrons on another auxiliary, and on F-20, 21, 
and 22 are the items for the fighter combat-crew training school. 

Mr. Manon. General, what you are attempting to justify now in- 
cludes pages F-20, 21, and 22 and lines 1 through 53, I believe. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

General Myers. And the total authorization for that is $15,075,000, 
and the appropriations are $14,829,000 for that portion. 

Mr. Manon. What type training are you going to do? 

General Disosway. This will be a combat-crew training school. 
They will be there for 8 weeks and receive approximately ‘80 hours 
flying of combat aircraft. Here they will do actual rocketry, dive 
bombing, air-to-ground gunnery, and air gunnery. 

You will notice these three schools—Eglin, Foster, and Nellis—are 
located near present available ranges. That is the determining fac- 
tor in where we put these schools. 

Mr. Manon. Earlier in the year members of the subcommittee went 
to Eglin and saw some of the ne training—firing and so forth— 
and know ina general way about the base and ‘about the great need for 
better facilities there. Some of your larger projects include run- 
way construction, parking aprons, fuel storage, maintenance shops, 
BOQ construction, and barracks. Are you enlarging the capacity ? 
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USE OF AUXILIARY FIELD AT EGLIN 


General Disosway. This is going to be built up around one of the 
auxiliary fields at Eglin. 

Mr. Manon. Then you are not going to put in a new field at Eglin? 

General Disosway. It will be close enough to it to use many of the 
facilities at Eglin, so that we won’t have to duplicate here; but it 
will be away from the main base. Otherwise we would get such 
a traffic density that we could not operate. 

Mr. Manon. What direction is it from the main base? 

General Disosway. That is about 10 miles west of the main base. 

Mr. Manon. What do you call it? 

General Disosway. Eglin No. 9, is the number. 

Mr. Manon. It would not be practical to locate this elsewhere under 
the circumstances, because you want all that large area for your 
rockets ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the status of Eglin No. 9? Is there anything 
there at all? 

General Disosway. There is a runway there and a couple of build- 
ings; that is all. 

Mr. Manon. They use it now, as I recall. 

General Disosway. There are a few academic buildings, one mainte- 
nance shop, a little gas storage, some warehousing, some of the util- 
ities, one barracks out there, a Q barracks—8 percent of the total 
required. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the equipment there is more or less 


skeletonized, and that is the reason you are going to need items like 
a fire station and items like that? 

General Disosway. That is correct. We are going to have a full 
operating base there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Permanent? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. This is on a permanent air base at 
Eglin. 


CHAPEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is one of the $150,000 chapels. Yet when I was 
a boy they told me salvation was free. 

General Timper.axe. But it might take a lot of work, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it takes a lot of dough. 

As hot as it gets down there, there is one item I won’t argue with; 
that is some of your cold storage stuff. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Why do you say that the chapel would cost $9,000 
more than at other places; they seem to be running at other places 
around $141,000. This is $150,000. 

General Myers. There is a very slight difference. The difference 
is between the 10-year life and the 25-year; the permanent and the 
semipermanent construction. There is a very little difference. 

Colonel Weinert. The 10-year-life structure is of a certain type, 
and the permanent type of structure has to have certain materials 
in them. We could put a cheaper roof at a little less, and the trim at 
a little less in the 10-, as against the 25-year. 
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Foster Ai Force Bass, Tex. 


Mr. Manion. Will you take the next project, Foster Air Force Base, 
found on page C-27, and give us a little background statement about 
your requirements. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Foster Air Force Base is located 6.5 miles east of Victoria, Tex., on 
1,194 acres of privately owned land. It was initially occupied in 
1942, the land area being leased from the city of Victoria. In 1949 
the War Assets Administration disposed of this installation, the 
land and certain facilities thereon being returned to the city. The 
city subsequently sold the property to private parties. Negotiations 
for reacquisition of this airfield by the Department of the Air Force 
‘are now in process. The planned use of the base is for training. 
Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned 
mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for 
this base. 

The runway system and a few of the buildings still exist but re- 
quire rehabilitation and augmentation with new 10-year-life construc- 
tion to provide for the planned mission of the base. 

The present request for the base is $10,197,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements $741,000; hangars and 
shops $1,085,000; housing $2,990,000 ; utilities $1,246,000; and medical 
facilities $935,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. I believe this base was first occupied in 1942. You 
are requesting here $10,501,800 for the present program. Is the base 
already in operation ? 

General Disosway. No; it is not. 

Mr. Mauon. You did have some few structures remaining there, 
the runway, did you not? 

General Disosway. That is correct. It is planned for students on 
July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Manon. This isa fighter-bomber base ? 

General Disosway. Yes; the same as Ellington. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any particular requirements here that do not 
os earns or is this of standard construction, financed on that 

asis 

General Disosway. This is the standard construction. There are 
a few items here that you would not have at other bases, because of 
the type of mission. 

Mr. Manon. We have available to us the figures and the require- 
ments which we will be glad to consider when the bill is marked up. 
Are than any special questions at this time with respect to this project ? 


LAND SITUATION 


Mr. Scrivner. On page C-27 it says 1,194 acres, non-Government. 

General Timpertake. That is one we were considering a lease on. 
And when we appeared before Mr. Vinson’s committee of the House, 
he had us reinvestigate to see if it would not be better for us to buy it 
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outright, and we did that and found out that it would cost $304,800 to 
acquire this outright, so we added that figure to the authorization bill. 

Mr. Manon. That is the sum of $300,000 ? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, $304,800. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of a lease did you have? 

General Myers. We were exploring the situation at that time as to 
whether it was best to lease it, and we found out that we could not make 
a satisfactory agreement to lease at a cheap enough price—that was for 
a period of 15 years, as I remember. 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to spend $10 million on a location, and 
you can buy the land for that amount, it would seem to be a smart 
operation. 

General Myers. Yes. We could not make a satisfactory lease. 

Mr. Manon. This is not permanent installation ? 

General Disosway. No. 

General Myers. The lease would cost $20,000 a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. And at the end of the lease you would have 

Mr. Manon. Restoration expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. And a good portion of the $10 million would be for 


permanent installation which would either have to be left there or 
removed. 


General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is so, then I am inclined to agree. 

This amount for construction at the new base is practically from 
scratch ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. There are some facilities still 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as it is a new base, with all the other in- 
stallations that we had in Texas that were already in being, were 
any of those in such shape as could be used for this purpose at all? 

General Disosway. The range requirement ties us down pretty well, 
Mr. Scrivner, on fighter-bomber bases where you have to shoot live 
ammunition. It is very difficult to get a range now, because of the 
large acreage necessary, firing at high altitudes because of the dis- 
persal of bullets. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far from Matagorda is this? 

General Disosway. It is about 30 miles. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATE SITES 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course distances do not mean quite so much to 
the Air Force as they do to the infantry. Have you explored every- 
thing, say, within a hundred miles from Matagord: ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And there is nothing? 

General Disosway. There is nothing we could find as cheaply as this, 
There were other bases down there during the war and we investigated 
them, but they all cost much more than this to reactivate. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not building up a situation here where it 
is anticipated that the Federal Gov ernment would build a good work- 
able airport and then later make it accessible to the city of Victoria? 

General Trorpertake. The city has a municipal airport a short 
distance from this. 

General Disosway. Aloe Field. 
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Mr. Scrivner. This is not to take over a municipal airport that is 
presently being used ¢ 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

General Disosway. They had two fields down there and they took 
over Aloe. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have already got one? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. They got one out of World War II so they probably 
would not need to get one out of world war ILI. 

General Disosway. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does raise the question of why they did not go 
back and take over Aloe. 

General Disosway. It would have cost more. We looked into that. 

Mr. Rivey. Do you have any recapture provision for it? 

General Disosway. We had a recapture clause in both of them, but 
this one project is the best 

General Myers. We had no recapture rights at Foster. 

General Disosway. Well, we could have gotten either one. 

General Myers. The city was willing for us to take either one, but 
we had no recapture rights at Foster because we could not dispose 
of it under the Airport Act. We could not make any disposition with 
reservation under the Disposal Act. 

Mr. Ritey. Why was it that no effort was made to buy this one? 

General Myers. It was transwerred back in lieu of restoration costs 
to the city so we had no rights there at all. 


Neuuis Air Force Base, Nev. 


Mr. Manon. Will you take the next project ? 

General Disosway. The next is Nellis Air Force Base, C—64, 8 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, Nev. This is also a fighter-bomber- 
CCTS. 

Mr. Manon. You will give us a statement on the major require- 
ments ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Nellis Air Force Base is located 8 miles northeast of Las Vegas, 
Neyv., on 3,812 acres of land, 472 acres being leased and 2,840 acres 
being Government-owned. It was initially occupied in 1941 and has 
been used continually since that time. The planned use of this base 
is for training and operational units. Present facilities at the base 
are inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department 
of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might 
be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base.’ 

The Government has a present investment of $12,082,000 at this 
base. The runway system and building area are being fully utilized, 
but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $1,148,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Hangars and shops, $945,000; utilities, 
$166,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Is the base now operating / 

General Disosway. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. And you are asking for a relatively small amount, 
$1,148,000 to bring it up to acceptable standards? 
General Disosway. That is correct. 


LAUNDRY 


Mr. Manon. Here you are asking for a laundry. This has been 
Saran for some time, and why at this late hour do you need a new 

aundry ¢ 

fed Disosway. I have heard the story, but I think I had better 
get the laundry expert in here. 

Mr. Farruvrst. The reason is that at the present time we are using 
the laundry facilities at March Air Force Base, which is the nearest 
Government-operated plant, which is a distance of something in excess 
of 200 miles, involving transportation costs that are very excessive. 
Las Vagas is a resort area, and the cost for service is among the highest 
in the country—they have very excessive rates. 


MAINTENANCE SHOP 


Mr. Manon. The next largest item is for a maintenance shop, and 
utilities. That is for further improvement of the field ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the item No. 4, “Barracks and mess, Indian 
Springs” ¢ 

General Disosway. That is an auxiliary field right at the beginning 
of the Las Vagas range. 


Luxe Am Force Base, Ariz. 


General Myers. Mr. Chairman, you asked us to supply some infor- 
mation concerning the Luke Air Force Base land. We have the infor- 
mation concerning this land. Luke Air Force Base contains 1,451 
acres; that is by soa made January 1941, for $1 a year, renewable 


annually until 1966, in the existing lease with the city of Phoenix. 
Mr. Scrivner. Where is it situated ? 
General Myers. It is situated near Phoenix, Ariz. 


Moopy Arr Force Bass, Ga. 


Mr. Manon. Very well, the next project, General Disosway. 

General Disosway. The next interceptor schools or all-weather 
interceptor schools, are Moody, Perrin, and Tyndall Air Force Bases. 

Moody is on page C-62. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement about Moody Air Force 
Base, please ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Moody Air Force Base is located 11 miles northeast of Valdosta, 
Ga., on 10,733 acres of land of which 9,340 acres are occupied under 
permit from the Department of Agriculture, the total acreage being 
ample for the mission. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been 
used continually since that time. The planned use of the base is for 
training. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this 
planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
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facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes 
proposed for this base. 

e Government has an investment of $10,400,000 at this base. The 
runway system and building area are being fully utilized but must be 
augmented with new 10-year life construction. 

The present request for the base is $1,951,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Pavements, $663,000; housing and shops, 
$832,000; utilities, $99,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. This has just been recently reactivated ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting here $1,951,000, some of the major 
items being aircraft maintenance shop, $700,000; air field lighting, 
$148,000; extension to runways—— 

General Disosway. And taxiways, that goes with it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. How much money did we provide the Air Force 
for this base previously, I mean, the last fiscal year? 

General Disosway. There was none, as I recall; most of it has been 
rehabilitation costs. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General TrmperLaKe. We did have rehabilitation costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that were a going base—— 

General Disosway. It was not a going base, but it was—— 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been in operation? 

General Disosway. It has just been opened. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a new one. 

Mr. Manon. It is reactivated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Reactivated ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 


EXPANSION OF MAINTENANCE SHOP 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a maintenance shop, or did you have? 
General Disosway. Well, again, it was built for World War II re- 
uirements, and now we are putting jets in there which require more 
acilities. 
Mr. Scrivner. They did not have an aircraft maintenance shop ? 
General Disosway. We did for fuch less complicated aircraft than 
the type we are going to put in there. For instance, to give you an 
idea of the type of aircraft we are going to have at a school like this— 
and this is to teach the boys all-weather fighting on the air interceptor 
planes—you must have T-28’s; B-25’s; F-51’s; F-94’s administra- 
tive. This is the type of aircraft we did not have in World War II. 
Mr. Scrivner. Actually this is an expansion? 
General Disosway. Yes. 
Mr. Scrivner. Of the shop? 
General Disosway. Yes. 
Mr. Scrivner. Having to do with new equipment? 
General Disosway. You will also note the radio and radar shop. 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
General Disosway. They have to have maintenance for the radar 
on the aircraft, and the radar is much more on this aircraft. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, I notice in each case when you nave 
given us a list of planes to be at these bases you have a recommendation 
for a certain number of administrative aircraft. What is the adminis- 
trative plane, and why would you need them ? 

General Disosway. They are for supply purposes and for the base 
personnel that are not in the flight program, but must keep up their 

roficiency; those who are not actually assigned to the flying line. 

‘hey have to have aircraft to meet the requirements of going from 
place to place—the commanding officers go to conferences. I would 
say that they are mainly used for supply and proficiency of the per- 
sonnel not assigned to the line. 

Mr. Scrivner. A kind of aerial air taxicab? 

General Disosway. No, Mr. Scrivner, that it not right. 

Mr. Manon. I think we ought to pay tribute to the mayor of Val- 
dosta and to the other people there for maintaining this place in such 
shape as to save the taxpayers probably $10 million to $15 million. 

eneral Disosway. I imagine about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do think they should be commended for it. 

General Trmpertake. This base has the mobilization type of con- 
struction that was built there just before the war. If it were the TO 
type, it would cost us plenty to replace it. 


Perrin Arr Force Base, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Will you take the next project, please ¢ 
General Disosway. The next is for the Perrin Air Force base, page 


C—66, with the same mission as for Moody. 

Mr. Manon. You will supply a statement for the record on it ? 

General Disosway. Yes. This is another school for training in all- 
weather. 

Perrin Air Force Base is located 6 miles north-northwest of Sher- 
man, Tex., on 1,204 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially 
occupied in 1942, and has been used continuously since that date. 
The planned use of the base is for training purposes. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base which might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this 
base. 

The Government has a present investment of $6,447,322 in this base. 
All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with 
new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $2,187,000. Included in the ma- 
jor items are the following: Pavements, $935,000; refueling facilities, 
$336,000; housing, $360,000; and utilities, $161,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manion. You need additional runways and taxiways, and you 
have got to have additional facilities with some fuel storage? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. An additional BOQ, and so on? 

General Disosway. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. You are requesting a little additional land there for 
runway extension ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is that on the main base? 

General Disosway. That is on the main base. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all due respect to Texas, is this price not rather 
high for the additional land? This is in the farming section. 

General Myers. We can check on that. This is the latest estimate 
that was given to us by the Corps of Engineers and we may have a 
better estimate now, but I will check on it. (Check made and esti- 
mated land price verified. ) 


BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many BOQ’s are presently at the Perrin Air 
Force Base ? 

General Disosway. We have 234. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are you going to need 60 more when it shows: 
you only anticipate 294 officers. They are certainly a large pro- 
portion of that 

General Disosway. The students here are all officers, the 208 
students are officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you have to anticipate furnishing quarters for 
about 600? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of the students probably will be the younger 
men who are bachelors. 


General Disosway. They will be graduates of the single-engine 
school for the most part. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of them would not have families. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time we are furnishing quarters for 
them; there is no allowance for rent. 

General Disosway. That is correct. 


LAND COST 


Mr. Davis. I was wondering, since this field would be out in the 
country a little distance, what is the explanation for the relatively 
high cost per acre. 

General Myers. I cannot explain that to you now, but I will try 
to get the information later. This was the preliminary estimate we 
had when we made up the program, and I will check right now to 
see if we do not have a later report. ‘ 

Mr. Manion. This is good black land, farm area? 

General Myers: May I explain this, that at the time we made up 
the estimates, we got the Engineer Corps to give us their best opinion 
as to what this land would cost, and that is what we have used; and 
then subsequent to that we asked the Corps of Engineers to make up a 
planning report, to find out what the cost would be, and when we get 
that, it may be less, or sometimes it is higher. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you ever check with the assessor’s list ? 

General Myrrs. They do, yes; as a part of their investigation. And 
of course, they check the past sales—most recent sales of Iand. 
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Tynpatu Arr Force Base, Fua. 


Mr. Manon. Will you take up the next project? 

General Disosway. Tyndall Air Force Base, page C-89. This is 
also an interceptor school. 

Tyndall Air Force Base is located 8 miles southeast of Panama 
City, Fla., on 28,752 acres of Government-owned land. It was in- 
itially occupied in 1943, and has been used continuously since that 
time. The planned use of the base is for training and operational use. 
The present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this 

lanned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 

acilities at any other base which might be utilized for the purposes 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $9,359,202 in this base. 
All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with 
new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $928,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Pavements and refueling facilities, $147,000 ; 
storage and maintenance buildings, $710,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. This base is now in operation; is it not ? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you are requesting $928,000 ? 

General Disosway. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Warehouse, I believe, is the largest item, and you will 
have some petrol, oil, and lubricating facilities. Are there any ques- 
tions on this project ? 


Ranpoteu Arr Force Base, TEx. 


General Disosway. Next is the B-29 school at Randolph, on page 
C-74. 

Mr. Manon. Give us an over-all statement about this project. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Randolph Air Force Base is located 15 miles northeast of San 
Antonio, Tex., on 2,511 acres of Government-owned land. It was 
initially occupied in 1930, and has been used continuously since that 
date. 

The planned use of the base is for training purposes. Present fa- 
cilities are inadequate to support this planned mission, and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that 
might be utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $21,415,473 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $4,826,000. Included in the 
major items are the following : Housing, $3,607,000 ; utilities, $402,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting $4.826 ini.” Siarpuears air- 
men’s barracks and permanent airmen’s barracks represent your major 
eosts. You also have fuel storage costs and utilities and one of these 
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human resources buildings, I believe. There is the construction of a 
new motor-pool area, and so forth. 

General * asian Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel that this expenditure here at Randolph is 
thoroughly warranted under the facts of the case involved here? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Manon. This is just a slight addition to some very tremendous 
investments of the Government in that area ? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ¢ 

Mr. Suerparp. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. This is one of your main training fields, is it not? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. No other questions. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Randolph? 

Mr. Scrivner. This must be just a little case of a cats and dogs clean- 
up on Randolph; is that not true? You should not anticipate any 
further great expenditures there ? 

General Disosway. No, sir; there should not be any large ones in 
the future on Randolph. 

General Myers. Randloph is pretty well saturated. The facilities 
are pretty full. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 


PrnecastLe Air Force Base, Fa. 


General Disosway. The last of the training bases are the two B-47 
schools at Pinecastle, Fla., and Wichita, Kans. 

Page C-68 is Pinecastle. A great deal of both of these bases were 
provided for in the fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a general statement about the Pinecastle base. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Pinecastle Air Force base is located 6 miles southeast of Orlando, 
Fla. on 1,921 acres of land on which the Government reserves the right 
of recapture. It was initially occupied in 1943 and subsequently 
turned over to the city of Orlando in 1947. 

The planned mission of the base is for training. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has not suitable facilities at any other 
base which might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested approximately $5,000,000 at this base. 
The runway system and some of the buildings still exist and are being 
utilized, but facilities must be augmented with new 10-year-life con- 
struction to provide for the proposed mission of the base. 

The present request for the base is $9,527,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: housing $2,543,000; hangars and shops $3,- 
404,000; utilities $889,000; storage $777,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
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REACTIVATION COST 


Mr. Manon. There was some question raised as to whether or not 
that base should be selected for reactivation, as I recall it. Does it 
have good runway facilities ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Capacity for extension, and so forth? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Manon. The total amount requested here is how much? 

General Disosway. $9,527,000. 

Mr. Manon. That will bring the total reactivation cost up to about 
what? 

General TimpBerLakKe. $24,366,000, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let us see about the nature of construction requested 
here. You have a couple of hangars that run over $3 million, I believe. 
They are your larger items. There are some buildings for your aca- 
damic program. Airmen’s barracks are almost a couple of million 
dollars. 

Generally speaking, as I observe this breakdown, the request more 
or less runs true to the routine of the other bases involved. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have warehouse requirements and so forth. If 
your criteria is right then this is probably about right. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Mr. Sueprrarp. This does not happen to be in the pathway of the 
usual atmospheric turbulence which occasionally takes place in the 
State of Florida, does it, where they take the roofs off of hangars and 
displace planes, et cetera ¢ 

General Disosway. I think they have been by Orlando. In that 
case they would move the planes out and tie the rest of the things down. 
I do not think Orlando is bothered very much. 

Mr. Manon. It is on the west coast, inland ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is right in the middle of the State. 

Mr. Manon. It is not on the east coast ? 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a lot of questions, but once again we just 
have to take the Air Force on faith and feel sure that they really have 
gotten down to an austere program and are only installing just ex- 
actly what is needed and no more. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


Wicnira Municrpaut Airport, Kans. 


General Disosway. The last base is Wichita, page C-93. I think 
this project is well known to all of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. We have all heard of it, and we have had voluminous 
hearings on and off the record with respect to this airport. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In what State is it located? 
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General Disosway. The State of Kansas, sir. 

Wichita Municipal Airport is located 314 miles southeast of Wichita, 
Kans. on 1,859 acres of city-owned land. The Government has a lease 
with the city which provides for concurrent use of this base. It was 
initially occupied in 1943. The planned use of the base is for training. 
Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support the planned 
mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed 
for this base. 

The Government has invested approximately $3,400,000 at this base. 
Existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with 
new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $4,399,000. Included in the 
major items are the following; housing $731,000; hangar and utilities 
$3,624,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed in- 
formation with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. How far along have you gotten with this reactivation 
program ¢ Give us a little background. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not reactivation. This is entirely new. 

General Disosway. We actually have the base in operation now, sir, 
using what facilities were out there and what we acquired from the 
municipal airport. We are actually training students. The construc- 
tion is under way. The occupancy will begin about the 15th of 
October, of the barracks now under construction. 

Mr. Manon. This is a B-47 school ? 

General Disosway. B-47. 

Mr. Manon. It is operated there close to the B47 plant? 

Geenral Disosway. Yes, sir. The school started operating in May. 

Mr. Manon. Is the Air Force still sold on the idea that this was a 
good move / 

General Disosway. Do not put this on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. From my observation of the base, I think that is 
one of the pertinent factors involved. It has an immediate result 
on what you can do, from ground inspection. 

General Disosway. I think we can say that our expectations have 
been fully realized on this base. 

Mr. Manon. To date? 

General Disosway. To date; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your requirements at present are for $4,399,000; is 
that correct / 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite add up that many dollars, in looking 
at those columns. 


CANTILEVER HANGAR 


Mr. Scrivner. You have the one item of the cantilever hanger there, 
which is $3 million. 
, Mr. Manon. I overlooked that item. What do you mean by a 
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‘cantilever hangar”? 
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General Disosway. That is an engineering term. It has no struts 
in the middle, I believe. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. No supporting columns. 

Mr. Manon. Do you need this for large aircraft ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. It gives youaclear opening. It is mere- 
ly an overhang. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are not suspending any mezzanine-floor effect 
in this at all, are you? 

General Myers. The mezzanine floor is in the central portion, of 
course, not in the overhang portion. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean you are going down through the center? 

General Myers. The shops are in the center, and the overhang on 
each side. ! 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the mezzanine is over the center, because it is 
over the shop portion? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rirey. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


PURCHASE PRICE 


Mr. Scrivner. How much did you finally have to pay the city of 
Wichita for this airport? 

General Myers. That has not yet been determined yet finally. 
As you remember, sir, we had an item of $8,650,000 for that. The 
Department of Justice, in reviewing this, has conducted a separate 
investigation. So far they have only authorized the payment of 
a portion of it, so that the final price has not yet been determined. It 
is being determined actually by investigation of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have we any appropriate figure? We have figures 
ranging all the way from $6 million up. 

General Myers. Well, $8,650,000 was the price that we finally came 
up with between ourselves and the city as the proper price. That 
was not accepted, as I say, by the Department of Justice, and they 
are making an independent determination of what it should be. To 
date something over $4 million—maybe someone can correct me—has 
been authorized to be paid to them. It is between $4 million and $5 
million. I do not remember the exact figure. That has been paid 
to them. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that this may eventually reflect the fact that the 
entire $8,650,000 will not be expended / 

General Myers. It is possible; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is that land worth $400 an acre there? 

Mr. Scrivner. This is right in the heart of a throbbing metropolis 
of the West. It not only is black topsoil, good for farming, but it is 
very ideally situated for a very fine expansion of a housing develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 
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ESTIMATES OF FUTURE FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have just one thing further. 

This would show that up to now there has been a little over 
$37 million authorized, with $414 million unfinanced. 

General Myers. $32,713,000, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will the total of approximately $37 million be the 
final cost, or do you anticipate further expenditures there of any 
considerable sum ? 

General Myers. The main item would be family housing, sir, to 
the extent that it might be required and to the extent that we cannot 
meet it under existing sieveuneby financed housing laws. That would 
be the main item. I would not say there are not some other small 
items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the total now that will have been expended 
on Wichita ? 

General Myers. $37 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This will in substance give you the type of training 
area and installation necessary to make this a workable training 
field ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


LAND 


Mr. Davis. Does the combination of the items 42 and 43 on page 
C-96 account for the total acres shown on page C-93 ? 

General Myers. No, sir. The 1,859 acres is the present airport, the 
portion we are ay, sala under this $8,650,000, with the improve- 
ments existing on them; 880 acres is additional. 


PrnecastLe Arr Force Base—Lanp 


Mr. Davis. I neglected to ask about the same thing with respect 
to Pinecastle. There is no definite information shown here as to what 
the story is there. 

General Myers. At Pinecastle, sir, that land is something over 
1,000 acres. It has been donated. The papers are in process. It 
has been donated by the city there. We have a right of entry now, 
and we are going ahead with the work. The actual donation has been 
made. In addition, we are having to acquire about 2,000 acres, as I 
remember it, for the actual building area, because all we have there is 
the airfield. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES AT WICHITA 


Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 
What main-line railroad are you tying onto with item 37, your rail- 
road spur? 

General Timper.ake. It is the Santa Fe, sir. We have been back 
and forth between the two of them for 3 or 4 months. 
Mr. Scrivner. What is the other, the Rock Island ? 
General Timpertake. The Santa Fe underbid them. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Are they not going to assume any portion of this 
installation of your 8 miles of track at all? In other words, you 
have 8 miles of spur track at $55,000, or a total of $440,000. 

General Myers. No, sir. That is spur track. They would not as- 
sume any portion of that. It is our own spur. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all. 

General TimpertAKe. You have a long history on the railroad ne- 
gotiations up there, sir. We could furnish that if you would be 
interested. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there a competitive factor there / 

General TimperLaKke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuerParp. What is the other road, besides the Santa Fe? 

General TimpBerLake. It is the St. Louis & San Francisco. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Disosway. That concludes the training bases, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. That concludes your presentation 4 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Disosway, we want to thank you for your 
fine presentation and for your cooperation and patience. 

General Disosway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is our next move here? 

General TimpertAke. The Strategic Air Command, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


General TimpertaAke. General Washburn is here to present the 
Strategic Air Command bases. Then if the chairman pleases, since 
we have some people from the overseas commands here, we wanted to 
take them up after that, so that they can go back.to their stations. We 
have people from Japan and England and Germany. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Fripay, Sepremper 14, 1951. 
Prices Usep 1x Prepartne Bupcet Estimate 
WITNESSES 


BRIG GEN. G. J. NOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
COL. M. D. WEINERT, CHIEF, ENGINEER DIVISION, MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION, OCE 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Nold, we are pleased to have you before the committee this 
morning. Upon several occasions members of the subcommittee have 
expressed concern over the inaccuracy of the estimates which are be- 
ing presented to us. When I say “inaccuracy,” I mean that you do 
not claim that these estimates are accurate for each individual post. 
You proceeded on the basis that you could best calculate your financial 
requirements on an average. 

General Noip. That is right. 
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Mr. Manon. So it is admitted that you are asking for too little in 
some places, for example, in the northern areas, and probably too 
much for the areas where the climate is milder. 

We have had a discussion on the pros and cons of that and I do 
not see any use in going into it now. 

We received the impression that you were overestimating your re- 
quests by about 18 or 20 percent; that prices had not gone up as much 
as you anticipated. You came down to discuss that with us yesterday, 
but we did not understand why you were here. 

Will you give us a statement ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Nowy. Yes. I do not know that I was here specifically for 
that point. 

I have looked over the pertinent parts of Colonel Weinert’s testi- 
mony with respect to questions and I cannot see how any such -im- 
pression has been gained; that prices have not gained as much as we 
have estimated in the book. 

Our estimates, generally speaking, were based on July 1, 1950, 
prices, plus 20 per cent. We made estimates for the budget as it then 
stood on approximately July 1, 1950, figures, based on limited bidding 
experience. Since the books did not go in at that particular time, we 
had an additional opportunity to review bids as they came in, study 
the indices of the various agencies that we use as a guide, and we found 
that that compilation of experience indicated a 20-percent rise over 
the prices that we had on July 1, 1950. 

Now, I think that our experience to date—and you have been 
presented with tabular figures—shows that on the average that is ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr. Taser. We have not had tabular figures except upon one pro- 
ject that the committee has discussed. I called attention to one, and 
that is the only one that we have had. 

General Noup. Colonel Weinert was quoting from a compilation 
we have on all classes of items, from a table worked up on the 10th 
of September. 

Mr. Taper. Do vou have that table with you? 

General Notp. We have the table. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have copies of it that we can have? 

General Noip. I would be very glad to give it to you. 

Mr. Manon. You might supply us with a couple of copies. It will 
probably not be necessary to put it into the record. You could leave 
the table that you have here now with us today. 

General Notp. There are two copies here. You can have both of 
them. 

In Colonel Weinert’s testimony he indicated that the building 
indices that we had consulted indicated a rise of approximately 17 
percent. 

Mr. Manon. 17 percent as compared to July 1950? 

General Noto. That is right, sir. That is pretty close. You can- 
not get building indices any closer than that. 
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FAVORABLE BIDDING SITUATION 


It should be understood that these bids of which Mr. Taber has a 
copy, have been obtained under the most favorable conditions for 
the Government. Contractors have been hungry for work. A great 
many of the contractors of the country find therr normal business is 
denied tothem now. They are seeking work. 

We find that the contingencies that the contractors normally 
would include under conditions that would prevail today are squeezed 
to the bone. We took bids 10 days ago on a large structure out in the 
Middle West. We employed the best talent we knew how to assist 
in the engineering estimate. We got eight bids on a $15 million 
structure. Normally we would expect only three under good condi- 
tions of competition. The fact that we got eight bids is an indica- 
tion that it was attractive to many. 

The first three bids were about $100,000 within each other, which is 
almost unheard of. All of the bids were under the engineering 
estimate. In other words, we are enjoying an especially favorable 
situation for the moment. We do not see how that can continue, and 
the remarks in the trade journals and other sources indicate the 
thinking of industry and the supply people, and so on, and that 
is they do not think that it can last. 

Mr. Manon. If the contractors do not get too much civilian work 
and we do not have too much public work, you will have a favor- 
able situation. 

General Notp. That is true, except labor problems are multiply- 
ing and supply problems are multiplying. We have expediting agen- 
cies in the field, as well as in the main office, attempting to assist 
contractors to place their steel orders and get the priorities neces- 
sary to meet the sequence of their bids. They are falling behind on 
that. Consequently, the estimated completion time will fall further 
and further behind. There is not enough steel to go around, as you 
know. All of that must be reflected in the costs of the actual jobs, 
regardless of what the bid may have been before. 

I do know and think that you cannot tamper with these prices 
safely. 

We have to make these estimates quite a while ahead of time. We 
cannot adjust them from week to week. It would be unrealistic if 
we did. 

Now, we will attempt to place contracts on the projects that are 
passed by this Congress as rapidly as possible. We are fortunate 
in that we have design funds this year, as you will remember, Mr. 
Chairman, and most of those projects are under some phase of de- 
sign. We hope to let nearly all of them by competitive bids. In 
order to get the proper competition, that has to drag out some. We 
have a period of several months to go through here before we will 
have current bidding experience showing what this mass of con- 
struction will do to our prices. 


Errectr oF DELAYING APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Manon. We are crowded for time. There has been some 
thought given to the matter of passing this bill over until next Janu- 
ary, which might make it become the law about February or early 
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March. One of the things that has been worrying me on that kind 
of business is that we might find it would slow down our defense 
effort to a certain extent and, moreover, might crowd you more in 
your construction program. If you are crowded I am afraid that 
you will go out and make the contracts without the proper considera- 
‘tion and that you will have less and less competitive bidding. It 
is perfectly obvious to me under competitive bidding you get a better 
deal for the Government. 

‘General Nop. There is no question about that. On that, I am 
fearful also that we would not get our money in time. We can use 
the money right now. 

In order to carry on a heavy construction program like this one 
efficiently, we need a fine field organization. To use that field organi- 
zation efficiently we cannot have alternate periods of great activity 
and great idleness—it must come right along. We should be adver- 
tising some of these projects right now to fill in this void that has 
occurred because of our very fine results in getting work under way 
through the 1951 appropriations and its supplements. 

Almost the last of those are coming off the line now. The only ones 
that are delayed at this time are those that have offered extraordinary 
design problems, or extraordinary real estate or other problems that 
did not permit us to get at them. 

So this should be continuous through this period. We would like 
to let all of these by January 1. 

Mr. Manon. What you say categorically is, it would cost the Gov- 
ernment a lot of money if we delayed giving you the money at this 
time. © 

General Nop. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say that the number of competitive bids 
would be decreased and the number of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
would be increased ¢ 

General Nop. Yes; I think that is so. 

The using services would have to be consulted as to the required 
dates of completion in order to meet these other portions of the pro- 
gram, but I am sure that you would find that it would be crowded to 
the point where the stated completion time in our contracts would 
amount to payments of premiums in the bid prices, even though we 
took competitive bids, if you delay. 


ACCURACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Your theory is, insofar as this cost business is con- 
cerned, that these estimates are reasonably accurate and not 20 percent 
above the realistic figures ? 

General Notp. I answer that flatly, I do not think they are any above 
realistic figures on the average. I think that we are benefiting by the 
current conditions so that some of our prices are averaging below our 
20 percent, but others are going above the 20 percent. 


BIDDING EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Manon. Take that chart which we have available here to the 
committee, and which you have in your hand, and tell us what that 
chart means. 
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General Notp. This chart shows a spread of bids on structures of 
many types that was compiled in March of this year and in June of 
this year. There are some July figures that have been put in, also. It 
covers various sections of the country. You will find in some areas of 
the country we have benefited by conditions that prevail. In other 
sections of the country we have been penalized by conditions that 
prevail. 

Now, there are certain classes of structures that are relatively simple 
and seem to run somewhat uniformly in their trend, although they 
go up and down throughout the country. 

Now, I might cite a few types. We have an administration building, 
one of those. We have several bids on bachelor officers’ quarters, and 
we have some half dozen barracks that happen to be the Army type. 
We have crash and fire stations. There are about 10 of those. We 
have a communications building, a cold-storage building, dispensaries. 
We have some 12 airmen dormitory buildings of the so-called 10-year- 
life type and the 25-vear-life type. We have fuel storage, gymnasiums, 
hangars, mess and administration buildings, readiness buildings, and so 
forth, all over the country, both frame and masonry construction. 

I think from this compilation it can be determined that it is not safe 
to attempt to adjust the budgetary figures at this time. 

We are under instructions of the agency for which we operate di- 
rectly that where we get favorable bids on a particular type of structure 
not to make changes of improvement in those structures just because of 
that favorable experience. 

Mr. Manon. And you are not doing that? 

General Notp. We are not doing that. That money goes into the 
pool for programing against those items that do not have that favor- 
able bidding experience, and further instructions are that if there are 
excesses that cannot be programed they will be returned to the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Manon. You will admit that the compilation shows there are 
some very low bids. 

General Noxp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And if they could be taken as a base for future con- 
sideration, they alone, without regard to other factors, you could 
reduce these requests. 

General Nouv. I agree if we could take this as a proper final figure 
showing the basis that we will enjoy for the next 6 months, that would 
be so. We do not think that is the case. 

Mr. Taser. I do not have previous testimony here but I have my 
notes. I understood Colonel Weinert to tell us that they had averaged 
the bids for the first 6 months of this calendar year and that these 
estimates represented 20 percent above that. 

General Notp. Colonel Weinert is here. 

Mr. Taner. Perhaps I misunderstood him. That is the way that I 
understood it. 

General Novy. May I call Colonel Weinert to respond to that ques- 
tion, Mr. Taber? 

Colonel Werxert. If I gave you that impression I certainly made 
an awful mistake. I had that tabulation that General Nold has 
handed you, and that is what I was reading from. 
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Mr. Taper. Those are current bids, and while some of them are 
above, those seem to be confined to the ones like Lake Charles and the 
ak in Washington and Montana. The others seem to be a 
well down to it, or below, and some of them are very markedly below 

Colonel Wertnert. Any time, General Nold, that you do not like 
what I am saying correct me. 

Mr. Taper. These are not all the projects that were let in that 

eriod. 

Colonel Wernerr. No, sir. 


ACTUAL BID PRICES 


Mr. Taper. They are just selected projects. 

I would like to see submitted to the committee all of the projects 
because the one that I know about personally, where there was an 
estimate of $7 million, was let for a hair over $4 million. That one 
is not in the list. Frankly, I want to see a list of all. 

General No.tp. There will be some 2,000 of them. 

Mr. Taner. I do not care, because when you take selected projects 
it leaves the situation where you sort of feel like you are not getting 
a good picture of it. 

‘General Noip. We will be glad to submit anything that the com- 
mittee desires. 

Colonel Wertnert. I would like to point out I also testified on that 
same day in regard to the prices for bachelor officers’ quarters and at- 
tempted to point out that our bid experience had shown that they had 
been almost exactly on the estimated prices from past experience. 
If they want up any more we would have too little money. 

For the warehouse program, I testified that we had been forced to 
delete structures from the authorized program which had been bud- 
geted for at $8.40 a square foot because the money was not adequate 
to built warehouses, and in several instances on runway construction 
we had had less than half enough money, so that the only case I 
found in that record where there was a pattern of receiving bids for 
less than the budgeted price was in the case of airmen’s dormitories. 

Mr. Taser. The barracks are rather uniformly less. There is one 
item of basic communication in Lakes Charles that is way above the 
bid price. It must be a small bid. Your garages, crash and fire sta- 
tions, all the way through seem to be considerably below. These dormi- 
tories, as a general rule, seem to be considerably low. There is one 
case where it is up, and that is at the Washington job. Even Lake 
Charles seems to be below on that. 

The fire station seems to be below. 

Now, I do not understand fuel storage. That seems to be way down. 

General Noip. You must be r eading the wrong number there, Mr. 
Taber, on the fuel storage. 

Mr. Taser. It is fuel storage. Look on page 2, the fifth item, “Avia- 
tion gasoline, Mukilted Depot, May 14, 1951, the low bid, 0.028. 
Estimated, 10 cents.’ 

General Noip. There are two other figures there on fuel storage. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. There are two others that run just a little over 
the bid, but this one is the big one, and it is way below. 

Your mess and administration building, with the exception of Rapid 
City, S. Dak., seem to be mostly low. 
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There is one in Montana and three in aWshington that seem to be 
about the same as the estimate. There is a Lake Charles set-up that 
seems to be a little away from it. 

The operations buildings seem to be above on a couple in Texas. 
I do not know about the remote receiver building, but they all seem 
to be practically above the estimate. The service clubs seem to be a 
little above. There,are warrant officers’ quarters in there in Wash- 
ington that are quite a little below. 

Colonel Wrrnert. May I at this point correct or straighten out 
the matter of what we added 20 percent to. I think that is important 
because apparently it was not properly stated by me. I did read 
from the mimeographed statement prepared by General Nold and 
delivered before Mr. Vinson’s committee, which stated in effect that 
we had taken the base date as June 30, 1950, and to that figure we 
had added 20 percent to bring the price up to January 1, 1951. That 
statement can be found in that mimeographed statement which will 
be submitted for the record. That is the point that I want to be 
sure is correct. 

Then, for your additional information, Mr. Taber, I would like to 
point out that in a place like Scott Air Force Base and in Greater 
Pittsburgh and Niagara Falls and numerous other places we have 
been unable to have bidding experience, because we have been unable 
to get a price that is anywhere close to our budgeted figure, so that 
we have just not awarded contracts. Those things, of course, have a 
big effect on the over-all picture but are not shown by that tabulation. 

fr. SHerrarp. What, in your opinion, has been the reason for not 
being able to get a more stable operation? Because of fluctuating 
market conditions, contractors do not have a stabilized market to bid 
on, and if they bid on this date, 30 days from now they will be con- 
fronted with a 12 or 15 percent hop in price? 

General Noip. Mostly labor conditions in these spotty areas. We 
have taken bids over a period of years at Scott Air Force Base. We 
took them three times before we could get a price or figure that could 
be accepted. There are special conditions scattered throughout the 
country that influence contractors’ prices. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is not there a geographical, not necessarily regula- 
tion but a geographical concept in which labor is reasonably static ? 

General Notp. That is so, but it fluctuates from time to time. We 
cannot depend upon it. But we know of certain areas that are notori- 
ously difficult. For example, in the Milwaukee area, we were unable 
to award one of the Army contracts right at the end of the fiscal year, 
last year, much as they wanted it, because the price was just out of 
reason. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I do not know about other States of the Union, but 
if the number of individuals who are presently coming to Washington 
from California and if my mail and long-distance telephone calls are 
at all indicative, it would occur to me you would have a highly com- 
petitive situation insofar as it has been voiced to me; that is, the more 
hungry contractors are, the more basic consideration they give to their 
bids, and at least in my part of the country there are a lot of avail- 
able contractors who really want to bid. 
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ANTICIPATED FUTURE BIDDING 


Colonel Wrernerr. May I make a statement at this point as to our 
idea about future bidding? That is, as I pointed out, we have re- 
ceived these favorable bids recently, and we hoped these favorable 
bids in themselves in the ensuing program, with this favorable con- 
dition, would keep these prices from getting out of hand. That was 
our main dependence, because, as material got a little more difficult 
and labor more utilized, the natural tendency is indicated by Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls’ August 21 report which has been inserted in the 
record. By the same manner, we hoped prices would not go up as 
high as the general opinion of industry indicated they would go. 

‘urthermore, we have actually had in the aggregate thus far a rela- 
tively small program when you view it in the light of the Air Force 
and Army 1952 program. And while you can expect to start getting 
the first contracts on a favorable basis, as the contracts get an area 
saturated, prices are going progressively to rise and bid prices will 
not remain satisfactory. It 1s the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Scrivner. The moral of that is do not saturate your areas. 

General Notp. That could always be done if you could afford to 
defer some of your projects. 


MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Scrivner. We are faced with two dilemmas. We may be forced 
to do just exactly that thing. My experience in my mail has been 
much the same as that of Mr. iad I would assume from what 
lam getting that ra will be apt to have more bids rather than fewer 


because of the difficulty of getting material. It depends almost en- 
tirely upon these new super preferential military orders. They are 
not going to have any business except military business. That is one 
of the reasons that forecs us to get some of these bills passed so that 
there will be more business to keep the plants going and keep them 
working as fast as they can. 

General Notp. As you know, we also have difficulty getting mate- 
rials ourselves. We compete with the production end of the defense 
business, and our allotments are not enough. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, the newspaper stories that are being 
printed are certainly grossly exaggerated, because they tell us the 
Defense Production Administration has made it possible to give the 
military a super priority order and they can take preference over 
everybody. Of course, [ am not in the Department; all I know is 
what I read in the papers and what the bulletins say, and I would 
assume from the latest ones that there would be no difficulty of any 
kind in the military getting any material of any kind, and that would 
hold true for the contractors doing Government building. 

General Notp. Priority, of course, does not necessarily bring forth 
the steel. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, it is a hunting license. 

General Noxp. It is a hunting license. We are using the steel we 
have and find, instead of being able to get what we need in the fourth 
quarter of this year, it will be the second quarter of next year before 
we can get it. We have the priority all right, but the steel mills 
cannot grind it out. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Is not that going to have a material effect upon 
the program we are considering here? 

General Notp. That is correct, and it will have an increasing effect 
on prices as those facts become known. The contractor cannot main- 
tain his plant on a job that takes a year that he figured would take 
6 months without taking a loss. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is why, in my opinion, it is a disturbing situa- 
tion, because you are trying to effectuate this program against a 
certain date limit, as I have interpreted this program ; in other words, 
the program is based on the factor of building up the personnel for 
occupancy purposes, and if something is not done to tighten up de- 
livery and get the structures available for the agencies that are going 
to use them, it looks to me like we are heading for some bad spills. 
I do not want to be unnecessarily pessimistic—and you gentlemen 
who deal with the procurement in these categories are able to realize 
the possibilities better than I am—but it looks at the moment like a 
very disturbing factor. 


PRICE INCREASES OF VARIOUS MATERIALS 


Mr. Scrivner. What particular items have caused an increase of 
20 percent? Has labor gone up 20 percent ? 

General Nop. Labor, materials, and the difficulty of getting those 
together. 

{r. Scrivner. Has labor gone up 20 percent since July 1? 

General Noxtp. I would have to refer to the indexes. We have two 
indexes showing that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have all your major materials gone up 20 percent ? 

General Noxp. I think you will find the combination has gone up 
about that now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include lumber? 

General Noup. No, sir; it does not include lumber. As a matter 
of fact, at the moment, in the past month, lumber prices are particu- 
larly favorable. 

Mr. Scrivner. That just bears out what the lumber men in the 
Northwest have been telling me, because they are worrying now about 
not having an adequate market for the supplies they are bringing 
out, which should be reflected in future contract prices. 

How about cement; has that gone up 20 percent ? 

General Notp. No; it has not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not that one of the major items? 

General Nop. That is one of the major items; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about roofing; has that gone up 20 percent? 

General Norp. I think to answer your question exactly we should 
make a compilation of that for you. 

Mr. Scrivyer. I wish you would, because some of those things have 
not gone up. I do not read all of the reports that you read, but as 
they come to me and as I have the opportunity I find many of these 
things have not gone up that much and the recent wholesale price 
index show a downward trend. So it leaves me just a little puzzled 
about why the prediction of future increases. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any of the basic materials, General, that 
it will be necessary to use in the program—I am talking, for example, 
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about lumber, steel, and cement, because they run about 75 pencent in 
the actual construction—where the prices are frozen as such 

General Notp. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, you still have an open, competitive, 
free market ? 

General Notp. Yes, sir. As you observe in the papers, there is a 
probability of an increase in automobile prices based on both labor 
and materials, and the same thing applies to other lines of business. 
It is a combination of the condition that makes for these increases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your automobile prices have not increased 20 percent. 

General Nouv. They are threatening to move up now. They have 
gone up a couple of times. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they have not gone up since July 1. 

Mr. Surrrarp. The release in the papers the other night was to the 
effect that they were going to permit an increase to the automobile 
industry of so much on each car. I may be wrong, but in most cases 
it was $100, and in two cases it was $250. 

General Notp. That is not the first increase, of course. 

Mr. Sueprarp. No. That is one to be effective in the next month or 
something like that—not in the past. 

Colonel Wernerr. If we figured the authorization program, if Con- 
gress did, on the basis of what the present situation today might ac- 
tually be. with these three reporting concerns—Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls, the Engineering News Record, and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics—all having said in every release they have issued that prices 
are expected to be so and so and the record showing what they have 
been, then you might well be in the fix of having authorized and ini- 
tiated a program for the Air Force with which, if prices did go up, you 
would be completely unable to go ahead. In other words, you would 
then leave the Corps of Engineers with no percentage for contin- 
gencies in there, and in a program of this nature it is ; essential that 
there be some kind of flexibility so that if we do have increased prices 
we can go ahead with the program. 

General Nop. In order to do the entire program; otherwise you 
must be in the position of eliminating certain features so that you can 
go ahead with others. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you either have to reduce some fea- 
tures in the projected requirements or else you have to have leeway 
to function. You are dealing with a fluctuating condition. It is an 
indeterminate factor literally at this time, as I see it, of what is going 
to happen to it tomorrow, and 10 percent, 15 percent, or 20 percent 
is a safety percentage in the operation and, if we are going to get 
results, that has to be part of it. But the basic thing, in my opinion, 
is in the premise that we are in the position we are in today because 
we did not have the intestinal fortitude last June to tell the Nation 
what we were up against and freeze prices. If we had had some in- 
testinal fortitude and had done that, that could be done, but now we 
are going to pay for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The public has not been told that yet. 

General Noto. Does the committee desire us to submit further data 
along the line of these bid prices? 

Mr. Manon, W hy do not you prepare something that you can give 
to us in about a week or 10 days that will bring that up to date ‘and 
give us a wider selection ? 
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General Notp. All right, sir. 
(The information requested will be submitted to the committee.) 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN PRICES 


Mr. Davis. General Nold, I am wondering about your statement 
about 17-percent average. Colonel Weinert furnished a table show- 
ing the increases in these various indexes, and while the particular 
increases from June of 1950 to the latest one available, which was 
May 1951, were not shown in that table, as a matter of fact arithmetic 
shows, for instance, that under the Smith, Hinchman & Grylls index 
the increase was between 13 and 14 percent; under the Engineering 
News Record index it was about 8 or 9 percent, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics building-material index shows it was a little under 
11-percent increase since the base date used at the time the 20 per- 
cent was established. 

General Nop. I did not recall that was under the Engineering News 
index. Are you sure of your figure there? 

Mr. Davis. Unless my arithmetic is wrong. I believe it is substan- 
tially correct. 

Colonel Wernert. The arithmetic is correct. In the first place, if 
you go to the record, you will find out I did not state it was 17; I said 
it was something in the neighborhood of 17. The 17 I was using out 
of my knowledge of some figures we had and was not quoting from 
statistics at the time. It was given for this reason: we are constantly 
projecting these figures. This shows May 1951. We have projected 
it now to the 31st of August 1951, and this index has taken an appre- 
ciable rise in that time—not our figures—and that figure today is sub- 
stantially above those figures you have in this tabulation, which was 
prepared for use before the House Armed Services Committee’s 
hearings on the authorization bill. We have not reprinted this because 
we just had it reprinted. That is the reason I used that figure, which 
does not average out here. We can produce those figures this after- 
noon if you desire them. 

Furthermore, I also was quoting from one of the recent releases by 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls which states that these various reporting 
agencies gave different percentages of rise and it was almost imposs!- 
ble to determine what the rise was but it appeared over-all to them 
it was approximately 17 percent. That is where I got the 17-percent 
figure I used. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Trurspay, SEPTEMBER 13, 1951. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. LEE B. WASHBOURNE, CHIEF, INSTALLATIONS DIVI- 
SION, HEADQUARTERS, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

COL. J. D. LANG, MATERIEL HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. STRODE L. ELY, PLANS AND FACILITIES BRANCH, AIR 
INSTALLATIONS DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. We will now begin consideration of the Strategic Air 
Command portion of the Public Works program. Will you proceed, 
General Washbourne. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Wasupourne. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Il am Brig. Gen. Lee B. Washbourne, Director of Installation 
at Hes ,dquarters, Strategic Air Command. I am designated by Gen- 
eral LeMay to appear before you to provide information concerning 
the Air Force bases program for the use of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Since Secretary Finletter, General Vandenberg, and other distin- 
guished witnesses have in this and other hearings already emphasized 
the mission of the Strategic Air Command, I will merely restate that 
our task is to get. ready and to stay ready to launch an immediate 
counteroffensive using atomic weapons. 

A word here about the stronger security measures enforced within 
and on behalf of the command. Since it is an actual force in being 
and thus subject to surprise military attack and civilian sabotage, it 
maintains stronger security measures at its bases. It is also essential 
to minimize the release of information with respect to the strength 
and composition of that force. However, subject to objection by the 
Department, I will undertake to respond to your questions re garding 
the Strategic Air Command, with the understanding that the sensitive 
information may be deleted from the published record. 


INCREASE IN PROGRAM 


The 95-wing program under consideration here provides a much 
greater capability to the striking force than the 48-wing framework 
in bases, in aircraft, and in personnel. This first chart shows the 
scope of the increase. I would like to run over the chart off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Wasupourne. The next chart shows the areas of this 
increase in terms of medium and heavy bombers and reconnaissance 
units and escort fighters. I am obliged to go over these figures, also, 
with you off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Secretary Finletter has informed you of the requirements of Stra- 
tegic Air Command for support base facilities outside of the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. Following witnesses will provide 
you detailed first-hand data on the build-up of these bases. 

I propose to confine my presentation to the zone of the interior 
bases, including the one in Puerto Rico. 

The Strategic Air Command portion of this program includes 28 
stations divided as follows: 

Twenty-two bases now in use, which require substantial improve- 
ments. 

Two World War ITI bases being reactivated and improved for mod- 
ern aircraft. 

Three World War II bases being recaptured from present non- 
Government owners and one new base, not previously used by the Air 
Force or the Army. 

This third chart shows the geographical location of these 28 bases 
in the several States. I can leave it on the easel, so the committee may 
refer to it as we go along. 

There is also available a lay-out map of each base to which the com- 
mittee may refer, if it desires. 

If there are no further general questions, I am ready now to con- 
sider the first base on the Strategic Air Command list, the Barksdale 
Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, then, General. 


Barxspate Arr Force Bass, La. 


General WasHeourne. That is listed on page B-16. 

Mr. Manon. Barksdale Air Force Base is a permanent base and 
located about 4 miles from Shreveport, La. ? 

General WasHpourne. East of Shreveport. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Give us a general statement with respect to the his- 
torical background of the base. 

General WasHpourRNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us please an over-all statement of the more im- 
portant items which are enumerated here in our book of justifications. 
We do not intend to put all these details in the record, so will you give 
us a statement on those major requirements. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BARKSDALE AIR Force BASE 


Barksdale Air Force Base is listed on page B-16. It is a permanent Air Force 
base located 4 miles east of Shreveport, La. 

It was built and occupied in the early 1930's at a cost of $17,000,000 and has 
been continuously active since that date. During World II the base was used 
as a training base and a combat crew training station. 

The base contains permanent, mobilization, and theater of operations type 
buildings. The 21,706 acres of land are Government-owned, although the reser- 
vation contains over 21,000 acres, the active built-up area of the base is limited 
by initial planning to approximately 500 acres in the northwest corner. The 
runway pattern prevents expansion of the built-up area. 
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Additional land is required to permit siting of additional barracks, ware- 
housing, headquarters buildings, and technical facilities. The station is inade- 
quate to accommodate its authorized mission as an operating base. 

A 25-year-life standard of construction is proposed for the base. 


PAVEMENT OVERLAY 


Mr. Manon. I note from your presentation that you are using a 
little different nomenclature here than we have been getting. You 
have an item of pavement overlay, $3 million-plus. What is the idea 
of that? 

General Wasupnourne. The pavement originally built at Barksdale 
in the early 1930’s was 6- and 8-inch concrete It was sufficient to hold 
up the airplanes of that time, but it is not sufficient to hold up the 
new heavier aircraft than we have at the field now. Within the past 
several months, it has broken up very badly and continues to de- 
teriorate. The solution is to put an overlay of new concrete over the 
old, so that the combined thicknesses of both the old and the new 
will hold up the airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Is that engineeringly sound, Colonel Weinert ? 

Colonel Wetnertr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The original pavement would have to be on a good 
foundation or else it would not be very good ? 

Colonel Werner. Yes, sir; no pavement would be any good with- 
out a proper foundation. 

Mr. Manon. What I mean is, the original pavement is now there 
and while it may be breaking up some, it undoubtedly was put down 
in a workmanlike manner and on a good base, otherwise you could 
not very well perfect it by putting something on top of it. 

Colonel We1nert. That is correct. The Air Force is not proposing 
to overlay except in cases where the pavement was either too weak or, 
due to utilization by excessive loads, has failed. 

Mr. Manon. Are we going to have future references to the sub- 
ject of pavement overlay ? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. We have several stations where 
that may be used. 


REFUELING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. Refueling is going to reoccur as an item in the va- 
rious projects ? 

General Wasupourne. That is right; at nearly every base in this 
part of the program. 

Mr. Manon. And you have certain procedures which are more or 
less standard for the handling of refueling, do you? 

General WAsHBourNE. We do; yes, sir. General Brownfield gave 
you a brief explanation of the system and the way it was put together, 
on the opening day. I would be glad to go over that more in detail, 
if the committee would like. 


MAINTENANCE HANGARS 


Mr. Manon. You have a maintenance-hangar request here. You 
are going to have hangars in this program throughout ? 
General WasHpourNeE. Yes, sir; weare. At Barksdale, the hangars 
that were built in the original program are too small to accommodate 
89249-—51—pt. 119 
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the new bombers. We have to build at least one new hangar to meet 
our minimum requirement. We must have hangars or hangar-type 
shelter for maintenance and major inspections. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. Your barracks requirements come about because you 
are going to have to house additional people? 

General Wasueourne. Yes, sir; that is right. The item here is 
the difference between what we have on the station at the present 
time and what the program requires. 


SECURITY 


Mr. Manon. You have an item here for security and records and 
pass office, something like a half a million dollars. Is that a com- 
bination of construction ? 

General WasHpeourne. Yes, sir; that is right. The item came in 
the budget because we had to increase the amount of security on the 
operating base stations. There was a considerable increase in the 
number of air police and other security troops. We had to build 
industrial-type fencing around the station and around the runways 
and the maintenance areas and we have to provide patrol roads around 
this perimeter fence so that the air police can keep it secure. 

We also need the additional barracks at this particular station for 
the increased security troops and the item in the budget has been 
figured in connection with the other barracks item to meet the require- 
ments. 

Mr. Manon. Are the unit costs involved in this program similar 
to the costs which have been estimated in the training-command pro- 
gram where similar structures are involved ? 

General Wasupourne. For barracks they are identical. 

General Myers. They are, where they are similar. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat more or less true of other installations, hospitals, 
and what not? 

General Wasupourne. For hospitals and all of the living-type fa- 
cilities, it is the same. In general, for the operational facilities of the 
operating bases of the Strategic Air Command, we have to go into 
even larger structures. 


PURCHASE OF LAND 


Mr. Manon. It seems that you have a requirement here for 500 
additional acres of land; is that right? 

General WasHupourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The cost seems very high. How could you justify 
paying such a large sum for 500 acres of land there? 

General WasnpourNne. One hundred and twenty acres of that area 
is on the north side of the base between the Government-owned reser- 
vation and the growing town of Bossier City, La. It is, in effect, a 
suburban area. We have a pretty good appraisal and it is required 
for the expansion of the base facilities and housing of the station. 
The other land, on the other side of the base, is high-priced cotton 
Jand and includes a large pecan orchard. 
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Mr. Manon. It all goes to show that if you can see far enough in 
advance, it is good to get land adjacent to your field, when you open 
your field. , , 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; that would be a prudent policy on 
behalf of the Government. 


LAUNDRY 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting a big laundry, I believe; a half a 
million dollars for a laundry. Is not the personnel at Barksdale tak- 
ing care of it this time / 

General Wasupourne. No, sir. The situation at Shreveport, the 
adjoining city, is one of unusually high prices. We have the problem 
of providing laundry service for this large number of military per- 
sonnel under those conditions and also taking care of the air base at 
Alexandria, La., some few miles to the south. The present laundry 
contract is with a firm in a small town about 30 miles from the base. 

We also expect the Army to activate their ammunition loading plant 
12 miles east of Barksdale, and altogether it figures out to be much 


‘ to the Government’s advantage to build a 5,000-man laundry at Barks- 


dale and handle its own work. 
Mr. Mauon. How far is it to Alexandria ? 5 
General Wasupourne. I would guess about 90 miles. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Manion. What is this item, reconstruction of your electrical 
system ¢ 

General Wasupourne. When the base was first built, it was a much 
smaller installation than we propose to make it now. It did not have 
either the size or the number of power-consuming installations on it 
that it now has and will have in the future. 

The Wherry housing project was also added to the base last year, 
and it has to be furnished electricity through the Government system. 
Altogether, the system must be substantially reconstructed in order 
to expand the base and accommodate the additional and larger 
facilities. P 


PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Who actually determined that these additional struc- 
tures, and so forth, were required at Barksdale? 

General WasHsourne. Up until 1947 

Mr. Manon. I mean these that you are asking for now. 

General WasHBourneE. The Department of the Air Force has deter- 
mined them to be necessary in order to operate the base. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but who did the ground work on it? 

General Wasuourne. It: starts with the installation commander 
who requests facilities to meet his assigned mission. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, he would like to have everything on earth 
that would conveivably make more effective a delightful life and 
operations on the post. We know that. 

yeneral Wasupourne. I would not deny that, Mr. Chairman. But 
his requests are screened by the next supervising headquarters, which 
is the Second Air Force. Then they are screened at headquarters of 
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the Strategic Air Command to see if they are in line with require- 
ments at other similar bases. Then they go into the Department head- 
quarters, where they are again meine to see if they just barel 

meet requirements and then there are the other processes with winch 
you are already familiar, until they are accepted as authorized items. 

Mr.-Manon. You are an American citizen and taxpayer. You live 
with this thing out in the field. Do you think that these additional 
funds are absolutely necessary ? 

General WasupourneE. Yes, sir; I am personally convinced that 
every item in the book for this particular station is essential to operate 
those planes and communications and other facilities at this location. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen ¢ 


NECESSITY FOR ADDITIONAL LAND 


Mr. Scrivner. General, you have an installation here of 21,706 
acres. It seems just a little strange, with a reservation of that size, 
that you cannot find 500 acres that you need, instead of spending 
money for the additional 500 acres, especially when you have to go 
into the closely constructed area that you described around Bossier 


_ City and buy a pecan orchard. Why is it not possible to find what- 


ever acreage is needed for your requirements on the reservation, with- 
out purchasing another 500 acres? 

General WasHpourneE. Mr. Scrivner, there is ample land on the res- 
ervation on which these facilities could be built, but in order to do that, 
you would have to go across the complete runway system and develop 
new housing facility areas. In our studies of comparative costs, we 
have shown ourselves that the cost of developing new roads, streets, 
and utilities, in other words, a completely new area on the other side 
of the flying field, would cost us a good deal more money than to buy 
the land, and put them in the area already built up. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have to develop streets, and what 
not, anyway, are you not ? 

General WasHpourNeE. To some extent. We have something to 
start on, where in the raw area on the other side of the runway system 
we do not. Unfortunately, when Barksdale was originally planned 
20 years ago, it was laid out in the extreme northwest corner of those 
21,000 acres and the runway was built between that area and the rest 
of the reservation, so that it is not practicable to expand as we usually 
expect to do. 


DENTAL CLINIC 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the justification for a 14-chair dental clinic? 
You certainly have some dental facilities there now ; do you not ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. There is the base hospital in the 
cantonment and it has a small dental clinic as part of the hospital. But 
the size of the clinic, according to the criteria accepted by the Armed 
Forces, must be increased to accommodate the number of officers and 
airmen who will be stationed there. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the increase going to be? 

General WAsHBouRNE. The increase in the number of airmen? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Reply off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is it now? 
General WasHpourne. Just at the moment, it is somewhat larger 
than that, because we have crowded additional personnel in there 
vaiting a chance to move to their permanent base. This unit is just 
now moving out and, if I got a report today, the strength of the garri- 
son would be back down to a lower figure. More people will move into 
Barksdale within the next 60 days and bring the strength back up 
again. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not told me how many you are going to 1n- 
crease over your present requirements. How many chairs have you got 
there now ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. There are 10 chairs at the present clinic. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would run you up to 24? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds like a pretty high ratio. 

General WasHpourNne. I believe that is exactly standard to meet the 
requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the standard may be too high. As a matter of 
fact, as we have listened to some of these other justifications, it seems to 
me that they are too high. In other words, as I understand your state- 
ment now, in your capacity, you did not yourself determine how many 
chairs were going to be there. That is a standard set up by somebody 
else ? 

General Wasnsourne. That standard of hospital accommodations 
and dental clinics was established by the Department of Defense. 


ADDITIONAL TELEPHONE FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a telephone exchange there, do you not? 

General WasHBoURNE. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the requirement for the additional expendi- 
ture estimated for here? 

General WasnpourNne. The requirement is to put in new equipment 
of the dial type and to accommodate the increased requirements for 
communications on the base. This facility not only combines the 
telephone exchange and telegraph office, but includes a type-C commu- 
nications center for all of the station’s operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is a type-C communication center ? 

General WasHrourne. That refers to the size of the communications 
center, the amount of equipment in it and the activity which it can 
accommodate, 


ADDITIONAL MAINTENANCE HANGAR SPACE 


Mr. Scrivner. This is an old, established base, and you now have on 
hand on the base maintenance hangars; do you not? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why the requirement for almost $214 million for 
additional maintenance hangars? 

General Wasupourne. The requirement arises from the fact that 
the existing hangars are, with one exception, 20 years old and at the 
time they were built, they were not built big enough to accommodate 
the new modern bombers. So we cannot utilize them as maintenance 
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shelters. We do use them as docks for whatever they contribute, but 
we cannot use them as the complete shelter which we require for 
major repairs and major overhaul. 


ADDITIONAL WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is an item of over $114 million for additional 
warehousing. You have warehousing there now. This calls for over 
200,000 square feet additional. That seems like a pretty big jump. 

duvaad Wasuepourne. The station has about 25,000 square feet of 
warehousing. It is unusually low. 

Mr. Scrivner. That seems almost impossible to believe. 

General WasHpBourne. Yes, sir; that isright. Warehousing was not 
built at the station with the quantity of space that it should have had. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you been doing for warehouse space? 

General WasHBourNE. We have been using the old Quartermaster 
storage depot about 17 miles away, south of Shreveport. That is 
where the supplies and equipment for Barksdale have been shipped 
and handled ever since we have been in there in this operation. It 
would be much more economical to build warehousing on the station 
so that they can carry on a normal supply function. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. All the questions I have in mind have been asked ; thank 

ou. 
. Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions on Barksdale, the 
committee will resume its hearings tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 





SepremBer 15, 1951, 


Berostrom Arr Force Base, TEx. 


Mr. Manon. General Washbourne, what is the next item? 

General Wasuzourne. The next operating base for the Strategic 
Air Command in the zone of the interior, is Bergstrom Air Force 
Base, listed at page B-19. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement for the record with regard to this 
base, and then off the record tell us about it. 

General Wasusourne. Yes. Bergstrom Air Force Base is located 
6 miles southeast of Austin, Tex., on 2,937 acres of Government- 
owned land which is adequate for the mission. It was initially occu- 
pied in 1943 and has been used continually since that date. The 
planned use of the base is for operational units. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of: $8,749,379 at this base. 


The existing runway system and building area are being fully utilized, 
but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $15,337,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $1,040,000; hangar and 
shops, $2,355,000 ; housing, $7,550,000; and utilities, $1,364,000. 
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The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The $15 million here follows the pattern that was 
followed at other bases, the principal expenditures being for bar- 
racks, with a considerable request for hangars and utilities? 

Are there any further questions for the record on this base? If 
not, the next base. 


Bices Air Force Bass, TEx. 


General WasHpourne. The next base is Biggs, at El Paso. 

Mr. Manon. Give us what you can on the record and then give us 
an off-the-record statement of the details. 

General Wasupourne. Yes. Biggs Air Force Base is located 6 
miles northeast of El Paso, Tex. on 3,848 acres of Government-owned 
Jand which is ample for the mission. It was initially occupied in 1920 
and has been used continually since that date. T he planned use of 
the base is for an operational unit. Present facilities at this base 
are inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department 
: of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might 
i be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $12,880,- 
647. The runway system and the building area are being fully util- 
: ized but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year- 
; life construction. 

The present request for the base is $9,024,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements and refueling facilities 
$3,182,000; housing $582,000; hangar, warehouses, and shops $4,176,- 
000, and utilities $473,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. There is a very good base there now. 

General WasHpourne. The oe has been there for several years 
. F an Air Force station. It still consists of entirely frame buildings and 
) . requires improved runways. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


: CaMpsBeELL Air Force Base, Ky. 


: Mr. Manon. The next base is Campbell, near Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Give us what you can on the record and then proceed off the record 
to es us the details for the justification. 
eneral WasHpourne. Yes. Campbell Air Force Base is located 
12.8 miles south of Hopkinsville, Ky., on 3,335 acres of Government 
owned land which is ample for the mission. It was initially occu- 
pied in 1942 and has been used continuously since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for an operational unit. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support the planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 
The Government has a present investment of $6,000,000 at this 
base, all existing facilities are presently being used. However, aug- 
7 mentation with new construction is necessary to provide for the pro- 


q posed mission of this base. 
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The present request for the base is $2,956,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements $1,707,000; refueling fa- 
cilities, $646,000; and housing, $252,000. ; 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CarswELi Arr Force Base, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Carswell, $22 million. Give us for 
the record a statement on this base, and then give us off the record 
the details. 

General Wasupourne. Yes. Carswell Air Force Base is located 
6.8 miles west northwest of Fort Worth, Tex. on 1,537 acres of land 
of which 104 acres are leased and the remaining 1,433 acres are Gov- 
ernment-owned. : It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been used 
continuously since that time. The planned utilization of the base 
is for headquarters and operational units. Present facilities at this 
base are inadequate to support its planned mission and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base 
that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $15,000,- 
000. All existing facilities are presently being used but require aug- 
mentation with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $19,809,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements $5,018,000; housing and 
medical buildings $6,112,000; and utilities, $1,070,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL LAND REQUIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. Here the big items are for runways, hangars, and 
barracks. And in this particular instance the large hospital plus 
some land. You already have 1,400 acres; why the necessity for 
obtaining more land at the price indicated ? 

General WasHpournr. The land required is in two tracts: One tract 
of approximately 216 acres on the northeast corner of the base near 
the lake is required for the new hospital, and for the expansion of 
the housing area of the station. 

There are approximately 500 acres in the other tract lying south 
of the field, which are required for contemplated runway extension 
and expansion of the industrial area of the base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any idea how firm the figure is? 

* General Myers. It is pretty good. 

General Wasupourne. These figures are quite reliable. You know, 

the Congress requires a complete survey of the actual land area to be 


acquired before it is acquired. I am confident this figure will be 
fairly close. 


Castite Arr Force Base, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. The next is the Castle Air Force Base, near Merced, 
Calif. Provide a general statement for the record, and off the record 
a statement about the details in support of the justifications. 
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General Wasupourne. Yes. Castle Air Force Base is located 7 
miles northwest of Merced, Calif., on 1,182 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been used 
continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is for oper- 
ational units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
this agen: mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base which might be utilized for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $6,500,000 at this base. 
All existing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with new 
25-year-life construction is necessary to provide for the proposed mis- 
sion of this base. 

The present request for the base is $8,057,000. Included in the ma- 
jor items are the following: Hangar and storage, $3,975,000; housing, 
$2,370,000 ; utilities, $828,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Davis-MontHan Air Force Bass, Ariz. 


Mr. Manon. The next is Davis-Monthan Air Force Base on page 
B-50. Give us the usual statement on this base, and off the record the 
details of the amount we are considering. 

General WasHBourne. Yes. Davis-Monthan Air Force Base is lo- 
cated 4 miles southeast of Tucson, Ariz., on 4,756 acres of land, of 
which 2,195 acres are Government-owned, 3 acres leased, and 2,558 
acres occupied under permit from the Department of the Interior, 
the total acreage being ample for the mission. It was initially occu- 
pied in 1941 and has been in use continually since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for operational units. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $12,328,286 at this base. The 
runway systems and building area are being fully utilized but the 
present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life construc- 
tion. 

The present request for the base is $16,037,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $825,000; housing, $6,257,- 
000; warehouses and shops, $3,369,000; utilities, $1,226,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Farrcutitp Air Force Base, Wasu. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Fairchild, on page B161. Give usa 
statement for the record, and off the record give us the details. 

General WasHpourneE. Yes. Fairchild Air Force Base is located 12 
miles west-southwest of Spokane, Wash., on 2,409 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land. It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been 
used continuously since that time. The ee use of the base is for 


operational use. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to sup- 
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port this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has 
no suitable facilities at any other base that might be used for the pur- 
poses proposed for this base. 0 
The Government has invested $27,200,000 at this base. All existing 
facilities are being utilized but require augmentation with new 25- 
year-life construction to provide for the planned mission of the base. 
The present request for the base is $19,025,000. Included in the ma- 
jor items are the following: Pavement, $1,668,000; refueling facili- 
ties, $1,200,000, hangars and shops, $4,719,000; housing $6,007,000 ; 
medical facilities, $2,373,000; utilities, $1,555,000. 
The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. The major item, a very considerable item at Fairchild, 
is barracks in excess of $6,000,000. These costs have been estimated 
in the same way as the cost at other areas? 

General Wasupourne. That is correct. I would like to call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that the station will house both a 
tactical operation and depot activities. There was formerly a depot 
there, and the. depot will be reactivated. Much of this construction 
listed here is required so that the tactical unit can evacuate the depot 
facilities that have been used for the past 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, there has been in use a depot, 
and that use was abandoned, so that you went in and occupied that 
area with the tactical unit, and the program calls for the installation 
of depot activities; so they want to move back into the facilities that 
they did have for that purpose, which means that there will be a 
continued use of this facility with the tactical unit, and there must 
be added buildings to make enough space to take care of both activities. 

General Wasupourne. That is correct. 


Forses Arr Force Bass, Kans. 


Mr. Manon. What is the next item ? 

General Wasuspourne. The next is Forbes Air Force Base, page 
B-64. 

Mr. Manon. Give us an over-all statement for the record on this 
base, and then give us a breakdown of the details off the record. 

General WasHpourne. Yes. Forbes Air Force Base is located 7.5 
miles south of Topeka, Kans., on 1,900 acres of Government-owned 
land. It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been used continu- 
ously since that time. The eee use of the base is operational 
units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this 

lanned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
acilities at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $10,300,000 at this 
base. All facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with 
a new 10-year life construction to provide for the planned mission. 

The present request for the base is $20,279,000. Included in the 
major items are the following : Pavements, $3,622,000 ; refueling facili- 
ties, $4,302,000; housing, $7,806,000; utilities, $2,158,000. 
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The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You are more or less building this up from scratch? 

General WasHpournE. No. Forbes was a World War II base, 
used throughout, inactivated in 1949 and reactivated for the program 
last year. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. The largest item is for barracks, and we will discuss 
that with you with some other items. 

Mr. Sortvner. Is this to be a larger activity than was had there 
during World War IT? 

General WAsHBouURNE. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the manpower situation out there going 
to be? 

I am personally familiar with the base, and unless a lot of the bar- 
racks you constructed during the war are no longer usable, it seems 
to me that the addition of this many spaces is going pretty far. You 
had a tremendous barracks area there; I do not recall how many. 

General Myers. A little over 2,000. The mobilization-type barracks 
there at Forbes are in pretty good shape for mobilization barracks, 
and as I remember the figure, it is a little over 2,000. 

General WasHBournE. The present barracks capacity of the sta- 
tion is inadequate for the units programed to go in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these going to be the same type of barracks as 
already exist ? 

General WasHpourneE. No, sir; they will be the new type Air Force 
barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Accommodating three men to the cubicle? 

General WasupourNe. Yes. 


LAND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Discuss, please, the cost of the land and the land re- 
quirements, about what you need off the record. I do not want to 
hamper you in seeking to negotiate for the land. 

General WasHpourneE. This can go on the record. The land acqui- 
sition is for the extension of the major runway from World War II 
standards to what we now require. 

Mr. Manon. That is inevitable if you are going to use the base? 

General WasHsourneE. That is correct. It is quite necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, knowing the land there and its great 
fertility, and the fact that you are not too far from the thriving 
metropolis of Topeka, which is the State capital of that great and 
glorious State of Kansas, I am amazed that you can acquire the land 
for anywhere near this figure. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


Gray Air Force Bask, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Now, this Gray Air Force Base is where in the justi- 
fications? 
General WasHpourNE. On page B-82. 
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Mr. Manon. That is down near Fort Hood in Texas? 

General Wasupourne. It was part of the Fort Hood Military: 
Reservation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Give us, for the record, what statement you can, 
and give us the details off the record. 

General WasHpourne. Very good, sir. Gray Air Force Base is 
located about 8 miles southwest of Killeen, Tex., on 1,833 acres of 
Government-owned land acquired at a cost of $51,765, which land is 
ample for the mission. It was initially occupied in 1948 and has been 
in use continually since that time. The planned use is for an opera- 
tional unit. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $2,661,855 at this base. The 
runway system and building area are being fully utilized but the 
present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life construc- 
tion. 

The present request for the base is $2,311,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $907,000; refueling facili- 
ties, $796,000; housing, $552,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HaMMER AND Travis Atr Force Basess, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. All right, the next project is Hammer Air Force Base. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; Hammer Air Force Base. That is 
on page B-94. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is one, that, as far as I am concerned, is going 
to require considerable description. I want to know where you are 
going and why. 

General TrmpertaAke. Mr. Sheppard, in spite of the Air Force’s 
recommendations made to the House Armed Services Committee that 
they change the authorization or permit us to change this installa- 
tion from Hammer Air Force Base to Travis Air Force Base, it was 
the will of the conference that the authorization bill would not be 
changed, and that whe should justify on the basis of going into 
Hammer Air Force Base. 

Mr. Suepparp. Upon what premise will you approach a problem of 
that character? In other words, why should that committee give you 
advice to come in here and make a misrepresentation as to operations ? 
It is either Hammer Air Force Base, adjacent to Fresno, or it is Travis 
Air Force Base. 

General TrmperLAKe. As we unnderstand authoritywise now, it will 
be submitted to both Houses and it will contain Hammer Air Force 
Base as the base for this particular unit. 

Mr. Manon. Is it the feeling of the Air Force that you could actu- 
ally do the job better over there at Travis? 

General TrmBertake. No, sir; that is not exactly correct. We were 
recently faced with the citizens of Fresno, speaking through their 
elected city officials, saying that they oppose the Air Force use of this 
base. We had to have a place for this unit, and we selected Travis 
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Air Force Base, for expansion to house both the Pacific Port of Aerial 
Embarkation and the Strategic Air Command unit, as the most suit- 
able spot for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is not that a logical operation there? 

General Trmpervake. It is a logical operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you not do it? 

General TrmBerLAKE. We do not have the authority to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee has. 

General Timpertake. If the committee should strike Hammer out 
of the bill, then we would not have anything. 

Mr. Suerparp. They would simply have to reverse the situation 
and take the word Hammer out and put Travis in. That is all they 
had to do. We have always considered that a component operation, 
that the operation with Travis is consistent to a certain degree, and 
we definitely understood that the top echelon should declare on it. 
I had no part of it at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be the cost of Hammer against going 
into Travis? 

General TimperLAKeE. $18,000,000 at Travis versus $22,000,000 at 
Hammer. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, theoretically, we would have authority to 
place this in the bill because of the general over-all authority to locate 
public-works installations, but we would not want to flaunt the will 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Surpparp. Neither do I want them to flaunt us. If they are 
going to put a presentation in I do not see why they should not have 
changed it when they had the opportunity to do so. Personally I am 
not going to approve it. 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed and come back to this later in view of 
the complications in order that we may get a look at the conference 
agreement a little later on the public-works bill. 


Hunter Atr Force Bass, Ga. 


Next we have Hunter Air Force Base. Give us what you can of 
the over-all picture for the record, and then off the record give the 
details. 

General WasuBourne. Very good, sir. Hunter Air Force Base is 
located 314 miles southwest of Savannah, Ga., on 3,073 acres of land 
which is adequate for the mission. It was initially oceupied in 1942, 
turned over to the city of Savannah in 1947, and reacquired in 1950 
by donation of 2,973 acres and 100 acres by permit. The planned use 
of the base is for operation units. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support the planned mission and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $11,066,935 at this base. The runway 
system and most of the building areas still exist and they are being 
utilized but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year- 
life construction. 

The present request for the base is $21,513,000. Included in the 
major items are the following : Pavements, $6,230,000; refueling facil- 
ities, $4,302,000; utilities, $918,000; housing, $6,605,000. 
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The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Lake Cuartes Air Force Base, La, 


Mr. Manon. All right; let us proceed with Lake Charles. 

General WasHBourne. That is on page B-110. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement for the record and then discuss 
off the record the precise figures involved in the estimate. 

General Wasupourne. Very good, sir. Lake Charles Air Force 
Base is located 4 miles east of Lake Charles, La., on 1,521 acres of 
land owned by Calcasieu Parish. It was initially occupied in 1941, 
and turned over to Calcasieu Parish in 1947 with provisions for recap- 
ture by the Government by lease at a nominal rental. The planned 
use of the base is for operational use. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $7,025,000 at this base, the runway 
system and most of the building area are in generally good condition 
and are being utilized but present facilities must be augmented with 
new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $10,458,000. Included in the 
major items are the following : Pavements, $3,000,000; hangars and 
shops, $3,238,000; housing, $755,000; utilities, $558,000. The com- 
mittee has been provided with the detailed information with respect 
to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What is the history of this field insofar as the last few 
years are concerned ? 

General WasHpourne. Lake Charles was surplused at the end of 
World War II, and taken over by the city of Lake Charles as a munici- 
pal airport. It was selected for reactivation by the Air Force last 
year and recaptured in the early part of 1951. It is being rebuilt 
and expanded to accommodate tactical aircraft as an operating base. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was its use during World War IT? 

General Wasusourne. Pilot training and also some combat-crew 
work late in the war. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Washbourne. 

General WasHBourNE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 18, 1951. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
WITNESS 


LT. GEN. CURTIS E. LEMAY, COMMANDING GENERAL, STRATEGIC 
AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. General, we have interrupted our hearings so that we 
may hear from you regarding the readiness and progress of the Strate- 
gic Air Command. 

The committee thought that your remarks might be helpful to us at 
this time. I presume you will want this discussion to be off the record ? 

General Lemay. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General, for your most interesting state- 
ment. 

General Lemay. Thank you, gentlemen. It is a pleasure to appear 
before you. 


Fray, SEPTEMBER 14, 1951. 


OVERSEAS BASES 
WITNESS 
COL. R. KOON, CHIEF OF STAFF, ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 
Pustic Works REQUIREMENTS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. General, are you ready to proceed now with the con- 
sideration of our public-works requirements in Alaska ? 

General TimperLAKe. Yes, sir; Iam. This is Colonel Koon, of the 
Alaskan Air Command. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in Alaska on your present 
assignment ? 

Colonel Koon. Two years. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have previous service there ? 

Colonel Koon. No, sir; never. 

Mr. Manon. You are not an engineer ? 

Colonel Koon. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are a career air officer ? 

Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total request in this bill for construction 
in the Alaskan area ? 

. Colonel Koon. $121 million. 

Mr. Manon. How much has been provided for construction in 
Alaska for the Air Force during the last couple of years? 

Colonel Koon. I can give you an approximate figure. The 1951 
budget, including supplementals, was between $75 million and $80 
million. The 1950 budget, I believe, was approximately $25 million. 
I may be off a little bit, but that is rather close. 
General Myers. It was $24.7 million in 1950. 
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General AsEns10. $89,235,000 since fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. Manon. I was in Alaska myself in 1940, and it was about then 
that we began a rather considerable military construction program ; 
at least, we thought it was considerable at that time, because about 
$100 million was involved in that program. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now will you proceed, Colonel ? 

Colonel Koon. The mission of the command, as you gentlemen 
know, is to provide air defense for Alaska and_ the northwest ap- 
proaches to the United States. We assist the Navy and Army in 
accomplishing their missions. We also provide support for the Strate- 
getic Air Command and several bases for the use of MATS. We 
are asking in this bill appropriations for three of our major bases and 
three of the minor bases. 

Mr. Manon. What are the major bases? 

Colonel Koon. The major bases are Elmendorf, Ladd, and Eielson 
Air Force Bases. 

Mr. Manon. Elmendorf is at Anchorage ? 

Colonel Koon. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Ladd is at Fairbanks, and where is the other? 

Colonel Koon. Eielson Field is 26 miles southeast of Fairbanks. It 
is in the Fairbanks area. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of base do you have at Elmendorf near 
Anchorage ? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Where is the nerve center of the Air Force in Alaska? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Marion. What do you have at these various bases? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further general statement ? 

Colonel Koon. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then perhaps we might turn to the proper page and 
give consideration to the details. 


INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD 


I would like the record to show the committee will be furnished 
information with respect to the requirements of Alaska which can- 
not properly be placed in the record for security reasons. I would like 
to say that will also be the case with respect to the overseas bases. 
While our record may be scanty, certainly we cannot afford to put in 
the printed hearings which are available to the public and the world 
all of the details about the Alaskan defense plans and construction, 
nor could we put such details in the printed record with respect to 
our overseas bases. And, of course, we have restricted the printed 
information in the hearings with respect to our continental bases. 

Will you proceed with the first project ? 


Eretson Arr Force Base, ALASKA 
Colonel Koon. The first station is the Eielson Air Force Base. 


Mr. Manion. Colonel Koon, what is the situation about Eielson 
Air Force Base, Alaska; can you give us a summary regarding it? 
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Colonel Koon. Yes. Eielson Air Force Base is located 26 miles 
southeast of Fairbanks, Alaska, on 38,242 acres of land occupied un- 
der permit from the Department of the Interior. It was initially oc- 
cupied in 1943 and has been used continuously since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for operational] units. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the De- 
partment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base 
that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $29,253,841 at this. 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with 
new 25-year-life construction is necessary to provide for the proposed 
mission of this base. 

The present request for this base is $29,496,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Storage, $2,140,000; housing, $10,914,- 
000; utilities, $5,900,000; and pavements and railroad trackage, 
$7,164,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Maan: I notice this base was established in 1943; there are 
30,000 acres, apparently Government-owned. 

What is the mission of this field 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I note you have presented to us here in the documents 
the military strength which is programed for this base, looking at 
pages I-5, I-6, 1-7, and I-8. You are requesting a total of how 
much ¢ 
Colonel Koon. $29.496 million. 


CRITERIA FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. The major part of that would be for parking aprons, 
barracks, bachelor officers’ quarters, family housing, utilities, field 
house, power-plant extension, warehouse and automotive maintenance 
facilities, and so on. 

We have a complete break-down of what you say we need. What 
sort of criteria do you have for the Alaska public works program ¢ 
That is, within what framework or ground rules which have hereto- 
fore been discussed in the over-all documents before us have been 
followed ¢ 

General TimpertaKe. They are followed, with the exception of the 
family housing. That was one of the exceptions that we mentioned 
as we went through them. 


SPACING OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Manon. There has been some statement made, which I have 
not read, which I have heard some reference to, about the exercise of 
bad judgment in using too wide a circle for housing and other build- 
ings in Alaska, and that in this cold climate of course we can under- 
stand that it will require a different type of construction, and a dif- 
ferent type of coordination and planning for the construction that will 
be desirable and that can be used there. 

General Timpenrtake. I think Colonel Koon can answer that ques- 
tion, 
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Colonel Koon. I was actually present at the previous hearing of 
Mr. Hardy’s subcommittee, and the point was raised that they felt 
we were building these things too far apart. 

Mr. Manon. The ground is frozen. 

Colonel Koon. Yes. So actually buildings are being constructed 
in accordance with the engineering standards. I do not think there is 
much more to say than that, Mr. Chairman. The planning, the mas- 
ter planning that has been drawn has been approved all up and down 
the line, and it was felt that the best utilization of this space was 
by the spacing of the buildings as indicated. 

Mr. Manon. It is easy to understand why in the spacing of build- 
ings in Alaska you would follow a different type of program than 
you would in Florida or California. 

Colonel Koon. Yes. All of that has been considered by the Chief 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Manon. General Nold, did you wish to add something ? 

General Noup. Studies have been going on for several years, and 
these bases follow the master plan. The Air Force has been re- 
sponsible for developing its own master — working in consulta- 
tion with others. We were delayed at Eielson Air Force Base in get- 
ting certain facilities under way last year because of the condition 
of the frozen ground. There was some discussion about that in the 
testimony given to the committee. The current situation with re- 
spect to the lay-out has been considered by the engineers, having to 
do with the condition of the ground itself; not so much as with 
cutting down the running utility lines insofar as we can with both 
the economic point of view, but with the view of better serving the 
purpose. 

Mr. Manon. You have much greater spacing in Alaska than you 
do in continental United States? 

General Nortp. No; in certain instances it is less. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the respective difference between the two? 

General Norp. I cannot answer that offhand. The space per acre 
is more restricted than in the United States. 

General Myers. About 40 feet between buildings. 

Mr. Suepparp. It averages about 40? 

Colonel Scuuyrter. It would not be much greater than 40 feet. 

Mr. Manon. You have fire restrictions and security matters in case 
of attack. Do they differ in Alaska from what you have in this 
country ? 

Colonel Koon. Actually the fire restriction—that was presented 
before Mr. Hardy’s subcommittee and something was said about using 
permanent type of building to reduce the fire hazard. In the case the 
base was ever attacked, if the buildings are too close, then you will 
get into extensive damage. 


UTILITIES COSTS 


Mr. Manon. How much more do utilities like this cost, in average 
percentages, in Alaska than they do in the average place in the United 
States? 

General Nop. The cost is quite high and it is necessary to stream- 
line them completely. 
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Colonel Wervert. I cannot answer that specifically and give you 
the stated cost of price of utilities, but we have had a very extensive 
study made by the architectural engineers with an attempt to reduce 
the cost of these utilities. It was demonstrated, at least, the statement 
was made that we were spending about $150 per lineal foot for the 
utilidors. The cost was not for the utilidor alone, but included the 
steam, water, sewer lines, which was about 50 percent of the total. 
That made the utilities approximately twice as expensive in Alaska 
as comparable items are in the United States. 

That is a very rough estimate of the figures. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that I know the difference between a 
utilidor and a corridor. 

Colonel Wernert. We are not building any corridors. But in 
constructing utilities in Alaska, the most economical way is followed, 
and that means in order for them to function, you have to build utili- 
dors in which you run the water, sewer, and other lines, for the pro- 
tection of the pipelines to go in, and they are only big enough to put 
the pipeline inside the utilidor. 


UTILIDOR 


Mr. Manon. Explain just what you mean by a utilidor. The utili- 
dor you are talking about is a thing through which you send the 
utility lines? 

Colonel Wetnert. It is simply a concrete box that houses the lines 
that are hung from the side of that space and are large enough to 
permit one to get in there to repair the lines. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean the utilidor extends from one building 
to another ? 

Colonel Weinert. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And contains the utility lines? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You dig out the frozen ground and erect them under- 
ground ¢ 

Colonel We1nert. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Through which you put the steam lines and the other 
lines? 

Colonel Wernert. We put the steam lines through; it is only large 
enough to handle the utility lines. 

Mr. Manon. What ordinarily would be the dimensions of the 
utilidor? 

Colonel Werner. It would vary, depending upon the particular 
utility system, whether or not it was a main line or a feeder. Usually 
it is approximately 4 by 6 feet. 

Mr. Manon. About 4 by 6 feet ? 

Colonel Wetnert. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it is a rectangular-shaped box running 
from one place to another? 

Colonel Wernert. It is a rectangular concrete box, running from 
one place to another ; yes. 

That does not apply to all bases in Alaska. It does in Alaska north 
of the Alaskan Range, but not bases south of the range. At Elmen- 
dorf, south of the range we simply encase them in a concrete-packed 
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line, and run them from one place to another, we would not have to 
heat the utilidor. 

Mr. Manon. For the housing units in Alaska at Eielson—do you 
mean from each house that you have to run this utilidor to the other, 
through which you run the utility lines? 

Colonel Wernert. They run between the houses, but in order to 
cut down the cost, we do not run it back of the house; they are run 
to the house and stop, particularly the family t of house. We 
cut down the cost in that way by running them through the house 
and then we only have to extend them 20 or 40 feet, whatever it is, 
between buildings. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose there is a break in a conduit, how do they 
repair it? 

Colonel Wernert. The man would go through the utilidor; they 
have to be able to get to the lines to make repairs. 

General Trwpertake. The space is great enough for that. 

Mr. Manon. The space is great enough to do repairs to the utility 
lines. 

Colonel Wernert. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And they are used in the space between each of the 
family residences? 

Colonel Wrrnert. Normally between the houses. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that type of utility would not 
cost more than about twice as much as the average base in the United 
States? 

General Myers. The price indexes are higher at Eielson, about two 
times what they are in the United States. The observation made by 
Colonel Weinert is that they are about twice the cost of normal util- 
ities in the United States. If they are twice the construction cost, 
multiplied by an index of two, that would be about four times the cost 
in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Four or five times what the cost would be, say, in Flor- 
ida, or Texas or California, where you can simply run the pipeline 
through the ground, dig a ditch through which you put the pipeline, 
and forget them ? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Your use of the utilidor would make it cost many times 
more than the average construction cost in this country. 

General Myers. It would be four or five times as much. 

Colonel Wernert. I was not giving the first cost, but the difference 
caused by the utilidor. 

General Notp. You understand, Mr. Chairman, these serve all build- 
ings that we must have, not just the family quarters. 


NEED FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. I understand. Of course, the administration build- 
ing and the large buildings would require more adequate service than 
family housing and that sort of thing. But I was bringing it down 
to a little common denominator. 

Now, Colonel Koon, how do we know that this $29,000,000-plus is 
required for this purpose ? 

Colonel Koon. Well, I think that Mr. Hardy’s subeommittee was up 
there, and of course, this is based on the experiences of the conditions 
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that exist in Alaska. At Eielson, in particular, they have only two 
or three permanent buildings. 

Mr. Manon. We do not deny the situation is deplorable, and in some 
respects needs added construction, but how do we know this particular 
program is required and the costs indicated are about correct ? 

Colonel Koon. The costs, I think, from experience that has been had, 
are running pretty close—actually they are a little under in Alaska. 
‘The appropriations have been a little under our costs; some things 
have had to be deferred because the money appropriated was not 
sufficient. The cost in Alaska of family quarters has dropped a large 
amount in the last 2 or 3 years. However the cost of quarters in 
Alaska is still quite high. 


AVERAGE COST DATA 


Mr. Manon. What is the average cost of certain sets of quarters, 
family housing? Can you give us some over-all information that 
would be applicable to other bases / 

Colonel Koon. The figure we have in the estimate here indicates 
$13,000 per individual set; that is for one family of an eight-family 
quarters building, using the factor of two times cost in Alaska, con- 
struction would result 

Mr. Manon. That would give what unit cost 

Colonel Koon. That would be $26,000 estimated as the cost of one 
set of quarters. 





FAMILY UNIT SIZE AND COST 


Mr. Manon. $26,000 for one set of quarters. Explain exactly 
what that means. 

Colonel Koon. That would be one family unit in a line of eight 
apartments, and it would have a maximum of 1,080 square feet in 
that set-up. 

Mr. Manon. Bring it down to rooms. What rooms would it have? 

Colonel Scuuyier. We are at the present time preparing our in- 
structions for the design of the standard units in Alaska, and under the 
current authorization for the funds requested, we proposed to build 
these units as one-bedroom, two-bedroom, and three-bedroom units, 
in row houses, and that will meet the purpose. 

The statement was made that they will not exceed 1,080 square 
feet; that is not completely accurate. Some will be a little above 
the 1,080 square feet, because some of them will have three bedrooms— 
those will be above the 1,080 square feet. But none will exceed 
the 1,250 square feet authorized by the now pending bill. I do not 
have an exact breakdown of the number of units of each type that are 
being programed in this document for the total requirement, nor the 
number of units in existence or under construction, but as an example 
I can give you the directive on which the architect is working at Lime- 
stone, Maine, and that will be followed in Alaska, which gives the 
latitude under which they are working. 

The Limestone request is for 240 units, and we are building row 
houses for airmen and there will be 8 one-bedroom units; 112 two- 
bedroom units—— 
Mr. Manon. What is the size of the bedroom ? 
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Colonel Scuuyier. The one-bedroom unit consists of a bathroom, 
living room, usually accompanied by a dinette, so as to have a com- 
plete area, and it includes adequate closet space, storage space, and 
if a self-sustained unit, the space for storage of-—— 

Mr. Manon. About how big is the bedroom ? 


Colonel Scuvyter. In the one-bedroom unit, the arrangement will — 


be a total in the apartment of 630 square feet, for airmen, and for 
officers, 700. 

Mr. Manon. I mean, about what size room; 12 by 14; 14 by 14; or 
what would be the dimensions ? 

Colonel Scuuyier. I cannot give you the dimensions offhand, 
but one bedroom in the three-bedroom unit would be about 10 by 10. 

Mr. Manon. 10 by 10 is not adequate. 

Colonel Scuuyter. No, if it were a one-bedroom unit. Where you 
have three bedrooms, that would give you a larger-sized room for 
the first bedroom, with a smaller size for the second bedroom, and 
then the third bedroom can be smaller. 

Mr. Manon. Who finances the utilities in the kitchen ? 

Colonel Scuvyier. The cost of putting in the quarters here in- 
— a refrigerator and a stove, the kitchen cabinet, and items of that 

ind. 

Mr. Manon. -Yes. 

Colonel Scuvyter. It includes the proportionate share of the tele- 
phone service, the water line to the street, the sidewalk, streets, and 
the connections to the straight family housing. 


DISHWASHERS 


Mr. Manon. Does it include such items as dishwashers ? 

Colonel Scuvyter. We have not provided dishwashers, and some of 
the other things which we feel are very desirable, but that are not 
absolutely essential, and we do not include washing machines for the 
same reason. 

Mr. Manon. Do you include dishwashers in any of the housing in 
this country ? 

Colonel Scuvuyter. In the privately financed rental housing, which 
has been built on the bases, there is included some dishwashers at one 
base, but only one. We have been able to get a washing machine for 
some units, where one washing machine would serve several family 
units. But under public construction we have not included that item. 
In the annual expenditures there were some funds for furniture for the 
Government-constructed units, but we do not include washing ma- 
chines or dishwashers. 

Mr. Manon. There are still a lot of old fogies who do not yet have 
dishwashing machines in their homes. 

Colonel Scuvyrter. If they want them, they will have to save for 
them just like they do for automobiles. We are not furnishing them. 

Mr. Manon. I might say, when I mentioned old fogies, that I am 
one of those who does not have a dishwashing machine, and I am not 
willing to have the taxpayers put in a dishwasher and equipment like 
that in a housing unit at a time when we are trying to have a pro- 
gram of military austerity for military construction. 

Colonel Scuuyier. May I say that the purpose of providing hous- 
ing for dependents is not one solely of convenience or desirability of the 
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individuals. One of the test problems that we are facing, and 
we faced in the period sollowing the war, is that of maintaining the 
effectiveness and the morale of the people who have not gone back 
to civilian life, and who have been separated already from their fami- 
lies, and one of the problems is to provide facilities that will enable 
us to maintain morale—— 

Mr. Manon (interposing). I do not think you need to talk about 
that to this committee, because it is perfectly understandable to us, 
but we do want to be sensible in the matter of facilities which are 
provided. | 

Colonel Scuuyier. Yes. This does not represent 100 percent of the 
needed amount of housing; it means only a portion of it, and I know 
that one of the great needs is for housing, and one of the difficulties 
confronting us in Alaska in providing an effective Air Force is lack 
of housing. 

Mr. Manon. We recognize that, and it is readily understandable 
that there is definite need for more housing. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR HOUSING 


Mr. Taser. Some of these things I do not understand. On page 5, 
for instance, you have down here 258 units, under item 12, and then 
in the bracket down below, 129. I donot know what that means. 

General Myers. That 129 represents what is being funded in this 
program ; the 129 would be funded ; the 258 are authorized. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

General Myers. They were previously authorized, or in the new au- 
thorization—— 

Mr. Taser. What does the word “new” mean ? 

General Myers. That means the new authorization to the amount of 
$1,586,000 that has been requested in H. R. 4914. 

Mr. Taser. That is the bill that has been passed ? 

General Myers. That is the bill, the authorizing bill, against which 
we are requesting funds, and which has been passed by the House and 
by the Senate. 

Mr. Taser. But not through conference? 

General Myers. Not through conference. Then we have the residual 
authorization from Public Law 564 of $5,122,000, against which we 
are asking these funds. 

Mr. Taser. Is that new authorization for the 129, or is that for 
additional money for the previous authorization ? 

General Myers. No. We are requesting an authorization for a total 
of 258 units—the amount of funds required for 258 units, is the residual 
authorization of $5,122,000 plus the new authorization of $1,586,000. 

Mr. Taper. But you are asking for $3,354,000. 

General Myers. It is exactly half of 

Mr. Taper. You mean you are asking for half; that is, you are plan- 
ning to do half? 

General Myers. Yes, under this appropriation. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. And with respect to your personnel; does this table re- 
flect the personnel ? 

Colonel Koon. That is the programed personnel, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Programed? 

Colonel Koon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What have you? 

Colonel Koon. It is both for the Army and the Air Force. We pro- 


-vide the common facilities for the Army there. 


Mr. Taser. This table does not reflect the picture. 
Colonel Koon. That will be the program. 

Mr. Taper. That is just the Air Force part ? 

Colonel Koon. That is right, and the nied program. 
Mr. Taser. The Army picture is not there. 

Colonel Koon. It is not shown in there. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taper. You have 304 civilian employees. Are they people who 
have been taken up there, or are they people who live there? 

Colonel Koon. Actually there are few people whose homes are in 
Alaska, and the rest have been recruited in the States and taken to 
Alaska. 


FIELD HOUSE 


Mr. Taser. What is a field house ? 

Colonel Koon. A field house is a large building similar to a gym- 
nasium, except that it is much larger, so that you may have large 
gatherings of personnel there. It permits spectator participation in 
sports. A gymnasium is just a place where two teams can play games. 

General Myers. Mr. Taber, as a matter of information that is a 
deficiency to enable us to build a field house which was previously au- 
thorized. The funds were inadequate. The authorization was in- 
adequate to build it in the previous program. We were short a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Taper. The railroad trackage: You have a couple of miles of 
that, or nearly that. 


HEATING FUEL 


What do you use for heat in this set-up? Coal? Oil? 

General Myers. Coal, sir. A central heating plant. There is a 
steam plant that supplies the steam and heats these utilidors and 
supplies power. 

r. Suepparp. Alaska coal? 

Colonel Koon. Alaska coal; yes, sir. 


ROADS 


Mr. Taper. You have quite a big item of roads in here, $5.9 million. 
Why do you need that at this time? 

General Myers. Those are the outside utilities, sir. Mr. Gibbons, 
I think, can explain that in detail, but those are primarily the outside 
utilities including the utilidors to serve buildings already built that 
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are not properly served now, and these new buildings. It is aug- 
menting the previous program we have had for this purpose. 


BASIS FOR REQUEST 


Mr. Taser. Is the reason for this request an expected step-up in the 
personnel who will be there? 

Colonel Koon. Actually the personnel has been stepped up already, 
Mr. Taber. It is partly to take care of the expected step-up and also 
{o replace the tar-paper shacks and the Quonset huts that the people 
are living in at the present time. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. What sort of barracks do you have there now? 

Colonel Koon. They have 2-story wooden cantonment barracks. We 
have one permanent barracks under construction. 

Mr. Taper. With what capacity ? 

Colonel Koon. The wooden barracks? You mean the total capacity 
of the station, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Of the ones that are already up or under construction, 
which have been provided for. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Koon. We have one barracks also under construction, sir. 
It will be finished this winter. 

Mr. Taser. Then you will have the total ? 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 








MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


Mr. Scrivner. How old a base is Eielson? 

Colonel Koon. Construction was started during the last war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Included in that construction did you not have main- 
tenance shops? 

Colonel Koon. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you not have maintenance shops in that con- 
struction ¢ 

Colonel Koon. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many planes do you have there now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. What did you tell us the space size of the BOQ’s was? 
General Myers. They are about 460 square feet average. Then we 
divide that by 2, sir. That is over-all, as you remember, sir. 


3 UTILITIES ESTIMATES UNDERSTATED 


Mr. ScrtvNer. You have followed a different approach here, ap- 
: ig from what you have in the other presentation, because we 
ave been given an item many times approximating 10 percent for 
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utilities, which we were told included roads and power lines and all 
that, yet as we face this presentation you have a separate item. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. We do have a separate item in here. 
Utilities are such a tremendous problem at this base that we have had 
to figure those absolutely separately on the basis of what was ab- 
solutely needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that going to be true of the other Alaskan 
facilities? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And Limestone? 

General Myers. No, not Limestone; I think that we have erred 
greatly, sir, as a matter of information, in not figuring our utilities 
on the basis of what we actually have to build. In future programs 
we are going to do that, because our utilities have consistently run 
under. We have consistently been short of money to provide the 
utilities we need. We are going to have to get to that. 


MESSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have had civilians up there all during this time. 

Do you not have messing facilities for them ? 
lonel Koon. They are eating in a temporary building at the 
present time, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could they not continue? 

Colonel Koon. The maintenance costs on all those buildings that 
we desired to replace, Mr. Scrivner, have risen so high that it is better 
that you build a good building right now. Those buildings that were 
constructed during the second war were of a very temporary nature. 
They figured that they would be passing out of the picture by the 
present time. 


BAKERY 


Mr. Scrivner. Have you not had a bakery up there? 


Colonel Koon. No, sir. They get their bread from Ladd Air Force 
ase. 


Mr. Taser. How far away? 

Colonel Koon. That is 26 miles, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the Army not have a bakery in their area? 

Colonel Koon. No, sir; the Army does not. That is why we felt 
that we should put a bakery into Eielson, to take care of both the 
Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will take care of both of them? 

Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. The Army will not have a like 
item in their bill. 


GYMNASIUM 


Mr. Scrivner. What about the gymnasium? Will that take care 
of both the Army and the Air? 

Colonel Koon. That, I am not sure of, sir. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. This field house is designed to take care 
of the Army and Air. 

Colonel Koon. We will have only one field house, 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a request here for a gymnasium, too. 
Mr. Taser. But no money. 
Mr. Scrivner. I see. Pardon me. 
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CONSTRUCTION COST 


_ The cost of construction in Alaska has always been a very bother- 
some problem to these committees. Many suggestions have been 
made to bring about some practices that might esnips reduce that 
building cost. I do not know whether they have been adopted or not. 

One of the great items of cost of construction in Alaska, of course, 
as you know, having been up there, is the freight and the lighterage 
and the handling and stevedoring. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 


LUMBER 


Mr. Scrivner. We run into that day in and day out. ee of 
these buildings which you are going to construct, I assume, will have 
a very large amount of lumber in their construction; is that right? 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that going to be upmber which is shipped from 
the United States to Alaska, or will it be lumber preston from the 
very heavy forests and timberland of Alaska itself ! 

General Myers. May we let Colonel Weinert answer that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care who answers it. 

Colonel Wernert. We have specifically directed the district engi- 
neer in Alaska to make provisions in his designs for utilization of 
Alaskan lumber in all cases except where the structural grade that 
was necessary for heavy mill-type construction could not be secured 
in Alaska. A large amount of the lumber which is currently being 
used in the program is being produced and procured in Alaska. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by the heavy mill-type? 

Colonel Wernert. A structure that requires roof struts, where you 
have to have heavy grade lumber. The grading of the lumber in 
Alaska is not the same as that in the United States, and the struc- 
tural strength is not the same. There are some imports of lumber 
into Alaska, but the policy is to make them only where you cannot 
secure lumber that will do the job in Alaska. 


POSSIBLE CONSTRUCTION OF CEMENT PLANT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then in other construction you use very large quan- 
tities of concrete. In times past that has been shipped from the 
United States up to Alaska. 

I have not gone into this for some time, but if my recollection is 
correct the transportation cost of the cement was three to four times 
the cost of the cement. I think a recommendation was made that 
the engineers or somebody should start an installation of cement 
plants, using local Alaskan material and labor, and thereby eliminate 
pr feretie cost of transportation. What has been accomplished on 

at 

Colonel Wernert. I cannot comment on that, Mr. Scrivner. I do 
not know about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anybody here who can? 

General Myers. Colonel Lang knows the story on that. 

Colonel Lana. I used to be the District Engineer for Alaska, sir, 
and I have a number of years experience in this. 
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Beginning in about 1940 we endeavored for a long time to interest 
some cement producer in the United States in establishing bulk plants 
in Alaska, so that it could be hauled up in bulk in ships and pumped 
into tanks and handled in bulk. 

Beginning about 1940 we endeavored to get bulk shipments into 
Alaska from such interests as the Permanente cement plant on the 
West Coast. That was finally accomplished about a year ago now. 
In the summer of 1950 was the first time they were able to get bulk 
cement in there. 

I have also worked for a long period of time with the Department 
of the Interior and with private individuals to endeavor to get a 
cement plant located there. We have found very encouraging de- 
posits of the necessary limestone, gypsum, and coal, generally up 
along the Alaska Railroad, which are favorable to the establishment 
of a plant. . 

We have endeavored through the Department of the Interior for 
at least 3 years now, to my knowledge, to get some sort of a basis 
whereby the Department of the Interior might be authorized to con- 
struct such a plant and to operate it on a lease basis. So far that 
has not been the case. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is holding it up? If they will not do it, why 
is it not possible for the military to do it? If necessary, you could 
confine the use to military construction. 

Apparently we are entering into quite a program. The cost of that 
stuff from here up there makes it almost prohibitive. 

Colonel Lane. Yes, sir; I know it is high. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is something that has been suggested before. If 
it takes legislation, why have not the necessary steps been taken to 
get legislation ? 

Colonel Lana. We have endeavored to get it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you will receive a very cordial reception in 
Congress. 

Colonel Lane. We felt this way: That the Department of the In- 
terior has general governmental jurisdiction over the Territory, and 
operates such things as the Alaska Railroad, and would be in a better 
position to operate a plant for the whole economy, rather than the 
military alone. 

Mr. Scrivner. They would, but if they will not do it, somebody 
else could do it. Let us get the thing done. I am quite sure that if 
something like that were done you would find far less opposition to 
a great deal of construction which is necessary in Alaska, because 
much of the objection has been as to the prohibitive cost. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I interject a thought at this time, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would it be within the realm of feasibility to assume 
that the type of plant which was put in there would be large enough 
to not only take care of your own demand, but to use a liquidating 
factor and apply it commercially ? 

Colonel Lanc. That is what we had in mind, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. A joint producing function there, so that you could 
get some return upon it. As I understand it, the demand for build- 
ing in Alaska, for cement, is not confined to the military exclusively. 
The civilian economy has the same problem. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I did not intend to refer to that, but one of the great 
problems, so far as this committee is concerned, is the military. 

Mr. Surprarp. I am referring to the total. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could be self-liquidating. It has been suggested 
time after time. 

I am somewhat surprised that there has not been more actual prog- 
ress made than is indicated at the present time. The bulk loading 
will cut the cost of handling considerably. 

Colonel Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that still is not the answer. The raw materials 
are there. 

Colonel Lane. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot get private industry to do it, much as 
I despise thinking about Uncle Sam going into private-enterprise 
productive activity, when the time gets as critical as it is now some- 
times we have to do things we do not like to do. 

It ought to be done immediately, not in the far distant future. Here 
is a program here which is just almost a beginner, you might say. 
The savings made in transportation alone, and time and manpower, 
would pay a considerable portion of these costs. 

Colonel Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Pardon me. Has there been any mining survey 
made as to the potential tonnage deposits there ? 

Colonel Lana. Yes, sir; there have been a number of them, includ- 
ing some that were finished—I do not know whether they were finished 
or not, but at least they carried them on extensively this past summer. 

Mr. Sueprarp. By the Department of the Interior ? 

Colonel Lane. Yes, and by the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Mr. Scrivner. The information I have is that there are ample raw 
materials of all kinds necessary for the production of a very high 
grade of cement. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It certainly looks to me like it would save a lot of 
the cost of transportation, stevedore handling, et cetera. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only that, but it will save a tremendous amount of 
time. It is right there and readily available. The information I have 
confirms what the Colonel said, that these deposits are practically 
contiguous to the Alaskan Railroad. You have the matter of trans- 
portation there which is simplified vastly. 

Is there anyone who has any authority who can take a leading part 
in this and start getting something done on it now? 

Colonel Lane. Yes, sir. We have carried this out in discussions 
with the Department of the Interior, and I think that it is up to us, 
in the light of the favorable reception you have to the idea, to talk 
to the Department of the Interior further and see if we cannot get 
it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything that we as Members of Congress 
can do to expedite it? 

Colonel Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 
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AREA FACTOR IN BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Davis. Perhaps some of the old timers on this committee are 
familiar with this, and to them it may be repetitious, but I am won- 
dering if you can tell us a little more about the basis of your area 
factor of 2 which you are using in all your calculations. 

Colonel Koon. I think Colonel Lang can possibly do that. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; Colonel te can enlarge on this. 

The basis for the area factor is our experience on the construction 
that we have performed up there. It is based on cutting down from 
our past experience by certain economies that we have been able to 
effect, from a much higher index when the construction was first 
started, back to this index. 

The principal reasons, of course, for the increased prices, are the 
transportation of materials to Alaska. They have to be handled 
many times. The materials you do not get in Alaska have to be 
handled at the port in the States, at the port in Alaska, and over this 
railroad, which has an extremely high maintenance and operating 
cost. Then there is the importation of labor into that country at 
high rates. 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate that there are many factors that make it 
higher, but when did you set up a factor, for instance, of 2% Have 
the conditions that led to your setting up that factor remained sub- 
stantially constant? What is the trend at the present time? I would 
like to know a little more about that. 

Colonel Lana. The first cost factor that we set up was in 1940. The 
Corps of Engineers first came into the military construction program 
in Alaska in the fall of 1940, and I happened to be siesta g with it. 
We had no experience to go on initially, and we picked a number out 
of the air, like 114, and tried that for awhile, and it did not work. 
Then we went to 1.75, and then we went up to 2, and we still did not 
pan out. So finally the factor that we used, and it worked remarkabl 
well during the war, was 214 south of the Alaska range and 3 nort 
of the Alaska range. The figure 3 was about 2.9, actually, at Fair- 
banks, and about 3.2 at Eielson Air Force Base, but we handled the 
two of them out of the same suboffice and used a unified factor of 3 for 
both bases. 

We have found out in the last 2 or 3 years that the more civilized the 
country gets the less allowance you have to make for Alaska. We 
have been able to reduce the factor to about 214 north of the range 
and about 2 south of the range. 

As transportation facilities and manufacturing facilities for lumber 
and concrete block and things like that are created in Alaska, that 
really will continue to drop. I do not believe the arrow will drop 
below something like about 1.75 south of the range and something 
like 2 north of the range, simply because of the transportation factor, 
where you have to go through the port of Seattle and the port in 
Alaska, and the Alaskan Railroad in Alaska. We have a short con- 
struction season, and we have a high mobilization cost to bring people 
in in the spring and take them out in the fall. Those factors we will 
not get away from. 

General Myers. We are using 2 north of the range now and 1.7 
south of the range. Those are the factors used in this program. 
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LABOR RATES 


Mr. Scrivner. Amplifying the Colonel’s statement a little more, 
when you talk about your recruiting of labor, as I understand the 
picture, it has been necessary to start the pay of these men who are 
going to work in Alaska from the time they were recruited in Seattle, 
and then pay them all the way up under transportation, until they 

et on the site of the job. Then you pay them while they are there. 

f course, in order to justify all of that expense they work 7 days a 
week, which includes time and a half and double time, and by that time 
that is a very high rate of pay. Then you must continue their pay 
until they are returned to the port in Seattle. Is that substantially 
correct ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when you figure all of those factors in the 
cost is high for the amount of production which is obtained. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is certainly correct. 

Colonel Lana. I might add just one thing to that, sir. We have 
endeavored to operate without the payment of people from the time 
they were hired until they got up there, and then the payment back 
home again. We found out that the level of employment is so high 
in the United States, and the conditions of employment are so much 
better down here, that we just do not get people to go to Alaska unless 
we do give them those concessions. 

Mr. Scrivner. And your rate of pay is substantially higher than 
here in the United States. 

Colonel Lane. Not so much so, sir. It has only been in the last 2 
years that we have gotten away from the Seattle labor scales. We 
used to pay exactly the Seattle labor scales all the way through. 
Within the past 2 years the Alaskan locals have gotten strong enough 
where they can stand on their own feet, and they have established 
rates which are in excess of the Seattle rates. 

Mr.-Scrivner. You say in excess? 

Colonel Lane. Larger, yes. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is what I wassaying. You have to pay a larger 

remium. 

Colonel Lane. But given things like the operating engineers, the 
people who run cranes and shovels and bulldozers and things like that, 
they are still paid on the basic Seattle hourly wage rate. It is the 
building trades, like the plumbers and electricians and carpenters, who 
have gcse their own Alaskan locals and they now have a differ- 
ential. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 


CONSTRUCTION IN ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. I would like to say that this committee, in my opinion, 
has been very concerned over the years because of the inadequacy of our 
facilities in Alaska. % 
Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. There has been a lot of pulling and hauling over the 
fact that the costs are so high. Of course, it 1s easy to see why they 
would be somewhat higher, but it seems that we have been more or less 
taken for a buggy ride at times with respect to these costs. I doubt that 
we have done as good a job as we should have done in getting the costs 
within realistic figures. I do not know. 

However, we are convinced as to the necessity of the construction. 


TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


I would like for you to advise the committee, Colonel Koon, or the 
engineers who are presently here, of the over-all nature of the construc- 
tion on all of these Alaskan projects, at Camps Eielson, Elmendorf, 
Ladd, and at these other bases, about which we are talking. In other 
words, let us first take the barracks and the BOQ’s. What is the con- 
struction going to be like, for which you are now requesting funds? 
Is it going to be of masonry or wood, or what ? 

General Myers. The barracks, sir, will be masonry up there. 

Colonel Wrrnert. Yes, sir. The barracks are 3-story masonry. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Myers. The other buildings I think we will follow the same 
same procedures that we are following in the United States. We will 
build them out of wood or masonry, whichever from the point of view 
of the economical life is the cheaper. 

Mr. Manon. We have had so many years to talk about Alaska that 
the engineers ought to know now what they think they are going to 
build these other buildings out of, I believe. What would you say 
about that, General Nold ? 

General Notp. I would say, generally speaking, masonry for certain 
types of structures such as barracks. 

Mr. Manon. Family housing? 

General Nop. Family housing, wood. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Noxp. Fire is an extraordinary hazard up there. They 
have lost a tremendous amount of things by fire. Everybody prefers 
a fireproof structure, in a remote country, if they can get it. That 
is true of the local communities. Nome burns up every few years, 
and various other places. That is serious in a country with a seasonal 
range, such as you have in Alaska. 

. However, on the economy side we have stuck to timber structures 
for the family houses and have resorted to the masonry for the 
barracks. 

Mr. Manon. Percentagewise what would be the additional cost 
for masonry for housing ¢ 

General Notp. You mean for the family houses? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Generald Noxp. I thing we have a pretty close range in our bidding 
experience. Colonel Weinert, can you supply that differential ? 

Colonel Wernert. We do not have it in Alaska. 

General Noip. But stateside. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would not be comparable. 

General Notp. We have not designed any family housing there. 
We do not know. 
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Mr. Manon. If it would not cost but 20 percent more, I would 
say that we ought to spend the 20 percent additional and get masonry, 
because of the fire hazard and all these other factors. Since I do not 
know and you do not know we are handicapped. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you would set up one of those cement plants you 
would solve a lot of problems on your masonry construction. 

Mr. Manon. When we come back after lunch maybe you can give 
us some ideas about that. 

When you speak of masonry in Alaska what do you mean? 

General Myers. The same as in the continental United States. 

Colonel Wernert. The structure of the barracks in Alaska is ex- 
actly the same as for the continental United States. It is reinforced 
concrete columns, floor of concrete with block walls filling in the 
sides and the ends of the building. 

Mr. Manon. Would they just be concrete blocks? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes; they are. They are building them that way 
right now. The present construction under way is concrete blocks. 
The block industry in Alaska has taken an enormous expansion in 
the last few years and they now have completed adequate facilities 
in the Anchorage area, and they have a plant north of the range. 

The blocks are being produced in sufficient quantity, and are re- 
ported to be of excellent quality. 

Mr. Manon. And suitable for that cold climate? 

Colonel Wetnerr. Yes. Of course, these walls are finished on the 
inside. They have to be insulated. The blocks are exposed on the 
exterior, but they have insulated walls. 

Mr. Manon. That gives us an over-all picture of family housing 
and barracks, What about hangars and other utility buildings, ad- 
ministration buildings, and things of that kind? 

Colonel Weinert. Well, as outlined by General Nold, those build- 
ings vary. We are building some of wood. As to the hangars, they 
have to be steel because structurally there is no other way to build 
them. The warehouses, generally speaking, because of the structural 
characteristics, would be built with a steel frame and concrete-block 
walls. There are also miscellaneous buildings built of wood. It 
depends entirely on how you can build it. If it can be built with 
wood, of course wood is used. 

Mr. Manon. You have to have an administrative set-up at all of 
these bases for the officers who operate the base. They will have their 
offices there. What kind of construction generally is required for 
that? I presume you do not have much that you are requesting for 
that in this bill? 

Colonel Wernert. I cannot answer that directly, but this is the 
instruction that we give the district engineer in Alaska who makes the 
final determination actually for each individual structure—‘Design 
the building with the cheapest material.” It will be either wood or 
masonry upon determination of which is the more economical. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. 
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Pusiic Works REQUIREMENTS IN EvuROPE 
WITNESSES 


COL. C. W. CECIL, COMPTROLLER, USAFE 
COL. S. T. WRAY, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Mauon. General Asensio, who will be our next witness? 

General Asensio. This afternoon we have Colonel Cecil as a repre- 
sentative of the USAF in Europe to cover the general area under 
the cognizance of that command, sir. He will be our first witness. 

Mr. Manon. What is your background of experience for the last 
few years? 

Colonel Crcr. Sir, I have been in the comptroller business in the 
Pentagon with General Rawlings until this year. I had about 5 years 
of that. I moved over with General Norstad as his comptroller in 
Europe and have been there since February. This is my first trip 
back. 

Mr. Manon. I notice that you are a command pilot. Where were 
you in World War II? 

Colonel Ceci. In the Mediterranean with the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Forces in Operations. 

Mr. Manon. Did you serve in Europe later on? 

Colonel Czcin. This is my first trip back from Europe. 

Mr. Manon. Did you ever serve in England and France and in 
that area? 

Colonel Ceci. Only as liaison with other theaters. 1 was operating 
out of Italy with the Allied Forces there. 

Mr. Manon. Who is the other colonel with us? 

Colonel Wray. I am Colonel Wray, Directorate of Installations, 
Headquarters, USAF. Ihave been in England, Germany, and France. 

Mr. Manon. When were you last on the ground over there? 

Colonel Wray. The 3d of July. 

Mr. Manon. How long were you there? 

Colonel Wray. Thirty-eight days. 

Mr. Manon. Did you see a lot of the bases that we are going to talk 
about ? 

Colonel Wray. Yes. I have been everywhere in the program ex- 
a a couple places. : 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. Of course, most of this discussion will have 
to be off the record. 

Colonel Ceciu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1951. 


Mr. Manton. We will now resume our hearings on the bill. 

I think about 5 hours of the testimony yesterday was off the record 
because of the nature of the projects which were being discussed, and 
I fear our record is going to appear rather incomplete. But in view 
of the nature of the projects involved, it was necessary to have that dis- 
cussion off the record. I presume most of the discussion today will be 
off the record, and the record will appear rather scanty and meager 
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from the standpoint of information, but it seems that is the best we can 
do in view of the nature of the bill which is being considered. 

We are going to take a little whole to look at some maps which were 
not present yesterday and which are present today, which show certain 
areas about which we have been talking. 

Colonel Wray, will you now proceed off the record to give us a little 
briefing with respect to the maps that are before us? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


. TOTAL REQUIREMENTS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. On the record. We will resume our consideration of 
the Alaskan bases. I am not sure how much has been on the record or 
off the record. You will be the judge as to what can be put on the 
record and what cannot. We want the intimate details on every proj- 
ect, just exactly how they are to operate, what is to be expended, what 
the various items are, and what the installations will be, and so forth. 
While it is not practical to put all of that on the record, we want to 
go into those matters and, of course, we have much of it already here 
in the justifications. So, proceed in your own way, Colonel. 

Colonel Koon. I will just cover those stations that we have in the 
appropriation bill. We have three main stations there. 

Mr. Manon. The total request for Alaska is how much? 

Colonel Koon. $121,429,000 total. 

Mr. Manon. Then the break-down as between bases is shown here on 
page I-1 of the justifications. 

All right, proceed. 

Colonel Koon. All right, sir. We covered Eielson AFB yesterday. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


Evmenporr Air Force Bast, ALASKA 


Colonel Koon. Elmendorf, of course, is our main base. The the- 
ater commander is there, the commanding general of the Alaskan 
Air Command is there, and the commanding general of the Army 
of Alaska is also stationed there. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Do you want me to take the other stations up in detail as we go 
along ¢ 


Mr. Manion. Yes. 


Lapp Air Force Base, ALASKA 


Colonel Koon. Ladd Air Force Base is at Fairbanks, 26 miles above 
Eielson. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

We have the Arctic Testing Center, and our aeromedical lab, and 
also the Arctic Indoctrination School, and it is the northern terminus 
for the Military Air Transport Service coming up from the States. 
We have several smaller stations out on the chain. Naknek is one of 
those. We have Thornbrough, which is a small auxiliary landing 
field. It is the last station on the mainland, and going all of the way 
out to the end of the chain we have Shemya. 
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Mr. Scrivner. When you say “the chain” you are referring to the 
Aleutians ? 

Colonel Koon. Shemya is the last station on the chain. That is an 
intermediate stop on the northern route to the Orient. The Military 
Air Transport Service uses it, as does the Northwest Airlines. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the name of that one? 

Colonel Koon. Shemya. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How far is Shemya from Elmendorf? 

Colonel Koon. It is about 1,400 or 1,500 miles. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Extmenporr Arr Force Basr, ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. All right, let us turn to the book and take a look at 
Elmendorf. 

Give us for the record an over-all statement about the project and 
the history of the base, and give us, for the use of the committee, 
the details. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir; Elmendorf starts on page I-9. Elmendorf 
Air Force Base is located 4 miles northeast of Anchorage, Alaska, 
on 14,529 acres, of which 13,434 acres are Government owned and the 
remaining 1,095 acres are occupied under permit from the Department 
of the Interior. It was initially occupied in 1940 and has been used 
continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is for a 
command headquarters, a depot and operational units. Present fa- 
cilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and 
the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $35,387 in this base. All existing 
facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 25-year 
life construction. 

The present request for the base is $47,081,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: housing, $21,633,000; utilities, $16,025 ; 
medical facilities, $8,228,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. This, of course, is a very large sum of money. All of 
the facilities requested are part of the minimum requirements for the 
base ? 

Colonel Koon. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS ABOVE PRESENT REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. What would you need here if you had unlimited funds? 
hi na is it that you do not have in this that you really need if any- 
thing? 

Calonal Koon. The present authorization bill authorizes $97,007,- 
000, and we are only asking for $47,081,000 in this appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of the major things you would do if 
you had all of it? 
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Colonel Koon. Install additional training facilities and additional 
hangar facilities, and we will still need, after this appropriation some 
family quarters, warehouse space and some administrative space, and 
we will also need some dispersal area, paving and refueling facilities. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is a good question to ask inasmuch as we 
are already operating at Elmendorf and have been for years when 
you are requesting here $47,000,000. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Under those circumstances it would seem rather ri- 
diculous that a total of almost $100,000,000 is being requested over-all 
for this base. It would indicate that we have never spent any money 
there or done anything because you want so much now. 

Colonel Koon. No, sir; it is a very large base. The programed 
strength here will include the Alaskan command headquarters on the 
station, and also Air Command headquarters. The Army headquar- 
ters is at present located on the station. 

Mr. Manon. Is that Fort Richardson ? 
Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. How can you do anything with what you have up there 
if you need $97,000,000 up there at the present time? 

Colonel Koon. At the present time take the mobilization barracks. 
In fact, those are designed for approximately 45 people, and in some 
of those we have 80 or 90 men living. We also have a large number 
of men living in tents, and a lot living in quonset huts, and a large 
number in tar paper shacks. Those temporary type facilities will have 
to be replaced. The maintenance cost of those has reached such a 
point that the Government will save money actually in putting in 
permanent facilities. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. In other words, in speaking about this $47,000,000 you 
take a pretty big block out for family housing, $14,000,000. 

Colonel Koon. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And for barracks for enlisted men about $7,000,000. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 


HEAT AND POWER PLANT 


Mr. Manon. And for this heat and power plant, $8,000,000. That 
is a very considerable amount. What is the explanation of that? 

Colonel Koon. Our present power plant was designed for a 
—— of around possibly 5,000 or 6,000 people. Actually, the build- 
ings that it heats have that strength. Now, as to the family quarters 
that are being put in we will put those on central heat, and all of the 
airmen’s barracks we will put on central heat. That is the most eco- 
nomical type of heating in the long run. 

Mr. Manon. You told us yesterday when a congressional commit- 
tee from the Armed Services Committee went up there that you were 
present at the briefing. 
Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. And I believe you told us that some criticism was of- 
fered as to the spacing, but that this matter had been thoroughly con- 
sidered by the military people there and the spacing that is being 
recommended is about hat seems the most desirable under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Colonel Koon. That is true, sir. Spacing is more important north 
of the range than it is south of the Alaskan range. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Koon. The cost of utilities north of the range are much 
more expensive that they are south of the range because of the “utili- 
dor” factor. 


TEMPERATURE RANGE 


Mr. Manon. Do you have permanent frost at Elmendorf? 

Colonel Koon. We do not. It is a rather moderate climate. The 
winter temperature will go to possibly 30 below when we have a cold 
spell. 

Mr. Manon. What is the maximum temperature there ? 

Colonel Koon. The maximum at Elmendorf is about 75 above in 
the summertime. Actually at Ladd Air Force Base you get much 
greater extremes in temperature. At Ladd Air Force Base you will 
run into temperatures of 90 or 95 in the summertime, and in the win- 
tertime 50 or 60 below are the extreme temperatures. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. You are asking for a figure of $8,228,000 for a 400- 
bed hospital facility there. What will be the nature of that con- 
struction ? 

Colonel Koon. That is a permanent-type building. It will be con- 
crete construction, sir. They have selected the site for that, and it 
will eventually be capable of expansion to take care of the entire thea- 
ter. In Alaska the Air Force is charged with all hospitalization for 
Army and Air Force both. 

Mr. Manon. There is a high tide out there west of this Elmen- 
dorf area? 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. Generally the Anchorage tide runs about 
32 feet plus, and a few feet minus. It is supposed to be the second 
highest tide in the world. 

{r. Manon. Through what port do you channel most of the stuff 
which is sent to Elmendorf? 

Colonel Koon. Commercial building material comes in through 
the part of Seward, which is about 80 miles almost due south of An- 
chorage. All military supplies come into the port of Whittier, which 
is only about 60 miles south. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Koon. And we use the port of Anchorage during the sum- 
mertime. It is ice-free, roughly, from May until through October. 
We use the port of Anchorage, but the port facilities are rather lim- 
ited because of the high tide there. 
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Lapp Air Force Base, ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. Let us take a look at your request at Ladd Air Force 
Base. Give us what you can on the record about the base and then 
we will talk to you off the record about the cost of the individual 
projects shown here in our book of justifications. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Ladd Air Force Base is located 3 miles east of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
on 7,616 acres of land of which 3,259 acres are Government-owned, 
3,778 acres are occupied under permit from the Department of the 
Interior, 419 acres are occupied under permit from the department of 
interior, Territory of Alaska, and the remaining 160 acres are leased. 
It was initially occupied in 1939 and has been used continuously since 
that time. The planned mission of the base is for operational units. 
Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned 
mission, and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facili- 
ties at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed 
for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $78,473,493 at this base. 
All existing facilties are being utilized. Augmentation with new 
25-year-life construction is necessary to provide for the proposed 
mission of this base. 

The present request for the base is $39,202,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Refueling facilities 2,831,000; housing 
$22,920,000; administrative and community buildings $2,380,000; and 
utilities $8,014,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Was that base established as a weather-testing base, 
and so forth, along about in the middle thirties ? 

Colonel Koon. It was established in the middle thirties. There is 
some permanent construction at Ladd Air Force Base, and it was 
used to ferrying airplanes through Alaska to Siberia into Russia 
during the last war. 

Mr. Manon. I see that you are aking for a large block of funds 
for barracks which will probably be of the permanent type? 

Colonel Koon. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. $14,000,000 plus? 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING PLANT 


Mr. Manon. And you are asking $5,000,000 for outside utilities, 
and a laundry and dry-cleaning plant comes into the picture. 

Colonel Koon. At Ladd Air Force Base we are putting in a plant 
that will take care of all Army and Air Force at both Ladd and Eiel- 
son. We have a present plant there in a temporary building which 
even on a three-shift basis is not able to take care of the expanded 
military population. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think Mr. Fairhurst told us that when you went 
into three shifts your second shift dropped down to about 65 or 70 
percent efficiency, and your third shift dropped to less than 50 percent 
efficiency. At that rate it is not an economical operation, anyway. 
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Colonel Koon. We feel that way about it, sir, and we hope that we 
can get out of it, because there are no commercial facilities in either 
Fairbanks or Anchorage that could possibly take care of the military. 
There is an agreement between the Army and the Air Force that 
we will provide those facilities so they are not duplicating. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us now a statement with respect to the 
requirements at the other bases, a more complete statement than you 
have heretofore given us? 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 


Carr Arr Force Basr, ALASKA 


Cape Air Force Base is located on Umnak Island, Alaska on 102,062 
acres of land occupied under permit from the Department of the In- 
terior, It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been used continu- 
ously since that time. The planned use of the base is for a weather 
station and emergency landing field. Present facilities at this base 
are inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might 
be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $18,103,665 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with 
new 10-year-life construction is necessary to provide for the proposed 
mission of this base. ; 

The present authorization request for the base is $2,450,000. In- 
cluded in the major items are the following: Reconstruction of 
needed existing facilities $2,340,000 ; utilities $110,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TxHornsproucH Arr Force Bass, ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. What is the next base ? 

Colonel Koon. Thornbrough. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on this base. 

Colonel Koon. Thornbrough Air Force Base is located 1 mile from 
Fort Randall, on Cold Bay, Alaska, on 1,130 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1942, and has been used 
continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is for a 
line of communication for the Military Air Transport Service on the 
northern route to the Far East. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $13,513,535 at this base. All exist- 
ing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with new 10-year-life 
—" is necessary to provide for the proposed mission of this 

ase. 

The present request for the base is $2,450,000. The major item is 
operational structures and facilities $2,340,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
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Suemya Arr Force Basr, ALAsKa 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Shemya Air Force Base, Alaska. Give 
us a general statement for the record. 

Colonel Koon. Shemya Air Force Base is located on Shemya Island, 
Semichi Islands, Aleutian chain, on 3,520 acres of Government-owned 
land (public domain). It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been 
used continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is for 
a weather station and emergency landing field. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the De- 
partment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base 
that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $85,027,573 at this base. All existing 
facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with new 10-year-life 
construction is necessary to provide for the proposed mission of this 
base. 

The present request for the base is $2,450,000. The major item is 
operational structures and facilities, $2,340,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAKNEK Aur Force Basp, ALAsKA 


Mr. Manon. What is the next base, Colonel ? 

Colonel Koon. Naknek Air Force Base, Alaska. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a general statement for the record. 

Colonel Koon. Naknek Air Force Base is located 6 miles east of 
Naknek, Alaska, on 2,516 acres of Government-owned land (Depart- 
ment of the Interior and CAA). It was initially occupied in 1941 
and has been used continuously since that time. The planned use 
of the base is for operational use. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this pone mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might 
be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $2,261,121 at this base. All exist- 
ing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with new 10-year- 
life construction is necessary to provide for the proposed mission 
of this base. 

The present request for the base is $750,000, to cover the cost of 
the following items: Pavements $250,000, housing $500,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the records. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerparp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


ROTATION OF SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. The question has often been asked why, inasmuch 
as the service in Alaska is rather arduous in character, and in view 
of the fact that your cost for housing is so tremendously high, why 
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there cannot be developed a system of rotation of service for such 
periods of time that it would not be necessary to require, for the sake 
of the men and their families, such lengths of service as would call 
for housing for dependents. In other words, make your tour of duty 
up there short enough so that they do not have to take their families 
with them. 

Colonel Koon. Actually, that would cause more loss of efficiency 
than if you had even to pay for dependent quarters and everything 
else. That was gone into by Mr. Hardy and his subcommittee when 
they were up there. The Air Force has a 2-year tour of duty in 
Alaska, and 18 months for those individuals married without their 
dependents being there, and it takes quite a few months to find out 
what the score is as far as the actual operation is concerned, and un- 
less you have been there one winter—people can describe it to you, 
the problems you will run into and everything else—but until you 
have actually gone through one winter you do not appreciate those 
problems. So, a minimum tour of at least 2 years is desirable be- 
cause of the increased efficiency not only of the officers, but of the 
airmen. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the reason why there is no more frequent 
rotation ¢ 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand why that would be true in some 
classes of services, but in others I cannot quite see it. You have almost 
daily flights in and out, so the matter of time consumed in transferring 
between stations would not be great. 


FAMILY QUARTERS 


General Myers. There is another aspect of that, Mr. Scrivner. I 
think the provision of family quarters up there is a good business 
proposition for the Government because after a period of about 18 
years those quarters have amortized themselves in the rental allow- 
ance that the man does not get when he occupies Government quarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of these are not supposed to stand for 18 years, 
as I understand it. 

General Myers. Those that are permanent bases, and this is one of 
them, we build of permanent construction. We call it 25-year-life 
construction. Of course, with proper maintenance it lasts longer than 
that, considerably longer than that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you are providing in this program. 
It is not what you have provided in the past. 

General Myers. We have some makeshift quarters up there and at 
many other places purely temporary quarters. We have people living 
in shacks, as you know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, many times you use the word “shack” 
ill-advisedly. I have seen some of these places that have been referred 
to in these hearings as “shacks,” and my conception of a shack and the 
Air Force’s conception of a shack do not agree in any way, sense, or 
fashion. 

General Myers. I agree with you, sir. I was referring to what I 
consider shacks, though, in some places. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I know you apply that appellation to too many 
different. kinds of structures, and I think it is ill-advised. There are 
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some of these places where I will agree that term is correctly use, but 
you spread it over a pretty wide area, and by so doing, as far as I am 
concerned, it has lost some of its force. It is like crying “wolf” too 
many times; you finally decide there is nothing to it. 

General Myers. I agree with you, sir, but I had reference to the 
ones that are shacks. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Koon, we wish you bon voyage back to Alaska. 

Colonel Koon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. My own view is that this great country, which boasts 
of its accomplishments in many respects, has been very tardy in pro- 
viding for adequate facilities in Alaska, and I think this is a step in 
the right direction. I think a lot of the money that we are spending 
here will be worth while if no war comes and, of course, we hope that 
no war will come. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Alaska is a country that has some future, and this 
housing would not be a total loss if we pulled out our Military Estab- 
lishment, would it? 

Colonel Koon. No, sir. The city of Anchorage, where most of the 
housing is going in, is critically short of housing. That is why rents 
have risen to such a high level, because so many people are competing 
for the quarters that we have, and if we were to get on a complete 
peace basis and close up the military in Alaska, I think all of those 
facilities could be used because it does have a growing population 
there. 

Mr. Manon. All right; thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Koon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Myers. The Far East, sir, is next. Colonel Erler, Director 
of Installations, Headquarters, Far East Air Force. 





Pusiic Works RequrreMENts IN Pactric AREA 
WITNESSES 


COL. L. J. ERLER, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, FAR EAST AIR 
FORCE 

COL. WILLIAM ROGERS, DEPUTY FOR MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, 
MATS 





Mr. Manon. Will you identify yourself, Colonel, for the record? 
| 3 Colonel Erter. Colonel L. J. Erler, Director of Installations, Far 
, 8 East Air Force. 
3 Mr. Scrivner. Your title is what? 
) 4 Colonel Erter. Director of Installations, Far East Air Force. 
| 4 Mr. Manon. How long have you been associated with this program 
: in one way or another? 
Colonel Erter. Approximately 214 years. 
4 Mr. Manon. Where is your present station ? 
4 ‘i Colonel Erter. Tokyo, Japan, Headquarters for the Far East Air 
4 orce. 
Mr. Manon. How long have you been back here in Washington on 
this trip? 
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Colonel Erter. About a week, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I see. So, you will return shortly after the heaings 
are concluded ? 

Colonel Erter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know how much of this testimony should be 
placed on the record. I presume a considerable proportion of this 
can go on the record. 

General Myers. I think certain portions could go on the record. 

Mr. Manon. The names of the stations and the fields and the over- 
all figures can go on the record, can they ? 

General Trmpertake. Some of them. 

Mr. Manon. Then, let the record show that the information given 
the committee with respect to many of the bases will principally be 
off the record for security reasons, and certain basic information will 
be on the record with respect to some of the projects. 

The over-all figure involved here is $104,736,000, is that right? 

Colonel Erter. Only $92,000,000 of that is for the Far East. Hick- 
am Air Force Base and Johnston Island Air Force Base are not in 
the cognizance of the Far East Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. You will not justify those? 

General Myers. We should have covered them in the MATS sta- 
tions, but we can take those as we go along on this if you care to. 

Mr. Manon. We will take them right now on the record and have 
it over with. Colonel Rogers, let us take a look at Hickam and John- 
ston Island Air Force Bases. 


Hickam Air Force Bass, T. H. 


Colonel Rocrers. Hickam Air Force Base is the first stop on the 
Pacific hop. 

Mr. Manon. From the mainland of the west coast? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, of the United States. MATS transports leave 
either McChord or Travis Air Force Bases and stop at Hickam, and 
then depending on their route, if they are short-range aircraft they 
stop at Johnston Island for further refueling. 

Mr. Manon. Hickham is an old base which was bombed by the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbor day? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. You have many facilities there now and this is fur- 
ther beefing up your facilities which are there? 

Colonel in To take modern aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. In order to take modern aircraft, and you are to get 
additional apron and taxiway money, and you want refueling funds 
and other sums indicated here in the detailed breakdown ? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir. 


Jounston Istanp Arr Force Base 


Mr. Manon. All right; with respect to Johnston Island, that is just 
a little finger of coral which is just a few hundred miles west of the 
Hawaiian area; is that right? 
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Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir; it is 716 nautical miles west of Honolulu. 
Mr. Manon. And you have to have some barracks there, which 
accounts principally for your request, and there is some dredging of 
the harbor involved and some utilities? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How long do you keep people stationed on Johnston 
Island; what is the tour of duty there? 

Colonel Rocrrs. One year, sir. They go to Honolulu for a total of 
2 years, and 1 year is spent at Johnston Island. 

Mr. Manon. It is just a landing strip; that is about all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Johnston Island has been operated heretofore; has 
it not ¢ 
Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir. 


CONTROL TOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you not have a control tower there now ¢ 

Colonel Rogers. It is very unsatisfactory, sir. All of the structures 
that were put up were of a very temporary nature, and they are prac- 
tically falling down. The humidity of the climate and the salt condi- 
tions are such that they eat up the metal parts, and we are putting up 
structures now that will stand. The temporary structures require so 
much maintenance that we are replacing them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, as it relates to Hickam that is an old, old sta- 
tion; is it not? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me I have heard about Hickam as long as 
I can remember. You certainly had a refueling set-up there 
heretofore. 

General Myers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. All right, let us resume consideration of these Pacific 
air bases. Will you proceed, Colonel Erler? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 17, 1951. 
Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings, General Washbourne. 
When we adjourned Saturday you were testifying with respect to the 
public-works requirements for the Strategic Air Command. Will you 
proceed now to give us a statement about the next project. 


Limestone Arr Force Base, Me. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings, General Washbourne. 
page B-122. 

Mr. Manion. Will you give us a general statement on the record 
about this base, with any background information concerning it. 

General Wasupournr. Yes. Limestone Air Force Base is located 
3% miles northwest of Limestone, Maine, on 8,927 acres of land ac- 
quired by condemnation proceedings and is ample for the mission. 
Since this base is now under construction, the Air Force has not 
assumed custody or accountability. The planned use of the base is for 
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operational use. The facilities now under construction at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission, and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The facilities under construction at this base must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $16,863,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $3,083,000; hangars and 
storage, $3,496,000; housing, $3,354,000; utilities, $2,975,000. 

_ The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items 
included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Now, give us off the record a statement of the details, 
with the cost of each project as needed, and will you also tell us off 
the record the importance of this base, and why it is needed. 

(Off the record discussion.) : 

Mr. Manon. Have you used this same formula in arriving at the 
requirements here as you have used at other bases ? 


General Wasnpourne. Yes; we have used the same 25-year standard 
at Limestone. 


FACILITIES PROPOSED 


Mr. Manon. I understand, but speaking of facilities for other 
purposes. 

General Wasupourne. The facilities proposed are essential for an 
operating base in that climate. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you have to go a little further in view 
of the remoteness of the location of this base, and provide certain ad- 


ditional facilities. 

General WasHpourne. Yes; we have to provide family housing, for 
instance, at Limestone as an exception to policy, because there is no 
capability in the community to absorb the families. 

Mr. Manon. Is it true that the estimate of the cost of these various 
items, running from No. 1 through No. 27, uses the average figure, and 
probably runs a lot more at Limestone ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, it is bound to be more; the same general 
criterion is used for that base. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Manion. Do you have any questions, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Except to repeat the same thing I have said before, 
but in this situation we are facing the problem here which this com- 
mittee realizes, and the public should realize, that this program is one 
of enormous cost, as demonstrated here by this one facility, in the 
neighborhood of $60 million as already having been put there, with 
another $16 million requested, with the statement that even this $16 
million will not complete it, so that we can anticipate a cost of some- 
where in the neighborhood of $100 million or more for one base. 

General Myers. Our estimate is $90.5 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, $100 million is not going to be far out of line. 
And I would be willing to lay a little wager that it will be close to $100 
million before it is completed. 

General Myers. I would not want to take the bet. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Frankly I do not know what the answer is. I thought 
about this and some of the other items last week, over the week end, 
and came up with a very blue tone. I do not know the answer. We 
are trusting the Air Force to tell us the things we need, and we are 
told by the engineers that these installations cost a certain amount 
and we must either acquiesce to these needs or interpose our own judg- 
ment on eliminating some things with the result that we may elimi- 
nate something that is needed. I still believe that there should be 
more austerity in the program. But, I am going to dispense with any 
question on this particular base. 


Lincotn Municreat Arrport, NEepr. 


Mr. Manon. The next is the Lincoln Municipal Airport, at Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

General WasHpourNE. Yes, page B-125. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a little background statement about 
this base on the record ? 

General WasHpBourNE. Yes. The Lincoln Airfield is located 5 miles 
northwest of Lincoln, Nebr., on 2,770 acres of land which is ample for 
the mission. It was initially occupied in 1940 and turned over to the 
city of Lincoln in 1947 with recapture rights on 1,519 acres. The 
planned use of the base is for operational units. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the De- 
partment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base 
that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $19,881,000 at this base. The runway 
system and much of the building area still exist and are being utilized 
but must be augmented with new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $28,603,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $6,560,000; refueling facili- 
ties, $2,295,000; hangars and shops, $3,369,000; housing, $11,531,000 ; 
utilities, $2,050,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us off the record a general statement 
about the present requirements. Discuss some of the details as indi- 
cated for some of the projects from 1 through 32. The request is for 
$98,603,000. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. What do you have there now? 

General WAsHpourNne. The municipal airport was declared surplus 
back in 1945. It has been used by the city since that time. The Air 
Force proposes to recapture it to utilize it as an operating base. 

Mr. Manon. What does the city of Lincoln, Nebr., think about this? 

General WasHBournE. They are in favor of it. 

Mr. Manon. Have they joined the Air Force in getting this project ? 

General WasHBourNE. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Manon. Is the mayor and the other people who speak with 
authority seeking to induce the Air Force to go forward with the 
project ? 
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General WasHpourne. They are. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that there is a considerable sum you 
are requesting, which would indicate it is far from acceptable to you 
with the present facilities. : 

General WasHpourne. Practically all the wartime cantonment was 
removed. Some pavement and aprons are left, but they were built 
generally for smaller training planes and are not large enough to 
take care of the caliber of aircraft that we now require. 

Mr. Manon. Could you not have gone into some other area at less 
cost for ground and facilities? 

General WasHpourne. There are no such fields left. We have 
er out the very best there are. The investment at Lincoln, the 

orld War II investment, was nearly $20 million. 

- Mr. Manon. Most of the buildings have been sold off to individuals, 
companies, or groups? 

General WasHpourne. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But this in your opinion is the best deal for the purpose 
for which you want the base? 

General WasHpourne. Yes. 


USE OF BASE 


Mr. Manon. The base will be used for what purpose ? 
General WasHpourne. An operating base. 

Mr. Manon. For the Strategic Air Command. 
General WasHpourne. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Any questions, Mr. Sheppard ? 


STATUS OF LAND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sueprrarp. Only one: I notice according to the statement on 
B-125, the total acreage is 2,770 with recapture rights to 1,519. What 
is the status of the balance of 1,251? 

General Wasupournr. The remainder of the airport area at Lin- 
coln is owned by the city of Lincoln and is not subject to recapture. 
It was leased to the Government at a rental of $1 a year in World 
War IT, and can be leased again at a nominal figure, when we reopen it. 

Mr. Manon. In case of each municipal airport, you will put in the 
record a statement with respect to the type of arrangement. 

General WasHBourNE. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I know in many cases you have not completed arrange- 
ments because you have not had funds with which to complete them. 

General WasHpourne. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Just what have you got there now? 

General WasHpourne. We have no activity there now. 

Mr. Taser. I know. But what set-up have you there now; a flying 
field, barracks, and that sort of thing? 


FLYING FIELD 


General WasHpourne. The present field consists of two runways 
and small aprons. 
Mr. Taner. Runways big enough for your purpose? 
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General Wasupourne. No; they are not long enough for the pur- 
They have six academic buildings that are being used, mostly 
~ the Navy Reserve. They have 10 warehouses that have been leased 
by private users. 
r. Taser. Will those be recaptured ? 
General WasHpourneE. They will be recaptured and fixed up. 


WAREHOUSE SPACE 





Mr. Taser. Why would you need so much additional warehouse 
space ? 
General Wasupourne. This additional requirement here of 75,000 
square feet is essential to handle supplies for the new operation. 
Mr. Taser. You say 75,000; that 1s what you are allowing. 
General WasHpourNe. Yes. 
Mr. Taper. Out of 150,000 which is the authorization / 
General WasHpourne. Yes. 
Mr. Taper. There is no guardhouse there ¢ 
General Wasnpourne. No. 





























BARRACKS 





. 






Mr. Taser. No barracks at all? 
General Wasnpourne. No; the barracks have all been removed, 
almost without exception. 

Mr. Taser. And no bachelor officers’ quarters ? 

General Wasnpourne. None at all. 


HANGARS 






Mr. Taper. Or hangars? 
General WasuBourne. There are four small hangars that are not 
big enough for the contemplated use. 


REHABILITATION OF PAVEMENT 


Mr. Taser. You have got to rehabilitate 200,000 square yards of 
pavement at $6, which is pretty nearly as much as it takes to build 
new, is it not ? 

General WasipourNe. It is about half the estimated cost of new 
pavement. 

Mr. Taper. Is there any housing there now ? 

General WasupBourne. Yes; there are two housing areas, neither 
one of which is immediately subject to recapture. One housing area 
was formerly the hospital which was fixed up by the city of Lincoln 
Housing Authority. The other is a low-cost housing project, built 
in connection with the base, and is now under lease to the Lincoln 
Housing Authority. It is not subject to recapture, except at some 
cost to the Government. 

Mr. Taser. Is this the first “bite,” the first thing you have built ? 

General WasHBourNE, Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is about the best I can do on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this the last “bite”? 
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General Wasnnourne. To the extent of the 95-wing program. 
I would not like to guarantee to the committee that it fulfills all 
requirements. 


PRIOR USE OF AIR BASE 


Mr. Taper. What did you have in there before / 

General WasupBourne. In World War II, the B-29 type of air- 
craft; later to some extent as a staging base for the crews that went 
overseas. 

JOINT USE OF FIELD 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this to be joint use, or exclusively for the Air 
Force? 

General WasHBourNE. It will be joint use. 

Mr. Scrivner. What formula do you use in arriving at a joint or 
an exclusive use of an air base? 1 understood the program to be that 
the joint use was not desirable, but that it brought about too many com- 
amines and yet here we find this set-up, despite the objections that 

ave been given, that it will be a joint-use program with Lincoln. 

General Myers. Mr. Scrivner, our policy is that where it is neces- 
sary to have joint use, we will do so. In other words, where the civil- 
jan interests are such that they must be accommodated, and should be 
accommodated on the field, and that it can be done, we agree and use 
the field on a joint basis. Where there is any question about whether 
joint use is feasible, we have an Airport Use Panel as a part of the 
President’s Air Coordinating Committee, which examines the in- 
stallation and all aspects of the situation and makes a report—and 
that is what we do with such questions, determine whether it should 
be done, and we act on the report. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection of the number of air bases they had— 
although I do not recall the number—but that you made an inventory 
of the airfields and passed on what you would have and would not 
have, and certainly somewhere in that area there should be some base 
that had at least approximately the same cost that could be put into 
operation without involving the dual use. I do not have the list, and 
I do not have the intimate knowledge of these bases, so I cannot exer- 
cise any independent judgment ; but it seems to me there is some place 
somewhere in the Midwest a field which you would be able to pick 
out and go into (1) at less cost,and (2) without involving the dual use. 

General Trmpertake. Mr. Scrivner, I think it would be preferable, 
as was brought out the other day, if we could have exclusive use of 
all bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not bring it out. 

General TimpertAke. It was brought out in the discussion in the 
committee the other day that we have the job of keeping the cost down 
as much as possible, and if a joint arrangement can be worked out 
through the procedure of using this panel, or otherwise, and we can 
then save money, we accept this joint usability. But if we get into 
a situation where we need faciilties for exclusive use, such arrange- 
ment can be made. But it is not necessary now in this instance, and 
we know of no other base in this area where we could do the job at a 
lesser cost. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Of course, having no time and no opportunity to get 
out and look over these spots and make a detailed analysis of the 
bases you have and have to have, without an adequate staff of experts, 
there is nothing the committee can do; we are completely at the mercy 
of the Air Force. 

General TrmpertaKe. We have now evaluated, by the inventory of 
last February, a considerable number of bases, with the top bases, 
those that are on the highest priority of the evaluation, brought into 
focus each time, and we have not found any one that we could reacti- 

vate at a cheaper price. 


COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. What is involved in this communications facility. 

General Wasupourne. This, Mr. Davis, consists of a remote trans- 
mitter and receiver communication facilities. The remote transmitter 
facilities consists of an equipment building, a power building, and 
a fenced area for the grounded base electronics grid. 

The remote transmitter area consists of similar equipment, at a 
sufficient distance not to interfere electrically. These facilities lead 
into the base over ground lines. 


GUARDHOUSE AND AIR POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Davis. The other day we had some discussion with respect to 
the guardhouse and the air police headquarters being in different 
places. 

General Wasupourne. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Is this an unusual situation which makes it practical 
here to have them together? 

General Wasnpournr. When we are able to build without any com- 
plications, we find that the best procedure. If we have something 
on the base, we probably would use the buildings already there, and 
we would add whatever is necessary. 

Mr. Davis. That is not quite the answer we got here the other day. 

General Myers. No, it is not. The answer you got the other day 
was that the air police headquarters is a different function than the 
guardhouse itself. The air police headquarters is where you take 
eare of visitors, people who want to come on the base, automobile 
registration, trafite control on the base—it is the headquarters for 
that. It was pointed out in the case we had the other day—Amarillo, 
Tex.—that it was not feasible to put the main air police headquarters 
back where the guardhouse should be on that base. 

Mr. Davis. What has happened here at Lincoln to make it feasible 
here and not at other places? 

General Myers. I cannot answer that. We could get down the plan 
for Lincoln. I believe we have that outside. 

Mr. Davis. I do not wish to take up too much time to try to see 
how it is arranged at Lincoln, unless there is some specific reason for 
that instance. What I am trying to find out is the policy of the Air 
Force, because we have had two different answers to that question. 

General Myers. It is our policy to combine the two, wherever the 
base lay-out will permit and it can be done. Our policy, I would say, 
is to do that, that is to combine as many facilities as we can. #8: 
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Mr. Davis. My recollection of the discussion was that we got be- 
yond this particular base—whether it was Amarillo or not—and I 
got the impression that it just was not the general policy to attempt 
to combine these things. That was my recollection of the discussion 
the other day. Now we are told it is. 

Mr. Dickxrnson. We are making a study of the questions, Mr. 
Davis, and I think as a result of that study, which comes out of your 
request, we will have a statement for you. 


SECURITY FENCE 


Mr. Davis. What about this $150,000 security fence? Is that some- 
thing rather unusual that would require that amount of money for 
a fence? 

General WasHpourne. The security fence is a requirement for the 
tactical operations of the Strategic Air Command, which requires 
much stricter security than the ordinary or training stations at some 
of the Air Force installations. We have found that the only way we 
can meet the security with reasonable expenditure of manpower is by 
fencing of the critical area of the base, with a manproof fence. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want to take the time with this now, but I think 
it well to place in the record some sort of a computation explaining 
the $150,000 for that purpose. 

General WasHpourne. Very well. 

(The information was not supplied for the record. ) 


LockBourRNE Arr Force Base, Outro 


Mr. Suerrarp. Will you pick up the next item, Lockbourne ? 

General WasHpourne. Page B-129. 

Mr. Suepparb. In which you are requesting $17,097,000. Will you 
present for the record a statement giving the background of this base? 

General WasHpourne. Yes. Lockbourne Air Force Base is located 
1114 miles southeast of Columbus, Ohio, on 1,603 acres of Government- 
owned land and 1 acre under lease at nominal rental. It was initially 
occupied in 1942 and has been used continually since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for operational units. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the proposed purposes of this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $13,552,087 at this base. 
The runway system and building area are being fully utilized but the 
present facilities must be augmented with new 10-year-life con- 
struction. 

The present request for the base is $17,097,000. Included in the 
major items are the following : Pavements, $2,525,000; refueling facil- 
ities, $3,114,000; hangar and shops, $3,729,000; housing, $5,749,000 ; 
and utilities, $1,366,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you whether or not a computa- 
tion of the presentation you have before us, relative to the base expend- 
iture, is a result of the same type of scrutiny of requirements you have 
previously discussed ¢ 

General WasHBourNE. Yes. 
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PRESENT USE OF BASE 


Mr. Taser. Is this a base that is being used at the present time? 

General Wasusourne. Not for this purpose. It has been used by 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. It is not used at all? 

General WasHBourne. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

General Wasupourne. It is now in the process of conversion and 
reactivation. It has been used as a holding station for aircraft con- 
trol and warning personnel and as an operating base for Air National 
Guard units. 

Mr. Tazer. Has this been a municipal job? 

General WasHpourNE. No; it has been an Air Force installation 
continuously. 

Mr. Taser. What did you have there before? 

General WasHpourneE. During World War II, the base was used 
as a medium-bomber station, with some flying training, single-engine, 
mostly. . 

Mr. Taner, Single-engine mostly ? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That is training ? 

General WasHBourNE. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What were the medium bombers? 

General WasHpourne. They are small. The B-25 type bomber, I 
believe. 

Mr. Taser. What do you intend to use it for? 

General WasHpourNE. Asan operating base. 

Mr. Taser. For what type? 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Taser. How many do you expect to have? 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Taser. Do you have runways? 

General WasHpourneE. The runways are now nearly completed. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taser. How much have you spent on this base previously ? 

General WasuBourne. We spent $13 million in World War II; and 
we had an appropriation of $12,290,000 in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Taser. Will this finish it? 

General WasHpournE. So far as I know, this will provide the essen- 
tial facilities. Of course, there are certain authorizations here in- 
cluded that can be funded later 

Mr. Taser. You mean that you have the authorization ? 

General Asensi1o. The appropriation request 

Mr. Taser. Is $1 million less. 

General Asensto. Is $1 million less than the authorization. 


TROOP HOUSING CONSTRUCTION LIFE 


Mr. Taser. You might need it and you might not, I suppose. Is 
the troop housing on the basis of a permanent set-up, a 25-year setup ? 
General Wasupourne. No; it is 10-year price. 
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Mr. Taser. I think that is about all I have. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. From the statements that you have just made it would 
appear that you have no firm plan as to the use of this base. 

General Wasuzourne. I did not mean to give that impression, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what you meant to give, but that is 
the impression I got, that you do not know what is going to be at this 
base, and I am quite sure that the facilities required for one type are 
considerably different from the facilities required for another. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You are telling us that the mission of this base is 
fixed ?. 

General WasupourNe. That is correct, sir. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Here again, we come in, as we did at Lincoln and 
so many other places with requests for the acquisition of further 
land. Iam getting to the point where it is beyond my comprehension, 
and certainly it is going to be tremendously difficult to sell it to the 
America public. They are going to have to dig pretty darn deep for 
the taxes for this thing, and “when you try to justify to them the fact 
that you are going to go into these places and buy a lot more land 
it is going to be difficult to sell that to them, especially when you have 
a base here that already-contains 1,600 acres. 

General WasHpBourne. I might state, Mr. Scrivner, that the aver- 
age area of all of our bases, even before we came into this expansion 
program, was 3,100 acres. I believe the normal base of substantially 
less than that might automatically require some expansion when we 
have new-type airplanes being operated there. 

In this case the land requirement is again for the removal of the 
ordnance area which is overrun by the new apron, and we have to re 
locate that on the other side of the airfield. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, for the lack of vision on the part of 
the Air Force and the engineers that is costing us considerable money. 

General Trmpertake. Mr. Scrivner, this base was used in World 
War II for entirely different aircraft. We have to extend the run- 

yays and aprons, and we do have new requirements for the storage of 
explosives. The explosives we have around these bases are more 
powerful than the type we used to keep in the other base. I think we 
have a storage problem there as well as a runway extension problem, 
is that right ? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir; that is corerct; and also the storage 
of aviation gasoline requires an expanded area. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Mr. Davis. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. Are we correct in assuming that you already have ade- 
quate hospital and dental facilities at this location ¢ 

General WasHpourne. The World War II hospital is being reacti- 
vated and will be operated. I believe that not including hospital facili- 
ties in this budget does not guarantee that those existing will be ade- 
quate for the future necessarily, but we do feel we can rehabilitate 
them in this program. 


Mr. Davis. That is all. 
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POLICY ON GUARDHOUSES AND AIR POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


General Myers. Mr. Chairman, May I make a statement in regard 
to this guardhouse and air police headquarters in order to clear it up? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well, General. 

General Myers. Thank you, sir. 

It is our policy to consolidate facilities wherever possible. That is 
a general statement. In the case of the guardhouse and the air police 
headquarters the criteria are that normally they will be separated, 
and as was stated in the case of Amarillo we would like to have the 
air police headquarters which performs this function of passes to the 
base, traffic regulations and things of that kind, located near the 
entrance of the base, and an activity such as the guardhouse we like 
to have located off to one side or near the rear of the base. That was 
done in the case of Amarillo, and in the case of Lincoln I think we 
have made an error in locating these facilities together, and we will 
correct that. I have the plan for Lincoln here, and it shows them in 
one location in the middle of the base. It was drawn up by the archi- 
tect engineer, and I think that isanerror. I think we should separate 
them. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you completed your statement, General ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 


MacDiit Arr Force Base, Fura. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Very well, we will take up MacDill Air Force Base 
which is reflected on page B-132 of the justifications, for which the 
appropriation requested is $8,815,000. I see this field is located in 
the general location of Tampa, Fla., and that the acreage that you 
have there is Government-owned. You will make such general state- 
ment pertaining to the requirement as you have, please. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. MacDill Air Force Base is located 
7 miles southwest of Tampa, Fla., on 5,968 acres of land of which 
5,948 acres are Government-owned and the remaining 20 acres leased. 
It was initially occupied in 1939 and has been used continuously since 
that time. The planned use of the base is for operational units. Pres- 
ent facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base that might be used for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $18,500,000 at this base. Al] existing 
facilities are being utilized but must be augumented with new 25-year- 
life construction to provide for the planned mission. 

The present request for the base is $8,815,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $1,800,000; reflueling facil- 
ities, $2,982,000; housing and medical facilities, including a 150-bed 
hospital, $2,433,000; utilities, $584,000. 

he committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Sueprarp. ‘Has this particular presentation been formulated 
upon the same premise as those preceding it ? 

General WasupourneE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well. Mr. Taber, do you have any questions? 
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HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. You have a hospital there now? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why is not that sufficient to take care of the situa- 
tion ¢ 

General Twrrcneiy. I am General Twitchell from the Surgeon 
General’s office, sir. 

The hospital which is presently there is an old-type hospital which 
was built in 1940, 1941, or 1942. Due to the nature of the country 
down there it has deteriorated very rapidly and rehabilitation is 
practically impossible except at large expense. It is off the base to 
a certain extent, and the power line between the two is frequently 
out due to the storms they have in Florida. 

Mr. Taxer. The power line being out is not anything that could 
not be remedied very quickly in these days. 

General Twircue... Yes, sir; that is true, but we have 150 beds 
there now in very poor shape and we have a requirement for about 
350 beds at that station. What we propose is a new 150-bed hospital, 
on a 300-bed chassis, utilizing these old buildings during our 95-wing 
program as well as the new hospital. 

General Myers. We have had a great deal of trouble with that 
hospital in the past. I have inspected that hospital two or three 
times. 

Mr. Scrivner. So did we; we saw it. 

General Myers. Then you know the conditions there. 

Mr. Taser. Well, it is not so bad but what it is being used all the 
time, is it? 

General Myers. At tremendous expense; yes, sir. We spend an 
awful lot of maintenance money on that hospital, the foundations and 
the footings have rotted away. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of that was due to very poor construction 
practice. We saw some of it. We saw where some steps leading into 
the various buildings had been set there practically on the ground, so 
close that it was no trouble at all for your termites to build runways 
into the buildings and into the underpinning. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And [ still maintain that was very, very poor building 
practice. 

Mr. Taser. And they used green lumber. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; and in addition, instead of insisting on a 
better grade of lumber you used sappy lumber, and, of course, that 
became subject to dry rot. Here, again, the taxpayer is called upon 
to spend a great deal of money due, I frankly say, to negligence in 
construction because termite activity in that part of the country is 
nothing new, and if the new construction which is to be undertaken in 
that part of the country is done under the same sloppy standards that 
existed in World War II we are wasting a lot more money, because 
termites can be defeated, construction can be simply done to defeat 
their activities. If you are going to put in a lot of green sappy 
lumber again, why, you might just as well save your money and not 
do it and use what you have to maintain it. is hospital was not 
ideal, of course, but in comparison to many of the hospitals in which 
I personally have been a patient; it was not such a bad hospital. 
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General Myers. Well, sir, we certainly do not intend to make those 
mistakes again, as has been brought out in the Secretary’s statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. The taxpayers just cannot afford to have those mis- 
takes made. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Pardon an interruption, but do you not think that, 
perhaps, that statement might come back to haunt you some time in 
the future? In the expectancy that you are going to construct some of 
these buildings what assurance do you have at the moment that you 
are going to be able to get dried lumber ? 

General Myers. We are going to use masonry construction where 
possible. The hospital definitely and specifically will be masonry 
construction. Ata place like that I think masonry construction should 
be used. It is a permanent base, and that is what we certainly plan to 
use here. 

General Twircue.t. This is permanent-type construction. That 
will be 150 beds, and they will, with.the old buildings, meet our re- 
quirements for 350 beds, in that vicinity. We will still be using some 
of the temporary-type buildings that we have now that are deteriorat- 
ing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should think you would be using them because when 
we were down there you had started and had your reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program under way then, I thought, on which you were 
spending quite a large sum of money. Although I will concede the 
speed of the work was not very fast based on the observation we 
made, everything seemed to take place at a very leisurely pace, it ought 
to be almost as good, as sound, and substantial as your new construc- 
tion. 

General TwircHeL.. The new construction will not be available, of 
course, for at least 1 year, and we still will have to temporize for the 
total number of patients we will have there. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions. 


Marcu Air Force Bass, Catir. 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, we will take up the next project, March 
Air Force Base in California, which is reflected on page B-134 of the 
justifications, for which you are making an appropriation request of 
$9,261,000. You will submit your statement pertaining to this re- 
quirement, General. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. March Air Force Base is located 
9 miles southeast of Riverside, Calif., on 6,844 acres of Government- 
owned land which is adequate for the mission. It was initially occu- 
pied in 1918 and has been used continuously since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for operational units and command head- 
quarters. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this 
planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
facilities at any other base that might be used for the purposes pro- 
posed for this base. ; 

The Government has a present investment of $27,800,000 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction to provide for the planned mission. 

Present request for the base is $9,261,000. Included in the major 
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items are the following : Fuel storage and facilities, $3,574,000 ; medical 
buildings, $3,885,000 ; utilities, $574,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Suerparp. I presume this presentation has been formulated 
upon the same premise as those projects which have been heretofore 
presented ? 

General Wasneourne. It has. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is there any exceptional request made in connec- 
tion with this project that does not refer to others of like character ? 

General Wasusourne. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. You have quite a set-up there which is in operation 
now, have you not? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; March Air Force Base has been in 
use for about 25 years. 

Mr. Taser. What are you going to use there? 

General WasHpourne. This will be an operating base. 

.Mr. Taser. For what? 

General Wasnrourne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tazer. Do you have a hospital there now ? 

General WasHpourneE. Yes, sir; there is a small base hospital there. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have there now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Seven hundred and twenty-five civilians? 

General WasupBourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And you are not planning any increase in the number 
of a 

( iscussion off the record.) 

General Wasupourne. The temporary overpopulation of the base, 
Mr. Taber, results from the fact that these units are in there. They 
are supposed to go to other bases to form new units, but the bases are 
not ready for them to go to, so we have to keep them grouped at March 
Air Force Base as they have nowhere to go. 

Mr. Taser. Your runways are all right there? 

General WasHpourNne. A new runway is under construction from 
a previous appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. Does it look like this is going to take care of what your 
requirements would be? 

eneral WasHpBourne. It appears so, subject to funding the au- 
thorizations. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, March Air Force Base is going to be one of 
your permanent installations? 

General WasHBouRNE. It is a permanent base; yes, sir. 
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LAND AREA INVOLVED 


Mr. Scrivner. And it has in the neighborhood of 7,000 acres of 
land, and there is no request for additional land. What is the pros- 
pect for some future acquisition of land? Do you think you have 
sufficient area to take care of your needs? 

General Wasunourne. So far as I can see, Mr. Scrivner. Camp 
Haan Military Reservation was added to March to make this land 
total, and it appears to be the logical place for expanding base activi- 
ties for the near future. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is large enough that it can be expanded beyond 
the contemplated use ? 

General WasHeourne. As far as facilities are concerned. Of 
course the only place we can build more runways is on March Air 
Force Base proper, and that is the only possible place I can think of 
where we might have to buy more land. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you had better have your research and de- 
velopment people start to work on a program of some kind that will 
make unnecessary such long runs on your take-offs. I think that is 
a good field of operation for them, to see if you cannot work out 


something to get them off with a shorter run. Eventually, we are 
going to expand ourselves out of existence. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Orrutr Arr Force Base, Nepr. 


General Wasupourne. Mr. Chairman, the next base is Offutt Air 
Force Base, which is on page B-162 of the justifications. 

Mr. Suepparp. For which you are making a request for $10,945,- 
000? 

General WasHBourNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You will make your statement pertinent to this re- 
quirement. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. Offutt Air Force Base is located 9 
miles south of Omaha, Nebr., on 967 acres of Government-owned land. 
It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been under Air Force juris- 
diction since that time. Its planned use is for operational units and 
headquarters of the Strategic Air Command. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the De- 
partment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base 
that might be used for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $10,165,000 at this base. All existing 
facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 25-year- 
life construction. 

The present request for the base is $10,945,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: pavements, $4,390,000; reconnaissance 
technical laboratory and other operational buildings, $1,835,000;) 
hangars and storage, $1,029,000; housing $1,286,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has this presentation been formulated upon the 
same premise as those heretofore presented ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything new in this proposal that has 
not appeared of like character in others? 
General Wasupourne. I believe not, sir. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Suepparp. I see you are asking for an additional 50 acres of 
land, but in this instance you have not quoted your potential price. Is 
there anything that has been determined in that respect? 

General WasHsourne. We have appraisals of what the land will 
probably cost, yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOCATION OF OPERATING UNIT 


General TimerrtaKke. I would like to just make it clear to the 
committee that this is one of the three bases involved with Hammer 
Air Force Base and Friendship. We are on record, Secretary Fin- 
letter is, to Mr. Vinson, that we would like to change the location 
of the operating unit that is programed for Offutt. That unit oc- 
casioned the extension of the runway and other facilities shown in the 
program. We have no authority for the other location. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FRIOR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Taser. You are asking presently for $10,945,000 for this. How 
much have you had already ? 

General Asensto. We have had, since 1950, $1.485.000 for Offutt 
Field in prior appropriations. 


USE OF BASE 


Mr. Taper. Just what are you going to do here, and how many 
planes will you have here? It looks like a small number. 

General WasHBourne. The mission of this station is primarily that 
of the headquarters, Strategic Air Command. As you probably re- 
member, there is a big aircraft plant located on this base and the 
runways and many of the facilities built there in World War II are 
— of the plant. The headquarters mission requires all of these 

acilities listed here except those which are specifically put in for the 
operating unit. 

Mr. Taper. What are you using it for now? 

General Wasupourne. It is the headquarters station of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. The aircraft plant is not active. 

Mr. Taser. Is the Strategic Air Command there? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir, the headquarters is there. 

Mr. Taper. You have quite a considerable hangar development for 
a unit with as little prospective action as that. 

General Wasnpourne. Those are the hangars for the operating unit 
we mentioned. : 
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POPULATION OF STATION 


Mr. Taser. How much population do you have there now ? 

General WaAsHBOURNE. The present population of the station in- 
cludes 993 civilian employees. 

Mr. Taser. What activity is there? There are not many planes 
there, are there? ee 

General Wasusourne. The planes there are administrative air- 
craft which are used by the headquarters Strategic Air Command. I 
do not have the exact number of them. 

Mr. Taser. How do ip: keep that many people busy with that set- 
up? What do they do 

General Wasupourne. The headquarters Strategic Air Command 
supervises the entire activities of the Strategic Air Command, both 
in the zone of interior and overseas. That is the major activity. 
Some of the people there are engaged in the plant activities. The 
plant is inactive, but it has considerable activity both of hired labor 
and contract in the storage and handling of industrial tools, and in- 
shipping and out-shipping of those tools to plants which are being 
reopened. 


OFFICER PERSON NEL 


Mr. Taser. How many of those military personnel are officers? 

General Wasupourne. I do not have that breakdown, Mr. Taber. 
I could get it for you. 

Mr. Taper. Do you not know? 

General WasHsourne. I would estimate on the order of 750, pos- 
sibly; that may be a little high. 


EXISTING BUILDINGS 


Mr. Taser. The acreage is not so very big. Are there a lot of 
buildings there already outside of this factory? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir. That was old Fort Crook, an 
Army post which has been there since 1880. The Air Force has 
used it and is planning to expand it into a suitable base for the 95- 
wing program. Most of those buildings were built by the Army be- 
fore the Air Force took it over. 
ae Sanam. Do you really need these improvements at this particu- 
ar place? 


eneral WasHBOURNE. Yes, sir; we do. 
RUNWAYS 


Mr. Taser. What runways do you have there now? 

General WasHpourne. We have two runways which are about 
5,500 feet in length; but since they have no overruns you have to, for 
flying purposes, deduct 1,000 feet off of each end which leaves only 
a safe effective facility on the order of 3,500 feet. 

Mr. Taper. Out of 5,500 feet ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; because there are no overruns on 
those runways. They go out to a fence on one end, or a declivity on 
the other end, but there is no safety factor on the ends of the runways. 

Mr. Taper. I guess that is all. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Davis. 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


Mr. Davis. What is the explanation of I-20 there where you refer 
to “special price” for this headquarters building ¢ 

General Trmpertake. In our consideration of this building we 
wanted to make it of masonry construction, with certain special facil- 
ities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you referring to I-20 there? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. There is no appropriation in this bill for it. 

Mr. Davis. The same objection, I suppose, could be made with re- 
spect to the next thing I had in mind, but I wondered what the differ- 
ence between security facilities and this item would be and some of 
the other terminology that we have seen used in connection with 
some of the other items. 

General Myers. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 


PorrsmMoutuH Mounicipat Airport 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next item 
reflected on page B-186 of the justifications, which is Portsmouth 
Municipal Airport, for which you are making a request for $46,162,000. 
You will make your presentation pertinent to that requirement. 

General WasHBourNE. Yes, sir. 

The Portsmouth Airport is located 3 miles west of Portsmouth, 


N. HL, on 5,400 acres of land which is in process of acquisition. The 
planned use of this base is for operational units. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Department of the Air Force has no previous investment at this 
base. Present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $46,162,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: pavements, $9,910,000; housing $12,- 
158,000; storage, $2,696,000; utilities, $2,678,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would like to ask if this particular presentation 
has been formulated upon the same premise as those which have been 
heretofore justified ¢ 

General WasHpourNr. The same. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is there anything specifically new in this project 
requirement that has not appeared in other projects we have referred 
to? 

General WAsHBoURNE. No, sir; I believe not. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well, Mr. Taber. Mr. Taber, do you wish to 
inquire into this Portsmouth project which is reflected on page B—-186. 
of the justifications ¢ 
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PRESENT STATUS 


Mr. Taser. How many personnel do you have there at this time? 
General WasHBouRNE. We have no personnel at the station now, 
sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is the status of it at present ? 

General Wasupourne. It isa municipal airport operated by the city 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. Taser. What are you going to do with it? 

General WasneourNeE. We are going to build an operating base. 

Mr. Taper. You are going to build an operating base ? 

General WasHpBourRNE. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That means new runways, and all of that stuff? 

General WasupourNe. Yes, sir, as shown in this program. 

Mr. Taser. Is it going to be a joint use job? 

General WaAsHpBouRNE. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You are going to take it over and you are going to 
build new runways? 

General WasHBouRNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And the complete set-up? 

General WasHBouRNE. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. What is to be assigned there ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I see. You are setting it up as a permanent base? 

General WasHpourneE. A permanent operating base; yes, sir. 


USE DURING WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Taser. Is this something that you had during World War II? 

General Wasusourne. During World War II, this field was im- 
proved with Navy money and used for their on-shore aircraft, and to 
some extent for submarine patrol. It has never been a real military 
base because there are no facilities except the pavements. 

Mr. Taser. And the pavements are not big enough for what you 
would use? 

General Wasupourne. No, sir, they are not; they are not heavy 
enough. 

Mr. Taser. Do you really need this set-up? It isa pretty expensive 
job. You have $46,000,000 in here. How much have you had already # 

General WasuBourne. There has been no previous appropriation 
for this station to date. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need this? 

General Wasusourne. I would like to explain our need for it off 
the record, please. 

Mr. Taper. Go ahead. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Taper. You have an infirmary in here, but you have no hospital, 
There is hospital enough on the Navy end of it; is there not? 

General Wasusourne. That is correct. The Navy hospital at the 
navy yard is within using distance. 

Mr. Taner. It is quite a substantial one? 
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General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. It is a permanent hospital at the 
navy yard. 













































LAND REQUIREMENTS 


oe: Sa The Government expects to buy land, or what is it going 
to buy 

General Wasusourne. The Government is exercising the Navy’s 
recapture rights of the acreage in the municipal airport. That is 
466 acres. We will have to acquire expansion of the area at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Mr. Taper. You have land acquisition as 3,000 acres. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And you have over on the other side 5,400 acres as the 
size of the place. You are getting the 466 and the 3,000. That makes 
3,466. You are still 1,900 acres short. 

General WasHBourNE. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General Myers. That 5,400 acres isanerror. The present municipal 
airport is much less than that. 

Mr. Taser. Much less than the 466? 

General Myers. Much less than the 5,400. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is only stated here as 466 on the municipally owned 
airport—at least in my justification. 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. It does not say the municipal is 5,400. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No. 

Mr. Taser. But it implies that is what you are going to use. 

General Myers. That is what I am trying to say. Our original 
estimate was a requirement for 5,400 acres. Further study of the 
lay-out there reduces that to 3,000 acres plus. In other words, the 
5,400 should not be there. 

General Wasusourne. When we cut that down to around 3,000 
acres, plus what we could get from the city, that left off the require- 
ment for a cross-wind runway and any. kind of ammo storage facili- 
ties to support the base. They simply were not put in in this year’s 
program. Since that time, we have detaretnl that a cross-wind 
runway at this station will be a military requirement later, and we will 
certainly have to have an ammunition storage area in order to operate 
the base. 

I would like to tell the committee my guess of the total acreage is 
4,616, based on the present lay-out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You mean 4,600 on top of that? 

General WasHpourne. No. 

Mr. Taper. 4,600 over-all ? 

General WasHsourne. 4,600 would be my best present guess of the 
area of the station. I believe that is the way it stands right now. 





MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Taper. You expect to have how many military troops there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any there now ? 

General WasupBourne. There are none whatever there now. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I get the story at Portsmouth, this in essence is 
building completely from scratch. 
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General Wasunournr. Yes, sir; except for the facilities of the 
small municipal airport. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, when you figure what this is going to cost 
eventually, that is practically nil. 
General WAsupourNneE. In effect; yes, sir. 


OPPOSITION TO DEVELOPMENT OF BASE 


Mr. Scrivner. I further understand there is tremendous opposition 
to this installation at Portsmouth. 

General Wasueournr, There has been some opposition, Mr. Seriv- 
ner, but I believe it is relatively minor. 


IMPACT ON COMMUNITY 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether it is relatively minor or not, 
but it is big enough that a large number of citizens up there are bit- 
terly opposed to it. It is already a congested area; you already have 
in there the Portsmouth Navy Yard and Marine Base. According 
to my information, the shipyard is being hard pushed to get enough 
workers to meet the expansion program there; that there is already 
existing an acute housing shortage, there being far less houses than 
necessary to take care of the civilian employees and naval personnel 
presently at the shipyard and, of course, it would be even more in- 
adequate for their increased manpower requirements; that there is « 
shortage of adequate utilities in that particular area; that Ports- 
mouth already lacks adequate utilities, particularly water and sew- 
erage, to take care of the added impact on that community. It just is 
not there. And, in order to do this construction, according to the in- 
formation the Air Force has furnished in response to some questions 
propounded upon this new base and some other new bases, while this 
is not what is sometimes called a critical area, there will be a shortage 
of skilled labor that will have to be overcome, which means the im- 
portation of skilled labor, which means a great deal of added expense. 
The information further is that there are literally no housing facili- 
ties there—no Government quarters, and no Wherry quarters, although 
this unit would become eligible for Wherry housing. In response to 
that question as it relates to utilities, the Air Force information states 
the city does own a million gallon capacity well, but the Air Force 
will have to replace it; that the Air Force’s opinion was the existing 
sewerage facilities would be capable of accommodating the Air Force, 
but they do not seem to think so. 

Of course, there was no response to my inquiry as to the impact on 
this community which, if there are going to be 3,000 acres obtained 
there, would of necessity have a terrific impact and would undoubtedly 
wipe out a great deal of that community. And in this day and age 
of speed, the matter of a distance of a few miles is not any particular 
element of importance, and in view of the fact that this is a new base, 
that it is going to be a permanent base, that the impact upon the city 
of Portsmouth and the surrounding community is going to be so ter- 
rific, and in view of the fact I feel quite sure that somewhere within a 
reasonable area there can be space obtained to meet the requirements 
for the construction of a base, I do not feel this committee at this time 
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ought to authorize this expenditure. This is only a starter; this is 
going to cost considerably more than what you have here. 

General TimperLaKe. What is required here brings it up to the 
criteria to balance with.the rest of the 95-wing stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. And this is not all of it, by far. ; 

General TraperLake. We mentioned the probability of needing ad- 
ditional land. 

Mr. Scrivner. The acquisition of 3,000 acres at the price indicated 
here is, of course, of itself a considerable sum, and the acquisition of 
those 3,000 acres will, as I stated awhile ago, have a terrific impact 
upon that community and wipe out a great part of it. 


SITE PREPARATION 


How close is your estimate on the site preparation—clearing and 
grubbing? Somewhere my recollection is that that is not easily work- 
able land and that the construction cost of leveling the site is going 
to run into an extremely high figure for that particular type of work. 

General WasHpourne. I believe that estimate is adequate for the 
purpose. I have inspected that site on two different occasions. The 
ground at this site is of the glacial-type gravel which is prevalent in 
the Northeast area, and I have never seen a more favorable site on 
which to build an air field and do earth work. There are a few 
large boulders in the sand and gravel of that area, but they do not 
constitute any construction difficulty. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any denial, as the situation now exists, 
that Portsmouth, N. H., is a pretty well saturated spot ? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the Navy activities, and to add this to it will 
make it still greater, 


OPPOSITION BY TOWNSHIP 


General WasHpBourne. I am unable to confirm the statements your 
source has there on these adverse factors, but I believe, as I said earlier, 
that the opposition to the acquisition of the land at Portsmouth does 
not come from the city or the city officials; it comes primarily from 
the board of selectmen in the township which will have to furnish, if 
this project goes through, more than 50 percent of the land. About 
half of the land is in the township of Newington. I believe, if you 
will refer to the legislative authorization records, that the city of 
Portsmouth and its officials are 100 percent in favor of this airbase. 

Mr. Sortvner. Do you say the city or city officials? 

General WasnpourNne. The city and the city officials. I do not be- 
lieve I am able to distinguish one from the other. 

Mr. Sortvner. I am, because there is a lot of difference between the 
officials and the citizens of any city. There is a tremendous amount 
of difference. 

General WasHpourNe. In some cases that is true; yes, sir. But it 
still is my understanding in this case, that the city of Portsmouth and 
its population favor this facility, whereas generally the township of 
Newington and its population are opposed to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they are entitled to express their opinion; 
are they not? 

General WasHBourRNE. Yes, sir. 
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HEARINGS AND SURVEYS ON ALTERNATE SITES 


Mr. Scrivner. And if their opposition is as firmly fixed as it seems 
to me it is, I think under present conditions there should be no affirma- 
tive action taken by this committee until the situation has been thor- 
oughly studied and a complete and exhaustive report given to us— 
not only as to this particular site but other sites within an area of 
100 or 150 miles, because 100 or 150 miles on a project like this is no 
important factor. ss 

General Trmpertake. I might say there have been extensive Con- 
gressional hearings of the nature you are talking about on the selec- 
tion of this site. I think a total of 2 hours was devoted to it in the 
hearings of the legislative committees. We did submit to those com- 
mittees extensive reports on this site and all other sites in that area. 
As a matter of fact, we surveyed several sites pointed out to us by 
the head man of the group who represent this township of Newing- 
ton. The last site we investigated was just across the border into 
Maine and, as I remember, our engineering survey pointed out it 
would be nearly impossible to build runways in that site they asked 
us to look at. It was out-croppings of rock through mud and swamp- 
land. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is Maj. Gen. Carl A. Brandt ? 

General Timpertake. Major General Brandt is the Assistant Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Matériel. He is Lieutenant General Cook’s dep- 
uty, in other words. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is reported to have stated just a few months ago 
that the Air Force does not require this locality as a strategic ne- 
cessity and does not want to locate anywhere that they are not wanted. 
Whether he said that or not, I do not know. 

General TrmpertaKeE. We have not been able to confirm that state- 
ment. I can have General Brandt come over, if you would like to 
question him. 

General Brandt and General Anderson were sent up on a special 
request from the citizens up there to talk to them about this matter, 
by request of Mr. Finletter, on one of the many surveys we have 
made in this area.. We have all of the facts and figures that we 
can present to the committee at any time you wish. 

Mr. Taser. Why not do it now, if you have them? 

General Trmpertake. Colonel Maddux, do you have the data with 
you on this? 

Colonel Mappux. I have the places we surveyed before Portsmouth 

vas selected, if that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many of them were there? 


AREA SURVEYED 


Colonel Mappux. We surveyed a great many. We made detailed 
surveys on some 16 locations and ended up by making engineering 
surveys at three in the vicinity of Portsmouth. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What was the mileage—area—extended from the 
present site covering the total sites on which investigations were 
made ? 

Colonel Mappux. The selection surveys which finally resulted in 
Portsmouth actually started at the time we selected the site at Lime- 
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stone. We were looking for favorable sites in the northeast area. 
Limestone was selected and, as you are now being told, is an ideal 
base except that it costs a tremendous amount of money. Portsmouth 
will give us almost the same thing at a great deal less money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Lf they are going to get the same thing at Ports- 
mouth for a great deal less, why go into Limestone when that will 
cost a great deal more! 

Colonel Mapvux. I said it would give us almost the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right. 

Colonel Mappux. It is not quite the base that Limestone is. 

We covered areas that range all the way, looking at the names 
here, from as far away as upper New York, through Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and areas in Maine. I could name for you some 16 here 
of which we made detailed studies. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would you say you covered an approximate top 
mileage of 350 or 400 miles from Portsmouth? 

Colonel Mappux. Oh, yes, sir, Portsmouth is not just a matter 
of distance; there are many other distinct advantages of the loca- 
tion there. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It was not a question of distance; it was a question, 
so far as I am concerned, of Mr. Scrivner’s suggestion. In other 
words, is not there something within the re asonable vie inity? What 
I am trying to find out here is whether you have surveyed a reasonable 
vicinity or have gone beyond what might be termed a reasonable 
vicinity. 

Colonel Mappux. We have covered all of the area that we felt would 
meet the strategic requirements for the location of the key base in that 
particular area. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your second best site? 

Colonel Mappux. If we do not take Portsmouth ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Mappux. We have no such decision. I am not able to give 
you the decision on the next best site if we do not take Portsmouth. 
There are many processes to be followed there before such a decision 
could be made. 

General Myers. We have a map coming over-that will show the 
areas of the specific surveys we made in the vicinity of Portsmouth 
and the reasons why they are not suitable, if the committee desires 
to see it. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN SELECTION OF SITE 


Mr. Scrivner. Understand IT am not from New Hampshire. That 
is a long way from Kansas. I have no chips in the game; T own no 
property up there; I have no personal interest in this station what- 
soever. But I do have an interest in every community in this country, 
and I know, h: aving seen what has happened to some places, what 
the impact is when any defense facility, whether it is production or 
operation, is located in a community. And short of war, when it 
should be then only for the duration and temporarily, when a com- 
munity expresses its view that an installation is not desired and they 
do not want it and tell you what the impact upon them is going to 
be in the wiping out of their homes, farms, communities, and every- 
thing else, I think those things should enter into every picture, espe- 
cially where it is a new installation. 
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: Portsmouth already has a Navy base there, and my recollection is 
. there is some expansion there, and it just is not common sense to 
h saturate communities that cannot carry the load. And until I am con- 

vinced specifically to the contrary, my position on Portsmouth still 
: stands that I personally will not give approval to the commencement 
, of this installation until we see what the situation there is. 

You recaptured 466 acres under the Navy’s recapture clause, and 
now you are going to have to go out and procure at least 4,000 acres 
and possibly more, and you cannot do it without its having a terrific 
impact upon that particular community. 

PY General Wasnpournr. May I place in the record the letters we 
s have received in support of this project from the city of Portsmouth 
lad and others in that area? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no doubt whatsoever that you might have 

P a great many of them. There are a great many people who can see 
with an installation like this that their nest is going to be feathered, 
ial and there are a great many people who undoubtedly in this area, as 
al in other areas, having heard all of the talk about putting an installa- 
tion there, have already gone ahead and have taken options on all of 
Ny the ground with the hope that they can sell it at a higher price and 
er make a profit. And businessmen, of course, see it is going to increase 
aut their business, and a lot of others are interested—not only men in 
le legitimate business but some in business not quite so legitimate. 
le I think those are factors at this stage of the game that absolutely 
must be taken into consideration. I do not think either the Air Force, 
ld the Army, or the Navy—any of them—have sometimes taken these 
at things into consideration the way they should. They make up their 
minds this is where they are going to put it, and that is that—regard- 
less of what happens to anybody else. That is wrong, and unless we 
are going to set up a military dictatorship, it should not be permitted 
to continue. 
ve General TrwpertaKe. Mr. Scrivner, you must realize that we try 
h. to obtain the best cross section of public opinion in any particular 
om area; that we do not get unanimity in every case. And I do not think 
you would want us to insist on unanimity. 
he Mr. Scrivner. I am just practical enough to know that everybody 
th does not even agree with me, and I do not expect people to agree 
eS unanimously on everything. 

General TimpertaKe. And from the hearing so far it has been 
demonstrated that this is a minority in this area that is making objec- 
tion to our moving into this area. 

at Mr. Scrivner. All right, but the minority still have rights in this 
no Government, and I hope they always will. 

t- General Trmpertake. That is correct. 

“vy, Mr. Scrivner. That is what government is for—to protect those 
at : having rights. 

or General Timpertake. But again you cannot expect us to control 
it our decisions on individual rights or the rights of a very small number 
a of people, if the rest of the people feel they can take us in and want 
over q want us in there. 

to Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily; but I know there are many times 
y when, because it is inconvenient or possibly does not meet the desires 


of some, thorough research is not made and plans are not changed 
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once made. I do not know why a decision once made cannot be 
changed, but that is not very often done. 


HISTORY OF SITE SURVEYS 


General Myers. I might say that Mr. McCloud is here. He was 
in on the initial surveys and on all of the surveys made at Portsmouth. 
It was about 2 years ago, as I remember, when Mr. Symington was 
Secretary, that he directed that a survey be made of the entire New 
England area for the location of a Strategic Air Command base to 

i meet this mission General Washbourne has spoken about. Mr. Mc- 
Cloud was on that survey and surveyed the entire New England area 
in order to find the best location. 

There was another survey since that time and just recently several 
surveys were made, and we have come up with this station after these 
careful surveys that will cost less to the Government in that area and 
which presents the best construction advantages. Mr. McCloud can 
elaborate on that a great deal and can cover the places that were looked 
at and the general topagraphy of that country up there. That is what 
it boils down to. This base was selected by the Air Force purely 
from the viewpoint of the military requirements and the minimum 
cost to the Government, taking into consideration in the final decision 
the attitude of the civilian people. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner, do you want to hear from Mr. Mc- 
Cloud? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 


AREA SURVEYED 


Mr. McCioup. When we made that survey, we covered the entire 
New England area in the vicinity of Portsmouth from the seacoast 
back to the hills, where we could see easily that Air Force locations 
were completely out of the question. It covered an area, both in 
New Hampshire and Maine, approximately 250 miles along the sea- 
coast and back to the hills—about 18 miles back. We found four pos- 
sible sites, three in New Hampshire and one in the State of Maine. The 
one in the State of Maine was at that time assigned to the Navy and 
was disregarded for that reason. Of the other three which we did 
find, each was again carefully surveyed by the Corps of Engineers, 
and Portsmouth came out as the most feasible one to develop both 
from the construction and logistical and resupply viewpoints. The 
other two had difficulties. 

Mr. Scrivner. What were the other two? 

Mr. McCiovup. One was known as the Dover site, near the small 
town of Dover, N. H., and the other was the Exeter site, near the 
small town of Exeter. The fourth one was the Sanford site across the 
river in the State of Maine. 


NAVY BASE 


Mr. Taser. What about the Sanford site? 

Mr. McCroup. Sanford is a good site. It could very easily be de- 
veloped, but that is assigned to the Navy and is an active Navy in- 
stallation today. 

Mr. Taser. They are using it? 
Mr. McCuovp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is there any area in the vicinity of that operation 
where you could expand out and have a joint function there? Is 
there enough acreage still available in that area so that by adding onto 
the acreage you could operate in that general area ? 

Gnseeal Pistia sik No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You mean at Sanford ? 

General TrmBerLAke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. In that general territory ? 

General TrwperLtaKe. What I am referring to is that Sanford is 
one of their master jet fields, and they are going to have auxiliary 
fields. It is a question not so much of land; it is a question of air 
saturation. 

Mr. Taner. That must be 50 miles from Portsmouth. 

Mr. McCrovup. It is 35 miles from Portsmouth. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks to me from what you have said that the 
area you looked over was comparatively restricted. As I got the 
statement, you went up and down the coast 18 miles and went back a 
little ways. 

Mr. McCrovup. Many other sites were considered, but there were 
complications with those sites, too. They were either bases used dur- 
ing the last war or—— 

Mr. Scrivner. What were the ones in New Hampshire that you 
looked at? : 

Mr. McCroup. Dover and Exeter. 


FLIGHT HAZARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. There is a lot of land around Exeter that could be 
used; is there not / 

Mr. McCroup. The site was all right; you could get a long runway 
on it: but in this case as well as Dover there were surounding hills— 
one of them, Green Hill, approaching the size of a mountain. Flight 
hazards were more prevalent at both of the other sites than at the 
Portsmouth site. At the Portsmouth site there is a perfect flying 
base; the approaches are very nearly perfect, one approach is from 
the ocean and the other through the river valley and over Little Bay. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are the weather conditions at this particular port ? 

Mr. McCroup. The weather conditions did not indicate it to be heav- 
ily fogged up. We had weather reports on it, and they did not indi- 
cate that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is very exceptional along through that 
area, in my casual knowledge of it. 

General Timpertake. I think he is talking about the comparative 
weather. All New England gets a lot of fog, but he was talking about 
that location as compared to the other parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but he did not say “comparatively”; he just 
said the weather reports indicated it was not bad. He did not say 
anything about comparison with anything else, and that is one of the 
things that raised a question in my mind immediately, because all 
along that coast you have tremendously foggy weather. 
> 
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General Wasupourne. The weather records indicate we have from 
12 to 15 percent instrument flying weather in that area. That is a 
foggy section, too, but that does not interest the command from the 
operational point of view, because in our navigation we go in foul 
weather as well as fair weather. But we are interested in good 
approaches so that the let-downs are not too dangerous in time of 
instrument weather. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot believe that in a 100-mile area you cannot 
find any other suitable site than this particular one where you are 
saturating Portsmouth. With the navy yard and the Air Force, they 
do not have utilities enough to cover it, and they just cannot absorb it. 
That is all there is to it. 

LOCAL POPULATION 


General WasHpournr. As to that last factor, the population of 
Portsmouth itself is estimated to be about 30,000, but I have visited 
several other communities there within 20 miles, and I can practically 
guarantee to the committee that the population is in excess of 100,000 
within that distance. That is a heavily settled country compared to 
other places where we have put bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be another argument for not putting a 
base in there, because if that is a highly concentrated area in popula- 
tion, a Navy base like that would be a primary target, and by getting 
an installation like this you are immediately jeopardizing the lives 
in that heavily concentrated area. Because you know and I know, 
even with the great efficiency in bombing accuracy of the United States 
Air Force, they do not always hit the target by far, and while we may 
assume that another air force would be almost as accurate, we must, 
of course, assume they will miss, too. So, as far as I am concerned, 
you have merely added another very valid reason why another survey 
should be made for a site for this installation. 

Mr. Taper. Is the Air Force on record that they need this base 
beyond any question ? 

General Timper.LAKe. Yes, sir. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; we are, in the hearings before the 
authorization committee. 


PRINCIPAL OPPONENTS 


Mr. Taser. Who is this fellow who sent out these letters? 

General Wasusourne. Mr. Dunwoody and Mr. Loomis have headed 
up the opposition. 

Mr. Taser. Who are they ? 

Mr. Dicxtnson. Mr. Loomis is a large landowner in New England. 
I believe he is a retired investment banker from Boston who is more 
interested in preserving the town of Newington and the status of the 
present installations. He has an investment in his home there and 
would like to keep the surroundings. I might say in all of his con- 
versations with us he has been extremely polite and has expressed 
his case in moderate terms. He is violent in his opposition to the 
location there because he honestly feels there might be other places 
and it will cost him personal inconvenience, which he is quite frank 
to say. 
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Mr. Dunwoody is a retired Navy captain who has also established 
a home on this peninsula of New Hampshire, and he believes his 
utilization of that home as a vacation place and as a place to retire 
will be jeopardized by the fact that our aircraft will be flying over 
and will not make it a pleasant place to live. 

As has been stated here, most of this opposition has come from 
the township of Newington, where there are rather large and very 
attractive homes that were originally summer homes that are now 
being converted more and more to permanent residences. 


SITE IN BOTH CITY AND TOWNSHIP 


Mr. Taser. Your set-up here indicates this is about 4 miles west of 
Portsmouth, outside the city limits. 

Mr. Dickinson. No. About half of the site is inside the city limits, 
and the township of Newington is immediately adjacent to it, so 
that the balance of the airport will be in the Newington Township. 


SEWERAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Taper. To get your sewerave facilities, you would have to put 
in quite a lot of construction; would you not ? 

Mr. Dickinson. I believe the engineers are better qualified to testify 
on that. 

General TrmpBertake. General Washbourne, do you have the details 
on that sewerage up there and the sewerage on the base ¢ 

General Wasusourne. There are no established facilities on the 
base at the present time. 

Mr. Dickrnson. Not at the present time. 

General Wasnsourne. Our lay-outs propose the construction of 
sewage-disposal facilities for our own population, but I do not believe 
the city is included in the sewerage set-up. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is a great influx of people in there, more 
than the city provides for, certainly you would have to provide 
facilities. 

General Wasnupourne. The Air Force plans to build its own plant 
on the station. It therefore would not affect the city in that way. I 
believe the discussion may be from the standpoint of the water supply, 
rather than the disposal system. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Dickinson. The water supply is the more serious problem as I 
understand. We do understand that Wherry housing is possible if we 
are allowed to go into that on the base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get your water? 

General WasHpourne. From the ground. 

Mr. Scrivner. From wells? 

General Wasnupourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCioup. One of the city’s three wells is within this area which 
we propose to take. When I visited Portsmouth with General Brandt 
and General Anderson, we discussed that problem with the city engi- 
neer. It was his proposition—no commitments were made—that we 
take over that 1 million gallons per day well on the base now and 
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replace it with another well for the city in some other selected loca- 
tion. A million gallons per day operating well is just about our 
requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. More or less than your requirement 

Mr. McCroup. A million gallons is our requirement. 

Mr. Manon. We shall resume our hearing. General Washbourne, 
will you proceed with the next project. 


Ramey Air Force Bases, P. R. 


General WasHpourne. The next project is Ramey Air Force Base. 
Mr. Manon. Will you give us an over-all statement with respect to 
the background of the Ramey project and also a statement with 
= to your major requirements? 
eneral WasHBouRNE. Yes, sir. Ramey Air Force Base is located 
5 miles northeast of Aguadilla, P. R., on 3,818 acres of land of which 
3,801 acres are Government-owned and the remaining 17 acres are 
leased. It was initially occupied in 1939 and has been used continu- 
ously since that time. The planned use of the base is for operational 
units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this 
planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes pro- 
posed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $34,787,555 at this base. 
All existing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with new 25- 
year-life construction is necessary to provide for the proposed mission 
of this base. 

The present request for the base is $16,521,000. Included in the 
major items are the following : Pavements, $5,729,000; refueling facil- 
ities, $1,490,000; housing and messing, $7,127,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. How much money have we authorized for this project 
in 1950 and 1951? 

General Asensio. $1,979,000. 

Mr. Manon. Are you following the same general ground rules 
with respect to the build-up of this base? 

General WasHpourNeE. We are. 

Mr. Manon. What is the primary mission of this base? 

General WasHpourne. It will be an operating base. 

Mr. Manon. For what type aircraft? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DESIRABILITY OF LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. Is this a good place for a base of this kind ? 

General Wasupourne. No, sir. Offshore bases present additional 
problems of transport of personnel to them and from them, and in 
the supply of parts, and general operating problems that make them 
less desirable than zone of the interior bases. 

Mr. Manon. Why are you going ahead with this base, then ? 

General WasupourNe. Ramey is too big an investment to go unused 
and we feel that it is better, from the standpoint of the Government, 
to use the base and build it up and get the return we can from it and 
overcome those problems, rather than just leave it there empty. 
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PRIOR EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. How much money have we previously spent on that 
base, approximately ¢ 

General Wasneourne. My records shaw that we have spent about 
$25 million in the original construction of Borinquen Field—now 
named Ramey. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Sixes. When was that $25 million spent—during World 
War IT? 

General WasHpBourne.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Has anything been spent subsequent to that? 

General Wasupourne. Very little. 

Mr. Sixes. How much money has been spent in the present build-up ? 

General Asensto. In 1950 and 1951, $1,979,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. Sixes. And all of that has been spent ? 

General Asrnsio. It is being spent. 

Mr. S1xes. How much is requested in this budget ? 

General AsEnsio. $16,521,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the added costs of using an off-shore base such that 
you can conscientiously consider it a good investment to add facilities 
that you would use presumably only during an emergency period? 

General WasHBourne. It has been the Department’s policy to use 
Ramey and Hickman continuously which are just about of the same 
category. 

Mr. Taser. Where is Hickam ¢ 

General WasHsourne. In Hawaii. But those factors may not be 
ignored. 


PRIOR USE OF BASE 


Mr. Sixes. Was this base used in peacetime before World War IT 
and after World War IT? 

General Wasnzourne. Ramey ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Wasueourne. It did not exist before World War II. It 
has been kept active, with not too great an activity since. 
; Mr. Sixes. What kind of activity—caretaker force or an operating 

orce ? 

General Wasupourne. It was an active base, mostly air sea rescue 
and logistical support for the Army in the Antilles and training mis- 
sions from the States. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR UTILIZATION OF BASE 


Mr. Srxes. What strategic considerations have entered into the 
utilization of this base? Is it generally a matter of using a base that 
is there, since you need space for forces, or is it located so that the 
strategic considerations alone would justify staying there? Or is 
it some of both ? 

General WasHpourne. It is some of both. It is a permanent sta- 
tion, a permanent Air Force base. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it large enough as it now is, if brought up to date, 
to take care of the strategic considerations ? 
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General Wasnpourne. No. We have to expand it in accordance 
with this program. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you consider it necessary to expand the base be- 
cause of strategic considerations even if you did not need the addi- 
tional space that you are providing under this program to take care 
of more people? 

Perhaps I do not make myself clear. I want to know how many 
of the people who are being put in there are needed for strategic con- 
siderations, and how many are being sent there for training because 
it is a base where you will have space for additional personnel. 

General Wasnnourne. The entire mission of the base as programed 
here is strategic. In other words, we put in there the wing and the 
base support essential for that particular mission. 

Mr. Srxes. I did not gather that from your previous statement to 
the chairman. It seemed to me from your statement that one of the 
major considerations was the fact that here is a good base on which 
we have spent a lot of money, so we had better keep using it rather than 
start all over again and build somewhere else. That is the way I 
interpreted your remarks. 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Srxes. So that the strategic considerations under that inter- 
pretation would not be primary, but they could be important ? 

General Wasupourne. They are important. We would rather have 
the wing on the east coast, for instance, than perhaps on the west 
coast. We would rather have it, from other points of view, in the 
zone of interior or somewhere in the Midwest, than in Puerto Rico. 
But Ramey is in Puerto Rico and it is a big base, a permanent base, 
and we think this is the best utilization of it. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Srxes. Let us get back to where we started. Considering trans- 
portation factors and other additional costs—is it a good proposition 
to spend this extra money rather than to spend it somewhere in the 
continental United States? 

General Timpertake. Mr. Sikes, may T answer that? The Air 
Force determined that it had to have a base in Puerto Rico for several 
reasons; one as an in-transit base en route to South America, to sup- 
port any activity down there and two, this base is the one that we 
have kept in the Caribbean permanently to protect the eastern ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canal. 

For those two considerations we need the base there. When we 
looked around to see where we could put this strategic air command 
unit, we found that we could put it in Puerto Rico cheaper, consider- 
ing the value that we had already put in there, than if we would open 
up a new base in the zone of the interior. That is the reason why we 
put it down there, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. What have you got there now ? 

General Wasnnourne. We have, Mr. Taber, substantial elements 
of the—I should like to make this statement off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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RUNWAY 


Mr. Taser. How much of a runway have you got there now ?/ 

General WasHpourne. We have just short of 10,000 feet of runway. 

Mr. Taper. All in one runway ¢ 

General WAsHBoURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. That is adequate, is it not / 

General Wasupourne. In length it is adequate, but in width and 
thickness it is far from adequate. 

Mr. Taser. How many aircraft do you plan to put down there? 

(Statement off the record.) 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. You have got barracks there now ¢ 

General WasusBourne. We have some barracks capacity ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

General WasusourNeE. Approximately 2,800 spaces, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you got there now/ How many 
people ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNITED STATES CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. How many of those people do you have to house? 

General WasupourNne. Possibly 80 would be United States civilian 
employees. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How much strength are you going to put in there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. Yet you are asking for barracks and BOQ for the whole 
number, and a little more ¢ 

General WasupBourNe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you really need these additional barracks ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; we do. The unit is very crowded 
there now. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The problem is quite serious. 

Mr. Taner. Is it desirable from the standpoint of the operations of 
the Air Force that we have a unit of this type in this particular spot, 
in this general territory ? 

General Wasnpeourne. In itself, no, Mr. Taber. But in connection 
“_— the other factors that General Timberlake mentioned, it is the best 
solution. 


FUTURE REQUESTS FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Taner. How much more money than the $16.5 million do you 
expect to spend down there? ; 
General Wasupourne. We have no further requirements at this time. 
_ General Myers. $18 million is what we have asked for in authoriza- 
tions, and that will be required. 
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Mr. Taner. It would hardly seem that you were going to need things 
that they did not estimate for. Was this project started just because 
you had this base down there? 

General WasHpourne. No. We have a unit and we had to have a 
home for it and if we did not put it at Ramey, we would have to build 
for it somewhere else. 

General Trwper.aKke. It is a very good training area also. We used 
it before as a navigation training place, training for Pacific-type oper- 
ations. The climatic conditions are pretty nearly identical. 


COST OF BUILDING 


Mr. Taser. Why does it cost 1.4 times as much to build there, with 
all the cheap labor that you have there? 

General TimpertaKke. Colonel Weinert, do you have any comment 
on that? Would you answer that question ¢ 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir. The labor in Puerto Rico—I was the 
district engineer in Panama before I came to the Chief Engineer’s 
oflice, and I had the construction at Ramey as part of my duties. 
Labor is not really cheap. Labor is cheap in the sense of dollars per 
hour, but efficiency is so low that it is not cheap labor. Then, of course, 
at Panama you have to import all of your ferrous materials from the 
United States. They do have a cement plant at Puerto Rico and they 
do have some other industry, but all of the lumber has to be imported 
and the transportation charges would make up the differential between 
their cost and United States cost. 

. Mr. Sane. You do not build very much with lumber down there, 
o you? 

Colonel Wernert. No, sir. At the Ramey Air Force Base, almost 
everything, except a few of the wartime temporary structures, is 
concrete construction and all of the construction added down there in 
that entire area was with concrete blocks, using local aggregates and 
local cement. But in Puerto Rico the number of contractors avail- 
able is rather limited and construction bids in Puerto Rico are high. 
This place is 70 miles from San Juan, on the tip of the island and is 
removed from the populated area. Contractors are generally cen- 
tered in the metropolitan areas and mobilization costs are high. 

I know from actual experience that the bids are high in Puerto 
Rico, even higher than they are in Panama, although it is not farther 
away than Panama. We used the 1.4 for both Puerto Rico and Pan- 
ama as the differential in cost. 

Mr. Taser. Do your bids run that much? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Taser. Above what they do here? 

Colonel Wernert. They did actually run that much above what 
they did here. When I served down there, we arbitrarily estab- 
lished the 1.4. 

Mr. Taser. Of course, you would not want to slip away from that 
after you started it. 

Colonel Wernert. Not after the bidding experience that we had. 
It did not show that we should get away from it. That is the reason 
we have not changed it in the Caribbean, because we simply did not 
get any better prices than that. Prices fluctuated greatly during the 
3 years I was down there from 1946 to 1949. They were very high 
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to begin with and then they went down and then went back up again. 


, The availability of contractors was one of the most important ele- 
ments. In that area we do not have any American contractors to 
. ‘ bid on the jobs. 
1 E Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 
| 4 GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 
Mr. Scrivner. How far is this from Panama ? 
General Wasupourne. About 1,000 miles. 
Mr. Scrivner. How far from Bermuda? 
4 General Wasusourne. About 1,300 miles. 
i 3 Mr. Scrivner. Where is this from San Juan? 
: General Wasneourne. I believe Colonel Weinert said 70 miles. I 
t q vas under the impression that is was about a 2-hour drive, 70 or 80 
{ miles off. 
1 ; Colonel Wernert. I think it is 78 miles. It does take about 2 hours 
8 q from San Juan, depending upon the road and the traffic. 
3. : General WasuBourNe. It is about a 2-hour drive west of San Juan. 
r : General Asensto. It is right up on this corner of the Island. Pan- 
Ps j ama is here and Bermuda here [indicating on map]. 
e q Mr. Taper. It is just as far as it is from Key West. 
y q General Asensto. It is practically equidistant from all three points. 
cd 3 Mr. Scrivner. What is the chain of islands to the west ? 
1 j General WasuBourne. Haiti is the first big one. 
3 General Asensio. These are the Bahamas through here; this is 
e, 2 Cuba, Haiti, the. Dominican Republic, and then Puerto Rico [indi- 
3 cating on map]. 
st x Mr. Scrivner. Apparently you must have figured that you had 
is = enough land there already. I see no request here for additional land. 
in 4 You do not anticipate you will have to expand the size any ? 
’ E General WasupBourne. Not in this program, Mr. Scrivner. 
h. 2 MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
is j 
n- 2 Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation on maintenance and operation 
3 once it is constructed ¢ 
7 3 General Myers. We made studies on Ramey in connection with 
er y maintenance and operation; the cost of getting fuel there, the cost 
n- 4 of labor, transportation costs. We came out with the conclusion that 
; it was only shghtly more expensive at Ramey—I do not remember 
i the exact figures—for maintenance and operation, than it would be 
4 in continental United States. I do not remember the exact figures, 
| but I do remember that that conclusion was reached, that it was 
at 4 slightly more expensive. 
b- § Mr. Scrivner. You have to transport almost everything else in. 
§ There is nothing indigenous there at all. 
at ’ General Myers. That is not entirely true. As Colonel Weinert 


says, they do have some cement and aggregates, but lumber and steel 
and plumbing supplies—things of that kind 
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FOOD SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. All your food supplies would have to be imported 

General Myers. That is right. All the food would have to be im- 
ported and the fuel has to be imported, 

General Wasupourne. There are some fresh fruits and vegetables 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. They raise a few vegetables, but according to the 
last report that I had, they are not adequate. 


SKILLED LABOR 


General Myers. They are not adequate to feed our people. They 
do not raise enough. And we have to import a large percentage of 
the skilled labor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only in construction, but in operation ¢ 

General Myers. In maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only thing you do not have to import is the 
weather ¢ 

General Myrrs. That is right; yes, sir. As to fire fighting as an 
example, most of the fire fighters are natives who have been specially 
trained. The fire chief and the assistant are United States civilians. 

Mr, Scrivner. I have no further questions. 


Rapw Crry Arr Force Basr, S. Dak. 


Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed to the next base, General ? 

General WAsHpourNE. The next base is Rapid City Air Force Base. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you going to handle the presentation of Rapid City ? 

General WasHeourne. Yes, sir: I will make the usual statement 
with respect to the history of the base and the reasons for this pro- 
posed construction. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General WasHpourne. The Rapid C ity Air Force Base is located 
8 miles northeast of Rapid City, S. Dak., on 2,259 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been used con- 
tinually since that time. The planned use of the base is for operational 
units. The present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
sitalbe facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the pur- 
poses proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $18,869,000 at this base. 
The runway system and building area are being fully utilized but pres- 
ent faciilties must be augmented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $15 173,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: pavements, $1,383,000; housing, $4,- 
410,000; shops and w arehouses. $2.327,000; utilities, $762. 000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Suxes. How much money are you asking for Rapid City? 

General WasHeourne. The appropriation requested i is $15,173,000. 


g, % 
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PRESENT STATUS 


Mr. Stxrs. What is the present status of the base ? 

General WaAsHBouURNE. It is an active station, an active operating 
base. 

Mr. Stxes. Has it been in operation since World War IT? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; continuously. 


PRIOR EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sixes. How much money has been spent there for purposes 
similar to those now proposed ¢ 

General AsENsto. $9,564,000 has been appropriated for construc- 
tion at Rapid City in the fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. How much is there in this budget ‘ 

General WasHBouRNE. $15,173,000. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you propose to do there that you cannot do 
already at the existing establishment ? 

(Statement off the record.) 

General WasHpourne. There are insufficient facilities at Rapid 
City available for the units programed for this base. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that represent an expansion in force above that 
which you now have? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; we have had one unit at Rapid City 
for the better part of the year. 


INCREASED FACILITIES 


Mr. SrKes. Are you building facilities for purposes not now in 
being ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. No, sir. This unit is in being. 

Mr. Sixes. Where is it now ¢ 

General WasHpourNe. The unit is there now, but it does not have 
its full complement of airplanes or equipment. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that the reason for the additional requirements, that 
it does not have its full complement / 

General WasnpBourNne. No, sir; not exactly. We have to build the 
station up from its World War IT status to have all the facilities, or 
essentially all the facilities, necessary for a new mission. The mere 
fact that the manning is not complete and all the planes are not in 
there does not have much to do with it. 


MANNING OF BASE 


Mr. Sikes. How many people have yot' there now and how many 
people do you expect to have when the manning is completed ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. For a 25 percent increase you seem to need a lot of 
additional money. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADDITION AL FACILITIES 


General Wasxnournr. Many of these facilities here do not depend 
on that 25 percent differential. 

Mr. Sixes. What do they depend on? 

General Wasusourne. Making the base operational for the mis- 
sion; such things, for instance, as electronics shops and maintenance 
shops are not there in the quantity required. 

Mr. Srxes. I still have not received the type of information I need 
to convince me that you require these additional facilities for the 
additional complement and the additional training that you propose. 
I am confident you know it, but you have not told me. 

General Wasueourne. I might state it this way, that Rapid City 
did not have the facilities required for its mission a year ago. 


UNIT NOW EQUIPPED WITH DIFFERENT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Where was the unit at that time? 

General Wasnpourne. This particular unit was flying different 
type airplanes from the same station. We sent the airplanes and the 
equipment to California and we moved from California the pieces of 
the unit that is now there and we are building it up, have been over 
the past year. 

Mr. Sixes. The thing that we are going to have difficulty in ex- 
plaining to Congress is that a tremendous amount of money is being 
requested in this measure for new facilities and expansion of exist- 
ing facilities, yet presumably there is not a great deal of expansion 
of forces beyond the present level. 


General Wasnpnourne. The present level, Mr. Sikes, is attained by 
moving the pieces in there and crowding them in the facilities that 
they have. We just do the best we can with what is there until we can 
get the required facilities built and opened. 


EFFECT OF NO APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Sixes. What would you do if you did not get this money? 
Would you continue to operate under crowded conditions the best way 
you could or would you have to dispense with some of the operations 
which you have projected ? 

General WasHnourne. As you know, the Armed Forces do the best 
they can with what they have got. In this case, I think we would 
have to decrease the activity at the station and go to the expense of 
taking the units out in the wintertime and use some other base or some- 


thing of that general nature. We could not carry on the program 
mission. : 


WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Suerrarp. I may be in-error about this particular location. 
Has any of you gentlemen been on this station within the last 3 or 4 
months? If not, Colonel Schuyler, can you tell me about the Wherry 
housing project up there? 

Colonel Scuuyter. We have a Wherry housing project under con- 
struction there at the present time for "401 units, which is the first 


increment of the total number required for the permanent strength 
of the base. 
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Mr. SuHeprarv. What are you going to do about straightening out 
that situation? When I was up there, the Wherry housing situation 
was one of the saddest things we could possibly find. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. SHerrarp. What are you going to do about putting up these 
houses there? The mud there was 6 to 8 inches deep and you would 
have a terrific problem of drainage. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Colonel Scuuyter. That situation is one of the reasons why we are 
asking in this request for funds for the purchase of land. We did not 
have sufficient land. It was necessary that the sponsor buy the land 
and include it in the mortgage. We do not think we have the very 
best site and in this request we are asking for funds—not under this 
item, but a little later on—so that we can purchase land which will be 
suitable for additional construction. 

Mr. Taper. At this base? 

Colonel Scuuyier. At this base, sir. There is a general item later 
on for the purchase of land and the provision of utilities for a Wherry 
housing project. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is unfortunate that you did not have a better selec- 
tion of Jand there in the beginning. I know what the problems are 
out there. I am not complaining, because I know that this was a 
joint-agency function, but the site was very poorly selected and, as 
you indicated, really is a monstrosity, considering the purpose, due to 
lack of supervision. It was just not a good site. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taper. You are asking for 1,820 increase in barracks? 

General WasHpourne. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And you are asking for an increase in personnel, mili- 
tary personnel. You know some of the personnel, of course, will be 
outside the barracks. 

Are you not stretching your gizzard a little? 

General WasHBouRNE. No; we are not. The figures bear out the 
requirement, and actually show a deficit of around 1,507. And we 
also figure—— 

(Statement off the record.) 

General WasHBourneE. For that number of airmen, we have at the 
station only 2,875 barracks. 

Mr. Taser. What are you doing with them? 

General WasHpourNe. We are crowding them together; some of 
them are temporarily away at school. 

Mr. Taser. Some of them will be living around at places in the 
vicinity ? 

General Wasusourne. No. Of course some of the married people 
live off the base ; this is bachelor airmen that we are talking about here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. It seems to me it is just about double what you need 
in the way of barracks requirements. 
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SEWAGE-TREATMENT PLANT 


Mr. Taser. Do you have a sewage-treatment plant there now ? 
General WasHBourne. Yes; there is a sewage-treatment plant there. 


HOSPITAL 


Mr. Taser. Any hospital there ? 

General WasuBourNnr. Yes; a World War II hospital at the station. 

Mr. Taser. Is the World War II hospital running, or in shape to 
cperate now / 

General WasHpourNE. Yes; we will use what capacity it has. 


WORLD WAR II GARRISON 


Mr. Taner. How many did you have there in World War IT? 

General Wasupourne. The extent of the garrison during World 
War IT? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Wasupourne. I do not believe I have that figure. 

General Myers. We will look it up and see if we can supply it. 

(The information requested will be furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Taser. What have you in being there now ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taner. How many of them are going to be there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many planes did you have there in World War II? 

General WASHBOURNE. { ‘annot answer that, Mr. Taber. I did not 
have the record on that activity. 


SELECTION OF SITE 


Mr. Taser. Did you pick this site because you had it there already, 
or because you needed it? 

General WasupourNne. This site has been active as an Air Force 
station since World War IT. 

(Discussion of the record.) 


ROADS, RAILROADS, AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Here again this itemization of requirements you 
are talking about includes railroads, and roads, costing around $1 
million. We have in addition to the utilities which we have been 
discussing, an item for railroads, and another item for $762,000, 
which would be $1,762,000 for utilities. Why is this in here? I have 
just been going on the idea that a criteria was a criteria, and now you 
are swinging on us. 

General Myers. On those bases where we have not made complete 
plans, we have taken a lump sum of 10 percent for the expansion of 
the plant and expansion of the utility lines. 

As I said before, that is the basis of programing we were forced 
to take, because we did not know the pre. oe answer, at the time 


this program was being developed. Where we have bases that have 
been in being for a long while and where we know what we need in 
the way of utilities, we have included the specific items for them. 
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Mr. Scrivner. This has been in being for a long time. 
General Myers. Yes; where we have had them in being for a long 
while, we have included the items for plant expansion and railroads, 
and we know what we have got to include. There we have cut down, 
for example, the lump sum utility items. In future programs where 
we have planning under way now for additional bases, we hope we 
will be able to spell out the utilities that are required, rather than 
have the lump-sum item. 

Mr. Scrivner. How firm is the figure of $1 million for railroads 
and roads? 

General WasHsourNeE. I have the justifications on that. At the 
present time we have 2.6 miles available and will require 5 miles. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you have got $55,000 per mile. I do not know 
where you get that figure. 

General WasnBourne. The grade on the existing spur requires re- 
routing to get up the hill; we have changed the area, which means 
new routing. The railroad comes up the hill, as in World War II, 
and the arrangement requires substantial maintenance and will have 
to be reconstructed. 


RUNWAYS 


At Rapid City there has been a change from north-south runways 
to one of northwest-southeast. New instrument runways require sub- 
stantial expansion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that because a mistake was made when it was laid 
out ¢ 

General WasupourNnk. No; it was not a mistake back in 1943 when 
this station was built. The base had two other runways, one north 
and south, and one east and west. We could not afford to develop 
three runways at the station for modern aircraft, so we cre rearrang- 
ing the base to fit the needs by changing the runway direction. 

General Myers. At the present time the northwest-southeast run- 
way is being developed as the principal runway. Eventually the 
north-south runway will be eliminated in connection with the develop- 
ment of the parking aprons. We will make a somewhat new arrange- 
ment on the base, eliminating some of the existing road under the 
master plan for this base, as it has been fully developed. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Davis. Is there a special problem here with respect to water 
supply ¢ 

General WasupourNne. Yes; there is some, Mr. Davis. The water 
supply we have there now consists of wells, three wells. It is a very 
unreliable supply. We had to close the base for 3 days not more than 
6 weeks ago for lack of water. We propose in this program to build 
an additional water supply, water storage, and treatment plant to im- 
prove the situation. 

Mr. Davis. When you speak of additional supplies, do you mean 
new wells, or that you would draw on some other water supply source / 

General WasHrourne. New wells, yes. It is possible that what is 
referred to as the Pactola Reservoir might be developed by a Govern- 
ment agency in the next few years in order to get some additional 
water, but for the present we have to depend upon ground water. 
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Sepavia Auximiary Frevp, Mo. 


Mr. Sixes. What is the next base ? 

General WasHpourne. The next base is Sedalia, Mo., Air Force aux- 
iliary field, page B-200. . 

Mr. Suepparp. You are not by any stretch of the imagination just 
requesting this base because it is in the State of Missouri, are you? 

Mr. Sixes. Will you comment on that? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; I would like to have it in the record. 


PRESENT STATUS 


General Wasusourne. No; wearenot. The Sedalia Field has been 
an airfield since its construction in World War II, and we propose to 
reactivate it under the new 95-wing program. 

Mr. Suepparp. On the basis of necessity and not politics 

General WasHBourNE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. General, do you have an operation in progress at Se- 
dalia now ? 

General WasHpourne. No; it has been in caretaker status for ap- 
proximately 5 years. 

Mr. Srxes. No money has been spent other than for caretaker main- 
tenance since World War Il? 

General Wasupourne. That is correct. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Stxes. How much money are you asking for in this request? 

General Wasusourne. The appropriation request here is for 
$29,129,000. 

Mr. Srxes. For how many men? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. 10-year or 25-year program ? 

General WasHpourne.. It is a 10-year base. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently you are going to have to rehabilitate this 
base almost in its entirety. 

General WasHBourNE. Unfortunately, that is necessary. 


ALTERNATE LOCATION 


Mr. Sixes. If that is not done, is there any place where you could 
take these men ? 

General WasHsourNe. We would have to defer the activation of 
this unit until some base could be developed. 

Mr. Sixes. The existence of which is not now in operation ? 

General WasHpourne. No, it is not. 

Mr. Srxes. This is going to be called into a state of activation as a 
part of the 95-group program ¢ 

General WasHpournr. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. And if it is not placed here, it must be placed some- 
where else / 

General WasHpourNeE. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any other place where you could place it ? 

General WaAsHBouRNE. No, we do not. 
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Mr. Srxes. How long do you anticipate it would take to rebuild this 


General WasHpourNe. We can have it ready for beneficial oc- 
cupancy in about 12 months after the appropriation is available. 


EXISTING USABLE FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. What is there now in being that is usable at the station ? 

General WasHrourNE. The usable portions of the cantonment— 
aside from the land and accesses, consist of six small wooden-frame 
hangars. 

Mr. Sixes. Will they be left in place ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes; they will be left in place. It has a hos- 
pital, and a chapel building, and one small frame building which was 
formerly used to house Wacs in World War II. 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Sixes. What about runways / 

General WasHBourNE. The runways are there, and they are in good 
condition; but because the runways are so light that they will not 
handle new type planes, we have to reconstruct one new runway and 
renew the aprons that are there. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have to acquire additional land / 

General WasHnourNE. Not to my recollection. I do not believe 
we require land in this program. 


SELECTION OF LOCATION 


Mr. Sixes. What governed the selection of this particular installa- 
tion for the pro for which it is programed / 

General WasHpournr. We needed a home for additional units of 
this character, and we looked over the bases which the Air Force had 
under its jurisdiction to reactivate. The reactivation of the Sedalia 


_ Air Base happened to be the most reasonable solution for this purpose. 


Mr. Sixes. Why? 

General WasHpourne. Because of the fact that this is Gevernment- 
owned land, primarily. 

Mr. Sikes. Any other reason ¢ 

General WasHpourne. Yes. Generally speaking, it is advantage- 
ous to use what we have left over from World War II, rather than 
going out and building one up from the ground. 


VALUE OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. What do you consider the facilities worth that are there 
at the present time, or whatever it would cost to replace them if you 
had to build another station from scratch ? 

General Wasupourne. I believe that we ought to figure the original 
cost of the station at $18,200,000. That was put into it during World 
War IT and ought to be added to this figure—— 

Mr. Srkes. How can you figure that, if there is nothing there but 
a little runway and you will have to rebuild them and you have a few 
wooden buildings? 
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General WasupBourne. Well, the replacement cost is a good deal 
more than it was at the time. 

Mr. Sixes. But the $18 million, I understood, was for the entire 
base. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Sikts. And not just for a part of them. 

General Wasnpourne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. You will have to repair the buildings that are there 
now; will you not? . 

General Wasupourne. They will require very substantial rehabili- 
tation; yes. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taner. How many people have you there now? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. And how many civilians? 

General Wasnrourne. There are none there now. I might esti- 
mate a possible 400. 

Mr. Taser. You have a lot of money here for runways and aprons, 
and that sort of thing, running somewhere around $6.5 million. 

General Wastpourne. That is just about the figure, Mr. Taber, 
that it takes to renovate one of the War IT bases, for present use. This 
figure is comparable to the expenses at Lockbourne, Lake Charles, 
and other stations of that character. 


ILYDRANTS 


Mr. Taner. What kind of a thing is a hydrant that costs $92,000 ? 
General Wasupourne. That item, Mr. Taber, is not only for a 
hydrant, but the system behind the hydrant; the $92,000 is for the 
whole operation, storage, distribution lines, tanks, and for the entire 
system. 
HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Mr. Taner. You have a housing set-up for 1,971; five-family hous- 
ing units. Is there any accommodation of this character there at the 
present time? 

General WastinourNne. For the bachelor airmen there are a limited 
number of temporary buildings, that is, the tarpaper type of building 
left over from World War II. Our policy is to use a portion of those 
for this purpose, at least, temporarily, and build the housing, 10-yea 
life, for the additional garrison at the base. There is no housing in 
the vicinity of the base. 

Mr. Taner. How much housing is there of this tar-paper type? 

General Wasupourne. For available bachelor quarters, 881 spaces 
altogether. 

Mr. Taser. How many people were there in World War IT? 

General Wasupourne. I do not believe I have that figure. 

General Myers. We had, if I remember correctly, around | 3,000 
spaces built. 

Mr. Taper. Just about the same as you are asking now ¢ 

General Myers. No; we had spaces for between 5,000 and 6,000. 

Mr. Taner. You had mofe spaces than you are asking for now? 
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General Myers. Yes. A lot of it has been removed. It was of tem- 
porary construction. 
General WasuBourne. Only the worst of the buildings were left, 


after the people got the chance to buy and took their choice. 


SIMILAR BASES 


Mr. Taser. How many of this type base are you going to have in this 
program ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. I believe it is 14. 

Mr. Taser. Fourteen / 

General WasHeourNne. Fourteen. 

Mr. Taper. Each one of them will require some additional aircraft ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


POLICE HEADQUARTERS AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Taser. I do not know what is the matter, but you are only ask- 
ing $20,000 for the “jug”—no, $60,000; I am at the wrong place—for 
the polie e headquarters. 

General WasHpourne. This is a base where they are to be separated 
e for budgetary purposes. 

Mr. Taser. You tell me there are going to be 3,500 square feet, and 
you want, for the commissary building, you will have 3,500 square feet ; 
3 and you want for the airmen’s club 8, 100 quare feet ; and officers’ mess, 
g 8,700 square feet. 

a‘ Do you need this set-up at all 4 
: General Wasnpournr. Yes; we require this list of items to build 
back what we once had. 

Mr. Taser. You have not decided on anything as yet ¢ 

General Wasupourne. No; no construction; it has been selected for 
reactivation, and the work, of course, will depend upon the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Taper. You expect to have it in a year and a half or 2 years 
| from now ? 

, 4 General WasHsourNe. We want to open up the base intially next 
summer if we possibly can, to start building up the supplies and get- 





F ting the base complement together, even duri ing construction. 
4 
4 WORLD WAR II MISSION OF BASE 
% 
| 3 Mr. Scrivner. What was the World War ITI mission for this base? 
4 General WasHpBourne. It was a CCTS for medium bombers. 


Mr. Scrivner. What do these letters mean / 

General WasHpourNnE. Combat crew training station, and the base 
also had a troop-carrier mission, with C-47’s. 
% Mr. Scrivner. Is it going to be the same kind of base this time 
q General Wastnourne. No; it will be an operating base this time. 
% Mr. Scrivner. Some of this you may want to take off the record, 
but what operation do you anticiapte units like this are going to per- 
form ¢ 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Is any more land acquisition anticipated at this 
place? 

General WasHBourNeE. No, not at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That leaves me in the dark. “At this time.” Do you 
anticipate some needs in the future? 

General Wasupourne. It is possible that this new runway will re- 
quire a very few acres at the alae of the field to secure a little better 
approach area. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to need it, you better buy it at this 
time, before the price is doubled or trebled. A lot of these smart 
boys will get wise to the fact that you are going to make some exten- 
sions just like they have done at two or three other places. 

General Timpertake. In some cases, Mr. Scrivner, we get aviation 
easements to prevent building on the land, but which permit agri- 
cultural use of the land, which is a lot cheaper than buying the land 
outright, but is just as good from an operational point of view. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever you do you had better do now, instead of 
after you get the program started. . 

Mr. Davis. What does “A. W. 8S. hydrogen” stand for? 

General Wasuvourne. The Air Weather Service hydrogen building. 


HOSPITAL 


Mr. Davis. Will there also be a new hospital there, that is, does this 
call for a completely new hospital ? 

General WasipBourne. This is a new hospital, Mr. Davis. The old 
hospital is gone and we will have to have a new one. 


Smoky Hitt Arr Force Basr, Kans. 


Mr. Manon. Will you take up the Smoky Hill Air Force Base, near 
Salina, Kans., and give us a general statement about it? 

General WAsHpBourNE. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Covering the major items in the bill. 

General Wasusourne. Yes. Smoky Hill Air Force Base is located 
4 miles southwest of Salina, Kans., on 2,613 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been under 
Air Force jurisdiction since that time. The planned use of the base 
is for operational units. Present facilities are inadequate to support 
this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be used for the purpose 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $19,000,000 at this base. All usable 
facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 10-year- 
life construction. 

The present request for this base is $23,984,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements and refueling facilities, 
$6,802,000 ; housing, $7,350,000; utilities, $1,355,000; rehabilitation of 
existing facilities, $2,830,000; storage, $968,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
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Mr. Manon. Give us the information with regard to the several 
items of expenditure which you propose. I note here in the book of 
the justifications that the items run from 1 to 31. There are some 
variations here and there. But, your requirements are very similar 
to the requirements in other areas. I believe this base was used 
4 during World War II for the B-29. About what do you have there 
now! You have some buildings, and some runways. 
General Wasnsourne. That is generally correct, yes. 


J Mr. Manon. And it was determined that this was as good a place 
as you could select, I presume, for the purpose. 

4 General WasHpBourne. That is correct. 
¢ Mr. Manon. Did you at one time put this in the program and then 
: 3 take it out? 

q General Myers. We have considered this base continuously in all 
° q the programs. May I answer it that way. 
: ; r. Manon. Yes. It has its advantages and its disadvantages, I 
l suppose. 
, Genial WasHprourne. Yes. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. This is a fine place to have a base. Salina is a 
very fine community. Their citizens will cooperate with the Air 
Force in every conceivable way, I’m sure. In World War ITI the 
Air Force was quite proud of it as one of the best staging bases in 
the United States. I am sure that the people of Kansas and the 
city of Salina, particularly, are glad to learn that the Air Force 
considered it advisable to reactivate this base. In fact many of us 
F thought it more suitable than creating a new base at Wichita. 

3 (Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Taper. That is the story on that? 
General Asensio. Yes. 
é Mr. Taner. It may be that this ought to be off the record. 
» ; (Discussion off the record.) 


EXISTING BUILDINGS ON SITE 


Ne pei ate 


; Mr. Taper. You have a big item there for training buildings, and 
quite a little item for aprons, and then you have barracks for 3,500. 
Are there not any buildings there now ? 

Mr. Scrivner. There were some, Mr. Taber, but that was prac- 
tically abandoned at the end of the war. It was merely on a caretaker 
basis, as I recall, when sale was made of the buildings there as surplus. 
They were of tar-paper construction, and the last time I was there 
there was little, if anything left. There were a few little one story 
shelters. It practically calls for the construction of quarters from 
: scratch. 

4 Mr. Taser. You have not any building at all there? 

General Wasnnourne. Yes, sir; there are quite a number of build- 
ings there. The base has been inactive for some time since the war. 
As Mr. Scrivner stated, the temporary buildings which were erected 
have deteriorated to the point where they must be substantially re- 
placed if we are going to put units in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has been practically no maintenance. 
Mr. Taper. There has been no maintenance? 
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Mr. Scrivner. I might add that you might note here that there is no 
request for a guardhouse or any facilities like that, and you will find 
that the city of Salina and the surrounding country is an exceptionally 
fine place for these young men. The problem of morale should not 
enter into it, neither should any other question of discipline, because 
I think the inspiration that they will find there will solve many of 
those problems. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Sreap Fretp, Nev. 


Mr. Manon, All right, we will take up Stead Field. That is on 
page B-216 of the justification. 

General WasHBouRNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, this is a base out at Reno, Nev. Give us the 
general data with respect to the background of the base and give us a 
statement about the over-all requirements at this time. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. Stead Field is located 1014 miles 
north northwest of Reno, Nev., on 6,938 acres of land of which 6,578 
acres are Government-owned and the remaining 360 leased. It was 
initially occupied in 1942; subsequently declared excess to the needs 
of the Air Force and licensed to State of Nevada for National Guard 
use in February 1949. It was reactivated by the Air Force August 1, 
1951. The planned use of the base is for training. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $9,300,000 at this base. Existing 
facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 10-year- 
life construction. 

The present request for the base is $2,109,000. Included in the 
major items »e the following : Housing, $1,269,000 ; utilities, $189,000 ; 
shops, $306,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. For what are you going to use this base ? 

General Wasupourne. Stead Field will be used as a special train- 
ing base. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. What is the main industry in that town ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. I believe that Reno is a substantial farming 
and mining community, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Manon. Interspersed with a little gambling and divorce busi- 
ness, I believe. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Turner Arr Force Base, Ga. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Turner Air Force Base, which is on 
page B-228 of the justifications. That is a World War TI base. 

Give us a statement as to the background of the base, the previous 
use of it, and tell us, in a general way, for the record about the specific 
items. 
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General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. ‘turner Air Force base is located 4 
miles east northeast of Albany, Ga., on 2.121 acres of Government- 
owned land acquired at a cost of $2,758. It was initially occupied in 
1941 and has been used continually since that time. The planned use 
of this base is for operational units. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support the planned mission, and the Dep rtment of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $8,738,000 at this base. The 
runway system and the building area are being fully utilized, but the 
present. facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $4,104,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $188,000; utilities, $262,- 
000; fuel facilities, $760,000; warehouse and shops, $1,060,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you have your divisions there, which run at 
about the same rate as elsewhere / 

General Wastpourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manton. You have barracks, the same old story, warehousing, 
and so forth. ‘These items were selected by people who knew the on- 
the-spot facts about this station ? 

General WasupBourne. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Manon. Did they approve of and determine on this particular 
construction 4 

General WasupourNne. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do with this base? 

General Wasnpourne. This will be an operating base. 

Mr. Manon. Not a training base, but an operating base. 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I see. Are there any questions about this item, 
gentlemen ¢ 
Mr. Suerrarp. I have no questions. 


CONVERSION FROM TEMPORARY TO PERMANENT BASE 


Mr. Srxes. Primarily you are converting from the 10-year base to 
the 25-year base at Turner? 

General Timpertake. I might say this, Mr. Sikes: This is planned 
as a permanent station. We started out with the mobilization-type 
buildings down there, which are a little better than the 10-year life 
buildings, I would say. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you continue to use those, or will they be torn down 
and replaced by other structures ? 

General TrueerLake. They are going to be used. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Taper. How many do you have there now? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Taser. You are putting in about 500 barracks. You are buy- 
ing land. It seems to me you are paying a good price for the land. 
Maybe it is not too much; I do not know. 

General Wasunourne. The land at Turner is required for the 
construction of the new runway and the expansion of the ammo- 
storage area. It is good river-bottom land, and I think the appraisal 
is correct. 

Mr. Taser. I wish I could have sold some of mine for that price. 


Waker Arr Force Bass, N. Mex. 


Mr. Manon. All right, the next base is Walker Air Force Base on 
page B-231 of the justification. That isa World War II base. Give 
us the data which we usually require for this base, will you, General ? 

General Wasnmpourne. Yes, sir, I will. Walker Air Force Base 
is located 614 miles south of Roswell, N. Mex., on 4,727 acres of Gov- 
ernment-owned land. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been 
used continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is 
for operational units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate 
to support this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be used for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $18,900,000 at this base. All existing 
facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 25-year- 
life construction. 

Th present request for the base is $11,158,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavement, $1,739,000; hander and stor- 
age, $3,768,000; housing, $1,740,000; utilities, $2,301,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Now, we are looking at pages B-232 and B-233, which 
indicate that you want $11,158,000 at this time. 

General Wasusurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. This is composed of a number of items which are speci- 
fied in the book which we now have before us. Parking aprons, addi- 
tional airmen’s quarters, water-supply requirements, and utilities seem 
to be the major items here. 

What are you doing with this base at Roswell? 

General WasHBourNe. Roswell is at present an operating base. 

Mr. Marion. What do you have there now, generally speaking ? 

General Wasupourne. In terms of airplanes? 

Mr. Manon. No; what kind of an operation do you have there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Manon. You have some rather big runways there, have you 
not. or some long runways? 

General WasHpourne. The runways were all right for B-29’s, but 
we have to lengthen the selected runway for our operations, 

Mr. Manon. Beef them up somewhat ? 
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General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. All right, are there any questions on Walker Air Force 
Base ? 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no questions. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taner. How much personnel do you have there now? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need more facilities for half as many 
troops ? 

General Wasunourne. Well, sir, that just represents the extent of 
the crowding that we are experiencing there now. 

Mr. Taser. You mean in order to take care of half as many troops 
you are going to have to have more spaces? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; that is correct. The station there 
is overcrowded now. 

Mr. Taser. Where are you putting them now? 

General Wasupourne. They are crowded in temporary barracks 
and in a tent camp. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them? 

General Wasusourne. I do not have the exact figures. I would 
estimate that there are 500 or 600 men under canvas now, and the 
others are crowded in the barracks beyond minimum standards. Its 
unhealthy. 

Mr. Taper. It seems like if you could get rid of some who are pres- 
ently in the barracks you would not be crowded too badly. 

General WasHrourne. We propose to move part of the personnel to 
another base. 

Mr. Manon. Then you would not need these new barracks ? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; we would need these new barracks 
to bring the station up to criteria. 

General Myers. At the present time, of the barracks spaces we have 
there 1,100, approximately, are in theater of operations type buildings, 
absolutely unusable. Those buildings are going to be disposed of and 
we propose to build 710 new spaces, whereupon our resulting total 
available will be about 900 spaces short of our total air men strength. 
Now, that allows for the people who are living off the base. We have 
some mobilization type barracks there, but the theater of operations 
barracks are in terrible shape. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, pleasant as the climate is there living in 
a tent is not too bad. 

General Myers. It is just as good as living in these theater of opera- 
tions barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have put in some time down there, and it is very 
pleasant. Which direction is this from Roswell ? 

General WasHBourNnE. About 7 miles south. 

General Myers. Yes. 

General TrmperLake. You get a lot of wind, and it is a dust-blown 
area. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is heading down along the Pecos River? 
General WasHpournE. In that direction; yes, sir. 
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Wesrover Arr Force Base, Mass. 


Mr. Manon. All right, the next base is Westover, which is on page 
B—234 of the justifications. That isa World War IT base. 

Will you give us the standard information with respect to that 
base ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir: I will. Westover Air Force Base 
is located 3 miles north-northeast of Chicopee Falls, Mass., on 4,188 
acres of Government-owned lands. It was initially occupied in 1939 
and has been used continually since that time. The planned use of 
this base is for operational units. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $18,893,000 at this base. 
The runway system and building area are being fully utilized but the 
present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life construc- 
tion. 

The present request for the base is $10,647,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $3,113,000; fuel storage 
facilities, $1,825,000; utilities, $560,000; maintenance and operational 
buildings, $2,594,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. You have about 18 line items there, with a total appro- 
priation requested of $10,647,000. Here again you want paving, 


parking pavement, rehabilitation work, hydrants and hangars, and 


items which seem to be rather standard for an air base. 
USE OF BASE 


What is this base being used for now, and what will it be used for 
in your proposed program ? 

General Wasnnourne. Westover is presently, and for some time 
past has been, an operating base in the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice. The proposed mission is for MATS to move out, and Strategic 
Air Command will use it as an operating base. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Mr. Scrivner. How far is that from Portsmouth, N. H.; it cannot 
be very far? 

General WasHpourne. It is about 150 miles, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Taser. Oh, no. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not seem possible it is that far. 

Mr. Taser. How far is this from Boston, below Boston ? 

General WasipBourNe. It is west of Boston. 

Mr. Taner. West of Boston? 

General WasHpBournr. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. How far is it ? 

General WasupourNnr. About the same distance, about 150 miles. 

Mr. Taper. It is near Springfield, is it ? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taper. I guess it is, then. 
General Myers. That is about right; I drove up there. 
Mr. Taser. That is right. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


How many do you have there now ? 

General WasHBouRNE. 1,563 officers, 6,839 airmen and 1,013 civil- 
ians as of July 31, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you expect to have there / 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You have some runway extensions, parking places, and 
fueling, and not too much otherwise, and also some hangars. I guess 
that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

General Washbourne, we want to thank you on behalf of the com- 
mittee for the testimony which you have given. I do not know what 
the record will look like because much of the information that has been 
given to us has been off the record for security reasons. 

We realize that the Strategic Air Command is a very vital part of 
the Air Force program, and we are pleased to have your presentation. 

Thank you. 

General Wasupournr. It has been a pleasure to appear before you. 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HOMER L. SANDERS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF OPERA- 
TIONS, TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 

COL. MILES THOMPSON, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, TACTICAL 
AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. General Sanders, the committee will be pleased to 
hear from you at this time on the Tactical Air Command. 

General Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am Brigadier General Sanders, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations 
of the Tactical Air Command. 

I have with me Col. Miles Thompson, who is here on my left, who 
is our installations officer, and is technical adviser on the details of 
these bases. 

I think it might be proper, before we start on the bases, to have a 
little of the background of the Tactical Air Command for about 3 or 
4 minutes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, go ahead and tell us about it, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Sanvers. The first thing I wanted to tell you about the 
Tactical Air Command activities is that it is the major component 
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of the Air Force charged with responsibility of supporting surface 
forces, mainly the Army, in the conduct of a surface campaign. 

Mr. Manon. You mean by “surface” ground rather than water? 

General Sanpers. Both actually, but primarily ground. 

Mr. Manon. Water would be surface just as much as ground. 

General Sanpers. Well, we do support the Navy in certain opera- 
tions. 

The headquarters of the Tactical Air Command is located at Lang- 
ley Air Force Base, Va., near Newport News, and Hampton. There 
is a definite reason for this location, it being the headquarters of the 
Army Field Force at Fort Monroe, adjacent to Langley, and the 
headquarters of the Atlantic Fleet over at Norfolk across the bay. 

The Tactical Air Command is commanded by Lt. Gen. John K. 
Cannon, who, before his assignment to this command, was commander 
in chief of the United States Air Force in Europe. 

In this present program of the force we are asking for appropriations 
for 11 bases. 

Mr. Manon. For the Tactical Air Force? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir; and its headquarters and its various 
ancillary units. 


DEFINITION OF TACTICAL AIR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. When you speak of a strategic operation you are 
talking about a large operation more or less involving long-distance 
strategy by which vou try to knock out the far-away installations and 
the fighting potential or capacity of the enemy; is that right? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Manon. And tactical is the closer fighting that takes place? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir, and | might add that the British call 
it the long-range force and the short-range force, as opposed to 
strategic and tactical. 

Mr. Manon. I believe the British have a better way of doing it 
perhaps. 

General Sanpers. It is the subject of arguments both ways. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I realize that there are two sides to it. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir, and our operations are geared to the 
operation of the land forces. 

Mr. Manon. All right; now go ahead, General. 


10-YEAR AND 25-YEAR CONSTRUCTION 


General Sanprers. Of the 11 bases that we are asking for, 6 of them 
are of the 10-year construction type and 5 are of the 25-year con- 
struction type. 

STATUS OF EXISTING BASES 


Mr. Manon. Of the number of bases that you are going to con- 
tinue in operation about how many of them are now in operation? 

General SANDERS. Seven of the eleven are now in operation. 

Mr. Manon. What about the others? 

General SanpErs. They are waiting to be built. We have our force 
ready to go into them as soon as they are built. 
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UTILIZATION OF WORLD WAR II BASES 


Mr. Manon. Would there be any new installations, or would it be 
more or less a reactivation of bases which were used in World War 
II or some previous time? 

General Sanpers. All of the bases have been previously used in 
World War II and since. 

Mr. Manon. It has been my disposition to believe that you have 
determined, in the Department of Defense, that you can more easily 
justify moving into an existing base, or one that was formerly used 
and, therefore, you may, in some instances, move into aa old base and 
rehabilitate it at more cost, where you could probably, in some 
instances, do a better job if you went to a new location altogether and 
bypassed the previous facility. ; 

General SANDERS. I agree with you, sir. One of our bases is in 
that category. It is the subject of controversy, because it was not a 
very large base during the war, and we feel, in the national interest, 
that it would be better to build it anew than to go into one of the bases 
which was used during the war. 

Mr. Manon. Which base is that? 

General Sanpers. Raleigh-Durham. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes; Raleigh-Durham comes into this picture. It 
came in, aad then it made its exit by reason of the action of Congress 
on the authorization. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Manon. All right; go ahead now with any further over-all 
statement that you desire to make. 

General Sanpers. I| have no further opening statement unless you 
gentlemen have some questions about the Tactical Air Command. 


CONSULTATION WITH ARMY ON LOCATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Has the Army been consulted with respect to the 
location of these bases? 

General SanpErs. Yes, sir. We deal very closely with the Army 
Field Force. 

Mr. Manon. Do your views with respect to the location of these 
bases represent more or less the Army viewpoint with respect to the 
location of the bases? 

General Sanprers. Yes, sir, as I have stated we have, in all cases, 
taken these matters up with the Army Field Force right adjacent to 
us, and they are very happy with this plan which is shown here on 
this map [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any general questions? 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no general questions. Let us proceed to the 
projects. 

ALEXANDRIA Arr Force Bass, La. 


Mr. Manon. All right, we will take up the project on page B-1 
of the justifications, Alexandria Air Force Base, Alexandria, La. 
Alexandria, if my recollection serves me correctly, is not too far from 
Camp Polk where we train a lot of soldiers. 

General Sanpurs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Mauon. It seems very reasonable that you would need a 
tactical unit nearby by w hich to coordinate the Army training with 
the Air Force training, and vice versa. 

General Sanpens. It is a tactical base. 


HISTORY AND USE OF BASE 


Mr. Manon. What about that base? Give us the past history of 
the base, and tell us how it is presently being used, and give us a 
breakdown of all of the items of appropriation that are involved here, 
totaling about 33 in number, I believe, and about $5,925,000. Of 
course, some of your information will have to be off the rec cord. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

The Alexandria Air Force Base is located 6 miles from Alexandria, 
La., on 1,830 acres of leased land which is ample for the mission. It 
was initially occupied in 1943, turned over to the city of Alexandria 
in 1947 and 1,785 acres reacquired by lease in 1950 at no cost per 
annum and 45 acres in June 1951 at $9,600 per annum. The planned 
use of the base is for operational use. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $11,562,967 at this base. The runway 
system and much of the building area still exist and are being utilized 
but the present facilities must be augmented with new 10-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $5,925,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $727,000; housing, $2,034,- 
000; medical facilities, $522,000; utilities, $553,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items 
included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. What are you domg at Alexandria now? 

General SanpErs. We have an operational unit stationed there now. 

Mr. Manon. Was that base there deactivated previously? 

General SANpDERs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did you reactivate it? 

General SANpDERs. Just about a year ago. 

Mr. Manon. Have you gotten any money previously? I guess you 
must have had some. 

General SanprErs. Yes, sir; we had some rehabilitation money. 

Mr. Manon. How much money have you had, General? Was it 
any considerable amount? 

General Sanpers. I believe it was one million dollars odd. 

Colonel THomeson. It was $1,000,000 even, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This base seemed to be in better shape than some of 
the rest of them. They did not move all of the buildings off of it? 

General Sanpers. No, sir; they did not move all of the buildings. 
Some of them were moved. 

Mr. Manon. Is $5,925,000 required for the minimum rehabilitation 
and utilization of this base? 

General SanpErs. We think so; yes, sir. We have gone into that 
pretty thoroughly, and it looks like that is about the minimum for 

which we can have a suitable base down there. 
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COORDINATION OF AIR FORCE-ARMY TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. We talk about coordinating Army training with the 
Air Force training. Actually, how do you do it, in a general way? 
Why is it necessary to be near an Army installation, and what do you 
do in training that would make that clear? 

General Sanpers. Well, when battalions start their training we 
start in with them, and stay with them all of the time, and it works up 
through the regiment and division, and then on maneuvers we put 
Air in there with the field Army. 

Mr. Manon. This is not the place to inquire about the effectiveness 
of this training, but we are talking here about the physical facilities. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But you have learned considerably more than you 
previously knew as to how to coordinate this type of training by 
reason of the experience gained in Korea? 

General Sanpers. We are learning all the time. Some experience 
in Korea might have helped, but there was nothing new that we did 
not know from World War II. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen, are there any questions on this 
matter? 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no questions. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many military personnel do you have there now? 
(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many do you expect to have? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You have only one wing there now, have you not? 
General Sanprers. That is all it is going to be; yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL DEFERRED FOR LACK OF SPACE 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need to jump the number of your personnel 
with no additional activity? 

General Sanprers. Well, sir, the present unit is kept under strength 
because we do not have any place to put them. They are merely 
training and waiting for the new type of equipment to come, the new 
type of airerft. 

Mr. Taper. You mean you have not any aircraft? 

General Sanpers. We have aircraft, but not all of them. 

Mr. Taper. You do not have all of them because you have not the 
personnel to handle them? 

General Sanpers. We have not got all of them because the aircraft 
do not exist right now. 

Mr. Taner. And you have not any place to put them? 

General Sanpers. Well, if we had the aircraft we could put the 
aircraft there but not the people there. 

Mr. Taper. I see. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, are ter, —..y further questions? 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Why do you need 500 more acres of land? 

Colonel THompson. For the runway extensions, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is a municipal airport. What is your agree- 
ment with them, and what is going to happen when it reverts back 
to the city? 

General Sanpers. At the present time it is a municipal airport, but 
a very limited amount of commercial traffic comes in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is going to happen when you get your new | 
planes and everything? 

General Sanpers. [t will be very adequate under this build up. 


JOINT USE OF AIRPORT 


Mr. Scrivner. You will still have joint use of the airport? 
General SANpDERs. Yes, sir; we will continue to have the airliners 
come in there. I think there are only about three or four a day now. 
Mr. Scrivner. So that when the emergency is over it looks like 
Alexandria will have a pretty well constructed airport set-up. 
General SaAnpERs. Yes, sir; they would have a pretty nice airport. 


EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I notice that is a 10-year base. As you seem to have 
most of the people on board that you expect to have during full 
operation, how are you managing to operate there now without this 
$6,000,000 that you are requesting? 

General Sanpers. At the present time we are not operating at full 
strength there. We do not have the total equipment, the number of 
aircraft, and we do not have all of the people there. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not lack many people. Do you plan to rebuild 
the present facilities or add to the present facilities? 

General Sanpers. It is mostly a proposition of adding to, but some 
of the facilities which are there now will be torn down as they are 
beyond suitable rehabilitation, and if you do it you are just throwing 
good money after bad. 

Colonel THompson. Most of the additional facilities shown here are 
operational facilities, such as the runway extension required for the 
new type of aircraft, the high intensity air field lighting, the naviga- 
tional aids, additional warehousing and things of that sort. 


Existine Faciuirres To Be REMOVED 


Mr. Manon. All right. I would like to say to you be sure to 
present to us before the close of the hearing an over-all statement 
about the existing facilities which will be torn down in connection 
with the public works program for the Air Force. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is being prepared for the record. 

(Note: The information requested will be supplied to the com- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Manon. You are not tearing down, disposing of, or declaring 
surplus any buildings that would be usable for a period of a year or so, 
are you? 

General TimpertAke. Oh, yes, sir. 
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Here is the proposition, sir, we can either take these TO type 
buildings and put into them a considerable number of dollars per man 
and continue them as TO type buildings, or we can replace them at 
this time and have a building which will last us over this whole period 
in question. Instead of trying to do that all in 1 year, and I am talking 
about buildings that are just little more than a roof overhead, we are 
phasing it, and generally where we have these really terrible buildings 
we are replacing only one-third of them in this particular program. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking more or less of tar-paper shacks? 

General TimBerLAKE. Yes, sir; that is correct. Those are the 
ones we are talking of. 

Mr. Manon. You are not going to tear down frame buildings, are 
you? Most of the frame buildings that I have seen can be rehabili- 
tated for only a fraction of the cost of replacement. 

General TimBpeRLAKE. Yes, sir, that is correct, but we found out, 
and we had good advice from the Corps of Engineers, that what we 
were doing in rehabilitating these tar paper buildings was rehabilitating 
the 2 by 4 frame, as that was the only thing in there that had any 
substance, and it was of such poor quality that it was not worth it. 
When you do that you are spending about $500 a man rebuilding a 
frame which was no good to start with; but rather than replace them 
all in 1 year we phase that over a 3-year period. So, we will use some 
of the tar-paper buildings for a year or 2 years. 

Mr. Manon. The better ones? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, the better ones, with the very minimum 
repairs to provide shelter and patch the holes in the walls. 

Mr. Manon. Include in the statement a statement of where the 
principal number of these buildings is to be placed in order that we 


may have an on-the-spot check made by some representative of the 
committee of those proposals. Will you do that? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And call it especially to our attention. 


Aurus Arr Force Base, OxKua. 


Mr. Manon. Altus, Okla., is the next location. You have a 
municipal airport there. Give us the information which we require 
with respect to all of these projects at this point. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. The Altus Air Force Base is located 
3 miles northeast of Altus, Okla., on 1,464 acres of land. It was 
initially occupied in 1943; turned over to the city of Altus in 1948 with 
recapture rights. It is proposed that reacquisition will be by lease 
from the city of Altus ata nominal rental. The planned use of the 
base is for operational units. Present facilities at this base are inade- 
quate to support this planned mission and the Department of the Air 
Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized 
for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $7,763,596 at this base. The runway 
system and much of the building area still exist but the present facilities 
must be augmented with new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $15,399,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $4,305,000; refueling and 
fuel storage facilities, $944,000; housing, $4,952,000; utilities, 
$1,272,000; hospital and other medical buildings, $948,000. 
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The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Mauon. Also tell us about the nature of your agreement with 
respect to the airport and the rights of the city of Altus. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. The Altus Municipal Airport, a 
former World War I] Air Force base, consisted of 1,464.31 acres of 
land, of which 1,458.12 acres was Government-owned and 6.19 acres 
leased, the leased area to provide for a drainage channel. 

The Government-owned land (1,458.12 acres) was transferred to the 
city of Altus by the War Assets Administration, with recapture rights, 
by quitclaim deed dated September 14, 1948. The lease covering the 
6.19 acres was canceled by the War Assets Administration. 

Mr. Manon. Now, the total amount requested there is $15,399,000. 


VARIATIONS IN COSTS BETWEEN BASES 


This question may seem a little amateurish, but I will ask it now. 
Why can you go into Alexandria for $5,925,000 when it requires 
$15,399,000 to go into Altus? 

General SanpEers. One of the chief differences is the fact that 
Alexandria is for one type of aircraft, while Altus is to have another 
heavier kind which requires a different type of construction for the 
operation of that type of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I do not think that explains the principal 
reason. 

General Sanpers. That is not all of the reason. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. The principal reason would seem to be that at Altus 
vou are asking for $4,000,000 for barracks. 

General Sanprers. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Which is almost equivalent to or very nearly the 
amount being requested at the other place. 

General Sanpers. There are no barracks there; they were torn 
down. 

Mr. Taser. What became of the barracks? 

General Sanprers. They were sold and carted away by War Assets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it was on a municipal base; the activity had 
ceased, and the city had no use for them. 

General Sanpers. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you are going to be faced with the same thing 
again. 

“General Sanpers. They were in disrepair then and would have had 
to be rebuilt, anyhow; so the Government did get something out of 
them. 

Mr. Manon. You will present to the committee information with 
respect to the 53 items of expenditure you propose. I believe we 
have those in the book before us, but you do not want them in the 
record. 

General TrmperLAKeE. That is correct. 
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JOINT USE AND FUTURE MUNICIPAL USE 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the nature of the joint use there? 

General Sanpers. There is very little activity of any kind, Mr. 
Scrivner. It is a rather small town, and the city is most anxious to 
have us in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

General Sanpers. It will not be joint use. 

Mr. Taser. There is no joint-use reservation? 

General SanprErs. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have it for 10 years and sometime prior to 
that time will have a perfectly fine, modern airport, and why would 
not they be anxious for it? 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many personnel do you have there now? 
General Sanprers. None at all. 

Mr. Taser. How many are you going to have? 
(Statement off the record.) 


ALTERNATIVE LOCATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Why could you not have used another base where 
you have many more facilities? It does not make any difference 
where you locate a lot of these types of bases. 

Colonel THompson. There are no such places left. 

Mr. Manon. Are you sure? 

Colone! THompson. Yes, sir. 


ACTIVITIES PERFORMED AT BASE 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you do in a base like this where you have 
this type unit? I have seen the planes and know what the operation 
is, but what do you do in one of these bases? Is it a training center, a 
mobilization center, or what? 

General Sanprers. Normally it is training with the field forces. We 
use these planes to haul equipment to maneuvers and in training with 
Army divisions at all times. We put them in the central United 
States because they can go anywhere then without having to go too 
much out of the way. In other words, they are within striking dis- 
tance of all Army units both on the east and west coasts. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is some talk about changing the program so 
far as some of your activities are concerned. How will that interfere 
with the use of a base like this? 

General Sanprers. I do not know exactly what you refer to when 
you say “changing the program.”’ In what respect? 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, if it does not come to pass, I suppose you 
would be guided by your present program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ArpMORE AIRFIELD, OKLA. 


Mr. Manon. We will go to the Ardmore Airfield on page B-12. 

General Sanpers. The Ardmore Airfield is located 12 miles north- 
east of Ardmore, Okla., on 2,054 acres of land. It was initially oceu- 
pied in 19438, turned over to the city of Ardmore in 1947 with recapture 
rights. The planned use for the base is for operational units. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support the planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
red base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this 

ase. 

The Government has invested $10,287,962 at this base. The run- 
way system and much of the building area still exist and are being 
utilized but present facilities must be augmented with new 10-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $11,423,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: housing $5,315,000, utilities $1,837,000, 
warehouses and shops $313,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
Ardmore is a twin to Altus. The same type of equipment will be 
operated there and so forth as at Altus. 

Mr. Taper. You have nothing there now? 

General Sanpers. Just about the same as at Altus; a little bit more. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SELECTION OF LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. Why do you want to put it at Ardmore rather than 
at some other place? 

General Sanpers. There is a scarcity of places. We do not par- 
ticularlv like Ardmore. 

Mr. Manon. Is this the best you have been able to work out? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. Ardmore is a pretty suitable base for 
our purposes. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean to be arguing against Ardmore; I am 
just trying to get over the point that you feel these bases should be 
where they best promote the interest of national defense and economy. 

General SAnpers. We feel these are fairly suitable bases. 

Mr. Taser. How far apart are Altus and Ardmore? 

General SanpEers. About 150 to 200 miles. 

Mr. Stkes. Why were they located there; what were the reasons? 

General Sanpers. We needed a central location and all of the 
Midwest above there is pretty well taken up, and we took that because 
it was available and the runways there are in pretty good shape. 
They were built for bomber operations during the war for training, 
so that they are pretty fair runways. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have there now? 
General Sanpers. None at Ardmore. 

Mr. Taser. You are throwing in how many? 
(Statement off the record.) 
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BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. Did not you have a lot of barracks left at this place, 
or were they all torn down? 

General Sanpers. They were torn down, just the same as at Altus. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IMMEDIATE NECESSITY FOR BASE 


Mr. Sixes. How soon are you going to put in this station at Ard- 
more? 

General Sanprers. We needed it last May, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. When do you expect to have it operating? 

General Sanpers. That depends on when we get the money to 
start building with. 

Mr. Sixes. Since you needed it last May and do not have it yet, 
suppose you do not have it a year from now. Will you be any worse 
off than you are at this time? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. The training of units will suffer 
greatly. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you suffering today because it is not available? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. Those Reserve units, so-called, are 
needed at their home stations. They are living at home, and when 
you have people living at home generally you do not get very efficient 
work out of them. 

Mr. Sikes. But you are getting some training out of them? 

General SANDERS. Some. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the reason it is not as efficient as it would be 
at Ardmore? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIT PRESENTLY AT BASE TO BE MOVED 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this the Ardmore unit that is housed here? 

General Sanpers. No, sir. The unit that goes into Ardmore is 
now at McChord Field up in Washington, where we have taken over 
their accommodations, and McChord is going to be used for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Srxes. Could not you just swap around and send the McChord 
boys to Larson and send the Larson boys to McChord? 

eg SanvDERS. McChord has been programed for another com- 
mand. 

Mr. Manon. I can see that our transportation costs are going to 
be pretty heavy. 

CHARLESTON AIRFIELD 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item, Charleston Airfield, where 
the appropriation request is $25,886,000, and make the presentation 
of the justification in this instance the same as you have for the previ- 
ous ones. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. The Charleston Airfield is located 
10 miles southwest of Charleston, S. C., on 1,682 acres of land which 
is in process of being acquired from the city of Charleston. It was 
initially occupied in 1942 and turned over to the city of Charleston 
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in 1947 with recapture rights on 898 acres. The planned use for the 
base is for operational units. Present facilities at this base are inade- 
quate to support the planned mission and the Department of the Air 
Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be used 
for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $8,654,757 at this base. 
The runway system and much of the building area still exist and are 
being utilized but the present facilities must be augmented with 
new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $25,886,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: pavements, $3,061,000; housing, 
$11,134,000; utilities, $2,476,000; hangars and shops, $3,094,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


CRITERIA 


Mr. SHepparp. Is there anything new about this requirement that 
has not heretofore appeared in other projects’ justifications that you 
have presented? 

General Sanprers. It has not appeared in the program before, but 
it is sumilar to others in there. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, so far as this type of function per- 
tains, this is parallel in its requirements, other than you need more of 
one particular aspect at one than at the others? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. This, after all, has the same basic criteria upon 
which all of the others have been premised? 

General SANDERs. Yes, sir. 


REHABILITATION 


Mr. Sixss. Is this a new base? 

General SANpERS. Charleston was a World War II base. It has 
very few buildings left on it now. 

Mr. Srxss. Is it a new base to all intents and purposes? 

General SANpERs. Almost. 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Srxes. What about the runways? 

General Sanpers. The runways are there. 

Mr. Sixes. But they must be rebuilt? 

General Sanpers. They are strong enough but have to be length- 
ened. 

Colonel Tuompson. No; they do not have to be lengthened, but 
they may require a limited amount of strengthening. 


SELECTION OF LOCATION 


Mr. Stxes. What governed the selection of this location? 

General Sanpers. As shown on the chart, it is in the heart of the 
southeast area where a lot of Army maneuvering takes place and where 
a lot of Army people are located. 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. How many people will be stationed at this post? 
(Statement off the record.) 


JOINT USE AND TRAFFIC CONGESTION 









Mr. Stxes. Do you have any problem of congestion in that area 
that disturbs you? ae 
General Sanprrs. No, sir. We will also continue to use it jointly 
with the city of Charleston. They will be on another base, though, 
and it will not interfere with our operation. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Taser. You are pretty nearly building a new base. Outside 
of the runways, there is nothing left; is there? 


















PARKING AREAS 





General Sanpers. Not much, except some parking areas and run- 
ways. ; 

Mr. Taper. You have a whale of a lot for parking area 
seven hundred thousand. 
General Sanpers. It takes a lot for this type of unit. 


two million 








AREA SATURATED WITH MILITARY 





INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. My information is much in line with that suggested 
by Mr. Sikes. I was recently in Charleston, S. C., and while some 
people there, of course, are very favorable toward this installation, 
I found far more who were opposed to it. Charleston is absolutely 
saturated right now. As I recall it, Charleston is built on a peninsula, 
and the expansion of the town is limited. Every nook and cranny 
is filled with people now. My recollection is that, in addition to 
production plants, they have either 15 or 17 other military installa- 
tions right in that particular locality, and this would only add to and 
aggravate the problems already existing there and bring in some new 
problems. There had been one visit made by Air Force officers there 
before I was there, and the report then indicated the commanding 
officer was rather skeptical about it. 

Furthermore, it is contrary to all the announced program of dis- 
persal. 

How many other installations are there in and around Charleston? 

General Sanpers. I do not know of any great military installation. 
The Navy has been there for years, but it is not such a tremendous 
build-up. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a pretty good sized set-up if you take them all 
together. You have a navy yard, ordnance depots, and several others. 

Has the information been furnished me in compliance with my 
request? 

General Trmperiake. I do not know whether that was one of the 
cities we picked out. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is, I have not been able to find it, and before 
I approve one single, solitary dollar for this base, 1 have to have a 
great deal more information than is now available. I have to know 
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more about what the impact is going to be upon that already over- 
crowded city; I have to know what additional problems it is going to 
raise that must be solved; I have to know more about the labor market, 
because my recollection is that the naval installations and other 
installations they have already are taking all of the available manpower 
and that to put in an operation of this size would require the importa- 
tion of others for whom there would be no housing and would again 
aggravate some of the already existing problems; that there might 
be—I do not say will be but might be—a rather difficult problem of 
utilities, transportation, housing, and the general services provided 


by a community of that nature. I am disappointed that the informa- 
tion is not now available. 


STATUS OF LAND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. There is no definite information in respect to the land 
status shown here. I wonder if you might give us a summary of that. 

General SanpERs. You mean whether additional land is to be 
purchased? 

Mr. Davis. On page B—46 it gives the number of acres non-Govern- 
ment and shows recapture rights for part of it. Then you get over to 
page B49, and it tells about the plans for the acquisition of more, 

ut it does not all piece itself together. I thought you might be able 
to do that. 

Colonel THompson. The land that is not subject to recapture, my 
understanding is from the district engineer, can be leased for $1 a year. 
The additional land is required for the expansion of the base. 

Mr. Davis. Has that land been recaptured; do you have it now? 

Colonel THompson. No, sir. We do not have authority to take it 
now. 

Mr. Davis. You plan to recapture 898 acres in there, and then you 
plan to purchase 1,000 acres, according to page B-49. Where do 
those 1,682 acres come in; where does it all fit together? 

Colonel Tuompson. It will be a total of about 2,600 acres. 

Mr. Davis. That is what it shows on page B-46. Where do the 
1,000 acres on page B—49 come in? 

Colonel THompson. That is additional to what is shown on 
page B—46. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe I am not getting it; 1,700 acres are non-Govern- 
ment. What is that? 

General Myers. That is owned by the city—land on which we have 
recapture rights on 897 acres. The city has indicated its willingness to 
donate for a nominal consideration the difference between the 1,682 
and the 897. We are asking for the purchase of 1,000 acres additional. 
Our rights on the recapture portion are yet to be worked out with the 
city. Of course, all of our arrangements are informal with the city 
now. We will have to make arrangements with the city to get the 
recaptured land either by a long-term lease or a donation, preferably 
by a donation. 

Mr. Davis. And the 897 are actually a part of the 1,682 acres which 
are shown here? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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ALTERNATE LOCATIONS 











Mr. Scrivner. We were told a while ago you were stationing certain 
units in the Midwest, Oklahoma, for instance, because of convenience 
and central location. 

General Sanpers. That was of a different type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever they are, why the necessity of Charles- 
ton? Iam sure among some of the other stations you have you can 






























get away from a heavily congested area that is already heavily 
| populated and financed by Government spending. Surely, there 
must be somewhere else in that area, if it must be there, where this 
: installation can be located—with far fewer problems. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Georce Arr Force Base 
Mr. SuHerparp. Pick up the next item, ‘‘George Air Force Base,’ 
: reflected on page B-74, for which you make a request of $3,594,000. 
‘ Colonel THompson. George will be justified by the Air Defense 
Command. We are tenants on that base. 
i Mr. SuHeprarp. You do not care to justify it? 
, Colonel THompson. No, sir. 
’ 
GREENVILLE Air Force Bass, S. C. 
y Mr. Manon. The next project is Greenville, S.C. That is a World 
re War II base. Give us a statement with respect to the background 
and requirements and also give us the details with respect to the 
| $12,585,000 requested here. ° 
it General Sanprers. Yes, sir. That is now known as the Donaldson 
Air Force Base and is located 7 miles southeast of Greenville, S. C., 
u on 2,353 acres of land of which 2,332 acres were acquired in fee at a 
0 cost of $1,682 and 21 acres are leased at an annual rental of $171. 
It was initially occupied in 1942, placed on an inactive status in 1945, 
and reactivated September 15, 1950. The planned use of the base is 
le for a headquarters, and operational units. Present facilities at this 
base are inadequate to support these planned missions and the Depart- 
nm ment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that 
might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 
a= he Government has a present investment of $9,298,274 at this 
base. The runway system and much of the building area still exist 
ve and are being fully utilized but the present facilities must be aug- 
to 4 mented with new 10-year-life construction. 
32 4 The present request for the base is $12,585,000. Included in the 
ul. 4 major items are the following: Pavements, $3,108,000; refueling facil- 
ne : ities, $1,191,000; hangars and shops, $2,421,000; hcusing, $4,430,000; 
ty : utilities, $1,165,000. 
he 4 The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
ly 3 information with respect to the major items and all other items included 
' : in the pending request for funds. 
ch 


LOCATION AND USE 






Mr. Manon. Are you presently occupying this base? 
General Sanprrs. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. For what purpose? 

General Sanpers. It is headquarters of the Eighteenth Air Force. 
(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is this a good location for them? 

General SanpeErs. Very good. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many military do you have there now and how 
many are you expecting to put im? 
(Statement off the record.) 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. You are wanting $12 million and $3 million of that 
is for parking aprons, $4 million for airmen’s barracks, and mess. 
You have space now to take care of your current strength, I assume. 

General SanprErs. Yes, sir; by putting men on the very minimum 
of 42 square feet per man, which the flight surgeon does not like to 
approve at all. 

Colonel THomrson. We are actually short about 3,900 spaces there 
according to the criteria. 

Mr. Taser. Are these temporary buildings you are going to put up? 

General Sanpers. They will be 10-year rather than the old TO type 
of 5 years. 

UTILITIES 


Mr. Taser. You have $1,167,000 for utilities. Why do you need 
so much as that for that job? 

Colonel THompson. It is in connection with the new construction 
that is going in. 

Mr. Taser. But you have barracks and a little family housing and 
a few odds and ends outside of that. You must have a water system 
there now. 

General Sanpsers. Yes, sir. That includes such things as roads as 
well as water. 

Mr. Taser. You have roads in here separately. 

General SanpeErs. That is right. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Taser. Then you have 600 acres you want to buy. Why do 
you need that? 

Colonel Tompson. That is for the expansion of the base. 

Mr. Taser. You had 2,800 acres before. 

Colonel Tuompson. That is right. This is a large base. 

General Sanprers. This was built originally for a smaller unit. 

Mr. Taner. Has this been in use right along? 

General Sanpers. It was abandoned for a period of years—about 
2 or 3 years—between World War II and now. 


LancLeyY Arr Force Bass, Va. 
Mr. Manon. The next base is Langley Air Force Base, one of the 


older installations of the Air Force. Give us the regular background 
statement and also an over-all statement for the record. 
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General SaAnpers. Yes, sir. The Langley Air Force Base is located 
3 miles north of Hampton, Va., on 3,065 acres of Government-owned 
land. It was initially occupied in 1918 and has been used continually 
since that time. The planned use of the base is for a headquarters 
and operational units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate 
to support this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for 
the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $24,763,746 at this base, the runway 
system and building area are being fully utilized but the present 
facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $16,202,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $3,662,000; housing, 
$8,644,000; utilities, $1,440,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you do not want the itemized list and 
personnel which is presented to the committee here in the record; so 
we won't put it inthe record. But let us have some discussion of your 
major requirements there. 


PARKING APRON 


Colonel THompson. It includes a great deal more parking apron, as 
you see. There are several units, plus headquarters of the Tactical 
Air Command, stationed here. 

Mr. Mauon. This is a permanent base, of course. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. One of the largest items is parking 


apron, which we are very short of now. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we are going to be able to find all of the 
cement and asphalt to do this business? 

Colonel THompson. I hope we will. 

General Myers. We will find that all right. 

Colonel THompson. And this includes high-intensity runway light- 
ing, navigational aids, ground-control approach, and so forth. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. How many military people do you have there now 
and how much military presonnel are you planning? 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Sanpers. It will be one of our very largest bases—in fact, 
the largest base of the Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Manon. You have a very large investment there now? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir; a very large investment. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Stxes. How much of this construction is for new facilities and 
how much is to replace existing facilities? 

Colonel THompson. None is to replace existing facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. All of this is new? 

General SaANpErRs. This is all new. 
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Mr. Sixes. And is all needed as a result of adding additional per- 
sonnel? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir; adding additional personnel and units 
and different types of equipment. it is primarily jet equipment at 
Langley. 

Mr. Tarer. You have $16 million in here, $3.5 million for parking 
aprons, $8 million for barracks, and quite a lot of other stuff that 
goes with that sort of thing. How many do you have there now? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. Military personnel? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Targer. And you want how many? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of your installation there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RARRACKS 


Mr. Tarer. You are asking for construction to take care of so 
many officers and meti or a little more, and you have an increase 
over what you have now. 

Colonel THomrson. Those men are now double-decked all over the 
base. The available quarters on the same standard which we are 
considering all along are only for a limited number of airmen. 


MAXIMUM AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS TO RE NEEDED 


Mr. Tarer. You have a program for more money than the $16 


million in here? 

Colonel Tuompson. There was an authorization of $19 million. 

Mr. Tarer. You have $3 million that you are going to ask for later? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tarer. You do not know, though; do you? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; we will. 

Mr. Tarer. You are going to ask for it? 

yeneral SanpErRS. Yes, sir; we will ask for it. It is essential that 
we get it eventually to complete the construction of the base. It is 
not approved now, but we hope to have it approved. 

Mr. Tarer. You are going to put all sorts of stuff in here. Is 
that right? 

General SANDERS. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Lawson Arr Force Bass, Ga. 


Mr. Manon. The next is the Lawson Air Force Base. That is the 
base near Fort Benning; is it not? 

General SANpERs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Fort Benning is one of the main infantry installations 
of the Army. Will the operation of this base be coordinated with 
Fort Benning? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. It is on the same reservation. 

Mr. Manon. But is the training incident to the Army and Air 
Force? 
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General SAnprers. The paratrooper school is there, and we will run 
aircraft there for training. In addition, we have another unit there 
which works right in with that. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a full statement about it. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. Lawson Air Force Base is located 10 
miles south of Columbus, Ga., on 987 acres of Government-owned 
land. It oceupies part of the Fort Benning Military Reservation 
under permit from the Department of the Army. It was initially 
occupied in 1931 and has been used continually since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for operational units. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $9,449,200. 
The runway system and the building area are being fully utilized but 
the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life con- 
struction. 

The present request for the base is $7,372,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Refueling facilities, $1,565,000; hangar 
and shops, $1,708,000; housing and messing, $2,087,000; utilities, 
$526,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the purpose of this base? 

(Statement off the record.) 


REBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Is it essentially a rebuilding of the base or the building 
of a new base? How do the proposals now before us compare with 
what is already on the Lawson Air Force Base? 

General Sanprers. Lawson was originally built as an Army obser- 
vation post. Now we intend to project it well into the future and 
put modern aircraft on it. It will require considerable rebuilding for 
that purpose. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Sikes. What about your congestion in this area, since Fort 
Benning itself is a very large installation and Columbus is the only 
town of any size in that area? What about your congestion? 

General SANDERs. Since it is a very old Army base, it has a lot of 
quarters on it. In addition, they have been allocated a goodly num- 
ber of Wherry housing units, 800—600 under construction and 200 
programed. So actually from a housing standpoint it is not too bad. 

Mr. Taser. How many military personnel do you have there now? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You have had that number for quite some time; have 
you not—or approximately that number? 

General SANpERs. Yes, sir. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. You have barracks in here for 813. You have no 
empty barracks, no space in barracks, for more? 
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Colonel THompson. The barracks are overcrowded now. We only 
have space actually for a smaller number. 

Mr. Taser. Are you using all you have? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

General Sinprers. Some of the area used in World War II for 
Lawson was taken back by Fort Benning after the war, because we 
more or less moved out of there. We just kept a small holding de- 
tachment there. That is the reason we lost out on some barracks 
there. Fort Benning needed them. 


Porr Arr Force Bass, N. C. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is the Pope Air Force Base where the 
request is for $1,335,000. Of course, the committee is aware of the 
fact that this base operates to some extent in connection with Fort 
Bragg. Give us the standard information we have been requesting 
on the other bases at this point in the record. 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. Pope Air Force Base is located 12 
miles northwest of Fort Bragg, N. C. on 1,637 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1920 and has been used 
continually since that time. The planned use for the base is for 
operational units and headquarters. The present facilities at this 
base are inadequate to support the planned missions and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that 
might be used for the purposes proposed for this base. 

he Government has an investment of $6,921,000 at this base. 
The runway system and the building area are being fully utilized, 
but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life 
construction. 

The precent request for the base is $16,204,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $3,063,000, housing, 
$6,814,000, fuel storage and refueling facilities, $1,324,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. What do you propose to do at Pope? 

(Statement off the record.) 


DESIRABILITY OF BASE 


Mr. Manon. Is this on the border line as desirable, or is this one 
of your very best installations? 

General Sanpers. It is very good in that it is right adjacent to 
Fort Bragg. We operate together as a corps there, which generally 
substitutes as a field army on maneuvers. It is very good from that 
standpoint. The conditions are a little crowded there, but we think 
it will house this unit very nicely. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. You are asking for $6 million plus for airmen’s bar- 
racks. You must not have anything like adequate housing there. 

General Sanpers. Not now. They are living everywhere. 

Mr. Manon. This is a permanent base; is it not? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you have masonry construction in this barracks? 
General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Colonel THompson. One unit is not there. Most of the additional 
construction is to take care of it. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many military personnel do you have there now? 
(Statement off the record.) 
Mr. Taser. You are asking for housing accommodations for 2,730? 
You have a build-up in sight of a smaller number. Why do you need 
so many? 

General Sanpers. It is the same proposition that we have here. 
We are overcrowded. We have a lot more people in those barrack 
than it was ever intended to house there. We have had to double-deck 
them and do everything we could to get them in there. 


ee 
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APRONS AND RUNWAYS 
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Mr. Taser. You have a pretty big item in here for extension of 
aprons and runways. : 

General Sanprers. That is to take care of that new unit coming in 
there. 


WHERRY HOUSING 

























Mr. Scrivner. What is the Wherry housing situation? Does that 
come under the Air Force or the Army and what kind of a break are 
you getting on it? 

General Sanpers. The two services split it equitably depending on 
the total strength of officers and married airmen. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Schuyler, what information do you have on 
this? 

Colonel Scuvy ter. It is a joint project, Army and Air Force. We 
furnish our requirements to the Army at these bases »nd they build 
for both of us on the basis of our proportionate requirements: In 
addition to that we share some of the permanent construction which 
we built when we were part of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. In further response to Mr. Scrivner’s question, how 
much of Wherry housing have you there now and what is needed? 

Colonel ScuuyusEr. I believe the total is 2,000 units—this is subject 
to vegiieathon The original project was 1,000, which was completed 
and occupied. I believe the extended project is for another 1,000. 
The details of occupancy are worked out between the commanders. 

Mr. Manon. Will you revise your remarks to put in the correct 
information? 

General Sanpers. Yes. 


ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 








Mr. Davis. What is the story concerning the-substantial space 
requested for academic buildings, for school purposes? Do you have 
a special school there? 

General Sanpers. That is the United States Air Force air-ground 
operations school. It is a new school organized about 8 months ago 
and it is to teach all the three services the latest data on the correct 
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procedure for tactical air operations in conjunction with the surface 
forces. 

Mr. Davis. Does the separate listing of the space for the school and 
the space for the administration services indicate two separate 
buildings? 

General Sanpers. The school will be off to itself in a set of build- 
ings; yes, sir. Right now the school is housed in a hotel in Southern 
Pines, a rented hotel. 

Mr. Davis. What is the big reason for separating the school and the 
administrative space for the school? 

General SanpErs. Because the functions are entirely different. 
You bring your students in every week and you get them off to them- 
selves, so they can pursue their academic courses with a little more 
vigor and not get them mixed up with the base operations. 

Mr. Davis. I am concerned about the administrative space for the 
school and whether that is in a different building from the school. 

General Myers. That is item 26. 

Colonel THompson. That does not mean anything, sir. It could 
as well have been lumped together, but they use a different unit cost 
sometimes—in this case they did not. They could well have been 
lumped together with the academic buildings. 

Just how many buildings there will be has not been determined 
yet. The district engineer is working on that now. 

General Myers. You do intend to build the administrative space 
for the school in conjunction with the school, do you not? 

Colonel THompson. It will be in the school area. 

General Sanpers. There is not room in the present administrative 
building to house a school there. It has got te move to another site. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want you to put the administrative space for 
the school with the other administrative offices necessarily, but I 
cannot see why you are justified in listing separately administrative 
space for the school away from the school itself. 

General Myers. That is a technicality in this category listing here. 
The category I is administrative space and category F is school 
training space. 

Mr. Davis. It does not necessarily mean separate buildings? 

General Myers. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 


RavercH-DurHam Arr Force Bass, N. C. y 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manon. We shall proceed now to the Raleigh-Durham 
proposed base shown on page B—192. The request is for $29,073,000. 
In this case there has been a dispute over the authorization, and in the 
authorization bill which has been agreed upon between the House 
and the Senate conferees the item for Raleigh-Durham does not 
appear. It would not be profitable for us to consider Raleigh-Durham 
at this time. What is your reaction to that? 

General Sanprers. Our position is that Raleigh-Durham is a very 
desirable base for our use in tactical air operations. 

Mr. Manon. There is not very much there, but you think the 
location is good? 
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General SanprERs. The location is one of the best in the United 
States. In my opinion it would be a waste of funds in the extreme to 
continue an error that we made in World War II of building bases 
where they could not be used for any purpose after the war or after the 
emergency is over. We have a lot of those now. 

General TiMBERLAKE. May I say a word on this, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, you may have your say, General. 

General TiMBERLAKE. We have made our point on this Raleigh- 
Durham Base, versus these other two cities down in North Carolina. 
The decision of the conferees evidently was to leave it out. However, 
the Air Force is in the position of needing a base for two troop carrier 
wings, sO we are in a peculiar quandary where tbis has been cut out, 

et we need a sum of money, $33 million authorization for Raleigh- 

urham or $23 million for some other base, whatever is decided upon, 
to house these two wings. I do not know how we could go ahead 
except to put in our need for this money at this time. 

Mr. Manon. What you could do is this. You could practice a 
little austerity and maybe double up somewhere until this issue is 
resolved between the legislative committees. I think it is true that 
this committee could arbitrarily put in the Raleigh-Durham item, or 
some other base, and appropriate the money in the bill. But I do not 
think it would be the proper thing to do. 

General TIMBERLAKE. I just wanted to make the point that we 
were short one base. 

Mr. Manon. We will place in the record at this point a portion of 
pages 6 and 7 of the conference report on H. R. 4914, which is the 
public works bill, handled by the Armed Forces Committees of the 
House and Senate, which explains the legislative situation. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Air Force: The original House bill contained an authorization of approximately 
$33,000,000 for the establishment of an Air Force Base at Raleigh-Durham, N. C., 
to accommodate two troop carrier wings. During committee hearings on the 
bill several members of the North Carolina delegation appeared in opposition to 
the establishment of this facility at Raleigh-Durham, urging that it be located at 
Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, Goldsboro, N. C., or at Laurinburg-Maxton 
Air Foree Base. In view of the substantial conflict in the testimony concerning 
the establishment of this base, the House committee voted to delete the Realeigh- 
Durham authorization and to take no decision on the location of the two-troop 
carrier wing-base until a subcommittee had made a thorough inspection of all of 
the proposed sites. A six-man subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Kildey, of Texas, subsequently made such’ an inspection. When the subcom- 
mittee reported back to the full committee, it recommended by a 4 to 2 vote that 
the base be established at Releigh-Durhem rether than at Goldsboro or at 


Laurinburg-Maxton. This action was subsequent to the passage of the bill by 
the House. 

When the Senate committee considered the bill, it, too, heard the arguments 
with reference to these bases and came to the conclusion that the base should be 
established at Goldsboro, N. C. 

At the conference on the bill the House conferees took the position that the 
House subcommittee had recommended Raleigh-Durham but that such action 
had not been ratified by the full committee, nor had it been subjected to considera- 
tion by the House. In order not to be placed in the position of repudiating the 
findings of the House subcommittee, and in order not to deny the House an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon this controversial question, the House conferees urged that 
the authorization for the location of this base at Goldsboro, N. C., be deleted 
from the bill, pending further consideration. The Senate receded and the item 
was stricken from the bill. The position taken by the House conferees should in 
no manner be construed as being prejudicial to either Raliegh-Durham or Golds- 
boro, or any other base outside the State of North Carolina which might subse- 
quently be selected to accommodate the two-troop carrier-wings. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If there is no legislative approval for this base, 
there is no use in our taking time to go into the details of it. 


CooRDINATION OF Base Construction Wiru ArrcraFrt DELIVERIES 


Mr. Taxser. There is a question I would like to ask of a genera! 
character that relates to each project. I would like to know about 
how long these things you are asking for would take to provide, and 
I would like to know when the planes that would be placed at each 
of these projects would be delivered, in the normal course of events. 

Mr. Manon. This is an over-all policy question, I take it, Mr. 
Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are here asking for bases of 
different kinds, gentlemen. - You should coordinate your base con- 
struction with your plane deliveries and inventories and with your 
troop program. 

General Asensto. That information can be furnished for the 
committee, but not for the record. 

Mr. Taser. That is perfectly satisfactory, of course. 

Mr. Manon. Will you see that the information is delivered to the 
committee and that Mr. Taber is notified? 

General AsEensio. Yes. 

Mr. Dickinson. I might say that the plane schedules are ahead of 
the base schedules. We have got to get these bases built to take care 
of the planes as they come off the lines. The planes are coming off at 
present at a rate faster than we can provide the bases and that is the 
reason there is such urgency in this bill for these bases. That is the 
dilemma we are in at the present time. We will furnish you the 
exact figures. 

(Nore.—The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 


Sewart Arr Force Base, TENN. 


Mr. Manon. We shall turn to Sewart Air Force Base, where you 
are requesting $9,553,000. Will vou submit the basic information 
on this proposal, General? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we have the breakdown of what you propose 
to do before us. 

General Sanpers. Sewart Air Force Base is located 3 miles north 
of Smyrna, Tenn., on 2,647 acres of Government-owned land acquired 
by donation. It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been used 
continually since that time. The planned use for the base is for 
operational units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to 
support the planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be used for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $13,986,000 at this base. 
The runway system and the building area are being fully utilized but 
present facilities must be augmented with new 25-vear-life construc- 
tion. 

The present request for the base is $9,553,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Barracks and medical buildings, 
$5,931,000: utilities, $860,000; warehouses and shops, $1,138,000. 
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The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


HANGARS 


Mr. Manon. I note here that you want a hospital; and you want 
maintenance hangars. Hangars are very expensive, are they not? 

General Sanprers. They are. 

Mr. Manon. Will you try to keep the requirements for hangars 
down to the minimum? 

General Sanpers. These are just maintenance hangars. We do 
not house airplanes in hangars any more. We just work on them in 
hangars. 

GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. Airmen’s barracks, $4,255,000. Near what city is 
this field? 

General Sanpers. Near Nashville. 

Mr. Manon. It is not too far from Nashville? 

General Sanpers. It is 3 miles north of Smyrna, Tenn., and 20 
miles south of Nashville. Smyrna is the nearest small town. 


PURPOSE OF BASE 


Mr. Manon. What is the purpose of this base? 
(Statement off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. What have you got near there that it supports? 


General SanpeErs. It is in the general area of Fort Knox, Fort Bragg, 


z 


and Camp Campbell, all three. 
Mr. Manon. Is it close enough to those bases? 
General SaNpERs. It is very good; yes, sir. It is as good as you 
could possibly find for those locations. 


DOUBT OF DESIRABILITY OF LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. In other words, there cannot be any doubt about the 
desirability of this location? 

General SanpErs. No, sir; the location is fine. There is some doubt 
of its desirability from other standpoints, but not from the standpoint 
of location. 

Mr. Manon. What other standpoints? 


PROPOSED NEW DAM 


General SanpErs. It is going to be flooded if they build a dam. 
That is, part of it is going to be flooded. I do not know whether the 
dam is going to be built or not. But there is a dam project that would 
flood part of the field and we would have to go back a little further, 
unless we put dikes around it. 

Mr. Manon. Let us not get ourselves into some untenable position. 
Perhaps we had better slow down on this until we can see what the 
facts are going to be. 

General SanpErs. This matter is being studied now by General 
Timberlake’s people and we think they have a solution for the problem 
even if the dam is built. 
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Mr. Taper. I think you had better find out very soon. 

General Myers. We are thoroughly aware of this situation. It 
is going to require some additional funds. We are making a thorough 
study of it at this time. 

Mr. Manon. What additional funds? 

General Myers. That is what the study is on, to come up with a 
solution that will require the least amount of funds. We cannot 
give you the answer on it now. 

Mr. Manon. We are now busily trying to keep the Pacific Ocean 
out of Long Beach, Calif., because the place is sinking. They have a 
Navy base there. It is too bad that we have invested so many 
millions of dollars there. The question sometimes arises whether or 
not we are throwing good money after bad, so it gives me some concern 
that that sort of a situation exists at this Sewart Air Force Base. 

General Sanpers. Of course, there is no assurance that this dam is 
going to be built. 

Mr. Sikes. Has it been authorized? 

Colonel THompson. It has been authorized but funds have not yet 
been appropriated. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it part of the TVA program—or what is it? 

General SanveErs. I think it is. 

Mr. Davis. Which dam is it? 

General TimperLake. It is on the Tennessee River. 

Mr. Davis. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Taser. It is near Smyrna and 20 miles south of Nashville. 

Colonel Tuompson. The name is Stewarts Ferry Dam. 

Mr. Manon. Stewarts Ferry Dam near Sewart Air Force Base? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

General Timper.ake. The situation is this. This dam has been 
authorized. Engineering studies have developed to the top of the dam, 
and there is some question about whether it is 510 feet or 500 feet or 
500-and-some feet. If it is 510 feet, which seems to be the most logical 
height from the dam-building point of view, a certain part of this field 
will be flooded. That means that we will have to move to higher 
ground. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot pick up these pavements and move them, 
can you? 

General Timpertake. The runways will not be flooded at that 
height. However, we have a proposition here now of abandoning this 
field entirely or spending this money at this spot and taking advantage 
of the usual facilities, even though the dam is built to 510 feet. That 
is the engineering study that is going on at the present moment. 


INVESTMENT IN BASE 


Mr. Manon. How much money has been invested in Sewart now? 

General SANDERS. We spent $13.5 million on it and I would esti- 
mate that now it would be worth about $15 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it operating now? 

General SanpeErs. Yes, sir; it is one of our permanent bases. It is 
one of those five permanent bases that I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Sixes. Has it been operating continuously since World War 


I]? 
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General Sanpers. There was a short period when it was not operat- 
ing; I would estimate about a year and a half or 2 years when it was 
out of operation. 


AREAS AFFECTED BY FLOODING 


Mr. Taser. How much of this stuff that you are asking for would 
be affected by the flooding that you are talking about? 

General SANpEeRs. None of the new construction. It would be 
built on higher ground. Some of the old construction would be 
affected. 

General Myers. The engineering study that we are making now 
is to determine whether it would be the most economical thing to do 
to put this construction over on this side of the field over here [illus- 
trating] and provide only partial protection of the existing facility on 
this side over here; or whether it would be better to provide complete 
protection for the existing facility and put this new ‘construction 
down in the area where the present construction is. It is a question 
of where we would put it, how much protection we would give to the 
existing facilities, and what would be the most economical method. 

We are pretty well committed to this base. We have a large in- 
vestment in it. We have Wherry housing there. 

Mr. Taser. Wil! that be flooded? 

General Myerrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What would be flooded, would the barracks? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; part of the cantonment area. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the reason you are asking $4 million for addi- 
tional barracks, because you think some of them are going to be 
flooded? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General Sanpers. We need that much barracks. 

Mr. Taner. Is this part of the TVA program? 

General Myers. No, sir; it is a flood-control project under the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions on Sewart, we shall 
take up the next project. 


SHaw Arr Force Basg, S. C. 


Mr. Manon. The next is Shaw Air Force Base, at Sumter, 5S. C. 
Is that base now in operation? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir; that is one of our permanent bases. 

Mr. Manon. Will you submit a general statement about the situa- 
tion there, and your requirements and what the base will be used for? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir. Shaw Air Force Base is located 7 
miles west-northwest of Sumter, 5. C., on 2,890 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially oceupied in 1941 and has been used 
continually since that time. The planned use for the base is for oper- 
ational units. The present facilities at this base are inadequate to 
support the planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be used for the 
purposes proposed for the base. 

The Government has an investment of $10,949,000 at this base. 
The runway system and the building area are being fully utilized, but 
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the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life con- 
struction. 

The present request for the base is $16,712,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $444,000; housing, $8,888,- 
000; utilities, $1,518,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. What is your mission at Shaw Air Force Base? 

(Statement off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF BASE 


Mr. Manon. Is this an adequate and satisfactory location? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir; we consider it a very suitable base. 
It is a permanent base. That is one of the reasons we made it per- 
manent, because it is a good site. 

Mr. Manon. You are thoroughly sold on this base? 

General SanpeERs. Yes, sir 

Mr. Manon. Your total request here is $16,712,000? 

General Sanpers. Yes, sir 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. Tell us why you need so much money for barracks. 

General Sanpers. It is a 25-year-type construction. That is the 
reason it costs a little more. 

Mr. Manon. Is it going to be masonry? 

General Sanpers. I believe it will be masonry; yes, sir. 

Colonel THompson. The existing barracks are able to accommodate 
only about 2,509 people. They are crowded in there. 

General Sanpers. We have got them crowded in and it is not good 
the way they are. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further bases you are concerned with 
under the Tactical Air Command? 

General SanprErs. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Does that complete your statement? 

General SanprErs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions of you, I want to 
thank you for your presentation, General Sanders. 


Tvespay, SEPTEMBER 18, 1951. 


AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. STEPHEN F. NOONAN, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 

COL. JAMES LANG, OFFICE DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, HQ. 
USAF 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings and as I understand it, 
General Timberlake, you are ready to present your requirements for 
the Air Defense Force of the United States. 
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General TimBerRLake. It is the Air Defense Command, sir, that is 
right, and it is Lieutenant Colonel Noonan, Director of Installations, 
Air Defense Command who will make the presentation. 

Mr. Manon. All right. It would be quite ridiculous for the 
Department of Defense not to give very careful, serious, and continued 
concern to the air defense of the United States. Can we have the 
assurance that very serious consideration is being given to this whole 
problem, General? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. This is our most important prob- 
lem, we feel, together with Strategic Air Command. I think maybe 
the Strategic Arr Command and the Air Defense Command are our 
two most important end products of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly the American people and the Congress, as 
representatives of the American people, are vitally interested in the 
air defense of the United States because we recognize that the United 
States is not invulnerable to air attack. 

Do you have a general statement, Colonel? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. I was going to just give briefly the 
mission of the Air Defense Command. I am Lt. Col. Stephen Noonan, 
Director of Lastallations of the Air Defense Command. 

Briefly the mission of the Air Defense Command is the defense of 
the continental United States. We direct the protection of the most 
important areas and the defense of the strategic Air Force bases. 
The Air Defense Command headquarters is located at Colorado 


Springs, Colo. It is divided into three commands, the Eastern Air 
Defense Force which is located at Stewart Air Force Base at New 
York, which has jurisdiction over the eastern part of the United States; 
the Central Air Defense Force which is located at Kansas City, which 
has jurisdiction over the central portion of the United States, and the 
Western Air Defense Force which is located at Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Calif., which has jurisdiction over the western ‘part of the 
United States. 

The tools that are utilized in the Air Defense Command are pri- 
marily radar to search out the enemy and fighter interceptors to knock 
him down. 

The Air Defense Command locations are strategically located 
throughout the United States in the most logical avenues of approach 
to the United States, and they are laid out in depth to protect the 
vital areas as they stand. 

The units themselves are specific and unique in themselves in that 
they have facilities which are only used by the defense force, such as 
the alert hangar in which a jet stays on the alert for an attack. It is on 
duty 24 hours a day, 7 days a week on that alert apron and alert 
hangar. 

Then we have readiness facilities at these bases, a readiness building 
in which men stay and are constantly on the alert, ready to go out. 

These units have either one or two squadrons deployed at each one, 
and they are fundamentally the same with the same number of 
people in each one, and each unit is primarily the same, and our 
facilities are very simple, simply the facilities that we use for the 
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fighter-interceptor type of aircraft, and the standard housekeeping 
type of equipment which is prevalent at all installations. 

I would like to now go into the individual bases if you desire, or 
would you like to have more of a general statement? 

Mr. Manon. We may interrogate you a little before we go into the 
individual bases. You have given us the nerve centers of the Air 
Defense Command here for the record? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 


INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD 


Mr. Manon. Do you deem it advisable, and does the Defense De- 
partment deem it advisable, to pin point for the record at this point a 
compilation of the exact location and the exact mission of each one 
of the interceptor bases? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. No, I think that that would be vio- 
lating the security regulations if we went into and put on the record 
each installation and where it is. 

Mr. Manon. If we are realistic we know that the location of instal- 
lations can be ascertained by potential enemies because we have free- 
dom of the press and rather free access to all parts of the United 
States, and in view of that why not just list precisely where these 
interceptor squadrons will be and just what their missions are? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. I feel in doing it it would be a viola- 
tion of the security regulations of the Air Force; that listing each 
installation and giving its function right on down the line mone give 
- the general lay-out of all of the defenses of the United States. 

Mr. Manon. You think it might imperil the United States in the 
event of an attack if we had that sort of information in the record? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. I feel that it would, sir. 

General TimperLAKeE. Mr. Mahon, could I add to the colonel’s 
statement? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General TimBERLAKE. To give the exact locations of these stations 
and the mission of each station and how it fits into the whole is just 
exactly like giving the possible enemies our order of battle. As. 
you know, in time of war, we spend a great deal of time on our part 
to determine the enemy’s order of battle, and it is at great cost of 
men, personnel, and money that we obtain that, and this is handing 
them gratis that very information. 

Mr. Manon. You admit much of it could be acquired or probably 
will be acquired, by the potential enemies of the United States? 

General TimpeRLAke. That is correct, sir, but it requires a great 
deal of effort on their part to acquire it, just like it does on our part. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be true that probably there would always 
be some uncertainty as to whether or not the information acquired 
was precisely correct? 

General TimBeRLAKE. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Before going into a football game one does not give 
the signals, and so forth, to the opposing team, but this thing poses a 
problem which is of concern to all of us on the committee. We want 
to make this record adequate, and we are finding it impossible to 
make the record adequate for the Members of the House who may 
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want to study it. Of course, we are just doing the Best we can under 
the circumstances with the welfare of the United States as our chief 
concern. 

Mr. Sikes, do you have any general questions about the air defense 
of the United States? 

Mr. Sixes. No. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any general questions, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You are now showing the committee the radar net 
which is designed to help to protect the United States, and which would 
be of vital assistance to the Air Defense Command in planning the air 
defense of the United States? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIGHTER-INTERCEPTOR LOCATIONS 


Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. That gives the general presentation 

of the over-all radar net and the fighter-interceptors. We have 
otten in the fiscal year 1951, according to my figures $80,336,000 
te the fighter-interceptors, and in this bill we are asking for 
$106,887 ,000. 

Mr. Manon. For what? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. For the fighter-interceptor locations 
which are located throughout the United States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, the amount of money in here tht you are re- 
questing for installations, I believe could be on the record. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Are there any general questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one general question. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. In setting up all of your fighter-interceptor bases, 
or any other air-defense bases, have you made the maximum use of the 
fields used by the National Guard and the Reserve in your program? 
In other words, there is a great number of National Guard air units 
which have been called out, and there has been a great number of Air 
Reserve units called out, which means that the installations which 
they use, theoretically, at least, would now be idle, some of which 
would seem to be ideal for the very purpose you are discussing here. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir; we have every time we could 
possibly use one of the stations and it came within the tactical limits 
of the area. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let the record show that we will now go through all 
of the bases and we will now be furnished with each and every item 
of expenditure throughout the whole set-up; that most of it will not 
be placed on the record and, therefore, the record will, of course, 
have to be incomplete. 

Now, will you proceed with the first project? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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GRANDVIEW AIRPORT 


Mr. Manon. There has been some controversy raised about placing 
this station at Grandview. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Page B-77. The Grandview Airport 
is located 16 miles south of Kansas City, Mo., on approximately 963 
acres of land which is ample for the mission. It was initially occupied 
in 1944, the leases being canceled in March 1946, with the airport 
turned over to the city of Kansas City. Negotiations are in process 
to secure a lease from Kansas City at a nominal rental. The planned 
use for this base is for headquarters and operational units. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support the planned missions, 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this 
base. 

The Government has no present investment at this base. The 
runway system and much of the building area still exist and are being 
utilized, but present facilities must be augmented with new 10-year- 
life construction. 

The present request for the base is $12,821,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: pavements, $1,052,000; hangars and 
shops, $713,000; housing, $5,149,000; headquarters and other build- 
ings, $1,425,000; utilities, $1,624,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. When the authorization bill was before the House, 
one of the Members from lowa—Mr. Gross, I believe it was—sug- 
gested that there was something not quite proper about it, and he 
raised some objection. Despite the objection raised on the floor, how- 
ever, the House almost unanimously approved the authorization bill. 
The bill went to the Senate, and the Senate approved the bill with 
Grandview in it. 

If there is any politics involved, the committee would like to know 
it, because this committee is not interested in favoritism in the loca- 
tion of bases. The suggestion was made that the base could better 
have been in the State of Iowa at some place called 

General TimBeRLAKE. Ottumwa. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, in 
the first place, that no politics entered into the selection of this station. 
It was selected for 

(Discussion off the record.) 

After we looked at the overhead and the savings which might 
accrue, we decided to put the Central Air Defense Command on the 
same station and save overhead, because there was little space in 
downtown Kansas City. 

Mr. Manon. Where is this place? 

Colonel Noonan. It is located 16 miles south of Kansas City. 

Mr. Manon. It is near a large city. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. An important center. 








SURVEY OF OTHER POSSIBLE SITES 


Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. That is right. One of the reasons 
there was as election for the over-all headquarters. But, before this 
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place was selected, a survey was made of the entire area around that 
section of the cauntry, such as Cedar Rapids and Sioux City. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the survey did not cover Ottumwa? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. That might have been left out. 

Mr. Manon. That is what Mr. Gross said. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not cover that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes; we did cover Ottumwa and 
Hutchinson. They are both United States naval air stations. 
Ottumwa was a naval air station, and Hutchinson is a naval air sta- 
tion. Those were surveyed, also, and the reasons were given why they 
should not be selected. The survey gave what installations they have 
and what could be utilized and what could not be utilized, and as a 
result it was found that what we wanted for a unit could best be located 
in Grandview. It was selected as a result of the tactical requirements. 
The primary reason for the selection of this location was that tacti- 
cally it was the best location we had. It was found by locating our 
installations at Grandview the cost would be about $19 million as 
against another location of approximately $25 million. So, we 
would have a possible saving there as between the two stations. 

Mr. Manon. Have you located any similar facilities, airports, in 
Iowa? 

General TIMBERLAKE. No. 

Mr. Manon. You said something about Sioux City. 

General TimpeRLAKE. Yes. There were three that we were going 
to take up as a group at the end of this discussion. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Mauon. The Air Force considered this. Now, has any effort 
been made to distribute the Air Force fields by States? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. No. For the Air Defense Command, 
locations were for tactical reasons only. 


REASONS FOR NOT SELECTING RASE IN IOWA 


Mr. Manon. What is wrong with the place in Iowa, this naval base; 
why could you not go in there and use the naval base at the present 
time? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. The base is a naval base, and the 
Navy plans complete utilization of those installations on M-day; and, 
if we were to go in there, there would be no place for us to move to; 
come M-day the Navy would take over and we would have to move 
out. 

Mr. Manon. Why could you not use it on M-day? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. M-day, I think, in all probability, 
would be our biggest job. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have an agreement with the other services 
that if you need the facilities they are not using you can use it and 
make other arrangements for the \[-day requirements? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes; we have a very fine working 
agreement with all the services covering the utilization of facilities. 
But here the Navy has their own mobilization plan, and their plan 
is to use all the facilities with the result that we could not make use 
of them, and we just could not see going in there and spending a 
considerable amount of money developing the installations and having 
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to move out as a result of M-day. That would not be good planning 
on our part. ’ 

Mr. Srxes. What about the economy of this proposal; will it cost 
you less or more to go to the lowa station than it would to go to 
Grandview? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. It costs less at Grandview. 

Mr. Stxes. How much less? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there a material difference? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. It ran into the millions of dollars. 

Mr. Sixes. Additional cost to go to the Iowa station? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Considering the over-all develop- 
ment, yes, we would be better off by going to this other location, and 
making the entire installation which we could keep. 

Mr. Srxes. Was the saving based on the assumption you would have 
to get out on M-day? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Primarily. 

Mr. Sixes. If you could utilize the lowa station permanently, then 
would it be more economical to go there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. I would have to make a further 
study of that, Congressman Sikes, before I would know the answer. 
Offhand I would say no. I think there would be a saving, whatever 
the amount might be. 

General TimperLAke. As I understand it, we made a request on 
the Navy for a number of stations. They gave us a list of stations 
of which there were a certain number marked with an asterisk, which 
were mobilization bases. If we took the station we would have to 
provide a substitute for them elsewhere. We had none. 

Then, another point entered into the Ottumwa. That was the 
question of the best location, tactically, for this program. 1 think you 
touched on that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes. 

General TimperRLAke. And Grandview fits the need. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you consider Ottumwa less desirable than the Grand- 
view station? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. That is the main reason. Grand- 
view is the best location for the operation. 

Mr. Sikes. What would you do at Grandview that you could not 
do at Ottumwa? 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. Is there a flood hazard at Ottumwa? 

General TimBeRLAKE. I could not say that there is any flood 
hazard. I have flown over it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. The flood hazard at Kansas City —— 

Mr. Scrivner. You had one in a hundred years. Now, off the 
record—— 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, you raised the point about flying over 
residential areas, which is a point that to my knowledge you have not 
brought out before in other locations. 

General Myers. We avoid it if we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; and I agree you should, but the point is that 
to raise it for the first time in discussion in respect to this field at 
Kansas City is reaching pretty far out in the air. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. We try to avoid flying over residential 
areas. 
SUITABILITY OF FAIRFAX AIRFIELD 


Mr. Manon. Let the record show whether or not the airfield at 
Fairfax is suitable, and if suitable, could be available at less expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you were discussing the point you were 
talking about previously, the tactical situation, were you talking about 
the Air Defense Command, the general installations, the communica- 
tions necessary, and so on? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You were talking about runways? IJ have never 
landed on either one of these. Where was that? 

General TimBEeRLAKE. Fairfax. 

Mr. Scrivner. At Kansas City; Fairfax at Kansas City is a 
municipal airport. 

Mr. Manon. You said something about dikes that might interfere 
with take-olfs. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. At the end of the runway there are 
some dikes that were built along there that do present a hazard. 
That hazard does not exist at Grandview. Of course, I know that 
this flood is something that would not happen again, perhaps, in a 
thousand years; but if it should——- 

Mr. Scrivner. Make it a hundred years. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonax. A hundred years. But if it should 
happen, we would be in a bad position. At any rate, they did not 
recommend Fairfax. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN OTTUMWA 


Mr. Manon. Nor Ottumwa. 

General TimBerRLAKE. Nor Ottumwa. 

Mr. Taser. Where is Ottumwa, on the map? 

General TimBerRLake. Ottumwa is between Des Moines and 
Omaha. 

Mr. Taper. How far is it from Kansas City? 

General TIMBERLAKE. It is just about in here [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. About how far would you estimate—and you can 
correct it for the record. 

Mr. Taser. Near what town? 

Colonel Lane. Keokuk is in the extreme southeast corner, and 
Des Moines is in this area, so it is about halfway between Keokuk 
and Des Moines. 

Mr. Manon. About 150 miles. Has it been looked into at a very 
high level, General Timberlake? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How high? 

General TimperLaKe. The President, through the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, asked for a report, which I submitted to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget on the reasons that we were 
not going to Ottumwa, which were generally as we stated this morning. 

Mr. Manon. Did this arise by the Bureau of the Budget after this 
controversy arose in the Congress? 
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General TimBeRLAKE. No; it was long before. The President had 
requested a report on Ottumwa asking if a considerable amount of 
money could not be saved. Then, he addressed a letter to Secretary 
Finletter and Secretary Matthews of the Navy at that time, and 
asked why the Air Force could not use Ottumwa at considerable 
saving. A memorandum was prepared by the two gentlemen in 
question and was sent back to him expressing generally what we have 
said this morning about the Navy having the mobilization need for 
Ottumwa. We hove not heard any more from it since that last 
letter. That was some 2 months before the controversy, some 1% to 
2 months before. 

Mr. Taser. What has Ottumwa got? 

General TimperLAKe. The Navy station is in stand-by. 

Mr. Manon. It is not surplus; it belongs to the Navy? 

General Timpertake. No; it has been declared surplus with re- 
capture rights. 

Mr. Taser. It has an airfield? 

General Timpertake. A training field. 

Mr. Taser. How much for the Navy? 

General Trmper.AKe. I would say the runways were about 5,500 
feet. They have considerable parking aprons and the buildings are 
the mobilization type of buildings, which generally were constructed 
by the Navy; they did not go to the TO type—— 

Mr. Manon. Cheaper construction. 

Mr. Taser. I suppose, to be sure, you would say that your aircraft 
could not comfortably take off from the Ottumwa field? 

General TimperLAKe. No; they could not take off without an 
extension of the runways, just like Fairfax——— 

Mr. Manon. Well, there is no objection simply on that score, 
because you are going to have to lengthen the runways at other fields. 

General TimperRLAKE. No. He asked me if they could comfortably 
take off the present runways. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. But you could not take off from the other 
places without extension, so that is not a controlling factor. 

Mr. Taser. No. Are there buildings or construction that would 
be suitable for barracks at Ottumwa? 

General TrweerRtaKe. Some few. The buildings are occupied by 
some 17 commercial concerns at the present time. “There is, however, 
an officers’ club in operation, which is used by the naval research unit. 

Mr. Taser. You have got recapture rights there? 

General Timpertake. The Navy could recapture it for us. 


REASONS FOR SELECTING GRANDVIEW 


Mr. Manon. Was there any suggestion that came to you from the 
White House, or from any high source, directing the attention of the 
Air Force to the possibility that Grandview might be the place? 

General TimBpERLAKE. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. Was there any influence from outside sources which 
in any way influenced your decision with respect to the selection of 
Grandview? 

General TimpertAKe. No. The decision was the Installation Board 
decision, which was made when I was present, when we were studying 
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this program, and there was no outside influence brought into that 
board meeting. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of any outside influence? 

General TrmBeRLAKE. No. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you ever think of Grandview at all? 

General TimBeRLAKE. The reasons Colonel Noonan and I pointed 
out in the off-record discussion, and also we thought of it originally 
as one of the fighter interceptor bases. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you decide to place it at Grandview at all? 

General TimperuAKe. The fighter interceptor squadron, the center 
of the Air Defense Command, which we are asking funds for the 
headquarters building at Grandview, together with the fact that space 
is limited in downtown Kansas City. The adjacent vicinity of Kansas 
City was picked out due to the communication facilities, long-line 
telephones, et cetera, as the logical place for the Central Air Defense 
Command, and it was moved out to Grandview to save overhead. 

Now, in this authorization bill and not in the funding, is anothe1 
headquarters that we are planning to put in there. That is the 
Continental Air Command, which is now located at Mitchel Air 
Force Base, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. Manon. Why are you going to take it away from Mitchel 
Air Force Base? 

General TimBerLAkKF. Because we have to go into Mitchel Air 
Force Base for the First Air Force, which requires the facilities at 
Mitchel Air Force Base. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like the Air Force is kind of growing out of 
its britches. 

General TIMBERLAKE. We are expanding. 

Mr. Scrivner. Permit me to inquire about Grandview for a little 
bit. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, having lived out in that part of the 
country all my life, | do not need to be told that in the Kansas City 
area there is probably—and when I[ say the Kansas City area I am 
talking about Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo.—there are 
coming into that area all of the major rail lines. It is about midway 
across the country and served by phones, highways, all manner of 
communication. The climate, of course, is good, generally speaking. 
The major highways, north and south, east and west, go through that 
area, so that land accessibility is simple; it is simple to get to it and 
through it. 1 do not know whether that is necessary for the Air 
Defense Command, but they seem to think it is. They have pointed 
that out in answer to some questions that I asked about this and other 
airports. 

Now, whether the Grandview Airport is ideally located or not, I 
do not know. There is a limited amount of runways there, and that 
is about all. There are no other facilities on the port. I have flown 
over and off of it, and I cannot recall anything being there except a 
meager terminal building. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. I have; and there is a terminal 
building. 

aoe ScRIVNER. So that you are going to have to start largely from 
scratch. 
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Now, what is the deal with the city of Kansas City, Mo.? I do 
not know, but if my memory serves me correctly, I seem to remember 
that there has been for a great number of years a great desire for new 
construction by the city, to get a great international airport; and hav- 
ing looked over some of the proposed programs it seems the desire is 
that such new construction would be to make such airport eventually 
available to Kansas City. I do know they are not happy about their 
present municipal airport, if they could have some other place, where 
they could get away from the threats of flood, which was practically 
overcome by the present dikes which were held during the last flood, 
the greatest one in some hundred years’ history. 

However, the question does naturally arise, also, having seen and 
heard of it for the first time, as to why Grandview, that particular 
area, was selected. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH OFFICIALS OF KANSAS CITY, MO., FOR LAND 
ACQUISITION 


Now, the first question I would like to ask specifically is what kind 
of arrangement or contract do you have or would you have with the 
city of Kansas City, Mo.? 

General Myers. We have had negotiations with the city. I have 
here a copy of the resolution passed by the city council, which states: 

The city manager be, and is hereby, authorized to enter into negotiations with 
the United States Air Force for the leasing to the United States of the Grandview 
Airport and such additions thereto as may hereafter be acquired by the city, 
until such time, with the approval of the city council, as the city may lawfully 
convey such property to the United States for such purpose. Any proposed 
agreement with the United States Government resulting from such negotiations 
are to be subject to approval by the council. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course that resolution does not say under what 
terms it will be leased or under what term Grandview will convey 
to the United States Government or how much land they will acquire. 
In other words, there is no statement to indicate whether it is going 
to cost $2 million or $6 million, $9 million or $10 million. 

General Myers. The intention of the city is to acquire the land 
and donate it to the Government. 

General TimrerLake. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is nothing in that resolution, at least, 
nothing that you have read which says that. 

General Myers. That is right, but that is the implied intent. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot go by implied intent when you are 
dealing with a proposition that eventually may result in the expendi- 
ture of $25 million to $40 million or more. It may even run into as 
high as $50 million. You are not dealing with marbles; you are dealing 
with dollars and lots of them. 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to know more. Without having some 
commitment telling us something more definite, there is nothing here 
indicating what the arrangement is going to be. And, as I glanced 
over this rather hurriedly I did not see where you had any request for 
funds for the acquisition of land, although this indicates there are 
559 acres out there now, some of which they had leased, the lease of 
which now has been canceled. I know very well you cannot operate 
an airport like that on 559 acres of land. 
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General Timpertake. I think if the resolution were read in its 
entirety it would clear the situation concerning the intention of the 
city. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, let us clarify it. 

General TIMBERLAKE (reading): 


The following is a resolution passed by city council, Kansas City, Mo., on August 
6, 1951, relative to the acquisition and use of Grandview Airport by the United 
States Air Force: 


“A RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE City MANAGER To ENTER INTO NEGOTIATIONS 
Wits THE UNrTep States Arr Force RELATING TO THE LEASE AND ULTIMATE 
CONVEYANCE TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE GRANDVIEW AIRPORT 


‘‘Whereas the Defense Department of the United States deems the vicinity of 
Kansas City to be the most appropriate location for the establishment of head- 
quarters and base for important United States Air Force units, and that the 
Grandview Airport belonging to Kansas City constitutes an eminently suitable 
area for such project, and desires to utilize the same; and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the United States Air Force to establish Air Force 
units on existing military airports or on airports or land provided by States or 
political subdivisions thereof, in or near which such Air Force establishments 
are to be located; and 

“Whereas, because of this policy, the Congress of the United States has made 
no appropriation for the acquisition of lands on which to establish the Air Force 
units proposed to be located on Grandview Airport; and 

‘“‘Whereas it is the policy of the United States Government to build permanent 
improvements only on land owned in fee simple by the Federal Government, and 
in the instant case the Federal Government is requesting that Grandview Airport 
be conveyed in fee simple to the United States Government for use of the United 
States Air Force; and 

‘“‘Whereas, because this council deems it to be in the best interests of Kansas 
City, Mo., to have an important Air Force base established on the Grandview 
Airport, and is willing to cooperate with the United States Government insofar 
as it may legally do so, and in the interest of national defense to make available 
Grandview Airport for such purpose: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Council of Kansas City: 

“1. That the city manager be and he is hereby authorized to enter into nego- 
tiations with the United States Air Force for the lease to the United Stateg of the 
Grandview Airport and such additions thereto as may hereafter be acquired by 
the city, until such time, within the authority of the city council, as the city may 
lawfully convey such properties to the United States for such purpose, any pro- 
posed terms of agreement resulting from such negotiations to be subject to approval 
by the council; be it further 

‘2. Resolved, That it is the desire and intention of the council, in good faith, 
to sponsor such charter amendment or other legislation as may be found necessary 
to permit conveyance of such properties to the United States Government. 

“Reviewed by the city manager: 

“L, P. CooKINGHAM, 
“City Manager. 
“‘Approved as to form and legality: 
“Bens. M. Powers, 
** Associate City Counselor. 
“‘Authenticated as passed this August 6, 1951: 


“W. R. Scort, Acting Mayor. 

“MARGARET StrRAHM, City Clerk. 

“Date M. Gray, Deputy City Clerk.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well, if you consider that a guaranty of what 

they propose to do to convey the Grandview Airport, it now consists 
of only 559 acres of land, which is probably 3,000 acres, perhaps more, 
short of what you will need ultimately, and there is not one word in 
that resolution binding the city to acquire the additional three or 
more thousand acres of land. 
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General TimMBeRLAKE. Maybe it would be helpful, Mr. Scrivner, 
if I asked Colonel Dryer, chief of my real estate section, to give you 
the present status of the negotiation. 

Colonel Dryer. It is true, sir, that we had approximately only 600 
acres under lease formerly. However, the airport proper itself is 
about 1,100 acres. In addition to that the city had an option to 
buy approximately 845 additional acres which they had offered 
to us. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is about 1,800 acres, and going back to some 
of these justifications and the land acquisitions that you are entering 
into in the case of installations which are less pretentious appearing 
than this is going to be, even with that vou would only have about 
one-third of what you are going to require. Where is the rest of it 
coming from? 

Colonel Dryer. From the master plan that has been done on this, 
and from the information we have already received on it they can get 
the land for the facilities there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include all activities previously mentioned 
for this base? 

Colonel Dryer. Yes, sir; we have plans showing how that can 
be done. 

Mr. Scrivner. If someone would put up a bond guaranteeing that 
I would accept it as gospel. 

Colonel Dryer. So, the total acreage that we will get from the city 
will amount to something on the order of 1,945 acres. 

General Myers. Tell about the lease privilege and the donation 
of land. 

Colonel Dryer. The agreement we had with the city was that 
they would donate the land, but there was some question as to what 
legal obligations would be involved in that before they would be 
authorized to donate it, as to whether it would be necessary to change 
the charter of the city or go to the State to get legislation. In the 
meantime the city has offered to lease to the Air Force all of the land 
at a nominal cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. By “all of the land’’ you mean all the presently 
owned land? 

Colonel Dryer. Plus what the city will buy. They agreed to 
exercise their option to buy additional land, making a total of 1,945 
acres available to us. I received a message from our agents in the 
field indicating that they were going to negotiate a lease to include 
that additional land, making a total of 1,945 acres. 

Mr. Taper. You are going to spend $50,000,000 on leased land? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean that you will not start any con- 
struction there until the land is donated to you? 

General Myers. No, sir; I do not mean that, but I believe that 
we are reasonably sure that the city will donate the land to us. If 
we get a long-term lease then we certainly can start construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. Having read the local papers there and heard 
some of the city officials talk, I can understand why it would be to 
their advantage to dispose of Grandview because up to now it has 
been pretty much of a white elephant. 
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SURVEY OF OTHER AREAS AROUND KANSAS CITY 

In your studies did you look at any other areas around Kansas 
City, in Jackson County, Mo., or in Clay County? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you did not find any? 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of that statement, in anticipation of the 
city of Kansas City making some sort of an arrangement with the 
Air Force they came to the conclusion that they would have to look 
around for some other site for a new super airport. [ am quoting 
from the very language in this news article here. So, at the direction 
of Mr. L. P. Cookingham, city manager, a committee had been 
named to look for some other sites, and they did look for some other 
sites, and the city manager told them, “Your committee is free to 
study and recommend any site that you consider the best.”” “Our 
aviation department and city engineers will make studies or furnish 
you any other information and assistance you desire.”” Now they 
come out with the story that there are five potential locations within 
a 20-mile area of Kansas City, Mo., any one of which would be 
suitable for the installation of a super airport, and I am surprised 
that if that committee can go out and find five sites that the Air 
Force could not find any. Of course, the city is interested, and I 
think the Air Force should be. 

Quoting again— 

Cookingham said that a site closer to the city, even if considerable grading had 
to be done on it, might be far better than one farther away. 

I think that would be just as sound reasoning for the Air Force as it 
would be for the city. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. If I could have the names of the sites 
I would be glad to look into them. 

Mr. Scrivner. They did not make those public. I would like to 
have had the locations too, and maybe I could have formed a little 
bit better judgment about it, because I think I know that area fairly 
well. 

General TimBeRLAKE. This resolution which I read was reviewed 
by the city manager, Mr. Cookingham. 

Mr. Scrivner. | have no doubt about that. 

General Myrrs. Mr. Scrivner, we have exhausted all possibilities 
of using something that is existing, thereby making some saving to 
the Government before we build anew on a virgin site. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the rather limited runways and the facilities 
that you have there I am not sure that you are making too great a 
saving by taking it over. 

General Myers. Oh, yes, sir, we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is your view. I just expressed the contrary 
view. 

General Myers. Instead of building new runways, and you would 
have to have two of them, we could use these. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; and the chances are that they will have to be 
much heavier than the ones you have in there now. 

Reply off record. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have other stuff coming in there. 
Before you are through you are going to have other stuff coming in 
there which is heavier. 

Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. We limit them if the runways are of 
such and such a bearing capacity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, no. 

General Myers. No; they are designed lighter than for the bombers. 
However, that does not mean that an occasional bomber cannot come 
in there and land, but if they have to be used by bombers continuously 
they would eventually be changed. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, let us boil it down to two things. In the 
first place, as I understand your general practice, there is to be no 
money spent there until you have a firm, fixed agreement with the 
city of Kansas City, not just merely a lease, but something more than 
that. 

General Myers. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you should have said it. That has been 
the announced practice. 

General Myrrs. If we can get a long-term lease from the city 
that will protect the Government’s interest we will start construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you have a long-term lease and you build an 
installation like this, when the lease terminates the Armed Forces 
come back to the same old argument between the city and the Gov- 
ernment as to what is going to happen to the permanent installa- 
tions there and all of that. That is an old story, but in a program 
like this when you are spending that much money it just is not good 
sound business judgment to spend what will eventually be spent there 
on leased property. The next step would be a fixed contract with the 
city of Kansas City, Mo., not only just for the 1,100 or so acres that 
you need, but it ought to go further and contain a fixed and firm 
commitment that they would procure and convey in fee simple what- 
ever additional acreage the Air Force determined was necessary to make 
this base large enough to carry whatever you are going to put in 
there. Now, if that is done you have something that you can pin a 
justification on for the expenditure of this much money in there, 
provided one of these other five sites somebody has found is not 
possibly a better site than Grandview itself. 

I think the Air Force, before it goes further, should find out what 
these five sites that they have found are, and what their status is, 
and whether they would or would not be better for the purpose that 
has been discussed here. 

General TimpeRLAKEe. Shall we get in touch with Mr. Cookingham? 
I should think he would know. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose Mr. Cookingham would. He appointed 
the committee which made the report. 

General TimBERLAKE. We will have the Air Defense Command get 
in touch with him. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would not that be perfectly sound practice, no 
matter whether it was in Missouri, New York, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, or California? 

General TimperLaKke. Yes, sir, that is correct. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Noonan. I will see personally that this survey 
is carried on 
Mr. Dickinson. If we arranged temporarily a 50- or 25-year lease, 
this long-term lease. that has been suggested, would that be satis- 
factory enough for us to go ahead and start construction? 
Mr. Scrivner. You are asking my opinion, and setting me up pretty 
high. Of course, the longer the lease is the better off you are. 





TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTEMPLATED 


I notice the construction on here is only at present to be 10-year 
construction which sounds a little odd, because I am quite sure that 
some of the buildings you will need to erect there will be more than 
any 10-year construction type, and barracks and things like that prob- 
ably should be. I am not in a position to dictate what the Air Force 
should do, but common sense ought to prevail on a lot of these things. 

Mr. Dickinson. We like to take into consideration the opinion of 
the committee in these matters. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is just the same here as it is in any other case, 
and where you are going into the joint use of municipally owned prop- 
erty you are always getting involved in a lot of difficulty. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on Grandview? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Scrivner raised one question that interests me. If 
this is going to be the headquarters for several of the air units, would 
it not be better that-some of these buildings be of more than 10-year 
construction, should they not be of a more permanent type of con- 
struction? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. However, when we think of going 
back to the old premise of the 48-group Air Force, sir, in which the 
number of interceptor squadrons might be considerably diminished 
there is some question as to whether we could afford three Air Defense 
Commands to administer these interceptor squadrons. Our 10-year- 
life construction is such, as vou know, that it can be brought up to 25 
years with the addition of better finishes, roofs, interior trim, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though some day you might cut down the 
number of interceptor groups, the chances are, if this area is as ideally 
situated as it has been presented to this committee and the other 
committees you would probably want to keep the Air Defense Com- 
mand right there in that locality permanently. 

General TimBeRLAKE. Yes, sir; that is right, I personally agree with 
you. 

Mr. Scrivner. That bears out very forcibly, then, the necessity 
for some of the suggestions which have been made here about getting 
your permanent proposals first, and in the absence of a fee simple, at 
east a 50-year lease so that you do not have to worry about a lot of 
these things. 

Mr. Manon. All right, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will now resume our hearing. We have some 
classified projects to discuss. Very little of it, of course, can be for 
the record. We have the same situation confronting us this afternoon 
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that applied this morning, but we will do the best we can. All right, 
Colonel. 
Colonel Lane. All right, sir, we are in discussion off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
WITNESS 


COLONEL WILLIAM L. ROGERS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATE- 
RIEL, MATS 


Mr. Manon. On the record. We will now consider the Military 
Air Transport Service public works requirements. 

How many bases are involved here? 

Colonel Rocers. Six, sir. ; 

Mr. Manon. How much is the total amount of money involved? 

Colonel Rocrrs. About $125,000,000, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many bases does MATS now use? 

Colonel Rocers. Four, sir. That is, where we have command 
jurisdiction. We are tenants on all bases. 

Mr. Manon. You are tenants on all bases? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir, because we have the related systems of 
air transport, we have the Air Rescue Service, the Air Communications 
Service, and the Air Weather Service, and we are tenants on all 
stations. : 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that this is an item that we have not 
had presented to us before? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. For the Military Air Transport Service? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. All right, give us your general statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Rogers. The Military Air Pomme Service is charged 
by the Secretary of Defense wish providing the movement, where 
required by air, of all cargo, blood to bullets, and passengers for the 
Defense Department. This includes the evacuation of sick and 
wounded from overseas theaters as well as within the United States. 

The Military Air Transport Service is a global air route command 
which operates the related subsystem of air transport, air communica- 
tions, air weather and air rescue, and, in the United States, flight 
service. Its air transport is operated by both Air Force and Navy 
elements for the Department of Defense and is prepared to furnish 
she necessary airlift and air-route support to strategic and tactical 
operations of all services on a global scale. 

The communications system serves all elements of the Air Force 
and works jointly or in cooperation with the Navy in many localities. 

The air-weather system serves the Air Force and is .the meteor- 
ological agency of the Army and cooperates with the meteorological 
services of the Navy and the Weather Bureau. 

The air-rescue system serves the Air Force and is on call to aid all 
persons in distress. 
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The flight-service system provides a domestic-flight operations 
service for the Air Force and fulfills requests for such services for all 
aircraft of the Armed Forces. 

Recently the Air Resupply and Communications Service has been 
added to MATS. 

The facilities requested for MATS in the United States are to 
provide the increase in the air transport field, and the related services 
to support the 95-wing Air Force, and comparable Army and Navy 
establishment. 

In terms of transport squadrons, it is an increase in the number of 
squadrons. With this latter number of squadrons, an increase in 
utilization from the pre-Korean average of 2.8 hours per day per 
aircraft to an average of 6 hours on the authorized equipment in 
fiscal year 1952, and ultimately to 10 hours on all transport aircraft, 
represents the current objective in order to lift the allocation made to 
the Military Air Transport Service by the Joint Military Transpor- 
tation Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Dover Arr Force Basz, DEt. 


The first base we have to discuss, sir, is Dover. Our required 
support for the 95-wing Air Force for the Army and Navy Establish- 
ments in the Atlantic zone and in the European and African zones 
require the assignment of [off record] air transport squadrons to pro- 
vide this airlift. 

We have selected two bases for eastern aerial ports of embarkation. 
At each base there will be assigned [off record] air transport squadrons. 

Dover Air Force Base is located 4 miles southeast of Dover, Del., 
on 2,001 acres of land of which 641 acres are leased at a rental of $49 
per annum and the remaining 1,380 acres are Government-owned. 
It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been in use continually since 
that time. The planned use of the base is for operational units. 
Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned 
mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for 
this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $10,052,697 at this 
base. The existing runway system and building area are being fully 
utilized but the present facilities must be augmented with new 
10-vear-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $25,441,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Storage, $1,320,000; utilities, $2,069,000; 
housing, $14,807,000; pavements, $3,389,000; refueling facilities, 
$1,620,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Off the record.) 

Colonel Rogers. The appropriation requested for this base is 
$25,441,000, to provide concrete stabilization areas for parking air- 
craft, POL, air freight terminal, housing facilities, utilities, a dental 
clinic, a hospital, warehousing and shops. 

Mr. Manon. You have here in the record an exact breakdown of 
the items and the prices which you have based your requests on? 
Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Mauon. I notice you have some land here. 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir; the present land area is not sufficiently 
big to provide for the increase in the utilization of that base. " 

Mr. Manon. What do you call this base? 

Colonel Rocrers. Dover Air Force Base. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you proposing to buy additional land, or is it going 
to be leased? 

General Myzrs. It is to be purchased, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Myers. The number of acres leased are under a long-term 
lease. At the present time, we are dickering with the city to try to get 
that land donated to us. I do not know whether we will be successful 
or not. 

TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Is this a permanent installation? 

General Myers. No. It is a 10-year installation. 

Colonel Rocsrs. It has a 10-year life: 

Mr. Manon. All right; are there any questions? 

Mr. Sikes. This seems to be a very expensive outlay for a 10-year 
life base. Is there no alternative plan which could be used in order 
to take advantage of existing facilities? 

Colonel Roarrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it possible to put a part of the facilities on a perma- 
nent base? 

General Myers. Mr. Sikes, may I explain what we tried to do? 

Mr. Sixes. I shall be glad to have you do so. 

General Myers. We had a ground rule that was established by 
the Department of Defense that we were not to build permanent 
beyond our Ist of July 1950 strength. It was not a case of bases. 
It is a case of strength, and for that reason we have had to confine 
our permanent construction to that strength of about 411,000. So 
that, as to some of the bases where it would appear on the face of it, 
where we are spending large sums of money, that they should be of 
permanent construction we were not able to so program them. We 
can later convert if it is decided that a larger portion of the Air Force 
structures should be built permanent. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this an all-new base? 

General Myers. No, sir; it is not. 

Colonel Rogers. However, the existing facilities are not adequate 
for the MATS units. The bigger MATS squadrons require this 
build-up. 

REASONS FOR SELECTION OF DOVER 


Mr. Sixkns. What was the reason for the selection of this location 
for this particular assignment? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Our first requirement for an aerial port of em- 
barkation, of course, is that it be as close as possible to the theater in 
which we are going to operate. This, of course, is on the east coast, 
and it is also south of the snow belt so that it interferes with our 
operation as little as possible. 
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The next requirement is that it be close to a seaport of embarkation 
in order to get flexibility. The priorities that are given to us for 
cargo lifts are given to us by the theater commander. One day he 
may want blood, and the next day he may want bullets. We have 
to be able to pull out of the port the things that happen to be really 
critical. So, we require that an aerial port be close to a seaport for 
the purpose of flexibility of operations. 

We surveved the east coast, and this was one of the two bases 
selected as satisfactory, and it was available. 

Mr. Stxes. What base are you now using for the purposes that this 
one will be converted to? 

Colonel Rocrers. We are using Westover at the moment, and it is 
scheduled to be used completely by the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Sixes. Is Westover less desirable for your purpose than Dover? 

Colonel Rocsrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Colonel Rogers. It is too far from a seaport of embarkation, and 
does not have very good communications to get into it, and it is in 
the Snow Belt, sir. 

Mr. Sixgs. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Taser. How much money have you had for this? 

General Asensio. We have had in prior appropriations $1,222,000. 

Mr. Taser. What do you have there, now, a municipal airport 
or what? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. They are there now? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir; they are there now. 

Mr. Taser. And they have been there for quite a while? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes; they have been there for quite a while. I 
do not know exactly how long, but they have been there quite a while, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Taxser. I understood you to say something about building an 
addition to the runways. 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You did not say that? 

Colonel Rocers. No, sir; I said additional parking aprons, sir. 
That is item 2. 

Mr. Taper. Parking aprons would not take a great lot of space, 
would they, outside of the 1,000 acres you have already, or the 1,300? 

Colonel Rogers. You mean in connection with the acquisition of 
additional land, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. They do not have to have a lot of runway and 
all of that sort of thing. 

HOUSING 


Colonel Rocrrs. No, sir; that land is for the additional housing 
area, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Six hundred and forty acres for that? 

Colonel Rocrers. Five hundred and eighty-seven acres. 

Mr. Taser. Five hundred and eighty-seven? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What sort of housing are you building at this tem- 
porary base? 
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Colonel Rogers. Ten-year housing. There are only five sets of 
family quarters for the key individuals who must be there at all times. 

Mr. Taser. But you have a great lot of personnel space, that is, 
you have $12,000,000 worth of barracks space, and you have $2,500,000 
for the bachelor-officer quarters. 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have there now? 

Colonel Rogers. We have just one unit there. 

Mr. Taser, That is the average. I do not know about this one. 


LOCATION OF OTHER BASES ON EAST COAST 


Do you have MATS near Dover? 

Colonel Rocrrs. The only one we have on the east coast is West- 
over. 

Mr. Taser. That is up near Boston? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir; Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Taper. And you are keeping that one? 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir; the Strategic Air Command is going to 
take that over. 

Mr. Taser. This would be the only one on the east coast? 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir; we would have two. 

Mr. Taser. Where will the other one be? 


Frienpsuie Arr Force Base 


Colonel Rocrrs. The other one will be at Friendship. 

Mr. Taser. That is down near Baltimore? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is presently a municipal airport? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir, for Baltimore. 

Mr. Taser. Somebody told us yesterday, as I remember it, that 
you cannot make any satisfactory deal with the city on that, and it 
was kind of out. 

General TIMBERLAKE. That is correct. Excuse me, Colonel. 

Colonel Rocrers. Yes, sir; go ahead. 

General TimMBERLAKE. However, we were admonished by the Armed 
Services Committee not to go in there until we could make satisfac- 
tory agreements for the Government. Our preliminary negotiations 
so far have not produced that kind of arrangement, and we are recom- 
mending or asking to be permitted to go to a permanent Government 
station on land which is presently owned by the Government at 
MeGuire Air Force Base, Fort Dix, N. J., near Trenton. That is one 
of three changes in this program. The other two are the Hammer- 
Air-Force-Base-to-Travis move and the Offutt-Air Force-Base-to Sioux 
City move. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Shall we provide that no funds in this bill shall be 
used for Friendship at Baltimore? We are unwilling to see public 
money spent at a base where satisfactory arrangements cannot be 
made to safeguard the interests of the Government. If we go ahead 
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and do not take Friendship out of the program and we appropriate 
this lump sum, where does that leave us? If we do that, certain ele- 
ments will say: ““You have the money; why do you not go ahead 
with this program? -Congress provided for it; that is the will of Con- 
gress. They authorized it and you have the money.” 

General TimBerRLAKE. As you understand, we tried to 
change introduced in the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General TIMBERLAKE. It was not legally possible to change a 
part of a bill that had passed both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General TimperRLAKeE. And so we are up against the business now 
of telling you our intentions of changing a part of this program, but 
not having any authorized site to go to. 

Mr. Manon. Do you authorize us, then, to put in the bill—— 

Mr. Taper (interposing). Or in the report. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, or in the report that no portion of the funds are 
provided for the installation at Friendship? 

General TimperLAKe. Yes, sir; that would be all right, provided 
you put it in somewhere else. 

Mr. Manon. And that a similar sum is included to be later ap- 
proved by the committees of Congress or something of the kind. 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will work out something on that. There is no 
use to talk about Friendship now. 

General TrmBerLaAke. No, sir; I would like to get all those three 
things at one time. 

Mr. Taser. You did not answer my question. You said that there 
was not anything in here for increasing the length of runways or any- 
thing like that. 

General Asensto. That was accomplished through a prior appro- 
priation that was mentioned. 

Mr. Taser. $1,200,000? 

General Asensio. $1,200,000; ves, sir. 

Mr: Taser. All right. 


get this 


Great Fautus Arr Force Base, Mont. 


Mr. Manon. Now, take up Great Falls Air Force Base on page 
B-87 of the justifications. Give us a basic statement and, on or off 
the record, tell us about the details of the project. 

Colonel RoGrers. Great Falls Air Force Base is located 5 miles east 
of Great Falls, Mont., on 2,658 acres of land, of which 2,657 acres 
were acquired at a cost of $102,042 and 1 acre is leased at a nominal 
rental, the total being ample for the mission. It was initially occupied 
in 1943 and has been in use continually since that time. The planned 
use is for an operational unit. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission, and the Department of 
the Air Force has no facilities at any other base that might be utilized 
for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $19,313,517 at this 
base. The runway system and building area are being fully utilized, 
but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life 
construction. 
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The present request for the base is $9,671,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: housing, $5,681,000; hospital, 
$1,898,000; warehousing and storage, $762,000; utilities, $732 000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

This base is on page B-87 in the book. This is an aerial port of 
embarkation for the inner route to Alaska. We have programed in 
there the air-transport squadrons. The appropriation requested is 
$9,671,000 to provide a base-operations building, a control tower, a 
freight and passenger terminal, some barracks, some b. o. q’s, dental 
and hospital facilities, and some warehousing. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we have a breakdown of the exact 
items before us? 

Colonel Rocrrs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How many planes are there in a transport squadron, 
or would it vary with the type of squadron? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This is one of the very important bases; is it not? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Taper. You have had this for a long time? 

How many do you have there now? 

(Reply off record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many personnel do you have, officers and men? 

(Reply off record.) 

BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. You have in here for barracks, $3,893,000. You had 
barracks there before, did you not? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. This was a major depot in the last war, was it not? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir. That was TO type of construction and 
the cost of their maintenance is extremely high. We are replacing 
them little by little with temporary type barracks there. They offer 
very poor living conditions in that cold climate. 

Mr. Manon. This is a 25-year base? 

Colonel Rogers. This is a permanent base, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you have some masonry construction there? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir. 


Morrison Arr Force Bases, Fua. 


Mr. Manon. Your next base is Morrison Air Force Base. Is that 
down in Florida? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir; 3 miles southwest of West Palm Beach, 
Fla., on 2,148 acres of land now in process of acquisition. It was 
initially occupied in 1941 and turned over the Palm Beach County 
with recapture rights in 1948. The planned use of this base is for 
operational units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to 
support the planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has 
no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $12,394,000 at this base. The 
runway system and much of the building area still exist but the present 
facilities must be augmented with new 10-year life construction. 
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The present request for the base is $6,895,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $1,204,000; housing, 
$3,874,000; utilities, $467,000; storage, $81,000. 
The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mountain Home Arr Force Base, Ipano 


Mr. Manon. The next is Mountain Home Air Force Base. 

Colonel Rocrers. Mountain Home Air Force Base is located 11 
miles southwest of Mountain Home, Idaho, on 6,914 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land, of which 3,785 acres are by permit from the Depart- 
ment of Interior. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been under 
Air Force jurisdiction since that time. The planned use of the base 
is for operational units. . Present facilities at this base are inadequate 
to support the planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for 
the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $14,873,000 at this 
base. All existing usable facilities are being fully utilized but must 
be augmented with new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the bas is $19,932,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $2,951,000; housing and 
training buildings, $11,277,000; utilities, $2,158,000; storage, $951,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed ipformation 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. We have a complete breakdown of your requirements, 
but I notice your largest item is $9 million-plus for barracks. You 
do have considerable facilities at that field now? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir; we are rehabilitating everything that 
can be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Taser. How much barracks do you have now? 

Mr. Gippens. There is a requirement for bachelor-airmen barracks 
at Mountain Home. The available, which are primarily theater-of- 
operations type, after we have deducted one-third as being beyond 
economical rehabilitation, gives us a total of 1,810, which leaves a 
deficit for bachelors. 

There will be a number of married NCO’s, who are entitled by law 
to quarters. There are about 199 sets of family housing available. 
So that we have an additional number of married NCO’s that have 
to live in barracks. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have there now? 

(Reply off record.) 

General Myers. There are about 2,731 spaces there at the present 
time, and we propose to dispose of one-third of them. They are all 
theater of operations type and have not been maintained. 

Mr. Taser. You are going to get rid of 900? 
General Myers. Yes, sir. . 
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Mr. Taser. That will leave 1,800. How many are you planning 
to have? 

(Reply off record.) 

Mr. Taser. What are you going to do with them? They are there 
for training; is that it—or what? 

Colonel Rocers. There will be, of course, a small permanent party 
there, but the most of those people will be either training as MATS 
transport crews or handling transient aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. You did have barracks there for quite a considerable 
number of people in the last war? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

Colonel Rocrers. Two thousand seven hundred. 

Mr. Taper. Now you say there are only 1,800 of those that are 
usable? 

Colonel Rogers. That can be repaired. 

Mr. Taser. That can be rehabilitated? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. They were theater-of-operations-type 
buildings—tar-paper siding and tar-paper roofs. 

Mr. Taser. The whole business? 

Colonel Rocrers. Yes, sir; every one of them. 

General Myers. There was 2 total of 4,432 in the last war. Cur- 
rently there are 2,700. Some of them have been taken down. 

Colonel Rocrers. Some burned down, also. 


Travis Air Force Bass, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Travis Air Force base. 

Colonel Rocers. Travis is located 6 miles east-northeast of Fair- 
field, Calif. It is our MATS west coast port of embarkation. 

Mr. Manon. It is a very important installation? 

Colonel Rogerrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It has been since the beginning of the Korean war? 

Colonel Rocers. Travis Air Force Base is located on 3,745 acres 
of land of which 5 acres are leased at a rental of $242 per annum 
and 3,740 acres were acquired by the Government in fee at a cost 
of $305,738. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been used 
continually since that time. The planned use for this base is for 
operational units. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to 
support the planned mission and the Department of the Air Force 
has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized 
for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has an investment of $45,495,000 at this base. 
The runway system and the building area are being fully utilized but 
the present facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life 
construction. 

The present request for the base is $14,180,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $584,000; housing, $6,- 
537,000; hangars and shops, $2,297,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Taper. Where is this? 

General Timpertake. Half way between San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, generally. 
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Mr. Taser. Out in the hills? 
General TimBerLAKE. No, sir; on the flats just outside the fog 
area from the bay. 
Mr. Manon. The traffic from this area has been tremendous since 
the beginning of the Korean war? 
Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. You had quite a lot of barracks and that sort of thing 
there in the last war; did you not? 

Colonel Rogers. Yes, sir. 

General Myrrs. Quite a few of those are also theater-of-operations 
type of construction. 

Mr. Taner. How many did you have in the last war? 

General Myrrs. Two thousand one hundred and ninety. 

Mr. Taser. Was not that a bigger outfit than that in the last war? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. It seems like it was—1,264 officers’ 
quarters and 2,190 airmen’s quarters. Those were theater of opera- 
tions type of construction in the last war. That is a total of 3,300. 

Mr. Taser. You are planning to have what? 

General Myers. There have been some added since that time. At 
the present time we have 3,521 airmen spaces there plus 141 for WAC 
enlisted and 334 officers. That is a total of nearly 4,000. 

Mr. Taner. And you are wanting to put in 2,450 men? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And 157 bachelor officer quarters. 

General Myrrs. We propose to dispose there of 1,359 theater of 
operations type buildings. Most of them are located in an area en- 
tirely inaccessible to the operating area, besides being theater of opera- 
tions type construction that has deteriorated. In other words, it is 
in a distant area. 

Mr. Taser. They were built a long ways away? 

General Myers. Nearly 2 miles, I would guess. 

General TimBeRLAKE. It was a construction camp. 

Mr. Taser. It was a construction camp? 

General Timpertake. This land was set aside for a construction 
base north of the base, about 2 miles beyond the base. It is in per- 
fectly horrible condition now. I was out there in May. 

Colonel Wrinert. They were not any good when they were built 
in the first place, because I was on that job when it started, and it was 
really terrible. The lumber we got was not any good when it was 
put up. 

Morrison Arr Force Base 


BARRACKS 


Colonel Rogers. You wanted to know why we had that number 
of barracks in the build-up at Morrison. Colonel Schuyler can speak 
on that point. 

Colonel Scuuyter. Mr. Chairman, we have space in existing bar- 
racks for 1,276 enlisted men. These barracks will require some 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. Taser. You have what? 
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Colonel SchuyLer. 1,276 in barracks, and we are proposing to 
build 

Colonel Rocrers. This is found on page B-150, the last item, item 20. 

Mr. Taper. You are proposing 84 bachelor officers’ quarters, 
1,811 barracks; you have got how much? 

Colonel Scuuyter. That will give us a total space, when the 
barracks are built, for 3,087. The requirements—— 

Mr. Taser. That only allows 1,200. I understood there were 
3,200. 

Colonel ScuuyLer. We will have 3,087 barracks space. 

Mr. Taser. I understood the gentleman here to tell us that you 
had 3,200 at the present time. 

Colonel Lana. That was less the 

Mr. Taser. What is the number you have got now? Do you 
have this 1,800? 

Colonel Scuuyter. The total number of people who will be there 
when we reach full strength-—— 

Mr. Taser. No; I am asking how much barracks space have you 
got; how many are there now? 

Colonel ScuuyLer. One thousand two hundred and seventy-six. 

Mr. Taser. One thousand two hundred and seventy-six. 

Colonel Scuuyuer. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is what you have there at this time; all you have? 

Colonel Scuuyter. No. This is only the mobilization construction 
which we had. We had some temporary, what we call the theater-of- 
operations type, one-story buildings, which had been torn down. In 
addition to that there were some improvements which had been 
removed by the city or the county. So that 1,276 remain. 

Mr. Taser. That is what you are going to rehabilitate? 

Colonel Scuuyter. Yes. 








REHABILITATION OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of that rehabilitation down there turned out 
pretty good. 

Colonel Scuuyier. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to the reports I have—at comparatively 
low cost, and the men are pretty well satisfied all the way through, 
although some of the previews we were given here were pretty sour, 
telling us they would not be satisfied and that the men would be 
unhappy, but it turned out just the opposite. 

Colonel Scnuyuer. I think there are two different types of barracks 
that we are talking about. The mobilization barracks, the two-story 
buildings which we built just before the war, or at the very beginning 
of the war; in many cases they can be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Scrivner. No: I am talking about the one-story building, 
what has been referred to as the tarpaper shacks. I think cre 
Mr. Sikes will be able to throw some light on that. 

Mr. Taser. We saw some of them at Eglin and also MacDill, and 
the officers told us that they were no good, but the men themselves, 
when we asked them, told us that they were all right. We were told 
that the men would not be happy, but some of the men told us that 
they were, and they had been through a bad winter. 

General TimpBerLakr. There are two ways of doing this, Mr. 
Chairman. We can either replace one-third of the TO type, as I 
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brought out yesterday, and do the minimum amount on the remain- 
ing two-thirds to last us over a period of 2 years. Or we can put ina 
good rehabilitation job. Now, the TO job is quite expensive; it runs 
$500 to $600 per man. 

We have had some excellent jobs done and it has been costly. The 
barracks we are talking about rehabilitating, and we have the author- 
ity in another part of this bill, but have no funds for it, are the mobili- 
zation type of barracks, which as Colonel Schuyler said were built 

rior to the start of the war; I think it was in January, and Pear! 
larbor happened in December, when General Arnold and General 
Somerville decided that we had to get this thing going, we had to 
stop building the mobilization type. 

Mr. Taser. We saw MacDill early in the year, the mobilization 
type of barracks which were being rehabilitated at a relatively small 
cost. 

Mr. Manon. You do not intend to stop rehabilitating barracks of 
that type? 

General TimMBeERLAKE. That is right, we do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those were the new type—— 

Mr. Manon. They were the mobilization type. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; the two-story wood. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, frame. 

General TrmMBeERLAKE. Turner Air Force Base, Moody, and other 
places having the mobilization type in fair condition. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Off the record. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like Mr. Sikes to give us his thought on it. 
We are talking here about the barracks in that area. Mr. Sikes, have 
you been down there recently to see what is going on? 

Mr. Srxes. I certainly have. I have seen one of the best jobs of 
rehabilitation at Eglin Air Force Base that I have seen anywhere, 
and it was done at comparatively low cost. I believe the committee 
saw those barracks before the rehabilitation took place. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Eglin asked the committee’s help in getting approval 
of funds to rehabilitate the barracks. They have taken these tarpaper 
shacks, which you saw; reroofed them, patched the walls, put in new 
sills where needed; they have put on new screens; they have put in 
new floors; they have put in wainscoting and in some cases wallboard 
above the wainscoting, and they added paint and new lighting fixtures 
and wall plugs. 

There are slightly more than 100 of those buildings of all kinds. 
I believe the figure is 115. Eglin did the whole job for about $200,000. 
Some buildings naturally had more work done on them than others, 
but for the money it was the best job of rehabilitation that I have 
seen. They have made comfortable buildings with attractive interiors 
out of them. I think wherever we have a rehabilitation job, it will 
be well to use this as an example of the accomplishment that is possible 
at reasonable cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the reaction of the men? 

Mr. Stxes. I talked to so ne of the men last week and they were 
delighted at what they now have; at least, in comparison with what 
they had previously. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we were told it costs about $500 per man? 
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General TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That job at Eglin would be considerably less than 
$500 per man. : 

Mr. Stxes. The Eglin example would average more nearly a hun- 
dred per man oe buildings of all types. I think the actual barracks 
costs will run higher. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force is not undertaking to say that the 
type of thing done at Eglin is not worth while, is it? 

General TimBeRLAKE. Yes, under certain circumstances, depending 
upon the condition of the buildings, we say it is not worth while for 
the whole amount of barracks we are talking about, the TO type of 
barracks. The frames of many of these buildings were put up of 
very poor timber, and the studding, I think, is practically all we are 
saving. As Mr. Sikes explained to you, we are putting in new floors; 
and in most cases we have to put in new studding and we have to put 
in new sills, new roofs and what would be left? You would have the 
2 by 4 frame. 

Mr. Manon. Of course it all depends upon each individual case. 

General TimBperRLaAke. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You could not lay down a rule of thumb covering 
them all? 

General TimpertaAke. That is right. 

General Myers. The toilet facilities are not in the building. 

Mr. Sixes. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they are better than alot of people have lived in 
for many years. 

Oxnarp Arr Force Bass, Catir. 


Mr. Manon. Tell us about the situation at Oxnard, Colonel Dryer. 

Colonel Dryer. Oxnard Flight Strip is under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Roads Administration. 

Mr. Taser. What was the question we had up? 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


General Myers. Concerning the purchase of land. The fact is this 
is a walnut grove involving a high restoration cost on the land. 

Mr. Taper. This is where they had a nut grove, walnut grove. 

Colonel Dryer. The situation of the land here is particularly com- 
plicated, because this black strip [indicating] is under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Roads Administration, which will be made available 
to us under permit. This much of the land [indicating] is recapture 
land, but is now owned by Ventura County and can be recaptured or 
leased. The land that would be acquired for extending the runway 
and expanding the facilities would be this land in here |indicating on 
plat]. And the land along this runway has to be acquired in fee 
lindicating}. 

Mr. Srkes. All of the 646 acres? 

Colonel Dryer. That is 362 acres. 

Mr. Sikes. At how much? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Stkes. How much per acre? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. That is the walnut grove? 
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Colonel Dryer. The walnut grove is located up in this area [indi- 
cating], but the rest of this land I think is highly developed farming 
land with a great deal of irrigating wells; it is all highly develope .d 
farming land. 


POSSIBILITY OF SELECTING ALTERNATE SITE 


Mr. Stxes. Let us discuss the possibility again of going into another 
location. Is it mountainous terrain which is limiting the locations? 

Colonel Dryer. You run into the same situation if you go in this 
direction or that direction [indicating]. You run into the same kind 
of land. Of course there are some mountains up here [indicating], 
and the land stops up here [indicating]. But as you go in either direc- 
tion you have the same situation in building on the land. 

Mr. Srxes. Who can give us a positive statement about what the 
land situation is in either direction and what it would cost to acquire 
other land which might be used? 

Colonel Dryer. The latest report which we have from the engi- 
neers, Who made the on-the-site survey on this inquiry, indicated that 
all the surrounding land was highly developed farming land and 
walnut groves. 

Mr. Sikes. What does the report say about the availability of 
other tracts? 

Colonel Dryer. It did not cover the acquisition of other tracts 
because the requirement that the command has given the engineers 
indicated that the land was to be for runway extension in this direc- 
tion [indicating]. 

Mr. Sikes. | believe we were told that there is no other location 
which is considered suitable for the purpose of this base? 

General Myers. That is correct; theré is no other geographical 
location within the area that will meet the requirements, that is, the 
tactical requirements. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we are going to have to get more justification 
on this than we have at this moment. It is going to be difficult to 
explain to Congress why we had to buy land at the quoted cost per 
acre in this particular location. 

General Myers. We have to establish the fact that there is no 
— location. When you once fix on this location and bring the 

‘eal estate land report into the picture and show that the lease of 
this land and the restoration charges would be approximately $1 
million at the end of the lease, well, it is very definitely to the ad- 
vantage of the Government to purchase the land. 

Mr. Taser. It is more than $1 million 

Colonel Dryer. There are only 362 acres for fee acquisition. The 
remainder of the 284 acres are perpetual easement. 

Mr. Stxes. Assurance has been given the committee that the matter 
has been very carefully examined because of the high cost of the land, 
and they were unable to find land anywhere else. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it is my suggestion that we ask the Air 
Force to provide the committee with a ‘complete statement on what 
other sites were examined, and what the comparative cost would be 
of other sites, so we will have a complete picture, as complete as 
possible, if we approve this item. 
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Mr. Manon. Without objection, Mr. Sikes’ suggestion will be 
complied with. 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Taner. I did not get the story that was told us this morning, 
but is there presently at this set-up anything i in the nature of runways 
and other facilities that might be of use in connection with the opera- 
tion of the airfield? 

Colonel Dryer. This air strip, runway strip, is practically all we 
have in the way of improvements on the ground. 

Mr. Tarer. How big is it? 

General Myers. Five thousand feet. 

Colonel Dryer. Five thousand feet; that is the runway. 

Mr. Tarer. Is this being used as an airport? 

Colonel Dryer. No. It is under the Public Roads Administration, 
and that with a lease to the County of Ventura—all this land in here; 
this is Ventura County, but I do not believe it has now been acquired. 

Mr. Taser. Are there other buildings there? 

Colonel Dryer. A pumphouse right in here, and that pump will 
be used. 

Mr. Taser. That is not a very big item. 

Colonel Drysr. No. 

Mr. Taser. Two or three thousand dollars, or maybe five thousand. : 

Colonel Dryer. Yes. 4 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. a 

(Off the record discussion.) 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN SELECTION OF OTHER SITES 


General TimBerLaAKeE. In connection with this land, when we had 
the civilian panel, which appeared before the committee, they took 
a dim view of this land cost. Colonel Lang was the adviser to one of 
the panel groups, and I wonder if it might not be helpful if he would 
explain to the committee the other areas that were looked into. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they did not get any better results than they did 
at Wichita, it would not help much. 

Mr. Manon. The fact of the matter is that they cannot do a great 
deal in 2 weeks. 

General Trimpersake. I thought though that Colonel Lang might 
tell you what other areas were examined. 

Colonel Lana. 1 do know that as a result—Mr. Christopher Chenery 
was on this particular panel, and he started off taking a very dim view, 
I remember, because of the cost. And we had reports from another F 
area. There were three or four officers who came in and we discussed 
this matter in great detail including other bases. Then we sent a 
request back to the commanding officer, asking him to review all the 
possible sites, all the way up to Klamath, Oreg., and down to Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Mr. Sixes. Point out the areas, if you will, that were considered as 
possible locations. 

Colonel Lang. Klamath is up in here in Oregon, and San Diego is 
down below Los Angeles. 

We asked to investigate all possible sites between the extremes, as 
an alternative if this were considered absolutely essential, or if they 
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had to have this field as an Air Force Base, and it was found that there 
were no others. 
Santa Barbara, Santa Maria, and Point Magu were investigated. 
Point iy was found to be fully occupied by the Navy. There 


were others, but those are the ones I can recall offhand. I think there 
were eight or nine we looked into. 

This discussion took place over about, 2 or 3 weeks, and after 
considering all the factors and after getting the recommendation back 
from the command, we finally concluded that even though it was 
expensive, it would be more economical to go into Oxnard, because 
while the real estate was expensive, still there was an existing strip 
that did reduce the cost under what it would have been had we just 
started from scratch. 

(Off the record discussion.) - 

Mr. Manon. All right, are there any further questions about this 
project? | 

Mr. Taper. No. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General. 

General TimBeRLAKE. The next command is the Continental Air 
Command. Colonel Webster, representing the commanding general 
of the Continental Air Command will present that justification. 


CONTINENTAL AIR COMMAND 


WITNESS 


COL. HOWARD E. WEBSTER, REPRESENTING THE CONTINENTAL 
AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Wesstrer. Mr. Chairman, I will discuss briefly the mission 
of the Continental Air Command. 

The mission of the Continental Air Command is to discharge within 
the continental United States the field responsibilities of the Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, including general supervision of 
the Air National Guard. It also has to do with miscellaneous admin- 
istrative functions assigned by the Chief of Staff and the training of 
aviation engineers assigned to the United States Air Force. 

To exercise these responsibilities the Continental Air Command 
is broken down into four geographic areas, the northeastern part of 
the United States, the Central and Northern States, the Southeast 
and Southern States, and the Western States. 

On this chart here are also indicated the various locations of head- 
quarters and bases of the Continental Air Command including the 
locations where the Air Force Reserve training centes are being formed 
for which this construction program is largely made up. 


Mircuet Air Force Bass, N. Y. 


At Mitchel Air Force Base, which is the first base, we have $431,000 
requested for a mess hall. This is covered in the construction program 
book on page B-148. This is a 21,800-square-foot mess hall. That 
is required to make up for the deficiency at Mitchel Air Force Base 
in the eating facilities for the troops who are stationed there. 
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Mitchel Air Force Base is located approximately 30 miles from the 
heart of New York City on Long Island. 

It is located on 1,064 acres of land, 47 acres are leased, and 1,017 
acres are Government-owned. It was initially occupied in 1917 and 
has been used continually since that time. The planned use of the 
base is for a command headquarters, and an operational unit. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this 
base. 

The Government has invested $17,944,000 at this base. The runway 
system and building area are being fully utilized but present facilities 
must be augmented with new 25- year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $431,000. The major items are: 
housing, and messing, $392,000; utilities, $39,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to all items included in the pending request 
for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Your total requirement would appear to be $431,000? 

Colonel Wesster. That is correct, $392,000 for the mess hall, and 
$39,000 for the utilities that go along with the mess hall. 

Mr. Manon. All right; we have the breakdown before us here. 
What is the next project? 


Reserve TRAINING CENTERS 


Colonel Wesster. In the next project I am going to include all of 


the Air Force Reserve training centers. To carry out the training 
of these reservists 30 geogr aphic metropolitan areas have been selected 
at. which to have Reserve training centers. They have to have week- 
end training and a permanent party staff of Air Force personnel who 
live and work there every day in the year, but the reservists just come 
there for training during the week ends. 

In order to facilitate the necessary technical and operational 
facilities for them this construction is needed. 

I will enumerate the bases, for which appropriations are being 
asked, Akron-Canton, Ohio; Seattle-Tacoma, Wash.; Marietta, Ga.; 
Houston, Tex.; Baltimore, Md.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; ; Cineinnatt, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bedford, Mass. i in the environs of Boston; Njagara 
Falls, N. Y.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are other locations where these Reserve training centers are 
formed, but we are not asking for any funds for this fiscal year for 
those centers. 

The facilities generally required include barracks and mess halls for 
the permanent party, technical and academic training structures, and 
demountable houses for the reservists and the necessary utilities. 

We are proposing a few minor facilities that do not exist, such as 
maintenance equipment, and AIO shops in some places, and some 
small warehouses, but that is the general nature of Reserve training- 
center requirements. Every effort is made to utilize existing facilities, 
and where they do not exist construction is required and funds are 
being requested for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total amount being requested for the 
whole program? 
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Colonel Wesster. The total amount requested for the whole pro- 
gram is $15,000,000 for this fiscal vear. 
Mr. Manon. What is the mission of the Continental Air Command? 


MIsSsION OF CONTINENTAL AIR COMMAND 


Colonel Wrsstrer. The mission of the Continental Air Command is, 
and I can read it from the regulations. It is organized primarily to 
discharge within the continental limits of the United States the field 
responsibilities of the Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
with respect to the Reserve forces for the Department of the Air Force 
that are assigned to the Continental Air Command, including super- 
vision and inspection of the Air National Guard of the United States. 
Next, domestic emergencies, and third miscellaneous administrative 
functions. 

In the event of war or other national emergency, to mobilize the 
units and/or individuals of the Air Force Reserve that are assigned to 
the Continental Air Command. 

The miscellaneous responsibilities as indicated, then, are various, but 
specifically the important one for consideration here is the supervision, 
inspection, training, and preparation for deployment of the aviation 
engineers of which | am goig to speak in a moment, 


AVIATION ENGINEERS 


Mr. Manon. Where do you have your aviation engineers? 

Colonel Wrsstrer. The aviation engineers are located at four dif- 
ferent bases, one of which does not show up here, and three that are 
shown here, for which funds. are being requested by the Continental 
Air Command, Camp Beale at Marysville, Calif., which is approxi- 
mately 13 miles east of Marysville, Camp Wolters, now known at 
Wolters Air Force Base, Tex., which is near Mineral Wells. 

Mr. Manon. And near Fort Worth. 

Colonel Werster. Yes, and Orlando, Fla., which is east of the city 
of Orlando. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What is the relationship, if any, between the Con- 
tinental Air Command and the Air Defense Command? 

Colonel Wunstrrr. There now is no relationship, but formerly the 
Continental Air Command included the Air Defense Command, up 
until January 1, 1951. 

Mr. Mauon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you now give us the picture of your requirements 
at the various Reserve training centers and the funds which you re- 
quire at each base? 

Colonel Wusstrer. Yes, sir. 

Also give us a breakdown of your requirements as to every building 
and structure that is proposed under this program. 

Colonel Wrsster. Yes, sir. 
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Axron-Canton Arrport, OHIO 


Akron-Canton Airport is located 11 miles south-southeast of 
Akron, Ohio, on 1,160 acres of land owned by Summit County, Ohio. 
It is roposed to acquire a portion of this airport for the purpose of 
odablibne an Air Force Reserve training center. Present facilities 
at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has no present investment at this base. It is 
necessary to augment existing facilities with new 25-year-life con- 
struction in order to provide for the proposed mission of this base. 

The present request for the base is $1,558,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements $274,000; hangars and 
shops $380,000; training facilities $431,000; housing $240,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, Colonel, what is your next base? 


BoeinGa Freitp, Was. 


Colonel Werster. Boeing Field is located 5 miles southeast of 
Seattle, Wash., on 456 acres of land owned by King County. It was 
initially occupied in 1942 and turned over to King County in 1947. 
The planned use of this base is for Reserve training. Present facili- 
ties at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission, and 
the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $8,928,847 at this base. The runway 
area and some of the buildings still exist but must be augmented with 
new 25-vear-life construction to provide for the proposed mission of 
this base. : 

The present request for this base is $1,870,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements and fuel storage facilities, 
$212,000; housing, $440,000; storage and shops, $223,000; hangars 
and technical buildings, $844,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. If there are no further ques- 
tions we will pass on to the next base. 


Dossins Arr Force Bases, Ga. 


Colonel Wesstrer. Dobbins Air Force Base is located 2 miles south- 
east of Marietta, Ga., on 2,156 acres of Government-owned land. 
It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been used continuously 
since that time. The planned use of the base is for Reserve training. 
Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned 
mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at anv other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed 
for this base. 
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The Government has a present investment of $5,987,708 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized. Augmentation with 
new 25-year-life construction is necessary to provided for the proposed 
mission of this base. 

The present request for the base is $361,000. Included in the major 
items are the following: Technical buildings $361,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL Bitty MitrcHevit Fieip, Wis. 


Colonel Wesstrrr. The next base, General Billy Mitchell Field, 
located 6 miles south of Milwaukee, Wis., on 1,376 acres of land ow aa 
by Milwaukee County. It was initially occupied in 1942 and turned 
over to Milwaukee County in 1948. It is planned to acquire a por- 
tion of the base for the proposed mission. The planned use of the 
base is for Reserve training. Present facilities at this base are inade- 
quate to support this planned mission and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $2,277,355 at this base. The runway 
system is remaining and must be augmented with new 25-year-life 
construction to provide for the proposed mission of this base. 

The present request for this base is $1,950,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Hangar and pavements, $776,000; 
housing, $440,000; utilities and storage, $241,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. What is the next base? 


Frienpsuip Ark Force Bass, Mp. 


Colonel Wesster. Friendship Air Force Base is next and it is 
located 13 miles southwest of Baltimore, Md., on 3,141 acres of city- 
owned land. The base has not been oc cupied by the Air Force and 
the date of initial occupancy has not been definitely determined. 
The planned use of the base is for Air Transport, Headquarters 
Research and Development Command, and Air Reserve training. 
Present facilities at the base are inadequate to support this planned 
mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be used for the purposes proposed for 
this base. 

The money expended in the construction of this base included ap- 
proximately $2,600,000 in Federal aid. The base consists of three 
runways, aprons, taxiways, and an administration building, all in 
excellent condition. In order to provide for the planned mission of 
this base, augmentation with new 10-year-life construction is re- 
quired. 

The present request for the base is $42,641,000. Included in the 
ros ig items are the following: pavements, $3,384, 000; refueling facili- 
ties, $1,895,000; housing, $16,650,000; hangars and shops, $3,533,000 ; 
medical facilities, $4,351,000; storage, ‘$1,687,000; utilities, $6,453,000. 
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The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Taser. What can you tell us about the situation at Friendship 
as it relates to this activity? 

General TimBeRLAKeE. The movement of the large MATS activity, 
the Atlantic port of aerial embarkation from Friendship to McGuire 
will have nothing to do with the location of this unit at Friendship. 

This is located there to be near the metropolitan center of Baltimore. 
It is a unit within itself. Am I correct on that? 

Colonel Wesster. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taner. And you have a right to use this for this particular 
purpose? 

General TimBerRLAKeE. As I understand it, we have not negotiated 
for this particular thing yet, have we? 

General Myers. No, not yet. 

Mr. Taser. But you expect you are going to get it? 

General TimBEeRLAKE. Yes, sir; this is not something that would be 
of any great difficulty to the airport authorities. 

Mr. Taser. To the local airport? 

General TimBerLAKE. That is right, sir. 


GREATER Cincinnati Arrport, Ky. 


Colonel Wersrer. The next base is Greater Cincinnati Airport 
which is located 8 miles west of Covington, Ky. on 928 acres of land 
owned by Kenton County, Ky. It is planned to acquire a portion 
of this base for an Air Force Reserve Training Center. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base that might be utilized fer the purposes proposed for this 
base. 

The Government has no present investment at this base. It is 
necessary to augment existing facilities with new 25-vear-life con- 
struction in order to provide for the proposed mission of this base. 

The present request for this base is $2,207,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $396,000; hangars and 
shops, $380,000; training facilities, $431,000; housing, $440,000; 
utilities, $185,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed to the next base, Colonel. 


GREATER PitrsBpuRGH AIRPORT, Pa. 


Colonel Wrsster. Greater Pittsburgh Airport is located 5 miles 
southwest of Coraopolis, Pa., on 1,129 acres of land leased from the 
county of Alleghany for a nominal rental and area is ample for the 
mission. It was initially occupied in 1944 and has been used con- 
tinually since that time. The planned use of the base is for an 
operational unit and Air Reserve training. Present facilities at this 
base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has no suitable fa@ilities at any other base that 
might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 
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The Government has a present investment of $2,684,307 at this base. 
The runway system and building area are being fully utilized but the 
present facilities must be augmented with new 10-vear-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $2,523,000. Included in the 
major items are ‘the following: Housing and messing, $1,665,000; 
administrative buildings, $233,000; utilities, $260,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. If there are no further ques- 
tions, proceed to the next base. 


Hanscom Arr Force Bass, Mass. 


Colonel Wresster. Hanscom Air Force Base, formerly known as 
Bedford Army Airfield, is located approximately 1 mile south of 
Bedford, Mass. Exclusive use of 90 acres and buildings located 
thereon, together with joint use of the airport proper, are held under 
lease. It was initially occupied in 1943, disposed of to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts by quitclaim deed dated September 30 and 
October 15, 1947, and supplement dated June 9, 1948, which provided 
for recapture rights. The planned use of the base is for an opera- 
tional unit and Air Reserve training. Present facilities at this base 
are inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $3,240,181 at this 
base. The runway system and much of the building area still exist 
and are being fully utilized but the present facilities must be aug- 
mented with new 10-year-life construction. 

The present’ request for the base is $3,770,008, Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $603,000; hangars and 
shops, $312,000; refueling facuities, $360,000; housing and messing, 
$1,203,000; storage, $239,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What is your next base? 


NraGARA Fatus Municipat Arrport, N. Y. 


Colonel Wesster. Niagara Falls Municipal Airport is next and is 
located 4% miles east of Niagara Falls, N. Y., on.735 acres of land. 
It was initially occupied in 1942 and subsequently turned over to 
the city of Niagara Falls. On March 1, 1951, the Air National 
Guard units located at this base were ordered into active military 
service and the base has been used by the Air Force since that date. 
The planned use of the base is for an operational unit and Air Reserve 
training. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
the planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

he Government invested $3,300,000 at this base during World 
War II. The runway system and buildings are being utilized but 
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must be augmented with new 10-year-life construction to meet the 
planned mission of the base. 

The present request for the base is $2,451,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing, $1,257,600; utilities, $488,000 ; 
storage, $239,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. I believe we have one more 
base in the Reserve training bases. 


North PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT, Pa. 


Colonel Wesster. North Philadelphia Airport is located 12 miles 
northeast of Philadelphia, Pa., on 1,800 acres of land owned by the 
city of Philadelphia. It is planned to acquire a portion of this base 
for the purpose of establishing an Air Force Reserve training center. 
Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned 
mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be utilized for the pruposes proposed 
for this base. 

The Government has no present investment at this base.- It is 
necessary to augment existing facilities with new 25-vyear-life con- 
struction in order to provide for the preposed mission of this base. 

The present request for the base is $2,100,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $396,000; hangars and 
shops, $380,000; training facilities, $431,000; housing, $440,000; utili- 
ties, $185,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AvIATION ENGINEER PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. All right; what are your next projects? 

Colonel Wresster. Aviation engineer projects. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to justify the aviation engineer proj- 
ects? 

Colonel Wrsster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to present those now? 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 


Camp Brats, Catir. 


Colonel WexnstrerR. Camp Beale is located 12 miles east of Marys- 
ville, Calif. This installation comprising 86,309 acres of land was 
transferred to the Department of the Air Force in November 1948 by 
the War Assets Administration. The planned use of the base is for 
training. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $3,325,000 at this 
base. However, augmentation with new 10-year-life construction is 
necessary to provide for the proposed mission of this base. 
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The present request for the base is $34,524,000.°: Included..in-the 
major items are the following: Housing, $17, 779, (1005 utilities, $4. 
559,000; shops, $3,336,000. it 

The committee has been. provided with the detailed sakormaliane 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds.. ; 

We are requesting $34,524,000 for the construction. of troop facilities, 
housing, technical facilities, and base complement facilities for) 11 
aviation engineer battalions and the necessary headquarters. and: 
supporting units. That is on page B-27 of the. Juatifieations, « ict 

Mr. Taper. Is this a gic new set-up? 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, si 

Mr. Taper. You mean just for the engineers. It has been used by 
the Air Force? 

Colonel Werster. Yes, sir; it has been used by the Ais Fore e 
before, as a bombing and gunnery range, 

Mr. Taper. But not as an airfield? 

Colonel Wesster. No, sir; not as an airfield. ei edt 

Mr. Taser. You had to start right from scratch? : ee 

Colonel Wresster. Yes, sir; we had to start frorn scratch; THere 
were some existing structures there which were in very poor comdition, 
very dilapidated. 


~¥ 
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Mr. Taser. There were no barracks at all? it 4d gee 
Colonel Wexsster. No, sir; there were no barrae ks at all; . they were 


all removed. | bat ve 
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CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO SELECTION OF ALTERNATE ‘SIPES: / 
j ‘Ff 


Mr. Manon. Could you not have found better places than: Camp 
Beale and Camp Wolters for these installations? Of course,. E:am 
interested in my State but I am speaking now purely from the stand- 
point of conserving: public funds where possible. -Did you. have 
facilities elsewhere that would have been more appropriate? «=, .: ; 

Colonel Wexster. No, sir; and a very exhaustive study -wasi made 
at the time the requirement existed to house the first aviation engineer 
units that arrived, and the place that was selected was that: which 
existed at Orlando in order to utilize that base to the maximum as 
aviation engineers were sent there. A study was made to ldcate 
succeeding units at other installations which were either already in the 
possession of the Air Force or in the possession of the Department of 
the Army or one of the other defense departments. Wolters’ and 
Beale were the only two, I believe, that were made available to the 
Department of the Air Force that would, in anywise, meet the reqnfire- 
ments operationally and technically. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we had the requirement of locating 
some of these units immediately, and we picked Orlando because it was 
available at that time, and we could get them in there. We made 
exhaustive studies and surveys of all ‘Ar my installations, as well as 
Navy installations, but primarily Army installations, that might “4 
used for this purpose. 

We obtained Camp Wolters, and we spent an awful lot of time trying 
to find another location. We surveyed every possible Army. instal 
lation that might be utilized in the United States, and we were unable 
to get any, and we finally chose Beale, because we did have land there, 
and we did have son: e facilities that were mentioned. The hospital, 
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although it is a theater of operations type of construction, is existing, 
and some of the utilities are existing, and the railroad is existing. 
ft offered the best location we could find. We had to find a home for 
these people and get started. We have started on Beale with rehabili- 
tation funds and have rehabilitated the hospital. 

Mr. Manon. You have done a lot of work at Camp Wolters? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I personally know something about Camp Wolters. 
It has many advantages. I presume you could not find a better place. 

General Myers. No, sir; we could not find a better place. mp 
Wolters is not badly located. We would rather have put it in the 
south#astern part of the United States, but we just could not find 
any place where we had existing facilities. 


AVIATION ENGINEERS IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Taser. You had aviation engineers in the last war, did you not? 

Colonel Wesstmr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Where did you have them? 

eneral Asunsro. At that time, Mr. Taber, we were a part of the 
Army, and the Corps of Engineers was completely responsible with 
regard to the aviation engineers. 
_ Mr. Taser. Yes; but where were the aviation engineers quartered 
in the last war? Although they were under the Corps of Engineers 
of the Army they must have been assigned to an aviation depot. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where were they quartered? 

General AssNsio. We had various locations, sir. We had a 
center at Westover, and we had a center at Richmond. 

Mr..Manon. Richmond? 

General Astnsio. Richmond, Va. We had certaig.types of avia- 
tion engineer units at Mitchel Air Force Base. 

Colonel Wesster. And also Camp Blanding. 

General Myers. And MacDill. The bulk of them were at Mac- 
Dill, March, and Leonard Wood in the last war. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, those engineers were Army people, it was 
all Army engineers, but this other segment was developed to put avia- 
tion in 1t; is that correct or not? 

General Myers. That is right. We, in the past, have had these 
units scattered all around, a few or a detachment of them at one base 
or another doing rehabilitation work. 

Mr. Manon. Should we have aviation engineers in the Air Force 
anyway? Should this all be coordinated with the Army during these 
happy days of coordination or not? 

eneral Myers: We have coordinated it with the Army. They 
are Army personnel turned over to us for our operations, and further 
training. In order to give them proper unit training we have consoli- 
dated it where they can get the unit training and have them made 
ready to perform their combat mission, which is just as much a com- 
bat mission as the mission of any of our strategic air units, in the 
construction of airfields for the Air Force. 
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CONSIDERATION GIVEN CAMP BLANDING AS AN ALTERNATE SITE 


Mr. Sixes. Was Blanding considered as a training site for-aviation 

engineers? 
eneral Myers. I guess it was; I do not know. 

Colonel NEsuLEN. Yes, sir, it was. : 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any information available on the results of that 
consideration? 

General Myrrs. We surveyed Blanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I am wondering if there is not an opportunity for 
closer cooperation in your objectives and in your operation among 
services. The Army has proposed to build up, but not immediately to 
use Blanding. Why could not those facilities be turned over to 
people like the aviation engineers who have to have somewhere to 
train? Presumably you will be moving your people overseas as 
rapidly as possible after M-day arrives. That could be one of the 
places you would evacuate and turn it back to the Army for M-day 
requirements. J do not know whether it would possible or not. 
I am just thinking out loud. The facilities are there and they are 
being readied for use. 

General Myers. No, sir; because we will have additional require- 
ments for additional aviation engineers at that time. If we did that 
we would have to go out and find another place to train additional 
aviation engineering units, and would not have a place in being. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EsTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE AVIATION ENGINEERS FOR THE 
Arr Force 


Mr. Manon. It was the hope of Congress when we passed the 
unification bill that there could be the closest coordination and co- 
operation in our defense effort. It was thought that it would not be 
necessary for the newly created Air Force, so I understand, to have 
an exact replica of the Army or, shall I say, the Navy with respect 
to all of its organization, and the Air Force does not have the full 
set-up all the way down the line; does it, General Timberlake? 

General TimBeRLAKE. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. For example, the Quartermaster of the Army still has 
a very close working arrangement with you? 

General TimBerLAKE. Yes, sir; and buys all of our foodstuffs for us 
through their market centers. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have other outstanding examples that come 
to mind? 

General TrmperRLAKE. The Ordnance Department buys all of our 
armament; the Ordnance Department also buys all of our common- 
type motor vehicles. We buy some of the special-purpose vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. I assume there was some pulling and hauling in the 
Department of Defense relative to this air-engineer function. I am 
not asking that we rehash old controversies, but who made the decision 
that there would be the engineer set-up of this type in the Air Force? 
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General TimperLAKe. That was before my time. I would like 
General Myers to reply to that. 

General Myers. At the time of the National Defense Act and the 
Unification Act, it was the so-called Spaatz—Eisenhower agreement. 

Mr. Manon. Was it incorporated in legislation that was passed, 
or was it an agreement within the services? 

General Myers. It is an agreement within the services. 

Mr. Manon. Did the engineers, so far as you know, resist this 
program, Colonel Weinert? 

Colonel Wernert. No, sir. What we actually do is this: The Air 

Force utilizes the schools in existence of the Corps of Engineers, like 
Belvoir and Leonard Wood, to train. At the same time they train 
at) Army bulldozer operator, they train a bulldozer operator for the 
Air’ Force. They give these people their individual specialized 
training and then organize them into special units and turn them 
over to the Air Force. Then the Air Force trains the units in the 
construction of airfields and specific facilities for the use of the Air 
Force, so that there is no duplication of effort. 
‘Mr. Manon. It could be argued, whether successfully or not, that 
the engineers could have followed this thing clear on through and 
actually constructed the airfields that would be constructed and so 
forth under the jurisdiction of the Air Force; but I can easily see 
there are two sides to the question. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. The construction of facilities in the 
theaters of operations of course, is a matter for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force and comes under the theater commander. The logistic 
responsibilities and plans for the construction in theater of operations 
have been defined and set forth whereby the Air Force with the avia- 
tion engineers construct the air-base complex—in other words, the 
runways, fuel storage on the base, barracks, and other type of con- 
struction on the air base. Then the Army engineers under the 
theater commander construct the common facilities such as ports, 
main roads leading therefrom, railroads, bulk storage, and so forth. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CAMP BEALE 


’ Mr. Manon. At Camp Beale you have a very large program. I 
ébserve here a breakdown of all of the items in your estimated cost, 
and so forth, at Camp Beale. Is it the minimum required for this 
program, Colonel? 

Colonel Wesster. It is that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much have we previously approved for this 
program, General? 

General Asensio. We have not provided previously for Camp 
Beale. 

Mr. Manon. It was just authorized recently for this purpose for 
which you are asking for the money? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

’Mr. Manon. At least, the authorization bill has passed the House? 

General Asrenstio. Yes, sir. 

General TimpertAKe. There is no new construction money or 
public-works money. There has been some rehabilitation. 

General Myers. We have troops there now living in tents. 

Mr. Manon. What is the next one? : 
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Camp Wo ters, TEx. 


Colonel Wesster. The next is Wolters. Camp Wolters is located 
3 miles east of Mineral Wells, Tex. It is going to have aviation 
engineer battalions, with the necessary headquarters and supporting 
facilities and the base complement. It is to be a permanent base. 

It is now known as Wolters Air Force Base, and comprises 7,794 
acres of land. This installation was declared excess by the Army in 
1946 and disposed of during 1947, As of February 19, 1951, action 
was initiated by the Department of the Air Force to acquire by lease 
and fee the 7,794 acres and facilities remaining thereon. The planned 
use of the base is for training. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at another base which might 
be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

Approximately 25 percent of the original buildings and certain 
utilities still exist and are being utilized but the present facilities must 
be augmented by new 25-year-life construction to provide for the 
planned mission of the base. 

The present request for the base is $14,421,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing, $6,199,000; utilities, $1,363,- 
000; hospital and other medical buildings, $2,674,000; shops, 
$1,576,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. How much money have we already provided you for 
this project, General Asensio? It has been considerable, I believe. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

General AsEns10. $3,208,000 has been provided previously. 

Mr. Manon. This is another bite of $14,421,000 that you are re- 
questing? 

General AsEensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, when provision was made for the $3 million 
plus it was understood that was only a beginning for this project? 

General Asensio. It was. 

Mr. Manon. How much farther will we have to go beyond $14 
million to get a first-class operation at Camp Wolters? 

General Asensio. This authorization which is shown here completes 
our present requirements under the 95-wing program as presently 
visualized. 

BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. I note in the break-down of the items running from 1 
through 34 that barracks again is one of the very large items—over 
$5 million. And here you have a 200-bed hospital, $2,530,000, and 
numerous other projects of lesser cost. 

Of what are those barracks going to be constructed? You are 
asking $504,000 for BOQ’s. You probably will use masonry of some 
kind in this area. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is to be a permanent installation? 
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General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many people do you have there now? 

Colonel Wresster. There is now approximately a total of 4,000 
people. There is the Engineer Force headquarters, brigade head- 
quarters, group headquarters, and three battalions. 

Mr. Taser. Those are military people? 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. That is exclusive of civilian employees. 

Mr. Taper. You are asking for barracks for 2,346. How many 
people are you planning to have there? 

(Reply off record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many barracks do you have there now? 

General Myers. Approximately 2,600 existing—2,605. 

Mr. Taser. Where is Wolters? 

Colonel Wesster. It is 3 miles east of Mineral Wells, Tex. 

Mr. Taser. That does not mean anything to me. 

Colonel Wesster. Mineral Wells is 40 miles wesy of Fort Worth. 

Mr. Taser. About in the same latitude? 

Colonel Wesster. It is right in the heart of Texas. 

Mr. Taper. Not very far from Austin? 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes; away south. 


Ortanpo Arr Force Bass, Fia. 


Colonel Wesster. The last station is Orlando. This station is an 
existing Air Force installation. It is 2 miles east of the city of 
Orlando, Fla. The programed population of the base is aviation 
engineer battalions and group headquarters plus the base comple- 


ment. It is located on 2,718 acres of land of which 1,290 acres are 
Government-owned and the remaining 1,428 acres are leased. It was 
initially occupied in 1941 and has been used continuously since that 
time. The planned use of the base is for operational units. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
— base which might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this 
ase. 

The Government has invested $13,533,311 in this base. All exist- 
ing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 
10-vear-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $699,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing, $62,000; utilities, $112,000; 
storage and shops, $352,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a temporary need of the aviation engineer train- 
ing program, or is it a permanent part of the program? 

Colonel Werster. It is a permanent part of the program. 

General Asensro. It is a permanent part of the program but a 
es base over and above the basic structure of a 48-wing Air 

orce. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this the only use you have for Orlando, or will the 
base have other functions in the Air Force program? 

Colonel Werster. This is the only one now. 

Mr. Manon. You must have a pretty good set-up at Orlando 
already. I have not been there for some time. 
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Colonel Werstrer. The base was only reactivated for aviation 
engineer battalions in January of this year. 

Mr. Manon. There was a lot of construction already on the field? 

Colonel WersterR. That is correct. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. You have a lot of the regular facilities already in being? 

Colonel Werster. That is correct; we have the barracks for housing 
purposes. 

Mr. Sikes. How much have you spent in previous appropriations? 

General Asensio. Orlando has not been in the program previously 
for funding from the construction appropriations. 

Colonel Wesster. The structures down there have been rehabili- 
tated for use by the troops now there. However, we are asking 
approximately $700,000 to provide additional necessary technical and 
administrative facilities to support the requirements of these aviation 
engineers. 

General Asensto. That is cinder-block construction, and the only 
difference between that and permanent construction in the vicinity 
is the light roofs; so those buildings hold up very well. On the other 
hand, we had a wooden hospital down there, and that really went 
to pot. 

Eeurn Avuxiniary Fretp No. 1, Fua. 


Mr. Manon. What is the next? ; 
Colonel Wesster. The next is the Eglin Auxiliary Field No. 1, 
which is bemg included in the total requirements by the Air Proving 


Ground Command at Eglin. Included in the total amount is 
$7,825,000 worth of requirements for the aviation engineer comple- 
ment at Auxiliary Field No. 1. 

Mr. Stxes. How many people are you going to put at field No. 1? 

(Reply off the record.) 

General Asensio. If you remember, General Disosway testified in 
behalf of a portion of this. 

Mr. Taper. You have a lot of barracks in here. You have 800 in 
one place and several more somewhere else. 

Colonel Wresster. The only barracks are on pages F—16 and 17, 
of which there are none existing for the aviation engineers. The 
1,713 under item G-3 on page F-—16 cover the requirements for the 
airmen’s barracks for aviation engineers. Any other items on pages 
preceding and succeeding that page pertain to another air command, 
either the Proving Ground Command or the Training Command. 

We are asking for 1,713 airmen’s barracks to meet the requirements 
that are not met by airmen authorized to live off the base, plus the 
rehabilitation of one or two of the structures that are there. The total 
requirement for the aviation engineers is $7,825,000. It will be in- 
cluded in the $41 million requirement, I believe, for the total. 

Mr. Manon. We have already discussed all of the details of the 
Eglin base, which, incidentally, is one of the most important bases. 

Colonel Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, thank you, Colonel, 
You have given us a very excellent statement. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1951. 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY AND MAIN- 
TENANCE, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. JOHN GRIGGS, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

COL. W. O. SCHURTER, DEPUTY FOR MAINTENANCE PLANS, MAIN- 
TENANCE DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. DONALD L. PUTT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


BRIG. GEN. H. H. TWITCHELL, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
HQ, USAF 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing on the Air Force. 

I believe yesterday when we adjourned we had just had a little 
informal and perhaps off-the-record discussion with you, General 
Mundy, so that we are glad to have you before us and will be glad for 


you to present to us the requirements for the Air Matériel Command. 
Will you proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Munpy. Mr. Chairman, I have a short opening statement. 

The Air Matériel Command is the logistical command for the Air 
Force. As such, its mission is to procure, receive, store, issue, repair, 
and maintain all supplies needed by the Air Force in its world-wide 
operation. It does this through its headquarters at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, and its field procurement offices and 
depots. The depots do the wholesale job of supply and the depot 
level of maintenance and repair as well as technical surveillance of the 
Air Force bases within their areas. 

The AMC directive under the 95-wing program is to develop the 
depot capability to support this program on a one-shift basis—this to 
provide the potential for expansion under mobilization in event of 
war. Of course, we are on second and even third shifts today when 
either the materials or time is critical, and for peak loads. 

In planning to create this capability we have limited our requests 
for construction to that necessary to support what we call the “hard 
core” Air Force; that is, those depots which were in being and neces- 
sary under the 48-wing Air Force. There is one exception to this which 
I will explain m just a moment. The additional requirements over 
and above our construction requests will be met through recovery of 
former assets, lease, and contract. By recovery I mean such facilities 
as Gadsden, which is currently being recaptured, and Spokane, which 
—  Negenaen as a depot but used as a bomber base after World 
Var IT. 

I might mention at this time that the depot facilities in being were 
designed and built to support a very different type of equipment than 
that which the Air Force now employs. I have some charts here 
which I think will be of some interest to point this out. 

Our equipment has increased very much in weight, performance, 
speed, and complexity. We have the trainers going from the PT-13 
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in 1936 to the PT-33 at the present time. The weight has gone from 
2,700 pounds to 11,500 pounds; and the speed from 135 to 500 plus. 
In addition, the air frame and power plant and equipment -in: this 
aircraft have also increased in complexity. For example, the K-} 
bomb system today costs over $1,000,000; the bomb system used’ 
when I came into the Air Force cost approximately $5. 

Mr. Manon. What is the object of this discussion now? 

General Munpy. To show you that the current depots we have’ are 
inadequate to support the Air Force that we now have to support: 
Even without expanding, we would have to modernize our depots to 
take care of our current equipment. 

Mr. Manon. If an airplane traveled at a certain speed in 1936 and 
now travels at a certain speed, that is not one of the more serious 
aspects; is it? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. For instance, the B-47 wing skin is a 
tapered skin, and it takes special machinery to do the skin work on the 
airplane. Under the old system, that was not true. And to take care 
of the developments, the entire equipment of the depot is involved. 
The engine test cells for the equipment we have are involved. 

Mr. Manon. This chart shows that in 1936 the airplane had so 
many parts and now it has so many more parts. At that time it had 
so many motors and so forth and now it has so many motors; it had 
so much wiring, so many miles of wiring, and such and such a set-up. 
Do you have a chart showing that? 

General Munpy. I have not the charts along the lines you vincent 

Colonel Scuurter. I would like to add one thing. The man-hours 
of maintenance work required relate almost directly to the horse; 
power of the aircraft. 

General Munpy. Under bombers, we have gone from the B-18 in 
1936, where we show 18,000 parts, and the B-36 today has jets, and 
parts which run up to 42 ,000. 

And here is a comparison of the engines. These are related in 
actual size to the man standing at the left. The engine of the B—17, 
which was the work horse of World War II, was 1,200 horsepower; 
the number of parts was 7,921; the man-hours to overhaul were 250. 
The B-29 has 2,900 horsepower, with 19,000 parts, and going up to the 
B-50 with 21 000 parts and the time to overhaul at 850 man-hours. 

The next is the J-47, which is the modern jet engine. The number 
of parts is 11,500 and ‘490 hours to overhaul. Jet engines are being 
improved and developed very rapidly, and the engines being developed 
for us now are tremendous in size. 

This increase in size, horsepower, performance, and complexity of 
modern aircraft and the support that they require make it necessary 
that depot facilities be brought up to date and expanded in consonahce 
with the changes in equipment. These requests for construction con- 
tained in the construction program are for that purpose. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


For logistical support the United States has been divided into eight 
Air Matériel areas—the Sacramento Air Matériel Area, San Bernar- 
dino Air Matériel Area, Ogden Air Matériel Area, San Antonio Air 
Matériel Area, Oklahoma City Air Matériel Area, Mobile Air Ma- 
tériel Area, Warner Robins Air Matériel Area, and Middletown. 
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The northeastern part of the United States is called the Middle- 
town Air Matériel Area. This area contains 15 States, bounded on 
the west by Indiana and Michigan, on the south by West Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District, and contains all of the States northeast. 
This area contains 42 percent of our population and is the industrial 
and financial heart of the United States. This area is also charged 
with the support gf our forces in Europe and our allies under the 
MDAP. The Middletown Air Matériel Depot, located at Olmsted 
Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa., is the air matériel area depot which 
supports the northeast. Although this is a very good depot, its 
size today will not permit it to properly carry out its role since high 
performance aircraft cannot operate there. Middletown is one 
of our oldest depots, having been in existence since World War I. 
There is good know-how there. The people in this area are skilled 
craftsmen. The transportation facilities, both rail and motor, are 
extremely good. Its strategic location with respect to the east coast 
ports, particularly New York, is ideal since the transportation facilities 
are excellent and since it is far enough back to provide some defense 
against submarine attacks using guided missiles against the ports. 
The Middletown Depot is today and will continue to be fully utilized 
for the repair of such things as jet engines, instruments, and so forth, 
and as a supply depot. Additional depot facilities are needed to 
support this important section of the country, however. An ideal 
location exists at Lancaster, Pa., a distance of approximately 30 
miles. It is our intention to construct there a maintenance depot with 
sufficient supply warehousing to support this operation. This depot 
will maintain the latest jet type fighters and bombers. Its terrain will 
permit 10,000-foot runways and all-weather approaches. The 
combined facilities of Middletown and Lancaster will be capable of 
providing the area depot support plus the European support with 
which it is charged. We retain all of the advantages of the Middle- 
town area such as transportation, availability of skilled workers, 
and so forth, plus the economy afforded by having both under the 
same management. 

It is our intention to make Middletown the headquarters of the 
combined operations of the Middletown-Lancaster complex, which 
will accomplish the depot job for the northeast part of the United 
States. There is no other facility available in the Northeast for this 
purpose, and we consider this location the most desirable. We are 
prepared to give you more detailed information on this project if you 
so desire. 

MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY 


The request for maintenance and supply facilities is directly related 
to the 95-wing program and is computed by converting man-years of 
work to floor space, based on past experience. For example, it is an 
easy matter to forecast engine overhaul from the flying hour and air- 
craft program. This in turn gives the man-hours and floor-space 
requirement. In a similar manner our warehouse requirement is 
computed, based on the tonnage of supplies to be stored to support the 
program. I might say also, compared with commercial warehouse 
practices, we have compared this with Sears, Roebuck and other 
business firms. These conversion factors have been reviewed and 
accepted by several review boards, including the Bureau of the 
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Budget and a panel of outstanding businessmen who are experts In 
this field. In the review of the Air Force public works budget, the 
Bureau of the Budget were very thorough in their review. 1 might 
add also that our method of operation compares favorably with com- 
mercial practices. The sum total of our requirements as computed 
in the manner described above has been distributed to the “hard core’ 
depots on the basis of the planned work load, the ability of the com- 
munity to support the work load, and their projected future use. 

I have some statistics here. We are asking for an authorization of 
$267,121,000 and an appropriation of $108,198,000. ‘This includes 
all tenants on AMC depots. The Air Force has a policy of getting the 
most out of the depots and all bases. For example, at Mobile, 
MATS is a big tenant, and we bave a sizable request at Brookley for 
MATS for a hard core area and also a terminal for MATS operation. 
At Kelly Field we have quite an operation for MATS, and also have 
the Air Force Security Service at Kelly, but our total request for their- 
requirements is included in the cost I have given you. | 

For warehousing we are asking 6,336,000 square feet; for shops, 
544,850 square feet; hard stands, 171,750 square yards; administra- 
tive space, 278,900 square feet; land, 5,305 acres, most of it at Lan- 
caster; barracks for 2,448 men. 

As to Griffis Air Force base—that is an R. and D. base—— 

Mr. Taser. What is R. and D.? 

General Munpy. Research and development. We have a depot 
operation there along with the research and development laboratories. 
Ours is an electronics depot, and theirs is an electronics research 
facility. Also, Wright-Patterson includes a sizable R. and D. opera- 
tionnow. ‘The R. and D. amount included in the budget I will defend 
is $9,280,000, $9,280,000 being the R. and D. portion of the $108 
million. 

If there are any questions, I am prepared to furnish additional 
information. 

Brookley is on page D-1 and is our first depot on this program. 


LANCASTER BASE 


Mr. Rivey. As to Lancaster, when do you propose to ask for that 
authorization? 

General Munpy. We are asking for a certain appropriation now, 
and this is phased on our ability to buy land, for instance, at Lancaster. 
We need this now but are asking for funds on a phased basis when we 
absolutely have to have it. For instance, the appropriation we are 
asking for now is to buy land, and that will take a little time. We 
will ask in the first supplemental, I presume, for the additional money. 


Brooxiny Air Force Bass, Axa. 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement in regard to the Brookley 
Air Force Base? 


General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where is it actually discussed? 
General Munpy. On page D-1. 

Mr. Manon. Where is this base? 

General Munpy. At Mobile, Ala. 
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Mr. Manon. It has been in operation? 

General Munpy. It was constructed during World War IT. 

Mr. Manon. And was used as a depot then? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; and has been in continuous use and is 
oné of the major air matériel depots. Brookley Air Force Base is 
located 3 miles southwest of Mobile, Ala., on 1,659 acres of land of 
which 19 acres are leased and the remaining 1,640 are Government- 
owned. It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been used continu- 
ously since that time. The planned use of the base is for operational 
units and depot. 

The Government has a present investment at this base of $25,- 
000,000. All existing facilities are presently being used. However, 
augmentation with 25-year-life construction is necessary to provide 
for tlie proposed mission of this base. 

The present request for the. base is $4,598,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements and supporting utilities, 
$1,198,000; storage facilities, $3,000,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting additional funds for the purpose 
indicated in the book of justifications? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 


WAREHOUSE 


Mr. Manon. The last requirement to which you make reference is 
a warehouse. 

General Munpy. At this particular location, we have an apron and 
‘a freight and passenger terminal for MATS. The remainder is for 
depot operations—warehousing and additions for the over-all depot 
facilities. 
‘Mr. Rizey. The railroads are within the area? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; they will be. 


Ereut HuNDRED AND SIXTY-SECOND SPECIALIZED Depot, Oxo 


Mr. Manon. The next project is at Dayton, Eight Hundred and 
Sixty-second Specialized Depot. Give a general and specific state- 
ment with regard to that project. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. Dayton (Eight Hundred and Sixty- 
second) USAF Specialized Depot is located on Wilmington Pike, 
Dayton, Ohio, oa 115 acres of Government-owned land which is ade- 
quate for the mission. It was initially occupied ia 1943 and has been 
used continually since that time. The planned use of this installation 
-is to continue as a specialized depot with additional facilities required. 
Present facilities are inadequate to support the planned mission and 
the Department of the Air Force has no other suitable facilities that 
might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this installation. 

1e Government has a present investment of $3,967,670 at this 


installation, and facilities are now being fully utilized but must be 
augmented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the depot is $6,275,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Maintenance buildings, $1,510,000; 
storage $4,100,000. 
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The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Manon. The main request here is for warehousing. What 
is the nature of this depot? 

General Munpy. This is a specialized supply depot, and we are 
asking for warehouse space and certain maintenance buildings. 

Mr. Manon, Is this at the Air Matériel Command or near it? 

General Munpy. It is fairly near it. I would say it is 15 miles 
from the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. It is in the south part 
of Dayton, at the outskirts of town. 

Colonel Griaes. That was formerly a Signal Corps depot and was 
turned over to the Air Force after World War IT. 

General Munpy. This has actually been used by us as a supply 
depot since the war. 


FUTURE EXPANSION NOT CONTEMPLATED 


Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate this is all that will be required at 
this location? 

General Munpy. Under this program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is any further expansion anticipated? 

General Munpy. Not at this depot; no, sir. 


Grirriss Arr Force Bass, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Griffiss Air Force Base at Rome, 


N. Y. What sort of a project is that? 

General Munpy. We have what we call a supply depot there. 

Griffiss Air Force Base is located 2 miles northeast of Rome, N. Y., 
on 2,548 acres of Government-owned land acquired at a cost of 
$487,158, which land is ample for the mission. It was initially occu- 
pied in 1941 and has been used continually since that time. The 
planned use of the base is for operational units and a depot. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $36,028,993 at this base. The runway 
system and the building area are being fully utilized but the present 
facilities must be augmented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $5,964,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Storage and maintenance facilities, 
$1,830,000; test facilities, $3,200,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. I note here several items that are requested, and I 
would like to get down to the details. I presume you will want your 
answers to be off the record. 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What is the next item? 
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Wricut-Prarrerson Arr Force Base, Onto 


General Munpy. We have one other base we use jointly with R and 
D and that is Wright-Patterson. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base is located 5 miles east-northeast 
of Dayton, Ohio, on 7,249 acres of Government-owned land. It was 
initially occupied in 1917 and has been used continuously since that 
time. The planned use of the base is for a command headquarters, 
an institute of technology, and test purposes. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base which might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $107,592,633 in this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-vear-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $15,298,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing, $1,176,000; utilities, $2,522,- 
000; testing facilities, $3,655,000; medical facilities, $5,775,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. The appropriation request is $15,298,000. You 
are operating there totally on Government-owned acreage; is that 
correct? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What are the additional operations that make 
necessary the construction requirements reflected on these three pages 
in the justifications? 

General Munpy. This base supports the headquarters, Air Matériel 
Command, and the Wright Air Development Center, which is a unit 
under the Air Research and Development Command. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparpb. This is considered a permanent station as such? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the total manpower involved going to be 
there or contemplated in the 95-wing program? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. That includes military and civilian; does it not? 

Colonel Dierz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Can vou break that down? 

Colonel Drerz. Yes, sir. The total civilian population is 25,108. 

(Statement off the record.) 

That is the population at the Wright Patterson Air Force Base. 

Mr. SHepparp. You say that is the permanent strength there now. 
What is the projected strength contemplated under the 95-wing pro- 
gram? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Surpparp. The largest item reflected on D-36 is $1,176,000, 
item G-3. What are vour comments pertaining to that particular 
item?” 

(Discussion off the record. 
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NAVY LIAISON OFFICE 


Mr. SHepparp. I see you do not reflect any immediate appropria- 
tion for the next item, which is indicated in the status of being new, 
that is, the Department of the Navy liaison office. What are the 
functions of the Navy in there; why does that appear here? 

General Munpy. There is a relationship between procurement for 
the Services. We buy for the Navy, and the Navy buys for us, and 
in our relations with all manufacturers in the United States, the Navy 
is quite interested in that relationship, because they are interested for 
the most part in the same items. Navy Air has a sizable installation 
at Wright-Patterson. I believe joint agreements with the Navy indi- 
cate that we defend their budget when it is on our base as shown 
here. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, while the construction going in 
under this proposal is being constructed upon the Air Force base 
then I presume it will be part of their property—— 

General Munpy. It is based upon Navy requirements established 
by them as such. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there any reimbursement from the Navy involved 
in this appropriation? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General TimBerLaAKkeE. It will be our building. It is put there to 
accommodate them. It is a joint enterprise. 


PROPELLER FATIGUE RESEARCH 


Mr. SuHepparD. The next item that strikes me as rather large is 


item No. 22 ‘‘Propeller control fatigue research building.” I presume 
the definition given us actually describes the function. In other words, 
what you are doing is testing for fatigue of propellers? 

General Purr. That is right—fatigue problems involved in pro- 
pellers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does this estimate of some $2.3 million include 
mechanical devices that will be a component part of the internal 
parts of that building? 

General Purr. That is correct. That includes the fixed installed 
equipment. What we are getting here is a complete operating facility 
ready to go. 

HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. Now, in line 25 you want in excess of $6 million for a 
500-bed hospital. Wright-Patterson is a rather old established base. 
Cannot you defer this sort of thing? 

General Twircuetyt. The present hospital at Wright-Patterson is 
a cantonment-type hospital built in 1942. It is deteriorating very 
rapidly, as I think Colonel Griggs can testify, he has to maintain it. 

The requirement at Wright-Patterson is for 700 beds. That is 
larger'in proportion than the assigned strength. Since that hospital, 
being located as it is in the center of the country, is not close to any 
other large facility, it has been designated by the Surgeon General of 
the Air Force, with the concurrence of the Medical Policy Council, 
as a specialized-treatment center for Army, Navy, and Air Force per- 
sonnel in that area. We therefore have raised the requirements there 
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from the requirement of 2.5 percent of the personnel actually stationed 
there. This 500-bed hospital will, we hope, come close to meeting 
the 700-bed requirement with the utilization of the cantonment 
hospital during the period of deterioration until we go back to the 
48-wing program. 

Mr. Manon. You will continue to use your present hospital? 

General TwircHeE.u. During this deterioration period. 

Mr. Manon. These are frame buildings and, with proper upkeep, 
would last a long time, would they not? 

General TwircHe.u. I think Colonel Griggs can answer better as 
to how long they are going to last, since he has to maintain them. 

Colonel Griaes. I have been maintaining these buildings, and it is 
extremely hard to maintain them because of the fact that they were 
built at a period when materials were hard to get, consisting mainly 
of plumbing and heating substitutes and light-grade materials. The 
lumber was somewhat green, which was the best that could be pro- 
cured at that time, and they have suffered a great deal of deterioration 
and will continue to suffer a great deal of deterioration. 

Mr. Manon. But you can use them for 4 or 5 years, if you have to, 
by making proper repairs? 

General TwircHELL. We would have to use those, even with these 
500 beds. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I understood. And then if the time 
comes when you do not need all of this capacity, you can consider what 
you might do with those buildings by integrating them into the 
program. 

General TwircHE.Lu. That is exactly our plan when we drop back 
in strength. 

Mr. Taser. How many beds do you have in the present facility? 

General TwircHELL. Authorized, 400 beds there at the present time, 
and in the two wings we are occupying there are about 350 beds. 

General Munpy. We are taking care of quite a few soldiers wounded 
in Korea there now. 

General TwircueE.u. It is one of the specialized-treatment centers 
for that part of the country. 

Mr. Manon. It is not too far from pretty good civilian-doctor 
personnel at the local hospitals, and so forth. 

General TwircHEeLL. Yes, sir. We use those people in our con- 
sultant program at that hospital. 


TESTING PROPELLER CONTROL AND FATIGUE 


Mr. Davis. What is this propeller control fatigue research building 
to be used for. 

General Purr. In the development of propellers to absorb the high 
powers and propel our large and small aircraft, the problem of fatigue 
comes in. That is, as the propeller revolves it sets up considerable 
vibration, and this causes fatigue, which, unless the propeller is 
properly designed, will cause the blade to fly off or structural failure 
of the propeller. This has become a very serious problem in our high- 
speed aircraft, so that this is a facility in which we can test propellers 
under simulated fatigue conditions and develop propellers which can 
withstand fatigue. 
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In addition, this facility also is required for testing control mecha- 
nisms of propellers. With the advent of the turboprop engine, it has 
become an extremely difficult problem to control the engine and the 
propeller simultaneously so as to provide proper propulsion to th 
aircraft. The systems are complicated and are causing us a lot of 
difficulty at the present time in getting some of the new aircraft into 
the air and into operation. 

Mr. Manon. When will you get this propeller building ready for 
operation? 

Colonel Griaes. I would say within 14 months from the time the 
authority and money are made available the building would be well 
on its way and probably by 18 months it will be in operation. 


CONTINUING INTEREST IN PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. A wise man writing a column for a newspaper might 
say ‘Look at the Air Force. Here when they are striving to get out 
of aircraft with propellers and are converting as rapidly as possible to 
jets, suddenly they wake up and decide they want to spend several 
million dollars on a propeller fatigue research laboratory. If they 
have not had it up to now, why start now when we are getting away 
from propeller aircraft except in certain places.’”’ What do you have 
to say to that? 

General Purr. I am glad to have this opportunity to talk about 
this one, because there has been an erroneous impression created 
somewhere that the Air Force is not interested in turbopropellers. 
This is wrong. It is true we are pushing turbojet developments to the 
maximum in order to place them in these combat aircraft, where the 
characteristics of the jet engine will give us the optimum weapon, but 
we think the turboprop has a great application, particularly in trans- 
port aircraft of the future and perhaps in some specialized tactical 
fighters. 

I think the impression that we are not interested in turboprops has 
gotten around because back some years ago when we did not have 
enough money to carry out the development of both types we got 
together with the Navy, who were going heavily into turboprop 
development and we were going into turbojets, and we reviewed our 
program and said we would continue with the turbojet developments 
and would depend upon the Navy for the turboprop developments at 
that time and split this load. 

We are still interested in turboprops; we are still interested in 
propellers, and particularly most of the propeller-testing work that 
the Navy does is conducted at Wright Field. 

Mr. Mauon. In words of one syllable, what are the differences 
between turbojet and turboprop? 

General Purr. In the engine itself? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Purr. In the turbojet engine, the power, the thrust, that 
pushes the aircraft forward is a jet that is extruding at the tail end, 
so that you have no rotated propeller. In the turboprop engine, some 
of that energy, some of these exhaust gases that are blowing out at 
the tail end are used to drive a turbine wheel which, in turn, is geared 
forward to the propeller, and that propeller then provides the greater 
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part of the thrust that propels the aircraft through the air. It is a 
different means of conversion of energy. 


APPLICATION OF TURBOJET AND TURBOPROP ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. For the Air Force, which is the most trustworthy— 
the thrust-type engine or the turbopropeller? 

General Purr. I do not think you can compare them on the basis 
of which is the most trustworthy. They are both trustworthy, but 
each one has its peculiar characteristics. One is better suited for one 
type of aircraft operation, and the other is suited for another type of 
aircraft operation. 

Mr. Manon. The propeller type is best suited for what purpose? 

General Purr. The propeller-type is best suited for long-range 
operation where you are not so concerned with the high speed you can 
travel. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is some equalization factor as between the 
turbo against the conventional type of propeller as far as intensifi- 
cation of the revolutions per minute. You do consider the r. p. m.’s? 

General Purr. Yes; we do, particularly in the supersonic. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does necessarily follow that you subject that 
operation to more intensified crystallization, to fatigue, or whatever 
it might be called, than you do in your conventional operation, do 
you not? 

General Purr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. But again reverting back to that operation, your 
purpose is to see whether or not you can get certain properties and 
characteristics which you -have not had heretofore. 

General Purr. Yes. We have some facilities which have permitted 
us to do this on the size of the propellers that we have had to date. 


Hitt Arr Force Base, Utan 


Mr. Manon. What is the next project, General? 

Colonel Grices. D-7. 

General Munpy. Hill Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement in regard to that project, and 
tell us off the record the details. 

General Munpy. Yes. Hill Air Force Base is located 7 miles south 
of Ogden, Utah, on 3,552 acres of land, of which 32 acres are leased at a 
rental of $88 per annum and 3,520 acres were acquired in fee at a cost 
of $126,090. It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been used 
continually since that time. The planned use of the base is for a 
depot. 

The Government has a present investment of $25,691,507 at this 
base. The runway system, building area, and present facilities are 
adequate for the mission and are bemg fully utilized. 

The present request for the base is $39,000, to cover the cost of a 
rifle range and reservoir. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
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Keutiy Arr Force Base, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Your next project is the Kelly Air Force Base on 
page B-9, San Antonio, Tex., the concentration point for much of 
the Air Force activities, I believe. 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement for the record in regard to this 
project, and the backgreund for it. 

General Munpy. Yes. Kelly Air Force Base is located 6 miles 
southwest of San Antonio, Tex., on 3,274 acres of land of which 
3,267 acres were acquired by the Government in fee at a cost of $1,131,- 
181 and 7 acres are occupied by lease at a rental of $200 per annum. 
It was initially occupied in 1917 and has been occupied continually 
since that time. The planned use of the base is for command head- 
quarters and operational units. Present facilities at this base are 
inadequate to support this planned mission and the Department of 
the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might 
be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $44,062,053 at this 
base. The runway system and the building area are being fully 
utilized but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25- 
year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $10,482,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing, $3,600,000; storage, $4,657,- 
000; utilities, $893,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Manon. You are asking for a lot of money for warehousing, I 
observe, and also for airmen’s barracks. Since this base has been in 
operation so long, and we have spent so much there for other facilities, 
what is the necessity for spending this money? 

General Munpy. The requirements in the 95-wing program give us a 
very sizable warehouse requirement, and we are spreading this out for 
construction to those bases for the enlarged Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. This is one of your regular Air Force bases, a per- 
manent base? 

General Munpy. Yes. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


Lynn Haven Perro.teum SroraGce Faciniry, Fua. 


Mr. Manon. The next project is D-12, Lynn Haven. Give us 
a statement about Lynn Haven, which is down near Panama City in 
Florida. ° 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about that. 

General Munpy. Yes. Lynn Haven petroleum storage facility, a 
former Navy installation is located in the suburbs of Panama City, 
Fla., on 404 acres of land acquired by transfer from the General 
Services Administration. It was initially occupied by the Air Force 
in 1948 and has been used continuously since that time. The planned 
use of this facility is for a depot. 
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The Government has an investment of $1,054,000 at this facility. 

The present request for the base is $59,000. This expenditure is 
to be used to provide for fencing and lighting. 

The committee has been provided with detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


Ma tiory Arr Force Spectauizep Deport, Tenn. 


* Mr. Manon. The next project is the Mallory depot, page D-14. 

Colonel Griaas. Yes; near Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Manon. That is one of the small items. Give us a statement 
about that. 

General Munpy. Yes. Mallory Air Force specialized depot is 
located at Memphis, Tenn., on 192 acres of land of which 189 acres 
are Government-owned and the remaining 3 leased. It was initially 
occupied in 1943 and has been used continuously since that time. 
The planned use of this installation is for a depot. 

The Government has a present investment of $5,000,000 at this 
depot. All existing facilities are being utilized but require augmenta- 
tion with new construction. 

The present request for the base is $84,000. This expenditure is 
to be used to provide for fencing and lighting. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


Maywoop Depot, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. The next is found on D-16. Will you “st us a full 


statement in regard to the requirements, and tell us off t 
details? 

General Munpy. Yes. Maywood Air Force specialized depot, 
recently redesignated Cheli Air Force specialized depot, is located 1 
mile southwest of Maywood, Calif., on 395 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been used 
continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is for a 
specialized depot. 

The Government has a present investment of $5,831,000 at. this 
depot. All existing facilities are being utilized but require augmenta- 
tion with new construction. 

The present request for the depot is $107,000 which is to be used to 
provide fencing and lighting. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed iehirtention 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


e record the 


FENCING 


Mr. Manon. In this connection, is it necessary to have these 
fences? 


General Munpy. Yes. We must guard the materials, because they 
are very valuable. 

Mr. Manon. Are you losing a lot of supplies at these depots? 

General Munpy. Well, no. We guard it very carefully. If we 


did not take all the precautions necessary to fence it in and to guard 
it, we would. 
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Mr. Mauon. I am asking this question very advisedly. The Air 
Force has billions’ worth of property of one form or another. Are we 
suffering attrition by reason of exposure, to any extent, or otherwise? 

General Munpy. We do not. As to any sizable quantity I would 
know it. 


PAINT SUPPLY 


Mr. Taser. I wonder why it is necessary to place so many gallons 
of paint at these installations, which you could not possibly use there. 

General Munpy. Are you referring to Sampson, N. Y.? 

Mr. Taser. I am referring to the question generally. I have been 
getting complaints about the general picture. 

General Munpy. I believe at the time we discussed this question 
before, this was covered by the Inspector General, and you were to 
be furnished a report. 

Mr. Taser. I never got anything. But in checking up on what I 
am talking about, the results are not satisfactory. 

General Munpy. I am not familiar with the details and I do 
know that the Air Force Inspector General was asked to look into 
this situation when it was brought up at the previous hearing. 

Mr. Taser. I never heard from it. 

General Munpy. I think we can get you their report. 

Mr. Taser. I might get you some of my reports, too. 

General Munpy. We would like very much to get it. If I recall 
the circumstances correctly, this was during repair operations, which 
was managed by the Corps of Engineers under contract, and it was 
"ter there was a lot of paint being stored and not being taken care 
of. 

Mr. Taser. I have been getting complaints recently about quan- 
tity of paint that was being bought generally. I do not know whether 
it is correct or not. 

General Asensio. We will be glad to follow up any of these specific 
instances that you refer to us, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Very well. 


McC.iexxuan Arr Force Bass, Catir. 


Mr. SHepparD. McClellan Air Force Base, reflected on page D-18: 
I notice you have Government-owned land there to the extent of 
2,026 acres; initial occupancy, 1939, which is indicative of an opera- 
tion of long standing. The total appropriation request in this instance 
is $23,205,000. Will you make the presentation of the statement as 
the chairman has heretofore indicated, as it applies to this project, 
and tell us off the record what the details are. 

General Munpy. Yes. McClellan Air Force Base is located 9 miles 
northeast of Sacramento, Calif., on 2,026 acres of Government-owned 
land acquired at a cost of $306,458. It was initially occupied in 1939 
and: has been used continually since that time. The planned use for 
this base is for a depot and operational units. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support the planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $33,235,000 at this. 
base. The runway system and the building area are being fully 


























utilized but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25- 
year life construction. 

The present request for the base is $23,205,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Utilities, $1,731,000; storage, $13,960,- 
000; engine test cells and shops, $2,800,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


RAILROAD SPUR 


Mr. Suepparp. The largest items as reflected here are in two 
categories: One putting in a railroad spur, item No. 12, $1,731,000, 
intlane 12 miles. 

General Munpy. That is a utility, and I believe that is on a per- 
centage basis of the entire construction. This depot is a depot that 
supports the Far East, and this is for the most part a transportation 
control depot in addition to the air matériel depot at Sacramento, Calif. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Suepparp. How about the acquisition of land, of 643 acres? 
General Munpy. This is for the purpose of the transportation 
control depot, to balance out the facilities in order to allow them to 
handle the job they are charged with. 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. SHepparp. The next heavy item is $12 million for warehousing. 
What has been the warehousing situation at Sacramento? This 
would indicate, in the general presentation, a permanent base, 25-vear- 
life construction, and this item calls for warehouse construction, 
10-vear. 

General Munpy. I believe the reason for that is that we had to cut 
down the total dollar request and we were advised the warehousing 
could be increased to 25-year type later. I think this was strictly an 
economy move now to cut down the dollar requirements as of this 
date. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I recall, generally speaking, you are building 
there practically all on a 25-year basis or longer. 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the way of general construction. 

General Mcnpy. Very definitely this is a permanent depot in the 
system. 





10-YEAR 





LIFE 





WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. In putting in this kind of warehouse operation, 
does not the 10-year approach look rather like an economic fallacy, if 
I may use that term? 

General Trwseriake. This was Air Force policy. We considered 
this 10-vear life warehousing versus 25-vear life in the preparation of 
this 95 wing program. We were trying to build the hard core estab- 
lishment corresponding to the 48-group Air Force. This includes the 
barracks, the storage capacity, and everything else for 25-vear life 
that was needed to support from the beginning the 48 wing. So it 
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was the policy, put out by the Chief of Staff, that warehousing capacity 
would be held to that necessary for the 48 hard core wings. 

General Asrensio. That is permanent type. 

General TimBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is going to be the general elevation of the 
side walls in this operation; do you have any idea? 

General Myers. Fourteen feet head room, which will mean it 
will be about that same thing for the walls. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I| suppose in this instance the same thing is true 
as you have testified here before, that the engineers are considering 
the type of construction that is most economical to meet the re- 
quirements. 

General Myers. Yes. 

General TIMBERLAKE. It might turn out in this case to be masonry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I can see where that is in the realm of possibility. 
Are there any questions pertaining to this porject? 


LOCATION OF RAILROAD SPUR 


Mr. Ritey. You spoke about a spur track, where does that spur 
track go? 

Colonel Griaas. It runs off the main line of the railroad that serves 
the base, and goes around to this area [indicating], and includes the 
railroad that goes along the side of the warehouse and areas where we 
will have open storage for storing some of the material. 

Mr. Riey. It is a necessary part of the base activities? 

Colonel Griacs. Yes. It will be all on Government-owned ground. 


PuBLIcITY ON SecRET WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Here is an outrageous thing as indicated in this 
picture in the Washington News of today showing an Air Force missile. 
We talked this morning to the Secretary of Defense frankly about this 
outrageous thing, about secret information being given out, and I 
hope from your level you will do everything you can to guard the 
security of the United States within your range of operation. 

General TimBeRLAKE. I assure you that we will. 

Mr. Sikes. Where does that sort of thing come from? Everybody 
from the top to the bottom assures us they are going to do all they 
can to prevent these things happening, and yet these releases continue, 
month after month, and I presume the people who give out this 
extremely important secret information continue to receive their 
promotions. Who is responsible for this? 

Mr. Manon. In this picture here is shown a loading platform with 
the insignia “‘USAF,” with the numbers, and so on. I suppose the 
commanding officer of the place where it was taken had something to 
do with it. If he did not, I think he ought to be reprimanded for not 
being on the job and not knowing what was happening. Who is the 
commanding officer at the place where this was taken? 

General Purr. General Richardson. I would doubt whether he 
released that picture. I do not know that that picture came from 
that Air Force base. 

Mr. Manon. You admit the picture was taken there? 

General Purr. Yes; it probably was taken there. 
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Mr. Manon. It has the Air Force insignia here. 
Mr. Sixzs. I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to have a statement 
showing how that picture was released. 

General Asensio. No doubt it was taken there, but it may not 
have been released from that command. 

Mr. Dickinson. Of course, we are having such photographs taken 
at all stages of development. This was put out by the Acme News 
Service. 

Mr. Mauon. Does the Acme News work for the Air Force, or the 
Air Force for the Acme News? 

Mr. Dickryson. May we furnish you’a report on that, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Manon. We have talked with high officials of the Air Force and 
others and have been assured that such information would not be put 
out, that this was considered very confidential information and we did 
not even mention the word “Matador’’ in our hearings—and in our 
discussions we talked about them in hushed tones, and what happens? 
We see pictures and secret information spread on the front pages of 
papers in recent days, which information is transported to potential 
enemy capitals. While we in the committee are taking every pre- 
caution not to give out any information that will result in taking the 
lives of our boys, we find such outrageous things as this happening, 
which is completely incomprehensible to me. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is responsible for this? 

General Munpy. Suppose we go into this from every angle and find 
out who was responsible. 


Mr. Taser. We ought to find out if they do anything about it in a 
way that will stop it. 


Norton Air Force Baseg, Catir. 


Mr. Suepparp. The next base is Norton Air Force Base. 

Colonel Griges. Page D-21. 

Mr. Suepparp. This statement indicates this is all Government- 
owned land. Will you give us a statement for the record, giving in 
brief the purpose of this field? And its background. 

General Munpy. Yes. Norton Air Force Base is located 2 miles 
east-southeast of San Bernardino, Calif., on 1,694 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land. It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been 
used continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is 
for a depot. Present facilities at the base are inadequate to support 
this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be used for the purpose 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $26,250,000 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-vear-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $4,661,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Housing and _ utilities, $2,375,000; 
storage and aircraft maintenance buildings, $2,083,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
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BARRACKS 


Mr. Suepparp. The largest item reflected in the program is in item 
No. 3, AM barracks, of a temporary character. What have you got 
to say about that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTENSION OF RUNWAYS—FUTURE REQUEST 


Mr. Suepparp. Item No. 5, land acquisition; that is for the exten- 
sion of the runways? 

Colonel Griaes. Yes—well, it is not for extension of runways, but 
it is for the clearing of hazards and obstacles that are on that runway. 

Mr. Sueprparp. When are you going to extend the runways? 

Colonel Griaes. We will include in the next supplemental budget 
an item for the extension of the main runway. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is not under consideration at the moment. 

Colonel Griaes. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the program? 

Colonel Griaas. Increases the principal runway from 7,550 to 10,000 
feet, an extension of 2,450 feet. The cost estimate, including reloca- 
tion of railroads, amounting to $54,000, is in the contemplated cost of 
$544,000; together with easements, cost of land amounting to $128,000 
makes a total of $672,000. And we will apply later for request for 
authorization and funds to carry out the project. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is not in the supplemental, as I understand, 
which is being handled in the appropriation by the Senate? 

Colonel Griaces. No; it is not in that figure, but it will be coming 
in the next submission for future consideration. 

General TrmBEeRLAKE. I think it better to say it will be in the next 
program, and would be picked up in the next authorization and 
funding; it would just start from scratch, with a trip through the 
Bureau of the Budget into the authorization committee. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We can expect that in the next fiscal year, perhaps? 

General TimBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. SHerparb. Or in the next supplemental request? 


USE OF BASE 


Mr. Tarer. How much of a set-up do you have at this place? 

Colonel Grices. What is there now? 

Mr. Taner. Yes; what is there, the set-up? 

General Munpy. It is a World War II depot. It is a major air 
matériel depot, and in addition supports the air matériel area. It 
housed and trained, during World War II, the air depot organization 
operating Overseas. 


Outmstep Arr Force Base, Pa. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Olmsted Air Force Base, near 
Middletown, Pa. 

Colonel Griacs. Appearing on page D-—23. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about that base. 
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General Munpy. Yes. Olmsted Air Force Base is located 1 mile 
northwest of Middletown, Pa., on 514 acres of land, of which 508 
acres are Government-owned, and the remaining 6 acres are leased. 
It was initially occupied in 1918, and has been used continuously since 
that date. 

The planned use of the base is for a depot. Present facilities are 
inadequate to support this planned mission, and the Department of 
the Air Force has no creck ts facilities at any other base that might 
be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $14,385,039 at this 
base. ll existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $7,779,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Storage, $4,800,000; utilities, $479,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. Was Lancaster involved in this? 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have a total of $7,779,000 request. 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Colonel Scuurter. That starts with item No. 5. 

Mr. Manon. Runways, you mean? 

General Scuurter. Yes. 

General Asensio. The only appropriation being requested for 
Lancaster is for acquisition of land. 

Mr. Manon. How much is for Lancaster under this present program? 

Colonel Grices. Approximately $60 million. 

Mr. Taner. The authorization says $70 million. 

General Munpy. Some of this is for construction at Olmsted. That 
is, the first four items. 


Mr. Manon. This is the project that was authorized in the bill. 
General Munpy. Yes. 


CONTROVERSY OVER LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. There have been a lot of people up here anxious to 
know what the committee proposes to do, and the newspapers have 
been eager to get a picture of it, and the background of the contro- 
versy. 

General Munpy. I was given to understand that the project was 
looked upon very favorably in Middletown, Harrisburg, and Lancaster, 
although there may have been some few small groups of people, as 
there would be anywhere, who were opposed, but for the most part, 
as indicated in expressions in editorials and in other comments, the 
people are very much in favor of this project. 

; Sf Manon. Do you know the story back of this, General Timber- 
ake? 

General TrmperLake. Yes. It is a new base; it is a new concept, 
the extension of this base. During the Senate hearings on the legisla- 
tive side, there appeared a group from this area to put in their say 
to Senator Russell’s committee, which was to the effect that they 
favored very much this base being located in that general area; there 
was general approval all along the line, without any controversy. 
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Mr. Taser. I thought there was quite a lot of objection to this 
whole-thing. 

Gasecal Munbr. I am not familiar with it, if there is. 

Mr. Manon. We have received letters from people, probably, 
whose property was involved, protesting, and wanting to’ be heard by 
the committee. 

General TimBerLAKkE. In the Senate hearings, Mr. Chairman, are 
statements by people from Lancaster. 

Mr. Manon. Who were interested in the project? 

General TimBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Probably some people whose lands would be taken 
are among those who are objecting. 

General TimBeRLAKE. That may very well be. It is very fine land 
that we are taking, good farming land. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record, how much is it going to cost per acre? 

(Off the record discussion.) 


Rosins Arr Force Bass, Ga. 


Mr. Manon. Will you take up next the Robins Air Force Base, and 
give us a statement about it, General Mundy? 

General Munpy. Yes. Robins Air Force Base is located 17 miles 
southeast of Macon, Ga., on 5,856 acres of Government-owned land. 
It was initially occupied in 1942, and has been used continuously since 
that time. 

The planned use of the base is for a command headquarters and a 
depot. Present facilities are inadequate to support this planned 
mission, and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for 
this base. 

The Government has a present mvestment of $34,080,417 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $18,102,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Hangar and shops, $1,312,000; admin- 
istrative buildings, $3,430,000; utilities, $1,448,000; storage, $10,- 
000,000. 

The cemmittee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


WAREHOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Include in your statement a breakdown covering the 
warehousing requirements. 

Colonel Dierz. The total requirements for the 95-wing program 
and storage for the material will be 23,200,000 in addition to the 
present assets. 

Mr. Taser. You mean in square feet? 

Colonel Dierz. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you need 6.3 million additional warehousing 
space? 

General Munpy. A lot of this material is on hand, and the balance 
is in the expanding Air Force program, consisting of supplies and equip- 
ment of the kind that should be stored in warehouses. 
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Mr. Manon. How does it happen that you need so much at Robins 
when you have not asked for nearly so much at the other bases of 
equal importance? 

WAREHOUSING 


General Munpy, In our supply system we have the United States 
divided into two zones: the eastern zone and the western zone. The 
largest deficiency in the warehousing is in the eastern zone, and we are 
taking advantage of the program now to balance out the requirements 
of the two zones. 

In the zone system we specialize in the property classification. We 
have been distributing from the present system, but we think, the 
two zone system is the more economical, and the more efficient system 
than the one we have been operating under. We had eight big depots, 
and by increasing the pipelines we can reduce it to two depots now 
for the different property classifications. 

Mr. Manon. This is a permanent base? 

Colonel Dierz. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me inquire generally about the warehousing. 
Certainly in this program you have a great number of millions of 
square feet of warehousing already in existence. 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What use is being made of it? 

General Munpy. We are making full use of it. 

Mr. Scrivnsr. I know, but what is the full use you are making? 
From the information that has been given to me—I do not recall 
from just what source, that a report was made showing that much 
of this space is being used for the storage of a lot of items that do not 
need covered space. If some of these things were moved out of this 
very costly warehousing space into some other area you could increase 
your usable warehousing space by a great many million cubic feet. 

General Munpy. I do not know of any such items that we are 
storing that should not be stored in warehouses. As an example we 
have put such items as engines in cans to permit the use of storage, 
to reduce the warehousing space that was being used. We would 
appreciate any specific information on any items that you can furnish 
us. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will try to find out about that report. 


(Additional information on warehousing may be found in the 
appendix. ) 
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Mr. Manon. Colonel Weinert, here is a 11.5 million square foot 
warehousing job in the offing, which might furnish a good chance to 
get the people who say they can build warehousing on a cheaper 
basis into the program, to save some money for the Government. 
What do you think of that? 

Colonel Wervert. We certainly hope so. We have made great 
effort to get bids, but unfortunately the problem is getting the con- 
tractor who uses those systems to bid. 

Mr. Manon. The designers are not the contractors? 

Colonel Wernerr. That is correct. They come to the Air Force 
and represent things that can be done, and of course, that can be 
done, and we hope they will be done, but they have not made sugges- 
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tions, except in some isolated places. However, this is applicable for 
the readiness hangar program in the 1951 bill, and if it had not been for 
your committee, the Air Force would not have gotten these buildings. 
The best bid price, except in one or two instances, has not been by 
those who are in this type of building 

Mr. SHepparp. Did | understand the gentleman to sav that there 
are no people actually in the contract operation in this field, this 
type of construction? 

Colonel W uinert. No, I did not say there are none, but in certain 
lines of construction—— 

Mr. SHerparp (interposing). I am sorry, but I call attention to the 
fact that the so-called panel type of construction is not patented; it is 
wide open, and any contractor who wants to use it, as long as the 
specifications are written by the Government can do so. 

Colonel Werner. I am not talking particularly about the panel 
here, there are several kinds of the so- ~called prefabricated panel that 

can be used by contractors. Those who are using this system may 
finally, and we hope will come into the program, and we are making a 
special effort through the Air Force to see that this program’s plan 
be put out now in order to give people an opportunity to make plans 
to submit bids. 


SHELBY SPECIALIZED Deport, OnIOo 


Mr. Manon. Next is Shelby specialized depot. Give us a break- 
down statement about this, General, for the record; and off the record 
tell us the details. 

General Munpy. Yes. Shelby (831ist) USAF Specialized Depot is 


located 0.2 mile northeast of Shelby, Ohio, on 342 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1943 and has been used 
continuously since that time. The planned use of the base is for a 
specialized depot. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to 
support this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has 
no suitable facilities at any other base which might be utilized for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $6,507,727 in this base. 
All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with 
new 10-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $6,637,000. Included in the 
major items is the following: Storage facilities, $6,000,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. You want some land and supporting facilities? 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe that the committee would be willing 
to go along with a huge procurement program, if it is to be planned for 
the storage probably of equipment that may cost $100 million if it is 
going to be used for storing things that are not needed to be in ware- 
houses. 

General Munpy. We hope to confine this to storage of materials, 
supplies, and equipment that are of such character that they should be 
in warehouses. 

Mr. Manon. Yes;I am sure we appreciate that, but since you have 
so many millions of feet of warehouse space to store everything, just 
what do you refer to? 
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General Munpy. There are certain supplies that are warehoused 
and must be kept under cover, and take so many square feet, so many 
cubic feet. 

We have made a complete check of the warehousing needs, which 
has been passed on by Mr. Arthur Barrows, considered among the 
foremost experts. 


Tinker Arr Force Base, OKLA. 


Mr. Manon. The next base is Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma 
City, page D-31. Again you want some warehousing. 

General Munpy. Yes. Restoration of airplanes, repair buildings. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement for the record with respect to 
your requirements here. 

General Munpy. Yes. Tinker Air Force Base is located 8% miles 
southeast of Oklahoma City, Okla., on 2,400 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in 1937, and has been used 
continuously since that time. 

The planned use of the base is for a depot. Present facilities are 
inadequate to support this planned mission, and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $59,975,266 in this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $4,556,000. Included m the 
major items are the following: Storage, $3,200,000; utilities, $414,000. 

he committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


Topeka Ercut HUNDRED AND THIRTY-8EGOND AIR ForCcE 
SPECIALIZED Depot, Kans. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is the Topeka specialized depot. 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Colonel Griccs. Page D-33. 

Topeka Air Force Specialized Depot is located 6% miles south of 
Topeka, Kans., on 374 acres of Government-owned land. It was 
initially occupied in 1943, and has been used continuously since that 
time. The planned use of the base is for a specialized depot. Present 
facilities are inadequate to support this planned mission, and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $6,919,235 at this base. All existing 
facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 10-year 
life construction. 

The present request for the base is $352,000. This expenditure is 
needed to provide for the following: Storage facilities, $320,000; 
utilities, $32,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 
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WAREHOUSING FOR INFLAMMABLES 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting some money for warehousing and 
supporting facilities. 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Under the warehousing item you refer to warehouse 
for inflammables. Just what do you have in mind? 

General Munpy. That is the particular type of warehousing for 
inflammable materials. 

Mr. Manon. What particular type of materials? 

General Munpy. Oils and paints. 

Mr. Manon. Oils and paints. Is this one of the bases where 
you put so many millions of gallons of paint? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. With respect to this type of warehousing, and the 
square footage involved in this instance, which is indicated at 40,000 
square feet for inflammables is the warehousing that is contemplated 
to be constructed so as to provide fire protection to one portion of the 
building as against the other? 

Colonel Wrrtnert. We do not build any such warehousing, without 
fire walls across the building every 200 feet. 


PAINT IN STORAGE 


Mr. Manon. General, if you had to put your finger on a million gal- 
lons of paint overnight, where would you get it? 

General Munpy. We have paint supplies at two depots, and paint 
is carried in each of the Air Matériel areas as common class for the 
base for its own purpose. I would go to either the specialized depot, 
depending upon where I wanted to use the paint. If | wanted to use 
the paint at a base in the eastern zone, I would go to the eastern depot; 
if I wanted it at the western area, I would go to the western depot. 

Mr. Manon. You have mountain-high stacks of this paint here and 
there? 

General Munpy. I do not believe that we have overstocked on 
paint. 

Mr. Manon. I was not undertaking to say that you are overstocked 
on paint, but there is a surprisingly large amount of paint required. 
I think perhaps the Navy and the Army require more than the Air 
Force. I just mentioned paint, as a part of your needs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I am interested in how much paint you are really 
warehousing. Do you have large quantities of it on hand? 

General Munpy. Colonel Dietz could perhaps supply the committee 
that information. 

Colonel Drerz. Of approximately how much? 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Colonel Dirrz. No, I cannot, I do not have that information here. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give us an estimate of about how much 
there is? We would be interested in it. 

_ General Munpy. We can get that for you and submit it to the 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. What is the next base? 

General Munpy. Wright-Patterson. 


89249—51—pt. 1——31 
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Mr. Manon. We have covered Wright-Patterson. 

General Munpy. I believe that finishes the Air Matériel. 

Mr. Manon. Have you found out about the paint? 

Colonel Dierz. Our greatest storage of it is at Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. Manon. What did you find out about the amounts of dopes, 
paints, and so forth, on hand? 

Colonel Dirrz. I do not have that, but I will enter it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Have you ever visited that depot? 

Colonel Dietz. No, sir; not lately. 

General Munpy. | have visited it in the last few months, and | 
‘an assure you that there is no large amount there. We will get it 
for you. 

Mr. Manon. What do you use this paint for at the depots, prin- 
cipally? 

General Munpy. We use the paint for painting buildings and air- 
planes, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Spare parts, and so forth? 


General Munpy. And for the preservation of containers and other 
items. 


Mr. SHepparp. And furniture? 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The Army claims that they use vast quantities of 
quick drying lacquer on instruments. 

General Munpy. Every time instrument cans are sent out they 
have to be gone over again, and engines have to be painted again. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to put in a plug for any paint company, 
but I agree with the statement that “If you save the surface you 
save all.”’ 


(Additional information may be found In the appendix.) 


Srrateaic Furt—Perro.ievm, O1L, AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Manon. Where are we now? 

General Munpy. This is strategic fuel, POL. 

Mr. Manon. That is on what page? 

General Munpy. J-1. 

Mr. Manon. This is in connection with your petroleum require- 
ments? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And it is at various places overseas. What is the 
story, either on or off the record? 

General Myers. Off the record. 

General Munpy. We can furnish the committee what you would 
like for the record. Is it all off the record? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Munpy. That completes the Air Matériel Command’s 
presentation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Mundy, we wish to thank you and your 
aides for vour assistance in connection with this matter. 

General Munpy. Thank you, sir; we enjoyed appearing before you. 
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AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD L. PUTT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. COLBY MYERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, INSTALLATIONS- - 
MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

COL. M. J. AKERS, DEPUTY FOR OPERATIONS, EDWARD AIR FORCE 
BASE 

COL. B. E. HALL, CHIEF, FACILITIES DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

LT. COL. JAMES THORNE, OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. What is next? 

General TimpertAKe. The Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. General Putt will present the requirements for the Research 
and Development Command, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Putt, you have been appearing before this 
committee for some time? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many years ago did you first appear? 

General Purr. Three years ago, in 1948, in the fall of 1948. 

Mr. Manon. In 1948? | 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What was your assignment in the Service at that 
time? 

General Purr. I was Director of Research and Development. 

Mr. Manon. Director of Research and Development? 

General Purr. Yes, sir, and I am now acting Deputy Chief of 
Staff Development. 

Mr. SHepparp. Physically you seem to be standing the shock right 
well. 

General Purr. Well, that is what everybody keeps telling me. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. Inasmuch as the general 
presentation that was made at the beginning of the facilities presenta- 
tion did not contain much in the way of criteria for Research and 
Development facilities, I would like to make a statement on that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir; I think you better. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Purr. For your consideration in relation to the research, 
development, and test portion of our appropriation request, I would 
like to make a few brief statements relative to research, development, 
and test effort of the Air Force and the facilities requirements to 
support this effort. 

The effectiveness of the combat weapons of the Air Force is to a 
large measure the product of the quantity of weapons and the quality 
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of these weapons. The close race for technological superiority of 
weapons between ourselves and Russia dictates that there be no 
compromise as to the quality. 

Research, development, and test determines the quality of our air 
weapons. The results of our research and development effort will 
be no better than the tools, facilities, and people which are provided 
to carry out the research, development, and test function. 

Many of the statements made by Secretary Finletter regarding the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Air Force base structure applies to 
the research, development, and test installations within the Air Force. 

With few exceptions, our research and development installations 
are on bases originally constructed for some other function and we 
are attempting to perform research and development in many facilities 
and structures designed for other purposes. Many of these facilities 
are of temporary World War II construction. 


FACILITIES REQUIRED 


The Air Force does not attempt to construct and operate all of the 
facilities required for its research and development programs. Only 
the minimum required to meet its responsibilities for the research and 
development function are provided from public funds. Maximum 
reliance is placed on the existing and planned facilities of industry, 
colleges, and universities, research foundations, the Army, Navy, 
NACA, Bureau of Standards, and other Government agencies. 

Facilities are required by the Air Force: 

First, to evaluate and test the weapons and equipment which are 
developed by industry and elsewhere to insure that the equipment so 
developed meets the requirements of the contract and the performance 
specifications, and to insure that the equipment so developed will 
perform the military function or mission for which it was intended. 

Secondly, Air Force facilities are required to conduct preliminary 
investigations and research on new ideas to check feasibility and 
applicability to military use and to determine whether or not a require- 
ment exists for the weapon or equipment which might result from the 
development of the idea. At this same time, sufficient data must be 
obtained by research and investigation to establish specifications for 
the new equipment prior to the execution of the contract with an 
outside agency for the completed development. 

Thirdly, facilities are required for research and development in 
areas for which no other industry or Government facilities exist. 

Fourthly, it is necessary in special cases for the Air Force to provide 
facilities having unique characteristics to be made available to 
contractors for use in connection with development of military 
weapons. Facilities are thus provided when they are so large and 
expensive that industry itself could not finance them nor could the 
Government provide them for each separate contractor requiring 
such facilities. At other times facilities must be provided to take 
advantage of unique topography such as the dry-lake bed at Edwards 
Air Force Base for development testing of experimental aircraft, or 
because of requirements for isolation due to noise or personnel hazards, 
such as Holloman Air Force Base for the short-range development 
testing of guided missiles. 
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The over-all plan for Air Force research, development, and test 
installation includes one research center, three development centers, 
five test centers and a headquarters for the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command which controls the operation of these installations. 

Our requests for facilities generally fall into four classes: 

First, modifications or additions to existing facilities to increase 
their utilization or provide for increased workload or activity in such 
facilities. 

Second, new construction to replace converted temporary con- 
struction which does not fulfill the requirements for research, devel- 
; opment, and test work. 

a Third, new facilities required to engage in new fields of engineering 
and science which now have military application to Air Force opera- 
tions. 

Fourth, facilities required to support base and technical operations. 


ALAA REHEAT ac! 


BUDGET REQUEST 


















We are asking here for appropriations for construction on research, 
development, and test bases in the amount of $100,971,000 as shown 
in section F of the green book. Of this amount, $77,066,000 is for 
research, development, test, and related supporting facilities. The 
difference between these two figures represents facilities located on 
research, development, and test installations, but in support of other 
Air Force functions, such as air defense and training. In addition, 
appropriation is being requested ‘for $9,429,000 for research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities on installations other than those listed in sec- 
tion F of the green book—such as the ones that have already been 
considered at Griffiss Air Force Base and Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base—making a total appropriation request for research, develop- 
ment, test, and related supporting facilities of $86,495,000. This 
amount is 3.5 percent of the total requested Air Force appropriation. 
Of this net $86,495,000 appropriations requested for such facilities, 
$70,192,000 is against authorizations contained in H. R. 4914 and 
$16,303,000 are against prior authorizations. 

All of these facilities have been subjected to the same reviews as all 
other Air Force facilities and in addition, have been examined by the 
Research and Development Board. The amount requested here 
represents 47 percent of the original total requirement as submitted 
by the operating activities. 
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The geographical location and distribution of our research, develop- 

ment, and test installations is shown on this map, and the mission 

‘ of each center is as follows: 

he The headquarters of the Research and Development Command, 

Baltimore, Md., is for operational control of Air Force research and 

development activities. It is located near the center of these govern- 

# mental agencies with which it must effect liaison and coordination. 

: At Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome 
Mr. Scrivner. New York? 
General Purr. Yes, New York; we have a development center, and 

this is for the development of ground electronic equipment and aerial 
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reconnaissance equipment and systems, and things of that nature, 
and our research and development effort in reconnaissance, and we 
carry on aerial reconnaissance and radar under the Griffiss Base. 
It is located near the center of an area of industrial, electronic, 
optical, and photographic research and development. 

The development center at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio, is for development and testing of component equip- 
ment and materials. It is also responsible for the integration of all 
components into the complete system of aircraft and missiles and the 
coordination of our development and procurement programs. This 
was really the starting point of our whole research and development 
activities long ago, and this is largely for the purpose of developing 
the operation components and all! of the pieces that go into the com- 
pleted airplane. Also it is the place where the engineering side of the 
Air Force and the program people get together and work out the 
mutual problems involved in the procurement in quantity of our 
aircraft. 

ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn., 
is for aerodynamic and propulsion development testing. It is located 
there, of course, to take advantage of the available electric power from 
TVA, and there we have large engine test stands, or will have, and 
wind tunnels that require that power. 


TEST CENTER, EGLIN AIR BASE 


The test center at Eglin Air Force Base, Valpariso, Fla., is for oper- 
ational suitability testing of all Air Force equipment and methods, and 
development of armament systems. It is located here to take advan- 
tage of the open water of the Gulf and the uninhabited land area for 
bombing and armament testing ranges. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The test center at Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla., is for the 
long range testing of guided missiles. It is located there to take 
advantage of the open water for missile firing and the down-range 
chain of islands for instrument tests. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, what is the next one? 


TEST CENTER, HOLLOMAN AIR BASE 


General Purr. The test center at Holloman Air Force Base, 
Alamogordo, N. Mex., is for the short range testing of guided missiles. 
It is located in the desert to eliminate the hazard to populated areas 
associated with missile testing. 


TEST CENTER, EDWARDS AIR BASE 


The test center at Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif., is for 
flight testing of research, experimental, and production prototype 
aircraft. We are there because of the dry-lake bed. 

The test center at Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
is for the testing of atomic weapons. 
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Mr. Manon. That is on the outskirts of Albuquerque? 
General Purr. Yes, sir; that is correct. It is located adjacent to 
Sandia and close to Los Alamos AEC facilities for weapon develop- 
ment, and works daily with them in the testing of atomic weapons. 
At Holloman Air Force Base is a short-range guided-missile test 
station or center where we do short-range testing of-missiles, because 
we cannot do that at Cocoa, Fla. You have to have ground space 
scattered out for about 50 or 160 miles. 
Mr. Manon. That is in the White Sands area where we exploded 
the first atomic bomb? 
General Purr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH ON AND DEVELOPMENT OF AIRPLANES 


Mr. Taser. There is something I missed. I have not heard any- 
thing about where they have designed or developed airplanes them- 
selves. I am wondering if it is entirely an item that is developed by 
contract, or is it an item that is developed by the Air Force, or where 
is it developed? 

General Purr. Our airframes, engines, and much of our equipment 
is actually designed and built by industry, by contractors, and about 
80 percent, I believe it is, it will run pretty close to that, of the money 
we receive for research and development is placed in the hands of 
industry. 

Mr. Manon. And of colleges, universities, and so forth? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; and colleges, universities, and nonprofit 
organizations and industry for the development of our equipment. 
They actually do the building, the detailed designing and building. 

Mr. Manon. And NACA does a lot of the basic work? 

General Purr. Yes; basic research in aerodynamics. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force tells them, in a general way, what 
objective they want to reach? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you give them a general idea of 
what kind of a job you want a certain plane to do, and then they go 
ahead and work out the details of it? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; that is correct. We do the necessary 
research and development work to determine what our requirements 
are. 

Mr. Manon. Further pursuing Mr. Taber’s thought-provoking 
question, we have been doing so much talking about atomic sub- 
marines, atomic weapons, and guided missiles that we have not talked 
so much about the real improvement in airplanes, generally speaking. 
This is not the place to go into it in detail, but how are we coming 
along with respect to actually building better and more utilitarian 
planes? 

General Purr. Well, I think we are making quite a bit of progress. 
Our aircraft are increasing in their performanc e. It isa little difficult 
to say they are increasing in durability because at the same time we 
are increasing durability we are making them more complex too so they 
will do a better job, so you get one Retired off against the other, but 
the actual performance, not only in speed, altitude, range, and things 
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of that nature are improved by the equipment that goes into them and 
that permits them to perform their functions better. A fighter combat 
airplane is just a vehicle that carries the armament, the bomb, or the 
gun which is really the business end of the airplane. 


LONGEVITY OF PLANES 


Mr. Suepparp. As you intensify vour speed is it a fact or not that 
you reduce the longevity of the plane? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Kirtrtanp Arr Force Base 


Mr. Manon. All right, let us talk about the individual bases, 
General Putt. 

General Purr. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to take up first Kirtland Air Force Base. That is on page F-26. 
Colonel Thorne, who is here from Kirtland, has an urgent mission to 
perform, and I do not believe it will take long. - 

Mr. Manon. Is he here from Kirtland? 

General Putt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about your requirements here 
and about the base in general. 

Colonel THorne. Yes, sir. Kirtland Air Force Base is located 
4 miles southeast of Albuquerque, N. Mex., on 2,771 acres of land, of 
which 320 acres are occupied under permit from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and 2,451 acres acquired under condemnation proceedings in 
1950, this area formerly being leased from the city of Albuquerque. 
It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been used continually since 
that time. The planned use of the base is for an operational unit and 
command headquarters. Present facilities at this base are inade- 
quate to support this planned mission and the Department of the 
Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be 
utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $8,236,087 at this 
base. The runway system and the building area are being fully 
utilized but the present facilities must be augmented with new 25- 
vear-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $8,045,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $2,007,000; hangar and 
maintenance shops, $1,965,000; administrative and community facili- 
ties, $892,000; utilities, $550,000; storage, $670,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Mazon. You want $8,000,000 plus for certain facilities at 
Kirtland; is that right, Colonel? 

Colonel THorne. Yes, sir. 


USE OF BASE 


Mr. Maxon. I note in the detailed breakdown of projects here that 
there are 24 different types of projects involved with different specifi- 
cations outlined in our book of justifications. You are requesting a 
hangar, a parking apron, and a wide assortment of public works, 
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which is somewhat typical of most of these bases. Is this, to your 
knowledge, required for the effective operation of the base there? 

Colonel THorne. Yes, sir. The requirement is generated pri- 
marily by the fact that this was a World War II base which was 
designed and built for the training of bombardiers in these small 
twin-engine aircraft. We are now going to operate there B—36’s, 
B-47’s, and jet aircraft of all types. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on this project? 


MINERAL RIGHTS ON LAND 


Mr. SHepparp. What is this situation in regard to mineral rights 
over 500 acres of land? 

Colonel THorne. This land in April, of last year, was given to the 
Air Force by the city for $1, and this is to settle the mineral rights to 
500 acres of land which were donated by the city for $1. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are getting the mineral rights? 

Colonel THorne. We are getting the mineral rights. The total 
acreage involved in that was 2,331 acres, which we bought for $1. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel THorne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. All right, take the next project. 


Beprorp Researcw Center, Mass. 


General Purr. The next one is on page F-1, Bedford Research 
Center. This is one I missed when I was going through the geo- 


graphical distribution of them. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; tell us something about that. 

General Purr. This is in the Boston-Cambridge-Bedford area, 
adjacent to Laurence G. Hanscom Airport in Lexington, Mass. 
This is for research and development activities, mostly research, 
basic and applied research in the field of electronics, radio physics, 
geophysics, a study of weather and problems of air defense and 
things of that type, where we take advantage of the high concen- 
tration of the scientific personnel around there at MIT, Harvard, 
Brown, Boston Universities, and places of that nature, and this 
request of $12,002,000 is to establish this center and to provide the 
necessary facilities for that work in that area. The 35 acres of land 
is Government-owned, having been acquired in June 1951, but no 
activity has been initiated up to the present. 


LABORATORY 


Mr. Manon. Your largest item by far is a laboratory again. 

General Purr. Yes, sir; that is correct, $11,250,000. That is a 
laboratory for which we have no facility at all at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Bedford? If there are 
no further questions the next project will be what, General? 
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Cumatic Prosects Researcn Lasoratory, N. H. 


General Purr. Climatic Projects Research Laboratory, which is 
shown on page F-6 is just a small installation. We do not class this 
as a research center or installation. It is a small project upon the 
top of Mount Washington, N. H., which is, perhaps, the world’s best 
icing laboratory. We stick things out in the air and during the winter 
we get 150-mile-an-hour winds, and lots of ice. We do not need to 
manufacture it. The laboratory is located on 22 acres of land occu- 
pied under permit from the Department of Agriculture. At present, 
the laboratory is operated by a contractor on land leased by the con- 
tractor, which is located nearby the Government-owned land. Present 
facilities at this base are inadequate to support this planned mission 
and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any 
other base that might be utilized for the purpose proposed for this base. 

The Government has no investment in the facilities operated by 
this civilian contractor. The requested construction is necessary to 
provide facilities for the proposed mission of this installation. 

The present request for the installation is $223,000, which cost is 
for the construction of research facilities. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


CorNELL AgRoNAUTICAL Larporatory, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. What is the next project? 

General Purr. The next project is Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
on page F-7. This is a project to modernize the Cornell University 
tunnel, which is a very good tunnel, and to permit it to test around 
the speeds of sound and above. At the present time it cannot do 
that, but by this rather minor modification of the tunnel we can expand 
its use to a great degree. This is recommended by a study that was 
made by General McNarney’s management committee. The Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory is located in Buffalo, N. Y., and is owned and 
operated by Cornell University for the military services and aircraft 
manufacturers. It was originally constructed by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. and donated to Cornell University. Research for the mili- 
tary services was begun in 1948. The wind tunnel at this laboratory 
requires improvements to keep it abreast of current technical develop- 
ments and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities 
at any other base which might be utilized for the proposed purposes of 
this laboratory. 


The present request for this facility is $1,500,000 which includes 
modernization of the wind tunnel. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


Mr. Manon. Money of this type is some of the best money we 
spend. 


General Putt. Absolutely: ves, sir. 


Mr. Manon. If there are no other questions, what is the next 
project, General? 
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NUMBER OF WIND TUNNELS 


Mr. Taser. How many wind tunnels do we have in the Air Force? 

General Putr. The total, including the one built in 1924 that has 
a maximum speed of 90 miles an hour and which we can still use, it 
has only a diameter of 5 feet in the working section, but we can still 
use this tunnel; the total in the Air Force, I think, runs about 17 of 
all different sizes and capabilities. 

Mr. Taser. Do you need as many as that? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; because you cannot build one tunnel that 
does all of the things that you want it to do. It is a little bit like a 
contractor who has a requirement for a lot of specialized trucks. He 
can use a three-quarter ton station wagon for part of the jobs, but he 
has to have a great big 10-ton trailer to do some of the other jobs. 
It is the same way with wind tunnels. You have to build them to 
meet certain types of testing of airplanes. They start from zero 
speed to get off, and we still have to test them at the high speeds. 
You cannot design a wind tunnel to do testing at low speed, and have 
it also testing beyond the speed of sound. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Epwarps Air Force Bass, Catir. 


Mr. Manon. All right; your next project is out at Muroc, Edwards 
Air Force Base. ; 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about that base and your over-all 
requirement. 

General Purr. Yes, sir. Edwards Air Force Base is located 2 
miles south of Muroc, Calif., on 192,075 acres of Government-ownedl 
land. It was initially occupied in 1939 and has been used continu- 
ously since that time. The planned use of the base is for an opera- 
tional unit. Present facilities at this base are inadequate to support 
this planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no 
suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the 
purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $19,000,000 at this base. All existing 
facilities are being utilized but must be augmented with new 25-year- 
life construction to provide for the planned mission of the base. 

The present request for the base is $22,956,000. Inlcuded in the 
major items are the following: Housing and messing, $2,082,000; 
utilities, $8,456,000; repair and maintenance shops, $1,447,000; 
storage, $934,000; administrative and recreational buildings, $979,000. 

The committee has been and is being provided with the detailed 
information with respect to the major items and all other items in- 
cluded in the pending request for funds. 


REMOVAL OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Manon. Now, we have a request here for $13,915,000. This 
is a permanent base. There is a railroad running across Muroc Lake 
which is quite a hazard? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. And the lake is so large that you have operated there 
regardless of the railroad. Now you propose to move the railroad, 
do you? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; that is correct, and the reason is that we 
have had some pretty close calls there. There is sort of a cut in the 
middle of this railroad, and we have had some poor chaps in those 
experimental airplanes who could not just exactly tell where they were 
going to sit down on that lake, and we have had some pretty close 
calls of aircraft almost running into the railroad embankment, and 
this is an urgent project to remove the railroad. 

Mr. Taser. How many miles do you have to move it? 

General Purr. Colonel Akers, do you know? 

Colonel Akers. The existing road across here from Kramer to 
Mohave is 28 miles. 

Mr. Taser. Where is the lake? 

Colonel Akers. That is the lake [indicating on map]. The railroad 
will come along Highway 466 and swing up here [indicating]. It will 
be about 3% miles shorter this way. 


MUD FOR GAS CUT-OFF 


Mr. SHepparD. What are you going to do about that mud patch 
they have out there and that they are utilizing for internal gas cut-off 
work in oil wells? 3 

General Purr. We are going to fill that hole up. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is going to happen to the supply of mud? 

Colonel Akers. There are other areas down in this location here 
findicating] where the so-called mud is available. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the production operation is not 
going to be completely discontinued. 

Colonel Akers. No, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But you are closing one operational section up and 
filling it up? 

Colonel Axers. No, sir; it will not be completely discontinued or 
eliminated. 

General Purr. That one will be closed down completely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF RELOCATING RAILROAD 


Mr. Manon. This railroad relocation is seemingly a wise move, and 
the over-all total cost, apparently, is to be how much, Colonel? 

Colonel Akers. The over-all cost will run, according to the en- 
gineers’ estimates in the neighborhood of $6,000,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much are you asking for here? 

General Purr. We are asking in this request for $3,471,000. This 
is a little complicated. 


Mr. Manon. If you have those figures there, Colonel, give them to 
us. 

Colonel Hav. In the estimates which we got from the Engineers 
there is a land item in here, part of which is for this railroad location. 


Mr. Manon. Is this all of the money you are requesting for this 
Edwards Air Force Base? 
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Colonel Hauu. The land item is further down 

General AsENsIo. The last item includes the land acquisition for 
railroad relocation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but I mean on this page F-9, that is all the money 
you want in connection with the relocation of the railroad? 

Colonel Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will there be other costs later? 
Colonel Hau. None except for that which is included in the land 
item. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Hau. That additional $5,000,000. 

General Asensio. This is included. This completes the railroad 
relocation. 

Mr. Mauov. Is the railroad agreeable to this move? 

General Purr. It is. 
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Mr. Taser. What railroad is it? 

4 General Purr. The Santa Fe. 

“| Mr. Manon. What line of the railroad is this? 

Fi General Purr. It is a main line to San Francisco. The movement 
e of the railroad was previously authorized in Public Law 910 of ‘the 
: Eighty-first Congress, and we are asking for the unfinanced appropria- 
a tion in the amount of $3,471,000. Then, in item K-—6, included in the 
2 $5,100,000 is about $2 million which will be applied to the railroad 

relocation, which makes a total of $6,000,000. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 





; Mr. Scrivner. How much land are you going to have to buy with 
that $2 million? How long is that new railroad? 

General Purr. We are not buying any additional land over what 
2 was authorized by Public Law 564 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

a Mr. Scrivner. That does not tell me anything. 

General Purr. That was 139,987 acres, and this is to cover the 
cost of that land. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the railroad in that area has that many 
acres? 

General Purr. No, sir. There is no land in our request for the 
relocation of the railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have the new land? 

General Purr. We have the new land for the relocation of the 
railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is this for—to buy the present right-of-way 
from the Santa Fe? 

: General Purr. No, sir; the total amount we are asking for is to 
4 acquire the land for the base. 
: Mr. Manon. It has nothing to do with the railroad? 

General Purr. It has nothing to do with the railroad. The Corps 
of Engineers put the items in together, although they are not related 
‘ at all. That is why in the K-6 items of $5.1 million there is an item 
‘ for railroad relocation and one for additional cost of land.’ But they 
are not associated. 

General Myers. The 139,000 acres does contain a very small por- 
tion, a thin strip up there, for the relocation of the railroad. There 
is a thin strip of land within this 139,000 acres. 
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General Purr. I stand corrected. | 
Mr. Manon. You have a total of about 190,000 acres over all. 


TRANSFER TITLE OF PRESENT RAIL RIGHT OF WAY 


Mr. Scrivner. What happens to the present right-of-way when the 
railroad is relocated? 

General Purr. That will belong to the base and the railroad will 
be torn out. 

Mr. Scrivner. The title is already in the Government? 

General Myers. No, sir; that belongs to the railroad. The right- 
of-way belongs to the railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. What is 
going to happen to the present railroad property? 

General Myers. That becomes our property. 

Mr. Scrivner. Given to you, or bought? 

General Myers. Given to us in exchange for relocating the railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Santa Fe, without additional 
cost, is going to convey that present right-of-way to the Government? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. The compensation is the fact that they are getting 
the new location paid for? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, they are stepping away from some- 
thing they are not going to use any further and turning it over to the 
Government, which is the Air Force in this case, for the considera- 
tion of getting the new line and so forth where the trackage as shown 
on the chart is going to be placed? 

General Purr. That is correct. 


COMPENSATION FOR CLOSURE OF CLAY PITS 


Mr. SHepparp. What, if anything, has it been necessary to pay the 
operating firm for those clay pits up there? 

General Myers. I will have to get you the figure it is estimated we 
will have to pay for those clay pits. I do not have it here. That is 
in the over-all estimated cost of the land. We have not procured 
those clay pits as yet. It is part of the acquisition. 

Mr. Manon. The land belongs to the Government; does it not? 

General Myers. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is privately owned land which they have had 
for a period of years? 

General Myers. We have had extensive talks with the mine opera- 
ters there and made arrangements whereby they will move their 
operation down on this lower lake in connection with other operators 
presently operating there. If the committee desires, I will get the 
appraised value of the pits. 

Mr. SuepparD. I would appreciate having it. I would like to 


know exactly what kind of attitude these people have been taking; 
whether they have taken the attitude of seeing how much they can 
get or whether they can furnish their operations by going down 
there, which, in my opinion, you people have considerable control 
over. 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 
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General Myers. That is correct. 
Mr. SHepparp. Again you have a counterbalancing influence to 
a degree to say how much it is going to cost to get them out. 


RADAR TELEMETER STATION 





Mr. Davis. What is the application of the radar telemeter station? 
General Purr. In the testing of our aircraft, we have to measure 
rates of climb, how fast an airplane will climb; we have to determine 
how fast it will go horizontally, what the top speed i is, what the cruising 
speed is, and the operating speed. In order to do that with our high- 
speed airplanes, which carry only one pilot—in the old days, the pilot 
would carry a pad along on his knee, and he was going along at such 
a speed that he could take time out to look at all of the instruments 
at that time—he probably only had six—and write the readings of all 
of the instruments down, but now the equipment has gotten so high 
in performance and there are so many different instruments that have 
to be read that it is just impossible to have a single pilot do it. So 
the technique we use now is putting in radio equipment which, as he 
is flying through the air, transmits the readings of those instruments 
to the ground, and this radar telemeter station is to receive those 
readings from the air. 


Eeurn Arr Force Bass, Fia. 








Mr. Manon. Take up the next base. 
General Purr. The next is the Eglin Air Force Baie. 

Mr. Manon. You have here a request for a very large sum of 
money for the Eglin Air Force Base. We have discussed the Eglin 
Air Force Base on numerous occasions as we proceeded through the 
hearing. There are a number of activities there, and these are the 
activities which you represent. 

I am a little surprised at the immensity of the request you are 
making. Will you give us an over-all statement at this point? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. Eglin Air Force Base is located 1.8 miles 
southwest of Valparaiso, Fla., on 465,759 acres of land of which 120,269 
acres are Government-owned; the remaining 345,590 acres were ac- 
quired by permit from the Department of Agriculture. It was 
initially occupied in 1941 and has been used continuously since that 
time. The planned use of the base, including three auxiliary fields, 
is for operational units and a training school. Present facilities at 
this base are inadequate to support this planned mission and the 
Department of the Air Force has no suitable facilities at any other 
base that might be utilized for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has invested $33,000,000 at this base. All exist- 
ing facilities are being utilized but require augmentation with new 
10-year and 25-year life construction to provide for the planned mission 
of the base. 

The present request for the base is $41,742,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Pavements, $4,054,000: housing, 
$17,333,000; utilities, $3,645,000; storage, $2,988,000; administrative 
and recreational buildings, $3,215,000; hangars and shops, $1,998,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information with 
respect to the major items included in the pending request for funds. 
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OTHER COMMANDS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. I note here numerous items of Ponaeeed expenditure. 
Is it necessary to provide all of these funds? e have already con- 
sidered appropriations of various sums at this base, and we do not 
want unduly to restrict your necessary operations, but, of course, 
we are interested in maintaining economy. 

General Purr. If you have previously discussed items on Eglin 
Air Force Base, they must have been included in this. 

General AsENsto. We have discussed the items for aviation engi- 
neers at auxiliary No. 1 and the Air Training Command requirements. 

Mr. Manon. What do you propose to do? 

General Purr. So far as research and development are concerned, 
the two items L-7 and L-8 on page F-15 are the only two items 
for research and development. 


ARMAMENT TESTING 


Mr. Manon. You want $4,949,000 for armament testing? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What is armament testing? 

General Purr. It is not one specific item; it actually consists of 
several facilities. We have Major Kelly here who can go into the 
details of what is included in this figure of $4.9 million. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you proceed, Major. 

Major Kettiy. The original authorization last year was for $8.7 
million for armament development test facilities. It comprises 
various facilities—an engineering building, an installation building, 
various ranges, and a heavy systems building. When the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation were given, a contract was let so that we could 
get architectural-engineering design studies on it. The result of that 
contract has indicated we were low in our estimates, not because of a 
change in the scope of operations of what we want to do at this arma- 
ment center, which are the same, but actually because the construction 
item has increased. That was primarily based on two factors. One 
was the rising cost of construction and labor, which represents 
approximately 30 percent of the increase and the other portion, about 
$2 million, was due to underestimating actual costs. As one example, 
we estimated the armament test building to cost approximately $2.5 
million, and when the architects and engineers came up with detailed 
working plans, it came out to $3 million. 


ACTUAL 





MISSIONS TO BE PERFORMED 


Mr. Manon. What is actually going to happen; what are you going 
to do in this place? 

Major Ketiy. At the armament center we are going to conduct 
armament evaluation tests of Air Force armament equipment, 
bombing systems, rocket launching systems 

Mr. Manon. Will that be done inside the building or out on the 
range or where? 

Major Ke .ty. It will bea combination. We have a series of ranges 
which will be highly instrumented. In the case of the rocket, for 
example, we use first the bomb platform. The aircraft will come with 
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a bomb over the range and drop the bomb. The instrumentation 
there will record the trajectory of the bomb, the status of the aircraft 
in flight, and that imformation will be taken to this engineering 
building, the heavy systems building, where the data will be reduced, 
studied by our civilian and military technicians, and they will try to 
evolve changes in the equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Does this in any way duplicate the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground of the Army, where they do a lot of testing of armament and 
so forth? 

General Purr. No, sir. There are no such facilities as this avail- 
able. 

Major Ketuy. This entire proposal was coordinated last year with 
the Departments of Army and Navy Ordnance and the Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

Houtioman Arr Force Base, N. Mex. 


Mr. Manon. Take up the next base. 

General Purr. The next one is Holloman Air Force Base. Hollo- 
man is used for short-range testing of guided missiles. This base is 
almost totally a mobilization type structure. It was built during the 
war as a training base for the Royal Air Force. The main building 
was temporary wooden construction, and we are having to carry out a 
program of building up the installation for the purpose of guided missile 
testing. We are practically starting from scratch there in putting in 
good fncilities for testing guided missiles. Holloman Air Force Base 
is located 8 miles southwest of Alamogordo, N. Mex., on 1,308,499 
acres of land of which 47,485 acres were acquired in fee at a cost of 
$12,995; 54,294 acres are public domain and 1,206,720 are leased at a 
rental of $206,440 per annum (including lease and suspension agree- 
ments). It was initially occupied in 1942 and has been continually 
used since that time. The planned use of the base is for research 
development and testing. Present facilities at this base are inade- 
quate to support this planned mission and the Department of the Air 
Force has no suitable facilities at any other base that might be utilized 
for the purposes proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $9,516,903 at this base. 
The runway system and the building area are being fully utilized but 
must be augmented with new 25-year-life construction. 

The present request for the base is $7,998,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: Hangars and shops $977,000; housing 
$1,200,000; utilities $3,210,000; testing facilities $1,003,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 

Mr. Manon. You feel this is an essential base; do you? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. This is going to be of more and more 
importance as we get into guided missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a permanent set-up? 
General Asrensro. Yes, sir; 25 years life. 
Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 


LAND LEASE 


Mr. SHepparp. Under the leased land, is that State land leased 
from New Mexico, or is it leased from a series of individuals? 


89249-—-51—-pt. 1-32 
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General Myers. It is leased from a series of individuals, and they 
are indefinite leases that have been negotiated with the individuals, 
except in some cases where it was necessary in the past to condemn 
the lease for an indefinite period. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the leases have been made, using 
the past tense? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. It is not contemplated that you will have any 
trouble in making the acquisition? 
General Myers. No, sir. 

















AUTHORIZATION 








Mr. Taser. There is something funny here. Under utility 
systems, the authorization total is $763,000 and unfinanced, $1,886,000. 

General Ansenio. Public Law 564 of the Eighty-first Congress took 
care of $1,123,000 of the authorization which, added to the $763,000 
in the pending bill, gives us a total of $1,886,000. 


Patrick Arr Force Base 


















Mr. Mauon. Take up the next station. 

General Purr. The next is Patrick Air Force Base. That is a 
long-range guided missile proving ground at Cocoa, Fla. This was 
authorized by Public Law 681. These are additional funds requested 
to carry out our phased construction program at that base. 

Mr. Manon. We are committed to this? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Take up the next project. 

General Putt. That 1s all, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What about the Research and Development Com- 
mand? 

General Purr. That is only an authorization; that is not for funding. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Does that complete your presentation, General Putt? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. i 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. We will see you next year. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1951. 


HEADQUARTERS COMMAND 


WITNESS 


COL. W. T. KEMP, DEPUTY COMMANDING OFFICER. HEADQUAR- 
TERS COMMAND 









Mr. Manon. The next is Headquarters Command. What is the 
Headquarters Command? 

Colonel Kemp. The Headquarters Command is basically the 
servicing unit: for Headquarters, USAF, for the Washington area. 
However, we have five extension units within the United States for 
recruiting personnel such as Air Force personnel assigned to the Army 
general hospitals; then we have certain functions overseas in the 
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attaché sections of missions of personnel assigned to us in the Head- 
quarters Command. 


ANDREWs Arr Force Base 


Mr. Manon. How much money is involved in this presentation? 

Colonel Kemp. A total of $17,541,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will all that be required at the Andrews Air Force 
Base? 

Colonel Kemp. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. $10,187,000 is the appropriation. 

Colonel Kemp. All of which will be at the Andrews Air Force Base. 

Andrews Air Force Base is located 10 miles southeast of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at Camp Springs, Md., on 4,489 acres of Government- 
owned land. It was initially occupied in May 1943 and has been 
used continually since that date. 

The planned use of the base is for operational units and command 
headquarters. Present facilities are inadequate to support this 
planned mission, and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
facilities at any other base that might be utilized for the purposes 
proposed for this base. 

The Government has a present investment of $40,909,567 at this 
base. All existing facilities are being utilized but must be augmented 
with new 25-year life construction. 

The present request for the base is $10,187,000. Included in the 
major items are the following: housing, $4,243,000; utilities, $969,000; 
hospital and other medical buildings, $3,860,000. 

The committee has been provided with the detailed information 
with respect to the items included in the pending request for funds. 


RELATIONSHIP OF HEADQUARTERS COMMAND AND CHIEF OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. When you talk about Headquarters Command, what 
relationship does that have to the Chief of Staff and the top military 
men? 

Colonel Kemp. Our relationship with them, as I said a minute ago, 
is a servicing function to the Headquarters, USAF. We have all of 
the flying facilities for the Headquarters, USAF, the handling of the 
messing, housing the workmen working in this area, all of the financing, 
and all of the facilities required for the housing, messing, servicing of 
personnel in the Headquarters, USAF, and we report directly to the 
Chief of Staff. We are on a comparable basis with the Military 
District of Washington and the Potomac River Naval Command, as 
the Air Force counterpart to those other two organizations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where in these pages do your items come in for 
which you are requesting this money? 

Colonel Kemp. Pages B-9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. Manon. On those pages you have projects running from 1 
through 22. 

Colonel Kemp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You begin with ‘Wash rack” and end with “Rocket 
storage.’ 

Colonel Kemp. Yes, sir. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Taser. You have a tremendous lot of housing out there. 
Colonel Kemp. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many military personnel do you have presently 
in that place and how many are you expecting? 
(Statement off the record.) 
Mr. Taser. You had this place running in World War II? 
Colonel Kemp. One thousand eight hundred was our strength at 
that time. 
BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. There are a lot of barracks and residence quarters and 
so forth out there. How many do you have there now? 

Colonel Kemp. We have barracks for 1,540 now. 

Mr. Taner. And you are asking for something like 

Colonel Kemp. 1,368. 

Mr. Taner. And 160 BOQ’s? 

Colonel Kemp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you need them? 

Colonel Kemp. Yes, sir. 


HOSPITAL 


Mr. Taser. You have a hospital of 250 beds there. Do not you 
have a hospital there now? 

Colonel Kemp. No. We have a 99-bed hospital, or an infirmary, 
actually, but we have the most of that set up for ajr-evacuation 


patients coming in from overseas who are wounded and so forth, 
coming in to the Washington area, and we are just holding them 
there and passing them on to the general hospitals. This is not 
actually a hospital; it is only an infirmary. It is a temporary type 
of building. 

Mr. Taner. A lot of those patients go to Walter Reed? 

Colonel Kemp. Some go to Walter Reed, but we bring in Army, 
Navy, and Air Force personnel there, and we have to have holding 
facilities for them. Many of them go to areas other than the Wash- 
ington area. Therefore, we cannot use this actually as a hospital. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all of the other hospitals you have around 
here—and this applies to some other installations, too—I cannot for 
the life of me understand why you have to spend nearly $4 million for a 
hospital at Andrews Air Force Base. You have Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals; you have Walter Reed; you have the Navy hospital 
and all of these other installations around here, why can’t they be 
used for your sick and maimed? 

General TwircHELL. That question has been very ardently pursued 
in the Medical Policy Council of the Secretary of Defense’s Office. 
We have found by actual survey that we cannot take care of all of the 
people who require treatment at Walter Reed. They are overloaded 
at the present time and are growing very rapidly in caring for the 
Korean wounded. 

This hospital, in effect, would take care of the air evacuation plus 
the military load of the Air Force in Washington on a short-term basis 
more than on a long-term basis for long-time cases like Korean cases. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, we are hoping that the Korean war is not 
going to last forever. That may be a vain hope, but we are still 
hoping. And, at the end of that, ‘this heavy load out there, of course, 
is going to stop. And certainly, with all of the facilities we have 
around here, it seems to me it could be done. I would assume, instead 
of setting up an entirely new hospital with a new staff of doctors, 
nurses, and so forth that are required, if you need more beds, it would 
be far easier on the taxpayer either to make some more construction 
out at Walter Reed or make the people from Walter Reed take care 
of these, too. 

General Twrrcneny. At Walter Reed it is the question of having 
reached the limit in what is considered to be economy for caring for 
patients. When you get 2,000 patients in any hospital, you have 
reached the maximum efficiency of economy to the Government in a 
hospital. This hospital will, in effect, replace the Bolling Field hos- 
pital, which now sits right at the end of the runw ays and which was 
one of the earliest-built World War II hospitals and which, again, 
is in very poor shape and is costing more to maintain. And it is a 
matter of economy in the long run, since this is a permanent type of 
base, to build a permanent-type hospital at Andrews Air Force Base. 


COST OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. If you were getting reasonable prices in hospital 
construction, I would not think so much about it, but when you spend 
$16,500 per bed it is out of reason. I can show you where private 
building, some of it church building, is constructing hospitals almost 
of this size for considerably less, with more in them, because this is 
just a shell and you still have to buy a tremendous amount of equip- 


ment. 

General TwircHe.u. This includes all of the installed equipment— 
the sterilizers and equipment of that nature. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does not include beds, furniture, and all that. 

General TwircHELL. This hospital, again, is one planned in con- 
junction with the Medical Policy Council on the basis of building that 
structure with the clinics available for 250 beds on a 500-bed chassis. 
Then, if in the future requirements make it necessary for expansion, 
you would build the additional beds on that chassis. The original 
cost therefore runs high, but in the ultimate will end up as a cheaper 
project for the total of 500 beds than this price. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have a tall spire like the naval hospital? 

General TwircHe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder if it is not proper to say the Air Force ought 
to have as big a hospital as either Walter Reed or Bethesda. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they are building toward that. 

Mr. Taser. That is what it looks like. 

General TwircHELu. Not with a 250-bed structure. 

Colonel Kemp. This is the immediate requirement, not something 
that we need in the future but that we need today, because it is. 
certainly untenable to think we can operate with what we have now 
As we say, it is a fire hazard. 

Mr. Taser. How are we getting anything like the number of 
patients in this Korean picture that we got in the armed services in 
World War II, with 15 million men over-all in the services? I just 
cannot figure it. Maybe it is so, but it is hard for me to figure. 
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General Myers. If the committee has the time—both installations 
are readily available—I think it might be a good idea for the committee 
to see both Bolling Air Force Base and Andrews Air Force Base 
hospitals. 

Bolling Air Force Base hospital is the only hospital we have to 
take care of Air Force—it takes care of less than 200 patients—that 
we have in the Washington area. 

Mr. Manon. Do you intend to remove it? 

General TimBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why was it built at the end of runways? 

General Myers. They did not visualize this type of airplane at 
the time it was constructed. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it was lack of foresight and vision? 


Security SERVICE 
WITNESS 
COL. W. T. SMITH, CHIEF OF STAFF, SECURITY SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. What is the next item? 

General Timpertake. Security Service. Col. W. T. Smith, Chief 
of Staff of that Service, will present that item. 

Mr. Manon. This is a classified project? 

Colonel Suir. The mission of the Security Service is essentially 
classified. 

Mr. Manon. You want at this time $2,479,000. 

Colonel Smirx. On page G-1 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mauon. The next project, on page L-1; that is also a classified 
project? 

Colonel Smirx. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Arr NAVIGATIONAL Arp PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


MAJ. S. A. SINGER, CHIEF, PROGRAMING DIRECTOR OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. What is the next project? 

Major Stncer. The next project is on page E-2. 

Mr. Manon. This is an installation located in the zone of the 
interior. 

Major Sincer. That is air navigational aid. The air naviga- 
tional aid program is a program that is supervised by the directorate 
of communications, headquarters, United States Air Force. This 
program has been fully coordinated with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and approved by the Air Coordinating Committee. 
In order for the Air Force to attain all-weather operating capability 
it is necessary that new and improved navigational side t0 installed 
at the earliest practical date. We started this program from the 
procurement standpoint in fiscal vear 1948. This committee author- 
ized the money to procure items that we are now ready to install as 
fast as deliveries come in. 
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REQUIREMENT, UNITED STATES AND OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. What is the total over-all requirement? 

Major Sincer. $4.4 million for the zone of the interior. 

The other item is in the overseas area, on page K-—1, of $7,702,000. 
That covers the air navigational aid. 

Mr. Manon. K-— what? 

Major Sincer. K-1. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Navigational Aid 

Major Sincer. And communications facilities in the overseas area. 

Mr. Manon. There is not much more important work than that of 
communications in wartime, and this is a part of the communications 
system. 

Major Sincrer. This, in fact, is insurance to insure airplanes and 
personnel we have flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is global communication tied in with the Defense 
Department, world-wide? 

Major Sincer. Yes—— 

Mr. Scrivner (continuing). Or is it separated? 

Major Sincer. It is all integrated. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Major Singer. 


PLANNING FuNpDs 


Mr. Manon. What is the next project? 

General Myers. The next project is planning funds, under project 
310 in the front of the book. 

Mr. Manon. What tab? 

General Myers. Project 310. 


MASTER PLAN 


Mr. Manon. You try to make the master plan of all facilities in 
the country so that when you let contracts for construction you will 
not have the hospital, for instance, at the end of a runway? 

General Myers. Yes. Page A-2 shows the breakdown of the 
$32,659,000 that we are requesting. 

$2,433,000 is for master planning. I can go into the details if you 
wish. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROGRAM 


i Mauon. Is this justification secret, or could it go into the 
record? 

General Myrrs. No. I would like to edit this if it is to go into 
the record. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, it is not classified? 

General Myers. Generally speaking, it is not; no. The screening 
might be necessary to avoid reference to classified projects. 

Mr. Manon. Place in the record at this point the portion that can 
properly be in the record. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That would be A—1 through A-7, whatever can prop- 
erly be in the record. 

General Myers. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


PORORE BIO. FIN iio ii oi ke ccthcceleni Tee RE aE ee as) eee $32, 659, 000 


This estimate provides for expenses relative to development of criteria and 
plans for construction and utilization of facilities at United States Air Force 
installations. It is composed of four complimentary work programs, which are 
as follows: 

A. Master planning of installations. 

B. Investigational engineering. 

C. Project planning for authorized construction. 
D. Advance planning. 

Determination of the requirements for capital facilities and their relative priori- 
ties in the base development scheme are made through the United States Air 
Force Master Planning Program. Criteria are developed through investigational 
engineering studies of a highly technical nature to insure the best practical and 
most economical use of materials and new design. Advance project planning pro- 
vides for development of working drawings from which more accurate estimates 
ean be prepared for consideration as subsequent appropriation requests. It also 
permits more expeditious implementation of approved construction. Advanced 
planning permits the design and the accomplishment of related preliminary 
activities in connection with proposed future construction not already authorized. 

The objective of these work programs is to make significant savings by a rela- 
tively small expenditure of funds. They control through the determination of 
over-all objectives and they select through the screening process of the master 
planning program; they develop working knowledge of technological advancements 
in airfield design and materials through investigational engineering studies; 
and they provide a basis for better estimating of current costs through advance 
planning. 

Summary by work programs 





Prior appropriations | New appro- 


Work program priations 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | fiscal year 
1950 1951 


| 
' 
| 
| 
} 
} 








. Master planning $625, 000 $2, 433, 000 
. Advance project planning 890, 000 


24, 000, 000 
. Advanced planning | 0 


5, 000, 000 
1, 800, 000 | 33, 838, 000 | 32, 659, 000 


. Investigational engineering : | 285, 000 | , 1, 226, 000 
] 
| 
} 








A. Master planning of installations_...._...........-..---.------ $2, 433, 000 


Master planning will result in the economical and orderly development of Air 
Force installations. The complexity of requirements at Air Force bases requires 
deliberate and balanced planning of base layout and scheduling of facility develop- 
ment and in consonance with operational requirements. Air Force standards and 
long range plans of the United States Air Force. 

The basic information folders, preliminary master plans, and general master 
plans compiled and prepared by installations planning boards are successively 
submitted through command channels to Headquarters USAF, where analysis 
is made by the technical staff. On the basis of these approved master plans, the 
facility development of the installation is programed and the Air Force policy 
is determined with respect to establishing Air Force construction requirements 
for inclusion in authorization and appropriation requests. 


This work program requires additional funds for fiscal year 1952 to provide 
for the following activities: 


1. Maintenance of completed basic information folders and com- 
pleted general master plans and engineering studies and esti- 


$703, 000 
. Preparation of basic information folders 892, 000 


. Preparation of preliminary master plans 281, 000 
192, 000 


2, 433, 000 
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The Directorate of Installations, Headquarters USAF, directs the Air Force 
master planning program. To do this, a definite schedule of progress has been 
established. The master planning program for each installation is carried out 
under the immediate supervision of the applicable installation planning board in 
consonance with the schedule for their installation. These boards retain archi- 
tect-engineer and planning consultants, as authorized by Headquarters USAF, 
to actually carry on the field office work. The funds requested therein for master 
planning purposes are for these contractual services which include the making 
of surveys and investigations, the preparation of reports, and the provision of 
drafting, reproduction, and related professional services. 


SPECIAL CLASSIFIED PLANNING 


With the attainment of our immediate objective for the scheduled essential 
installations of master planning the peacetime Air Force, it is necessary that a 
secondary objective be established. it is vital that we have preliminary develop- 
ment plans for installations to which the peacetime Air Force would have to 
project its efforts in the event of an emergency. 

Under this program, it is planned to secure basic information on selected civil 
airfields; to prepare construction plans for the development of these installations 
to meet ultimate planned utilization and to prepare necessary related logistic 
analysis and plans. 

“This program has been initiated with the $592,000 already appropriated in 
fiscal year 1951. It is estimated that a further $365,000 will be required in fiscal 
year 1952 to complete the program as currently envisioned. 


B. Investigational engineering $1, 226, 000 


The investigational engineering program provides for the initiation and con- 
tinuation of studies and tests which are necessary to correlate the»phvsical and 
operational characteristics of aircraft with the development of facilities required 
to support such aircraft, and is an essential adjunct to the planning and develop- 
ment of installations. 

Funds requested for this investigational program are required to procure 
contractual services which include professional services, related travel, drafting, 
reproduction, construction of test sections, required instrumentation, and the 
purchase of related equipment: These investigational programs are generally 
carried out under the supervision of the Office, Chief of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, as requested and authorized by the USAF, using contractors and 
appropriate professional experts and consultants and commercial laboratories of 
educational institutions. 


Requirements for fiscal year 1951 for studies and investigation 


RL SE rR $193, 000 
Ne ee ee en ee ee ae aeanuanbowhuns 315, 000 
. Airfield drainage programs 80, 000 
Be ic lla ite lee nae le Me IE ap 75, 000 
ce aS te yen NOs i lS NS Ss ela 180, 000 
. Preparation of special technical manuals and aids______________- 125, 000 
. Overseas evaluation program 208, 000 
. United States evaluation program 


Special technical manuals and aids 


The rapidly changing operational characteristics of aircraft necessitates the 
preparation of new technical manuals and aids relating to the provisions of installa- 
tions facilities. It is also necessary to rewrite existing manuals to keep them apace 
of these changes. These manuals and aids cover such projects as (1) installation 
of portable airfield lighting and fuel storage and dispensing equipment; (2) use of 
prefabricated and portable surfacing materials; (3) use of unusual locally available 
materials; and (4) means of improvising basically essential facilities. 

United States and overseas evaluation projects 

The advent of heavier aircraft coupled with the increased logistical requirements 
of construction to support such aircraft has made it essential to obtain detailed 
information regarding existing and possible airfield sites in the United States and 
overseas areas. This information then becomes an essential adjunct to realistic 
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strategic and other planning. In planning this work program, the area of interest 
has been narrowed by (1) delineating specific areas; (2) field sites; and (3) con- 
centrating only on obtaining an engineering analysis and evaluation for such 
areas as are reasonably feasible for use as airfield sites. This work is performed 
by a team of skilled technicians and funds are required for contractual pay- 
ment for their services. Only a negligible portion of the over-all requirement 
as presently dictated by current strategic and other plans had been completed by 
June 30, 1950. During fiscal year 1951 it is estimated that with funds available 
about 25 pereent of the requirement will be met. The additional funds herein 
required for fiscal year 1952 will provide for the completion of this work within 
the limits of personnel available to conduct the survey. 

Each of these studies and investigations deals with problems peculiar to the 
Air Force and will have direct application to solving problems of airfield construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation. They will lead to greater knowledge of the 
effect of heavy aircraft loads and multiple wheels on rigid and flexible pavements, 
better methods of overlaying existing pavements to increase load-bearing capacity, 
the effect of high-pressure tires and track-landing gear, and the improvement of 
pavements through materials and procedure evaluation. Important data will 
be obtained from studies of airfield pavement and soil classification and evalua- 
tion, and airfield condition surveys and tests, leading to improved design and 
specifications. The conduct of special investigations covering subjects such as 
soil stabilization and ‘compaction, drainage and soil erosion problems created by 
construction of large paved areas, and development of theater of operation pave- 
ment design curves will lead to the development of new concepts of airfield design 
and construction. 

The end product of this investigational program is substantiated design criteria. 
The prosecution of this program is therefore necessary to assure adequate facilities, 
effect the maximum utilization of funds available for construction and reduce the 
costs of maintenance, repairs, and premature replacements to a minimum. 


C. Project planning for authorized construction. ___......-.-..-- $24, 000, 000 


This advance project planning will afford a fuller evaluation of the project both 
technically and as to the estimated cost to be used in subsequent appropriation 
requests. This planning will further assist materially in eliminating operations 
following applicable appropriations. The financing of military construction until 
fiscal year 1951 has not generally included provisions for the advance planning and 
design of specific items. It has therefore been necessary in most cases in the past 
to employ rule-of-thumb estimating procedures. This advance design will not 
only facilitate the execution of the program but will also promote greater economics 
in future construction operations. 

It will be necessary to prepare complete contract plans and specifications for 
additional authorized projects totaling about $0.4 billion at an average cost of 
3 percent of the construction cost for architect-engineer’s fees and Government 
costs. Stendard plans are available for the remainder of these authorized project 
totaling about $0.8 billion. The refinements and adaption of these plans to the 
site and the design of utilities to serve these facilities will cost an average of 
1's percent of the estimated construction costs. Funds are required as follows for 
this advance project planning: 





































For projects requiring design ctineccka skews Woes Claude? $12, 060, 000 
For projects requiring adaption to site__._._.___.._!_-..- -._-_- 12, 000, 000 
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Advanced project planning provides for development of working drawings 
from which more accurate estimates can be prepared for consideration in subse- 
quent appropriation requests. 





PURPOSE OF PLANNING 
Mr. Manon. Coming down to earth, what is the purpose of having 
a master plan? How do you propose to go about spending this money 
to attain your objective? 

General Myers. Under the heading, ‘Master plan,’”’ comes the 
preparation of basic information folders, preliminary master plans, 
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the full master plan, and involved in that also is the obtaining of en- 
4 gineering data and figures covering basic information required in the 
development of plans, not only for the bases that are in this program, 
2 but in future programs, so that we will not be caught, if I may use 
a that expression, in the fix we have been in in regard to the 95-wing 
: program, where we had to go forward on bases without having infor- 


eas a 


mation. 
In other words, you notice the item down under advance planning 
in D 





Mr. Scrivner. The one without any authorization? 
General Myers. That is right. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTS 





Mr. Manon. You seem to be asking for a lot of money. This is 
mostly for personnel, is it not? 

General Myers. This is for contracts—architectural and engineer- 
ing contracts. 

Mr. Taser. Would it not be better off if you had less money? 

General Myers. No. May I explain the reason why? 

Mr. Taser. This sounds like a liberal figure to me. 

General Mygrs. Mr. Taber, may I explain this: the master planning, 
$2,433,000, is to develop the basic information on the bases that we 
have in this program and the preliminary plans and the master plans, 
as a result of which we are able to site the facilities that are going to 
be built under this program. ‘That is the primary reason, in order 
to site them properly. 

The item C in the advance planning, $24 million, is to get started— 
to get the basic designs, as we get the site locations—on the construc- 
tion that is not funded in this program. 

You remember we have about $3.5 billion of construction authoriza- 
tion of which we are asking for only about $2.4 billion to be funded 
now. We want to start now the designing of the other $1.1 billion 
worth of projects. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I interpret this, it embraces a general program. 
In other words, you are going to have your architectural engineers 
go to post A, as it were, and lay down a master chart of the particular 
area, covering the acreage that is involved in placing buildings 
thereon, as the building becomes necessary on the post? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. Now somewhere along the line, it 
would occur to me, that you are going to have to have a master plan; 
if you do not, you are not going to follow an architectural concept, 
geographically speaking, of what goes into each base, so as to follow 
some uniform course of development. 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that you are not going to have one kind of 
warehouse at one place and another kind at another. 

General Myers. Yes. 


SUPERVISORY DIRECTION 






Mr. Suepparp. If you leave it to the architects for that function— 
who is going to give the general direction? 
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General Myers. We give the general direction to them. 

Mr. SHepparp. From here, from what? 

General Myers. By means of a definitive plan. We develop the 
definitive drawings for each type of facility in the program, with gen- 
eral specifications. 

These general contract specifications go to the Corps of Engineers, 
and from that they develop the contract plans and specifications. 

May I repeat myself, that the master planning funds here requested 
in this program are to develop the master plans from which we will 
get the lay-out of facilities on the ground. 

That has to be developed before the Corps of Engineers can site 
the building. We give the definitive plans and specifications to the 
Corps of Engineers—we give them the master plan, which shows them 
where the building should go, in the general area. They have to take 
that into consideration in developing the construction plans and speci- 
fications and the site, lay-out of the actual location on the grounds— 
the sewers and utilities and all of that in connection with it. 

The item for the master plan I think I have covered. 


COOPERATION OF ARMY ENGINEERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us discuss the Engineers for a moment. 

Now, when you say, have an idea, you give them the general idea, 
and the engineers may come in and say they do not want that—‘‘ That 
is something we do not want; we do not want what you recommend.” 

General Myers. That may happen. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens then? 

General Myers. We sit down with them 

Mr. Scrivner. Who prevails? 

General Myers. We prevail, but we take their advice. One of 
the jobs of the Corps of Engineers is to give us advice. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose you cannot convince them that they are 
to do what you ask? 

General Myers. We tell them what we want. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose they say, “‘We would not do it’’? 

General Myers. They do not say that. 


DeEVELOPMENT OF BAacHELOR QUARTERS AND BaRRACKS 


PLAN OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL LE MAY 


Mr. Scrivner. Always? I want to bring one experience to your 
attention. We have been talking a lot about bachelor officers’ 
quarters for which we have been paving a tremendous price for the 
single-unit house. Somewhere I read—I do not know whether it 
was in some official magazine or not, but somewhere I read about a 
program for BOQ development by General LeMay. I am sorry I 
did not think to ask him about it when he was here, but we were 
talking about other things that were of more importance. If my 
memory is correct, I recall he had certain ideas, which he developed 
himself, which were presented through channels and were eventually 
presented to the engineers. 

The engineers frowned upon it, if I am correctly informed—— 

General Timpertake. Let me explain 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let me give my explanation first, as I understand 
it. The development of General LeMay’s program seemed to be 
satisfactory where he has built these things apparently under a plan 
which calls for the expenditure of less than $2,000 a unit as compared 
with something like $5,500 or $6,000 a unit. These contracts were 
supposed to have been let some time around about now, as I recall. 

And, I would like at this time, Mr. Chairman, to request that we 
be furnished with a set of the designs relating to the BOQ at Omaha, 
and if bids have been received, what information there is on those bids. 
My information is that the program did not have very smooth sailing. 

General TimBerLAkE. It was not the Corps of Engineers that 
made it rough. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody made it rough. And during the pro- 
ceeding some place, either the Corps of Engineers, or someone who 
had something to do with it, put on the brakes. As I said, I read this 
somewhere, but I read so much that I cannot be sure where it was. 
I am of the impression that General LeMay had a sound program, and 
he was in position to develop a plan for BOQ at less cost—I have 
forgotten just the figures, but it was somewhere around $2,000, and 
if that can be placed in the program it is going to reflect an economy 
of millions, hundreds of millions, of dollars in savings for the tax- 
payers, and that is what I am interested in. 

As I say, I am sorry I did not take it up with him when he was here, 
because I would have liked to have him tell us his own version of it, 
but we had other things that were of so much more importance than 
the BOQ that it did not occur to me. 

General TimBeRLAKE. I believe you have the BOQ and the barracks 
confused. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe so. But if they were barracks and he has 
got a considerably lower price than what it presently costs you for 
barracks—whether for barracks or BOQ’s—I do*not see why it would 
not be used. 

General TimpeRLAkeE. Well, sir, his plan of development out there 
provided for a éomplete building or buildings of steel, a great deal 
of structural steel, and also provided individual bathrooms for the 
quarters—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Between the quarters. 

General TIMBERLAKE. Between the two. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is still a better set-up than what you are 
asking to spend $2,400—$1,800 to $2,400—for. 

General TimBpeRLAKE. No; $1,800 for the barracks. The rest is 
mess, and he was talking about barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Regardless, I would like to see it take place if any 
economy can be had. 

General TIMBERLAKE. We will send over the drawings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know whether a contract has been let? 

General TIMBERLAKE. We had let him build one experimentally 
and that was a 200-man barracks, as I remember. There is another 
for about 800 men. That is under contract by the Corps of Engineers, 
who have acted according to instructions they got from us. The 
difficulty was with headquarters Air Force, and not with the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Scrivner. My apology, then, to the Corps of Engineers. 

General TIMBERLAKE. Again, that has been done at very high level 
in the Air Force. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF BARRACK PLAN 


Mr. Scrivner. What was wrong? 

Mr. SHepparp. What was wrong with the idea? 

General TrimBerLAke. One was steel, because the same steel that 
is used in these barracks was going to make tanks. 

Mr. SHepparp. Was steel exclusively the controlling factor? 

General TimpertaAke. No; that was one of the controlling factors. 
The other controlling factor was provision for an excessive amount of 
plumbing, which is copper and iron, in providing the bathroom com- 
plete with fixtures, toilet and lavatory, between each of the rooms. 

Mr. Scrivner. Between each room? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Between rooms, ves. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is set up with three cubicles, such as you will 
find for six men? 

General Timpertake. That is right. 


SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS 


Mr. Suepparp. Taking into consideration the cost of steel at the 
moment, may I ask you if you could not substitute some other mate- 
rial involving less cost than steel and still accomplish the end purpose? 

Mr. Scrivner. If you go back a little further, Mr. Sheppard, on 
these things—and this has been several months ago that I saw a special 
story, or heard it some place—but this proposal was before the steel 
shortage arising from the development of this whole program. 

General TimBEeRLAKE. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, I can see the potential of materials 
involved; there is no question about that. Let me ask my engineering 
friend at the end of the table this question: Taking mto consideration 
the components involved m so many spaces, and taking into con- 
sideration the structure of that kind, if it should be the cost of steel 
which is involved, could you not substitute some other structural 
material and vet conform with the existing requirements? You should 
be able to save more im the difference between the cost of steel and the 
cost of some other material. 

Colonel Weinert. We built the same barracks General LeMay 
talked about. We talked about an alternative bid, and as a matter 
of fact, if you talk to General LeMay, using steel in his buildings or 
concrete m the design, there would be no appreciable difference in the 
cost of the two buildings; they would be about the same. 

Mr. Tarer. How much was the bid? 

General Timpertake. The Government bid is the cheapest, as I 
remember—I just do not know the exact figures. 

Colonel Lane. About $1,440. 

Mr. Taser. Per cubicle or what? 

Colonel Laxc. Per ee for the barracks buildings only. 

General Timpertake. We have taken advantage of all of the work 
General LeMay has done. We have redesigned our barracks to 
make a more effici aent lay-out. It will have one lavatory im each 
room, and there will be community facilities for toilets, showers, and 
so forth. This has made a much " ‘tter building, and using his work 
has produced a better design for us. That is the type of barracks 
we will build, and we will have eve re te in them that the LeMay 
barracks have, except separate bathrooms. 





ORIGIN OF DESIGN 


Mr. SHepparb. From where does this design emanate—from local 
engineers in the field or from an architectural contract or from where? 

General TimBeRLAKE. It was designed and developed by some 
local architects working in their field and some steel companies with a 
fabricator. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think Mr. Sheppard means the idea, 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. In other words, did we go into the com- 
mercial market to get the advantage of this full plan and function, or 
did General LeMay produce it with his own engineers? What I am 
trving to locate is the source of intelligence here. 

General Timpertake. That was developed by his civilian staff 
together with a local architect engineer and a steel firm which was 
interested in designing and building this kind of a building. 


INVESTIGATIONAL ENGINEERING 


General Myers. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this planning 
we have covered $2,433,000 for the master planning, $24,000,000 for 
project planning, and $5,000,000 for advance planning of subjects. 
The $1,226,000 for investigational engineering is just what it says: an 
investigational engineering program to develop new methods and new 
techniques of construction of airfields, primarily airfield pavements, 
so that we will be able to produce better designs for them and save the 
Government money. 

There is one other thing that I would like to say—and that is—the 
money appropriated for advanced planning is an installment, an 
integral portion of the future construction appropriations. Our cost 
estimates for construction include the engineering overhead, a portion 
of which is construction planning. Prior to the second supplemental 
fiscal year 1951 appropriation, we did not get advance planning money 
and therefore had to wait until our projects were authorized and funds 
appropriated before we could initiate planning. With the second 
supplemental fiscal year 1951 appropriation, we obtained $30 million 
for advanced planning. With these funds we havé been able to bring 
our detailed plans on this proposed program to a point where a major 
portion of the program is ready to advertise for bids. It has saved us 
months in time. Of course, the projects in this program have the 
planning costs included in the estimate; therefore, we have made an 
adjustment in our request for funds at this time by deducting $30 
million. If you will turn to the summary under the separator marked 
“Project 300” you will see that this adjustment has been made. The 
$29 million requested in this program will likewise be deducted from 
~~ future programs where the projects planned from this fund are 
included. 


LAND AcQUISITION AND UtTiLities ror WHERRY HovusiInG 
WITNESS 
COL. E. V. N. SCHUYLER, MATERIEL HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. What is the next project? 
General Myers. Land acquisition and utilities for Wherry housing 
which is found on page H-55 of the book. 
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AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Manon. Will you read from the legislation that portion which 
refers to this matter? You seem to be an astute student of this 
program, Colonel Schuyler. 

Colonel Scuvyter. Section 505 of the authorization act says: 

There are hereby authorized to be appropriated funds for acquisition of land» 
installation of outside utilities, and site preparation for housing projects to be 
constructed under title VIII of the National Housing Act, as amended. Such 
funds may be expended by the respective military departments for housing pro- 
jects when the Secretary of Defense, after consultation with the Federal Housing 
Commissioner, determines that such housing projects should be constructed and 
that such expenditures are essential to the construction of satisfactory housing. 
Such expenditures may not exceed a maximum of $1,500 per housing unit in 
respect of any housing project, and shall not exceed an average of $1,000 per 
housing unit in respect of all housing projects for which expenditures are approved 
under the provisions of this section. 

Mr. Mauon. In brief, what is your interpretation of that legalistic 
language? 

Colonel Scuvuyter. Briefly, it means in a high-cost area it will be 
possible to spend up to $1,500 for each family unit for the purchase 
of land, and the provision of roads, streets, walks, sewer lines, water 
lines, and so forth, but that if you spend $1,500 at one site you must 
make a corresponding saving on any further project so that over-all 
the average for the whole Army, Navy, and Air Force will not exceed 
$1,000 per family housing units. 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How many Air Force projects do you anticipate will 


come into this picture, or is there no way of knowing? 

Colonel Scuvuyuer. There is no definite way of knowing, sir. Per- 
haps an explanation of our proposed method of using this money 
might answer your question. We have developed in the Air Force 
a standard of space that we feel is desirable for the one-bedroom, the 
two-bedroom, and the three-bedroom unit. 

We have also developed a minimum standard as the smallest size 
acceptable. 

We do not plan to spend one penny of this money to get a project 
above that minimum standard. In other words, if we get into an 
area where private financing can take care of the construction of 
utilities without this assistance we will not spend the money. 

We tell an architect to design against the minimum standard and 
if this money is required that is determined after the appraisal and 
eligibility statement has come out of FHA. In such a case, when we 
put it up to bid we will notify the bidders that we will pay the differ- 
ence between 90 percent of their bid replacement cost and the maxi- 
mum amount of the mortgages. In other words, we will take full 
advantage here of any savings on a competitive bid against the 
Government's proposed payment before we permit the private capital 
investment to be reduced by one penny. 

One point is interesting, and that is that all of these improvements 
whether funded out of this item or private capital legally become the 
property of the Government when built and are legally subject to the 
leasehold interest which we give for a nominal consideration. 
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MAXIMUM COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Yes. I notice there are a number of Texas projects 
involved in this Wherry housing picture. Are you asking for enough 
money to meet your requirements generally speaking, in your opinion? 

Colonel Scuuy er. Sir, the total estimate of our ultimate require- 
ments is in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. We are asking for slightly 
less than $6,000,000 for the projects that we feel can be placed or 
completed before the next appropriation or next supplemental. We 
feel this will meet our requirements in this phase of the program. 


CURRENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Do you know what projects would be included in this 
$6,000,000 program? 

Colonel Scouy.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a list of them? 

Colonel Scuvyuer. I have a general list of them, sir, not specifically. 

I would like to correct one statement on the record. 

Mr. Manon. You can correct it later, Colonel. 

Colonel Scuuy.er. I would like to note for the record, and not 
have it misunderstood, that we would not spend money where it was 
not necessary in order to get this minimum number of square feet. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

PURCHASE OF LAND 


Colonel Scuuyter. There is one exception to that. Where land 
is required it will be necessary that we buy land from appropriated 
funds, since we must draw up the detailed plans and specifications 
for the particular site. Therefore, we must own the land before we 
can go out for a bid. So, where there is not sufficient land, we will 
buy it. 

There are two projects in Texas which specifically require the buying 
ofland. One is at Lubbock and one at Perrin Air Force Base. Both 
of those are suspended until this appropriation is available and the 
land can be purchased. 

Mr. Manon. How many other projects are in this same category? 

Colonel Scuuyuer. I am sorry. I would have to furnish that for 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I do not care about that being for the record. I 
just wonder if there is a large number or a small number. 

Colonel SchuyLeR. My guess is under the current trend of costs 
that at least half of the projects will require some assistance. 


ACCELERATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I do not think the Wherry project is perfect, but it 
is about the only program we have. So, I think the members of the 
committee are anxious to see the Wherry program move along, and 
it has not moved much under the new law, as you know. Do you 
think that this is going to remove the log jam and get the thing moving? 

Colonel Scuuyter. Yes, sir. Without these funds we are com- 
pletely stopped at any place where land is not now available. This 
so-called new procedure contemplated that we take an option on the 
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land, and the successful bidder would buy it. However, the time lag 
from the time we start design until it is closed with FHA is so great 
that you cannot get an option to cover that length of time, and as 
the result every one of those under that procedure has failed. 


EARMARKING OF AMOUNT BUDGETED 





Mr. Manon. Will this money be specifically earmarked for this 
specific purpose which you have requested in the language of the 
bill itself? 

Colonel Scuvyier. There is no appropriation bill that has been 
presented yet, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are these new projects or ones you now have? 

Colonel Scuvuy.er. Those are as of today 

Mr. Manon. If we put this money in the bill how will it appear? 

General Myers. I would think it would apply against section 
505 (a). 

Mr. Manon. Against the acquisition and construction of real 
property? 

General Myers. Against section 505 (a) of the bill. 

Colonel Scuvyter. It is not 505 (a) any more. 

General Myers. Section 505. 

Colonel Scuuy.Ler. The (a) was knocked out, and it is now section 
505 of the authorization. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the Air Force language is so broad that it 
covers the earth. There are only about 6 or 8 categories in the $20,- 
000,000,000 regular annual Air Force appropriation bill. This is 
within the framework of that? 

General Asensto. We are asking for these funds against this 
specific requirement, and we will not deviate from that requirement 
without reference to the committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The fact is that if vou get this money you can move 
along pretty rapidly with the projects which have been stymied. 

Are there any questions on this project? 

Mr. Taner. But there will not be any money for any project that 
has not yet been approved and that is not included in this list? 

Colonel ScavyLter. Wherry housing does not require a statutory 
authorization beyond that which is contained in title VIII of the 
National Housing Act. It is not a station-by-station project authori- 
zation. 

Mr. Taner. But funds which are carried here will be used for just 
specific operations? 

Colonel Scuvy.er. Yes, sir; for the purchase of land and for the 
provision of utilities and site preparation. 

Mr. Taner. At certain specific locations? 

Colonel Scuvuyier. That is correct, but they are not named in 
this bill. ; 

Mr. Taser. On the other hand, you have a list of them? 
Colonel Scuvyier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And the operations will be confined to that list? 
Colonel Scuvyier. Yes, sir. 
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PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 






Mr. Manon. All right, what is next? 
General Myers. Page M-1. Now the first item is various prefabs, 
$5,000,000. That is to procure and erect prefabricated buildings. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any opposition from industry that you know 
of to this proposal? 


USE OVERSEAS 





General Myers. No, sir; it is for overseas use, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Overseas? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. None of that is here in this country? 

General Myers. No, sir, it is for overseas use. 

Mr. Taser. The people who are putting those things together up 
my way are building just as good houses as they get the other way. 

Mr. Manon. If they meet certain specifications they can be pre- 
fabricated? 
bf General Myers. Yes, they are prefabricated. 
' Mr. Manon. I would like to see this $5,000,000 to which you 

refer. I do not see it under N. 

Pi General Myers. It is page M~1. 
' Mr. Manon. Your total request is $5,000,000? 
@ General Mysrs. Yes, sir, $5,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to let this out to people who are in the 
business of doing this kind of construction? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir, and there are many of them interested 
in it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a lot of this material on hand, or is 
this the beginning of this program? 

General Myers. No, sir; we do not have it.on hand. 

Mr. Manon. Do the other services have programs similar to this? 

Colonel Wetnert. No, sir; not that I know of. I think the Army 
did buy on recommendation, for Korea, 1 item of 800 units. 

Mr. Manon. If the Air Force has this on tap, why does not the 
Army and the Navy have it? 

General TimBeRLAKE. The Navy has it. We recently had to get 
out of Navy stock some prefab barracks and mess halls for use at a 
44 classified location. 
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WELFARE AND Morate Faciuiries 

3 Mr. Manon. What is next, General? 

2 General Myzrs. The next project is ‘‘Welfare and morale tacilities’’ 
4 on page H—56 pertaining to the zone of the interior and M-3 overseas 
d welfare facilities, and they are covered in the authorization act, section 
: 402, which reads: 

The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
a the Air Foree, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, are respectively 
- authorized to provide facilities, by the construction, conversion, installation, or 
& equipment of temporary or permanent buildings, appurtenances, and _ utilities, 





for use as post or naval exchanges, theaters, auditoriums, restaurants, cafeterias, 
or other facilities intended primarily for welfare and morale purposes and for the 
use of which fees or other charges may be imposed, as follows. 
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The Air Force is authorized $25,000,000, of which we are asking 
$15,000,000, and we have been allocated $15,000,000 in funds, $9,- 
125,000 in the zone of the interior, and $5,875,000 overseas. 

I have a list here of the post exchanges, theaters, and cafeterias 
falling into this classification and the locations that we would propose. 
Each construction would have to be cleared with the office of the 
Secretary of Defense in each case. 


CAFETERIAS 


Mr. Scrivner. Are any of these cafeterias at the same places 
where you have civilian messes and what not set up? 

General Myers. The cafeterias are civilian messes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have several items in here calling for civilian 
messes. You had some requests for the construction of a civilian 
mess, and at the same time vou had requests for airmen’s clubs and 
officers’ messes. It seems reasonable to believe that you could let 
these civilians who work on a base procure their meals at these officers’ 
clubs or airmen’s clubs and everybody would gain by it. The clubs 
could make a little profit on it and the civilian could get a good meal 
and you would not have to be putting out your money for additional 
construction and operation. 

Mr. Grspens. The only civilian mess that I remember in the regular 
program, Mr. Scrivner, is at Eielson. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be the only one you requested funds for 
in this appropriation, but I know it has appeared more than one place 
on these sheets. 

General Myers. These cafeterias are located at our large depots 
where we have our large civilian employment, and that is what they 
are intended for, sir. There will be one at McGuire Air Force Base, 
Wright-Patterson has two cafeterias, one at Edwards Air Force Base, 
and at the Bedford Research Center. That is our present plan. 
That is subject to approval by the office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. What else are you going to have in connection with 
this program? 

Post ExcHaNGEes AND THEATERS 


General Myers. We will have post exchanges and theaters also. 

Mr. Manon. Where are some of them to be located? 

General Myers. At Alexandria Municipal Airport, La., there will 
be a post exchange. At Altus Municipal Airport, Okla., there will be 
an auditorium-theater. At Ardmore Airfield, Okla., there will be an 
auditorium-theater. At Bergstrom Air Force Base, Tex., there will 
be a post exchange. At Camp Beale, Calif., there will be a post 
exchange and auditorium-theater. At Charleston Airfield, S. C.., 
there will be a post exchange and auditorium-theater. At Dover Air 
Force Base, Del., there will be a post exchange. at Duluth, Minn.. 
Airport there will be a pest exchange. At Ent Air Force Base, Colo., 
there will be an auditorium and theater. At Grandview Airport, 
Mo., there will be a post exchange, warehouse, and auditorium- 
theater. At Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pa., there will be a post 
exchange and warehouse. At Kinross Airfield, Mich., there will be a 
post exchange and warehouse. 

Mr. Taser. You have those things in the book m a lot of places. 
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General Myers. No, sir. 
Mr. Taser. But you have a lot of post exchanges; you have those 
in here. 

Mr. Grppens. There are no post exchanges in the book. 

General Myers. They have all been taken out, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many of those do you have? 

General Myers. There are a lot of them, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Put that in the record. 

General Myers. We have 24 theaters, 22 post exchanges, and 6 
cafeterias in the zone of interior. 

Mr. Manon. Will you deliver that information to the committee so 
that we can make a study of it? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. The total is 40 theaters, 39 post ex- 
changes, and 6 cafeterias. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Request was for summary of revenue-producing facilities in the appropriation list 





| Auditorium-thea- | 














> > _ ~ 
ters Post exchanges Cafeterias 
ES BG eS SS ees i 
| Hoan Cost | roo | Cost — | Cost 
ee Se } AR AR cia im | } 
Zones Of interiet.-.. 65.66.62 3 e | 24 | $3, 787, 000 22 | $3, 426, 000 | 6 | $1,912,000 
Overseas......... ee is Tees | 16 1, 961, 000 | 17 3, 914, 000 SS _ 
Pees. 326655 bbb nud od addaaine lis | 40 | 5,748,000 | 39 | 7,440,000 | 6| 1,912,000 
| | | | | 





Mr. Manon. All right, thank you. What is next? 
Joint Services Prosecr 


General Myers. The next is a jomt project, sir, on page H-—54. 
That is all it says, total project authorization, $38,000,000; $20,000,000 
appropriated. It is covered by section 401 of the authorization act 
which reads: 

That the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, are respectively 
authorized to establish or develop joint military installations and facilities by 
the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, as 
follows. 

Then each of the services has an allocation, and $38,000,000 is the 
allocation to the Air Force. 

As to this project if the committee needs it defended in detail it will 
have to be defended by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

General TimpeRLAKE. Mr. Garlock appeared before the Vinson 
committee when this was defended. 

Mr. Manon. We will consider that later. 

What is next? 


CHANGES IN PROJECTS AUTHORIZED 
General TimpeRLAKE. Now we go to Hammer Field, Travis, 


Friendship, and McGuire Air Force Base, and Offutt and Sioux City, 
Towa, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. All right, now, what do you propose to do? I was 
talking with Mr. Vinson out there for the benefit of the committee, 
and he said he wished the committee would provide the funds for the 
locations which have now been determined upon by the Air Force as 
the suitable locations for these projects. 

Mr. Taner. He told me we ud cut out about $3,000,000 apiece, 
I think. I wonder if that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Taser. He told me that. 

Mr. Mauon. I believe he mentioned we could save $3,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. He told me $3,000,000 apiece on those. 

Mr. Manon. I am not sure what the figure was, but the point is 
that apparently the Armed Services Committee, which handled the 
authorization bill, is agreeable to our authorizing in this bill the proj- 
ects at points other than at the three points specified in the authoriza- 
tion bill. Of course, we have authority to do it if we want to if it is 
agreeable to the Congress. 

General TimBERLAKE. That would be perfect. I thought I might 
have to go back for an authorization just covering these projects. 

Mr. Manon. That would take a lot of time. 

General TimBeRLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your first proposal? 


TRANSFER HAMMER FIELD TO TRAVIS AIR FORCE BASE 


General Tiwpertake. Our first proposal is not to fund Hammer 
Field. 

Mr. Manon. Not to provide for what? 

General Timpertaks. Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 

Mr. Manon. All right, now, that is in Califormia, and of course, 
that is quite acceptable. Now, you want to go into Travis? 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And to go into Travis will cost you Jess, will it not? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How much less? 

General TimBeRLAKE. $3.5 million in authorization and $2.4 million 
in funds less. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Taser. That is below the budget estimate for Hammer, is 
that the idea? 

General TimperLake. It is below the budget estimate for both of 
them put together, what is presently called for Hammer and Travis. 

Mr. Manon. Travis is at Fairfield-Suisun? , 

General TimBeRLAKE. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Manon. It is a practical thing to put it there. Is everybody 
agreed on that? 

General TimBpERLAKE. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Manon. What did you ever pick Hammer Field in the first 
place for? 

General TimpeRLAKE. Because we wanted at that time to put this 
operation at Fairfield-Suisun as strictly a port of aerial embarkation. 

Mr. Manon. That would seem desirable, but you decided it will 
not hurt the operation to put this base in there at Travis? 
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General TIMBERLAKE. No, sir, because it is not a concentration of 
the same function. 

Mr. Manon. What was designed at Hammer? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right; is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, sir; that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Manon. What is the next proposal? 


TRANSFER OF FUNDING, FRIENDSHIP TO M’GUIRE AIR FORCE BASE 


General TimBerRLAKE. The next requirement is to change the 
funding for Friendship and transfer it to McGuire. 

Mr. Manon. Friendship is at Baltimore? 

General TimBeRLAKE. Yes, sir; the International Airport, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mr. Manon. And McGuire is where? 

General TimBeRLAKe. And McGuire is at Fort Dix, near Trenton, 
N. J. 

Mr. Manon. We have had considerable discussion, I think, some 
of it surely on the record, about these two bases. 

General TIMBERLAKE. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the deal with respect to these? 

Mr. Taper. Is there any money to be saved on this? 

General TimBEeRLAKE. No, sir; and I think this is up to the com- 
mittee. You have indicated that you wanted more permanent con- 
struction and less temporary construction. McGuire is a 25-year- 
life station. If we move Friendship to McGuire and install 25-year- 
life instead of 10-year-life construction, it will be a plus of 8.061 
million dollars. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not install 25-year construction, what will 
it be? 

General TimBeruaAKkE. It will be $9,053,000 less if we have a 
10-year-life. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nine million less than proposed at Friendship? 

General TimBerRLAKE. No, sir. A 10-year-life was proposed at 
Friendship. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to get the figures of the comparative 
costs, and from which the 9 million is taken. 

General Timper.LAKeE. The total cost of the two stations combined 
is $65,404,000 on a 10-year-life and $74,466,000 on a 25-year-life. 
If the change is made on the 10-year-life basis, it will be $1,001,000 
less than we presently have programed for the two bases. It is less 
if you add McGuire and less by $1,001,000. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the Air Force would like a 25-year type of 
construction. 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. It is a permanent station. It is 
on Government property, and we will be there forever. 

Mr. Taser. What is the third one? 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTION, OFFUTT AIR FORCE BASE TO SIOUX CITY 


General TimBertsakE, The third one is to change a portion of the 
operation at Offutt Air Force Base to Sioux City, Iowa, at savings 
of $4,559,000 in funding or $4,609,000 in authorization. 
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Mr. Manon. That is what the Air Force wants to do? 

General TimBeRLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you have your legal people work with our com- 
mittee with respect to this problem in order to get it straightened 
out? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dickinson. We have had considerable publicity at Hammer 
Field and Friendship, as you have probably seen in the papers, and 
I want to request before any comment be made or the record be 
made available to the House in general that we have an opportunity 
to sit down with you and work out a joint release. Because there is 
so much confusion, we would like to get the record straight on it. 

Mr. Manon. We won’t make any release until the bill is reported 
to the House and the hearings will be available to the public. 

Mr. Dickinson. We would like to sit down and work that out 
with you at the propitious time. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you would need to sit down with us. 
All you have to do is just to get it ready. Of course, I do not know 
what the committee is going to do. 

Mr. Dickinson. I did want to get that clear. 

Mr. Manon. I think you could set forth what the Air Force views 
are as to the recommended changes you made, but we won’t be able 
to say specifically what the committee is going to do until the full 
committee reports the bill. 

Mr. Taser. I think they might submit what they would like to 
have said, but I think that would be about as far as we can go. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let me say, General Timberlake, General Myers, 
General Asensio, Mr. Dickinson, and all the rest of you who have 
cooperated with us in connection with this hearing, including Colonel 
Weinert of the Army Engineers, that we are very appreciative of your 
cooperation. We regret we have not had more time, but you cer- 
tainly have given us the maximum of cooperation and assistance in 
our efforts to ascertain the facts. 

General Timpertake. Thank you very much. It has been a vleas- 
ure to be here. 

We hope you will take advantage of our invitation to visit some of 
these bases and actually see what is going on. 


Mr. Manon. We do want to go out in the field and see more than 
we have seen. 


Bakeries, Launpries, Temporary Hospitauts, AND CIVILIAN 
MesseEs 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we finish with the Air Force, I would like 
to make a request that they furnish for the record a list of the items 
which I will enumerate. 

1. List of fuel hydrants by Air Force installation, exclusive of 
fighter bases and showing type of installations, MATS, troop carriers, 
etc., with cost of installation. 

2. List of bakeries, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments with 
cost and distance of each activity from available local sources. 

3. List of temporary hospitals that are near communities with over 
3,000 population, and cost per hospital. 
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4. List of civilian messes with cost per mess. 
(Note.—The following information was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT COVERING JUSTIFICATION FOR BAKERIES, CONTINENTAL UNITED 
Srates, CONTAINED IN Fiscau YEAR 1952 Purtic Works (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL 


Funds in the amount of $1,008,000 are requested to construct eight bakeries at 
various Air Force bases within the continental United States. 

Initial costs for buildings and equipment will be recovered through savings 
effected by a lower-priced item than if obtained from commercial sources. 

Recovery of initial construction and equipment costs is based on the savings in 
the price of bread alone. However, where bread bakeries are constructed they 
are also used for the preparation of pastry items to be served to troops. Pastry 
items are not procured locally from commercial concerns, as the ingredients are 
issued as @ component of the ration. No uniform specifications exist to be applied 
in procurement of pastry items; and commercial items, therefore, cannot be scored 
for nutritional content. The baking of pastry items in one central location con- 
serves manpower, assures &@ more uniform product, and reduces waste to a mini- 
mum, 

Personnel engaged in food-service work must be familiar with bread-baking 
operations in the event of deployment, when mobile bakeries would necessarily 
be the source of supply for troops. To keep a minimum number of personnel 
familiar with such production, the establishment of base bakeries is considered 
necessary. 

Tab A lists factual data on bread costs used in analyzing each situation for 
construction planning. 

Tab B lists the Air Force bases where it is planned to construct a bread bakery 
and pertinent allied operating figures. 


Tas A.—Production costs of bread Per pound 
Air Force bakery 
Average commercial cost 
Savings at Air Force bakery 


Per 100 men per day 
Savings per 100 men per day 
Savings per 1,000 men per day 





| | | 
| anticinated | Rakerv cost |Pounds bread| Annual sav- 
Station oo | acy * sae | required | ings based 
; B , | per day on tab A 








Friendship 

Mountain Home 
Amarillo 

Seott 

Edwards 

Camp Beal._-_.-.....-- 
Morrison 

Shoemaker 


_ 


6, 700 | 
2,000 | 
7, £00 
5, 600 | 
1,000 
3, 675 | 
1, 300 | 
6, 375 


APONALAN 


_ 








STATEMENT COVERING HIsTORY AND JUSTIFICATION FOR LAUNDRY AND Dnry- 
CLEANING PLANTS, CONTINENTAL UNITED StTaTEs, CONTAINED IN THE FISCAL- 
YEAR-1952 Pusiic-Works (APPROPRIATION) BILL 


1. Funds in amount of $9,987,000 are requested to construct 11 !aundries and 
12 dry-cleaning plants of various sizes at Air Force bases within the continental 
United States. 

2. All operating costs of laundry and dry-cleaning plants are recovered through 
cash collections froin individuals and debiting Government agencies at costs. 
These costs include gross civilian and military wages, supplies, utilities and utility 
services, replacement machinery, laundry and laundry power-plant building and 
equipment repair and miscellaneous expenses, 
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3. Initial costs for buildings and equipment will be amortized within 2.9 
years, based on average Air Force world-wide operations and commercial costs 
during fiscal vear 1950. Amortization will be effected from anticipated profits 
plus the savings to the Government for Government property processed at 
Government costs versus average commercial rates in the continental United 
States. 

4. Attached as tab 1 is a detailed statistical sheet showing the location, size, 
total cost, number of shirts to be operated, troop strength to be served and de- 
tailed workload and cost analysis data for each facility included in the appro- 
priation request. 

5. Attached tab 2 is a listing of ground rules and criteria used in establishing 
requirements. 

6. Attached as tab 3 is a recapitulation of supporting comparative cost and 
statistical data. 

7. Attached as tab 4 is a recapitulation of fiscal-year-1950 Air Force laundry 
and dry,cleaning operational! data. 

8. Attached as tab 5 is a narrative history and justification for each base where 
facilities are requested. 
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Tas 2 
GROUND RULES AND CRITERIA APPLIED TO FISCAL YEAR 1952 CONSTRUCTION 


1. Requirements for laundries and dry cleaning plants are based upon the 
95-wing base utilization program and the following ground rules and criteria: 

(a) Amortization of initial costs for buildings and equipment within 2.9 years. 

(b) Multishift operation during the expansion period. 

(c) Utilization on an area basis. Normally 100 miles is the maximum one-way 
distance when considering service time lags, over-the-road transportation time, 
and transportation costs. 

(d) Nonavailability of commercial facilities. 

(e) Nonavailability of other Air Force or Government facilities, 

(f) Where av ailable commercial facilities are inadequate. 

(g) Where satisfactory service cannot be obtained from commercial facilities at 
reasonable cost to the Government and individuals. 

(h) The most economical source for service for Government property and indi- 
vidual bundle work. 

(t) Consolidation of all laundry and dry cleaning activities as a base service 
support function. Formerly, Air Foree flying clothing and equipment were shipped 


through normal supply channels to specialized depot plants within the continental 
United States for cleaning and repair. 


Recapitulation of supporting comparative cost and statistical data 





Laundry | Dry cleaning 


| 
Com- 
mer- 
| cial 





. (a) Average weighted piece cost for Government property 3 | $0. 184 
(>) Average weighted piece cost for individual bundle work i} .040| .150 
. Net savings per piece, Air Force versus commercial rates: 
Government pro $0. 077 
Individual bundle work - 
. Estimated annual rele of individual bundle work in pieces to be | 
I eta is aides nt ersten aint caeinid adie nevis 64, 502, 740 7, 279, 051 
. Estimated annual gross out-of-pocket savings to airmen —_ the 
utilization of Air Force versus commercial facilities -_____ 7, 095, 301. 40 we. 486. 12 
Total, laundry and dry cleaning } $7, 968, 787. 5: 
. Military population at Air Force bases where these sen will be 
available for service. SIE, 260, 122 
. Average annual net out-of-pocket sav ings to each airman $30. 64 
















Fiscal year 1950, laundry and dry clearing operational data—Fiscal year 1952 
construction budget ! 











Laundry Dry cleaning 





A. Quantity of work accomplished: 
1. Total bundle pieces. ___- ra gee a 52, 461, 020 . 243, 688 
2. Total bulk pieces ea0i hie 34, 769. 443 218, 463 






to 

















3. Total pieces gross___. PSO ST NE nay BS 87, 230, 463 
4. Percent of bundle work to tot al volume AES te SA es 9. 62 91.1 
5. Percent of bulk work to total volume ~ ee 38 

6. Total bundles (aundry only) 3. 010, 695 
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Revenues 
Cash earnings 


2. Credit earnings 






Se Sel sR FRIES w-u-n---; $2,901,614, 74 $622, 737. 50 
pieces AI il : 1, 384, 789. 91 47, 456. sed 















Total earnings 















ree $670, 194.2 es 
Percent of eash rey tot al revenues ih F 
5. Percent of credit to total revenues. . » ame - P 
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aires $2, 893, 232. 25 $321, 850. 25 
abor t total al costs 78.3 72 
d rial $331, 763. 6 3, 688. 56 
u ial to total costs... : 3.8 1.3 st 
in x reps $138, 404.74 $5, 845. 97 ‘4 
Percent ot m achine purchase e and repair to total | costs Q 14.2 ie 
I} ott RSs $326. 847. 61 $56, 764. 39 z 
& Percent a all other to total costs._...___- & 9 12.5 
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NARRATIVE HISTORY FOR EACH RASE WHERE 





LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING PLANTS 
ARE REQUESTED 
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During W orld War II this base operated a 10,000-man laundry and drv 
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commercial facilities. A recent survey 
Tex., area indicates that adequate com- 
The current prices charged in that area 
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Limestone Air Force Base, Maine 

This plant will also provide services for Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine. 
Available commercial facilities are inadequate and commercial rates in that area 
are excessive. 


Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho 


No commercial facilities are available within economical transportation dis- 
tance. Further, due to the climatic zone and severe winters, on-base facilities 
are essential to assure availability of year-around services. 

Travis Air Force Base, Calif. 

This base is currently utilizing the Air Force laundry at McClellan Air Force 
Base. McClellan Air Force Base is currently serving itself, Castle Air Force Base, 
Hamilton Air Force Base, Mather Air Force Base, and Travis Air Force Base, in 
addition to Army Ordnance and Quatermaster depots in that geographical area. 
With the activation of Shumaker Air Force Base as an indoctrination center, the 
combined workloads in that area are considerably in excess of McClellan Air 
Force Base capabilities to perform this service. Travis Air Force Base is more 
centrally located when considering Hamilton and Shumaker Air Force Bases. 
During the expansion period the requested facilities will serve Shumaker and 
Hamilton Air Force Bases. McClellan Air Force Base will continue to serve 
itself, Mather Air Force Base, Castle Air Force Base, and the Department of 
Army facilities in that area. The plant at McClellan Air Force Base is a tem- 
porary type construction and will require extensive rehabilitation or complete 
rebuilding within a few years’ period. Long-range planning provides that the 
plant at McClellan Air Force Base will be eventually shut down and all bases 
in the San Francisco Bay area will utilize the facilities of Travis Air Force Base. 


Lackland Air Force Base, Tez. 


Lackland Air Force Base is currently utilizing the Quartermaster laundry 
facilities at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. The combined workloads generated by Fort 
Sam Houston, Lackland Air Force Base, as well as other Army and Air Force 
installations in that area, are far in excess of the capabilities of the Fort Sam 
Houston laundry to handle the workload. Commercial laundry facilities in the 
San Antonio metropolitan area are inadequate to absorb the combined workload 
generated by the Air Force bases in that area. The combined Air Force population 


in that area is of such number that construction and operation of an Air Force 
laundry at Lackland Air Force Base is essential to assure continuous availability 
of services and will result in substantial econonties to the Government. 


Lowry Air Force Base, Colo. 


During World War II Lowry Air Foree Base operated on a lease basis one of 
the larger plants in Denver, Colo., due to the inadequacies of the nearby Govern- 
ment facilities and the inability of local commercial industry to satisfactorily 
absorb this workload. The Denver area is one of the highest cost areas in the 
Nation. The expanding program at Lowry Air Force Base is of such scope that 
conditions are similar to those encountered during World War II. A Quarter- 
master laundry is currently operated at Fitzsimons General Hospital. However, 
as a hospital laundry, this plant is not equipped to process the type of workload 
generated by Lowry Air Force Base. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nev. 

Service is currently received from March Air Force Base, Calif., which is 
more than 250 miles distance one way. Commercial facilities in the Las Vegas, 
Nev., area are inadequate to absorb the workload and provide year-around 
satisfactory services. As Las Vegas is a popular national resort area, commercial 
rates are excessive. 

Scott Air Force Base, Ill. 

Adequate commercial facilities are available in the geographical area when 
considering Belleville, Ill., East St. Louis, [ll., and St. Louis, Mo. However, 
to assure satisfactory and continuous service, the workload must be apportioned 
to approximately 12 individual plants through negotiation rather than normal 
contract arrangements. Further, Scott Air Force Base is located in a higher- 
than-average cost area and substantial economies will accrue to the benefit of 
the Government and individuals by operating a military plant at this base. 
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Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 


During World War II this base operated a 20,000-man laundry. Laundry 
facilities have been reactivated through the rehabilitation of this former plant. 
Adequate commercial facilities are not available at reasonable costs to absorb 
the dry cleaning workload and construction of a dry cleaning plant is essential. 


Williams Air Force Base, Ariz. 


Williams Air Force Base currently operates a 5,000-man laundry, which is 
located at the former prisoner-of-war camp at Florence, Ariz., a distance of 
approximately 75 miles one way. The condition of the plant at this prisoner-of- 
war camp is such that major rehabilitation is required. Commercial facilities in 
this geographical area are insufficient to absorb the workload, and rates are 
excessive. The requested funds provide for the construction of a luandry and 
dry cleaning plant on the main base and will provide service on an area basis for 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Ariz., and Luke Air Force Base, Ariz. 





INFORMATION RELATIVE DRY CLEANING AND LAUNDRY SERVICES FURNISHED 
THROUGH CONCESSIONARIES 


The Exchange Service has been designated as the agency authorized to furnish 
services and facilities where such services or facilities are not furnished by the 
Government. Included in the activities authorized by the Armed Services Ex- 
change Regulation, August 1949, and Air Force Regulation 147-7, are dry clean- 
ing and laundry services. 

So far as practicable, all authorized activities are operated directly by the 
exchange, but because of the amount of equipment involved, the laundry and 
dry cleaning services are normally done on a concessionaire basis. 

Concessions are awarded on a bid basis with normally approximately 10 percent 
of gross receipts to be paid to the exchange. This percentage is used to reimburse 
the exchange for any cost involved in supervising the work of the concessionaire, 
and for utilities furnished through the exchange. The remainder and largest 
portion of this percentage is used for the welfare program of the services, which is 
primarily supported from nonappropriated funds. 

The payment to the exchange of amounts up to 10 percent of gross receipts has 
not resulted in a high charge to the personnel being served; on the contrary, most 
concession dry cleaning contracts provide a low rate to the user of the service. 

Concessionaires are normally provided a limited space in areas to be served as 


a collecting and distributing point. This is the only instance where subsidization 
by appropriated funds occurs. 


Hospital construction program 





(10-year life), fiscal year 1952 (for which funds are 
being requested) 





Station Hospital size — . lation 
st | latior 


> - 
Nearest city Popu 


= 
Friendship International Airport, Md_| 500 beds on | $4,000,000 | 15milesfrom Baltimore, | 960,000 
| 1,000-bedchas- | j 
is. 
Raleigh-Durham Air Force Base, N. C_| 150 beds on 30- 1, 320, 000 
bed chasis. 








| 
| 
12 “_ from Durham, 72, O00 
N. | 
} 





Herlingen Air Force Base, Tex... .-- 100 beds on 150- | 924,000 | 5 mies ‘from Harlingen, 15, 000 
bed chassis. 
Altus Air Force Base, Okla___.. —- ..| 75 beds on 150- 870,000 | 4 behead from Altus, Okla 8, 600 
bed chassis. 
Foster Air Force Base, Tex.___.._._--- ie ee a 870,000 | 8 miles from Victoria, 15, 000 
‘e 





Laredo Air Force Base, Tex _....._ ___| do 


x. 
870,000 | 5miles from Laredo, Tex | 40,000 
Laughlin Air Force Base, Tex__. -- do. 


870,000 | 7 miles from Del Rio, 


















ex. 
Sedalia Auxiliary Field, Mo o WRT ED 870,000 | 12 miles from Warren- 5, 900 
| } burg, Mo. 
Grandview Airport, Mo oS ad | 530 beds on 100- | 600,000 | 15 miles from South | 450,(00 
bed chassis. Kansas City, Mo. 
Truax Air Force Base, Wis palhindet deaasdiel Sei cinciensiedininaidl 600, 900 


5 miles from Madison, | 80,000 
Wis. 
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Civilian messes, fiscal year 1952 Public Works Appropriation 





Bere | Authoriza- | | Appropria- 
Base and location | Description | "tion | tion 





| | 

| 
| Square feet | 
Bedford Reserve Center, Massachusetts. _._..............-..----- 12,000 | $192,000 | $192, 000 
Edwards Air Force Base, Calif- 8, 000 | 128 | 128 
McClellan Air Force Base, Calif 22, 000 | 352 | 352 
Olmsted Air Force Base, Pa_ Se eee 20, 000 320 | 320 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio (Area B).- | 15, 500 248 | 248 
Wright-Patterson 22, 000 | 352 | 352 


ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 


Total Shi _..| 1,592,000 | = 1, 592, 000 





WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 
Wenpover Arr Force Base, UTan 


WITNESS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Manon. Mrs. Bosone, the committee is pleased to have you 
before it, and we would like to receive any statement you may have. 

Mrs. Bosonre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I certainly do appreciate the phone call which you had placed in my 
office, and which I got just when I was getting ready to attend a 
hospital board meeting. I have quickly grabbed my file to refresh 
my memory. 

What I want to take up with you is this: A few weeks ago I met 
Congressman Sikes late in the day and he looked pretty tired; he was 
just coming from a hearing of this committee, and I asked him what 
you were studying, and he said dispensaries, military air bases, and 
soon. I told him I was glad to be advised, because I had a problem 
out in Utah, the Wendover Air Base. 

Now, during World War II this was reputed to be one of the best 
bases in the United States—I think General LeMay is reputed to 
have said that several times. 

Wendover is right on the border of Utah and Nevada, and has 
access to the railroad, It is out near the salt flats, and it seems that 
the air there is just about right to fly in at all times. 

Mr. Manon. What city is this located near? 

Mrs. Bosonr, It is about 115 miles west of Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Manon. What city of some size is it near? 

Mrs. Bosonr. What is the nearest to it? Elko, Nev., is probably 
the nearest. That is a ranch town. It is just a small town. Salt 
Lake is the nearest city of any size. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what the field was used for in World 
War II? 

Mrs. Bosonn. Airplane testing—I think flight tests, although I 
am not sure of that. Had I remembered that Congressman Sikes 
suggested I come over here, I would have gone back to my files and 
refreshed my memory, but I only had a moment’s notice. 

Mr. Manon. If you get any further information, you may supply 


it for the record, and also we will get in touch with the Air Force 
officials, 


89249—51—pt. 1——-34 





Mrs. Bosone. I have been in touch with them for some time. 

Mr. Manon. What reaction did you get? 

Mr. Bosonr. That it would remain deactivated. I could not 
imagine that, because they do have several million dollars invested 
there, and to keep such a base deactivated, whose performance was 
one of the finest in the United States, I could not understand. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to ask you to provide that this 
base be reactivated if it should not be; if it is not economical, if you 
sincerely believe that it should not be activated; I do not want any 
money spent there extravagantly, even though the base is in Utah. 
I want to emphasize this. I hope the committee can find the answer. 
I have had some pretty good answers from the military, still I cannot 
understand them, because of the proposal to spend money for con- 
struction and extensions on nearby bases. 

Mr. Sixes. That is something you wanted to bring out, that they 
are reactivating or building other bases in the vicinity near this, as 
I understand? 

Mrs. Bosone. Right close by, in Nevada. 

Mr. Sixes. It is very difficult to understand why they would deac- 
tivate this base, when apparently they have a very complete base 
here, why they want to expand their facilities elsewhere which will 
require much more construction. 

Mrs. Bosone. That is correct. And, Mr. Chairman, your commit- 
tee will find out when you investigate this, that this air base at 
Wendover, Utah, cost millions of dollars. 

Mr. Manon. What size place is Wendover? 

Mrs. Bosone. It is a wide spot in the road—it has been some time 
since I was there. 

Mr. Manon. We have had considerable discussion in the committee, 
and we have urged the Air Force and the other branches of the Service 
to place economy and efficiency in their operation in connection with 
the military build-up. We have urged the defense officials, whenever 
possible, if it is in the interest of the taxpayer, to utilize existing 
facilities rather than leave them in a state of abandonment and build 
new and more expensive installations. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you identify for the record the places nearby where 
they plan to build other instailations? 

Mrs. Bosonz. I understand that Nellis Air Base has been extended 
a great deal. 

Mr. Manon. That is near this? 

Mrs. Bosone. It is not too far away—Wendover Air Base is right 
near, I cannot fix the number of miles. But it is less than a hundred 
miles to the chemical testing base, which is a classified plant, which 
was constructed during World War II and on which we have been 
spending several millions of dollars a year. 

Mr. Manon. May I suggest that we will have before the committee 
some representatives of the Air Force and we will go into the matter 
more fully, particularly in connection with the 95-wing program, and 
also with reference to the build-up of the air foree beyond 95-wing 
program, and it seems that we are going beyond the 95-wing program. 

We have not had any discussion about this base—— 

Mrs. Bosone. I have had reasons given as to why they are not 
going to use it, and, as I say, I do not want any money expended there 
if it is not economical and feasible. 
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Mr. Manon. We will go into it thoroughly. 
assumed a very statesmanlike attitude. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permission to appear 
before you. Rather than taking any more of this committee’s time, 
I should like to ask that a letter I wrote to Congressman Sikes, a 
member of this committee, about the facilities at Wendover, be made 
a part of the record of this hearing. 

(The letter follows: ) 


I think you have 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1951. 
Hon. R. LL. SiKEs, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLLeEacuE: The following statements on the Wendover Air Force 
Base—which, as you know, is located on the edge of the Great Salt Desert strad- 
dling the Utah-Nevada line—were sent to me by a well-known businessman of 
Wendover, who has lived there for many vears: 

The location for Wendover was selected by General Arnold for training and 
supersecret operations, and General LeMay has repeatedly said there was no 
better training area. During World War II more than 10,000 men were stationed 
there. 

At the time the base was built, a 30-mile water line to Johnson Springs cost over 
a million dollars, and I am told the Air Force recently signed vouchers for a 3-year 
period in advance for the above water at $500 a month to assure that a water 
supply would be available should the base be reactivated. I believe the water 
has not been used for about a year. 

There is an excellent hospital area at Wendover, which cost some $860,000 to 
build, and with minor repairs could be put in good shape. 

According to United States Army engineers, the three runways at Wendover 
could not be duplicated today for less than $9 million. They are-in good shape 
at the present time. 

The power system comprises seven Diesel units, which a recent survey shows are 
now worth over a million dollars. They are in good working order. 

The local commanding officer has said that the barracks and other buildings 
on the base are in better shape than those on a number of other bases in the 
Western Command, where he has been stationed in the past. 

There are a number of FHA housing units near the base, most of them of 
concrete-block construction, and completely modern. I understand that some 
280 units are now available for families and about 80 dormitory rooms for single 
men. I believe there would have to be some renovations on them. 

The land on which the base is located is public domain, or is owned by the 
Western Pacific Railroad. For these reasons it might be less expensive to reacti- 
vate the base than it would be in other sections of the country. 

Naturally, the residents of Wendover cannot understand why this base has 
not been used in some way in the current emergency when Congress is being 
asked to appropriate new funds for the construction of new bases. 

Most cordially, 
Reva Beck Bosons, 
Member of Congress. 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 28, 1951. 





OvmstTeAD Arr Force Base, Lancaster, Pa. 
WITNESSES 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

COL. C. F. DREYER, CHIEF, REAL ESTATE DIVISION, DIRECTOR OF 
INSTALLATIONS, USAF 

JAMES CLELAND, LITITZ, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 

FRANK H. ALTDOERFFER, LANCASTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

PENNSYLVANIA 





Mr. Manon. The national defense program makes it necessary to 
put millions of people in hundreds of communities. Most commun- 
ities seek these projects. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
But there is always somebody who suffers when a military defense 
installation comes into a community. Somebody’s land has to be 
taken; somebody 1s disturbed by the roar of jet aircraft or by the 
buzz of activity that is occasioned by such installations. 

The Air Foree has informed us that they need a certain number of 
installations, depots, and so on. 

The question of the Lancaster-Middletown project has been dis- 
cussed before this committee, Congressman Dague, and the members 
of this committee are sympathetic to the problem created in the com- 
munity, through the creation of defense installations. In fact, I wish 
we did not have to have them; I wish they could be avoided and that 
we could have peace and friendly commerce between the nations. 
But that is not what we have at this time. 

Mr. Dacur. May I just make a brief comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; we are very glad to have you before us. 

Mr. Dacue. I have asked the committee for the privilege to hear 
representatives from Lancaster County who will set forth their views 
with respect to the location of this air base in Lancaster County, par- 
ticularly those who are opposed to it. The proponents have had a 
hearing previously before the Senate committee. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Dacvur. And I just wondered if the committee would grant 
the privilege to the opponents to present their testimony, so at least 
the record will be balanced, so far as Congress is concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Dacve. I have voted for the authorization and I will vote for 
the appropriation, and I expect to do everything I can to help the 
national defense program. The only question that we have raised 
has been the wisdom, perhaps, of destroying so much valuable pro- 
ductive farm land. é 

Mr. Manon. Yes; it is a serious question. 

Mr. Dacvue. Because food is perhaps just as vital for national de- 
fense as the use of military weapons. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Dacve. But I have no purpose here in expressing my opinion 
before the committee except to present to vou gentlemen some bus- 
inessmea from the city of Lancaster—Mr. Cleland, who lives in Lan- 
caster County, and Mr. Altdoerffer, from Lancaster. 
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Mr. Cleland lives in the great farming section and represents a 
great group of my constituents. 

Mr. Manon. Who is the gentleman over here? 

Mr. ALrporRFFER. My name is Frank H. Altdoerffer; I represent 
the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce and about 20 other organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Manon. How many people belong to the chamber of com- 
merce? 

Mr. ALTDOERFFER. | would say between 400 and 500. 

Mr. Manon. How many people live in Lancaster County? 

Mr. AtrporrFFER. The population of Lancaster County is around 
250,000. The population of Lancaster city alone is only 60,000. 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 

Mr. AurporrFFER. The city is only 2 miles square, however. 

Mr. Manon. A chamber of commerce of only 400 members, of 
course, could not represent the private views of all of the people. 

Mr. AtrporrFrer. No. I would say that all of the other organi- 
zations which are represented do. 

Mr. Manon. What are the other organizations you represent? 

Mr. Taper. Do we have the gentleman’s name? 

Mr. AtrporerFFeER. Frank H. Altdoerffer. 

Mr. Taser. What is your business or profession? 

Mr. AtrporeRFFER. I| am in the electric business; I am in the radio 
business—that is, radio-broadcasting business; I am in the wholesale 
jewelry business, and I am in the bakery business. 

Mr. Manon. You have interests in those businesses. What do 
vou operate yourself? 

Mr. AttporrFFER. The electric and radio business and the jewelry 
business. 

Mr. Manon. What are the organizations you represent? 

Mr. ALTporRFFER. The Lancaster Chamber of Commerce; Lan- 
caster Junior Chamber of Commerce; Manufacturers’ Association of 
Lancaster County; Lancaster Typographical Union No. 70, A. F. of L.; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Loce' 166, A. F. of 
L.; District 10 of the American Legion; Lancaster County Clubs 
Association, Pennsylvania Federation of Social and Fraternal Clubs; 
Local 59, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
A. F. of L.; Veterans of Foreign Wars, Lancaster County Council; 
The Lancaster Airport Authority; Lancaster City Democratic Com- 
mittee; Lancaster Central Labor Union, A. F. of L.; South Central 
Pennsylvania District of American Veterans of World War II; 
Elizabethtown Lodge 596, Loyal Order of Moose; Lancaster Building 
and Contraction Trades Council, A. F. of L.; Local 414, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, A. F. of L.; Lancaster County 
CIO Industrial Union Council; American Legion Post 603 of Quarry- 
ville; Manheim Township American Legion; The Lancaster Kiwanis 
Club; Lancaster County Democratic Committee; and the Council of 
Borough of Columbia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Manon. That is, you represent the views of some of the citi- 
zens. Of course nobody could speak the views of each individual. 
It is easily understood that a group of people who work, and people 
in business, businessmen generally, would like to have the business 
that comes from the location of such a project. Generally speaking, 
you would agree that the businessmen who receive financial profits 
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from the location of such a project would be in favor of it, from the 
business standpoint, that is, generally speaking. 

Mr. AtrporrFFer. Yes; generally speaking, those are the people 
of Lancaster County. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. ALTpoERFFER. Who are interested in this. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, generally speaking you do not speak for 
the people in agriculture. 

Mr. ALrpoerFrEeR. No;I do not speak for the people in agriculture. 
Some of them have expressed their views, and I have letters from 
them, but in the majority of agricultural people, I would not say 
that we represent them. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the agricultural people, whose farmlands 
are taken would naturally be against the project. 

Mr. AtTporerFFER. Anybody that has anything taken, from him 
will be against it, no matter where you put it in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. | would hardly say that. There are some people who 
might be willing to sell their land—— 

Mr. Attrporrrrer. If it is taken away from them, they will oppose 
it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You know very well that when the Government takes 
the land it buys the land and does not take it from them. 

Mr. AtrporerFFER. Some of them do not want to sell. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what was said. 

Mr. ALTDOERFFER. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the statement that was made. 

Mr. ALTDOERFFER. No. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen, we are just trying to get the 
facts in the re -ord. 

Mr. CLeLanp. I would like to question the authority of Mr. 
Altdoerffer to speak for some of these organizations. I do not believe 
that he is. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us who you are. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CLELAND 


Mr. CLetanp. My name is James Cleland; I am a native of 
Lancaster County. 

Mr. Manon. You do not live in Lancaster city? 

Mr. CLetanp. No; I work in Lancaster city. 

Mr. Manon. What do you do? 

Mr. CLetanp. I am president of the Federal Electric Co. and a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Association, and its representative on 
the local chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any interest in agriculture? 

Mr. CLeLanp. No; I live on a farm, but I cannot garden very well. 

Mr. Manon. Why are you not here as a businessman in favor of 
this project? 

Mr. CLELAND. Because first of all I am a citizen and proud of 
Lancaster County, first, rather than asking for some personal interest. 

But, I believe that Mr. Altdoerffer indicates to this committee that 
he represents different groups and organizations, the names of which 
I have before me. I do not believe that is the ease. I think that these 
organizations have just indicated a willingness to cooperate in the 
national-defense effort, so far as the air base is concerned. 
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Mr. Manon.- You understand that it is not the objective of the 
Congress to put installations at any place just to please business, to 
help them make a profit. 

Mr. CLetanp. I do. 

Mr. Manon. They are located there in the interest of national 
defense of the United States. 

Mr. CLELAND. Yes; and my purpose in coming here today, if I 
may just take a few minutes of your time, I think it will clearly set 
out, that is to say that we are willing to cooperate in the national 
defense program. 

I want to clarify the fact that the Manufacturers’ Association, one 
of the organizations that Mr. Altdoerffer mentioned, whose position I 
am very familiar with, did pass a blanket resolution, and we have a 
resolution from them in connection with the air base. 

However, under date of September 12, they wrote a letter to all 
members of the Manufacturers’ Association in which they indicated 
some question as to the wisdom of the earlier resolution. So far as ’I 
know the responses, the results of the replies have not been tabulated, 
and I do not believe that the official position of the manufacturers’ 
association has been set forth in final form. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Pardon the interruption, but they have expressed 
themselves in a resolution. 

Mr. CLELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On one occasion? 

Mr. Crietanp. They have not taken any clear position. The 
resolution was to the effect that they favored—well, may I read a 
portion of it? 

Mr. Suepparp. Certainly. 

Mr. CLELAND (reading): 

Assuming the proposed air base is necessary for the national defense and that the 
Lancaster County is the best location to serve the military purposes, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, as always, stands ready to cooperate in the matter. 

And that is the sentiment of everybody who lives in Lancaster 
County. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The answer is that so far they have expressed 
themselves, and the resolution has not been rescinded; no action has 
been taken to rescind the position set forth in that particular statement 
which you have just quoted. They have said that if it is necessary 
from the military point of view they are willing to cooperate. 

Mr. CLELAND. Yes; as I said, everybody will. 

Mr. Suepparp. But they have not rescinded the action. 

Mr. CieLanp. They have not rescinded it, no. But, as I say, 
everybody, every member who belongs to the association, and everyone 
who lives in Lancaster County, if they would express themselves, 
stand ready to cooperate in the national defense program. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But that is not the question. Are the people willing 
to go along with the military requirements? 

And the next question is, at this time, do they want to determine 
what the military requirements are? 

Mr. CLeLanp. No. 

Mr. SHepparp. I mean, we cannot have one group saying that they 
want to tell the military where to put the location. That is what you 
are up against. 
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Mr. CLetanp. I| think if I might be permitted about 5 minutes to 
submit the statement I have, I can clear this up. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Cievanp. This memorandum, I think, clearly sets forth the 
views of the people that I represent. 

Mr. Manon. The people you represent, but there again you do not 
mean the majority of the people. 

Mr. CLeLanp. No; the ones I represent. I think this is a very con- 
troversial matter, and I do not think that anyone could say at this 
time, what the views of the majority of the people are. 

Mr. Manon. Did any group authorize you to come here and repre- 
sent them? 

Mr. CLELAND. Yes; in connection with this project, we had a mass 
meeting in the high school auditorium of the town where I live, which 
was sponsored by the local rotary club, and we extended a cordial 
invitation to those who were representatives of all of these organiza- 
tions to be present and express themselves, whether they were op- 
posed or in favor of the project. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. CLeLanp. Only four of the organizations accepted our kind 
invitation, and in fact, Mr. Altdoerffer, who finds it possible to 
journey to Washington, could not journey eight miles to express the 
views there as he has expressed them here. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you 
and the representatives from my home district for this opportunity 
to speak to you today. Realizing as I do, that the matter which is 
of particular concern to me, is but a small part of the very large and 
most complex defense effort, I will be as brief as possible in my com- 
ment. 

I would urge that you searchingly examine the plans of the military 
for a large Air Force base in Lancaster County, Pa. 

The question of whether or not the air base is required is probably 
well beyond the decision of any local individual or group, but the 
locating of the project within a particular county should not only 
be a matter of local concern, but should be a matter of local respon- 
sibility. 

The needless secrecy which has surrounded the project to date has 
made finalized intelligent comment on the question an impossibility. 
More important, it has denied and is denying to those charged with 
the base’s placement, the sincere, meaningful, and worthwhile counsel 
of men who truly know Lancaster County, its land, its people, and 
its economy. 

I would certainly agree that the technical aspects of a site determi- 
nation are most important, but unless such cold judgment is tempered 
with proper economic, esthetic, cultural, and moral values, the end 
result could mean the termination of a way of life and the destruction 
of one of America’s most beautiful, economically sound and domesti- 
cally stable districts. 

If vou gentlemen knew Lancaster County as Representative Dague 
and I do, or if the Air Matériel Command had permitted able 
Lancasterians, who, first of all, are and ever will be loval Americans, 
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to contribute their counsel, I would not be here today. It is because 
the final decision as to where the air depot will be placed is to reside 
with men who probably are not even faintly acquainted, never mind 
familiar with our county, with men who have seen fit to withhold 
pertinent information from people capable and willing to lend assist- 
ance, which would surely tend to compensate for the military un- 
familiarity with the area, that I and many of my fellow Lancaster 
countians are deeply concerned and worried. 

While I am not a native Lancasterian, having been born and raised 
in New York, I take great pride in my community of residence. How- 
ever, I would not for one moment allow my community interest to 
supersede my sense of duty and responsibility to the Nation. But 
unlike those who would forfeit their right of examination before 
decision and then mistakenly label their action patriotism, I deem 
it patriotic to convey to you the true feelings of a large segment of 
the population that would be most vitally affected by the undertaking 
under discussion. 

The employment of secrecy as to the location of the base has to my 
mind, been a grievous error. To date, the only reason that has been 
advanced for this attitude was the possibility that there might be some 
speculation in land. I trust that there was and is a more valid 
explanation for the secrecy, for the one offered does not apply. 

Lancaster countians of today would no more speculate in their land 
than we would gamble with our freedom. Lancaster countians prize 
the land, which they tend with loving care, as their fathers and fore- 
fathers did before them. Their farms, their homes and barns are 
their lives. If the failure to enlighten the people of Lancaster County 
as to where the base is to be located is because the military fears land 
speculation, then I say they do not know Lancaster County and should 
not be entrusted with the sole responsibility for the selection of the 
site. 

1 am for a strong defense program. J am not against the construc- 
tion of necessary air bases. I am strenuously opposed to the locating 
of the base in any section that would be unduly and unnecessarily 
damaged. 

Local opinion in this controversial matter is by no means unanimous. 
However, regrettable as it may seem, all too many of the proponents 
of the depot are motivated bv selfish interests. 

It may be that my concern regarding the base’s mislocation will 
be proven unwarranted and that the case I would make against the 
use of rich, fertile, abundantly yielding acreage in Lancaster County 
wil be invalidated by a judicious choice of a site. Indeed, I hope 
that it will. 

Based on the meager information available, I believe that the loca- 
tion of an air base in Lancaster County would be an error. 

The Lancaster area is already an arsenal for democracy. Employ- 
ment is presently at a high level. Unless there was a sizable influx 
of new people, the ability of the county’s plants to produce defense 
materials would be impaired. 

The section is heavily industrialized and the location of the base 
would appear to be contrary to the need for decentralization, as stated 
by numerous figures here in the Nation’s Capital. 

Lancaster County already houses or is adjacent to a number of 
defense installations. The crowding of too many operations of this 
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nature into a limited area could, in time, create a serious problem. 
The realization of our fond hope for world peace most certainly would 
bring with it sharp reductions of appropriations for the military. The 
ensuing curtailments of operation would pose an all too serious local 
economic problem. 

It would be virtually criminal to use highly productive farm acre- 
age, if equally suitable and less valuable land is available. The ever 
increasing destruction of top soil in this country is not a matter to 
be taken lightly. 

Much of Lancaster County is limestone ground and this type of 
rock soil tends to produce sinkholes, which are hazardous to planes. 
The Lancaster City Airport is currently attempting to cope with this 
problem. 

There is presently a serious housing shortage and a serious shortage 
of school facilities in the county. There is good reason to question 
whether the county could even come close to correcting this situation. 

Lancaster County is a unique and unusual and beautiful spot. It 
is almost sacred land that certainly should be carefully inspected 
before it is used for purposes other than that which God surely in- 
tended. 

Again I thank you for permitting me to appear today. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Cleland. 
Mr. Cietanp. Thank you. 


LOCATION OF PROPOSED BASE 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Dreyer, do you think you can properly make 
available the exact location of this proposed site? 

Colonel Dreyer. No; it cannot be done. 

Mr. Manon. The survey work is not completed, so you are not sure 
of the exact location? 

Colonel Dreyer. We do not have the exact location for the facility 
as vet. 

Mr. Dacvur. You have surveyed the Middletown area? 

Colonel Dreyer. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Dacvue. Well, I understand this, that they were making surveys 
up near the Lititze area. 

Colonel Dreyer. I am not too familiar with the geographical part 
of the country, but they have made serial surveys of the general area, 
which is done before they make a final determination. 

Mr. Manon. Could you see that Congressman Dague here and 
his friends are given the opportunity to point out the specific and 
peculiar practice involved in that airport area, concerning anything 
they might have to offer that would be helpful? 

Colonel Dreyer. They will have that opportunity. 

Mr. Maxon. The people in the Pentagon are not trying to deprive 
them of any rights? 

Colonel Dreyer. No. We certainly would not, and those who 
have the responsibility for the selection of the site want all the infor- 
mation they can get. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have time to go down to the Pentagon, Mr. 
Cleland? 


Mr. CLELAND. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you go down there and assist in pointing out 
anything bearing on why the base should not be at such a site? 

Mr. CLELAND. I believe there are people who are better technically 
equipped to do this than I am. I do feel, however, and I think Mr. 
Altdoerffer would agree with me, that we have in Lancaster any 
number of capable geologists and other people who are thoroughly 
conversant with the area. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give them the names of those people? 

Mr. CLELAND. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And, Colonel, you will see that you get the names? 

Colonel Dreyer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And see that they are interviewed and have an oppor- 
tunity to present the facts? 

Mr. CLeLaNnb. We will assist them in every possible way. We do 
not want to impair the defense program, but it certainly would be a 
serious error to take something which we hope is temporary—in fact, 
we hope the entire defense program is temporary—and destroy some- 
thing valuable. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you will see that the right people are con- 
tacted here; and, with that in mind and with the further reservation 
that no definite decision will be made until this committee is con- 
sulted, I think we might——— 

Mr. CLELAND. We are not opposed to any reasonable solution. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are amenable to suggestions. 

Mr. CLELAND. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will have a report. 

Mr. SHepparp. And, when the report comes to the committee, I 
would like to suggest that the monetary consideration involved along 
with it be submitted. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say this: that the Air Force should exercise 
every precaution in selecting sites that will precipitate the least shock 
upon the people, and upon the economy that is taken out of operation, 
particularly highly productive farm land. 

We all realize it is a big question; you cannot go in an’ destroy towns 
and save the country. On the other hand, you must consider that 
taking of millions and millions of dollars’ worth of land does not affect 
just one community; the whole program is one of defense of the Na- 
tion, and we are interested in doing whatever is proper to help them 
solve this serious problem, 

Mr. Scrivner. May I suggest also that any determination sub- 
mitted to the committee should be accompanied by the facts upon 
which such determination is based. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ALTDOERFFER 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Altdoerffer? 

Mr. Atrporrrrer. I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I appear here today as a member of the board of directors and as 
chairman of the international development committee of the Lan- 
caster Chamber of Commerce. This organization on the Ist day of 
August this year had 937 voting members representative of the various 
businesses and professions of Lancaster City and County. 

I should like to express my hearty appreciation for this opportunity 
to appear before you gentlemen of the Armed Services Committee 
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of the United States Senate. It may be of interest to you to learn 
that vesterday, following publication in the afternoon Lancaster 
newspaper that your committee would hear two witnesses, both th. 
president and the secretary of the chamber of commerce were viste:| 
by representatives of other Lancaster organizations who expresse«| 
their desire and willingness to appear before you in support of the 
proposal to establish a United States Air Force base in Lancaster 
County. 

Local newspapers also stated that you would hear only two wit- 
nesses. I should like to mention, however, that present with me arc 
the president of the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce and two gentle- 
men who are members of the chamber’s industrial development com- 
mittee. Any or all of these men will be glad to testify, or try to 
answer any questions which you may wish to ask them. 

The officers of the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce first learned 
that the United States Air Force proposed to construct a new air base 
in Lancaster County on July 6, when an official announcement to 
this effect was made by the commanding officer of the Olmstead Air 
Force Base at Middletown, Pa. Information supplied at that time 
included criteria considered by the United States Air Force in the 
selection of a site; but, as all of these data have been supplied to the 
members of your committee, I shall not take up your time wit) 
repetition. 

Suffice it to say that, in the expressed opinion of the United States 
Air Force authorities, Lancaster County offers the necessary flat, open 
terrain; it offers availability of rail- and truck-transportation facilities, 
and it offers available manpower. Lancaster County is sufficiently 
removed from the large metropolitan areas of New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltin ore, and Washington to avoid further crowding of civi! 
airways and tra.fic-control facilities; and it is sufficiently removed from 
the Atlantic coast line and the northern border to be defensible from 
invasion or attack. Furthermore, Lancaster County’s proximity to 
the present operation at the Olmstead Air Force Base makes for econ- 
omy because a single headquarters and staff may manage both Olm- 
stead and the proposed new base. In addition to which, the proposed 
new base may utilize Olmstead’s aircraft, sheet-metal and machine- 
shop facilities, thus permitting present personnel of these shops to 
continue their work without the necessity for moving to new homes 

The industrial committee of the chamber of commerce met on 
July 10, with every one of its members present. The subject was 
thoroughly discussed; and on the basis of mformation supplied 
which I have just recited and which indicates that Lancaster County 
is a logical selection and one which will permit economical operation 
it was the unanimous vote of the committee that it should recommen 
to the board of directors that the chamber of commerce pledge its 
full support and active coo»eration in the establish nent of the proposed 
air base in Lancaster County. The committee likewise pointed out 
that the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce could assist authorities 
or organizations in the community or communities of the county 
which would be faced with numerous problems if the air base is 
constructed nearby, and could help in developing plans for the housing 
of and meeting the needs of new workers who would move into the area 

The subject was presented to the board of directors of the chamber 
at its regular monthly meeting of July 13, and again it was discussed 
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as thoroughly as the information available would permit. After 
discussion. and due consideration, the board formally voted to approve 
and accept the recommendation of the industrial development com- 
mittee and offer its support and cooperation in the establishment of 
the proposed air base in Lancaster County. 

I should like to add that the chamber of commerce did not ask for, 
nor suggest to, any other organization that it take similar action, nor 
to the best of my knowledge, did any officer or member of the chamber 
of commerce individually make such a suggestion to any other 
organization. Nevertheless, in the days which followed the meeting 
of the board of directors of the chamber, public announcements 
appeared in Lancaster newspaper showing that a total, to date, of 
19 other organizations of the city and county have separately and 
independently announced their favor or support of the proposed 
action of the United States Air Force to establish a base somewhere 
in Lancaster County. 

Our chamber of commerce, as well as these many other organiza- 
tions which have endorsed establishment of the base in Lancaster 
County, are fully mindful of the local problems to be met with the 
huildmg and operation of a defense project of this size anywhere. 
We feel that the people of Lancaster County are not only willing but 
eager to do their allotted part in the national-defense program. 

Lancaster County people have been doing their full share in com- 
mon defense efforts since the days of William Penn. I feel sure that 
they would want me to testify to you that, if the building of this 
Air Force base in Lancaster County is now necessary for the national 
defense, they will work together in solving the community problems 
involved in its establishment in our community. 

We do feel that if the Air Force chooses this land to be used for 
national defense, and if it is more economical to use this type of land, 
then we, as the chamber of commerce, and the other organizations 
are telling the Air Force that we think it is the most economical land 
to be used. 

And I want to say this, Mr. Chairman: that the chamber of com- 
merce is very much in favor of saving money. We feel the Govern- 
ment is spending a good bit of money, and we feel that if the Air 
Force favors this and thinks it is the most economical base in the 
country, to put this Air Force, then we people in Lancaster are willing 
to back them up. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Altdoerffer, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Dacur. Mr. Chairman, may I request that whatever is done 
be channeled through my office. 

Mr. Manon. We will keep in touch with you, Mr. Dague. 
Mr. Dacur. Thank you. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1951. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WITNESSES 


KARL R. BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(GENERAL MANAGEMENT) 

F. SHACKELFORD, ARMY DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE J. NOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

MAJ. GEN. C. B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-4 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 

COL. EUGENE F. CARDWELL, ACTING CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION 

COL. WILLIAM A. CARTER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, SERV- 
ICE DIVISION 


R. B. FOSTER, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, CONSTRUCTION OPERA- 
TIONS DIVISION, OCE 


COL. McDONALD D. WEINERT, CHIEF, ENGINEER DIVISION, MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION, OCE 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you with us; and 
we will begin consideration of the military construction requirements 
of the Army. Of course the authorization bill has not yet been enacted 
into law, but it has passed the House and the Senate. 

Secretary Bendetsen, you will, I understand, make the over-all 
statement, and I suppose you have a general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Benpretsen. Yes, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
We are appearing before you today in connection with the Army’s 
fiscal year 1952 appropriation request of $1,234,326,198 for military 
construction. All of this construction has been authorized by the 
House and the Senate either in the recently passed fiscal year 1952 
construction authorization bill—although as you stated, Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill has not been acted upon—or in prior authorizing legis- 
lation. Our purpose today is to discuss with you why we need these 
requested funds at this time to carry out this approved construction 
program. 

Mr. Mason. And you are going to provide us with some maps 
giving the over-all picture? 

Mr. Benpersen. Yes. In connection with the presentation of our 
fiscal year 1952 budget earlier this year we described to your com- 
mittee is considerable detail the Army’s preparedness program for 
fiscal vear 1952, the objectives in the light of which it was developed, 
and the calculated risk accepted in our requesting at this time funds 
and authorizations sufficient only for a program of limited mobilization. 

We emphasized that the Army has endeavored to phase out its 
preparedness efforts and, to meet any future all-out war, has placed 
the maximum feasible reliance upon the potential of a mobilization 
base capable of rapid expansion. This action necessarily means 
that if the international situation should worsen later this year, we 
would have to submit a supplemental request for additional funds 
and authorizations to accelerate our preparedness program. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION A COMPLEMENTARY PROGRAM 


Our military construction program is by its very nature a comple- 
mentary one. By that I mean that other aspects of Army activities 
generate our construction requirements. They do not exist or arise 
independently. The strength of the Army and its deployment estab- 
lish the facilities required; the size of the Army’s production base and 
the rate of its deliveries dictate the storage space needed; the scope of 
our research and development program determines the construction 
needed to carry out that program. In consequence the construction 
program now before you had been most carefully geared into the 
Army’s limited mobilization program. 

This construction program, as will be shown, must be carried out 
along the lines reflected in the appropriation request now under con- 
sideration in order to secure the effective utilization of the dollars 
contained in the Army’s annual appropriation for fiscal year 1952. 
Briefly summarized, this program, if approved, will provide—and 
[ will enlarge on it later—the essential troop housing and supporting 
facilities for the increased active Army, expanded storage capacity, 
augmented research and development facilities, and minimum facilities 
at sites required as part of our mobilization base. 

In the light of this background, I should like to discuss with you 
in a general way the various projects that will be constructed with 
the funds now being requested, if approved, and the reasons why 
those projects must be built at this time. The exact details of each 
project will be presented to you at the time each project is individually 
justified. 

We have here at the call of the committee a group of officers from 
the using agencies, and as we proceed through the projects, they will 
be prepared to discuss with you the requirements from the using 
agencies. ‘There are with me other officers who are familiar with 
various aspects of this construction program and they will be here 
at your pleasure. 


CONSTRUCTION WITHIN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


First as to projects within the continental United States. The 
amount requested here is $931,317,598, or 76 percent of our total 
request. This sum can be further divided into five categories: (1) 
$408 million for troop housing and support; (2) $45 million for new 
hospitals; (3) $350 million for depot facilities; (4) $76 million for 
research and development facilities; and (5) $52 million for other 
essential projects such as antiaircraft facilities and emergency con- 
struction. I should like to discuss each of these categories separately. 


TROOP HOUSING AND SUPPORT 


Troop housing and facilities directly related to troop housing con- 
sutute our largest single construction requirement. These support- 
ing facilities include training facilities and essential administrative 
and service facilities, such as fire stations, dispensaries, shops, and 
supply facilities. They are as necessary to troops as the barracks in 
which our men live. 

It is the Army’s goal ultimately to house the peacetime Army 
strength in permanent barracks on permanent posts. This is the 
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most economical approach to the housing program for, althoug) 
temporary housing costs less initially, its high maintenance cost 
makes it far more expensive in the long run. Many of you have, in 
recent months, visited some of our posts, camps, and stations. I) 
the course of those visits you saw the temporary World War IT build- 
ings presently being used by the Army and, I am sure, became con- 
cerned about the heavy maintenance costs involved in using these 
buildings. 

I want to emphasize two things in connection with this long-range 
objective. First, permanent structures are contemplated in any case 
only where the Army has a permanent peacetime Army need that wil! 
still be there after present international tensions have subsided; and 
second, no usable temporary buildings will be torn down or replaced 
to make room for these permanent buildings in this program. 

All existing buildings, whether temporary or permanent, will con- [ 
tinue to be used to the maximum, but later on, depending on the [ 
international situation, we plan to replace over the years to come with | 
permanent structures such of these uneconomical temporary buildings 
as are required for the permanent Regular Army. 

At the present time to house such of the contemplated 630,000-man 
peacetime Army as may be stationed in the United States, we have 
permanent barracks in existence or under construction with a total 
capacity of 69,000 enlisted men. With the exception of approximately 
8,000 spaces being built as part of our fiscal year 1951 construction 
program, substantially all of this construction is pre-World War II 
and was built when our peacetime Army was drastically smaller. 

I would like to lay emphasis in this point, because naturally you 
will have in mind questions you will want to ask. I want to point 
out the authorization of funds to construct approximately 83,000 
spaces for permanent barracks, and to emphasize that we have per- 
manent barracks in existence or under construction with a total 
capacity of approximately 69,000. If we were to put up all temporary 
construction, what we would be using in later years for the permanent 
camps would be temporary construction. This would only prolong 
the situation which I mentioned previously of high maintenance costs 
involved in the temporary buildings. 

















BARRACKS 


The program, therefore, you are about to review includes a request of 
$234,000,000 to construct within continental United States new 
barracks to accommodate 105,000 enlisted men. This construction 
breaks down in permanent barracks for 83,000 and modified emer- 
gency barracks for the remaining 22,000. These new permanent 
barracks will assist in supplying housing badly needed at this time 
to meet current as well as peacetime needs. Even with these addi- 
tional permanent barracks, however, there will still be a serious 
deficit in the United States housing for our projected peacetime Army. 
Our plan is to meet this deficit over the vears through the replacement 
construction program which I have already outlined. F 














TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 






In those instances where our exacting criteria will not permit per- 
manent construction, we are proposing temporary and modified emer- 
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gency type of construction which costs less initially than permanent 
construction, but is of shorter life. 

As to that type of construction, involved in all permanent buildings, 
it will have steel-reinforced concrete frame, with walls of masonry. 

All emergency type construction will provide in general for one- 
story wood-frame buildings, with wood sides, and an alternate ex- 
terior wall of good sheathing. The interior will employ wallboard, 
and the modified emergency type of construction will use the emer- 
gency type design on the outside walls, with composition floors, and 
have other modifications where necessary to reduce the maintenance 
costs. 

I have given you the breakdown of the amount we are requesting 
in each. 

Since modified emergency construction is more economical to 
maintain than purely temporary construction, it is being used for 
expansion at existing permanent or semipermanent installations to 
meet housing requirements that are beyond the needs of the projected 
peacetime Regular Army. To meet all other construction needs, 
including construction at tactical facilities and the major portion of 
any full mobilization requirement, we propose, because of its lower 
initial costs, to use the far less enduring emergency type construction. 

Adding together our present permanent barracks space and tem- 
porary barracks space we have on hand a total of 1,210,000 spaces. 
However, our experience has been that during any period of limited 
or full mobilization not every space is occupied all the time. ‘This is 
due, among other things, to the frequent shifts both in units and 
individuals required during a build-up period, and to the fact that the 
size of the unit does not always match the size of the station facilities 
in which it is housed. 

For example, substantially full troop housing must be allocated to a 
division during the period of its formation when its strength is building 
up from the initial cadre to the total authorized. Our country-wide 
experience has been that at any particular time during such a period 
approximately 80 percent of our spaces are being used. 

We make up for that by cutting down the space per square foot per 
man, but after we do that it is still 80 percent. Based upon this 80 
percent usage factor, our present housing facilities will take care of 
970,000 men, that is, the present housing facilities of 1,210,000, will 
actually accommodate an average of 970,000 men. 

Mr. Taser. May I interrupt you for a question? 

Mr. Benpersen. Certainly. 

Mr. Taper. You say you have got 1,210,000 spaces? 

Mr. BenpDETSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Is that of the regular allotment of space, or is it the 
reduced allotment of space? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is on a reduced allotment of space to which 
we then apply the 80 percent usage factor. 

Adding further the 105,000 combined permanent and temporary 
spaces proposed in our current program plus 8,000 permanent and 
2,000 temporary additional spaces now under construction, we will 
have a grand total of 1,325,000 spaces, capable of housing an enlisted 
strength of 1,060,000, applying the same usage factor of 80 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that in the zone of the interior? 

Mr. Benpersen. Yes; that is continental United States. 
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Figuring no further expansion in mobilization, and no further drain 
upon our manpower to meet aggression in Korea, we estimate our 
zone of interior enlisted housing requirements for July 1, 1953, at 
916,000. This means that to meet any increased mobilization require- 
ment, we will have available only 144,000 spaces—all of which would 
be fully occupied in the first 30 days of mobilization. 

We have actually proposed here that we build 105,000 spaces. We 
have 1,210,000 on the reduced space basis, making the total 
of 1,315,000. 

Now, if we apply the 80-percent factor, which represents the greatest 
usage we can secure at this time, that means that we could accom- 
modate 916,000 on July 1, 1953. Now, that leaves a surplus of 144,000 
existing spaces; and if we had to go on an all-out mobilization, in the 
first 6 months of an all-out emergency the Army in the continental 
United States would expand to a requirement far in excess of that 
amount. 

Mr. Taner. During that period a tremendous number of them 
would be sent overseas, would they not? 

Mr. Benpetsen. The number sent overseas was taken into account 
and would not upset the intake which would occur in the first 6 
months. 

Mr. Taner. It would to some extent. 

Mr. Benpetsen. To some extent, ves; but the net requirement at 
the end of the 6 months, bringing in the’ remaining divisions of the 
National Guard, and the units of the ORC, and the selective service, 
would rise to a much larger figure, as you are aware. 

The surplus spaces here in the annual construction we propose of 
144,000 would be used in the first 30 days. So what we are asking for 
in phasing the mobilization space of existing spaces, is to take up the 
slack in the first 30 days of the over-all mobilization. 


RAILHEAD FACILITIES 


Now, in addition to that, to make it perfectly clear what we are 
asking—I will expand on it later—we are proposing to build what we 
call railhead facilities. Those railhead facilities consist of main roads, 
and of underground and overhead utilities and the initial storage 
facilities of a small nature. 

So that in the event of all-out mobilization, we could start to move 
right in with our expanded Army from Reserves and National Guard 
and selective service, and put them in tents and get going if we had 
to use them. 

We have not proposed the completion of these railhead facilities 
and will not so propose unless there arises a need for over-all mobiliza- 
tion. 

I am sure you all appreciate that it is impossible to construct bar- 
racks as rapidly as required by mobilization, and in connection with 
this lead-time problem, I want to call to your attention our request 
for $68,009,350 to provide railhead facilities at 10 selected stations. 
These facilities include the minimum long-lead-time utilities, roads, 
communications, and administrative facilities required to permit the 
rapid activation of these stations in the event of full mobilization. 

As I have pointed out, the Army's preparedness program for fiscal 
vear 1952 places heavy reliance on a mobilization base capable of 
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rapid expansion in the event of all-out war. ‘These railhead facilities 
are an indispensable part of that mobilization base. These 10 
stations, their capacity and costs are as follows: 








| | Initial cost 
reflected in 
fiscal vear 

1952 estimates 


Capacity | 


Jai Bee eee. SS ace hi ed heen 42, 500 | $7, 358 


( 7, 355, 450 
Cnt EI ings ite x She ino See inegithesogsatsadbnaeesvis | 40, 000 | 8, 858, 700 
Camp Blanding, Fla-.-...-...--- Sans OA A z 40, 000 | 5, 722, 700 
Camp MeCain, Miss:................-..-..- emerges ; 42, 000 | 5, 400, 200 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark_......-.-...-.-------- Bite ‘ 40, 000 | 3, 521, 300 
Camp Swift, Tex. _...-- tira gli aewet! aig RRS IHS ie REST ehnal 30, 000 | 5, 831, 600 
Ce as ccncnwhnceanins iceunsvens . } 24, 500 | 8, 382, 300 
Ce eo doa pines aaowenanent 30, 000 | 11, 285, 300 
Stewie BO MOE, DABNOS oe cin indi nnen ences taueccoker 25 10, 000 4, 181, 000 
Staging Area, Hampton Roads, Va-_-.......-.-.-------- } 20, 000 | 7, 470, 800 

POM Rin erincnsin sdk oben ES oboks dbeepe Ree a | 319, 000 | 68, 009, 350 

| 


In other words, that gives us the ability to expand immediately, 
taking the total of 319,000 initial capacity and using it as a down 
payment on our mobilization base. 

Now, comparing the figures we have just discussed, we would need 
in 6 months after an al-out mobilization in the continental United 
States a far greater capacity even after allowing, as we are allowing 
now, for the reduced space per man. For that we would have avail- 
able the 144,000 actual «paces that I have already described, and the 
319,000 additional spaces which can rapidly be made available at 
these railhead facilities, thus letting us start with the immediate total 
of 463,000 to apply on the first 6-month mobilization requirement 
for construction. 

The engineers, during the course of the detail presentation to you, 
will give you a discussion on the capability that is applicable to the 
mobilization bases. 

We think this is a very sound way to proceed, because we do not 
want to build stand-by facilities any more than we can help; we realize 
that there is no return on this investment if we do not have to use it. 
But if we do have to use it there is no more economical way that, we 
could devise to give us some start that we have to have on the ability 
to mobilize in this period of world tension. 

We have had the advice, as I will explain later, of some outstanding 
industrialists and engineers, and we feel that this is a sound way to 
proceed. I wanted to reemphasize that, because I think it is impor- 
tant that we get across to you this point in this discussion of this 
important program. 

Mr. Taper. May I ask you if the figures shown on page 6 reflect 
the cost of the capacity that is indicated there? 

Mr. Benpetsen. They reflect the cost of providing the skeleton 
facilities only for the capacity indicated. The ultimate cost-——— 

Mr. Taner. What does that mean, because it is not very clear. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That means, taking, let us say, Camp Shelby, 
Miss., as an example, we would put in the necessary main roads, the 
underground utilities, pipelines, and sewer lines; the overhead prin- 
cipal electric utilities; a limited administrative and warehousing facil- 
ity; so that on mobilization we would have the minimum there to lift 
us by our bootstraps, so to speak, and be able to put in the initial 
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cadre and expand immediately into tents while the necessary other 
temporary construction was going on. 

We would have immediate. expansion capacities; that is what that 
means. 

Mr. Taser. Very well. 


NEW HOSPITALS 


Now, for new hospitals: It is proposed to construct seven perma- 
nent new hospitals at permanent Army posts, for which we are 
requesting $44,748,000. The proposed location and capacity of each 
of these hospitals and the amount requested therefor are as follows: 





Bed capacity | Appropriation 


Fort Dix, N. J 





ane : nace sated FETE. + hb AN 53 750 $8, 316, 000 

Fort Knox, Ky_._...._. Aan CLR CI Spans ARIS ler OE NS 500 7, 216, 000 
Fort Benning, Ga. -- : ; 500 7, 216, 000 
Fort Bragg, N.C Be oe 500 7, 216, 000 
Fort Riley, Kans 2 ; So oe ; A BS. 500 7, 216, 000 
Fort Monmouth, N. J_.... sade SY oh titichetabead 250 3, 784, 000 
Fort Belvoir, Va... ‘ 250 3, 784, 000 
Te oes ite 3, 250 44, 748, 000 





These hospitals are being built on a design which would enable 
them to be doubled if that later proves necessary. The engineers can 
give you further details on it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The proposed seven hospitals, each of which is in full accord with 
the coordinated Federal hospital program, as approved by the Presi- 
dent in May of this year, will assist materially in alleviating this 
shortage since they will provide an initial capacity of 3,250 beds. 
These hospitals will be built, as I indicated, to permit of construction 
of additional ward space, should additional beds be required. 

Eventually these new hospitals will replace currently operated 
cantonment type structures built during World War II with the sub- 
stitution of less enduring materials; however, all available hospitals 
will.continue to be used during the present emergency. 


DEPOT FACILITIES 


Our depot facilities is the next main category in continental United 
States. During this period of our build-up and international tension 
we have problems in storage and maintenance that we really have 
never had before in all our history. 

In World War II our production was great. The production stream 
flowed generally directly from the factory through the overseas 
depots and pipelines to the requiring troops overseas or those in 

raining in the United States, and so, despite the vast quantities 
produced, there was not thereby generated the storage capacity 
required which in any way compared with the problem that we have 
today. During the present build-up period we must, for the first 
time, provide some kind of facilities within continental United States 
on a large scale to store and maintain our reserve stocks. If the new 
production objectives that we have discussed with you in presenting 
our regular annual budget are fulfilled, as the production lines con- 
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tinue to expand even at a low rate the storage facilities will have to 
take care of what is produced or it will start immediately deteriorating. 


STORAGE AND MAINTENANCE 


a tae e 


Lapin ian 


We are requesting $350,000,000 for storage and maintenance. 
Among other things it will provide additional storage capacity at 
8 general depots and 29 technical service de ‘pots. 

; Now, by type this floor space is allocated as follows: Of closed 
warehouse storage space we are requesting 15,901,000 square feet 
G gross. 
a Mr. Suepparp. Is that both dry and wet storage, or just dry 
storage? 
4 Mr. Benpetsen. That is for dry storage in closed warehouses. 
Ka We have another category called open warehouse, which is uprights 
, iS and a roof, and is closed on three sides and open on one to give modified 
) & protection, and for that we are planning, if you approve our request, 
to build in that category 1,476,000 square feet 
We are asking for funds to construct magazine storage for ammuni- 
tion to the extent of 1,300,000 square feet, and hard standing storage 
without roof or siding, for the storage of tactical vehicles and other 
* vehicles, including combat vehicles to the extent of 15,391,000 square 
be feet. 
That is a total new capacity of the mixed categories of 34,068,000 
| = square feet. Our program for storage was carefully analyzed. 
F3 I cannot guarantee that it is perfect, but we did’a sincere and dili- 
ee gent job to analyze the rate of delivery on the contracts that we have 
; placed, and those we are going to place against the appropriations 
a that you have already considered, and we had a careful analysis 
o made by our Industrial Advisory Group. We screened it four times 
: to be sure we were not asking in this year for any more than enough 
| to accommodate the materials which will be delivered, and the choice 
is, of course, whether or not we are going to preserve them in a reason- 
able way, or let them come in without this provision. It is a big bill. 
It is an expensive thing and it is a hard problem, and we think we have 
carefully analyzed the phasing of it. Even in some cases, if we find 
| that the delivery schedule slows down for some cause in the future on 
a contract already in production, we will ultimately have to provide 
for the end situation in the matter of a few months, so there would 
) not be any more than that much slippage. 


dine Sat 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


| On the research and development program the Army is spending 
: more than three times as much for research and development as it 
has in any previous year since World War IL. 

We are asking $76,000,000 for military construction of research 
and development projects. This would provide facilities which are 
essential to the conduct of that greatly expanded program in rela- 
3 tively new and promising fields. 

4 The construction for guided missile facilities is to carry out the 
4 accelerated program recently established by the Secretary of Defense. 
2) That is going forward under the guidance of Mr. K. T: Keller, who 

i has been with the Secretary of Defense and has been directing the 
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guided missile programs of the three services for over a year. There 
has been a great improvement in the program under his guidance. 
All of these projects are based upon his recommendation as to what 
we should do, and which ones we should go ahead with. 

Specifically these facilities are required to carry out the guided 
missile program at the jet propulsion laboratory at the California 
Institute of Technology, the rocket program at Redstone Arsenal, in 
Alabama, and the increased flight testing required at the facilities at 
the White Sands, Holloman Test Center out in New Mexico, where 
all three services are employing the facilities we have established and 
are maintaining these. 

In addition, a request is being made for construction for accelerated 
research in chemical and associated fields and to provide two new 
laboratories, one for the Signal Corps and the other for the Quarter- 
master Corps. Funds are also being requested to provide additional 
space in ordnance arsenals to permit space presently being used for 


research and development purposes to be used in the expanded pro- 
duction of tanks, armor, and weapons. 


OTHER ESSENTIAL PROJECTS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Of the $52.000,000 being requested under this heading $20,000,000 
will be used to construct facilities in support of the current anti- 
aircraft-artillery plan for defense of the continental United States. 
These temporary facilities will, for the most part, be adjacent to our 
critical cities and our critical installations. The Air Force has agreed 
to provide the necessary nontactical facilities required by Army 
antiaircraft units to be located on Air Force bases. I think you have 
already heard the presentation as to that part of it. For similar 
requirements elsewhere, existing Government facilities will be utilized 
wherever practicable, and temporary construction will be erected only 
when Government facilities that we could borrow from States or 
localities do not suffiice or do not exist. 

Twenty-seven million dollars of this $52,000,000 has been requested 
as a standy-by fund to provide, within the United States, for the 
restoration or replacement of facilities damaged or destroyed and for 
other unforeseen urgent construction. This amount is approximately 
3 percent of the total sum requested for construction within the 
United States. This is a plan which we have found is essential to us, 
We have asked you before to consider this type of provision, and you 
have done so in the past. 

The remaining $5,000,000 has been requested to support civilian 
sponsored family housing for service personnel. Since 1949 the 
major source of family housing for service personnel within the 
United States has been Wherry housing built under the provisions 
of title VIII of the National Housing Act. Under this authority 
13,809 units had either been built or definite construction commit- 
ments made therefore prior to the lapsing of title VIII on July 1 of 
this year. In addition the Army contemplates that an additional 
11,235 units will be built under the authority of Public Law 139, 
Eighty-second Congress, the act that extended Wherry housing. 
Since this Wherry housing program began in 1949, building material 
and labor costs have so increased that the quality of housing obtained 
under the statutory limits has gone down in character. To correct 
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this, section 505 of H. R. 4914 authorizes an appropriation of funds 
for acquisition of land, installation of utilities and site preparation 
for this Wherry housing, not to exceed $1,500 per housing unit in 
any project and not to exceed $1,000 per housing unit in respect to 
all housing projects. 

The $5,000,000 being here requested will be used in accordance 
with this section 505 and will support at least 5,000 additional family 
housing units. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


I turn now to construction outside continental United States. 
For projects outside continental United States $78,035,000 has been 
requested. This sum, which is 6 percent of the total request, will 
be used further to develop our bases in Alaska and Okinawa, and to 
satisfy emergency requirements in all overseas areas. 


ALASKA 


With respect to Alaska, $50,636,100 has been requested to construct 
temporary and semipermanent facilities to house required tactical 
troop strength in Alaska, to provide a part of the housing and opera- 
tional facilities required for the Arctic Test Branch at Big Delta, to 
build utilities and roads for Fort Richardson, and to initiate construc- 
tion on the new pipeline to be used to deliver petroleum products 
from Haines to Fairbanks. 

OKINAWA 


For Okinawa $17,393,000 is being requested to provide a station 
hospital, barracks, warehousing and administrative facilities. All 
these structures will be typhoon resistant. Delay in funding these 
projects will result in continued costly maintenance of existing 
temporary structures and in the continued deterioration and loss of 
critical supplies and equipment by typhoons and other weather 
conditions. 

EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Finally, for emergency construction, we are asking $10,000,000 as 
stand-by funds to restore and replace overseas facilities damaged or 
destroyed and to meet unforeseen urgent construction requirements. 
This is comparable to the request for $27,000,000 in continental 
United States or 3 percent of the total for United States construction. 
We are asking 4 percent of the total amount requested overseas for 
this purpose. 

WORLD-WIDE PROJECTS 


For world-wide projects other than Alaska and Okinawa, we are 
asking for $224,973,500 or 18 percent of our total fiscal year 1952 
request. These fall into five categories: The first ones are classified 
projects for the Army; the second are classified joint projects for 
Army, Navy, and Air for which the Army is responsible for providing 
under assignment of the Secretary of Defense; third, advance design; 
fourth, deficiencies in the 1951 fiscal year program and fifth, com- 
munity and recreational facilities at isolated stations. 
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I would like to go off the record on the classified Army projects. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


Mr. Benpetsen. Going back on the record advance design is one 
of the five categories I mentioned above. Section 504 of H. R. 4914 
contains general language authorizing the appropriation of funds to 
provide for advance planning, construction design and architectural 
services in connection with public works projects not otherwise author- 
ized by law. An analysis of the Army’s requirements for inclusion in 
the next enabling act indicates that approximately $10,000,000 will 
be required during the fiscal year 1952 to continue advance planning 
in order that construction lead time may be reduced, and realistic 
estimates, which you are certainly entitled to have, can be presented 
to Congress. This request will enable us to do more work, if the 
emergency should intensify, on a specific bid more quickly than we 
could otherwise. If we know what we have and have the specifications 
and bids worked out we can save time and money in the long run. 

Mr. Suepparp. In reference to your policy in handling your archi- 
tectural procedure, as vou have just indicated, I would assume that 
you would want this accomplished as rapidly as possible in order to 

ave the results available for contract issuance purposes? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is your intent with reference to tying this up 
in the hands of a very few big architectural engineers, or are vou going 
to disperse it in order to get the work done? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Our policy is to use local services with respect to 
the planned location of the facilitv. Is that correct, General Nold? 

General Nop. Yes. 

Mr. Benpersen. Will vou enlarge on that? 

General Nouv. That is correct ina general way. Except for certain 
specialized facilities, which are very limited in number, we endeavor 
to stick to the locality in hiring architect-engineer services. If we do 
not get the quantity or quality we need in that area, we enlarge it in 
ever increasing radii until we find what we want. This system has 
been working out very well. We have several hundred under employ- 
ment at present. 

Mr. Benpersen. They are entitled to it, they know the conditions 
on the ground and they are in the best position to give the best advice 
locally, except as to the type of specialized project which General 
Nold can give illustrations. I am strong for it as a policy, and I think 
it ought to be pressed in a fair way, Mr. Sheppard. 

Our deficiencies in the fiscal year 1951 program, consist of approxi- 
mately $6,473,500 which represents the difference between the total 
construction authorized in the 1951 authorization bill and the appro- 
priations requested. 

In 1950 when we processed through the Bureau of the Budget our 
authorization request and our construction request it was then 
hoped that there would be a reduction in prices, and in the hope that 
would occur, our appropriation request was cut back below the actual 
authorization in the bill for each project. 
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COMMUNITY AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


As to the community and recreational facilities, section 402 of 
H. R. 4914 contains an authorization in the amount of $15,000,000 for 
the Army to provide facilities for use as post exchanges, theater, audi- 
toriums, restaurants, cafeterias, and other facilities intended primarily 
for the welfare of American troops. 

We are requesting an appropriation of half of that authorization, 
or $7,500,000 to be expended in continental United States and overseas 
areas in accordance with ground rules to be established across the 
board in the three Departments by the Secretary of Defense. We are 
going to limit them to isolated stations where they do not have a 
reasonable chance for these very essential things which so heavily 
bear upon the morale of the unit. I would like to staie at this time 
that as to the balance of the program for 1952 there will be some addi- 
tional facilities required. We have deferred approximately 75 percent 
of the requirements which we feel, on a fair basis, would ordinarily be 
needed, but we recognize the heavy cost involved and we have de- 
ferred it. 

On the screening of this construction program, gentlemen, I would 
like to say a word to you on how we went about this. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SCREENING THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Benpersen. After all of the projects had been submitted in 
from the field to the Pentagon, evaluated and extensively reviewed 
through the regular channels established for the purpose from the field 
commands up to the departmental level, they were each screened by 
one of three panels comprising not only military men, but also civilian 
consultants who had been carefully selected from the industrial and 
business leadership in the United States. I will include a list of the 
names of these people in the record and will provide it, if 1 may, with 
your permission to the clerk. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


List oF ConsuLtTANts Wuo Sat on Specrat Panets To Screen Army 
CoNSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 
PANEL I. OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION 
R. E. Dougherty, railroad consultant, past president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. ; 
Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, United States Army, retired. 
PANEL Il, ARMY FIELD FORCES CONSTRUCTION 


John Budd, president of the Great Northern Railroad. 
Maj. Gen. A. C. Smith, Deputy Commander of the Fifth Army. 


PANEL Ill, TECHNICAL SERVICE CONSTRUCTION 


O. L. Pringle, vice president of the Columbia Steel Corp. 
Maj. Gen. Cecil R. Moore, United States Army, retired, now an executive of 
Koppers Co., and formerly Chief Engineer in the European theater. 
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Mr. BenpetsEeNn. Panel I reviewed overseas construction; panel IJ, 
Army field forces construction; and panel III, technical service con- 
struction. They sat for 2 weeks and heard over 100 witnesses, drawn 
from the using services, and they required the representatives of eacl 
of the requesting agencies to justify every construction request in the 
light of specific guidelines, in the light of the economics of it and in 
the light of seeing if we could make anything existing do, whether it 
was in our control or in the control of another agency. 

After this exhaustive examination they submitted their recommen- 
dations with the full concurrence of all of the members of the panel. 
These, however, were again screened by a special review committee 
which I headed, consisting of the Under Secretaries of the Navy, the 
Air Foree, and myself. As I recall it was the then Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Kimball, Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
MeCone, and myself and our chairman, of course, was the then 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett. We undertook to get a 
complete picture of the three services’ programs and to eliminate any 
possible duplication we could find, and we then set down our ground 
rules which said, among other things, that we would not build any- 
thing to replace anything, that we would not hold things in stand-by, 
but would use what we have got and that we would limit expansion 
requests to temporary construction except in the cases such as in 
troop housing, which I have described to you. 

This review was, in fact, but one aspect of the weal review which 
the Army conducted in examining its total dollar requests for 1952. 
During this process I had the invaluable assistance of the Army’s 
Budget Advisory Committee, budget analysts from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Comptroller, and the Military Estimates 
Division of the Bureau of the Budget, plus my own people to make 
a careful review, project by project. The result of this critical review, 
as completed by the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, was to propose an appropriation request 
for the Army of $1,237,000,000 for construction out of the some $5 
billion required that we started the review work on. 

The construction program is a large undertaking, and I cannot guar- 
antee to you that it is perfect, but I can honestly assure you that we 
made a diligent effort to bring before you the best estimates we could. 
We have painstakingly sought to find imperfections in this request, 
and if you find them we are most anxious to take them out if they are 
there. We have tried to be as careful as we could, and have deferred 
everything that we thought we could safely defer. 

This completes my general presentation. I understand that you 
have had considerable testimony from General Nold, who is here with 
me, as Deputy Chief of Engineers to answer any further questions on 
the engineering aspects. 

I have with me the Acting Chief of the Service Division, of G—4 of 
the Army Staff which has general staff supervision over this area. 
He has Colonel Carter with him. 

We have the actual representatives of all of the agencies, both 
overseas and at home to appear before you on each project. I would 
like to ask your indulgence, that you hear the overseas representatives 
first as they have the longest way to return. 

I would like to suggest that we start with Alaska. I would be glad 
to be available to you to answer any questions that I can and to be 
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If I could be excused until 2 o’clock I 
would appreciate it, although I hate to make that request. 

Mr. Manon. All right; without objection you will be excused at 
this time. We will want to interrogate you at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to say that I find your statement very 
comprehensive ‘and interesting, and it will be very helpful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Thank you, sir. 


REASONS WHY PRESENT FACILITIES ARE INADEQUATE TO MEET 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. All right, General Nold. Now, let us talk generally 
about this program. I think the average citizen looks upon this 
public-works program in about the way I shall explain hereafter, and 
that is probably true of many Members of Congress. In World War 
II, and hostilities did not cease until about 5 or 6 vears ago, we had 
in the Army about how many officers and enlisted men, just a rough 
figure? 

Mr. SHACKELFORD. In World War II? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. SHACKELFORD. At the peak of strength including the Air Force 
and the Army it was 8,300,000. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, there has been some division since then. 
The Air Force is a separate part of this program now. At any rate, 
you had millions of men in the Army and the war was fought success- 
fully. These people had some place to live and to train. I can 
myself anticipate some of your answers, but I want you to give me an 
answer to this question, why is it that with an Army of 1,500,000 
you need this vast expenditure for public works when you were able, 
somehow or other, to take care of 6,000,000, 7,000,000, or 8,000,000 
men during World War II? 

General Nouv. I might say that is more properly an Army question 
than an engineering question, but we all have general knowledge, 
Mr. Chairman, of the situation. At the end of the war there was a 
demand for great economy. We demobilized very rapidly, and in 
my own experience, coming back to the States after the war, I found 
that there had been labeled for disposition a great number of camps, 
depots, and so forth, that had existed for the housing of these people. 

A review in 1946 showed that too much was being. given up to take 
care of the immediate requirements of the strength that was permitted 
at that time. So, some recaptures were made, but the balance was 
disposed of. Some recaptures were made, and others were held. 
In the years that succeeded that a continual effort was made to reduce 
the activities laid on the Army. A review was made of Ordnance, I 
recall at that time. They had about 40 depots that they considered 
were essential to their mission. A review was made with the idea 
of cutting out just as many of those as possible so as to cut down the 
continual annual drain, and some of that was done. In my own 
service, the engineers, that was done to such a degree that we had no 
base on which to expand. We had recapture rights on some facilities 
and on others we had none. In theory, at any rate, in the real estate 
game if you put a qualification on the disposition of a block of property 
you tend to reduce the price that you will receive for it. In actual 
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practice there is a question as to how much was gained by recapture 
provisions. The upshot is that there are insufficient camps, depot 
facilities, and the like to house the personnel that are required in this 
period and to maintain the stores that are being accumulated in the 
emergency. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF WORLD WAR II AND PRESENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Now, about how many installations of major charac- 
ter or minor character, in whatever category you want to list them, 
did we have at the peak of World War II in continental United 
States, and how many do we have now? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Carpwe.t. I might give you this figure. At the peak of 
the war there were spaces for troops in the United States of 5,355,691. 
That was Army and Air Force both. It is difficult to break it down 
between Army and Air Force exactly, but the best estimate is that the 
Army had 3,300,000 of those spaces. 

Mr. Manon. What do you now have? 

Colonel Carpwe.u. We now have 1,212,000. 

Mr. Manon. And you are asking in this bill for 

Colonel CarpWELL. 105,000 spaces. 


_ Mr. Manon. So, with this program, you will still be far below your 
situation during the peak of World War II? 
Colonel Carpwe.u. Very definitely. 


Mr. Manon. Give us an ample statement with respect to that 
matter. 


(The requested information is as follows:) 


The primary reason for disposal of the greater part of the Army World War 
II installations was to achieve economy. The peacetime force did not require 
all the existing depots, hospitals, ports, and training facilities that were used to 
support the World War II force. Cost of safeguarding and properly maintain- 
ing these installations would have been prohibitive in manpower and money. 
The large acreage, particularly in training camps, was required by the civilian 
economy. 

On February 8, 1947, the President addressed a letter to the heads of all ex- 
ecutive departments and independent agencies which directed that war surpluses 
still on hand be disposed of with the utmost expedition (incl. 1). 

After World War II ended, the Department of the Army took action to declare 
surplus and to dispose of many of its small posts. These posts had outlived their 
usefulness and were expensive to operate. It was determined that it was more 
economical and more efficient from a training viewpoint to utilize larger posts 
where units of a division or its equivalent could be stationed. Thus the small 
posts that had been built initially for protection against Indians (Fort Des Moines, 
Jefferson Barracks, Fort: Missoula) and along the Mexican border (Fort Clark, 
Fort Brown, Fort D. A. Russell) were no longer required. 

The disposal of Army-owned real property has been effected pursuant to various 
acts of Congress, the greater number being disposed of under the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended, and under the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. The following is a list of statements on each 
of the various acts: 

Surplus Property Act of 1944 (58 Stat.’765), October 3, 1944: This act provides 
for the prompt reporting by owning agencies of property which is surplus to its 
needs and responsibilities to the War Assets Administration. 

Several amendments to this act provide for conveyances of real property for 
particular uses, namely 








Civilian components (act of June 29, 1948; Public Law 829, 80th Cong.): 
Conveyances may be made to States or their political subdivisions of surplus 
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property certified by the Governor of the State and the Secretaries of Army, Navy, 
or Air Force as being needed in maintaining and training civilian components 
of the Armed Forces. 

Airports (act of June 30, 1947; Public Law 289, 80th Cong.): Provides for the 
expediting of disposition of surplus airports and airport facilities to States and 
municipalities. 

Public parks, recreational areas and historic monuments (act of June 10, 1948; 
Public Law 616, 80th Cong.): Provides for conveyances to States, municipalities, 
property suitable for such purposes by War Assets Administrator. 

Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (act of June 30, 1949; 
Public Law 152, 8lst Cong.) as amended: Provides for economic and efficient 
system for utilization and disposal of excess and surplus property under the 
General Services Administrator. 

Transfers to agencies without reimbursement are authorized as follows: 

Navy Department (act of July 11, 1919, as amended; 63 Stat. 495, 589; 10 
U. 8. C. 1274). 

Department of the Air Force (National Security Act of 1947; act of July 26, 
1947; Public Law 253, 80th Cong., as amended). 

Veterans’ Administration (act of June 22, 1944; 58 Stat. 284, 38 U.S. C. 693B): 
Property useful for hospitals for veterans. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency (act of December 31, 1945; 59 Stat. 674): 
Property useful for housing veterans and families of servicemen. 

Federal Works Agency (act of August 8, 1949; 60 Stat..958): Property useful for 
educational facilities for veterans. 

Miscellaneous statutes authorizing conveyances of real property to States or 
State agencies are as follows: 

Airport Development (act of May 13, 1946; 60 Stat. 179): Real property useful 
for airport development as determined necessary by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator, if not inconsistent with Department of the Army needs. 

Wildlife Conservation (act of May 19, 1948; Publie Law 537, 80th Cong.): 
Authorizes transfers of real property to States, useful for wildlife purposes when 
approved by War Assets Administrator (now General Services Administrator). 

The following table indicates the number of installations and their capacities on 
June 30, 1944, April 30, 1950, and June 30, 1951: 


Troop housing 





| 
June 30, 1944 } Apr. 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 


| Number Capacity | Number | Capacity 2?| Number | Capacity 





Posts, camps, and stations. ______-- | 182 | ! 2,058, 923 | 


85 856, 898 | 92; 1,198, 569 
Harbo~ defense installations | 91 | 89, 819 13 980 | None |.--- 
Hospitals - _- | 66 | 61, 930 | 11 9, 555 11 11, 361 
Port of embarkation installations. -_--| 42 | 283, 582 7 3, 115 10 | 2, 725 
|—— ———|—— _ ———— - —_—_—_— —_—___—_- | — 
_- REPEESES PORE E aaa ee ses | 381 | 3,494, 254 | 116 | 870, 548 113 | = 1, 212, 655 
| | 


1 Includes only Army Ground and Army Service installations and forces. 
2 Apr. 30, 1950, capacity based on 72 square feet per man. June 30, 1944, and June 30, 1951, capacities 
based on 60 square feet per Man. 


Depots 





| 
June 30, 1944. Apr. 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 


| ae 


Capacity in 1,000 square feet _.__.___| 114| 1342, 609 | 59 | 2137, 590 | 61-2138, 382 





| | | 
Number | Capacity | Number | Capacity | Number} Capacity 
| | 








1 No data available as to breakdown of category of space. 
2 In:ludes warehouse, tank, shed, and Magazine space. Open storage is not included (net storage space). 


Colonel Carpweti. We do have the figure of the number of in- 
stallations at the peak of World War II. The Army had 603 in- 
stallations in the zone of the interior, exclusive of industrial instal- 
lations and national cemeteries. On June 30, 1950 the number of 
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installations had been reduced to 155. Today we have 170 installa- 
tions in the zone of the interior, exclusive of industrial installations 
and national cemeteries. Many Army installations include satellites 
and subposts on main installations, which, if counted separately, 
would somewhat increase the number. 

Mr. Manon. Are those 603 installations somewhat comparable 
in character to those of which you spoke? 

Colonel Carpwe.u. No, sir. The 603 were Army and Air Force 
installations together. But they are of the same character. 


RAILHEAD FACILITIES REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. To what will this program take you? 

Colonel Carpwse.u. This program adds only 10 installations to 
those we now have, and those are the railhead facilities of which the 
Secretary spoke. 

Mr. Manon. You mean this program adds only 10? Name the 
10. Are you referring to the ones on page 6 of the statement? 

Colonel CARDWELL. Yes, sir; those are the ones. 

Mr. Manon. These are stations, as I observe, which were in opera- 
tion in World War II. 

Colonel CarpwE.Lu. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And which you propose to place in a position for 
occupancy? 

Colonel CarpwELL. In the event of mobilization. 

Mr. Manon. You do not intend actually to occupy them? 

Colonel CarpwWELL. No, sir. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Manon. I notice at some of these places you are acquiring land. 

Colonel CARDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In any instances will you be repossessing land in 
any considerable amount which you have never had before? 

Colonel CARDWELL. I do not believe we are in a position to give you 
a categorical answer of ‘“Yes’’ or ““No”’ to that, because the engineer- 
ing surveys of those areas have not been completed. I do know that 
in one instance, while we did not own this camp, certain developments 
took place on the land the old camp consisted of which make that 
land now much more expensive than it was when we originally had 
it. This may cause us to take land we did not have before. 

Mr. Manon. As a substitute? 

Colonel CarpwE.u. As a substitute. 

General Notp. We will have a little better statement for you 
before the hearings are over in respect to that. 

Mr. Manon. And, when we get to the individual projects, you will 
give us all of that information? 

General No.p. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we can identify it, what project is that? 

Colonel Carpwe ut. That is Camp Bowie, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. At the end of World War II, you sold this land back 
to the original owners; did you aot? 
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Mr. SHACKELFORD. I believe that is correct. 
Mr. Manon. And now you propose to go in and take it from them 
again? 

Mr. SHACKELFORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You sold it back to them under the provisions of 
law which obtained at that time. Do you remember what the law 
was or is? In other words, did you have to sell it back to them at 
the same price at which you got it from them? 

Colonel CarpwE.Lu. Do you know that, General Nold? 

General Noip. No; I do not. But our witness on that subject 
will have the complete story on that. 

Mr. Manon. Will you be able to give us that type of information? 

General Notp. Yes. We will have a man who is thoroughly 
familiar with that, and I think we can give you a good picture of it 
starting from scratch. 


ANNUAL RATE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Now, I would like to ask a question or two about 
the general over-all capacity of our construction industry with respect 
to housing, buildings, and so forth. Does anybody here know about 
what the extent of our construction program has been during the last 
few years? 

General Noup. I can give you a little statement on that. 

In the calendar year 1950, the construction industry of the United 
States of all categories—housing, airfields, industrial expansion, and 
so forth—was at the annual rate of approximately $28 billion. The 
latest reports from the construction mdustry—that is, within the 
last 2 or 3 weeks—show that up to date in 1951 it has proceeded at 
approximately the same rate with not much deviation. There has 
been a falling off in certain categories of construction based on fears 
of or actual lack of, materials, but it has been compensated for by the 
increased military construction, by industrial expansion, and the like. 
So, it remains about the same. 


LAG IN CIVILIAN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Is not there developing a lag in ordinary civilian 
construction, and is that lag being taken up by military construction? 

General Noup. There is a lag in certain types of civilian construc- 
tion. They are a little bit obscure. Office buildings are an example, 
and certain types of industrial expansion have been deferred; adminis- 
trative expansion of industrial facilities has been deferred. Many of 
those have come to my attention. 

As you may recall, a number of steel mills are expanding and 
certain other industries are expanding, with the blessing of all con- 
cerned. We believe military construction will fill the void. Now, we 
find many classes of contractors who specialize somewhat are feeling 
the pinch and are not getting the business to which they would like 
to be accustomed. Consequently, we are getting nice competition 
up to date on the work we do. 
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EFFECT OF MILITARY PROGRAM ON CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 












Mr. Manon. Are we going to oversaturate the construction 
business? In other words, with this Government spending added 
onto the non-Government construction? 

General Nop. I do not think so—at least, not until the end of this 
fiscal year. In the three budgets of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
there are approximately $4.5 billion being requested for funding. Of 
that, a certain percentage is for real estate and other purposes that 
do not enter into the construction directly. I do not think that is a 
sufficient percentage of the current capacity, coupled with further 
deferments that are threatened from normal civilian practices of 
construction, to make any great difference. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we had a $3 billion or $4 billion 
Government construction program, it would be only a minor factor 
in the over-all Nation-wide construction program? 

General Nouip. That is my judgment and my opinion. It is true 
it would step up the production industry for trucks, tanks, and so 
forth, and there is a dislocation of steel application over our norma! 
peak, but I am reminded here that we have about 20 or 21 percent of 
this construction overseas, which won’t be applied to the United 
States, and the $28 billion I mentioned is within the United States 
prover. 

Mr. Manon. The oversea construction requires steel from the 
continental United States and other sources? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. Even in wartime, the construction end 
of it uses a very large percentage of cement and cement products, but 
it only uses about 10 percent or less than 10 percent of the steel that 
is being produced, and that is with a Nation-wide construction pro- 
gram. So, although that may be a sizable total, the percentage is 
somewhat modest. 

Mr. Manon. Your argument is that the country can easily absorb 
the projected construction program of the three services? 

General Noto. I think “easily” is too simple a word. We are 
affected by many other factors; so that, although our construction 
effort, we will sav, will be a modest proportion of the effort throughout 
the United States, there have been dislocations and will be dislocations 
of personnel. Materials suddenly appear to be short when you have 
only a change, say, of 5 percent, which has an annoving effect. So, 
I would not say “can easily absorb.’’ I would say can readily be 
absorbed. 


OVER-ALL CONSTRUCTION OUTLOOK 





Mr. Manon. General, vou are aware of the significance of this type 
of interrogation which I am now making; and, if vou have any further 
views vou would like to submit for the record with respect to the over- 
all program, I wish you would submit them at this point. We want a 
clear picture. 

General Noup. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted for the reeord:) 

The construction outlook for 1951 as published in Construction and Building 
5 aga by the Department of Commerce, dated June 1951, is stated in part as 
Tolows: 


“Total dollar outlays for new construction in 1951 probably will come near to 
equaling the 1950 record of approximately $28 billion.” 
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The Chief, Building and Materials Division of NPA, on September 24, stated 
that as of August 31, 1951, the dollar volume of new construction in place for 1951 
was $19,492,000,000. His estimate of the total volume which may be expected in 
1951 will approach $29 billion. 

The construction outlook published by the Department of Commerce for 1951 
in its publication Construction and Building Materials, dated June 1951, states: 

(1) The increase in highway construction, reclamation, flood control and other 
types of public works that otherwise might have taken place this year was being 
held down (during the first 6 months of 1951) as a matter of public policy in order 
to conserve critical materials and to curtail inflation. 

‘““(2), Private residential! building probably will continue to decline. 

(3) Military and defense supporting industrial plant expansion, both private 
and public, undoubtedly will continue to rise for some months. 

“(4) Prospective shortages of structural steel, copper, and aluminum are likely 
to cause delay in progress of commercial, religious and other similar types of 
building projects during the last half of 1951.” 

The estimated requirements of steel during calendar year 1952 for projects in 
the fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 programs total 1,100,000 tons. That ton- 
nage represents all carbon steel with the exception of the quantities which go into 
the make-up of stock items which are defined as ‘‘B’’ products by NPA. The esti- 
mated steel production for calendar vear 1951 and 1952 obtained from the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute is as follows: Calendar year 1951, 105,000,000 tons; 
calendar year 1952, 108,000,000 tons. 


TYPES OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTEMPLATED 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be well for vou to give us a statement 
about your types of construction. We have gone into that rather in 
detail with the Air Force, after many days of hearings. What do 
you call permanent construction for the purposes of this presentation? 

General Nouip. Both masonry and frame construction. We are 
using frame construction on such items as family housing. We think 
that it satisfactory for the normal family housing as a permanent 
structure. We have used it on occasion in two-story barracks where 
that was suited to the locality, and that is economical. However, 
when you go to the three-story barracks, which is preferred, it is 
about a stand-off in price compared with the two-story frame barracks 
construction. Consequently, where we can do so, we are designing 
masonry for the Army barracks. Now, the Army barracks are de- 
signed in a similar fashion to those described for the Air Force except 
for the interior arrangement. The Air Force policy has been to com- 
partmentize barracks spaces for their men. It is a little more expen- 
sive because you add to the plumbing in the set-up they have. 

However, bid comparisons are rather difficult. We made some 
studies on that, and there is not too much difference in the cheaper 
construction areas of the United States. However, in Alaska we 
found there was a material difference. They have some difficult 
labor problems up there. We took some bids on airmen’s dormitories 
at Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, about a month or so ago and got a 
cost of around $5,000 per man. It took us very much by surprise. 
That was readvertised using the Army-type barracks, and we got a 
price of just a little over one-half of that. I do not ascribe that 
difference to anything but certain peculiarities that pertain to the 
Alaskan employment situation. The plumbers are out of hand, for 
example, in respect to their demands for wages; strikes have been 
rather frequent and threatened, and that has had something to do, 
I am sure, with the contractors’ bids. In the United States there 
has not been any great or substantial difference. 
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The Army barracks are designed in the traditional fashion with 
squad rooms, day rooms and messing facilities, which the Air Force 
prefers to have in a separate fashion. You had quite a discussion of 
what should be added to the airmen’s dormitories in order to get a 
comparable price. 

When I said masonry construction for the three-story barracks 
structure, we plan a reinforced concrete frame with curtain walls of 
any masonry material that is competitive. Concrete block has been 
one of the best materials we have had. 

Mr. Manon. Will just traditional brick be used very largely in 
these programs? 

General Noup. Only in certain instances where it can compete. 
We have had comparative bids in the past 9 months between wood 
frame, hollow tile, concrete block, and so forth, and we think we have 
had enough experience to establish a differential in cost between the 
three or four different types of construction. Percentagewise the 
difference is not very great; 4 or 5 percent will cover the sum between 
these types in the total cost of the building, but it will go up to 25 
percent in the cost of material applied to that facility, if you deal 
with that alone. There is that much differential because of the labor 
and material cost. 

We had one structure we designed of the nature of construction that 
happened to be in a limestone country. The limestone people were 
very anxious to contribute to the war effort by supplying their products 
and some cost studies were run on that. We would have had to re- 
design the structure to use limestone for the normal architectural 
effect, and it was too expensive. With minor exceptions, we think we 
know pretty well the differentials we should apply. Once in a while 
you will find a steel panel manufacturer or a brick manufacturer who 
is glad to furnish his product for cost or even less than cost for a 
particular type, but we do not get that kind of bids more than once 
in a while. 

Mr. Sueprarpb. Can you recite at the moment some of the bids you 
have had in the last year where they have constructed on behalf of the 
military for less than cost? 

General Noxp. I think on the record that would be rather dangerous 
to do. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think if we do find that, we ought to give them 
some pronounced meritorious badges or some recognition more than 
just the commonweal of life. 

General Nop. It is customary, as you know, in the ordinary course 
of business, just to take a flyer to establish your business in the hope 
of getting further business. 

Mr. Suepparp. And charge it off to advertising? 

General Notp. Yes. And we are glad to benefit by that practice. 

As to the emergency type construction—— 

Mr. Manon. This will be a concrete foundation for these permanent 
structures? 

General Noup. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And these walls of some kind of masonry—hollow 
tile and brick—will come into the picture somewhat, but you think 
the cheaper construction in most cases will be something of the order 
of this concrete block construction? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. And is it reasonably satisfactory? 

General Notp. It is reasonably satisfactory. We have made much 
exploration in the last 3 years on that. We have had some research 
and development type contracts with the Toledo University and 
others which have pursued that question with the idea of improving 
the durability of a product. We inspected construction in Florida 
where it has been quite successful and certain places in the Southwest 
and all over the country, and we have endeavored to improve the 
basic product from which it is built. Regardless of that, it has been 
reasonably satisfactory throughout the country. 

Mr. ScrivNER. When you say “concrete block,’’ you also include 
in some areas what they call pumice? 

General Noup. Yes; and expanded shale. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “concrete,” that covers all kinds of 
block? 

General Nop. Yes. It is a cement block. 

We will have relatively little of the true emergency type construc- 
tion; that is, the tar-paper shack type with which you are familiar 
and which has been a pain in the neck to all concerned. That will 
only be used in those sense where there is a transitory need for 
construction. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give us an example of where you would 
need that type of construction? 

General Nouv. Possibly in connection with antiaircraft tactical 
installations, where we feel they may be moved in the course of 2 or 3 
years. I think that will fit the description. 

Colonel CarpweELu. That is correct. 


MODIFIED EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


General Nop. Now we have what we call modified emergency 
type, for want of a better name, similar to the 10-year type construc- 
tion for the Air Force. There is not too much difference between the 
two, although they have preferred in some cases different designs than 
those prepared for the Army. We have completed, as part of our 
mobilization planning, designs for four types of camps, with corresponds 
ing structures. In order to be ready for an emergency, we have 
refurbished the old plans used in World War II and placed those 
strategically throughout the country, replacing them with more 
modern designs as they become available. That is substantially 
completed, and within the past 2 months we have published volumes at 
reduced scales of floor plans and general criteria for the guidance of 
Army commanders who have to make budgetary estimates, for master 
plans and do other planning work, and for use of the field offices of 
the engineers with a view to assistance in the current designs for the 
1952 program. Essentially, that modified emergency type is the same 
type of structure that we have for the more sketchy design. The 
same dimensions apply, but we improve the roofs; we add eaves. 
To add to the durability of the structure, we use masonry block, as 
I described, bearing walls rather than concrete frame, because of the 
low height. We will use concrete posts where it is cheaper than it is to 
lay a flat slab on the ground. 

Mr. Manon. You will have either a continuous concrete foundation 
or in some instances have concrete posts? 








General Nop. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Depending upon circumstances? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. Now we resort to space heaters in the 
modified emergency type rather than central heating plants where we 
consider there is economy in doing it. However, where barracks, 
administrative, and other facilities are in blocks and can be adapted 
to the ground plan for central heating, we will use that in order to 
save certain labor. 

Mr. Manon. What about the modified emergency-type construc- 
tion with respect to wood? In your judgment, would you say that 
a considerable portion of this modified emergency construction will 
be wood? 

General Nouip. Some structures will be built of wood where we find 
considerable economy, but we will put on asbestos cement shingles 
or some such type of construction to cut down the heavy maintenance 
we have where we simply sheath it. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, instead of having shiplap siding 
and so forth, you plan to have asbestos siding or something of that 
kind? 

General Noitp. There are quite a number of types of materials, 
depending on the locality, that can be adapted to that. We will 
seek the advice of local architects in making our designs and speci- 
fications. . 

Mr. Manon. In this modified emergency construction, would this 
perhaps be something you may do; you would have your foundation 
there of continuous concrete or posts, and then have 2 by 4 upright 
studs—I am not familiar with the vernacular of the construction 
people—and then nail on the outside of those 2 by 4 studs maybe 
shiplap or maybe tar paper and asbestos? 

Genera! Noyp. Sheathing, tar paper, and then durable siding. 

Mr. Manon. What will be on the inside of the wall? You have 
told us about the outside, but what will be on the inside of the wall? 

General Noip. We will fur the inside, depending on the temperature 
range in the locality. I have a tabulated sheet here in which we go 
right down the line listing the specifications complete. 

Mr. Manon. In the more moderate climates of the South and 
Southwest, would vou have an inside ceiling at all? 

General Noup. Probably not; no, sir. We go by the temperature 
range. 

Mr. Manon. Would the inside be painted? 

General Noun. Yes, sir; we expect to do that. We are doing that 
with our temporary structures now. We have a 4-year program to 
improve the temporary structures. 

Mr. Manon. What is the nature of the roofs? 

General Noup. They will be flat roofs with a lesser number of 
plies than we have on the permanent buildings. 

Mr. Manon. It won’t be a gable roof? 

General Nop. No, sir. It will have a small slope to shed water. 
It will not be architecturally beautiful. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, this permanent housing will have gable 
roofs? 

General No.p. Generally speaking, although our quarters are being 
built with flat roofs—the family quarters with flat roofs and barracks 
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with flat roofs—I think that conforms to the normal construction, 
unless you are looking for particular beauty in the structure. 


PAINTING OF ASBESTOS SIDING 


Mr. Sertvner. Is one of the purposes of putting on this asbestos 
siding and cutting down the heavy cost of maintenance to make it 
unnecessary to paint it at frequent intervals? 

General Notp. That enters into it, but that is just one of the types 
of materials that might be applied. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought that was one of the purposes, so I was 
rather surprised to go past one installation, recently, and see them 
peinting the asbestos shingles. 

General Nouv. I do not think I am prepared to comment on that 
remark, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody should. Painting, particularly when it 
is not done with a spray and is being done by hand, is a pretty costly 
process, and I could not see why the time, money, and energy was 
being spent to hand paint asbestos siding. 

Mr. Manon. Especially in view of the paucity of the paint supply 
available to the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they must have had plenty of paint from some 
of the orders that were placed. 


OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION 
ALASKA 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. C. S. KUNA, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAF?T, G-4, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, ALASKA 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, who will begin the overseas projects. 
The first area is Alaska? 

Colonel Carter. Colonel Kuna, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-—4, 
United States Army, Alaska. 

Mr. SHepparD. You may proceed, Colonel; you have an over-all 
statement? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lt. Col. C. S. Kuna representing 
the Army commander in Alaska, Maj. Gen. Julian Cunningham. 

The program before you representing the immediate Army require- 
ment for construction in Alaska, aggregates $50,636,100. The major 
breakdown of this sum allocates the following amounts against 
specific project items: 

For construction of the first increment of a petroleum pipeline from 
Haines, Alaska, to Ladd Air Force Base near Fairbanks, $20,000,000. 

For construction of tactical troop facilities at three locations in 
Alaska, $9,790,400. 

To cover a deficiency incurred in the fiscal year 1951 program by 
diversion of funds to defenses immediately after the outbreak of the 
Korean war, $1,433,400. 

For construction of the first increment of facilities at Big Delta, 
Alaska, for the Army Arctic Test Branch and the Army Arctie Indoc- 
trination School, $13,851,000. 
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For construction at Ladd Air Force Base of wooden mobilization 
facilities for 1,512 Army troops now under canvas at this location, 
$4,577,300. 

For construction of water and sewer lives at Fort Richardson, anc 
an increment of the road paving at the Alaska General Depot, $900,000 

To cover a deficiency incurred in fiscal year 1951 funds for road 
paving at Fort Richardson, through the diversion of this sum to cover 
emergency flood repairs at Skagway, Alaska, $84,000. 

That makes a total of $50,636,100. 

I will proceed to discuss each of these projects in detail, in the order 
shown in the appropriation defense book before you, book No. 5. 

Mr. Suepparp. As we come to each project you will give your 
statement subject to inquiries of the committee relative to the project. 
You may proceed with your statement accordingly. 

Colonel Kuna. The following testimony is off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. SHepparp. Why is this particular presentation in a restricted 
category, meaning by that, the subject matter on page 1016? 

Colonel Carter. The subject matter on page 1016 is not classified. 
Some of the reasons for the construction involved, which the witness 
will give, are classified. 


ALASKA, GENERAL 


Mr. SHepparp. Very well; pages 1015 and 1016 will go into the 
record, and when you get your copy, Colonel, of the transcript, if you 
find through some inadvertence something that should not be in the 
record, you can remove your part of it. 

Colonel Kuna. Very well. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have any maps here which will give more 
clearly what you propose to accomplish? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes; I have, here two maps indicating what is 
proposed. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well, and make your explanation. 

Colonel Kuna. Now, off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

(The pages above referred to follow:) 


ALASF A—GENERAT. 





Authorization | Appropria- 
Project No. and title |} tion fiscal 


Unfi | year 1952 
| Status | Amount \Unfinanced year 19 








| 63.) a 
AS-2, POL peace, Haines to Ladd AFB 24 New. .../$40, 000, 000 $40, 000,000 | $20, 000, 000 


A908-3 through 41, tactical troop and support facilities ...do_...| $,790,400 | 9, 790, 400 9, 790, 400 
Additional authorization and appropriation, fiscal -do_...| 1,433,400 | 1,433,400 | 1, 433, 400 
year 1951 project. } } } 





Total ew Renna ee Seoentend 51, 223, 800 | 51,223,800 | 31, 223,800 





PROJECT NO. A9S-2. POL PIPELINE, HAINES TO LADD AFB 
Project description 

This project proposes the construction of a POL pipeline from a receiving 
terminal to be located at Haines to Ladd AFB. The receiving terminal will 


consist of a dock capable of serving the largest tankers used by MSTS, a terminal 
storage tank farm capable of receiving and storing not less than a full tanker 
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load of each of the principal fuels, and the necessary pumps and piping. The 
pipeline itself will be installed approximately parallel to the Haines cut-off, 
Alean and Alaskan Highways to a terminus at Ladd AFB. En route, this line 
will serve all Army and Air Force installations adjacent to its route, such as 
Northway, Big Delta, and Eielson AFB. The pipeline will be complete with all 
necessary pumping stations which will be complete with storage suitable to handle 
short-time variations between the rate of receipt and rate of forwarding, housing 
for the operating crew, warehousing for essential supplies, utilities, etc. 

Basis of requirement. 

This pipeline is essential to the defense of Alaska since it provides the only 
practical means for transporting the large amounts of POL from Haines to the 
important Army and Air Force stations in the interior of Alaska. The uninter- 
rupted use of the ports at Whittier and Fort Richardson (the only Alaskan POL 
receiving terminals in existence— in the case of an emergency is extremely doubtful 
because of the vulnerability of the water route across the Gulf of Alaska. A 
receiving terminal at Haines will eliminate this vulnerable portion of the water 
route. In the absence of rail transportation from Haines (or any other point 
on the inside passage) to the interior of Alaska, the proposed pipeline is the only 
economical means of transporting the large amounts of POL which will be required 
during a period of active military operation. The only other possible means would 
be tank trucks which would require an even greater investment in equipment 
while providing a much more expensive operation. 

Basis of estimate 

POL pipeline, $40,000,000.—Based on preliminary survey and cost estimate 
prepared by USARAL. 

Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the breakdown reflected on page 
1015, mvolving $31,223,800. You may make your presentation 
relative to the first item. 

Colonel Kuna. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you pick up the project reflected on page 1020 


of the justification and provide for the record a clarifying statement 
as indicated previously? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATION 


Colonel Kuna. This item for additional authorization and appro- 
priation in fiscal year 1951 project, of $1,433,400 is intended to recoup 
the second supplemental program for the funds which were diverted 
from the emergency construction of temporary tactical positions in 
the period of extreme international tension incident to the outbreak 
of war in Korea. 


ROAD AND STREET CONSTRUCTION 


These funds were made available by the postponement of road 
and street construction in the housing area at Fort Richardson. * The 
appropriation of these funds will permit the reinstatement of this 
project which contemplates the construction of approximately 9 
miles of streets, varying from 26 to 36 feet in width, with curbs, 
gutters, and drainage structures. No paved roads or streets in this 
area exist now, nor are any programed with other funds except for 
the $84,000 recoupment on page 1082 of this book. The estimated 
average cost is approximately $180,000 per mile. 

Mr. SHepparp. What do you use in paving the streets? 
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Colonel Kuna. Black top of two types: one three-inch and the 
other two-inch. 


Mr. SHepprarp. Considering the climatic conditions in the area, 
it is subject to buckling? 

Colonel Kuna. No. The first black top of any magnitude for 
the first pavement in Alaska, began 2 years ago by the roads com- 
mission; they used black top over a base. 

Mr. SuHerparp. You would lay a base as you do under normal 
circumstances? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes; the base runs from 12 to 15 inches, but in 
some places we were very fortunate; we have good soil conditions, 
that is around Elmendorf, and Fort Richardson. In other areas it is 
not so good. 

Mr. SHepparp. What do you do there? 

Colonel Kuna. We have got to dig down about 2 feet and put in 
gravel, and it is costly to put in 2 feet of gravel. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions on the additional authoriza- 
tion and appropriation? 

Mr. Scrivner. As | understand, this boils itself down to the fact 
that you had a certain item in the 1951 appropriation? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. But with the outbreak of the Korean war, that 
money had to be used for other purposes than had been anticipated to 
meet immediate necessary construction, and now you want to go back 
and pick up this work? 


Colonel Kuna. Yes. 

Bic De.ta, ALASKA 
Mr. Suepparp. We will insert in the record pages 1021 up to and 
including the top paragraph of 1022 and pages 1023 and 1024. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Bic DELTA, ALASKA 


_———____—~ 
Authorization Appropria- 
——| tion, fiscal 
- : O5: 
Status Amount / Unfinanced | year 1952 








Project numbers and title ee aye lin eiasaratiannas 








A904-1, 5, 6, 8 through 16, 18 through {Public Law 910, 8lst $4,206,800 | $3,024,900 | 
28, and 30 through 39, Arctic Test Cong. $13, 851, 000 
Branch and Indoctrination School. |New. 2 13, 506, 200 13, 506, 200 i 


, | Ae ae : scare ae 17, 713, 000 16, 531, 100 13, 851, 000 
i 


FACTUAL DATA (ARCTIC TEST BRANCH ONLY) 


Big Delta, Alaska, at the junction of the Richardson and Alaskan Highways, 
approximately 100 miles from Fairbanks and 270 miles from Valdez. 


Station mission 


Station location 


Permanent home station for Arctic Test Branch and Aretie Indoctrination 


School and base at which a mobile reserve can be stationed during periods of 
emergency. 


Initial occupancy 
Upon completion of construction. 
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PROJECT NOS. A904—1, 5, 6, 8 THROUGH 16, 18 THROUGH 28, AND 30 THROUGH 39 
Project description 


These projects propose the balance of the authorization for the construction of 
a complete new home station for the Arctic Test Branch and the Arctic Indoc- 
trination School at Big Delta. The initial authorization for $4,206,800 was con- 
tained in Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, second session. This consti- 
tuted initial authorization based on an incomplete study of the facilities required. 
The additional authorization proposed herein is based on a final determination of 
the facilities required. 

It is proposed to accomplish this construction under a single contract in order 
to reduce the mobilization cost to the minimum. If construction is divided 
between several contractors, the total mobilization cost for all contractors will b¢ 
greatly increased since this ratio of this cost to the total cost generally rises rapidly 
as the size of the contract decreases 
Basis of requirement 


The above facilities will provide a permanent, integrated home station which is 
necessary to permit the Arctic Test Branch of the Army Field Forces Board and 
the Arctic Indoctrination School to function efficiently on a year-around perma- 
nent basis to conduct, supervise, and coordinate development and service tests 
on all types of Army equipment and to train personnel in the problems peculiar 
to Arctic warfare. 

There are many unsolved problems of Arctic warfare pertaining to spring, 
summer, and fall as well as winter. In order to develop full effectiveness in their 
work, extensive Arctic knowledge is required of the test and teaching personnel 
which can be gained only by living 2 or 3 years in the Arctic. The existing facili- 
ties are the result of three construction seasons’ work directed to expanding and 
improving the wartime construction intended primarily for use by the Air Force 
in connection with the operation of the excellent airport adjacent thereto. This 
construction has been on an austerity basis using relocated temporary frame 
structures which are served by a temporary utilidor system and central heat 
plant. With the exception of the utilities plants, the structures are frame on 
wood posts or mud sill foundations. Bachelor housing, service, recreational 
and shop facilities with support utilities are minimum in space and type of con- 
struction. Existing family housing consists of nine units of substandard size, 
grouped in three modified frame barracks structures. In addition, approximately 
20 families are living in modified hutment and frame shacks all of substandard 
size and provision of utilities. Performance of the assigned mission of the Arctic 
Test Branch and Arctic Indoctrination School during the past 3 years has been 
accomplished under extreme difficulty due to the very limited operational shop, 
storage space, and family housing available. In addition, the Air Force may 
require the return of these facilities without notice should an emergency require 
the reactivation of the airfield. 

The new facilities will be constructed on adjacent land sufficiently distant from 
the Air Force facilities to avoid any interference with either the operation or any 
foreseeable expansion thereof. It is essential that they be of such quality and 
completeness as to permit the extension of the tour of duty to 3 vears without 
imposing hardships on the personnel which would impair their efficiency. This 
location is so isolated (approximately 100 miles from the nearest civilian com- 
munity of any significance) that it must be fully self-contained in regard to recrea- 
tion and community facilities. 


Rasis of estimate ; 
Estimated total cost __ Ree ety Je eae eet _.-- $17, 713, 000 
Prior authorization (Public Law 910) __ __- A a _..-. —4, 206, 800 


Proposed additional authorization ' .-. 13, 506, 200 


The unit costs indicated in the preceding tabulation are based on experience 
with similar construction for the Army and Air Force at Ladd and Eielson Air 
Force Bases. They assume that costs at this location will be the same as the 
other two stations although the location is more remote. It is anticipated that 
a reduction of shipping costs below those experienced at Ladd and Eielson Air 
Force Bases, possible by shipment through Valdez and via truck over the Richard- 
son Highway, will compensate for the increased labor cost. 
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BARRACKS 


Mr. SHepparpb. Will you pick up the items reflected here, and first 
I would like to ask you to present your justification relative to the 
200-man barracks, in which you are asking $1,374,000. 

Colonel Kuna. For the first item under Big Delta, the enlisted 
men’s barracks, standard 200-man barracks, we have been building 
in Alaska this past fiscal year, barracks—they are of the lower type 
of permanent-nature barracks that we have been able to develop in 
Alaska. The cost per man of these barracks is about $3,500, which 
is a reduction from some $8,000 per man for barracks in the cost in 
fiscal year 1949 in Alaska, quite a staggering reduction. General 
Nold touched upon that. 

LABORATORY 


Mr. Suepparp. What type of laboratory are you planning? 

Colonel Kuna. This is a laboratory for testing Arctic clothing. 
At Big Delta we test all of the Army equipment, ranging from ex- 
tremely small items up to the very largest items, such as 8-inch 
howitzers. Those tests require up to 2 years, sometimes, to ascertain 
hoW items work out in the Arctic. The laboratory that is proposed 
to be set up now is primarily for the testing of clothing. 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. SuHepparp. I will only touch on the larger requests. The next 
item on page 1022 is for warehousing, including cold storage, 
$1,500,000. 

Colonel Kuna. We have developed in Alaska the standard-type 


warehousing structure, 200 by 200 feet, about the size of the medium- 
sized airplane hangar, except relatively low roof, 11 feet. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it of masonry? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes; it is of concrete blocks and a permanent type 
of construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. So far as the internal operation is concerned, what 
type of refrigeration are you using in the cold storage? 

Colonel Kuna. We take bids for the refrigeration. There are 
several alternative types and we do not specify any one type of 
system. ‘There are several that are acceptable to the Army engineers, 
and, depending upon the bid, the lowest cost is the one we accept. 

Mr. SHepparp. You follow a practice of getting about four bids? 

Colonel Kuna. In southern Alaska the refrigerating plant at Fort 
Richardson, at quite a surprise to the engineers, where we thought 
they were to get Freon refrigerant, but when the bids came in it was 
the Bryan system, which was the cheapest bid. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What kind of suspension do you use? 

Colonel Kuna. Primarily the ceiling type. 

Mr. SuepprarbD. What is the space between the top and the ceiling? 

Colonel Kuna. Eleven feet. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 


CENTRAL HEAT AND POWER PLANT 


Mr. SHeprarp. Reflected on page 1023 of the justifications you 
have an item of $1,500,000 in your central heat and power plant. 
Would you comment on that, please? 
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Colonel Kuna. Sir, in Alaska, we build primarily steam plants 
that use coal for fuel. We generate electricity with the top steam 
and generate steam at 200 pounds pressure, and divert it into the 
heating system. The result is our estimated generating cost of 
electricity for our bases is as low as four-tenths of 1 cent a kilowatt- 
hour. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, you are generating your own 
power? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. So, it is a central heat and power plant. 
At Big Delta in this plant we hope to install 3,000 kilowatts generation 
and at the same time provide steam for heating the entire installation. 


OUTSIDE UTILITIES 


Mr. SHepparD. Now, | find reflected on page 1023 of the justifica- 
tions, on line 37 “outside utilities.’’ I would interpret that to mean 
that you are getting that from public utilities. 

Colonel Kuna. No, sir; these are transmission lines connecting the 
buildings. 

Mr. Swepparp. That is based upon your own production? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And it has nothing to do with any outside public 
utility or contracts awarded thereto? 

Colonel Kuna. No, sir. In fact, Big Delta is 100 miles from any 
appreciable center in Alaska. It is extremely isolated. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Are there any questions upon this particular 
project, Mr. Sikes? 


RepwuctTion In Construction Costs 


Mr. Sixes. I have been studying the very high cost of this project 
compared with the number of personnel that it is being built for, 
Colonel. I realize that it costs a lot of money to build in Alaska, 
but what have you people learned that can be translated to savings 
in construction there? Are there any differences in the processes to 
be followed in this construction and other construction that previously 
has cost so much money? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you tell me about them? 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, this past year, starting in the fiscal year 1950, 
and continuing through 1951, roughly, during the last 14 months, 
there has been a staggering reduction in the cost of Alaskan con- 
struction. It is based on numerous factors. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give me a percentage figure? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. Our barracks in the fiscal year 1949 cost 
$4,000,000 for 500 men, a permanent 500-man barracks. They were 
awarded under very competitive conditions, and vet the cost per 
soldier of his barracks alone was $8,000 per man. We have compar- 
able barracks now under construction for 500 men that cost $1,700,- 
000. That gives us a cost per man of in the neighborhood of $3,500 
as compared to $8,000 per man that we were paying in the fiscal year 
1949. 

Mr. Sixes. I am very glad to have that information. How did you 
achieve those savings? 
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REDESIGN OF STRUCTURES 


Colone! Kuna. There are several factors, sir, of which one of the 
paramount ones we believe to be the redesign of the structure. 

Our $4,000,000 structure, which was at a cost of $8,000 per man 
was a reasonably high class public building. It was reinforced con- 
crete on the outside, and then, for the Alaskan climate, the architects 
doing the job decided that an air space was needed in the wall, and 
they left a space, and then a concrete block interior was installed, in 
effect two buildings, we built one inside of the other. That was on 
the best advice of all engineers concerned from many years. 

In the spring of 1950 we suddenly threw overboard this space, and 
we have gone into the mere concrete frame building, in which we install 
one wall of concrete block. We do not put any plaster on the inside. 
We have a bare wall and floor that is, however, hardened chemically 
so as not to be dusty, and we still achieve a presentable appearance 
by spraying paint on the buildings outside to make them waterproof, 
and inside with pastel colored paints. The effect is very nice. The 
soldiers like it, and we feel the building will last 35 years or more with 
very minor maintenance, and the reduction in cost was really shocking. 

The same thing is true on family housing. We have reduced the 
cost of family housing by more than half. 

Mr. S1tkes. What about plumbing and electric costs? 

Colonel Kuna. Those have stayed about the same. We believe 
there has been no reduction in those costs. 


PRECUT PLUMBING 


Mr. Sikes. It has been stated to me that you could save consider- 
able money by precutting plumbing fittings; that you could save as 
much as 40 percent on plumbing. 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, our method of construction in Alaska is that we 
award these contracts under competitive bids. We have as many as 
15 bids at times. That is, the general contractor takes the bid, and 
the other contractors that bid with him have bids from various sub- 
contractors. The general contractor will not do the electric work him- 
self, he will not do the plumbing work, and he will not do the painting 
work. He, however, is required to do a certain percentage of the work 
himself, and that usually consists of the bare structure. Since the 
work is awarded competitively, it is left entirely to the discretion of 
the plumbing subcontractor as to the most efficient methods he wishes 
to use. 

Mr. Sikes. Has the Alaskan Command explored the possibility of 
reducing these costs of plumbing by having the plumbing precut before 
it is shipped out of the States? 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, I cannot give you a categorical answer on that. 

Mr. Stkes. Mr. Secretary, can you give us any information on that? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No, sir, I cannot give you any specific informa- 
tion on that. 

Mr. Sikes. Can anyone give me that information? 

Colonel Wetnerr. Yes, sir, I can give you information on that. 
We had these designs executed by local architect-engineers in Alaska 
as the colonel has outlined, and we have done nothing specifically 
about that. 
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Mr. Srxzs. Is not that one of your principal problems? 

Colonel Weinert. As far as we are concerned we cannot tell the 
contractor how he is going to execute his construction. 

Mr. Stxes. But my point is that anything that is costing that much 
is a serious problem and it ought to be considered all of the way to 
the top. If there are ways of holding down the costs we ought to 
find them. I have had called to my attention one plumber in Alaska 
who is making $13,000 a year plus expenses, which is pretty good pay 
for plumbing. I understand that plumbing is one of the principal 
items causing the high costs. It has been stated that the plumbing 
costs were $260,000 in one hospital. If you can precut the plumb- 
ing State-side and save 40 percent on the over-all plumbing cost | 
think somebody ought to explore that. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir, I think we should, sir. I will say for 
the Department that we will explore it. If there is a way to save 
money we want to do it, and there are not any technical reasons why 
we should not. There are no barriers to saving money if we can find 
ways to do it. 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. I do commend you people for having 
reduced expenditures, as you obviously have, but if there are other 
ways in which you can further reduce them we ought to find them. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THREE-BEDROOM UNITS 


Let me ask you something about housing construction. Is it true 
that you are building only three-bedroom units for family housing in 
Alaska? 

Colonel Kuna. That is a rather complex question, Where we can 
get FHA sponsored housing near a base, which lias happened at Ladd 
Field and in the vicinity of Fort Richardson and Elmendorf Base, 
there are projects which have been and are being built under military 
certification, near bases and adjoining them. These range from one 
bedroom to two bedrooms in size. That is the maximum size that 
can be built under FHA guaranties by private interests. 

The military has found it necessary to build three-bedroom and 
larger units on the-bases. They cannot be financed within existing 
limitations any other way. Up to now we have been able to buiid 
only three-bedroom units. We need a small percentage of four- 
bedroom houses which we have not been able to get under our square- 
foot limitation. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the reason for having the three-bedroom units only 
on the bases because you cannot get three-bedroom units constructed 
off the base under the present FHA limitations, and you are trying to 
make up for the requirement for three-bedroom units in that way? 

Colonel Kuna. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Sixes. In order to secure equitable distribution of these three- 
bedroom units are the families which are placed in those units those 
who actually require that much space? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir, the FHA carefully screens people, and if 
they have a certain number of people of different sex and if they are 
over 11 years old then they are not allowed in the FHA project that 
has two bedrooms. Then the military has to absorb those people, 
and pick them up on the base. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is it true that 1,080 square feet is not only the maxi- 
mum, but also the minimum size of family units that you authorize 
on the bases? 

Mr. BenpetseN. May I speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. Incidentally, Mr. Secretary, let me commend you 
on the statement that you made to this group ‘earlier i in the day. | 
thought it was a very comprehensive statement. It showed a great 
deal of thought »nd a fine understanding of the problem. 

Mr. Benperssn. Thank you, sir. I “hope we can all of the way 
through provide you with the clear information you are entitled to 
have and that we want you to have. 

I would like, if I may, to speak for a moment from our policy stand- 
point on the question you have asked about the three-bedroom house 
and the 1,080 square feet, which has been a matter of concern both 
to the committee and to ourselves over a period of time. 

These are matters of opinion, of course, and I recognize very clearly 
that they are matters of opinion. There has been a feeling, if I may 
take a couple of minutes to review this, on the part of the military 
departments, including the Army department, that there ought to 
be quarters of various size depending on the age and rank concerned. 
I realize, again, that is a matter of opinion. You cannot prove that 
it is right or wrong, and there are many considerations of cost and 
economy, and many considerations of an equitable nature that have 
to be weighed and that, of course, is for the Congress, on the recom- 
mendation of the committee, to decide. 

However, because very candidly, we have felt that to have for 
each standard or rank the same size was not the way in which we 
hoped we would have to do it, we have tried to do our best with the 
1,080 square feet. 

Now, it is true that you can build a one-bedroom house. Assuming 
that you can build a three-bedroom house, one that is suitable in 
1,080 square feet, if you build a one-bedroom house you would not 
need the same footage. We have not built any of the one-bedroom 
1,080-square-foot houses because we have tried to meet the require- 
ments of the families having the most urgent need first. We have 
far from satisfied that requirement and, therefore, we have built the 
1,080-square-foot and the three-bedroom type. We prefer not to 
build a size less than that, but that is still an open question because 
we have quite a ways to go to satisfy the need anyway. Does that 
tend to clarify it, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. I believe so. 

Do you have other examples, Colonel, that you want to call to the 
committee’s attention to show that savings have been made in con- 
struction costs? 

FAMILY HOUSING 


Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. In addition to the barracks which are a 
very big item of cost in Alaska, in view of the number of them, family 
quarters, also in view of the number required are a big aggregate in 
the total. 

In 1949 our standard construction of a family quarters in Alaska 
of approximately 1,080 square feet cost us $34,500 per family. This 
cost in 1949 was a reduction from costs of previous years. This was 
only a fair house. It was a row-type house, but it was built to what 
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is known as good residential standards. It had hardwood floors, and 
it had a doorbell, for example, and you could lift all of the windows 
for ventilation, and so forth. 

In the spring of 1950 we called again for bids on rather massive 
numbers of family quarters up there of a new design. We took out 
absolutely all refinements in the construction, and it was cheapened 
very materially in design. This resulted in a house of approximately 
the same footage per family, actually 1,048 square feet, at a cost of 
$14,779 per family. It was a reduction from $34,500 to $14,779 per 
family. 

It was due to a number of circumstances, of which design is one. 
I do not wish to overemphasize design only. There were other 
contributing factors, but that is a house where the costs now are 
within striking distance of costs in the United States for about the 
same thing. With the transportation differential to Alaska and the 
higher wages paid the workers it is a little difficult to see how the 
contractors can make out under the present price, but apparently they 
have been able to, and they are happy about it. This example, I 
think, covering hundreds of housing units has resulted in many 
millions in savings. 


BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Tbe third example that I will give very briefly is in bachelor officers’ 
quarters. These are 40-room buildings or dormitories, and we have 
dropped the cost from 1949 to 1950 from $320,000 per building to 
approximately $210,0C0 for essentially the same square footage, but of 
reduced standards of construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is that per man? 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, we have been forced for a long time now to assign 
one little room to an officer, and, in fact, we now have two officers 
living in one little room. We can get anywhere from 40 men to 80 
men in a building of that type. The cost was $8,000 per officer. If 
we give one little room to an officer we get 40 officers in there, and the 
cost has dropped to about $5,500 per officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. And when you divide it by 2 it takes it down to 
about $2,750. 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir, but with two officers living in a little room 
which is 10 by 13 feet the square footage per officer is 65 square feet 
and with the gear and clothing an officer has he just cannot make it. 
It is done purely as an emergency proposition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we are in an emergency these days, are we 
not? So we have been told. 

Mr. BenpetseN: Of course, we are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does. this compare with the Air Force b. 0. q.’s? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. We are using the same type of b. 0. q.’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the same true of barracks? 

Mr. BenpetsEN. Yes, sir, we are building the same type of barracks 
in Alaska except that the Air Force has need for a little larger barracks 
of the same design. So, in addition to using the 500 man barracks 
which the Army is using there is a design for a 750 man barracks. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are there any further questions pertaining to this 
particular project? 
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POWER PLANT AT BIG DELTA 


Mr. Ritey. Referring to this power plant at Big Delta are the 
operating costs charged to both the heat and power production? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The cost is divided? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you take into consideration the capital investment 
when vou figure that cost? 

Colonel Kuna. When we figure that four-tenths of a cent a kilowatt- 
hour we amortize the plant. I know it is a shockingly low cost. We 
are pretty proud of generating our power at that cost. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes; I think you are to be complimented. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have any questions, Mr. Taber? 


Sratus oF AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS BY PROJECTS 


Mr. Taser. I would like to have supplied to the committee, as soon 
as we may have it, a list of the construction projects, the amount that 
was appropriated for each, and the amount of the contract for each. 

Mr. Benpetsen. In Alaska? 

Mr. Taper. All over. 

Mr. BenpetseN. All pending projects? 

Mr. Taper. Yes, all pending projects. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Against prior authorizations and appropriations. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Résumé by stations and States, public works unfinanced authorization and appropri- 
ations, Department of the Army 


Unfunded 


State and station 


Alabama 


Anniston Ordnance Depot- - 
Fort McClellan 

Redstone Arsenal 

Camp Rucker-_-_- 


Arizona 


Navajo Ordnance Depot--_-_- 
Yuma Test Branch- --_-.-- 


Arkansas 


Army-Navy General Hospital 
Camp Chaffee 

Midwest Chemical Center - 
Camp J. T. Robinson. 


California 


Benicia Arsenal ___-- 
California Institute of Technology 
Camp Cooke oe : 
Camp Irwin. -_-_-_.__- 
Letterman General Hospital 
Muroe Air Force Base 
Oakland Army Base_- 

Fort Ord : 
Presidio of San Francisco. - - - 
Sacramento Signal Depot. -- 
Camp San Luis Obis»o 
Sharpe General Depot 

Sierra Ordnance Depot_ - - 
Camp Stoneman 

Two Rock Ranch 


authorization 


including 
H. R. 4914 as 
enacted 


$51, 546, 630 


11, 242, 000 | 


23, 333, 250 
15, 584, 000 
1, 387, 380 


656, 000 


2, 151, 082 


, 021, ¢ 


917, 
, 942, ¢ 
640, 


3, 521, 
, 966, 


5, 045, 
, 453, 


, 532, 
940, 
105, 

, 814, 

29, 236, 
170, 2 

7, 066, 
601, 
15, 411, 
1, 293, 


1, 394, 570 | 
491, 700 


Appropriated 
funds applied 
against prior 


| authorization 


$7, 647, 000 


3, 397, 000 


4, 250, 000 | 
0 


2, 807, 082 


246, 000 
34, 738 


51,000 | 


0 


0 
551, 000 
0 


5, 293, 800 


0 
249, 000 
1, 055, 120 
0 

260, 500 


16, 406,740 | 


| 


4, 246, 200 


Requested 
appropria- 

tion, fiscal 
year 1952 


$51, 486, 630 | 


11, 182, 000 
23, 333, 250 
15, 584, 000 

1, 387, 380 


656, 000 
1, 796, 200 
6, 169, 200, 

65, 000 
1, 942, 900 


640, 000 | 


3, 521, 300 


5, 045, 000 
1, 453, 030 
2, 412, 500 
7, 532, 700 

) 


( 
105, 000 | 


1, 814, 500 
29, 236, 400 


70, 200 , 


7, 066, 000 
601, 190 
15, 411, 100 
1, 293, 000 
516, 000 
491, 700 


73, 048, 230 | 


Unfunded 
| authorization 
after fiscal 
year 1952 
appropriation 


$60, 000 


60, 000 
0 
0 
0 


852, 100 
0 
0 
0 


, 918, 570 


0 
0 
0 
0 
940, 000 
0 
0 
0 
100, 400 
0 
0 
0 
0 
878, 570 
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‘ oe : a e 
PR orl Appropriated | Requested Fo acer ol 
2 including funds applied | appropria- |“. fror fisc i 
lH. R. 4914 as | against prior | tion, fiscal a . 1952 
ane wis riz: x » 952 | ?“ ve 
enacted authorization year 195 appropriation 


} 


Colorado aa ee TES Te $6, 259, 990 $1, 113, 760 $6, 135, 700 | $124, 290 


Camp Carson__--- : = | 561, 700 | 0 561, 700 | 0 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital. et naan Sea 598, 290 | 324, 760 474, 090 | 124, 290 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot- -- : i , 500, 000 | 9, 000 , 509, 000 0 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal na maak Sere 600, 000 0 600, 000 0 


Delaware: Bethany Beach ‘ ie Saal kame 805, 450 0 805, 450 0 
Florida: Camp Blanding --- eae *~ 5, 722, 700 0 5, 722, 700 0 


Georgia --.-.--.-- ; ; a i , 460 5 , 359 39, 568, 140 


Atlanta General Depot...........-.---.-..-.- : 000 : 180 , 260, 000 
Augusta Arsenal : 50, 000 0 50, 000 
Fort Benning : saat me , 198, 423 179 28, 763, 040 
Camp Gordon : ods 5, 782, 600 | 0 5, 782, 600 
Fort McPherson wep , 937 0 0 
Oliver General Hospital e 231, 000 0 0 231, 000 
Camp Stewart aia 3, 712, 500 0 3, 712, 500 0 


Illinois -- .-.- F ‘ asic - , 900 5, 705, 800 ), 867, 900 250, OU0 


Decatur Signal Depot : . 3, 000 0 3, 424, 000 0 
Granite City Engineering Depot ‘ e 000 5, 000 309, 000 0 
Headquarters Fifth Army 000 0 300, 000 0 
Rock Island Arsenal 900 7, 100 101, 900 0 
Savanna Ordnance Depot , 430, 000 900 , 430, 000 0 
Fort Sheridan _ - -- -~ 000 222, 800 0 250, 000 


Indiana i Ee eae soz Be " , 851, 800 851, 800 


Camp Atterbury ¥ Stindals 5, 000 885, 000 
Casad Engineer Depot 2, 000 2, 268, 000 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot ‘ 000 942, 000 
Terre Haute Ordnance Depot = ale 56, 800 56. 800 


Kansas: Fort Riley : ; , 428, 840 . 660 7, 298, 700 130, 140 
Kentucky a: , 394, 910 , 520 79,929, 850 465, 060 
Blue Grass Ordnance Depot ; 5, 427, 100 0 5, 427, 100 0 
Camp Breckinridge . 379, 650 0 379, 650 0 
Fort Campbell 31, 914, 000 3. 000 31, 914, 000 0 
Fort Knox 38, 079, 160 2, 320 37, 614, 100 165, 060 
Lexington Signal Depot _, , 595, 000 200 , 595, 000 0 


Louisiana: Baton Rouge Engineer Depot 2, 500, 000 0 2, 500, 000 0 
Maryland F 56, 565 26, 522, 203 5, 482, 065 9, 474, 500 


Aberdeen Proving Ground 9, 547, 000 , 9, 547, 000 0 
Army Chemical Center , 678, 915 6,3 7S! , 270, 915 408, 000 
Camp Detrick 29, 603, 75) 2, 679, 20, 795, 550 8, 808, 200 
Fastern Chemical Depot_- 9, § 79, 500 0 
Fort Holabird ; 3 . 401, 600 0 
Fort George G. Meade 9, 645, 800 37, 9, 387, 500 258, 300 


Massachusetts _ 7,381, 500 2%), 17, 294, 500 87, 000 


Boston Staging Area- - : 000 4,181, 000 0 
Fort Devens 520, 200 520, 200 

Camp Edwards 591, 500 591, 500 

Svringfield Armory 000 310, 000 

Watertown Arsenal. , 000 0 | 

Camp Wellfleet. | 00) | 941, 800 | 
Quartermaster Laboratory - - 10, 000 250, 10, 750, 000 


Michigan - - - : , 300 we 11, 225, 300 
Fort Custer : 3, 000 3, 082, 000 
Detroit Arsenal -- “ 000 = 7, 859, 000 | 
Camp Lucas. , 300 284, 300 


Mississippi b , 4 650 


Camp McC iin | 5. 200 
Camp Shelby. 


89249—51 
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1 
S 
| as | Appropriated Requested cee 
State and station pincluding funds applied) approvria- |" ater fiscal 
| against prior | tion, fiscal h 
- R. 4914 as | suthorization| year 1952 | Year 1952 
gre | we | appropriatior 
| 
. ” | , 
ES on his Ain ao motace heen ces amie | $24, 676, 400 | 0 | 0 _ $24, 676, 400 | ( 
Adj'ttant General's Records Center______-- | 29, 700, 000 il 0 = 2, 700, 000 | é 
eg ee 8 SS GR anor nae } 1, 976, 400 | 0 , 976, 400 | 
—=—— —— : —_—_—_—_—— 
Nebraska. ....-.-.-... a ew aubaionhneite suet | 1, 069, 100 | 0 1, 069, 100 | 
APN DERN TINO. 8. cinicunedcecansene 260, 000 0 | 260), “000 j en 
Sioux Ordnance Depot-.-_-_.._-...-_._--- 809, 100 0 809, 100 0 
=—=—== = SSS =| — a 
ON RR Ce Soe i _%, 430, 650 $16, 253, 189 | 75,430, 650 | 
Belle Meade General sina niall ~ 16, 800, 000 0} 16, g00,00/ 
Fort Dix --=.-| 20,951, 630 | 0 | 29, 951, 630 
Camp Kilmer... | 6. 261, 520 | 0} 6, 261, | 
Fort Monmouth 18, 162, 500 | 7,000,000 | 18, 162, 00 
Picatinny Arsenal 926, 000 | 2, 817, 189 | 926, 000 | 
Raritan Arsenal 3, 329, 000 | 6, 436, 900 jim 3 329, 000 ( 
i 10, 620,200 | 6, 927.314 é 10,192,500! $427.70 
White Sands Proving Ground 7,321, 200 | 6, 907,314 | 6.89 893, 500 7 497 7) 
Wingate Ordnance Depot__- 3, 299, 000 | 20, 000 'y 3, 299, 000 | { 
ah her le ae ; 19,619,000 | 6, 149, 600 ie 16, 590, 000 | ibe 3, 029, 000 
| Ns ca ES AT 867,000 | 564,000} 867,000 | ag 
Pine Camp. - elite 693, 500 0) 693. 500 | 0 
Schenectady G eneral De pot 12, 171, 490 1,140,000 | = 11, 422, 400 749, 000 
Seneca Ordnance Depot 619, 600 | 0} 619. 600 | 0 
Sign: il Corps Photogr: aoe Center 1, 034, 000 | 298, 900 1, 034, 000 0 
U. 8. Military Academy. 3, 958, 000 | 4, 146, 700 | 1, 678, 000 2, 280, 000 
Woetervilet Aneas...... 275, 500 | 0 | 275.000 | 0 
peorte Carolinas. .....~-2c5ccccz- r= 63, 982, 026 | : 444, 934 | a ~ 62, 648, 56 0 | | ius 1. 333, 466 
Fort Bragg.......- ----] , 177, 026 | 444, 934 39, 843, 5 560 | 2 cf 835, 400 
Wilmington arnmmunition loading point. ouital 99 2, 805, », 000 ) 22, 805, 000 q 
| seer eineeatr ete Sp Renderings icenociaail | 14,810,333 | 4,008,000 | 4 er TG 
mabe B ccencerenenstssiensisteemnoeshintens — | — 
Columbus General Depot................-- 600, 000 | 0 | 600, 000 | 0 
Erie Ordnance Depot_......._- 3.075, 800 0} 3,075, 800 0 
Marion Engineer 2 betes vi 2, 456, 000 | 1,615, 800 | 2 456, 000 | 0 
Ravenna Arsenal. ___ i 425, 600 } 0 
Rossford Ordnance Depot... A, 8, 313, 5 3 | 0 
A pt We { 28, 130, 200 28, 006, 431 430 . 123, 770 
I aS a 8, 858, 700 | 58, 8, 700 | fee f 0 
LL Re eee ES | __19, 271, 500 | 1s Mr 730 123, 770 
EE te eS RIS SOE a | 11, 692, 300 11,6 692, 300 2 
|— ms eam em oa : » 
Umatilla Ordnance Depot_...............-. 407, 000 “407, 000 0 
aria in. Sip aio apie mel & | 11, 285, 300 | 11, 285, 300 0 


Pennsylvania: 
Frankford Arsenal. ......__- ‘Me 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation. __- 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot_- 
Marietta Transportation Corps Depot __ 
New Cumberland General Depot -_- 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot_____- 
Philadelphia Signal Corps Procurement 

and distribution 

Valley Forge General Hospit al_ 


South Carolina: Fort Jackson_......._________ 
South Dakota: Black Hills Ordnance Depot. 


Tenncssee: 
Memphis General Depot 
Milan Arsenal_-_... 


42, 287, 700 | 








27, 196, 100 


39, 656, 100° 


2, 631, 6 ”) 
































3, 233, 200 0 3, 233, 700 0) 
2, 152, 900 9 2, 152, 990 0 
11, 007, 300 3, 655, 400 11, 007, 390 0 
3, 010, 200 0 3, 010, 200 0 
1, 880, 000 7, 232, 700 1, 680, 000 0 
16, 972, 600 16, 308, 000 14, 572, 000 2, 400, 600 
4, 000, 000 0 4, 000, 000 0 
231, 000 0 0 231, 000 
1,446,480 | O| 1,446,480; ° #8} }}§©0 
425. 300 150, 000 425, 300 0 
“is 821,000|  814,687| 11,821,000} 0 
‘Ui, 705, 000. 814, 687 11, 705, 000 0 
116, 000 0 116, 000 0 
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| authorization 


State and station | 


| H. R. 4914 as | 


| 
Unfunded 





including 


enacted | 


| 
Appropriated 
| funds applied 


authorization 


against prior 





Requested | 
appropria- | 
tion, fiscal | 
| year 1952 
ae 


Unfunded 


authorization 


after fiscal 
year 1952 


appro 


priation 





| 
| 
Eo Sirs ona. nt awed alteltewnty ka. Geagumatadehiesd } 


PE MER, Bh nse cccundudeexuan ie td lal | 
Camp Bowie 
Brooke Army Medical Center 
Fort Worth Quartermaster war ee 


| 

Fort Hood e ao. es ee 
Fort Sam TEA ger: ICE Nt 
pe RP ae tena ae epee 
NN RENE RY EEE Ca oe ne ee 
sie chek ohh ete chernbodeinddddnashdaxabhehe we 
Deseret Chemical Depot_._.......--.------ 
Dugway Proving Ground.....--...------.--- 


Tooele Ordnance Depot.._.-..-------------] 
Utah General Depot---_.....-.-.--- 


VWiremia..:<. 2.2 TERS SEER ee ES ER 


A. P. Hill Military Reservation__.___--- ~ 
Fort Belvoir. .__. i SED Pye 
Fort Eustis - 
Hampton Roads Staging a EEE OF | 
Fort Lee _- 
I 
Richmond Qu: artermaster ‘Depot binbkade keds: 
Fort Story 
Vint Hill Farms_ pane 


Washington__...._- cA etk& Meaaian id lage ads aiaseiag hander 


ise Chemeral Thanet < . << .5..-s0ss~ ene 
NS a ote ec ka ack stivemtahseedeanes } 
ON EY WE eS etre 
Madigan Army Hospital. -_-.........---- 
Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot 


Washington, D. C.: Army Medical Center_____| 
Wisconsin: Camp McCoy. 


Continental United States, general..____.____- ie 


Depot Facilities, Quartermaster_.__.______-| 
Additional construction 
Welfare morale facilities 
Tactical facilities... ..- 
Wherry housing 


Continental United States: ‘ 
ESE Se EAN SRE 


PN SININO io 6 oc cane redaneesncues . 
Cc aribbean 
SEE a a yee we 
COME OCR TIOENE none cence nnn s.. 





SR ne eee Lette eee 


yet Gin MAMI. gos. nsdn ecw 
Additional construction. --.-......-......-- 


Overseas and continental United States, Gen- 
© | ee RE ro I ee ROS SE SE ALS Se 


RG BOE oo is cinemdibanigansbopene 
Deficiencies, fiscal year 1951 programs. _-__- 





$60, 783, 230 | s 


24, 769, 639 | 
8, 382, 300 | 
1, 214, 300 
4, 740, 000 | 
12, 330, 600 | 
2, 320, 900 | 
10, 193, 900 | 
5, 831, 600 | 


“18, 313, 700 | 





1, | 852, 100 | 

0 | 
4, 232, 600 | 
12, 229, 000 | 


69, 545, 600 | 
411, 000 
17, 205, 200 
34, 559, 500 | 
, 470, 800 
2 955, 700 
1, 083, 500 
3, 360, 000 
2, 344, 900 | 
155, 000 


54, 648, 025 


6, 720, 000 | 
4, 017, 000 | 
i 


Or 


"90, 800 | 
1, 702, 100 | 








$10, 040, 490 


2, 918, 916 


57, 300 | 
0 


22, 382, 870 


0} 


22, 382, 870 


0} 
0} 


0 | 


4, 911, 141 


11, 361, 160 


0 | 

2, 971, 870 | 
0 

3, 053, 000 
0 


19, 931, 666 


9, 924, 031 
376, 200 


0 





134, 0 000, 000 | 


50, 000, 000 | 
27, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 





472, 302, 919 


57, 050, 299 | 


24, 429, 891 | 


47 4, 300 | 
6, 364, 843 | 





~ 8, 505, 200 | 


a, 700, 0 000 





21, 709, 830 
8, 382, 300 | 
602, 000 

4, 740, 000 | 
11, 220, 900 | 
1, 032, 000 
10, 193, 900 | 
5, 831, 600 } 


| “18, 047, 000 | 
1, 585, 400, 
| 0 
4, 232, 600 
12, 229, 000 | 


69, 101, 600 
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36, 916, 200 


1, 875, 000 | 


4, 485, 200 
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0 


5, 000, 000 | 
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0 


27, 000, 000 | 
| 6, 000, 000 | 
20, 000, 00 | 


3, 808, 000 | 
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1,702, 100 | 





38, 0! 
235, 984, 809 | 


$6, 


070, 709 





3, 059, 809 
0 


612, 300 
0 
1, 109, 700 
1, 288, 900 
0 
0 
266, 700 
266, 700 
0 
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0 
444, 000 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
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843, 62 
0 
209, 000 
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0 
0 
0 
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50, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 
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19, 000, 008 
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107, 480,030 | 169,722,000 | 50,636,100 | 56, 843, 930 
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Mr. Taper. As far as Alaska goes, I presume you have several of 
them going now? 

Colonel Kuna. We have a very large construction program under 
way in Alaska at the moment. 


Bie Detra, ALASKA 


EXISTING FACILITIES AT BIG DELTA 


Mr. Taser. How much provision do you have currently for this 
particular set up at Big Delta? 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, we have at Big Delta Quonset huts, a small 
community there. It was a World War II airfield which was built 
on the ferry route to Russia—at that time we were delivering planes 
to them as gifts—and the project was constructed by troops originally, 
by the expansion of that little CAA airfield and the erection of the 
Quonset huts. The total capacity that was built there in 1942 was 
for 297 military personnel. 

We have since that time carried on some erection of Quonset huts 
and we have currently at Big Delta a strength of around 600 people. 
The catch to the whole thing is, however, that the garrison at Big 
Delta is highly specialized and their activities are specialized. They 
are not just soldiers that we can put into the huts. They consist of 
the research and test personnel. They require elaborate testing facili- 
ties, and we cannot keep those people, 16 of them, in a quonset hut 
like we can keep soldiers there. That is why this project here has 
a unit to provide adequate technical facilities for the garrison. Also 
it has a high cost per man. It is not simply a housing project for 
troops and families. It has many technical facilities. 







FAMILY HOUSING 


Mr. Taser. You say the standard eight-apartment row-type hous- 
ing unit costs $20,000. What does that mean? It says 90 units. 
What does a unit mean, one apartment or eight apartments? 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, 90 units is 90 families, and we are using at 
Big Delta an estimated cost of $20,000 per family. In spite of my 
statement where I said our costs a year ago were $14,779 at Fort 
Richardson, at Big Delta our estimate per family is $20,000 currently. 
For one thing, in the past year all building costs have risen an esti- 
mated 8 percent in Alaska. Secondly, this a very isolated location. 
It lies in central Alaska, and it is going to present a very acute trans- 
portation problem and labor problem in that isolated region. 

Mr. Taser. Is there a road there? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir; there is a pretty fair highway that leads 
right by Big Delta, it is the Alean Highway, but in spite of that you 
have over 400 miles of transportation. 

Mr. Taser. The stuff comes from Fairbanks? 

Colonel Kuna. Some of it will be shipped by rail to Fairbanks and 
back-hauled down there, and some of it will come in at the port of 
Valdez and shipped up the Richardson Highway to Big Delta. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. Now, as to your enlisted men’s barracks, did I under- 
stand you to give us a figure as to the cost of each one of those barracks? 
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Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir; it has been running approximately $3,500 
per soldier in this type of building. 

Mr. Taser. Per man? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir; per man. 

Mr. Taper. That is the way it has been running in your contracts 
that you have let? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have several units being constructed there? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know whether it is one contract or not. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND FIELD MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


What are your organizational and field maintenance shops? 
Colonel Kuna. Those are vehicular shops for trucks. It is perhaps 
a fancy Army name for very large garages where vehicles are both 
repaired and stored at nighttime and during the winter. Those build- 
ings, sir, are 25,000 square feet each, and they are built with the usual 
facilities of a big garage. 
WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Taper. In warehousing you are figuring on 100,000 square feet. 
Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 


PRICES REFLECTED IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Taser. Are most of these items that you are asking for there 
based on the price that is presently in vogte for construction at this 
particular spot, or are they above that figure? 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, these estimates were prepared about a year 
ago, and at that time we had instructions which emanated, we under- 
stand, from the Bureau of the Budget, that we were to take no cog- 
nizance of any anticipated price rise, that the Army was not to do 
that, and in the event prices rose we were to go to Congress and ask 
for additional money. We therefore computed these costs at the 
prevailing costs as of that time. 

We have since had a slight price rise, although it has not been too 
uniform. It is high on one item and on some other item at times it 
has been lower. We feel that our average costs in Alaska have risen 
8 percent this past year. Therefore, on these items here at Big Delta, 
there is a question as to whether or not we can built all of the units 
we have specified. If our bids come higher, we will have to reduce 
the number of units. 

Mr. Taser. And if they come lower you can spread out a little? 

Colonel Kuna. We have not done that, sir, except only with troop 
housing. If it has been authorized by Congress and we do not have 
funds for the entire thing, if we have effected savings, we have awarded 
contracts for more barracks than we had hoped to when we took the 
bids, but we have not been spreading out. I would not like to leave 
thet impression, except to get more barracks for the soldiers. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Scrivner. 
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MISSION OF BIG DELTA 


Mr. Scrivner. Would you tell me briefly why you have to have an 
installation like this at Big Delta? The reason I ask that question is 
because we go into these various installations and we are shown all 
sorts of weather chambers, where they tell us they can manufacture 
any kind of weather under the sun; they can make it hot and dry, hot 
and humid, cold and dry, or cold and humid, and then you can have 
it windy, and you can have it calm; and those things, of course, can 
be done here much cheaper than they can at Big Delta from the figures 
that you have given us. 

Colonel Kuna. Sir, I can give you a general answer to that question. 
We also have Colonel Tieman here of Research and Development in 
the Department of the Army. This facility at Big Delta is primarily 
for the field test of equipment. After it has been designed and built 
and is a product of the Cold Weather Laboratories, so to speak, the 
first operating models are shipped up there for actual field test. We 

operate our tanks and our motorized equipment up there in the swamp 
or tundra land. We fire it under extremely cold weather tempera- 
tures; in some cases minus 65 degrees. That is why we have this 
isolated place up there where we can actually prove this stuff and see 
how it stands up. 


CoNnsTRUCTION OF A CEMENT PLANT IN ALASKA 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, to the Secretary: We were talking about 
cutting down costs, and you told Mr. Sikes you would go into one 
phase ‘of that matter. The suggestion has been made several times, 
and I made it recently to other personnel, that another method by 
which costs could be trimmed down considerably, inasmuch as con- 
struction in Alaska is going on so heavily, would be through the con- 
struction of a cement plant in Alaska. The raw material is there; 
the transportation is there, and everything you need in order to manu- 
facture cement is there except a factory. The question naturally 
arises, why, with the increased use of concrete and the terrific cost 
of the transportation of our cement, it would not save literally millions 
upon millions of dollars to construct your own plant right up there 
in Alaska. 

Mr. Benvetsen. I think the thought you express there is a very 
sound thought. Although you say you have suggested it before, I 
assure you that I will have the matter very promptly and thoroughly 
looked into. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. I might suggest to the gentleman that in the 
comments that were made by the Air Force, relative to the same 
general concept to which my colleague has addressed himself, that 
their statement was to the effect that there had been some preliminary 
surveys of that made by the Department of the Interior. It is a 
question as to whether or not the military, within its total require- 
ments, would find that it would be advisable to have a production of 
that type instituted and then possibly lease it out to operations of 
another character. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is a question, of course, which has to be 
looked at squarely. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Every year that goes by without the erection of it, 
it cost us more and more. By the time you take your freight from 
the States, your lighterage and everything else connected with the 
transportation of the cement, it runs the cost of your cement up to 
somewhere—I have forgotten the figures, but it just makes the 
cement so expensive that you could almost build cheaper with gold 
dust. 

Mr. BenpetseNn. If our remaining construction, plus the civilian 
construction, is enough so that we could amortize it out, undoubtedly 
the difference in cost would save us a great deal of money. When you 
hear the testimony about construction on Okinawa, you will hear about 
the fact that they are going in and putting in the kind of facilities that 
you do not find in the normal community. That, in the beginning, 
does raise your unit cost, but over a period of time I would hope that 
it would bring it down in a number of years. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Lapp Arr Force Bass 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next project, which is reflected 
on page 1035 of the justifications: Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

We will include in the record at this point pages 1036, 1047, and 1048 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Lapp Arr Force Base, Farrpanxs, ALASKA—FactuaL Data 


Station location.— Adjacent to Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Station mission.— Most northern bomber and fighter base; Army troops for 
station defense. 


Initial occupancy: 1937. 


Size 
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PROJECT NO. A901-34 THROUGH 47, TACTICAL TROOP AND SUPPORT FACILITIES 


Project description 

This project proposes the construction of facilities at Ladd and Eielson Air 
Force Bases, essential to the immediate housing and support of the tactical Reserve 
troops required for the defense of the Ladd-Eielson area. These facilities will be 
of a modified mobilization type of construction suited to the severe climatic con- 
ditions of this region. They will consist of housing, latrine and mess facilities, 
equipment maintenance shops (first echelon), vehicle warm storage, and the 
necessary utilities, roads, and warehousing. 


Basis of requirement 


The proposed facilities are essential for tactical Reserve troops assigned in 
Alaska. Winter climatic conditions in this area prohibit the housing of troops 
in tents or other quickly erected facilities for even short periods. Therefore, 
it is essential that these facilities be provided as soon as practicable. If these 
facilities are not provided, hardships imposed on the troops will impair their 
effectiveness. 


Basis of estimate 


Tactical troop and support facilities, $9,154,600.—Based on experience with the 
construction of similar but smaller projects started during fall of 1950. 
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Mr. Suepparp. The last item on page 1047—$4,577,300—indicates 
that there is a combination of expenditure by and between Ladd and 
Eielson. Tell us about that, and explain the necessity of this request 
for $4,577,000. 

Colonel Kuna. When we made our request approximately 1 year 
ago for this project, we knew that we were getting into additional 
troops coming into the Ladd-Eielson area; that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had ordered those troops in there, but the division of troops as 
between Ladd and Eielson had not been made. We knew additional 
spaces were needed for troops, but we did not know how to divide 
them between the two bases until the tactical people had a chance 
to dope out what companies they wanted at each place. So, we sub- 
mitted our request for $9,154,000 jointly between the two locations, 
and we did not specify how much was to be at either location. 

Approximately 3 months ago the troop disposition was finalized, 
and we found that we could not only concentrate all of the construc- 
tion at Ladd Field but we could reduce the amount of it. So, there- 
fore, we are asking for $4,577,300 for one-half of this project, all to 
be at Ladd Field. It is very doubtful that we will ever ask for the 
Kielson project. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then we should eliminate from our descriptive 
matter the Eielson aspect of the justifications? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir; it is not applicable. 

Mr. Suepparp. The breakdown is reflected on page 1047? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to those expenditures which are re- 
flected on page 1047, I find your first item is $1,380,000, and that is 
for barracks. You have already referred to barracks at other bases 
in Alaska. I will ask you now if the justifications represented in your 
previous statements would have the same premise that is reflected 
here on page 1047 for the requirements on that page? 

Colonel Kuna. They do, with one exception. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is that exception? 

Colonel Kuna. The exception is these barracks are for interim 
forces that we must have in Alaska now, and they are in excess of 
what we consider our long-range permanent requirement for barracks. 
We are therefore holding down the type of construction, and it is the 
mobilization type, the improved mobilization type, not masonry, be- 
cause we do not feel that there is a reasonable prospect for the occu- 
pancy of those barracks after this international situation clarifies. 

Mr. Suepparp. And consequently you are going into a less expen- 
sive type of construction? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. But the construction is made essential because of 
the escalated program that is taking place now? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And all of the rest of it on page 1047 is comparable 
to what vou have stated to us pertaining to other bases heretofore? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Taser. Does this justification mean that you are going to 
put up 48 separate barracks or 24? 
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Colonel Kuna. Sir, we are putting up 24 of those barracks. 
Mr. Taser. And every one of these figures should be cut in two? 
Colonel Kuna. Except when we get down to the item for motor 
repair shops, battalion, we will build only one. 

Mr. Taser. Only 1 instead of 16? 

Colonel Kuna. One instead of three. That is item A901-41. 

Mr. Taser. One instead of three? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many troops do you have there now? 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. Are you planning to build up your forces in Alaska? 
Colonel Kuna. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner. 


TOURS OF DUTY IN ALASKA 


Mr. Scrivner. The thought just occurs to me, in view of the 
terrific cost for housing and other construction, and in view of the 
comparatively small number of men that you have stationed in Alaska 
in the Army, why more serious effort is not made to assign men there 
who are not family men. The tour of duty is what, 18 months? 

Colonel Kuna. Our tour of duty now is 2 vears if replacements are 
available. Otherwise, we go on to 3 years. We hope to establish in 
Alaska a 3-year tour of duty if we can provide the facilities. It is 
much more efficient from the standpoint of savings in transportation 
costs, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, yes; it is more efficient, but you have more than 
that to think about right now. As a matter of fact you can hardly 
split up 18 months on account of your seasons, but certainly 2 years is 
just about all you can ask a man to go up there on, when it is not 
voluntary. If a civilian wants to go up there and carve out his future 
that is one thing, that is because he does it voluntarily, but in the 
military you tell him where he has to serve, and that is that. So, it 
gives it an entirely different picture to me, and that is why probably 
it might be just as well to examine your men and send more single 
men up there. When you do that you accomplish two things, you 
you are not moving families up there to live under conditions like that, 
and you are cutting down on the cost of your family bousing, which 
cost is terrific. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We would sincerely like to be able to do that if 
we could, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why you cannot do it. [ know very 
well in your personnel records you can punch a button and go through 
the files and find out whether a man is single, married, or anything 
else. 

Mr. Benpretsen. Well, we can do that, but we do not have the 
distribution. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, yes; but then you punch another button, and 
then you can find all the single mechanics and the single truck drivers. 
I am serious about this, and I think a greater effort should be made. 

Mr. Benpersen. We have been studying and trying very sincerely 
to work out ways and means to try to reduce the length of the tour 
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of duty on rotation and other complications along the lines you have 
indicated to see if we cannot reduce these costs. We have been 
unable to do so. We have not had a projection that we could hold 
to that would give us the proper distribution of the kinds of training 
of the people. Now I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Benprrsen. We would like very much to find a way, but we 
have not yet been able to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though you send some families up there in 
Alaska under some situations, you are having more bitter trouble 
with the families up there than you are when you leave them behind, 
and it just should not be too difficult to work that out. Most of the 
youngsters coming in now are younger, and the majority of the men 
in the service do not have families. 


Forr Ricwarpson, ALASKA 


Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, pick up the 
next item reflected on page 1049 of the justifications. I call the 
attention of the committee to the fact we only have two items reflected 
there for a total of $900,000. 

Will you make such explanation of those two items, where you 
a requesting $600,000 for one and $300,000 for the other, as you 

esire? 

We will insert in the record at this point pages 1051, 1052, and 1053 
of the justifications. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) ; 


Fort RicHarpson, ALASKA 














| r . . 
| Authorization | Appropria- 
Project Proj : } tion, 
r roject title | | | rs q 
No. | Status} Amount | Unfi- | at 9 al 
| | nanced mort 
BRE i ris } we 
A902-70 | Organizational maintenance shop (25,000 sq. ft.).| New.-| $875,000 + ES eee 
A902-71 | Ammunition storage station (7 Igloos, 1,560 sq. |...do. | 245, 000 245, 000 ooo is 
| ft. each). 
A902-72 | Gasoline dispensing stations (3).____.-.-__- do... 46,500 | 46,500 |_-. 
A902-72 | Chemical storage, station (7 pads) ..........--- is08.;.. 17, 430 | BI, MOO Bascsdsssecc 
em eee | 12, 009, 930 12, 009, 930 $900, 000 





FACTUAL DATA 


Station location.—Adjacent to Anchorage, Alaska. 

Station mission.—It is the nerve center of all Army activity in the theater. 
Logistic support is supplied for all Army and Air Force activities in the theater. 
Army troops for base defense. 

Initial occupancy.—1939. 


Size 
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PROJECT NOS. A902—4, A902—-26 AND A902-68, OUTSIDE UTILITIES 


Project description 


These projects propose the construction of additional increments of outside 
utilities systems necessary to serve the Army area at this station, including 
sanitary-service sewage-pumping station and electrical, water- and steam- 
distribution systems. 
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Due to the unusual depth to which frost penetrates during the winter, all lines 
subject to freezing must be buried at abnormal depths. Utilidors are not required 
because there is no permafrost at this location. 

All utility plants (such as central heating and power, sewage treatment and 
water supply) are proposed as separate projects. 
Basis of requirement 

The utilities construction proposed herein is essential to the usability of the 
buildings proposed. 
Basis of estimate 


Projects A902-4, A902-26, and A902-68, $600,000.—Based on past experience 
and taking into account the trend established by recent bids. 


PROJECT NOS. A902-6 AND 43. ROADS, STREETS, WALKS, PARKING AREAS, STORM 
DRAINAGE AND STREET LIGHTING 

Project description 

These projects propose the construction of roads, streets, ete., in increments 
as required by the progress of building construction. Construction and tem- 
porary access roads will be replaced with permanent-type road construction and 
proper storm drainage will be provided. Roads and streets will be paved with 
macadam finished with a black-top surfacing except in sections where usually 
heavy traffic will require concrete pavement. The widths of roads and streets 
will be the minimum consistant with the safe handling of the traffic load. 

Sidewalks will be provided to accommodate pedestrain traffic. Parking areas 
for privately owned automobiles will be provided in the vicinity of all community 
buildings, operational centers and in the residential areas. 

Street lighting, which is essential to proper policing and traffic safety is espe- 
cially important because of the long winter nights. 
Basis of requirements 

These facilities are essential to the necessary circulation of traffic in the Army 
area, 
Basis of estimate 


Project A902-6 (partial), project A902-43, $300,000.— Based on past experience 
and taking into account the trend established by recent bids. 


OUTSIDE UTILITIES 


Colonel Kuna. The item of $600,000 for outside utilities is to pro- 
vide 5 miles of water system—that is, underground water pipe—and 
close to 5 miles of sewer system at Fort Richardson, Alaska. 

We have at Fort Richardson now a large permanent construction 
program that is under way. It is about 60 percent complete, and it 
covers barracks for 4,800 men, and we have at Fort Richardson con- 
siderably more than that. The difference is accommodated in various 
camps of World War II days as well as some tactical camps we are 
building now. 

This sewer and water system is to tie-in all of those camps to the 
main permanent-utility system on the base, with the exception of 
some of the antiaircraft camps which are too far out to tie-in. 

Mr. Sueprarp. According to the comments reflected on page 1052, 
you indicate you do not intend to use utilidors in this instance. 

Colonel Kuna. No, sir. That is in the warmer part of Alaska, in 
the south. They call that the banana belt. It only gets down to 48 
below there. 

Skaa@way, ALASKA 


Mr. SHepparp. If there are no other questions pertaining to the 
items reflected for Fort Richardson, we will proceed to the next 
project, which is Skagway, Alaska, where there is reflected an appro- 
priation request of $84,000. 
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We will insert page 1082 in the record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 








Dericiency—Prior FiscaL YEAR 1951 APPROPRIATION, EMERGENCY DIKE 
CONSTRUCTION 
Project description 


To provide authorization and an appropriation of funds for the project listed 
below to cover the deficiency of fiscal year 1951 funds which were used for this 
construction. 



















Basis of requirement 


A major flood occurred in the Skagway River during the latter part of 1949, 
which has weakened the abutment of the bridge leading to the POL storage facili- 
ties, and the revetment work which provides protection to these tanks. The 
possibility of complete failure to the bridge and revetment in the event of another 
major flood cannot be overlooked. Such a failure would render the POL facilities 
practically useless. In order to prevent this possibility, steps were taken to con- 
struct dikes and replace the bridge abutment and revetment work to provide 
safe use of these facilities regardless of weather or flood conditions. In view of 
the urgency, as determined by a survey directed by the Commanding General, 
Alaska, fiscal year 1951 funds were used to perform the work. This request is 


for authorization for the work and appropriation of funds to cover this fiscal year 
1951 fund deficiency. 





Basis of estimate 


| j 














, Budget Current oA 
Item | estimate | estimate | Deficiency 

First supplemental, Skagway, Alaska aaa 0 $84, 000 $84, 000 

Construction of dikes, bridge abutment, and revetments { (0) (84, 000) ata 





Mr. SHepparp. Make such statement as you care to pertaining to 
the requirements here. 

Colonel Kuna. This is the last Army item in Alaska. We have a 
tank farm down at Skagway which feeds the present canal line, a 3-inch 
line. We had a severe flood there that washed out the bridge abut- 
ment and cut into the bank and threatened the oil tanks where the 
tankers discharge. We accordingly had to fix up that damage right 
away, and $84,000 was diverted into the repair of that bridge abut- 
ment so that we would have access into the tank farm there. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That expenditure was necessitated by the more or 
less complete destruction of the abutment, potentially speaking? 

Colonel Kuna. Yes, sir. It was strictly an emergency-type action. 
Something had to be done in a hurry there. 

Mr. Suepparp. We are ready to go now to the general statements 
pertaining to the next issue. 

May I thank you for your presentation? You are, to all appear- 
ances, very conversant with your subject matter. 

Colonel Kuna. Thank you. 





















REPORT ON 





WAREHOUSING 





Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have furnished to the committee 
also a report—TI cannot tell vou where it is or who wrote it—that 
covered the entire subject of warehousing and warehouse practices, 
and recommendations for curing a lot of the existing malpractices 
relating thereto. I think the chairman knows about what it is, and 
this committee ought to have it. 
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Mr. Benpetsen. We will provide it. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Now, members of the committee, Mr. Bendetsen 
is available to make any response to questions pertaining to the 
policy level to which ‘he addressed his statements this morning. 

Mr. Scrivner. His statement was pretty complete, and we have 
copies of it. My questions will be related more to the details than 
to the general policy. 

Mr. Davis. I agree with the rest of the committee. It was a very 
illuminating statement, especially to one whose experience on this 
subcommittee is as limited as mine. I appreciate the detail into 
which you did go. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Thank you, sir. 


EXPLANATION 





OF SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. I was interested in your discussion of this 20-percent 
leeway. After you mentioned the 20 percent, then you departed 
from your prepared statement tn order to expand on it to us. You 
said you thought there would be spaces for about 463,000 men shortly 
after mobilization. That was aside from your 20 percent, and I 
wondered on what you based that 20 percent. In other words, 
could not a considerable amount of that slack be made up and added 
to that 463,000 figure you gave the committee? 

Mr. Benpertsen. | think I can explain that; and, if I am not on 
the right track, please stop me, and I will trv to get back to it. 

In the summary I gave you, I wanted to point out the salient 
features first. We apply our 80-percent usage factor to the require- 
ments which arise at a time of expansion and emergency such as the 
limited mobilization today that we are having or an all-out mobiliza- 
tion. For the reasons which | think I covered generally, you have a 
slack which you cannot avoid. You earmark a unit to be organized 
at a station, let us say. You bring the cadre in, and while you are 
building around the cadre the space is not full until you get in the full 
division complement. _That cuts down your average over the year. 

Now, in arriving at the figures I gave you, I applied that 80-percent 
factor to the existing space after reducing the square feet per man to 
the mobilization level of 62 feet. The figure I gave of 463,000 is not 
an actual number of spaces. If you gentlemen approve our request 
and the Congress acts favorably, this would give us a net existing 
overage, after reducing the square footage to the allowance for mobili- 
zation which we are on now, of 144,000 only. 1 have added.a mobili- 
zation potential of 319,000, which would be a potential arising from 
the rail head facilities I listed for you. Those are all based upon the 
limited space for mobilization and take into account the fact that over- 
all, on the average, you cannot really get more than 80-percent usage. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; it does. I think my question is directed more to 
why you cannot get more than 80-percent usage in time of mobiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We try, and I wish we could, and I assure you 
we will keep trying. The primary factors are these: If you take 
Camp A—let us take a situation of all-out mobilization. It is a 
division training camp. First, of all, you start by introducing to 
that camp the cadre and overhead which is necessary to run the 
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camp. That by no means fills it. All of the space in the barracks 
other than for the limited up that starts 1s unoccupied. You 
bring to the camp through the selective service and the calling out 
of the National Guard and Reserve the individuals to fill up the unit 
to size. During that period of time you have lost in a technical sense 
the use of the space. 

Next you get the unit training. You bring it up to the level of 
readiness we must aim at before we commit the unit. We move it 
out. It stays out. It goes overseas, and before you can use the 
place again you have to get them out, and you do not have a ready- 
made unit to go in again. You have to build one up at that par- 
ticular stage. That is the major factor. 

Another factor which is not as influential is this, I would say, un- 
happy result: The fact you have to use the facilities which you build, 
and you cannot build the type of expansible station to put in each 
type of unit; yet you have to bring them in from somewhere and you 
have to train them. So, during the course of mobilization, which is a 
moving thing or a turning cycle, as you know so well, you have a few 
square pegs in round holes, or the reverse. Where you have an 
overage in a given training area for a temporary period, you have a 
regular unit as a round-off. You always have a round-off where you 
do not get a full utilization. Those are the reasons. 

Then you always have a certain number of troops that are injured 
or sick or who have to be given special training. So, they go away 
and return to the unit, and they are gone for 2 weeks to 30 days. 
That is another factor that applies to the actual usage you get. You 
cannot fill the space with another man. We try to cut that down; 
we try to arrange it so that we have the minimum turn-over, but it 
all adds up. 

Mr. Davis. I guess I understand pretty well the reasons for it. 

Mr. Benpetsen. | have been very unhappy about it, and I think 
the men here with me today will all tell you I have hit it pretty hard, 
and we have gone around and around on it, and I want to leave you 
with the impression we are never satisfied as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe you might move ahead a little. 

Mr. BenpetseEn. I hope so. 

Mr. Taxser. That is what we hope. Maybe you can figure some 
way out. 

RAILHEAD FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. I gather that these railhead facilities, as you call them, 
are substantially skeleton spots that can be quickly put in and be 
opened for troops in time of mobilization. Is that what they are? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir; exactly that. 

Mr. Davis. Sort of a stand-by thing? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right. From one standpoint, you will 
have a potential use out of it; from the standpoint of the mvestment, 
it might be a waste; but, if there is all-out mobilization, they are the 
best investment for that purpose we can make, because they give us 
the capacity for immediate expansion which otherwise we simply could 
not undertake. Because even with this skeleton arrangement of facil- 
ities, if you do not have them or are forced to provide a base, it takes 
time to install the overhead and underground facilities, and that puts 
you in a position to move the troops in under canvas and get going. 
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Mr. Davis. You used the term, I think, that they were capable of 
rapid expansion. What do you contemplate? How soon? For 
instance, if we had all-out mobilization, how soon would you expect 
them to be ready to operate to capacity? 

Mr. Benvetsen. We would set them in motion on the day follow- 
ing such an order. We would set in motion the supplies and people to 
open them up, and over a period of 30 days you would see people 
coming in to use them. You could not do that for probably 90 to 
100 days, or mayabe 180 days, otherwise. 

Mr. Davis. When you estimate the initial capacity in each of 
those places, that represents a nucleus that, generally speaking, could 
be expanded how many fold, would you say? 

Mr. Benvetsen. I think the title over this column is not a very 
good choice of words. It means that with the land and the training 
area there, you would be able to go in with 42,500 troops at Camp 
Shelby, and that is all we would intend to have there. Ultimately we 
would have to construct the mobilization type construction, because 
we could not afford canvas all over the lot, since that is a critical item. 

Mr. Davis. That would be all right if the word “‘initial’’ were just 
stricken out? 

Mr. BeNDETSEN. Yes, sir. 


AUTHORITY FOR DIVERSION OF FUNDS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Davis. In several of the items we have just covered with re- 
spect to Alaska there were deficiency items resulting from the diver- 
sion of funds from the original authorized purpose. 

Mr. BenpetseEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Who exercises the leeway in those cases? You may 
use any one of these instances as an example, if you would like to, 
Then, after you have answered the question, what is the authority to 
divert, and how much diversion is permitted to you? 

Mr. Benpetsen. | will answer the question as you put it, in two 
parts. I will cite for the record, although it is not in my mind at the 
moment, the particular provision of law which exists under which 
these diversions are authorized. 

Mr. Foster. | can give that now. The authority is contained in 
Public Law 910 of the Eighty-first Congress, which authorized the 
appropriation under the so-called second supplemental, 1951. The 
wording of that appropriation was that it was to be expendable for 
any construction as authorized by law, and the authorization was 
Public Law 910, which gave the military services the right to switch 
funds appropriated to any urgent need. 

Mr. BeNDeETSEN. On that point, we have certain procedures which 
I would like to describe to you, because that concerns me, just as I 
feel it must concern you. In the first place, before we can expend 
anything you have authorized and appropriated in the Congress, 
there is an apportioning procedure. We have to get a release for the 
apportionment of funds from the Bureau of the Budget after we show 
what we intend to do and show it conforms to what you have author- 
ized. Under that provision of law, for an emergency purpose of 
minor construction, for each project they have a ceiling level, which is 
how much? 
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Colonel CarpWwELL. $200,000 for the Secretary of Defense and 
$50,000 for the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Benpertsen. $50,000 for the Army, and under a rule of the 
Secretary of Defense, he would be authorized to authorize an emer- 
gency of $200,000. As to how much of a given appropriation it 
could be, actually the authorization to do it does noi specify, but 
there is a rule of reason. In the first place, 1 know I would hate to 
divert funds, even if there were an emergency, -to a substantial degree 
for other than the required purpose we have set. So I would say to 
you from the standpoint of the Secretary of the Army and in my own 
role of acting for him that we are deeply concerned about our steward- 
ship over the funds, lest we have people report to you that we have 
used them for a purpose we should not. So before we ever do it we 
report informally to your committee as to what we are doing and why. 
So actually there is a procedure to that extent which we are happy 
with. We want your guidance and knowledge on it, and we always 
do it. That is about the way it works. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. That is very helpful. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, you have responded to the policy 
inquiries of the committee and I see no further necessity for your at- 
tendance at this time. If we require your presence later, we will call 
you. 

Mr. Benpersen. I want to thank the committee for its courtesy 
and the opportunity to be here, and I certainly stand ready to come 
up at any time you want me. I am deeply interested, as you know. 


FAR EAST COMMAND 
OKINAWA 


LT. COL. C. H. DUNN, WITNESS, ENGINEER SECTION, FAR EAST 
COMMAND 


Mr. SHeprarp. We will take up the next project, “Okinawa,” re- 
flected on page 1097, for which the total request is $17,393,000. 

We will insert at this point in the record page 1101 and the narra- 
tive on pages 1102, 1104, 1105, and 1106. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


The construction proposed will provide essential Army facilities required on 
Okinawa for the Rvukvus Command based on authorized strength as of June 30, 
1950. The command’s mission is to carry out the Army responsibilities of the 
United States in the Ryukvus as directed by the Joint Chiefs of *taff and to pro- 
tect the interest of the United States in the far eastern areas. The construction 
on Okinawa does not pertain to any single station but is strategically located 
throughout the island in order to provide maximum utilization. All structures 
will be constructed of conerete block with reinforced concrete frame, and will be 
typhoon resistant, designed to withstand a wind velocity of less than 120 miles 
per hour. Typhoon shutters will be provided for window openings. 

This request for authorization continues the Okinawa construction program 
initiated in 1947 and continued by Public Law 420, Eightv-first Congress; Public 
Law 564, Eichtv-first Congress, and in the past by Publie Law 703, Seventy-sixth 
Congress. Projects are based on approved master plan development for the troop 
strength authorized for this base. Construction on previously authorized program 
is under wav end the authorization requested herein will allow the completion of 
the required construction in an orderly end efficient manner and provide at the 
earliest possibie time an adequate operating base capable of performing its assigned 
mission. Delay in providing this additional construction will result in continued 
deterioration and loss of critical supplies and equipment by typhoons and other 
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weather conditions. The operational facilities requeted are needed to allow this 
station to perform its assigned mission under present world conditions. The 
typhoon-resistant housing will replace the temporary structures built during and 
immediately following combat operations. These temporary structures suffer 
extensive damage in each typhoon and have reached the end of their useful life. 
The estimated cost of this construction on Okinawa is $60,466,000, of which the 
appropriation request is for $17,393,000 to construct a part of these facilities. 


PROJECT NOS. A—920—-18, 19, 18A, 19A, 50, 51, 55, 56, 76,77, AND 98. BARRACKS AND 
UTILITIES (24, 165-MAN UNITS) 
Project descriplion 

This project contemplates the construction of 24, 165-man, two-story barracks 
and necessary utilities in connection therewith. Each barracks has a minimum 
floor area of 22,786 square feet and will include messing facilities, administration 
room, squad rooms, day room, classroom} storage space, and latrine facilities. 
Utilities include long-run supply lines, area distribution lines, and service con- 
nection for water, sewer, and electricity, and necessary interior roads to serve 
the barracks areas. 

Until additional enlisted men’s barracks can be provided in future budgets, 
it will be necessary for enlisted men to continue to live in temporary quonsets 
and prefab buildings which are unsanitary as well as unsafe. In addition, mainte- 
nance costs on these temporary structures are excessive. The utilities are neces- 
sary in order that the barracks can be made operable. 


PROJECT NOS. A—-920-42 AND 43. STATION HOSPITAL AND UTILITIES (250-BED) 


Project description 

This project contemplates the construction of a 250-bed station hospital on 
Okinawa with a minimum floor area of 143,750 square feet and the necessary 
utilities in connection therewith. Utilities include long-run supply lines, area 
distribution lines, and service connections for water, sewer, and electricity and 
necessary interior roads to serve the hospital area. 
Basis of returement 

This project is required to provide hospital facilities for the entire island com- 
plement of Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel. The care of the sick and 
injured is part of the mission of the command. Since the health and welfare of 
the entire population are completely dependent upon the services and facilities 
provided for the sick and injured at the hospital, the construction of a structurally 
sound, functionally designed structure is of the utmost importance to the con- 
tinuation of adequate, dependable medical and hospital service. There are no 
civilian hospital facilities available on Okinawa. ‘The existing hospital comprises 
a group of temporary type buildings of which many are wartime emergency 
structures. These temporary structures suffer damage in each typhoon, which 
results in seriously lowering the efficiency of the personnel at a time when the 
highest efficiency is required. The utilities are necessary in order that the hospital 
can be made operable. 

Basis of estimate 


A-920-42 Station hospital, 143,750 square feet, at $31 80 per square 
igot..:... SMa ee ' $4, 572, 000 
A-920-43 Utilities_...___.___- ; ‘ : 689, 000 


Project estimate____-__- wich: : ; _ 5, 261, 000 


Estimate prepared by OCE. 


PROJECT NOS. A920 25, 26, 40, 41, 47, 62, 71 AND 102. WAREHOUSING AND UTILITIES 
(1,220,000 SQUARE FEET) 

Project description 

This project contemplates the construction of 1,200,000 square feet of ware- 
housing spece at the Mechinato Generel Depot and the necessary utilities in 
connection therewith. Structures will be designed in 200 foot times 1,000 foot 
increments with fire wells every 200 feet. This design provides adequate opere- 
tional space in each 200 foot times 200 foot unit and still permits meximun flexi- 
bility of construction in that e useble portion can be constructed and then added 
to or completed with funds from future appropriations. These structures will be 
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‘designed for truck high loading and unloading and will contain modern fire 
reporting and fire protection facilities. Utilities include long run lines, area 
distribution lines, and service connections for water, sewer, and electricity and 
necessary interior roads to serve the warehousing areas. 
Basis of requirement 

Ultimate requirement 

Existing or unauthorized (typhoon-resistant) 
Remaining 

Proposed in this request 


Thousand 
square feet 


Percent total requirements satisfied in typhoon-resistant construction upon 
approval of this request, 93. The balance of the warehousing requirements of the 
Machinato Generel Depot is contained in project A920—-110. 

There is no civilian warehousing that can be utilized on Okinawa. The facili- 
ties requested will replace the warehousing destroyed by the typhoons during 
the pest 2 vears and furnish the additional warehousing required. Delay of 
this construction will result in continued deterioration and loss of critical supplies 
and equipment, affecting the successful accomplishment of the mission of the 
command. Further, due to the geographical location of Okinawa relative to the 
United States, a lengthy supply line exists from the logistic base; therefore, it is 
imperative that adequate protection for a high level of supplies be provided. 
The utilities are necessary in order that the structures can be made operable. 


Basis of estimate 


Warehousing space, 1,200,000 square peet at $10.85 per square foot. $13, 221, 000 
UNOS, SEMRIIOIOE 8 rc a Sk bo Ca Cea ee eae 2, 206, 000 


Project estimate 15, 427, 000 


Estimate prepared by Okinawa district and checked by OCE. 


PROJECT NOS A-—920-57, 29, 30, AND 52. ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, DISPENSARY AND UTILITIER 
Project description 


This project contemplates the construction of an administration building at the 
Machinato General Depot with a minimum floor area of 17,000 square feet, an 
elementary school at Sukiran to accommodate approximately 900 pupils and with 
a minimum floor area of 75,940 square feet, and a dispensary at the port of Naha 
with a minimum floor area of 2,000 square feet. The project also includes all 
the necessary utilities in connection therewith, such as long run lines, area distri- 
bution lines, and service connections for water, sewer, and electricity and neces- 
sary interior roads to serve the facilities. 


Basis of requirement 


Existing administration offices are presently in temporary type buildings, such 
as Quonsets and prefabs. Since these buildings were not designed for winds of 
typhoon velocities, they are severely damaged or destroyed in each typhoon. 
The destruction of or damage to these existing buildings expose the contents to the 
salt-spray-laden winds, with a resultant loss of valuable office equipment and 
destruction of records. 

Typhoon Gloria destroyed the entire elementary school at Sukiran and, as an 
expedient, a number of temporary buildings were erected to serve the pupils until 
a new elementary school could be constructed. The present temporary buildings 
do not provide proper light, heat, and sanitary facilities, resulting in abnormal 
absenteeism among the lower grade pupils during the winter season. I}. is essential 
that the children of Army, Navy, Air Force, and civilian personnel stationed on 
Okinawa be provided with safe and sanitary school facilities. The construction 
requested is considered a vital necessity for the health, morale, and welfare of the 
children of United States nationals. 

It is essential that a typhoon-resistant dispensary be constructed in order that 
the proper medical attention will be available to the military and civilian person- 
nel assigned to the port of Naha or attached thereto. The station hospital will 
be available in case of accident or serious illness. The present facility being 
utilized is in a temporary building which suffered considerable damage in the 
recurring typhoons. This results in seriously lowering the efficiency of the person- 
nel at a time when the highest efficiency is required. No civilian facilities are 
available on Okinawa. The utilities are necessary in order that the facilities can 
be made operable. 
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Mr. SuepparD. Who is going to make the general statement for 
Okinawa? 

Colonel Dunn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lt. Col. C. H. 
Dunn of the Engineer Section, Far East Command, representing 
General Ridgway at this hearing. 

oa SHEPPARD. Do you have a general statement you wish to 
make? 

Colonel Dunn. I have a general statement concerning the Okinawa 
construction program. 

Mr. SHepparD. You may make your statement without inter- 
ruption. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Dunn. The construction program on Okinawa is not a 
new or temporary project. It was initiated in fiscal year 1947 and 
extended by appropriations in fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1951. 
It is a permanent investment designed to establish a major Army 
and Air Force base'in the Far East as an integral part of the United 
States defense chain in this area for years to come. Unless substantial 
amounts are forthcoming for fiscal year 1952 construction, the orderly 
implementation of the program will be interrupted. The resultant 
demobilization and remobilization of construction forces in an area 
which is unattractive to contractors is a costly process with no com- 
mensurate return. 

Construction in this area is concrete block with reinforced concrete 
frame; concrete floors and roof, typhoon resistant throughout. The 
requested appropriation at this time is $17,393,000 which is a part of 
the construction authorized by H. R. 4914. This amount will provide 
the following facilities 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose you make the rest of your statement as 
we take up each project. 

BARRACKS 


The first item we have reflected in this request is $3,862,000 for 
barracks and utilities. What statement do you care to make per- 
taining to that requirement? 

Colonel Dunn. The barracks will be ten 165-man barrack units. 
These will provide facilities for 1,650 men at a total cost of $3,862,000. 
The total barracks space requested is to house 2,145 enlisted men at a 
total cost of $5,005,000. There are presently existing or under con- 
struction 6,105 permanent spaces against the requirement for spaces 
based on presently authorized strengths. 

The present troop barracks as well as other temporary facilities are 
housed in wartime constructed Quonset and other prefabricated 
structures, for the most part in poor condition, not typhoon resistant. 
These require an excessive amount of money for maintenance and 
repair since their useful life expectancy has long since passed. In 
addition, they are continually in danger of complete destruction by 
typhoons with consequent loss of or damage to life and property. 

Mr. Suerparp. We have already had some destructive reaction in 
that category as the result of a storm you had down there which 
necessitated a lot of rehabilitation repairs? 

Colonel Dunn. That is correct. 
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Mr. Suepparp. And you are trying to get away from that storm 
damage? 

Colonel Dunn. We are trying to get away from that storm damage 
and build something that will withstand the storms that are always 
brewing. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the type of construction? 

Colonel Dunn. Reinforced concerte frame with concrete block 
curtain wall. 

Mr. SHepparp. And I presume you also consider that to fall in the 
category of permanent construction? 

Colonel Dunn. It will be permanent of necessity, since it has to 
be that well constructed to withstand the earthquake and typhoon 
stresses in that area. 


Mr. SHepparp. And the end cost is still the same? 
Colonel Dunn. Yes. 


STATION HOSPITAL 


Mr. Suepparp. Take up the next item, “Station hospital,’ 250 
beds, where the cost is reflected as $5,261,000. 

Colonel Dunn. We have a request for a 2£0-bed station hospital 
at a total cost of $5,261,000 for those 250 beds. This will furnish 
hospital facilities for Army, Navy, and Air Force. It will be con- 
structed as an increment of a 750-bed hospital to allow for future 
expansion by provision of additional ward space. Present facilities 
are 900 beds provided in wartime Quonset construct on. Extensive 
and.expensive rehabilitation has been necessary to keep these build- 
ings in use at all and will continue until a permanent facility can be 
provided. Jn addition, the destruction of our hospital facilities by 
typhoons is an ever-present possibility. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have some general climatic 
conditions and the resulting effect is you have to build barracks 
sufficiently strong to withstand them. 

Colonel Dunn. That is correct. 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item, “Warehousing.” 
Colonel Dunn. For warehousing, we are requesting 400,000 square 
feet at a cost of $5,240,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the total square footage needed? 

Colonel Dunn. We need a total of 1,862,000 square feet in the 
covered area. We have existing or authorized elready and funds 
appropriated for 773,000 squere feet of permanent or usable interim 
storage. We have some prefabricated storage which is still usable— 
in other words, built since the war—-and while they are prefabricated 
buildings and will not last the same length of time as the warehousing 
we are now building, it is still usable and is included in -the 773,000 
square feet of usable space. 

Mr. Suepparp. You place that in the same category of justifica- 
tion as the other two projects you have referred to? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir. We have had particularly high losses of 
material because of lack of any sufficient warehouse space. 

Mr. Suerparp. In the past tense, how much of your stuff of a 
perishable or semiperishable character, referring to the climatic 
conditions, has been stored outside, uncovered, with no roof? 
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Colonel Dunn. Approximately 50 percent, I might say, of the 
semiperishable. We have been able to get the perishables in. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘Perishable,’ of course, would not be the same 
terminology as applied to foods? 

Colonel Dunn. That is correct. We have also been required of 
necessity to hold our stock level lower than we desire because of lack 
of facilities. 

Mr. SHepparD. What do you figure your dollar losses are of 
exposed materials and those destroyed in typhoons because of the 
climatic conditions? Has that ever been estimated? 

Colonel Dunn. I do not have that figure. I can give you something 
of a general idea based on various storms which we have had. The 
fact is we had a typhoon in August, and the tentative estimate of 
material losses is about $1 million from that one storm alone. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, I presume it has been cumulative per- 
centagewise because of the intensity of the storms over a period of 
time. 

Colonel Dunn. That is right. 





































ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item, ““Elementary school,’ where 
you make a request for $1,500,000. 

Colonel Dunn. This project is for an elementary school for 900 
pupils at a total cost of $1,500,000. The present school facilities are 
im wartime Quonsets, are overcrowded and insufficient to meet present 
requirements. As additional family housing is completed, the prob- 
lem will become even more acute. This building will initially care for 
all services but will not exceed the ultimate Army requirements in this 
area. That is, it will provide the school facilities not only for the 
Army and the present dependents, but also the Air Force, and when 
the base is completed it will not exceed the ultimate Army require- 
ments in this area. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is contemplated to take care of the rest of 
them? 

Colonel Dunn. There will have to be additional school facilities 
built in later years. 

5 Mr. Suepparp. In other words, in this instance it is a temporary 
: alleviation of your problem? 
Colonel Dunn. That is correct. 


DISPENSARY 










F Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, ‘‘Dispensary.”’ 
; Colonel Dunn. The next item is for a dispensary to be built at 
the port of Naha at a cost of $54,000. This will provide facilities for 
all personnel in this particular area. The present facilities are housed 
in ap old Quonset structure which is not typhoon-resistant. 


Fee aN KL. EERE 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Bader Se 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, “Administration building,” 
where you are asking for $333,000. 

Colonel Dunn. This item is to provide an administration building 
for the Machinato general depot area at a cost of $333,000. The 
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present limited depot facilities are scattered over a wide area. The 
present plan is to concentrate all depot facilities in one area and to 
the greatest possible extent consolidate activities into a general depot 
to reduce operating expense. This building is needed to house the 
administrative facilities for the operation of the depot, including 
the business machines used for posting and stock control activities. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, I take it the total contemplated 
is for more, literally, than that to be applied to the administrative 
functions of the depot. Is there being included in the administrative 
functions under that group more than the depot functions? 

Colonel Dunn. No, sir. It is for the depot and all of its activities. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the general status of your building there 
now? 

Colonel Dunn. We actually have no central facility at all at the 
present time. What we have is spread over a wide area in whatever 
Quonset structures we can use. 

Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, you are presently functioning 
under a small building dispersement? 

Colonel Dunn. That is right. 


STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the condition of the buildings in which 
you have presently any storage capacity? 

Colonel Dunn. May I ask to have you clarify the question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the general condition of the buildings you 
are presently occupying mm your diversified storage function on the 
island now? 

Colonel Dunn. The buildings for storage, except for approximately 
200,000 square feet which are iw prefabricated metal buildirgs of a 
type better than Quonset construction, are in wartime Quonset 
construction. We have authorized and have now under contract 
something over 500,000 square feet of permanent-type warehousing. 
It has just gone under contract. Besides that, we are operating 
actually with about 200,000 square feet of really usable storage 
facilities. The remainder is in Quonset-type or Butler-type buildings 
scattered all over the island. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is it contemplated you are going to do with 
the buildings presently being utilized, irrespective of the degree of 
acceptance they may be in? What is it contemplated you will do 
with them when this program is completed? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, what portion can be used will be 
used under the expansion program? 

Colonel Dunn. That is right. 


USE OF CONCRETE BLOCKS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritey. What is your experience with concrete block as being 
weatherproof or water resistant? 

Colonel Dunn. It is water resistant; it is not as waterproof as we 
would like. But we are taking that chance. We are waterproofing 
it on the outside as best we can, and on the inside we paint to stop 
the flow of water as best we can. When we get typhoons with winds 
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of around 120 or 150 knots, some water does filter through the block, 
but it is a limited amount. We feel we can take that chance rather 
than have to double the cost which would result if we built of solid 
concrete. 

Mr. Ritey. How do these Quonset huts stand up? 

Colonel Dunn. They do not. 

Mr. Riutey. The rains are driven through the seams of the tin? 

Colonel Dunn. They go through the cracks and, not only that, but 
they completely disintegrate. 

Mr. Taser. You mean these concrete blocks disintegrate? 

Colonel Dunn. No, sir; the Quonset huts. The question was re- 
garding the metal Quonset construction. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. I would like to have you look at your statement. You 
say: 


The present-troop barracks as well as other temporary facilities are housed in war- 
time-constructed Quonset and other prefabricated structures, for the most part 
in poor condition. 
I wonder do you mean to say that. What I mean is that you have a 
statement up here that some of them are permanent spaces that have 
been built in this new program. Do you mean to say they are no good? 

Colonel Dunn. No, sir. Actually six 165-man barracks have been 
completed. The remainder of the number to make up the total indi- 
cated there or existing or under construction are still under construc- 
tion. The six that have been completed are definitely of the type we 
want and are typhoon resistant. All other troop housing now being 
used is of a temporary nature. 

Mr. Taser. The ones that are being built and the ones that have 
been built currently are all right? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes, sir. 


AVAILABILITY OF CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Taser. Do you have trouble getting contracts for these things? 

Colonel Dunn. We have not been able to interest United States 
contractors in work on Okinawa except on a cost-plus-fee basis. We 
are now using primarily Japanese contractors. 

Mr. Taser. You have no trouble getting them? 

Colonel Dunn. We have had some shortly after Korea. That up- 
set the economic conditions together with the large demand within 
Japan. Now the situation is apparently stabilizing, and we have not 
actually had any difficulty getting contracts. 

Mr. Taser. Do you get cement right there? 

Colonel Dunn. We get cement in Japan. Our rock we get on 
Okinawa—that is, the aggregate. 

Mr. Taper. Most of the labor comes from Okinawa? 

Colonel Dunn. The common labor only. We have been able to 
train the Okinawans to a limited extent as truck drivers and equip- 
ment operators for some equipment. We are also using Japanese 
labor, and some American labor has been imported by a few con- 
tractors. Actually only about 200 skilled American technicians are 
being used. 
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POPULATION OF OKINAWA 



























Mr. Taner. How many people are on Okinawa now? What is the 
native population? 

Colonel Dunn. I would like to check that for the record, but it is my 
recollection that it is just short of 1,000,000 on all of the Ryukyu 
Islands, not just Okinawa itself. The main island of Okinawa is the 
most populous. 


HOSPITAL 


Mr. Taner. You say you have a 900-bed hospital there presently 
in wartime construction. Is not that good enough to go ahead with 
and get along with temporarily? 

Colonel Dunn. It will be several years before we can put permanent 
hospitals on some of them. We make use of Quonset buildings, but 
there is always the possibility of a severe typhoon, such as occurred 
in July of 1949, that practically did away with the hospital facilities, 
and we had to rebuild several of them. 

Mr. Tarer. The hospital costs seem to be pretty heavy, pretty 
nearly $21,000 per bed. 

Colonel Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. That is a very high cost, even in these days, and I am 
wondering why it should be over there, where I supposed labor was 
cheaper than it is here. 

Colonel Dunn. The native labor is much cheaper, but that is a 
very little of the cost, actually. The only thing we can get locally 
is the native unskilled labor, and rock. Everything else has to be 
moved in. 

Mr. Taner. The Japanese labor is not too expensive, is it? 

Colonel Dunn. By our standards, it is about 50 percent of the 
cost when they move offshore, and on the island it is considerably less, 
but to get them to go offshore we have to pay considerably more. 

Mr. Taser. That onght not to make the labor cost so material, 
because | would not think for this sort of a job it ought to be as high 
as $20,000. 

Colonel Dunn. Our actual costs are running about one and one- 
half times our cost experience for the same construction. That comes 
about by the increased cost of transporting materials, something like 
7,000 miles. 

Mr. Taser. What materials do you have to transport? 

Colonel Dunn. We buy all materials either in Japan or in the 
United States, wherever we can buy the cheaper. 

Mr. Taser. Cement? 

Colonel Dunn. Cement we buy in Japan; that is the one item 
that we buy—lI think that is the only item we are using that we can 
buy cheaper in Japan. 

Since Korea, the prices in Japan have gone up trmendously; on 
steel, 250 percent; on electrical items, better than 260 percent. On 
cement, whereas in 1950 we were paying $12.30 per ton, we are now 
paying $27 per ton. So that we have tried to keep up with the market, 
and if we can get it in Japan cheaper, laid down on Okinawa, we buy 
it there, or if we can get it shipped from the United States, we buy it 
here. That has been the governing factor, the price that we can lay it 
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down in Okinawa, that plus the problem of equipment; supplies like 
equipment and spare parts, there has been a rise in cost. 


































SHORTAGE OF HOUSING 





Mr. Taner. You have a large number of spaces, Quonset hut con- 
struction, both in your hospital set-up and in your barracks set-up. 
Are you not able to get along on that right through for the time being, 
without starting a lot more construction at the time when the costs 
are so high and the Government expenses are away out of sight. 

Colonel Dunn. Sir, we are spending a great deal of money every 
year trying to keep these facilities in condition, but they are fast 
getting beyond the stage where they can be rehabilitated at all, even 
regardless of the expense, without replacing them, so that our attempt 
is to replace by new construction at least at the same rate at which the 
facilities we now have are being deteriorated beyond economic repair 
limits. 

Mr. Taner. What about the storage proposition? Do you not 
have something there that will cover up all your requirement 
presently? 

Colonel Dunn. No; we have less than half our needs. 

Mr. Taser. Has that been so ever since we have been there? 

Colonel Dunn. Yes. You see, about the end of the war the 
facilities in the temporary construction, most of it, was destroyed 
in October of 1945 by the very serious typhoon that hit Okinawa at 
that time. 

Lanp AcQuISITION 


WITNESS 


G. F. MEIER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS OF REAL 
ESTATE 





Mr. SHeprarp. The next item in the request, on page 1112, is a 
small item for land acquisition, the discussion of which I understand 
is to be off the record. 

Who is to discuss this item? 

Mr. Meter. I will make the presentation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Meter. George F. Meier, Deputy Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Real Estate. 
(Off-the-record discussion.) 


Various Overseas AREAS 








Mr. SHepparp. Will you pick up the next item reflected on page 
q 1126—A, in which you are requesting $10 million. Who is to make 
E the presentation? 










UNFORESEEN CIRCUMSTANCES AND EMERGENCY REPLACEMENT 






Colonel Carter. Mr. Chairman, this is an item which Mr. Bendet- 
sen discussed in his presentation of construction called for by unfore- 
seen circumstances and emergency replacement of items, destroyed 
by fire, hurricane, and for other urgent construction not foreseen at 
this time. 
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Mr. SuepparpD. In other words, this is an emergency fund requested 
to be utilized at the discretion of the Secretary of the Army, or of the 
Secretary of Defense, by concurrence of the committee; or what policy 
will you pursue in determining the expenditure of the $10 million? 

Colonel Carrer. It will be disbursed by concurrence, and approval 
throughout by the Secretary of Defense office, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, in concurrence with the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and the Senate, as required by H. R. 4914. 

Mr. Suepparp. Exercising my prerogative on the committee, you 
are not going to spend this money without it first having been cleared 
through this committee? 

Colonel Carter. No; that will be done. 

Mr. Suepparp. Any questions pertaining to this item, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not in view of the proviso which you stated that 
it will be taken up by the committee. We can determine that when 
the request comes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Of course, we have an understanding from the 
gentlemen that it will come up here, and that will be done. 

Colonel Carter. It will. 


Dericienctes—Fiscat YeAR 1951 ApproprRIaATION, CONTINENTAL 
Unitrep StTaTes AND OVERSEAS 


Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, we will take up 
the next project reflected on page 1128, wherein we find a deficiency 
request in the amount of $6,473,500. Who is going to make the 
presentation, please? 

Colonel Carrer. I can give you a statement on that. It is also a 
similar item to that which Mr. Bendetsen presented in his statement. 
This consists of a deficiency of $1,500,000 which you previously au- 
thorized, and which was diverted from minor new construction, and 
the remainder for minor items, for deficiencies which come to light 
in the normal construction processes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this a deficiency in the past tense, or to meet a 
future contingency? 

Colonel Carrer. It is a deficiency in the past tense. 

Mr. SHepparp. Not anticipated? 

Colonel Carrer. Not anticipated. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a breakdown of these things? 

Colonel Carrer. I can give you a general breakdown of it; yes. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us what it is. 

Colonel Carter. There was $3 million of it in general items, new 
construction deficiency in Alaska, and a deficiency in the construction 
of Tobyhanna Signal Depot. 

Mr. Taser. There were $3 million in Alaska? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes; there were in various small projects. And I 
would like to make a correction on that. The Alaska deficiency 
including utilities at Ladd Air Base, $1,224,000; diverted to Clear 
Creek, $50,000; deficiency for Fort Richardson utilities, $567,500. 

Deficiency, central heating plant and power plant at Whittier, 
$2,031,000. 

Deficiency on utilities at Whittier, $1,100,000; or a total of 
$4,973,500. 
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Minor new construction items, and I can furnish you a list of those, 
cover the other $1.5 million, if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force man from Alaska was asking for 
some deficiency money. You are not doubling up on us, are you? 

Colonel Carter. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. He talked about a deficiency, too. 

Mr. Fostrrer. The $1,400,000 which Colonel Kuna mentioned were 
projects not previously authorized or appropriated for by the Congress. 
They were brand new. These lists which have just been read, the 
amounts which were just read, represent increases in costs, or, rather, 
the failure of costs to decrease as was anticipated at the time the 
original 1951 appropriation was made. 

At that time the Congress approved a program for the Army, 
totaling approximately $100 million, but provided funds slightly in 
excess of $95 million, in the hope that costs would come down. Then 
the Korean conflict developed, and costs went the other way, so we 
had our choice either of taking the temporary shortage or applying 
it to Alaska. But these were projects previously approved by your 
committee and the Congress. 

ba is the difference between this and what Colonel Kuna de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have all these installations been built, and you 
owe the contractor this much, or are you short that much construc- 
tion? 

Mr. Foster. We are short that much construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the work has not been done? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would feel better if I saw a list of what it was so 
we might remember the action of the committee originally, but the 
time is too short to go into that now. 

Mr. Foster. I can bring you the original book tomorrow, if you 
would like to have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you might do that. 

Mr. Foster. We will. 

Mr. Taper. This $4,973,500 is the difference between the author- 
ized items for construction some places, and the amount that hap- 
pened to be appropriated. The amount that happened to be appro- 
priated was the amount the Bureau of the Budget asked for, and I 
just do not understand that. 

I do not understand your statement on these things, with the in- 
formation which appears on page 1129. I think this committee ought 
to have some kind of an explanation of that situation, in view of the 
statment appearing on page 1128 that this $1,500,000 is for miscel- 
laneous minor construction. What it is I do not know, and nobody 
else seems to know. I think we had better adjourn the hearing on 
that particular subject to sometime when somebody can tell us what 
it 1s. 

Colonel Carter. We can give you a complete list for the record. 

Mr. Taser. Id does not ceem clear; and we do not seem to have 
been given the information that relates to that particular item under 
consideration. 

Mr. SHepparD. You will have available for presentation to the 
committee tomorrow the authorized list applicable to this item cover- 
ing the funds here involved? 
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Colonel Carter. Yes. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Will that be satisfactory, Mr. Taber? 
Mr. Taser. Yes. 


EmerGency Miuirary INSTALLATIONS AND FAcILitiEes 


Mr. SuHerparp. Now, we will pick up the item reflected on page 
1130. As I interpret this it requests funds in two fields: First, for 
emergency and joint military installations and facilities new, in which 
you are making a request here for $201 million; also following in the 
next line, emergency installations and facilities, of $175,234,000. 

Let me ask you this: The $201 million is the combination of the 
$175,234,000 and the $25,766,000 for joint installations and facilities? 

Colonel Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who is going to present the explanation for this 
item, the discussion of which I understand is to be off the record. 

Colonel Cronk. I will, Mr .Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Identify yourself for the record. 

Colonel Cronk. Col. W. G. Cronk. 

Mr. Suerparp. You may proceed. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Sixes. Does that complete your presentation? 

Colonel Cronk. In relative detail, sir. If there are any questions, 
I would be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Sikes. It appears to me you have given us a realistic picture 
and you are asking for things that appear to be essential to the opera- 
tion of your task there. 

If there are no questions, thank you very much. 

Colonel Cronk. Thank vou, sir. 
Mr. Sikes. What is next? 
JAPAN 


Colonel Carpwe.u. The next presentation will be on Japan, by 
Colonel Dunn. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel, we will be glad to have you indicate to us 
whether this should be on or off the record. 

Colonel Dunn. This is all to be off the record. 

Mr. Stkxes. Will you proceed and identify vourself? 

Colonel Dunn. I am Col. C. H. Dunn, representing the Far East 
Command. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Colonel. 














Fripay, SEPTEMBER 21, 1951. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Dericiencies—FiscaL YEAR 1951 APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. Mauon. With further reference to the question which was 


raised yesterday with respect to funds required in Alaska I believe 
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you have some additional information to submit to the committee. 
Mr. Taber, will you take over on any questions? 

Mr. Taser. The two items are on pages 1128 and 1129 in the 
book. There is an item of $1,500,000 on page 1128. 

Colonel Carrer. The items covered in the $1,500,000 are: Fort 
Belvoir, $158,925. 

Mr. Taser. That is not in Alaska. 

Colonel Carter. No, sir; the $1,500,000 is not in Alaska. They 
are deficiency items within the zone of the interior, authorized by 
section 616. 





LIST OF DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Taser. How much is it for Fort Belvoir? 
Colonel Carrer. A total of $158,925. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Fort Belvoir item for? 

Colonel Carrer. Alterations for buildings and construction of 
engineer and repair facilities. 

Mr. Taner. What else? 

Colonel Carrer. Valley Forge General Hospital, alteration and 
extension of Centralized Material Branch—there is an abbreviation 
here, let me check that—Centralized Material Branch, $76,475. 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

Colonel Carrer. Fort Knox, Ky.: Construction of hangar, 
$199,963. 

Sioux Ordnance Depot: Breakdown buildings and a barricade for 
receiving station, $122,757. 

Fort Bragg, N. C.: Three wash racks, grease pits, and gasoline 
dispensing system, $94,544. 

Sharp General Depot: Boiler house and heating installation, and 
installation of a crane, $224,561. 

Camp Stewart, Ga.: Reconstruction of repair shop destroyed by 
fire, $121,708. 

Fort Hood, Tex.: Rehabilitation of six bathhouses, $79,681. 

Camp Wellfleet, Kansas City: Site facilities for anti-aircraft units, 
$102,826. 

Fort Devens, Mass.: Warehouses for Armor Security Agency 
School, $120,000. 

Fort Monroe, Va.: Extension and construction of cold-storage 
facilities, $194,590; a total of $1,496,030. The balance of $3,970 is 
unidentified. 

Now, of the $4,973,500 on page 1129 there is a programed deficiency 
under Public Law 759, Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska, $1,275,000. 

Mr. Taser. What is that for? 

Colonel Carrer. Utilities and diversion of Clear Creek. 

Fort Richardson utilities, $567,500, and Whittier, Alaska, central 
heating and power plant utilities, $3,131,000; a total of $4,973,500. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Davis. The only question I have is, Were these items con- 
sidered insignificant, and is that why they were not put in the justi- 
: fications in the first place? 

Colonel Carrer. They were authorized but not appropriated for, 
and at the time these books were prepared the identifications were 
not complete, but we did have the total figure authorized and the 
total amount appropriated, and this figure is the difference. 
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Mr. Davis. When you ask for money there ought to be an explana- 
tion of it beforehand. 


Evrorpean CoMMAND 


WITNESS : 


COL. F. P. CAMPBELL, REPRESENTING GENERAL THOMAS HANDY, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE EUROPEAN COMMAND 


Mr. SHepparp. All right, we will take up the next item which is 
reflected on page 1130 of the justifications. You will present such 
statement as you have on this item. 

Colonel Carpwe.u. Colonel Campbell of the European Command 
will present his part. 

Colonel Campsety. I am Colonel Campbell, representing Genera! 
Thomas Handy, commander in chief of the European command. 
I should like to present a statement from General Handy. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well; you may do so. 

Colonel Campsetu. I will not read it unless the committee desires it. 
This statement should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TAX ON AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 


Mr. Manon. Provide a statement to the committee with respect to 
the present status of the tax situation existing in France between the 
United States and France. Give us the background of the matter 
and all of the facts and circumstances. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel CarpWELL. We will provide that for your use. It will be 
classified. 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Taser. You better tell us what is being done about it, if any- 
thing. Maybe you can get a statement out of the State Department. 
That might put a drop of life in it, not more than a drop probably, 
but maybe that much. . 

Well, a sledge hammer is the only way you get action out of the 
State Department. 

Colonel Carpwe.Lu. The committee understands that these agree- 
ments are made by the State Department, not by the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; we understand that, but we understand, as Mr. 
Sikes has pointed out, that the American Government and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer has tried to help infuse life through ECA and otherwise 
into the various nations of Western Europe, and it does seem this tax 
thing is carrying this too far. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ARMY FIELD FORCES 


First ARMY 


WITNESSES 


COL. LIONEL INGRAM, DEPUTY ENGINEER, FIRST ARMY 
BRIG. GEN. CALVIN DeWITT, Jr., ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparb. Gentlemen, if there is no further general discussion, 
I would like to have the committee’s permission to take up the next 
item, Army Field Forces. I would like to have the statement first 
and then open it for discussion on the part of the membership of the 
committee. We will proceed with the requirement for the First 
Army. Who is going to justify that item? 

Colonel Incram. Colonel Ingram. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you give vour name and rank? 

Colonel InGram. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lionel Ingram 
deputy engineer, First Army, representing Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, commanding general of that army. The headquarters of the 
First Army is at Fort Jay, Governors Island, New York City. 

The First Army area consists of the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, and New Jersey. This is 118,657 square miles of land area or 
approximately 4 percent of that of the United States. It has a coast 
line of approximately 930 miles. 

In this area live 29,000,000 people or approximately 19% percent of 
the Nation’s population. The population density is 244 persons per 
square mile of land against a national population density of approxi- 
mately 50 persons per square mile of land. This concentration of 
population, in the large cities, will run as high as 25,000 persons per 
square mile, as in New York City. 

As an indication of the importance of this area, from an industrial 
standpoint, it is to be noted that 27 percent of the United States 
internal revenue collections come from these eight States. This area 
also contains, by numbers, about 32 percent of the manufacturing 
plants in the United States. 

This area is extremely important from the standpoint of population, 
wealth, and productivity. Its harbors and transportation facilities 
are absolutely essential to the support of any foreign military 
campaign. 

There are 15 active Army stations in this area under the command 
of the First Army. Of these 15 stations, one, Fort Ethan Allen, is 
being transferred to the jurisdiction of the Air Force. Upon mobili- 
zation, three more, the Boston Army Base, Fort Hamilton, and Camp 
Kilmer will revert to the control of the Chief of Transportation for 
use as, and in support of, ports of embarkation. Seven others, Forts 
Banks, Hancock, Jay, Slocum, Totten, Wadsworth, and Williams are 
small posts formerly utilized as harbor defense posts. None is capable 
of expansion; nor is it desirable to expand them. They are at present 
utilized as headquarters, schools or stations for antiaircraft artillery 
units which will be deployed tactically to defend New York, Boston, 
Niagara and other important target areas. 
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The four remaining stations are the large training camps of this 
army. They are Fort Devens, Fort Dix, Camp Edwards, and Pine 
Camp. 

Of the 15 stations in this Army area, funds are being requested for 
only six—Fort Devens, Fort Dix, Camp Edwards, Fort Jay, Camp 
Kilmer, and Pine Camp. Camp Wellfleet is a subpost of Camp 
Edwards. 

These six stations, including Camp Wellfleet, contain 152,382 acres 
of land which cost the Government originally $6,346,389. The total 
original cost to the Government for construction at these six stations 
was $229,367,712. The total cost of land and construction was 
$235,714,201. The present value based on reproduction would be 
considerably more than its original cost. 

The present total number of mobilization spaces available in this 
Army area is 136,022. This is approximately 50 percent of our 
mobilization requirement. At the present time our troop strength is 
64,594 enlisted men. 

A total of $39,827,150 is being asked for in this military construc- 
tion program for the First Army area. Of this amount, $28,824,130 
is for permanent construction of barracks and supporting facilities, 
such as post, regimental, and battalion headquarters, BOQs, motor 
pool facilities, a fire station, a signal communication building, engineer 
shops, arms storage buildings, and QM warehouses. 

These buildings are to be constructed of reinforced concrete frame 
or steel frame, with masonry walls and precasts concrete roofs. 

Seven million twenty-five thousand two hundred dollars is for tem- 
porary barracks and supporting facilities, such as regimental and 
battalion administrative buildings, regimental and battalion store- 
houses, regimental dispensary and chapel, battalion classrooms and 
recreation buildings, BOQ’s, mess halls, a service club, a warehouse, 
a fire station, latrines, and bath houses. These buildings are to be 
constructed of wood. 

Two million one hundred and ninety-nine thousand seven hundred 
dollars is for training facilities. This construction will be of wood 
frame except in one case where steel frame with wood curtain walls 
will be used. 

One million seven hundred and seventy-eight thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars is for the acquisition of 18,047 acres of land to be 
used as training areas. 

It is estimated that this program will provide adequate training 
areas and facilities for mobilization and it definitely will increase the 
mobilization base by 10,500 spaces. 

This concludes my general introductory statement. If the com- 
mittee interposes no objection, I shall proceed to discuss the individual 
construction projects by posts. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AT FORT ETHAN ALLEN 


Mr. SHerparp. Before you leave the general statement, with 


reference to Ethan Allen to be transferred to the byron of the 
Air Force, what is the general physical condition of those properties? 


Colonel Incram. The physical condition of the properties at Fort 
Ethan Allen is very good, except it is a very small post in an extremely 
cold climate and limited in area. 
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Mr. SHepparD. How much is it going to be necessary to put into 
that place in the rehabilitation of the existing buildings? 

Colonel INcram. At Ethan Allen? 

Mr. SHepparD. Yes. That is the one you are leaving. 

Colonel Incram. I could not answer that question. I do not have 
the figures on what it will cost. But I do not believe it will amount 
to very much in view of the fact the buildings are now in fairly good 
shape. 

Mr. SHepparpD. You have kept them up over the period of your 
occupancy? 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And they have been in constant use? 

Colonel Ingram. They have been used for the National Guard, the 
ORC units, and things of that sort. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Does the same response apply to Fort Hamilton, 
which will revert to the control of the Chief of Transportation? 

Colonel Incram. Fort Hamilton is now in an exceptionally fine state 
of repair. Camp Kilmer is at present being completely rehabilitated. 


PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION—COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. In your statement on page 2 you say— 


These buildings are to be constructed of reinforced concrete frame or steel frame 
with masonry walls and precast concrete roofs. 

Should I interpret this statement to mean it will be a poured concrete 
job? 

Colonel INcram. Yes, sir. That is permanent construction. 

Colonel Carrer. That is the standard design he is referring to. 
The description there is slightly different from the previous descrip- 
tions, but there is no difference between this and the definition given 
by General Nold. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then, even though it would not be possible under 
the interpretation of the words literally, some deviation is going to be 
permitted in this area in order to take advantage of any reduction in 
cost you can make? 

Colonel Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. I want that in the record for clarification purposes. 

Upon what determination was that based; who determined that 
these buildings were to be constructed of concerte? 

Colonel Incram. Camp Kilmer is a temporary camp; it is not one 
of the permanent camps to be retained in the Army. It is purely and 
simply a mobilization requirement, and the determination was made 
that there would be no permanent construction except at permanent 
installations where it could be justified by the peacetime Army. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you found you had other types of construction, 
such as wood, that you could use on a cheaper schedule, it would not 
prohibit you from the utilization of it; would it? 

Colonel InGram. No, sir. | 

Colonel Carter. That will be done in that case, as in all of the 
other cases. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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DETERMINATION OF CONTINUED USE 


Mr. SHepparD. Do you have a survey board, for arriving at the 
diminishing returns, that you send around to camps for appraising 
the ones for rehabilitation, modification, improvements, or continued- 
use purposes? 

Colonel Incram. Can you give us the criteria on that, Colonel 
Weinert? 

Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, what I am trying to say is this: 
We all know there is a point in any structure where it reaches the 
end of the so-called diminishing returns concept. Someone in 
authority, I presume, has to establish that, or do you just let Nature 
take its course? 

Colonel Wernert. I cannot answer that question. - The Army has 
to make that determination. 

Colonel Carrer. I can give you some information. 

Mr. SHepparp. To me, I think it is of considerable importance, 
because there is a considerable volume, as we have gone through these 
hearings, of structures that you are going to use now, because you 
almost have to use them; but as I interpret the hearings, you are 
using them and they are going downhill and out. So that there 
must be some criteria upon which you proceed where somebody in 
authority would say ‘“‘All right, we are not going to spend another 
dollar on that building, because we are not going to get our money 
back.” 

Mr. Taner. That depends on when they think the strategic ap- 
proach to the end arrives. 

Mr. Suepparp. | would still like to have the names of those gentle- 
men, because they are certainly very eminent in the field of psychol- 
ogy, to say the least. 

Colonel Carrer. There is no such board as such. The Army com- 
manders have authority up to a certain point to declare buildings 
uneconomically repairable and permit their sale and destruction after 
going through a fairly lengthy procedure. Above those limits—I 
think the limit is $100,000—it comes to the Department of the Army 
and the situations are reviewed and approvals obtained. Under the 
situation foday, we have had to keep everything we possibly could; so 
we have not gone out looking for things that we could destroy, because 
we need them. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if we wanted to find out if it had 
passed the point of diminishing return on the investment, we would go 
right down and get the commander of the post? 

Colonel Carter. It is the Army commander. That is recom- 
mended by the station commander and surveyed by the Army com- 
mand staff, and he makes a survey and sends technical people to go 
over those different items. For example, at Fort Benning they 
have been trying to get rid of some old sheds for years, and they have 
recently approved that because obviously nothing could be done 
about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Fort Devens, Mass. 


Mr. Suepparp. Now you have some statements you want to make 
about the Army’s requirement at Fort Devens? 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. If I may, I have a short general state- 
ment here on Fort Devens. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed. 

We will first insert pages 11, 12, and 13 of the justifications at this 
point in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fort Devens, Mass. 





Authorization A ppropria- 


Project Project title icons nae epee 


No. | . 9 
| Status | Amount |Unfinancea Year 1952 





A104-19 | Rail training facilities (emergency type) !__.| New------ $214, 200 | 214, 200 $214, 200 
A104-21 | Training facilities (emergency type) !_..-.--|~- q 306, 000 306, 000 


Total 4 520, 200 | 


1 Individually justified. 
FACTUAL DATA 


Station location.— Approximately 30 miles north of Worcester, Mass. 


Station mission.—Reactivated 1950 as class I station for training, staging, and 
ASA School. 


Initial occupancy.—1917. 


> Sa: § (PS epee Re 
Acres leased _ _ - - 
Government owned 


PROJECT NO. Ai04-19. RAIL TRAINING FACILITIES 
Project description 


This project proposes the construction of temporary type shops to train Trans- 
portation Corps personnel, 
Basis of requirement 

The present facilities at Fort Devens are inadequate to meet the greatly in- 
creased training programs for Transportation Corps rail units in operation, 
maintenance and repair of rail equipment. The shop buildings are required for 
instructional purposes to provide progressive practical training beyond that con- 
ducted on the classroom level. These shops will be used for the steam locomotive, 
Diesel electric locomotive, railroad rolling stock such as two- and four-axle freight 
equipment. One shop building will contain heavy woodworking, pattern making, 
and carpentry equipment for group instruction in such skills as bridge carpenters, 
car carpenters, pattern makers, cabinet makers, ete. Another shop will be used 
as a small machine shop equipped with small lathes, drill presses, boring machines, 
planners, stamping machines, etc., to be used in the maintenance of special types 
of equipment provided for training center use. 


Basis of estimate 





Authoriza- Appropria- 
tion tion 





Shops, 21,000 square feet, at $10.20 per square foot__.._.._.__......--- $214, 200 | $214, 200 
Penge MMIII hace | 214, 200 | 214, 200 
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PROJECT NO. Al04-21. TRAINING FACILITIES 
Project description 


Construction of additional training facilities to meet the requirements of the 
Army under current mobilization as follows: 
Confidence course (2). 
Flatcar mock-up (2) 
Boxcar mock-up (2). 
Bleachers, portable (2,000 seats). 
Classrooms (220-seat) (17). 
Basis of requirement 
. The proposed facilities, shown under “Basis of estimate,” are required at this 
station to expedite training activities for the expanding Army. 
Basis of estimate 
I ia eS mint nibs Shien st hicdkwain ween nee ice bn $306, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Incram. Fort Devens, located 30 miles north of Worcester, 
Mass., on 9,838 acres of Government-owned land, was initially occu- 
pied in 1917. During World War II the installation was an Infantry, 
Engineer Amphibious, WAC, and ASF training center. The present 
mission is a reception center, Army Security School, Food Service 
School, and a training center for a regimental combat team. The 
proposed mobilization mission of the station is a reception center, 
ASA School, Quartermaster UTC, Transportation Corps UTC, and 
training of nondivisional General Reserve units such as ASA, Ord- 
nance, Finance, and Military Police. 

The reason for the change in the proposed mission from that of 
World War II is that the existing acreage is insufficient to meet the 
requirements of an Infantry training center. 

During World War II the strength at the post on September 30, 
1943, was 2,433 officer and 21,938 enlisted personnel. The present 
strength as of July 31, 1951 was 1,189 officer and 17,254 enlisted 
personnel. The proposed mobilization strength is 3,600 officer and 
36,100 enlisted personnel. 

Subsequent to June 30, 1946, when the post was declared inactive, 
a considerable number of buildings and recreational facilities were 
occupied by Massachusetts State College and Harvard University, 
under terms of a permit, for the education and housing of former 
servicemen. These facilities were recaptured by the Government in 
1949 upon the termination of the permit. The post was reactivated 
in 1950, with the advent of the Korean conflict, and considerable 
rehabilitation work was accomplished. 

At present there are at Fort Devens 1,290 permanent and 23,293 
temporary barracks spaces, 1,053 temporary BOQ spaces, 111 perma- 
nent and 708 temporary family quarters, and 674 hospital beds. 

The Government has an investment in Fort Devens of $38,783,894 
based on original costs. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 


We propose to construct there the following major items: The first 
is rail training facilities consisting of a 21,000-square-foot shop build- 
ing to house the shop for the repair of steam locomotives, Diesel loco- 
motives, two-and four-axle rolling stock, carpentry and patternmaking 











r 
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shops and machine shop. The other facilities asked for are training 
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facilities to the amount of $306,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all reflected in the breakdown on pages 2410 
and 2411 of the justifications? 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean when you say “Army security 
unit’? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RAILWAY TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Where is this transportation training taking place 
now? We have some installations for that now? 

Colonel Incram. The present facility—the training that will be done 
there is not taking place now at all. It is a mobilization requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the Transportation Corps has training units. 

General DeWirr. I can answer that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Identify yourself for the record. 

General DeWirr. General DeWitt, representing General Harmon. 

This is a mobilization requirement for the training of railway units. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “mobilization requirement,” that is 
after M-day is declared? 

General DeWirr. After M-day; yes, sir. This will take care of 
the additional units that will be organized at M-day and prior to 
M plus six. The unit that we have there training is integrated very 
closely with the railroads of the country, and we have a nominal 
arrangement with the various railways whereby the men in these 
various units we have are taken by the railways to train. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, it amounts to on-the-ground 
training; they go right out with the repair crews and work in the 
shops and everything right inside the railway? 

General DeWirt. Yes, sir. We have that going on right now in 
Baltimore, with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. But in regard to the 
building, we have the shop equipment for the building. We want the 
building and want it now so that we can build the building and install 
the machinery when required, so that we can give these men sufficient 
preliminary training within the shop so that they can go out and at 
the same time benefit by their training with the railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does it take to train a patternmaker? 

General DeWirr. I will have to answer that question in this way: 
The training will have to be split, depending on the skill of the men, 
between Devens and the shop of the railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, to make a skilled patternmaker 
takes quite some few years? 

General DeWirr. Quite a long time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Probably longer than the length of enlistment of 
men now in the service. 


WORLD WAR II RAILWAY TRAINING 


What did you do for patternmakers during World War II? 

General DeWirr. Many of those skills we were able to get from the 
railroads. 

Mr. Scrivner. What makes you think you won’t be able to get 
them this time? 
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General DeWirr. There are many of those that we did not get in 
World War II. 

Mr. Scrivner. You got what you needed, apparently; you got 
enough to win the war. 

General DeWirr. No, sir. We had to do a lot of training during 
World War II. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you got enough to win the war. How many 
patternmakers did you train during World War II for this railroad 
work? 

General DeWirr. I cannot answer the question as to pattern- 
makers. We had 

Mr. Taser. You had to requisition them out of the railroads 
anyway; did you not? That is the way you got them? 

General DeWrrr. Not all of them, because the railroads could not 
spare them. We had quite a large training requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are now going to do the same thing you did 
before. You have railroad units already organized, and you are 
going to bring in men almost as efficient, and while this might be one 
of those fine things, everything else being equal and we did not have 
other places to spend money and had all of the time in the world, this 
would be all right; but I have been around railroads a little bit and I 
have been in the patternmaking shop a little bit, and this thing is just 
fantastic. 

General DeWrrr. We have found in our experience with the rail- 
roads that we have had to train a lot of green men in various railway 
operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that in Korea, because Korea is a 
twilight thing; we are in war and we are not in war, and you have 
not vet reached out the long arm of the military to grab and take in a 
lot of railroad and transportation units. I can understand thai, but 
we are talking now about M-day for the all-out effort; are we not? 
Is not that what you refer to when you say ‘“‘mobilization’’? 

General DeWirt. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. When that time comes, everything is going to 
go—I do not care whether it is in the railroad or in a bank—and you 
will then be able, through your draft law, to get the skills you need, 
and there will only be enough left with civilian industry barely to 
keep its wheels rolling to meet the demands. 

General DeWirr. In taking all of the railroad people, our experi- 
ence in the last war was that of the first units that were shipped out a 
large proportion were skilled men. From then on they had a terrific 
manpower shortage. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Surely they had. I can show you men in the 
military service right now who are experienced railroad workers, 
but you do not have them in railroad operation; you nave them in 
infantry units; you have them in artillery units; you have them in 
ordnance units and all that. But they are railroad men who have 
been engineers, firemen, chief clerks, and everything under the sun, 
but they are not being assigned to transportation work now. I 
imagine you probably have some patternmarkers over in Infantry 
some place, too. But if this is a sample of some of the construction 
money you are asking us to put into this bill—and in the shortness 
of time we cannot go into every detail as much as we would like—it 
looks to me like somebody is putting us over the barrel. 
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Mr. Taser. Would not they have the facilities in the shops of the 
New York Central or Pennsylvania Railroad or Union Pacifie or 
almost any of them where they could train people for any such activity 
as you have, where they would be glad to do it for a minor part of 
what you propose to spend in this set-up? 

General DeWirr. Yes, sir. That plan was followed in the last 
war, and we plan to do it in this war. 
Mr. Taser. Why would you need this, then? 









































PRELIMINARY TRAINING 


General DeWrrr. The purpose of this is to take green men and give 
them sufficient skill so that they can benefit by their training in the 
railroad shops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to that question again. I do not 
know what kind of instructors you would have or where you would 
get them, but if | were going to take in men on a job like that, whether 
it was patternmakers, cabinetmakers, bridge carpenters, car car- 
penters, or anything else, and I was called upon to teach them that 
skill, if I were a car carpenter, | would rather take a man from scratch 
who had not been told anything about it and teach him right from 
scratch than a man who had a little smattering betore he ever came to 
me; because it is quite possible that whoever had him 1n the first place 
might not follow the same practices I follow, and I would have to 
“unlearn” him and “relearn” him—if you understand what I mean. 

I still maintain, if this is a fair sample of the programs you have, 
why, we are over a barrel. 

General DeWrrr. That scheme has been followed of training men 
we send to Korea, and it has worked out fairly well so far. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, because you still have the majority of the 
men still in the shops. And you are going to get every one you want 
the next time you mobilize, because there is not going to be any if’s, 
and’s, and but’s about it, because this next one is going to be for keeps, 
and you won't have any trouble getting cabinetmakers, car carpenters, 
or bridge carpenters. 

That is all I have. 





CONFIDENCE-COURSE TRAINING 





Mr. Davis. Inasmuch as this is the first project of this type, I 

would like to have somebody tell me a little about what is involved in 
this confidence course. I think I know what you mean by flatcar and 
boxcar mock-ups, but 1 would like to know just what you do. 
Colonel Incram. Flatcar and boxcar mock-ups are simply false flat- 
é cars or boxcars which we use to train troops how to properly load 
equipment, to make them more efficient in the handling of equipment 
and saving our transportation; further, how to protect supplies so 
that they will be properly loaded in such a way that they won’t be 
shifting about and damage the supplies. 

The confidence course is a course quite similar to your obstacle 
course we had in the last war, to which we have added a number of 
additional features to develop confidence in the individual and develop 
him physically. They have certain items in this obstacle course, such 
as barriers built for them to climb over, which are quite high, and 
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they have to skin down a rope like a monkey, and things of that sort, 
in order to improve the man’s confidence in himself and his ability 
to overcome these obstacles. That course is regular training for all 
troops going overseas, regardless of the type of troops they are. 


CAR MOCK-UP COST 


Mr. Davis. Do you contemplate building something special for 
these mock-up things, or are they actually unusable equipment that 
has been used that you bring in there and make them stationary to 
train them? 

Colonel Incram. No, sir. We expect to build something entirely 
new. It is more or less a platform in the case of the flatear of the size 
and proportions of a flatcar, so that they learn to tie the equipment 
down just as they would on a railway car. And on a boxcar, the same 
thing. 

Mr. Suepparp. But there are no wheels on it? 

Colonel Ingram. There are no wheels on it, but it is put up at 
flatcar height so that it would be at the height it normally would be 
on the rails. 

Mr. Davis. That ought to be a minor item. What do you plan to 
spend on something like that? 

Colonel Incram. They are about $2,500 each. 

Mr. Davis. What would it cost you to get hold of an outdated car? 

Colonel INeGram. I doubt seriously whether we could get hold of 
them. We might be able to. That has not been looked into at all. 
I imagine it would.cost you just about as much. 

Mr. Taser. Your whole picture on that would be that the gage is 
different, is it not, over there than it is here? 

Colonel Incram. ‘lhese will be built according to the standard 
transportation cars for the various theaters. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have your variation of requirements in this 
mock-up insofar as dimensions pertain? 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where actually they do not happen to be available 
in this country, because we use certain standard ones whether for a 
lumber-train operation or a small mine operation? 

Colonel InGram. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We have the standard-gage operation. So, if you 
utilize the suggestion of my colleague, you would have to have the 
track to bring it in on that dimension, and you only have the standard 
concept and are not deviating to the concepts that prevail throughout 
Europe. At least, that is my interpretation of it. 

Colonel INcram. That is true. 


Fort Drx, N. J. 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item, Fort Dix. 

I want to compliment you on your first presentation. If the balance 
of them are as good, you are not going to be bothered by many 
questions from me. 

Wewill insert pages 14, 15,16 and 19 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. , 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Fort Dix, New JERSEY 





Authorization | Appropris- 
Project title } | tion, fiscal 
Status Amount |Unfinanced| Ye 1952 











A105-8 | Barracks (225-man) (27) yew $14, 580,000 ($14, 580,000 | $14, 580, 000 
A105-11 | Battalion headquarters (6) _- pa baat 852, 216 852, 216 852, 216 
A105-12 | Regimental headquarters and supply (1) _ a ee 354, 127 | 354, 127 
A105-19 | Regimental motor-pool dispatch offices (2)... ase eit 14, 400 | 14, 400 
A105-18 | Motor-repair shops (2)...._....-.-.-.------- 105, 600 | 105, 600 
A105-20 | Gasoline stations (2) ad | 9, 600 9, 600 | 
A105-21 | Oil-storage building (2) ios ‘NA 10, 800 10, 800 | 
A105-25 | Bachelor officers’ | 432, 000 432, 000 
A105-24 | Fire station (3-st nee ad 106, 987 106, 987 
A105-26 | Post Godaaman and administration |_- aca 285, 600 | 285, 600 | 

building. | | 
A105—43 | Post motor-repair shop, third echelon 7 Eee 70, 200 | 70, 200 
A105-44 | Signal communication building. : ee et 82, 000 | 82, 000 | 
A105-45 | Regimental classroom and arms- storage a= a 1,008,000 | 1,008, 000 | | 


; building. | 
rye ts \Post engineer shops (2)........---.-.------- | 129, 600 i ag 129, 600 | 
| 





A105-32 | Quartermaster administration building !- - -_| _- _..| 1,600, 000 1, 600, 000 
A105-39 | 7. spi pawns 8, 316, 000 8 316, 000 | 8, 316, 000 
oad Training facilities !.__........_.._......_.._|__-do__..___| 1,994,500 | 1,994,500} 1,994,500 


| Mad sete Ta ies beast 


digs es i SS : __} 29,951, 630 | 29,951,630 | 29, 951, 630 
i | t 





1 Individually justified. 
2 Justification in Army Medical Service Section. 


FACTUAL DATA 


Station location.—Thirty miles south of Trenton, N. J. 
Station mission.—Infantry division post. 
Initial occupancy.—1919. 


Size 
RR S95) ip Staves eas ey Ci ie ee eS Se A id 33, 214 
0 


Acres leased 
Government-owned 


PROJECT NO. 105-32, QUARTERMASTER ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
Project description: 

Construction of a permanent two-story Quartermaster administration building, 
80 by 800 feet, to accommodate the following Quartermaster functions: clothing 
issue, storage and sales; wood and metal shop; classification; shoe-repair shop; 
C. and E. shops; office-machine repair; and Quartermaster offices. Frame will 
be of structural steel or reinforced concrete; exterior walls will be masonry units, 
furred and finished with wallboard, and painted on the interior as required; roof 
will be built-up or asbestos shingles as required to harmonize with post facilities; 
partitions will be masonry units, painted; and floors will be concrete with appro- 
priate finishes. 

Basis of requirement: 


The post Quartermaster administrative offices are presently housing in a per- 
manent two-story administrative building located in the center of post engineer 
activities, and approximately half mile from the nearest Quartermaster warehouse 
and railhead. This building would be occupied by the post engineer adminis- 
trative office upon release by the post Quartermaster. The other Quartermaster 
functions are presently occupying various mobilization-type warehouses scattered 
throughout the post. Some of these warehouses were erected in 1917 and are in 
very poor condition. The use of mechanical lifts, hoists, or carts is not possible 
due to the inadequate design of foundation and floors. 


Basis of estimate 


Quartermaster administration building (128,000 square feet floor 
space at $12.50 per square foot) __.. $1, 600, 000 
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PROJECT NO, Al05-40, TRAINING FACILITIES 


Project description: 


Construction of additional training facilities to meet the requirements of the 
Army under current mobilization, as follows: 


Rifle grenade courses Platoon problem course 
Practice mortar ranges Landscape rifle target 
Proficiency test courses Field firing-exercise courses 
KD range, 100 targets 57-millimeter-75-millimeter recoilless 
Infiltration course rifle range 

Squad problem course Machine-gun transition range 
Machine-gun range, 1,000 inches (100) Bleachers, portable 

Pistol range, 50 targets Classrooms 

Close combat Range control, electronic 
Combat-in-cities course Real estate, 16,000 acres 
Transition range and assault, rifle Submachine-gun range 


Mortar range 
Basis of requirement: 


The proposed facilities are required in connection with the training of the ex- 
panding Army. Personnel to be trained include those of an Infantry Reserve 
Training Corps, Ordnance units, and Adjutant General units, 


Basis of estimate 





Authorization | Appropriation 





ble ity sassobir sbiiiidanbndatghalidseibatle 94, § $394, 500 





GENERAL STATEMENT 





Colonel Incram. Fort Dix, located 30 miles south of Trenton, N.J., 
on 33,214 acres of Government-owned land, was initially occupied 
in 1919. During World War II the installation was a staging area. 
The present mission is an Infantry training center. The proposed 
mission of the post is Infantry division training center, Infantry re- 
placement training center, and the training of nondivisional general 
Reserve units such as Ordnance, Adjutant General, and Transporta- 
tion Corps. 

In view of the fact that the staging area is now located at Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., and that Fort Dix is ideally suited for training, the 
proposed mission of the post has been changed accordingly from what 
it was in World War II. 

During World War II the strength of the post as of 30 September 
1943 was 1,646 officer and 19,590 enlisted personnel. On 31 July 1951 
the strength was 1,464 officer and 25,549 enlisted personnel. The 
proposed permanent strength is 1,465 officer and 14,654 enlisted per- 
sonnel. The proposed mobilization strength is 5,180 officer and 51,800 
enlisted personnel. 

Fort Dix has been in continual use for military purposes since 1919. 
However, there are at present only 566,971 square feet of permanent 
buildings as contrasted to 7,069,197 square feet of temporary build- 
ings. Included in these buildings are 300 permanent and 29,914 
temporary barracks spaces, 6 permanent and 808 temporary BO 
spaces, 36 permanent and 634 temporary quarters and 872 hospita 
beds. 

The Government has an investment of $61,591,625 at Fort Dix 
based on original costs. 
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Colonel Incram. It is proposed to construct there barracks and 
facilities of a permanent nature for 6,075 men, with supporting facili- 
ties such as battalion headquarters, regimental headquarters, and 
regimental supply depot. Of the buildings that would be there, 
there will be a Quartermaster building and a 750-bed hospital and 
training facilities. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. SuHepparp. I notice you have a total of 33,214 acres. Do you 
propose to buy any additional land for expansion? 

Colonel Incram. Yes; it is expected to buy 16,000 acres of land at 
Fort Dix. 

Mr. SHepparD. On what page of the justifications is that particular 
land item reflected? 

Colonel Incram. The land item is reflected on page 19, under the 
item ‘‘'Training facilities.”’ 

Mr. Taser. 16,000 acres at $1,600,000? 

Colonel Incram. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. I would like to have you get a little more fully into the 
necessity for this expenditure. You are proposing $30 million worth 
of construction and $1,600,000 worth of land to put this station into a 
new category. All of it is new construction, $30 million worth of it. 


CHANGE IN USE OF POST 


Now will you give us more information about the absolute necessity 
for changing Fort Dix from its present use to the new use for which 
there must be so much costly construction? Why can you not carry 


out the activities of that area with your present facilities? 

Colonel InGram. The major part of this construction, Mr. Sikes, 
is for permanent barracks buildings to accommodate 14,654 enlisted 
personnel, which is the pro rata share of the 630,000-man Army, 
which we propose to have in peacetime. 

At the present time the only space there is for about 300 individuals 
in permanent buildings. The buildings that we have now are getting 
pretty old and the cost of maintenance is high. This is a permanent 
station just as much as Fort Bragg is, or Fort Benning, or Fort Sill, 
and other places. It is the major permanent Army facility in the 
whole of the New York area, for New York, New Jersey, and the New 
England States. 

Mr. Sikes. I understand you have taken on new activities. Did 
I misunderstand you? It has heretofore been a port of embarkation ; 
is that right? 

Colonel INcram. In World War II it was used primarily for that. 

Mr. Sikes. And you are changing the status of the post to require 
a lot of additional expenditures. Where were the men being trained 
up to this time? There has not been any appreciable change in the 
service; where are these men being trained now? 

Colonel Incram. We are training quite a large number at Fort 
Dix at the present time. We actually have sufficient housing there, 
but it is not a permanent nature. 
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HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. How long would the housing facilities which are there 
now meet your requirements; 5 years? 

Colonel Incram. The housing would last 5 years or longer, if 
properly maintained. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it necessary to build more at this time instead 
of 5 years from now? 

Colonel Incram. We have a mobilization requirement which is 
going to be greater than can be met with the present facilities. And 
the policy is, where possible, to build a lower-maintenance type of 
construction than exists there. This will assist in meeting the 
mobilization base. This will add 6,075 additional spaces without the 
destruction of the present facilities, and will increase the over-all 
mobilization capacity of Fort Dix which will 

Mr. Srxes. Are you building, primarily building for the mobiliza- 
tion requirements, or to meet your present-day needs? 

Colonel Incram. We are building for both, Mr. Sikes. Eventually 
we are going to have, if we meet this mobilization requirement, and 
we do not build any permanent type of buildings, we are going to 
have to build to meet the need. 

Mr. Sixes. If there should not be the mobilization requirement 
you expect, you will move into this new construction? 

Colonel Incram. Eventually, yes; in order to be able to reduce the 
maintenance cost on some of these buildings. 

Mr. Sixes. This is not just a gamble against the mobilization 
taking place within the near future? 

Colonel Incram. It is understood, of course, that eventually, as a 
permanent post, and as these buildings deteriorate to such an extent 
that it would not be reasonable to try to repair them further 

Colonel CarpwE LL. I was just going to say what you started to 
express, that this is a part of the mobilization base, a part of the 
increment against the time when the permanent Army will be housed 
in permanent, less maintenance cost, structures. 








NECESSITY FOR ADDITIONAL LAND 


Mr. Sikes. You already have some 30,000 acres of land? 

Colonel Incram. 33,000 acres of land, plus. 

Mr. Sikes. 33,000. 

Colonel INGRAM. 33,214. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it necessary to have 16,000 more acres? 

Colonel Incram. At the present time we have sufficient land for 
the in-training area, which takes about 11,000 acres, including the 
cantonment area, maybe a little more than 11,000—that is an esti- 
mate. The remainder, or practically all is surrounded by small-arm 
training facilities, and there is no area left in there for tactical training 
above the size of a squad or a platoon. We have to have an area 
where we can train a tactical unit, the size of aregiment. That is the 
purpose of this additional land, and also these facilities for training 
will be needed for mobiization. Then we have recently had to give 
up a part of the area in order that the Air Force could extend one of 
their runways. There is now no place for artillery training. 
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Mr. Suepparp. If you did not have this expansion at Fort Dix 
where would you go? You would have to purchase land sonewhere 
else? 

Colonel Incram. Yes; we would have. 

Colonel Carter. And may I add there is no area in that section 
available. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Insofar as the over-all picture itself is concerned, 
with the staging of that base, the program now before the committee 
you feel offers the best advantage? 

Colonel Incram. That is right. 

Mr. SuepparD. And you do not have any place that is more suit- 
able for this purpose than this particular location? 

Colonel Carter. That is correct. 


RARRACK SPACES 


Mr. Tarer. How many such spaces do you have at Fort Dix? 

Colonel Incram. At Fort Dix currently we have 2,984 barrack 
spaces—pardon me, I mean 29,841 spaces for enlisted personnel— 
roughly 30,000. 

Mr. Taser. And this set-up that you are asking for permits of —— 

Colonel InGram. I am sorry. That is the wrong page in the book. 
It is 30,214 spaces. 

Mr. Taper. This was used on a very large scale in the First World 
War, and it was used on a very large scale in the second war. With 
all that you have there for what you are planning, can you not get 
along on the same barrack spaces that you had before? 

Colonel Incram. The mobilization requirement, Mr. Taber, is 
51,800. 

Mr. Taser. 51,800? 

Colonel Incram. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. These barracks replacements against the barrack-space 
figure, according to this book, 6,125. Are these barrack spaces on 
that requirement basis, or are they on your usual practice? 

Colonel INcram. This is on the basis of 72 square feet; but this is 
on the basis of peacetime requirement. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Incram. The wartime requirement is 60 square feet pei 
man. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Inaram. Which would increase that 

Mr. Taser. Twenty percent. 

Colonel Ineram. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Is this a replacement item, or is it an extension item? 

Colonel Incram. It is an extension item. 





HOSPITALS 


Mr. Taser. This $8 million for the hospital, 750 beds; is that a 
replacement item or a new one? 

Colonel Carpwetu. Mr. Chairman, may we put off the discussion 
of the hospital until the Surgeon is here? There are seven of them 
in the program and they are all justified on the same basis. 
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Mr. SHepparp. When will you have them available? 

Colonel Carpwe.u. The Surgeon? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; when will you have him available; before you 
conclude your presentation? 

Colonel CarpWELL. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will that be satisfactory, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Yes; as long as the question is put to him; that is all. 

Colonel CarpweE tL. It will be. 

Mr. Taser. And allow him to tell us why it is needed. I had sup- 
posed that this place had quite considerable hospital facilities. I have 
heard that from people who have been there, and it would seem to me 
that this is a replacement item—— 

Colonel INGram. It is a new item. 

Mr. Taper. An extension? 

Colonel INGram. It is to replace the old Tilton Hospital, which has 
been converted into family quarters. 

Colonel CarpWE.Lu. May I just make this suggestion? 

Mr. Taser. Certainly. 

Colonel Carpwetu. The Surgeon would give more details, but gen- 
erally speaking the hospitals which are in this program are a part of 
the Armed Forces hospitalization program, which was worked up by 
the three services and approved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
approved by the President. 

Some of these hospitals are not designed to specifically take care 
only of the station involved; they are to take care of the surrounding 
area. Whether that is particularly true of Fort Dix, I cannot say, 
but that is the reason I would like to discuss the construction and 
location of the seven hospitals as an over-all thinking with the Surgeon 
General. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you have a presentation involved 
here, a requirement for seven hospitals which have been laid down 
following a general policy and under that procedure you do not have 
at this time available an official who is to discuss it, but you will 
have before the committee someone who is authorized to answer 
questions in that regard. 

Colonel CarpweE Lu. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 


COORDINATION WITH USE OF AIR FORCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. You have a place called McGuire. 

Colonel Incram. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Right near there that belongs to the Air Force. 

Colonel INGram. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. We were told that that was going to be used as a part 
of the port of embarkation or something of that character for the 
Air Force, and that there were considerable barrack facilities in con- 
nection with that, not only in this program, but proposed. Can you 
give us any picture on that? 

Colonel INGram. I can give you a little bit of information on that, 
Mr. Taber. They propose to put in their area their port of embarka- 
tion, in addition to a tactical wing they have there now, plus a recep- 
tion center. They expect to put there three different items on that 
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post. Those, of course, the Army will have nothing to do with. It 
just happens to be adjac ent to our property. 

Mr. Taper. I know, but I was just wondering, when that set-up 
was nearly empty, if the barracks would not be available because of its 
adjoining characteristics and for surplus demands on the part of the 
Army, or, do you ever do that? 

Colonel Carpwety. Yes. The Air Force is living at certain Army 
stations right now. 

Colonel INcram. We have a condition like that at Camp Edwards; 
the Air Force has 200 barracks occupied at the present time, and are 
asking 2,300 more spaces and probably more, in view of the fact that 
we would be immediately in need of them—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been here listening to testimony almost 
continuously since the 15th of last September, and perhaps some 
place we might, as I do, get a little confused in our memory, and no 
doubt we might be pardoned for it, but my recollection is now that 
one of the arguments for McGuire, or at least, one of the facts on 
which the transfer was made, was due to the fact that Fort Dix was 
an embarkation port, and that sounded perfectly logical. But now 
we find that Fort Dix is not going to be an embarkation, but a 
mobilization area; it is going to be used for training. 


TRAINING CENTERS PREVIOUSLY USED 


Now where have you been using any installation as a training center 
for these men? 

Colonel Incram. Pine Camp; Pine Camp is in New York— 

Mr. Taper. It is in the Adirondack Mountains? 

Colonel Incram. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. It is used for a health job, rather than training—— 

Colonel Incram. It is for winter maneuvering; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Evidently you have got some other area in that 
location. 

Colonel Incram. We have Camp Kilmer. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Was that camp used during the war? 

Colonel Inacram. During the last war it was used as a staging area. 

In addition we have Camp Bangs, which has now been broken up 
completely and taken away, and has been sold, a lot of the property 
has been sold to private individuals. We hope to be able to recapture 
warehouses and that will be about all that we can get. 

The Rockland General Hospital has been taken over by the State 
of New York. 

Fort Dix is to be used, Mr. Scrivner, as an emergency port of 
embarkation. We picked up the warehousing at Kilmer; as we can 
rebuild our buildings that we will eventually require 

Mr. Scrivner. That is at Kilmer? 


NECESSITY FOR EXPANSION AND REVAMPING POSTS 


Colonel Incram. No; the staging area will not be there. A site 
has not been definitely selected. At the moment the Transportation 
Corps is making a reconnaissance to try to determine an available site 
for it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Maybe this is just the practical situation that you 
are faced with, and I do not know that you ought to try to build up 
a training center in a heavily populated area. I do not know why 
it is necessary to train the men up there when you have got other 
installations all over the United States, where you can train divisions. 
And the sum of money which you are asking here no doubt is just the 
first figure. What you have said indicates that before we are through 
we are going to spend more than $29 million on Dix, plus the procure- 
ment of 16,000 acres of land. 

I do not think you can go out and sell the American public, with 
all the military installations through the country we have, that you 
ought to buy 16,000 additional acreas of land, especially when you 
are going to put an infantry division training center there. At least 
you have not sold me. 

And while you say that these new barracks are going to be replace- 
ment, and for mobilization, it is just common sense to say that just 
as soon as these new buildings are built they are going to be occupied 
and you are going to get out of the old. That is what will happen; 
you and I know that. 

Colonel Incram. We shall continue to maintain the old. 

Mr. Scrivner. But move into the new barracks. They would 
not be left vacant. 

Colonel INcram. We would naturally move into them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sirely. So the further we go the more it 
appears and looks to me that you are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion that has developed, under the pressure under which we werk, 
to get a lot of things you have wanted for a long time, but have never 
been able to sell the Congress or the public on. And, you feel this is 
the opportune time, while the iron is hot, to really strike for a pretty 
considerable sum. 

In view of what the Air Force is asking for, and what the Navy is 
asking for, why, the Army cannot be left behind. 

I cannot see where, from what little you have told us, with all the 
construction and facilities that were at Fort Dix, and which you say 
could be used for the next 5 years, there is need for these things now. 
Certainly there is some place where you have construction, where you 
could convert some installations to your use. 

Now, with respect to bachelor officers’ quarters: You are only ask- 
ing for 24, but indicate your need is not great. Certainly you have 
had fire stations; certainly you have had headquarters buildings, you 
must have had a headquarters building when this was an embarkation 
center. 

Colonel Incram. At the present time they are using a small post 
headquarters building on the area, which has about 10,000 square feet, 
which is not enough to support that post. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they had all of these in World War II, did they 
not? 

Colonel Incram. I do not know what they had in World War II. 
In addition to that, at the present time, they are having to use the only 
permanent barracks building they have, as their headquarters building. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly with all the structures that there are at 
Fort Dix, and that were there during World War II, there must be 
something there that is readily convertible into classrooms; certainly 
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you must have some space now on hand at the administration building, 
because certainly this must have been an important quartermaster 
activity during World War II with all the material that had to go 
through that important embarkation area. 

Now you are to give us the information on the hospital a little later. 
There is an $8 million item. What the training facilities are, I do 
not know. 

Colonel Carpwe..L. That is largely the land, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that included in the 16,000? 

Colonel Carpwett. The land is included in that item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, are you doubling up? Is that in this $1.9 
million item? 

Colonel Carter. That is broken out on page 19. 

Mr. Scrivner. On what page? 

Colonel INcram. Page 19. 

Mr. Scrivner. The land is included in the item A-—105-40? 

Colonel INGram. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Shown on page 14? 

Colonel Incram. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that gives it a little better appearance; but 
why you are going to put this training facility there at this time, 
I] just cannot see. 


POLICY FOR PRESENTATION SET AT HIGHER LEVEL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. You gentlemen are presenting these justifications 
pursuant to a policy of procedure laid down for you, or did you gentle- 
men create the policy responsible for the presentation of these 
amounts? 

Colonel Carrer. The policy was established by——— 

Mr. Suepparp. That is, the presentations that are here being made 
primarily follow the pattern of presentation that has been made by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and other people in the policy-making echelon; is 
that correct? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Insofar as this presentation is concerned, the func- 
tion you are performing here is responsive to that policy? 

Colonel Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And if that policy or procedure is wrong, the author- 
ity vests in others for it, and not you? 

Colonel Incram. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And if we find you are following the established 
policy in your presentation here, then we are going to have to take 
it up with a higher policy level for corrective purposes; is that correct? 

Colonel Carpwk.u. That is correct. 

Colonel Carrer. The general policy is established, and under the 
criteria that has been pointed out, the justifications are reflecting 
those criteria. 

Colonel CarpWELL. This program was set up following the policy 
established by the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army to 
implement the policy, and that policy applies to the construction field 
as indicated in these requirements. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions? 
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PERMANENT STATIONS AND FACILITIES TO BE RETAINED 


Mr. Ritey. You have seven stations, Colonel, in the First Army; 
when the Army is reduced, I believe, to 630,000; how many of these 
stations will be retained? 

Colonel Incram. The two posts most probably will be Fort Devens 
and Fort Dix. 

Of course, we are retaining ownership in certain property which 
will have to go on a stand-by status. 

Mr. Rirey. The same situation will apply to the other Army areas; 
the posts will be reduced to two or three? 

Colonel Carpwe tt. I would not say that, Mr. Riley. Some of 
these stations in the various areas are what we term “permanent 
stations,’ stations which the Army has decided that they will retain 
for use either during peace or war. Stations in all areas come in the 
category of their being used when the size of the Army is a peacetime 
Army. Also some of them are retained, even though not used, but 
will be used for training civilian components. Bangs is an example 
of that, which was retained by the Army, but is used and has been 
used since the war for the training of civilian components as well as 
the Regular Army troops. 

Mr. Rivey. If these barracks you ask to be built at permanent 
stations are to some extent surplus, then why not just build enough 
for peacetime purposes? 

Colonel CarpwELu. We are pursuing a program which we have 
developed and pursued for years, and that is to get the Regular Army 
into permanent buildings which will have low maintenance cost and 
which will provide suitable accommodations for the personnel. 

Now, in building these permanent barracks, there are in this pro- 
gram, there are in the 1951 program—there was some in it—some 
barracks which will increase the total number of barracks available 
to the Army. 

The Army should have at all times a surplus of barracks the same 
as it should have a stockpile of supplies. If we had not had a surplus 
of barracks when Korea came, the augmentation of the Army would 
have been delayed while the barracks were being provided. But we 
had at that time a sufficient number of camps which were not in very 
good state of maintenance, but were in such condition that they 
could be rehabilitated to permit us to move into rapid expansion when 
Korea came. 

That is the idea that these barracks will give us a mobilization and 
occupied space, which we calculate to be 144,000. That is less than 
the number of unoccupied spaces that we had when Korea came. 

Mr. Rivey. I agree with the statement that there ought to be some 
permanent housing, and yet I also am concerned with what Mr. 
Scrivner has referred to, and that is, that you should have a sufficient 
number of facilities to take care of the training of the Army now and 
that this permanent construction, perhaps, should be deferred until 
such time as we do not have the heavy financial burden that is now 
facing us. 

Colonel Carter. Then we would not have them available to use in 
case of immediate mobilization. That is the important point, which 
I want to emphasize, that the construction that we are presenting 
should be completed as soon as possible; even with the 105,000 spaces 
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which we will have in this program, it would be very difficult if not 
impossible for the construction industry to do and catch up with the 
needs for the additional troop space in the first 6 months of mobiliza- 
tion. 

The policy decision, which, personally, I think, is a very good one 
to effect the expanding mobilization phase, where we can do it with- 
out undue delay, calls for a permanent type of construction at seven 
of the bases, which we require in addition to the barrack spaces. 

And I can assure you that the spaces that are being programed, at 
the permanent places are no more than would be needed with an Army 
of less than 190,000. 

Mr. Rixey. | notice at some of the stations that the men have been 
housed under canvas for training purposes. 

Colonel Carrer. We have certain troops under canvas, but that 
is quite expensive. Canvas is expensive: it‘does not last, and in a short 
time requires additional housing. 

Mr. Riney. | agree, but there must be some reason for putting 
them under canvas. 

Colonel Carrer. The reason was the need to take up the slack to 
meet the training requirements. 

Mr. Ritey. They told us—at least I was told—that it was much less 
expensive for training purposes to house the men under canvas than 
it was to put them in regular barracks. 

Colonel CarpwE.u. The initial cost is; that is correct. The long- 
time cost is more. 

Mr. Ritey. I just do not see in this period, when we have such a 
heavy financial burden in taking care of this emergency, why we should 
go into such expensive construction in certain areas instead of using 
the facilities which we already have. 


SPACE REQUIRED FOR MOBILIZATION AND PERMANENT ARMY 


Colonel CarpwE.Lu. We are trying to do two things, at least two 
things: We are in need of the additional space as insurance against 
mobilization, and we are in need of permanent structures for the 
long-time permanent Army. 

By constructing permanent facilities at this time—and we are not 
tearing down any structures which are already on the post—we 
accomplish both ends with one step; we increase mobilization, and 
that means one step forward toward the ultimate of having the 
Regular Army in permanent structures and having lower mainten- 
ance cost in what we feel is the type of structure that the Regular 
Army for a long period should use. 

That is not a new policy; that policy has been pursued since the 
Civil War and before. 


ADDITIONAL ACREAGE AT FORT DIX 


Mr. Ritey. At Fort Devens you are going out to buy 16,000 acres 
of land? 

Colonel INcram. Fort Dix. 

Mr. Ritey. At Fort Dix, 16,000 acres of land to take care of these 
additional buildings, and in time you will demolish the temporary 
buildings you have there, or what are you going to do with them? 
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Colonel Carpwetu. This land is not for the construction of build- 
ings; this land is to provide an area where a unit the size of a regiment 
can train. 

Colonel Incram. That is correct. The building area is there now. 

Mr. Ritey. Are you going to have to expand the building area to 
take care of the buildings? 

Colonel Incram. We can take care of that, but we need the land for 
training purposes only. This land is the part of the camp where there 
will be no new buildings; it is out on the range area. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the facilities? 

Colonel Wernert. I wonder if I might add this statement, Mr. 
Chairman: that in the Chief of Engineers’ office we are working with 
the people from G—4 in locating each one of these facilities presented in 
this program for the permanent structures. These permanent struc- 
tures have been located under a master plan, which has been in exist- 
ence for several years, and they are especially put in so that they will 
not interfere with any other structure, either on the land which is 
already there or a part of the installation. 

This is all a part of the long-established plan for barracks so that 
these buildings can be put in the status of construction at a permanent 
base. 

Mr. Ritey. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we might be furnished with 
a list of the permanent stations to be retained and the number of 
spaces that will be in existence at each station when the program is 
completed. 

Colonel Carrer. We have furnishéd a copy of that. 

Mr. Ritey. You have already given that to us? 

Colonel Carrer. Covering each. 

Colonel CarpWELL. It is set up for each post. 

Colonel Carrer. With the exact number. 

Colonel CarpWELu. Covering what is in the bill. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you designate the permanent stations? 

Colonel CarpDWELL. Yes; we can designate the permanent stations 
on that list. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am getting out on a limb now in making this 
assumption that the military is human. I know a lot of people would 
not agree with that, but I cannot escape the fact that as soon as these 
permanent buildings are completed, of course the minute some of 
these spaces are vacated, vou will move out of the temporary structure 
and into the permanent structure. 

That is only the human thing to do, and it will not be very long 
until the thinking will be that they are no longer feasible and, there- 
fore, they must be destroyed, and in a short time you are going to be 
saying you are short of space and you cannot meet your requirements, 
and that you have got to have some more money to finance the con- 
struction of more permanent space. That will be the next step until 
you get the whole thing. 

Colonel Carpwe tt. | think that is a good statement of human 
desire, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that what you are going to tell us? 

Colonel CarpWELL. I was going to say that, as long as the inter- 
national situation is what it is today and what it appears it is going 
to be for some time, certainly we are not in position to tear down 
any buildings. We are too short of space. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you on that, but that was not my 
point. Even if we are in the position to indicate, I just cannot 
escape the conclusion that I have indicated. 

Colonel CarpWELL. As long as I am sitting where I am, I believe 
I can assure there will be nothing of that kind done. 

Mr. Scrivner. And sitting where we are on this side of the table, 
if you had heard a lot of the things that we have heard, I am sure you 
would feel justified in arriving at some of the assumptions that we 
have. 

General Decker. May I say something off the record, Mr. Chairs 
man? 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 


Camp Epwarps, Mass. 


Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen, will you proceed with the pres- 
entation of your requirements? 

Colonel INcram. On page 20 of the justification book you will find 
Camp Edwards, Mass. Camp Edwards is located 3}3 miles north 
of Falmouth, Mass., on 1,312 acres of Government-owned land and 
18,640 acres of leased land and was initially occupied in 1942. 

Mr. Manon. How much money do you want at Camp Edwards? 

Colonel Incram. We want a total of $591,500. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do with it? 

Colonel Incram. That is purely for training facilities. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Give us a full statement of your requirements and 
the basis and background of your request. 

Colonel InGram. Yes, sir. The mission of Camp Edwards during 
World War II was an Infantry division training post. The present 
and proposed missions are antiaircraft artillery and non-divisional 
General Reserve training. 

The limited range area at Camp Edwards necessitated changing the 
mission of the post from what it was in World War II. 

During World War II the strength of the post as of September 30, 
1943, was 2,468 officers and 36,531 enlisted personnel. As of July 
31, 1951, the strength was 742 officers and 10,623 enlisted personnel. 
The proposed mobilization strength is 3,500 officers and 35,000 en- 
listed personnel. 

Camp Edwards was inactive during the period March 31, 1946, to 
August 9, 1950, during which time, it was used principally for the 
summer training of civilian components. 

The existing housing facilities at the installation are all temporary 
and consist of 26,553 barracks spaces, 1,337 bachelor officers quarters 
spaces and 21 family quarters. 

The Government has an investment at Camp Edwards of $39,940,- 
096 based on original costs. 

The average annual precipitation at Camp Edwards is 45 inches 
and the average annual snowfall is 30 inches. The extreme maximum 
and minimum temperatures recorded were 102° and —11° respectively. 

The proposed construction at Camp Edwards involves the following: 
Project No. 116-2, training facilities, emergency type. 
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This project provides for the construction of training facilities at a 
total estimated cost of $591,500. The construction will be emergency 
type and includes various weapon courses, mock-ups, bleachers and 
classrooms. As indicated in the requirements table, most of the 


training facilities do not exist at Camp Edwards and those that do 
are insufficient in number. 


(The table referred to follows:) 











First Army training facilities, Camp Edwards, Mass.—Requtrements table 








| Planned capacity, 34,500 











Type of facility 










| 

| Required | | Requested 

| fiscal year | Available | fiscal year | Cost 
| 1952 1952 } 








Live hand grenade courses (bays) - - j Pim eee 1 








| 

} 
2 | 2 | 10| $10, 000 
Bayonet course 5 3 | 2} 3, 000 
Confidence course __-- be . : Sivotnnwsl 5 | 2 3 | 31, 500 
Cargo aircraft mock-up bb diese hReinteisbnbhbedeknaent 7 | 0) 7 | 77, 000 
Flatcar mock-up._-- padtiinhonds Saat Sua 2 | 0 | 2) 5, 000 
Boxcar mock-up - ihthed Giacndaceaaue 2 0 | 2) 5, 000 
Bleachers, portable, steel (seats) 4,000 | 0 | 4,000 | 40, 000 
Classrooms (220 seats) - 2% 0 | 28 | 420, 000 










Pete... 














Fort Jay, 






Mr. Manon. Let us proceed to the next item. 
Colonel Incram. The next is Fort Jay, N. Y., where we are asking 

for $867,000 for two warehouses of 30,000 square feet each. We will 

place in the record page 23 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
















PROJECT NO. Al00-2 AND 3. TWO WAREHOUSES 





Project description 


Construction of two warehouses, 30,000 square feet each. Buildings will be of 
permanent-type construction (steel and brick), 300 by 100 feet, set on steel piles 
above water. Bays will be approximately 40 feet wide with clearance height of 
12 feet, flat roof, steel sash, 8% by 12 feet overhead steel doors and sprinkler 
system. Floor will maintain a 250-pound-per-square-foot live load. 


Basis of requirement 









Present warehousing is located in various-type buildings scattered throughout 
the fort. Many of these buildings are of temporary construction and so badly 
deteriorated that rehabilitation is not economically feasible. Two of the present 
buildings have been condemned as a hazard to life and property. The critical 
shortage of storage space makes their continued use a necessity. These new ware- 
houses would permit barge shipment of supplies to be unloaded and handled only 


once, by mechanical equipment, from barge to warehouse floor thus saving truck 
transportation. 









Basis of estimate 











Two warehouses (60,000 square feet, at $14.45 per square foot, includ- 
ing $3,800 for administrative telephone system) 


WAREHOUSING 






Mr. Manon. What are you going to put in the warehouses? 
Colonel Incram. Those are to replace warehouses which have been 
condemned as unsafe for property and life. Itisa docking area. The 
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piles are eaten out, and it is an old temporary structure which is about 
to fall down. 

Mr. Manon. And this warehouse is in line with your regular type 
of construction? 

Colonel Incram. That is right, sir. It is a steel frame structure, 
reinforced with concrete floor, with masonry walls. 


Camp Kiimer, N. J. 


Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions we will proceed to 
the next request, Camp Kilmer, N. J. 

Colonel Incram. At Camp Kilmer we are asking $6,251,520 to 
construct temporary modified emergency structures, barracks, for 
4,000 enlisted men with the minimum number of supporting facilities. 
It is a reception center. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about this base and the previous 
utilization of it, and so forth. 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir, I will. 

Camp Kilmer, located 2 miles north of New Brunswick, N. J., on 
1,404 acres of Government-owned land was occupied initially in 1942. 
The installation was imactive during the period April 1, 1950, to 
September 22, 1950. During World War II, the installation was 
utilized as a receiving station for military personnel scheduled for 
embarkation and debarkation at the port of New York. The present 
and proposed mission is identical to what it was during World War II, 
with the exception that an inductee reception center is and will con- 
tinue to be operated at the installation. 

The reason for the change in mission between the proposed and 
World War II is that it was decided to relocate the reception center 
from Fort Dix to Camp Kilmer and, thereby provide additional spaces 
at Fort Dix which could be utilized more advantageously for training 
purposes. 

During World War II, the strength as of September 30, 1943, was 
528 officers and 6,996 enlisted personnel. The strength as of July 31, 
1951, was 773 officers and 11,055 enlisted personnel. The proposed 
mobilization strength is 3,080 officers and 30,000 enlisted personnel. 

The existing temporary housing facilities at Camp Kilmer consist of 
31,100 barrack spaces, 1,294 bachelor officers’ quarters spaces, and 
182 family quarters. 

The Government has an investment at the installation of $38,782,05: 
based on original costs. 

The proposed construction at Camp Kilmer involves the construc- 
tion of a 4,000-man reception center at a total estimated cost of 
$6,141,400 and the acquisition of 247 acres of land for training purposes 
at a total cost of $120,120. . 

The capacity of the existing facilities at Camp Kilmer is only large 
enough to accommodate the planned strength of the staging area. It 
is necessary therefore to construct the reception center which will in- 
clude 50 barracks (80-man) and supporting facilities which includes 
an insulated warehouse for processing inductees. 

Attention is invited to the fact that these supporting facilities 
represent the barest minimum required to support a 4,000-man camp. 
The site selected for this camp is Government-owned land and is that 
portion of the post previously occupied by the station complement. 
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The buildings used formerly by the station complement were de- 
molished in 1947. 

The land at Camp Kilmer is highly utilized with buildi and 
structures. There is no area available for close-in ciel eas a 
fore, the acquisition of the 247 acres is required in order that adequate 
training in the schools of the soldier, squad, and platoon may be 
provided. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


‘The present 1,404 acres of land at Camp Kilmer is completely 
utilized for building sites except the small portion where it is proposed 
to construct the 4,000-man reception center contained in this con- 
struction program. 

The 247 acres which it is desired to acquire is needed as a training 
area. This land was used for this same purpose during World War II. 
At that time it was under lease. 

This land is sandy loam over red shale and is not suitable for 
efficient farming, however, it is quite suitable for suburban residential 
development. It is partially wooded None is under cultivation. 

During World War II it was leased for $6,500 per annum. At 
present it would cost approximately $7,200 per annum to lease it. 

Mr. Manon. All right, now let us see the request there is detailed 
on page 24 of the justifications; is that right? 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir; pages 24 and 25, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have given us a statement of your major re- 
quirements. I note that the major requirement is for barracks for 
4,000 enlisted men, $3,870,000. Then you have for mess halls, $1,- 
000,000. This is a permanent installation, is it? 

Colonel Incram. No, sir; it is not permanent. 

Mr. Manon. We used it during World War II as an embarkation 
port. 

Colonel Incram. That is right, and that is the proposed use at 
the present time and because of this they have joined the reception 
center with it. 

TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Is this construction here going to be of wood? 

Colonel Ineram. Yes, sir; unless we can get something better for 
the same amount of money. 

Mr. Manon. Will it have a roof on it in such a way that if you 
take care of it it will last for many years? 

Colonel INGram. Yes, sir; it is modified emergency construction. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on Camp Kilmer? 
’ Mr. Taper. Why is it that a lot of these other barracks that are 
set up as a temporary proposition cost a lot more, and we are able 
to get this one built at about $900 per man? 

Colonel CARDWELL. That is due to the type of construction used. 

Colonel INGram. It is because of the type of construction we are 
using there. 

Mr. Taser. What is it? 

Colonel Incram. It is modified emergency construction type. 

Mr. Taser. That does not mean anything to me. 

Colonel Weinert. May I answer that, having developed the plans 
for it? 
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Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Wetnert. It is a one-story 25-foot-wide buildmg which 
would have at the most a concrete block wall and a temporary wooden 
roof on it. 

Mr. Taner. And no floor? 

Colonel Wer1nert. And a concrete slab floor, unless the part of the 
country will not permit that, in which case we would have a wooden 
floor. 

Pine Camp, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. Your next base is Pine Camp, N. Y., and you are 
asking for $693,500. Your itemized list appears on page 26. 

Colonel Incram. The itemization is on page 27. 

Mr. Manon. I mean 27. 

Cononel Incram. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Give us a littie of the background with respect to 
this camp. 

Colonel INcram. I will, sir. 

Pine Camp, located 10.5 miles northeast of Watertown, N. Y., at 
Great Bend, N. Y., on 106,409 acres of Government-owned land, was 
initially occupied in 1910. It has been inactive since 1946. 

During World War II the installation was utilized as an armored 
division training center. While the present mission of the post is 
winter maneuvers and summer training of civilian components the pro- 
posed mission is the same as it was during World War II, an armored 
division training center. 

During World War II the strength at the post as of September 30, 
1943, was 1,335 officers and 16,552 enlisted personnel. The strength 
as of July 1, 1951, was 20 officers and 113 enlisted personnel. The 
proposed mobilization strength is 2,700 officers and 26,900 enlisted 
personnel. 

The existing housing facilities at Pine Camp are all temporary 
barracks spaces, 1,098 bachelor officers quarters spaces, and 205 family 
quarters. 

The Government has an investment at Pine Camp of $27,503,259 
based on original costs. 

The climate at Pine Camp is extremely cold in the winter months. 
The temperature often ranges to 40 degrees below zero and the 
average annual snowfall is approximately 70 inches. Normally wool 
uniforms are worn all year round, with cotton permitted during part of 
the summer, if the weather warrants. 

The proposed construction at Pine Camp involves the following: 

Project No. A 111-2. Training facilities (emergency type): This 
project provides for the construction of training facilities at a total 
estimated cost of $693,500. These facilities will be emergency type 
construction and include various types of ranges and courses, bleachers, 
and classrooms. As indicated in the requirements table most of these 
do not exist and those that do are inadequate in quantity as in the 
case of range control towers where 48 are required and only. 18 exist, 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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First Army training facilities, Pine Camp, N. Y.—Requirements table 














j 





| Planned capacity, 26,900 





Type of facility 




























} | 

| Required, | | Requested, 

| fiscal year | Available | fiscal year Costs 

1952 1952 

| F 

Range, transition type I_______- ee A 2 | 0 | 2 $5, 000 
Range, transition type IT 1] 0 | 1 1,5 % 
Confidence course 5 | 0 | 5 52, 500 A 
Live hand grenade courses (bays) _- iN Biincehy ett ae 0 | 12 12, 000 ‘ 
Bayonet course _._- ae 4 ES ae. a 4 | 1 | 3 4, 500 : 
Combat-in-cities course... __---_-____- 1 0 | 1 20, 000 3 
Boxcar mock-up__.......--..---- 2 | 0} 2 5, 000 ; 
eS eae rae era eee oe 2 | 0 | 2 5, 000 q 
Cargo aircraft mock-up AR NR 10 | 1 | 9 99, 000 
Range, machine gun, 1,000 inch, ‘targets “ 90 | 50 | 40 8, 000 
Range, antiaircraft artillery, min. targets 2) 0 2 8, 000 
Range landscape target. Seoubes te 9 | 0 | 9 4, 500 
Range, antitank, 1,000 inch, EI Oe RIS OF 12 | 0 | 12 6, 000 
Range, moving vehicle. _- 1 | 0) 1 25, 000 
Range, combat, machine gun P 2 1 Riva 15, 000 
Range, control towers hips hsbaainit cent 48 | 18 | 30 7, 500 
Bleachers, portable, steel (seats)... .-____- vj ese 4,000 | 0 | 4, 000 40, 000 
Classrooms (220 seats)............-.-------2-s--2--2-. 25 | 0 25 375, 000 






Total 


al SS) Cee 693, 500 






















Mr. Manon. All right; now the Government owns 106,000 acres 
here? 


Colonel Incram. That is right, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Is it up north of New York City, or where? 
Colonel InGram. It is up near Watertown, N. 


Mr. Taser. It is up in the Adirondacks, Mr. Chairman, about 30 
miles directly east from Watertown 


USE OF POST 







Mr. Manon. What do you propose to do there? 
Colonel Incram. This is an armored training area, and also is 
being used at the present time for the summer training of the National 
Guard and Reserve components, and it will be used for the winter 
training of the Regular Army. 

Mr. Manon. And the things you want to do are enumerated on 
page 27 of the justifications? 
Colonel InNcram. That is right, sir. 

















Camp WELLFLEET, Mass. 






Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on this project? If 
not, the next project is Camp Wellfleet, Mass. You are requesting 
$941,000 there. 

Colonel InGram. Yes, sir. That is for the acquisition of 1,800 
acres of land which is now under lease and has been since 1943, and 


for emergency-type-construction bathhouses, mess halls, latrines, and 
utility facilities. 











GENERAL STATEMENT 






Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on the background of this camp. 
Colonel INGram. Yes, sir. 

Camp Wellfleet, located on Cape Cod, Mass., approximately 50 
miles northeast of Camp Edwards near Wellfleet, Mass., on 1,800 acres 
of leased land was occupied initially in 1943. 
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The World War II, as well as the present and proposed mission of the 
installation was an antiaircraft artillery firing center. 

The strength of the installation as of July 31, 1951, was 23 officers 
and 390 enlisted personnel. The proposed mobilization strength is 
3,500 enlisted personnel. 

During the period March 31, 1946, to August 9, 1950, Camp 
Wellfleet was inactive and was used principally for the summer train- 
ing of civilian components in support of Camp Edwards. 

The Government has an investment of $464,244 at Camp Wellfleet 
based on original costs. 

The proposed construction at Camp Wellfleet involves the following: 

1. Project No. A 106-1. Acquisition of land: The land proposed for 
acquisition is the present camp site comprising 1,800 acres now under 
leasehold condemnation. This area is sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the proposed winterized tent camp. The cost of this land is 
$58,000. 

2. Project No. A 106-2. Training facilities: This project provides 
for the construction of a 3,000-man winterized tent camp at a total 
estimated cost of $883,800. These additional facilities are required to 
accommodate the increased troop strength of the AAA units, being 
mobilized, who will utilize the camp for range firing on an all year 
round basis. 

















LAND ACQUISITION 










At present Camp Wellfleet is on 1,800 acres of land. It consists of 
165 acres of shore front and 1,635 acres of interior land. The land is 
very sandy and not suitable for any type of cultivation. The beach 
side is an escarpment having a height of approximately 60 feet above 
sea level. 

There is one summer cottage valued at about $5,000. There are a 
total of 63 tracts. The land has been under condemnation since 1943. 

Mr. Manon. What do you propose to do at this camp? 

Colonel INcram. That is an antiaircraft artillery range. 

Mr. Manon. Page 30 of the justifications gives a statement in 
regard to that? 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, do you handle the Second Army? 

Colonel Incram. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Manon. All right, if there are no further questions we will 
go to the Second Army. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Incram. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Manon. All right, Colonel. 






















Seconp ARMY 







WITNESS 


COL. J. G. MURPHY, G-4, SECOND ARMY, FORT GEORGE G. MEADE, 
MD. 


















Colonel Murpuy. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 

my name is Col. J. G. Murphy, G—4, Second Army, with headquarters 
s at Fort George G. Meade, Md. The Second Army, commanded by 
q Lt. Gen. E. H. Brooks. consists of the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
E Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
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We are asking for $85,150,000, to be distributed among the nine 
installations, a copy of which you gentlemen have in front of you. 

I have prepared a detailed statement on each of the stations for 
which we are requesting money. I have given the committee one for 
each member. 

Beruany Beacu, DEt. 


The first place for which we are asking money is Bethany Beach, 
for which we are asking $805,450. 

We desire to have at Bethany Beach an antiaircraft firing range. 
It is the only place on the east coast where we can put an antiaircraft 
range for our units. With that we will be in a position throughout 
the Second Army area to let them fire their antiaircraft target practice. 
The things which we want there are shown on page 31 of the book 
you gentlemen are looking at. 

Mr. Taper. Page 31 of this book? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CRITERIA APPLICABLE IN ALL ARMY AREAS 


Mr. Manon. In planning your requirements and determining 
what would be done at each individual station have you more or less 
followed the same ground rules in all areas of the United States? 

Colonel Murpuy. Certainly, in all areas of the Second Army we 
we have tried to be consistent, and that is consistent with the Depart- 
ment of the Army policy. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the rule of thumb followed would be 
applicable in all Army areas? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir, we follow the guidance given by the De- 
partment of the Army, adapted, of course, locally and geographically. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. All right. We note here that your requirements 
contain tent floor and frames, $67,000, mess halls, $200,000, and so 
forth. These are your minimum requirements or maximum require- 
ments? 

Colonel Murpuy. Those are the minimum requirements for 1,800 
men which we plan to have training there at all times during the 
year. 


PURPOSE OF CAMP 


Mr. Taner. What do you have this camp for? 

Colonel Murrny. As just explained, it is an antiaircraft firing 
range. It is the place where the antiaircraft units which will be 
defending the cities in the Second Army area will go to conduct firing 
practice. Unless they actually fire at the targets they will not be 
properly trained. 

Camp Breckrnrineg, Ky. 
Mr. Manon. The next is Camp Breckinridge. We will place 


pages 32, 33, and 34 of the justifications in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 








nae | 
Authorization | Appropria- 
Project title | tion, fiscal 


| Status Amount Unfinanced| year 1952 


Project 








Z | 
A-203-1 | Two warehouses, 16,055 square feet each | New_.-_--| $165, 400 $165, 400 | $165, 400 
(emergency type).! } | 


A-203-2 | Training facilities ! New. ....-] 214, 250 | 214, 250 214, 250 
ere | 


379, 650 379, 650 379, 650 














1 Individually justified. 
FACTUAL DATA 


Station location.—1 mile east of Morganfield, Ky. 

Station mission.—Infantry replacement training center and general Reserve 
units. 

Initial occupancy.—1942. 

Size 

I a Nae os nce wd tes Sones AS 35, 855 
Acres leased 
Government owned 


Prosect No. A203—-1. Two WAREHOUSES 


Project description 
Construction of emergency-type warehouses. 
Basis of requirement 


Due to the increased military activities at Camp Breckinridge, it is necessary 
that additional warehouse space be provided. 


Basis of estimate 


Two warehouses, 32,110 square feet at $5.15 per square foot $165, 400 


Prosyect No. A203-2. Trarnina FAcILiries 

Project description 
Construction of classrooms, ranges, combat courses, etc., as follows: 

Transition range, M-1 Combat-in-cities course 
Transition range, machine gun Classroom, 2,250 square feet (10) 
Infiltration course Bleacher, 250-man (5) 
Close combat course 
Basis of requirement 


The additional facilities are required to meet the increased troop strength. 
From information now available, Camp Breckinridge’s training strength will 
further increase from 19,000 to 21,500. Facilities now available are not con- 
sidered adequate for training requirements of the 101st Airborne Division. 


Basis of estimate 

Training facilities $214, 250 

Colonel Murpuy. At Camp Breckinridge we are requesting $379,650 
for two emergency type warehouses and training facilities, the same 
type of training facilities that Mr. Davis asked questions about this 
morning. The two warehouses are very badly needed. 

Mr. Manon. What is this installation? 

Colonel Murpny. It is a division training center. 
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Fort CampBeE.., Ky. 






Mr. Manon. Your next probject is at Fort Campbell, Ky., a 
rather small installation, and you are requesting $31,914,000. Give 
us a statement about this installation. 

Colonel Murpnuy. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Also give us a statement with respect to your major 
requirements there. 















GENERAL STATEMENT 








Colonel Murpny. I will, sir. 


Fort Campbell, Ky., is located near Clarksville, Tenn. It was 
acquired by the Federal Government in 1942 and assigned the mission 
of serving as an armored division training center during World War IT. 
The strength of this station during World War II was 3,860 officers 
and 48,544 enlisted men. These personnel were assigned to armored, 
infantry, and service units. 

Fort Campbell consists of 101,244 acres of federally owned land 
soquired at a cost of $4,257,751. Construction at Fort Campbell cost 
$48,980,980, or a total cost to the Government of $53,238,731. 

The current mission of Fort Campbell is to serve as an airborne 
division training center and as a training station for general reserve 
units. 

Extensive construction work is underway in the vicinity of Fort 
Campbell; however, it is not anticipated by the district engineer that 
this construction will absorb the labor market or interfere with the 
construction proposed in this budget. 

The Army proposes to expend $31,914,000 at this installation under 
the fiscal year 1952 MCA budget for construction of permanent troop 
housing and supporting facilities, post activities and training facilities. 

Comparative statistics on personnel strength and summaries of 
existing and proposed facilities are here for your use. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 























Strengths 








Enlisted men | Officers | Total 








eee Weer ST Gant, BO, 100) on nse ccecancssciicsseneccncen 48, 544 | 3, 860 | 52, 404 
Present (July 31, 1951) at TS ws + tt 27, 262 1, 907 29, 169 
Proposed permanent _---- a , 3 > Esl.) Se. ee Caan 15, 763 1,150 | 16, 913 
Proposed mobilization __........-.-- ‘ bison al 58, 850 | 5, 885 | 64, 735 
















ixisting key facilities 












| Permanent | Temporary 















Barracks spaces 





abe 6th eshindbmioodss i calernintgbiies > aiqinitibenll 1730 | 25, 723 | 26, 599 
Bachelor officers’ mamas Ne Soh ink. bin andes 178 971 | 1,149 
Family quarters wade wh : : et ees oe 664 | 664 
Tent camp spaces setae dad ode | 


ee I SERRE AAG ER IIE SRE PRES SSE ae eas eS aaa 








1 At 72 square feet. 





r 
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Prosect Nos. A204—-4, A204—5 
Basis of estimate 


34 225-man barracks, at $540,000__...__.____.___.______________ $18, 400, 000 
8 165-man barracks, at $445,500__._.._.__.__________- SORE 3, 565, 000 


NES ELEN Ta La ee ae ae 21, 965, 000 


Project description 

Construction of 42 permanent buildings to house 8,950 enlisted men. These 
are modern fireproof barracks, containing dormitories, dining room, kitchen, 
supply room and company administrative space under one roof. Construction 
will be of steel or reinforced concrete frame with exterior masonry walls. 






















Basis of requirement 

The peacetime troop list at Fort Campbell calls for the stationing of 15,763 
enlisted men. There are permanent barracks at Fort Campbell at the present 
time with a capacity of 730 enlisted men. ‘There are permanent barracks under 
construction which will house 1,800 enlisted men. The total of the permanent 
barracks in existence and the barracks already approved for construction, together 
with the barracks proposed for construction, will still leave a requirement of 
4,283 permanent enlisted spaces at this installation. The present temporary 
buildings were built during World War II and are rapidly becoming uneconomically 
repairable. These 42 barracks will accommodate the following type units: 
Three regimental headquarters companies and nine infantry or artillery type 
battalions. 

Construction of these barracks will be in consonance with the master plan 
for permanent post development, will not exceed peacetime or mobilization require- 
ments, and will not require the destruction of existing buildings. 













Statistics of requirement 








} 





































Permanent | Temporary Total 

A ee Rs PP Ie ee EY ee jettecal 1 730 2 25, 723 | 2 26, 599 
. Authorized construction.-....-...-.-..-- coe. Wesewetas ne 0 0 0 
a IE itn smicoriennn+cbanheantonsee wanes = 1, 800 0 2, 160 
i Total __- HENS 2 ous ele hte BANS Se SS ce 2, 530 25, 723 | 28, 759 
Proposed, fiscal year 1952 budget_..............-.--.--- wes 8, 950 0 10, 740 
St a el a uwwmeesies £6 | 11, 480 25, 72 39, 499 

Peacetime requirement --.-.........----------- re ‘ 16,7638. }.....- ea 
Mobilization requirement_.._..........---.--- pail ears eee See ee eae 58, 850 









» 


1 Spaces at 72 square feet, enlisted men. 
2 Spaces at 60 square feet, enlisted men. 


Prosect Nos. A204—7, A204—12 







Basis of estimate 






3 regimental headquarters buildings, 21,000 square feet at $353,000. $1, 059, 000 






q 9 battalion headquarters buildings, 8,450 square feet at $142,000_.._ 1, 278, 000 
RES Fe SPI CURES Ae ey eee eT 
; Project description 

‘ Construction of 12 permanent buildings to house 3 regimental headquarters 
q and 9 battalion headquarters. These are modern fireproof buildings designed to 





E provide office and administrative space for regimental- and battahon-type units. 
Construction will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior 
walls. 






Basis of requirements 

These buildings are required to house the normal headquarters echelons to 
command the units occupying the permanent barracks space proposed for con- 
struction at Fort Campbell. There are no permanent regimental or battalion 
headquarters buildings at Fort Campbell. 
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Construction of the headquarters buildings will be in consonance with the 
master plan for permanent post development, will not exceed peacetime or mobili- 
zation requirements, and will not require the destruction of existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent Temporary | Total 





} | | | Baa 
Bat- | Regi- Bat- | Regi- Bat- | Regi- 
talion | ment | talion | ment | talion | ment 
| i | 














Existent..___.. apt. are anes Sees, (t*) 0 | 0 | 4 | 4) 4) 4 
Authorized for construction. __.................----- 0 0} 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
IR on oon cc cee emcocknemewe 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 

OREN SEE PME oO aOR sey ers 4 | 4 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget. ___-...-..___-- pe 111 3 | 0 | 0 11 3 

mn Nk te so cs ae cca 11 | 3 | 4 | 4 15 | 7 
Peacetime requirement. -..........--.-.--..-- 23 | 5 ls phase = hmperacty Liesiy 
Mobilization requirement LE SRNR LR Aa i ios od LER Rate 86 | 17 

1 2 additional battalion headquarters buildings included as project No. A204-3. 
Prosyect No. A204-30 
Basis of estimate 

9 battalion motor-repair shops, at $52,777__.__._-.._-------------- $475,000 


Project description 

Construction of nine permanent motor-repair shops. These buildings will con- 
tain motor-repair facilities suitable for first and second echelon maintenance on 
combat vehicles, of airborne-, artillery-, and infantry-type battalions, Construc- 
tion will be steel or reinforced concrete with exterior masonry walls. 


Basis of requirement 


Each of the nine type battalions for which barracks space is proposed for con- 
struction will require vehicle repair shops. Within these buildings will be all 
the facilities required for the maintenance of wheeled- and tracked-type vehicles. 
There are at present time no permanent battalion-type motor-repair shops at 
Fort Campbell. Thirty temporary-type battalion motor-repair shops are in 
existence. 

Construction of these buildings will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent post development, wiil not exceed peacetime or mobilization require- 
ments, and will not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent | Temporary Total 
Existent...- ee 0 | 30 30 
Authorized for construction. 0 | 0 0 
Under construction ‘ 0} 0» 0 
Total 0 | 30 | 30 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget. -- . 111 | 0! 11 
Grand total ll 30 41 
Peacetime requirement. - _-__- ; 23 | -- sede tds éscades. 
Mobilization requirement __..__-._-- ‘ een PETS ST 8 ee ee a ae EE Tees | 86 
i Two additional battalion motor-repair shops are included in project No. 204-39. 
Prosect No. A204-17 
Basis of estimate 
3 warehouses, 80,000 square feet, at $675,000____.........--.---- $2, 025, 000 
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Project description 


Construction of three permanent warehouses. These are modern fireproof 
buildings designed for the storage of technical service supplies and equipment. 
Construction will be of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry ex- 
terior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


At the present time there are no permanent warehouses at Fort Campbell. 
The temporary warehouses at this station, through much heavy usage are be- 
coming uneconomically repairable. The underflooring of many of these has 
deteriorated to the extent that large areas are unusable. The three warehouses 
will be used to store signal, ordnance, and quartermaster equipment. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development, will not exceed peacetime and mobilization requirements, and will 
not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





| 
Permanent | Temporary Total 
| i 
Ais Samana: mmm Mmmm |——_—— 
Existent (square feet) i Bagh Saeed: MO Se Nt Sd -| 0} 200, 000 | 200, 000 
Rseteaernes BOP CIO. eo is acm nm ccensoncecocnst 0 0 | 0 
Under construction RS Rp SE Se PS 3 Se DAE eee ead 0} 0} 0 
Total. + LENE TEES REE MET SIRE ER ISN aN AS | 200, 000 | 200, 000 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget. -......-.......------.---.-.- | 1 320, 000 | 0 320, 000 
| - | ——_—— -_—— —— —— = — 
7 SN 6 eee re 320, 000 | 200, 000 | 520, 000 
SE ERE a LS nS Babs aad Ga OOO Nac caccnk ae 
Mobilization requirement..................-....-..--... SESS Lyte tte eee es 520, 000 








! One additional warehouse at 80,000 square feet included as project No. A204—41. 
Prosect No. A204-19 
Basis of estimate 


Four 25-man bachelor officer’s quarters, at $150,000________-_------ $600, 000 


Project description 

Construction of four permanent buildings to house 100 bachelor officers. These 
are modern fireproof buildings containing living quarters for bachelor officers. 
Construction will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exerior walls. 
Basis of requirement 

The peacetime troop list for Fort Campbell calls for stationing of 1,150 officers 
at this installation. There are no permanent bachelor officer quarters at Fort 
Campbell, other than 178 permanent nurses quarters. Bachelor officer space for 
115 officers is the minimum which will be required to house the permanent bachelor 
officer personnel at this instailation. (Ten percent of the officers are assumed to 
be bachelors.) Seven hundred and seventy-two temporary bachelor officer 
quarters spaces exist at Fort Campbell. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development, will not exceed peacetime and mobilization requirements and will 
not require the destruction of existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements 





| 





Permanent | Temporary | Total 

Existent (spaces) ; se ta ps Seite San 0 | 772 772 
Authorized construction - at é 0 0 0 
TS EES IO Sip pay es are en oy ee 0 0 0 

Total. : Ci Sa aie vs 0 772 772 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget ae ia 5 : 100 0 100 

8 EEE eae oes PELE BOCAS Rae ey ee -| 100 | 772 872 
Peacetime requirement... ._.-- ne ag eR hakawsialibel sis AS: ti... eat 
SS Sit aaa ST See ah a . | 5, 885 
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Prosect No. A204—-32 


Basis of estimate 
Extension to roads and utilities $1, 350, 000 


Project description 


Construction of approximately 5 miles of concrete roads and extension of 
present utility system to the new barracks areas. 


Basis of requirement 


The construction of new permanent barracks and other buildings require the 
construction of a minimum of 5 miles of conerete roads with curbs and walks 
in the housing area and also require the extension of water lines, sewer lines, 
and electrical lines in the same area. This construction is in consonance with 
the master plan for permanent post development. 


Prosect No. A204—33 


Basis of estimate 
1 fire station (8,500 square feet) _____- $103, 000 


Project description 


Construction of one permanent fire station. This is a modern fireproof building 
designed to provide garage space for three fire engines, sleeping quarters for 20 
firemen, office space for fire chief and space for battery charging facilities. Con- 
struction will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


There are no permanent fire stations at Fort Campbell. There will be a re- 
quirement for three permanent fire stations at this installation when all the per- 
manent buildings intended for this station are built. The five existing temporary 
type fire stations are barely adequate to cope with the hazards posed by existing 
wooden structures. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development, will not exceed peacetime and mobilization requirements and will 
not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





| 
| Permanent Total 








Metitemt i... «5. siieaiaahic 
Authorized for construction. ----- 
Under construction __- Si 





WE ci catcc kh. nu ts 
Prop%sed fiscal year 52 budget... ~-- 








Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 


Prosect No. A204—34 








Basis of estimate 
1 post communications center 


Project description 

Construction of a permanent post communications center with approximately 
22,000 square feet of floor area. This will be a modern fireproof building designed 
to accommodate the various signal activities of the post, such as photographic 
laboratory, telephone exchange, telegraph and teletype center. Construction 
will be of steel or reinforced concrete with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


There are no permanent buildings at Fort Campbell to house the post signa! 
center. At present, signal activities are carried on in five temporary buildings 
which are widely separated thereby making supervision difficult. 
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The present telephone exchange consists of 1,600 line dial equipment valued 
at approximately $240,000. This equipment is housed in a temporary-type 
building which cannot be properly sealed to prevent fine dust from entering and 
causing trouble in the operation of the exchange. The building is also susceptible 
to destruction by fire. : 

The military construction program for fiscal year 1952 indicates an expansion 
of the telephone equipment to 3,000 lines will be necessary to provide adequate 
communication facilities. This expansion cannot be made in the present building. 

The construction of a new fireproof signal center building would— ; 

(a) Permit centralization of signal activities and increase efficiency of operations. 

(b) Provide better security for cryptographic facilities. 

(c) Provide room for expansion of telephone facilities to take care of contem- 
plated future requirements. 2 

(d) Eliminate troubles caused by dust getting into sensitive selector switches 
and improve the over-all telephone service on the post. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanert post 
development and will not require the destruction of existing buildings. 


Prosect No. A204-18 
Basis of estimate 


1 post engineer shop (37,000 square feet) $400, 000 
Project description 


Construction of one permanent post engineer shop. This is a modern fireproof 
building designed to house the painting, carpentry and utility sections of the post 
engineers, as well as a minimum amount of utility storage. Construction will be 
steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior walls. 

Basis of requirement 

The present post engineer shop is housed in several temporary buildings which 
do not provide efficient operational facilities for the post engineer or for the 
maintenance, repairs and utility operations. To provide a standard post engineer 
utility yard area with a permanent post engineer shop will greatly increase the 
economy and efficiency of these activities. This construction is in consonance 
with the master plan for permanent post development and will not require the 
destruction of existing buildings. 


POST ENGINEERS SHOP INFORMATION 


Based on policies and criteria for planning at postwar installations, War Depart- 
ment Censtruction, May 1946, the functional facilities to be included in post 
engineer shops are: 


Administrative office (toilets) Paint shop 

Carpenter shop Sheet metal shop 

Plumbing shop Toilet for shops 

Electric shop Equipment shed 

Blacksmith shop Closed warehouse shop (toilets) 


Prosect No. A204—36 


Basis of estimate 
1 guardhouse (170 prisoners) $714, 000 


Project description 


Construction of one permanent guardhouse to house 170 prisoners. This is a 
modern fireproof building designed to provide mess facilities, chapel, classroom, 
cell block, and guard sleeping quarters. Construction will be of steel or reinforced 
concrete frame with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


There is no permanent guardhouse at Fort Campbell. The present temporary 
facilities, capable of housing 190 prisoners, have been the subject of much adverse 
comment due to nonfireproof construction with the attendant fire hazards. The 
proposed guardhouse places under one roof all of the facilities such as mess for 
both prisoners and guards, chapel, cell blocks which permit both solitary and 
normal confinement. It also permits segregation of the various types of prisoners 
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and simplifies their control while in the guardhouse. Based on a permanent 
population of 15,763 enlisted men at Fort Campbell there is a requirement for a 
guardhouse to accommodate approximately 175 prisoners. This is based on a 1 
percent confinement factor with an addition to take care of transient military to be 
accommodated at Fort Campbell. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development, will not exceed peacetime or mobilization requirements and will not 
require the destruction of existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements (prisoners) 





| 
| Permanent | Temporary 





Existent----._-- ‘ ; 
Authorized for construction _-- 
Under construction 


Pa at sa 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget----_-- 








Grand total... 
Peacetime requirement. - ._--- 
Mobilization requirement___-- 











Prosect No. A204—-38 
Basis of estimate 


2 battalion headquarters buildings, 8,450 square feet, at $142,000 $284, 000 
Project description 

Construction of two battalion headquarters. These are modern fireproof build- 
ings designed to provide office and administrative space for battalion type units. 


Construction will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior 
walls. 
Basis of requirement 

These buildings are required to house the normal headquarters echelons to 
command the units occupying the permanent barracks space under construction 
at Fort Campbell. There are no permanent battalion headquarters buildings at 
Fort Campbell. Four temporary-type battalion headquarters buildings exist at 
Fort Campbell. 

Construction of the headquarters buildings will be in consonance @ith the 
master plan for permanent post development, will not exceed peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will not require the destruction of existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements 


Permanent | Temporary Total 
Existent __ -- icdepioese oid 
Authorized for construction_. 
Under construction -- 


Total _- ; 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 


Grand total_........-...-. Loacinatowinnslin paiiath oe | 
Peacetime requirement - - -.--- . ene 
Mobilization requirement. ..---.-....-...-.-.-.-- bet oueee 

1 





#9 additional battalion headquarters buildings are included under project No. A 204-12. 
Prosect No. A204-39 
Basis of estimate 


2 battalion motor repair shops, at $52,500 $105, 000 
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Project description 


Construction of two permanent motor repair shops. These buildings will con- 
tain motor repair facilities suitable for first and second echelon maintenance on 
combat vehicles, and airborne, Artillery, and Infantry type battalions. Con- 
struction will be of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior walls. 
Basis of requirement 

Fach of the two type battalions for which barracks space is already approved 
will require motor vehicle repair shops. Within these buildings will be all the 
facilities required for the maintenance of wheeled and tracked type vehicles. 
There are at the present time no permanent battalion motor repair shops at Fort 
Campbell. Thirty temporary type battalion motor repair shops exist at Fort 
Campbell. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development, will not exceed peacetime and mobilization requirements, and will 
not require the destruction of any existing ‘uildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent | Temporary Total 

Existent - 
Authorized for construction. __- 
Under construction. 

Total. PN sill aaah 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget - - 

Grand total 
Peacetime requirement hy pl SIR ed he 
Mobilization requirement.._...........-.-- 


19 additional battalion motor repair shops included under project A 204-30, 
Prosect No. A204-41 
Basis of estimate 


Warehouse, 80,000 square feet, at $675,000 $675, 000 
Project description 

Construction of one permanent warehouse. This would be a modern fireproof 
building designed for the storage of technical service supplies and equipment. 
Construction will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior walls. 
Basis of requirement 


At the present time there are no permanent warehouses at Fort Campbell. 
The temporary warehouses at this station, through much heavy usage are be- 
coming uneconomically repairable. The underflooring of many of these has 
deteriorated to sueh an extent that large areas are unusable. This warehouse will 
be used to store ordnance equipment. This construction is in consonance with the 
master plan for permanent post development, will not exceed peacetime and 
mobilization requirements and will not require the destruction of existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





e a 
| Permanent | Temporary Total 
! | 








| 
-|— 
| 


Existent (square feet) ee anedaatecest 0 
Authorized for construction _- Sines 0 | ) | 0 
Under construction neal 0 | 0 


200, 000 200, 000 





0 | 200, 000 

1 320, 000 0 | 320, 000 

Grand total 320, 000 | | 520, 000 
Peacetime requirement - ‘ oi 320, 000 |. ak tene 

Mobilization requirement................-.-- TR En eee Iie wiih awete tok 520, 000 


| 





13 additional warehouses at 80,000 square feet each included in project No. A 204-17. 
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Prosect No. A204—44 


Basis of estimate 
Pareeneion G6 fends ann miilities. ee eee eee $188, 000 
Project description 


Construction of approximately 1 mile of concrete road and extension of present 
utility system to the new barracks area. 


Basis of requirement 

The construction of new permanent barracks and other buildings require the 
construction of a minimum of 1 mile of concrete road with curbs and walks in 
the housing area and also require the extension of water lines, sewer lines, and 


electrical lines in the same area. This construction is in consonance with the 
master plan for permanent post development. 


Prosect No. A204-51 


Basis of estimate 


Training facilities NRE AR RSE 


Close combat course____________ paren Be eM Acne) tn ah 2, 000 
Combat-in-cities course __ Eee tes aoe ee Set pene gs pene eae 50, 000 
Artillery observation points Shes asda sihatets area res Scamwsthinte 9, 000 
Strengthening of bridges to tank area______ . ostociets ae eee tes 300, 000 

ee 5 et ee ee a ee nro 361, 000 


Project description 


Construction of close combat and combat-in-cities courses, artillery observa- 
tion points, and strengthening of bridges on roads to tank training areas. 


Basis of requirement 


The training facilities at this station are not adequate to serve the present 
strength with the increases presently proposed. Detailed requirements follow: 

(a) Close combat course-—The close combat courses now in use at this station 
were constructed on an improvised basis only and are inadequate at the present 
time; in that they do not provide realistic battle indoctrination training for the 
troops stationed at Fort Campbell. A well-built close combat course is essential 
in order to provide a final phase in realistic individual training. 

(b) Combat-in-cities course.—One new combat-in-cities course is required at this 
station. The present combat in cities course was built during World War II to 
be utilized for blank ammunition only. The new course is required so that live 
ammunition may be used. This one new course will provide for the number of 
personnel expected to receive this type of training in this installation. 

(c) Artillery observation points.—Artillery observation points to provide shelter 
for the safety of personnel against overhead fire are required at this station. 
This proposed construction will allow instruction for artillery forward observers 

(d) Strengthening of bridges to iank area.—The roads from the housing area to 
the tank training area at Fort Campbell, in general, bave to cross three creeks, 
Donaldson Creek, Weavers Creek, and Fork Creek. The bridges across these 
creeks were built to accommodate the vehicles and smaller type tanks that were 
used during World War II. These bridges are unsafe for the larger type tanks 
now in use at this installation and consequently the tanks are forced to use fords, 
where they exist. 

This lack of bridges makes the tank ranges inaccessible to the tanks at this 
installation during several months of the year because of the depth of water in 
the streams. With the proposed strengthening of the bridges this condition 
would be remedied, permitting tanks to fire on the range all year-round. 


CONVERSION FROM TEMPORARY TO PERMANENT INSTALLATION 


Mr. Manon. Now, I note in your major requirements a breakdown 
of each item of each category, at least, on page 35. You want 
$18,400,000 for barracks with mess, and then for a similar type of 
construction you enumerate another project for $3,565,000, and a 
battalion headquarters building, motor-repair shop, and extensions 
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to roads and facilities. You are getting in pretty deep here. I 
thought we had a pretty good camp at Fort Campbell. 

Colonel Murpny. It is a good temporary camp as it stands. There 
are practically no permanent structures of any kind; there are no 
permanent installations. Everything there is temporary. The tem- 
porary buildings are very gradually— or, rather, almost precipitately— 
reaching a stage where it is not possible to maintain them. We have 
spent money to keep them usable each year, and they progressively 
become more expensive to maintain. We are first asking for perma- 
nent barracks for about 8,000 men. The permanent strength there 
will be 16,000. That is asking for only half as many as we will need 
for the mobilization. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to tear down barracks that you have 
there? 

Colonel Murruy. We cannot afford to tear down anything we have 
there. As a matter of fact, the proposed mobilization plans call for 
building more at Campbell in the event of war. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need to build permanent barracks while 
we have this terrific heat on with the terrific demand for everything, 
and where everything costs twice as much as it ought to? If we were 
building things that would carry us through this emergency within 
reason, there would be more sense to it. 

Colonel Murpuy. I think that expense is just as important a part 
of the emergency as many other things are.- We would have to 
sometime build additional housing if the war is precipitated. We have 
to face the fact that these buildings which are now there are gradually 
falling apart, and that they are costing us a lot of money to keep them 
going. 

Mr. Taser. I have heard the story about what it was costing, but 
it did not run up to anything like what it would cost to put up a 
permanent set-up. 

Colonel Murpny. As a matter of fact, the difference is $7.20 a 
square foot for the temporary type of construction, and $12 a square 
foot for the type that we are asking for here. Certainly, if we are 
going to get three times as much use out of them, it is a sound invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Taser. What kind are you building here? 

Colonel Murpuy. Reinforced concrete with dry walls. 


BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Taser. How many barracks do you have there now? 

Colonel Murpuy. Where? 

Mr. Taper. At this camp. 

Colonel Murpnuy. There are no permanent barracks there at all at 
the present time. 

Mr. Taper. Yes, but how much do you have in barracks space? 

Colonel Murpuy. We have 26,599 spaces. 

Mr. Maxon. How many troops do you | have there? 

Colonel Murpuy.. 27,262. 

Mr. Taper. At the present time? 

Colonel Carpwetu. That is as of the 31st of July. 

Colonel Murpuy. Including both officers and men, it is 29,169. 
Mr. Taser. How much expansion do you plan to have in this place? 
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Colonel Murruy. The mobilization requirement at Campbell will 
be 64,735. 

Mr. Taper. Where are you going to put them, in tents? 

Colonel Murpny. No, sir; the Army plans, which have to be, of 
course, recognized by you gentlemen, indicate that we will have to 
build up to that number. ‘There are some site facilities for tents. A 
lot of this is temporary stuff, and we have to build new structures. 

This indicates where we are after M-day. 

Mr. Manon. You mean a bigger war? 

Colonel Murrny. Well, a real war; yes, sir—a new war; let us put 
it that way. We have got to build something, and somebody has to 
face it sometime, and this is designed for the peacetime Army. 

I submit to you gentlemen that if you bring soldiers into the Army 
in peacetime you have to give them a decent place to live in, and I am 
speaking from 35 years’ experience in the Army. 

Mr. Taser. Well, after you go around and see what has been 
wasted, you kind of work up a sentiment the other way. The more 
you see of it, the more you work that sentiment up. 


LIFE 





EXPECTANCY OF 





EXISTING BARRACKS 


Mr. Davis. Were the barracks that you have there now all built 
during World War II? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The estimated remaining life of them is how much? 

Colonel Murpnuy. It depends on what you spend on them. By 
spending a lot of money on them you can probably keep them going 5 
years more, but from now on they will not be suitable places to put 
people in. We are continually renewing stairs, and the windows and 
treads wear out pretty fast. They are unsafe. The outside balconies 
have collapsed at times. 

‘In the Second Army we spent a tremendous amount of money just 
getting them ready for this Korean situation. I would say we spent 
about $20,000,000 in the whole Second Army area, and that is only one 
of the six areas. We have to face that fact someday. This is an incre- 
ment which will serve two purposes: to replace something which is 
needed, and it will certainly serve as a little mobilization cushion. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This is just simply a problem of where you have to 
have room to put additional men, and the question is what sort of 
structures shall you build? You can build this temporary stuff and 
get by with it for 4 or 5 years, but for a little more money you can 
build something that will last for a long time. Now, I do not go 
along with this notion that temporary stuff cannot be uased for quite 
a long time. I would not be stampeded into thinking that the up- 
keep on temporary stuff is so high that vou cannot afford to do it. 
You can take this temporary stuff, and if you put a fairly good roof 
on it and you can take care of it all along it will last a long time. 
Most of the houses in this country are made out.of wood. You can 
go here and there and find that they last almost indefinitely—100 
years if you take care of them. Of course, an Army barracks is differ- 
ent, and the trouble with so much of this military construction is 
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that it was not inhabited at all and was not taken care of at all for 
several years, and, of course it deteriorated. 

Colonel Murry. And, if I may make a further observation, it 
was thrown together pretty fast. And they used men who were not 
carpenters to build it. 

Mr. Manon. That is right; it was thrown together pretty fast, 
and they used green lumber, and the tender hands of the owner have 
not been around at all times to take care of it. 

Are there any questions? 











VARIATIONS IN SIZE AND COST OF BARRACKS 











Mr. Taser. You have two sets of barracks here, one for 225 men, 
and one for 165 men. The first one is set up to cost $2,400 a head, 
and the second one to cost $3,200 a head. 

Colonel Carpwe.u. Colonel Weinert. 

Colonel Weinert. We had plans for these barracks developed at 
Fort Campbell, Ky., by the architect-engineer in Louisville for both 
the 225- and the 165-man barracks, as well as a third one for 105. 
The purpose of the different-sized barracks was to take care of the 
different-sized units in the Army organization. Those three types 
of barracks provide for all categories of all of the units in the Army, 
The difference in the cost is because when you build, for example, for 
165 men, a building to house 165 men because of your corridors, steps, 
your stair wells and your kitchen, you have more square feet per man 
than you do in the case of the 225-man barracks. The 225-man 
barracks, based on 72 square feet of living space per man, has only 70 
square feet of space in it. When you build a barracks for 165 men, 
; your square footage of space goes up, and it has a different number of 
4 square feet in there with exactly the same facilities per man, with no 
difference in the materials or anything. 

Mr. Taser. Why are you building the 165-man type then? 

Colonel Wre1nert. The Army Ground Forces worked out at great 
: length the standard barracks that would house the artillery units, the 
a infantry units, the military police, and the different types of units the 
Army has. On that basis we designed these three types of buildings 
to take care of their requirements. That requirement was given to the 
Chief of Engineers by the Army Ground Forces. 

Mr. Rixey. Colonel, what is the main mission of Fort Campbell? 

y Colonel Murpuy. Right now it is the home of the Eleventh Airborne 
a Division. They will take all of their training there. In addition to 
that we have many general Reserve units, many engineering units and 
Ordnance units, and this 26,000 population is made up of 15,000 of the 
Eleventh Airborne, and the rest of various groups of other types of 
service, and they all train there. 


























A. P. Hitt Miuitary Reservation, Va. 





. Mr. Manon. All right, what is the next project? 

a Colonel Murrpuy. A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Va. We will 
is insert page 39 of the justifications at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Prosect No. A209-2. TrartninG FAcILitiges 
Project description 
Construction of combat courses, ranges, and other training facilities as follows: 


Ranges, known-distance, 50 points (3) Grenade course (live) 
Pistol range, 50 points Rifle grenade course (3) 
Submachine gun range Confidence courses (2) 
Landscape target range Gas chamber 

Moving target ranges, tank (2) Combat-in-cities range 
Air transportability mock-up (4) Hasty fortification area 
Transition range, machine gun Camouflage area 
Transition range, M-1 Close combat course 
Mortar range Infiltration course 
Bayonet training areas (4) 


Basis of requirement 


Present facilities permit this area to be used only as a general maneuver and 
field-firing area. Certain makeshift ranges are used but they are not adequate 
for training requirements. This are is to be used as follows: 

(a) Field training of units stationed at Fort Meade and Camp Pickett where 
there exists a lack of areas for field training. 

(b) To train units from class II installations located within the Second Army 
area, when required training areas are not available at the home station. 

Units from Fort Meade and class II installations located within Second Army 
area require the facilities indicated while conducting field training in order to con- 
tinue the basic, advanced individual and advanced unit training of certain per- 
sonnel assigned to these units. 


Basis of estimate 


Training faciliti 


Mr. Manon. That is a maneuver area? 

Colonel Murpruy. Yes, sir, that is a maneuver area, 77,000 acres 
of maneuver space. 

The only buildings down there are very temporafy-type buildings, 
and very few of those. We are merely asking for some training facili- 
ties down there and various types of ranges so the units going in there 
can also get some training. 

Mr. Taser. I note you have a breakdown here for the use of the 
committee. 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 


Fort Ho.uapsirp, Mp. 


Mr. Manon. The next project is Fort Holabird, Md., where you 
are asking for $1,401,600. Give us a general statement about that. 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Fort Holabird, Md., is located in Baltimore, Md., and was acquired 
by the Army in 1918. From the period World War I to World War II 
it served in various capacities as a base for quartermaster and ordnance 
activities. During World War II the Signal Corps, and Transporta- 
tion Schools were located at Fort Holabird and Signal and Ordnance 
storage activities took place there. At the present time it has a mission 
of serving as a Counter Intelligence Corps Center and it is proposed 
to retain it as such permanently. In addition, the Baltimore Regional 
Finance Office and major activities of the Baltimore Signal Depot and 
the Transportation Corps railway shops are located at Fort Holabird 
at the present time. Fort Holabird totals 356 acres of Government- 
owned land with an original cost for land of $806,484 to which can 
be added a construction cost of $6,463,628, or a cotal to the Govern- 
ment to date of $7,270,112. 
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The Army proposes to expend $1,401,600 at this installation under 
the fiscal year 1952 MCA budget for construction of a CIC school 
building. 

Statistics on existing facilities, personnel strengths, and proposed 
construction are provided for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Strengths 





Leis men Officers 





World War II (Sept. 30, 1943) 196 
Present (July 31, 1951) , 148 612 
Proposed permanent é 508 51 
Proposed mobilization ‘ 490 





Existing key facilities 








| 
Permanent 
| 


Barracks spaces 
BOQ spaces 
Family quarters 
Tent camp spaces 
Hospital beds 








Prosect No, A210—2 
Basis of estimate 


1 CIC school building (87,600 sq. ft.).-...-...------------------ $1, 401, 600 


Project description 


Construction of a school building with steel or reinforced concrete frame and 
masonry exterior, containing a basement and two stories, with a total floor area 
of 87,600 square feet. The building is to contain 23 forty-man classrooms, four 
80-man classrooms, and one 80-man amphitheater. 

Basis of requirement 

At present 27 classrooms are available to teach approximately 1,400 students, 
both officer and enlisted, a total of 59 classrooms will be required to instruct a 
load of 3,000 students. The difference of 32 classrooms will be made available 
by construction of a CIC school building and CIC laboratory building. This 
building will be the only permanent academic building on the post and will be 
utilized to provide for a 630,000 man army. Present school facilities are inade- 
quate and are in converted warehouse and shop buildings. 

Construction of this school building will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


PERMANENCE OF MISSION 


Fort Holabird, Mr. Chairman, is the home of the CIC, Counter 
Intelligence Corps. This is a project of G-2 of the Department of 
the Army. It is one of the instruments by which it trains the various 
CIC operators used all over the world. Basically, of course, it is to 
prevent sabotage and subversion and they need there a very modern 
school with classrooms and other things in which to carry out their 
mission. Right now they are carrying out their activities in an old 
barracks and in a lot of other places. 

Mr. Manon. Will this school be built of sort of modified temporary 
construction? 
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Colonel Murpuy. No, sir; this is a permanent building. 
Mr. Manon. Is this a permanent installation? 


_Colonel Murpay. It is right now; yes, sir. It has been permanent 
since the First World War. 


INDIANTOWN Gap RESERVATION, Pa. 





Mr. Manon. All right, next is Indiantown Gap Military Reserva- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Give us a statement about that. 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 
is situated in the vicinity of Lebanon, Pa. It was established in 1941 
as an Infantry Division Training Center and an Army Service Forces 
Personnel Replacement Training Center. During World War II the 
Twenty-eighth Division was activated and trained at Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation and at a later date the installation was converted 
to a staging area and processing center under the control of the New 
York Port of Embarkation. In 1945 it became a separation center. 
During this period the strength of this station reached 21,700 person- 
nel. The station consists of 14,589 acres, of which 14,525 are owned 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 64 acres are Federally 
owned. At the present time and in the future it is anticipated that an 
Infantry Training Division will be stationed at Indisntown Gap 
Military Reservation and that several general Reserve antiaircraft 
units will also be stationed there. The cost to the Government to 
date at Indiantown Gap Military Reservation has been $6,308 for land 
and $21,301,063 for construction, or a total of $21,307,371. The 
Army proposes to expend $2,152,900 at this installation under the 
fiscal year 1952 MCA Budget for the construction of warehousing, a 
laundry and training facilities. 

Statistics on existing facilities, personnel, and proposed expenditures 
are available for the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 















Strengths 











j 


! 


























] | 
| Enlisted men| Officers Total 
FO A SE NS a a UN, ee anew. Sao 
World War II (Sept. 30, 1943)_...........-_-- : Rots | 8, 976 558 9, 534 
Present (July 31, 1951) .......-..---.-..-.- pbioe bind. ert, 15, 029 | 768 15, 797 
Proposed permanent___._..........-- cr > en SSPE |------- L | SS ss 
Proposed mobilization -._...........-...-.-- ates Pe iehesies 25, 950 | 2, 595 28, 545 








Existing key facilities 

























' 
| Permanent | Temporary Total 
EE ERs LEDER RS Base RLF RET ER LE tH dab e@ 1 tah ip apere F 23, 783 23, 783 
ESE PE EE UTE VRE Se Bee BEE CE Bs iene, £. 1, 252 1, 252 
at i RS LE ERG ERE BT a8 Aten TT Te 5 5 
Tent camp spaces.__-___- cd Fees Le elb nuda bona ses Ses eT SE tet EAE Tele os oe was Neva 
OSS ER Ee OS AER: FES © rea ev | 919 919 








Prosect No. A 211-1 
3 warehouses, 40,000 square feet each at $206,000 each 
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Basis of estimate 

Project description 

Construction of three emergency-type warehouses. These are modern wood- 
frame buildings designed for the storage of military equipment. 
Basis of requirement 

These three emergency-type warehouses to be constructed at Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation are required to replace space which the State of Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard requires for storage of National Guard equipment at this 
installation. These warehouses are required to store military supplies, which at 
the present time must be either stored in the open or left in the hands of troop 
units. The addition of 120,000 square feet of warehouse space at this installa- 
tion will not exceed the requirements for this type of facility at this station. 


Statistics of requirement 


(Square feet] 





Permanent | Temporary 





Existent - 74, 118 | 73, 152 | 147, 270 
Authorized for construction ‘ 0 0 0 
EOS 5 nes owicnnsce ee enaes thi storie paprennine’ | 0 








147, 270 
120, 000 





Grand total___- ee i a 
Mobilization requirement--_.__.....---...------ 





1 47,000 square feet of State-owned warehouse space will revert to State when these are built. 
Prosect No. A211-3 


Basis of estimate 
Training facilities___- phstia $378, 900 
Pistol range—50 points 
Gas chambers (2) 
Confidence courses (4) 
Bayonet courses (4) 
Transition rifle ranges for table VIII TC-—5 (2) 
Transition rifle ranges (2) 
Transition machine gun ranges (2) 
Live grenade ranges (10 bays) (2) 
Mortar ranges (1 for 60 millimeters; 1 for 81 millimeters) 
Antitank rifle grenade range 
Close combat range 
Combat in cities range 
Infiltration course (2) 
Hasty fortification area 
Demonstration sanitary area 
Bleachers (200-man) (10) 
Classrooms, 2,250 square feet (16) 
Basis of requirement 

The training facilities at this installation were constructed to support an esti- 
mated strength of 10,000 trainees. The present capacity of this installation is 
23,000. The following facilities are required to support the training of the 
additional troops which will be assigned to this station. 

(a) Pistol range, 50 points.—This range is required to train all personnel armed 
with pistols. 

(b) Cas chambers (2).—There are no gas chambers at this installation at the 
present time. Two gas chambers are required to support the present training 
strength at this installation. 

(c) Confidence course.—There are no confidence courses constructed at this 
installation. Four are presently required to support the training mission of 
IGMR. 

(d) Bayonet courses (4).—These four additional bayonet courses are required 
to train all enlisted men undergoing basic training in the proper use of the bayonet 
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(e) Transition rifle range for table VIII T'C-5 (2).—These two additional transi- 
tion rifle ranges are required to train the increased number of trainees at this 
installation in the combat handling of the rifle. 

(f) Transition rifle range for table IX TC-5 (2).—These additional transition 
rifle ranges are required to further train the rifleman in the combat handling of 
his weapon. 

(g) Transition machine gun range (2).—These two transition machine gun ranges 
are required to teach the machine gunner: proper selection of targets and firing 
mechanical procedures. 

(h) Live grenade ranges (10 bays) (2).—At the present time two live grenade 
ranges exist at this installation. However, the 20 bays are insufficient to allow 
for the training of assigned personnel. 

(t) Mortar ranges (1 for 60 millimeter; 1 for 81 millimete:).—Two mortar ranges 
(one for 60-millimeter and one for 81-millimeter) presently exist at this station. 
However, these mortar ranges are insufficient. Both 60-millimeter and 81-milli- 
meter mortars are organizational equipment of the Infantry and two more ranges 
are required to train assigned personnel. 

(j) Antitank rifle grenade range.—One antitank rifle grenade course exists at 
this station. However, this is not adequate to train Infantry replacements 
assigned to the Fifth Infantry training division. It is believed that these two 
additional rifle grenade ranges will be adequate to support the current needs of 
this station. 

(k) Close combat range.—At the present time one close combat range exists at 
this station. It is essential that an additional range be constructed in order to 
fulfill the training mission of training Infantry replacements. 

(1) Infiltration courses (2).—At the present time two infiltration courses exist 
at this station. These are bercly adequate to support the presen‘ load of trainees 
and ii is anticipated that in order to fulfill the requirements which will be imposed 
on the Fifth Infantry training division, additional courses must be constructed. 

(m) Hasty fortification area.—A hasty fortification area exists at this station at 
the present time. However, it is inadequate for the training of Infantry replace- 
ments and it is necessary to construct additional hasty fortification areas. 

(n) Demonstration sanitary area.—At the present time there is one demonstra- 
tion sanitary area at this station. However, it is inadequate to train the large 
number of personnel who must be trained in the sanitary area and who must 
train in field sanitation. It is estimated that two demonstration sanitary areas 
will be sufficient to fulfill the training mission at this installation. 

(0) Bleachers (200 man) (10).—At the present time 10 200-man bleachers exist 
at this station. However, these are inadequate to fulfill training needs for out- 
door classrooms. It is believed that 10 additional sets of bleachers will be ade- 
quate to fulfill these training needs. 

(p) Classrooms, 2,250 square feet (16).—No classrooms exist at this installation. 
Existing facilities are inadequate for conversion to classrooms; consequently no 
adequate indoor training facilities exist at this station. This is not in consonance 
with the training mission of the Fifth Infantry training division. The weather 
at this station is not favorable to outside training for a considerable period 
throughout the year. 

Prosecr No. A211-—2 


Basis of estimate 


One laundry, 234 feet by 270 feet- $1, 156, 000 
Project description 


Construction of one emergency-type laundry. This is a modern wood frame 
building designed to furnish laundry facilities to support the strength of Indian- 
town Gap Military Reservation. 


Basis of requirement 


The laundry which was built for this station was destroyed by fire in 1944, at a 
time when the foreseeable use of this station was diminishing. For this reason, 
it was not rebuilt at that time. When the station was reactivated in 1951 an 
attempt was made to utilize civilian facilities in Baltimore and Philadelphia to 
provide laundry service. The shortages which acerved from this usage of civilian 
facilities were too large to permit their continued use so the contracts with these 
civilian concerns were terminated June 30, 1951. At the present time laundrv 
facilities are provided by the laundries at Carlisle Barracks, New Cumberland 
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General Depot and the Valley Forge Army Hospital. This entails hauling the 
dirty laundry from Indiantown Gap Military Reservation to these stations and 
returning for pickup. These facilities at the present time are taxed to their utmost 
capacity to support Indiantown Gap Military Reservation and their own stations. 

The construction of this laundry facility at Indiantown Gap Military Reserva- 
tion will permit the return to normal operation the laundries at the three pre- 
viously mentioned stations and will enable the laundry for eniisted men stationed 
at Indiantown Gap Military Reservation to be handled efficiently at that station. 
This construction will not require the destruction of any existing buildings, and 
will not exceed mobilization laundry service requirements. 


LAUNDRY 


We will have to close out the laundry at New Cumberland because 
the Chemical Service is taking over the building for some new type of 
impregnation work. This is to take the place of the laundry they did 
have there and which was burned down late in 1944 or 1945. 

Mr. Taser. Can you not get the laundry done at Harrisburg? 

Colonel Murpuy. No, sir; we tried that. When we first activated 
Indiantown Gap we advertised for bids, and we had trouble getting 
them. We finally got some bids from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
A man in Philadelphia charged $2 a bundle which was $1 more than 
the Army charges, and the man who took the contract closed up and, 
incidentally, the soldiers lost a lot of their clothing. 


Fort Knox, Ky. 


Mr. Manon. Your next project is Fort Knox, Ky. 

Colonel Murpuy. Fort Knox, Ky., located approximately 40 miles 
south of Louisville, Ky., was purchased in 1918, with additional land 
being purchased in 1941-42. During World War II, the mission of 
Fort Knox was to serve as a home for the Armored School and to 
support the Armored Replacement Training Center. At the present 
time the missions of Fort Knox are to include serving as a permanent 
home for the Armored School and an armored division training center; 
as a permanent location for the Army Field Forces Board No. 2, con- 
ducting research into armored warfare; and as a location for the 
Medical Research Service Laboratory. 

Fort Knox consists of 107,099 acres of Government-owned land 
bought at a cost to the Government of $6,071 493 and with con- 
struction thereon totaling $48,169,463, or an ov er-all total cost to the 
Government of $54,240,956, to date. Extensive construction work 
is under way in the neighborhood of Fort Knox, particularly in the 
vicinity of Louisville; however, it is not anticipated by the district 
engineer that this construction will absorb the labor market or inter- 
fere with the construction proposed in this budget. 

The Army proposes to expend $37,614,100 at this installation under 
the fiscal year 1952 MCA Budget for the construction of permanent 
troop housing and supporting facilities, Armored Center and School 

activities and training facilities. 
- I will leave with you the detailed statement by project. 
(The ‘matter referred to follows:) 
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Strengths 








World War IT (Sept. 30, 1943) 
Present (July 31, 1951) 
Proposed permanent 
Proposed mobilization 














Existing key facilities 








Barracks spaces (revised by Second Army) 40, 277 
Bachelor officers quarters, spaces 2, 652 
IND BS Re ele iinigeit bain sine Oy PER SG ee ae } 1,160 | 
Tent camp spaces. | 4, 200 
Hospital beds 8o4 


| Permanent | Temporary 
a 








172 square feet per enlisted man. 
Prosect Nos. A212-5, A212-6, anp A212-7 
Basis of estimate 


27 225-man barracks, at $540,000 $14, 580, 000 
6 165-man barracks, at $445,500 2, 673, 000 
12 105-man barracks, at $327,583 ; 3, 931, 000 


Total-_ 21, 184, 000 


Project description 

Construction of 45 permanent buildings to house 8,325 men. These are modern 
fireproof barracks of steel or reinforced concrete frame and masonry exterior, con- 
taining dormitories, dining room, kitchen, supply room and company adminis- 
trative space under one roof. 


Basis of requirement 

The peacetime troop list for Fort Knox calls for the stationing of 20,337 enlisted 
men at this installation. Permanent barracks existing at Fort Knox will accom- 
modate 2,787 enlisted men. These, together with the barracks proposed will have 
a capacity of 11,112 which is 9,225 less than authorized troop ceiling. Present 
temporary buildings were built during World War ITI and are rapidly. becoming 
uneconomically repairable. These 45 buildings will accommodate the following 
type units: three combat-command headquarters companies and nine armored 
infantry, artillery, or tank battalions. 

The construction of these barracks will not exceed the estimated peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for per- 
manent development of this installation. This construction will not require the 
destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements 





Permanent | Temporary Total 


I ee P 1 2, 787 40, 277 | 43, 261 
Authorized for construction _- 7 : 0 | 0 0 
Under construction By i ; ; 0 0 0 


: on A 2, ci 40, 277 43, 261 
P ... fise il year 1952 budget 8, | 0) 9, 990 


Grand total 11, 112 | 40, 277 | 53, 251 
Peacetime requirement. _ - 20, 337 Hibs 
Mobilization requirement iabdgan Saghiireis 57, 250 





172 square feet per enlisted man, 
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Prosect Nos. A212-9 anp A212-8 
Basis of estimate 


3 regimental headquarters buildings, 21,000 square feet each, at $353,000 $1, 059, 000 
9 battalion headquarters buildings, 8,450 square feet each, at $142,000 1, 278, 000 


Project description 

Construction of 12 permanent buildings to house 3 combat command head- 
quarters and 9 battalion headquarters. These are modern fireproof buildings of 
steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior walls, designed to provide 
office and administrative space for regimental and battalion type units. 

Basis of requirement 

These buildings are required to house the normal headquarters echelons to 
command the units occupying the permanent: barracks space presently being 
considered for construction at Fort Knox. There are no permanent regimental 
headquarters buildings presently at Fort Knox, nor are there any permanent 
buildings suitably located near the barracks areas that will accomodate these 
unit headquarters. 

The construction of these buildings will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent Temporary Total 


| 
Regi- eit Regi- | 
mental Battalion mental | 





Regi- 


mental | Battalion 


Battalion| 
| 


Existent_ - - pian Ae eh hanmae sae 
Authorized for construction. ---.-.-------- 
Under construction 





‘ GS 65.4 Sas BE Tee ee Rs 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget -------- at 
Grand total 


Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 


Prosect No. A212-: 


Basis of estimate 
4 25-man BOQ’s at $145,625 Jonge a ; .c... $682, 500 
Project description 

Construction of 4 permanent buildings to house 100 bachelor officers. These 
are modern buildings containing living quarters for bachelor officers. Construe- 
tion will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with Masonry exterior walls. 

Basis of requirement 

The peacetime troop list for Fort Knox calls for the stationing of 1,832 officers 
at this installation. Permanent bachelor officer quarters at Fort Knox have 
accommodations for 21 officers. These, together with the BOQ’s proposed will 
have a capacity of 121 officers. BOQ space for 183 officers is the minimum which 
will be required to house the permanent bachelor officer personnel at this installa 
tion (10 percent of the officers are assumed to be bachelors) ; 3,061. bachelor efficer 
quarters in temporary structures are in existence at Fort Knox. 

The construction of these bachelor officer quarters will not exceed the estimated 
peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master 
plan for permanent development of this installation. This construction will not 
require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


89249—51—pt. 1——-42 
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Statistics of requirement 





Permanent 





Existent 21 
Authorized for construction 0 
Under construction 0 





Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 





ES _ SE ESS SAR eer aa 2) aT 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 














Prosect No. A212-17 
Basis of estimate 


9 motor repair shops, 4,000 square feet each at $52,555 
Project description 


Construction of nine permanent motor repair shops. These buildings are 
modern fireproof buildings of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry 
exterior walls and will contain motor repair facilities suitable for first and second 
echelon me.intenance on combat vehicles found in armored artillery and infantry- 
type battalions. 


Basis of requirement 


Each of the rine type battalions for which barracks space is being constructed 
will require vehicle repair shors. Each of these type battalions will have more 
than 200 vehicles, each of which requires periodic maintenance. Within these 
buildings will be all the facilities required for maintaining wheeled and tracked- 
tvre vehicles. There are at the present time no permanent battahon-type motor 
repair shops at Fort Knox. 

The construction of these motor repair shops will not exceed the estimate 
peacetime or mobilization requirements and wil! be in consonance with the master 
plan for permanent development of this installation. This construction will not 
require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent 





Ss eee sncnel aii diti dic site abominations 
Authorized for construction 
Under construction 





1 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget- 





Grand total 
Peacetime requirement : 
Mobilization requirement__................------- Ce eamee rear Siibcnies baie 














Prosect No. A212-19 
Basis of estimate 


2 motor-dispatch offices, 400 square feet each, at $6,000 
Project description 


Construction’ of two -permanent motor-dispatch offices. These are modern 
fireproof buildings of steel er reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior 
walls, designed to provide office space for the control of vehicles assigned to two 
regimental-type areas. 


Basis of requirement 


These buildings are required to house the office of the motor dispatcher so that 
proper control can be placed on the use and movement of each vehicle assigned to 
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the organization. The motor pools to be utilized by the units for which the new 
barracks are being constructed are designed so that all vehicles assigned to one 
regimental-type area will be enclosed in one motor pool, thereby facilitating con- 
trol. All regimental-type areas require dispatch offices. 

The construction of these motor-dispatch offices will not exceed the estimated 
peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master 
plan for permanent development of this installation. This construction will not 
require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 


Permanent | Temporary Total 


Existent nS tea me is.830i4 11 
Authorized for construction _............._.- 
Under construction __ - -- 


ESN orate Eva Satie 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 


Grand total__- 
Peacetime requirement 
I EINES ADOPT, Oe BP seindnislioes : 





Prosect No. A212-20 
Basis of estimate 


2 gasoline dispensing stations, 400 square feet each, at $8,000 $16, 000 
Project description 


Construction of two permanent gasoline dispensing stations. These are 
modern fireproof buildings of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry 
exterior walls, designed to dispense gasoline to the vehicles of two regimental- 
type areas. 


Basis of requirement 


These stations are required to provide office space and gasoline dispensing 
facilities in each of two regimental-type motor pools. All vehicles in each of the 
motor pools will use the facilities provided by one gasoline dispensing station. 

The construction of these gasoline dispensing stations will not exceed the 
estimated peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance 
with the master plan for permanent development of this installation. This 
construction will not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent 





Existent- -- , 
Authorized for construction 
Under construction 








Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 


SO ase ence pbenschbenncensapeedmecnsn DR ciacilekaichaicnasiasie ote |-------------- | 





Proyect No. A212-23 
Basis of estimate 


5 warehouses, 16,000 square feet each, at $135,000_- oh ang nana gecick. 


Project description 

Construction of five permanent warehouses: These are modern fireproof build- 
ings of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior walls, designed for 
the storage of heavy equipment. 
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Basis of requirement 


At the present time there are two permanent warehouses at Fort Knox. The 
majority of those at this station were built in 1917 and are of tarpaper construc- 
tion. Some were built in the period of the Second World War. The under 
flooring of many of these has deteriorated to the extent that large areas are un- 
usable and it is not economically feasible to effect repairs. Ten permanent 
warehouses are required at this installation. These five being built will be used 
mainly for the warehousing of ordnance and signal material. 

The construction of these warehouses will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent | Temporary Total 





lik, wend aah 


Square feet Square feet Square feet 
Existent : ‘ ‘ ; } 32, 654 | $32, 617 | 465, 271 
Authorized for construction. __.__. : “ae 0) 0 0 
UO coos snes snaekicewnenee sit za . 0 0! 0 


| ee MABE TREES BRIS. 32, 654 | 432, 617 | 465, 271 
Proposed, fiscal year 1952 budget___- 80, 000 | 0 | 
Grand total Si Findsson any thal ale eens echt eel ‘ 112, 654 | 
Penceteme requirement... ...... 2.0.2. .5 2. ce at 160, 000 | 
Mobilization requirement... _- ‘ areola <soeenl PENS REN TOS SE Ee 670, 000 





Prosect No. A212-31 
Basis of estimate 


Addition to cold-storage plant, 8,500 square feet —_____- $179, 000) 
Project description 


Construction of an addition to the permanent cold-storage plant. This is a 
modern type plant of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior 
walls, designed to include meat cutting and processing and the preservation of 
fresh meats, fruits, and vegetables. 

Basis of requirement 

There is one cold storage plant at Fort Knox at the present time. This is 
utilized at the present time to its maximum capacity but it has been found 
inadequate to provide for the troops stationed here when the post is filled to 
capacity. The requested 8,500 square feet of addition will provide a central meat- 
cutting and fat-rendering plant as well as additional storage space for the preserva- 
tion of fresh meats, fruits, and vegetables. The meat cutting facilities are 
expected to effect a savings of at least $8,000 per month in the cost of meat used 
at this station. The fat-rendering facilities are an economic necessity inasmuch 
as they make maximum use of the fat which in many cases would be wasted. 
This central meat cutting and processing plant also reduces the number of per- 
sonnel employed in this processing by centralizing the activity. 

The construction of this addition to the cold storage plant will not exceed the 
estimated peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with 
the master plan for permanent development of this installation. This construc- 
tion will not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Prosecr No. A212-35 
Basis of estimate 
Extension to roads_- Pon Ae es ag o'r she oh ed $522, 000 


Project description 


Construction of approximately 6 miles of concrete road in the new barracks 
areas, 





 —h a) a ee 


Basis of requirement 


The construction of new permanent barracks and other buildings will require 
the construction of a minimum of 6 miles of concrete road with curbs and walks 
in the housing area on the post. 

The construction of extension to roads will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. The construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing roads. 


Prosect No. A212—22 


Basis of estimate 
1 fire station, 8,500 square feet 
Project description 
Construction of one permanent fire station. This is a modern fireproof building 


of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior walls, designed to 
provide garage space for 3 fire engines and sleeping space for 20 firemen. 
Basis of requirement 

This fire station is required to provide fire protection for one of the regimental 
type areas being constructed. There will be a requirement for three permanent 
fire stations at this installation. This proposed fire station, together with one 
permanent fire station presently in existence will not exceed the total number 
required. 

The construction of this fire station will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent | Temporary | 





Existent ee t 
Authorized for construction 
Under construction - -_- 





. é Sail 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 construction 





Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 








Prosect No. A212—37 
Basis of estimate 

Hardstand, 240,000 square feet_______- $135, 000 
Project description 

Construction of hardstand in the amount of 240,000 square feet for the three 
regimental-type areas. This hardstand is made by macadamizing the ground 
surface to support vehicle storage. 
Basis of requirement 

Each of the three regimental-type areas will require at least 80,000 square feet 
of hardstand. Part of this will be within the motor pool area, the balance will 
be hardstand for the parking of wheeled and tracked vehicles which will be found 
in the units assigned to these areas. This hardstand is required in the vicinity 
of the barracks areas. 

The construction of this hardstand will not exceed the estimated peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 


permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing facilities, or buildings. 
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eee j Permanent 
Statistics of requirements (square feat) 


Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 


Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 
PROUURRION- TCIUIUNIONE Soo ee 


1 Much of existing hardstand is in mobilization areas. 


Prosect No. A212-18 


Basis of estimate 
1 paint shop, 8,000 square feet $112, 000 
Project description 
Construction of one permanent building as a paint shop. This is a modern 


fireproof building of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior 
walls, especially designed to house the ordnance painting activities. 


Basis of requirement 


The present painting activities of the ordnance section at Fort Knox are 
housed in mobilization-type buildings with the ever-attendant hazard of fire. 
Construction of this fireproof building will be adequate to house all requirements of 
the post ordnance section. The post ordnance will have paint office and paint 
storage as well as facilities for vehicle and armament painting located here. 

The construction of a paint shop will not exceed the estimated peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





| | | 
Permanent | Temporary | Total 





| Deena M2 5e 
Existent - Rina eran ome 
Authorized for construction---_- ~~ ~~~. 


| ees Ce ee eee eee 





Total el 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 





Grand total_ EE pore | 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 








1 Temporary paint shop will be converted to temporary storage facility. 
Prosect No. A212-38 


Basis of estimate 
2 combat vehicle wash racks, at $40,000 $80, 000 
Project description 


Construction of two combat vehicle wash racks. These are modern high- 
pressure washing facilities of reinforced concrete construction, suitable for cleaning 
wheeled and tracked combat vehicles organic to armored units. 

Basis of requirement 

A modern high-pressure washing facility for removing mud and dirt picked up 
by track-laying vehicles when used in training areas is required to prolong the life 
of the vehicle. There are no adequate wash racks of this type in existence at 
Fort Knox. At least four of these racks will be required at this installation. The 
two combat vehicle wash racks presently programed will be able to daily clean 
approximately half of the vehicles using the training ranges at Fort Knox. 
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The construction of these combat vehicle wash racks will not exceed the esti- 
mated peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the 
master plan for permanent development of this installation. This construction 
will not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent | Temporary | Total 





Existent 
Authorized for construction 
Under construction 





tal 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 





Grand total_ 
Peacetime requirement. - 
Mobilization requirement 





Project No. A212-39 
Basis of estimate 


12 magazines, 26 by 81 feet each at $53,500 
Project description 


Construction of 12 permanent magazines to store 600 tons of assorted ammuni- 
tion and explosives. These will be constructed of reinforced concrete. 


Basis of requirement 


At the present time there are 27 magazines in use at Fort Knox. There is a 
requirement to store 2,800 tons of ammunition. Much of this ammunition, of 
necessity, is stored in the open at the present time. Deterioration of this ammuni- 
tion is accelerated by open storage. The 12 magazines proposed for construction 
will not exceed the total requirement of 56 magazines at Fort Knox. 

The construction of these magazines will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 








j 


| ] 
| Permanent | Temporary | Total 


a bees tpn n 4 
Authorized for construction. - 
Under construction. -........_.- 


NAS Dai UE OEE tlt peal ale ae 
Peacetime requirement 
DRGUINORIOTh FONE ONONE. i. e625 Seas node nce Reeth 





Prosect No, A212-40 
Basis of estimate 
1 artillery shop : ; a Brights _... $44, 000 
Project description 


Construction of one permanent building to house an Artillery repair and main- 
tenance shop. This is a modern fireproof building of steel or reinforced concrete 
frame with masonry exterior walls, designed to facilitate ordnance repair and 
maintenance on various calibers of artillery. 


Basis of requirement 


At the present time there is no permanent building available at Fort Knox 
designed for ordnance work on artillery pieces. Work is performed either out of 
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-door or else, in inclement weather, in a small amount of space that is available in 
a tank repair facility. As a consequence, much artillery has been deadlined due 
to lack of an artillery shop. This building will accommodate all except major 
repairs and rebuilds of artillery on the post. 

The construction of an artillery shop will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





| Permanent | Temporary Total 





Authorized for construction-_- ~~~. _- . 
Under construction 





Existent | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Proposal fiscal year 1952 budget _- 





Grand total 
Peacetime requirement -- } , 
ee ee ee ae Snip a eeabioabamas RESO et inden iaciueee 





Prosect No. A212—45 


Basis of estimate 
1 guardhouse, 225 prisoners $945, 000 
Project description 


Construction of one permanent guardhouse to house 225 prisoners. This is 
a modern fireproof building of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry 
exterior walls, designed to provide mess facilities, chapel, classroom, cell block 
and guard sleeping quarters. 
Basis of requirement 


There is no permanent guardhouse at Fort Knox. The present temporary 
facilities have been subject of much adverse comment due to nonfireproof con- 
struction with the attendant fire hazards. This new guardhouse places under 
one roof all the guard facilities such as mess for both prisoners and guards, a 
chape! and cell blocks which permit both solitary confinement and normal con- 
finement. It also permits segregation of the various categories of prisoners and 
simplifies their control while in the guardhouse. Based on a permanent popu- 
lation of 20,337 men at Fort Knox, there is a requirement for a guardhouse to 
accommodate approximately 250 prisoners. This is based on a 1 percent confine- 
ment factor, with an additional factor to accommodate transient prisoners. This 
proposed guardhouse will not exceed the known requirements at Fort Knox. 

The construction of this guardhouse will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan 
for permanent development of this installation. This construction will not 
require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements 





Permanent | Temporary Total 





On Ea a een Oe Se 0 
Authorized for construction 0 
Under Construction = 0 





0 
225 


Grand total 225 
Peacetime requirement 250 
Mobilization requirement... _............----- 
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Prosect No. A 212-32 
Basis of estimate 


1 signal center building (22,000 square feet) $332, 000 
Project description 


Construction of a permanent signal center building with approximately 22,000 
square feet of floor area. This will be a modern fireproof building designed to 
accommodate the various signal activities of the post, such as photographic 
laboratory, telephone exchange, telegraph and teletype center. Construction 
will be of steel or reinforced concrete with masonry exterior walls. 

Basis of requirement 

There are no suitable permanent buildings at Fort Knox to house the post 
signal center. At the present time, signal activities are carried on in two build- 
ings; one of temporary type and one a converted permanent type building. 
These buildings are widely separated, making supervision difficult and both are 
fire hazards. 

The present telephone exchange consists of 3,200 line dial equipment valued 
at approximately $600,000. This equipment is housed in buildings which cannot 
be properly sealed to prevent fine dust from entering and causing trouble in the 
operation of the exchange. 

The military construction program for fiscal year 1952 indicates an expansion 
of the telephone equipment to 5,000 lines will be necessary to provide adequate 
communication facilities. This expansion cannot be made in the present buildings. 

The construction of a new fireproof signal center building would— 

(a) Permit centralization of signal activities and increase efficiency of operations. 

(b) Provide better security for erypotographic facilities. 

(c) Provide room for expansion of telephone facilities to take care of con- 
templated future requirements. 

(d) Eliminate troubles caused by dust getting into sensitive selector switches 
and improve the over-all telephone service on the post. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development and will not require the destruction of existing buildings. 


Prosyect No. A212—24 


Basis of estimate 


TAC Academie Building (53,000 square feet) $840, 000 
Project description 
Construction of the Armored Command Academic Building to house academic 


sections of the Armored School. Construction will be of steel or reinforced con- 
‘erete frame with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


There is an urgent need for an armored center academic building to provide 
office space for the academic section of the Armored School. At the present time, 
the office section of each academic group is located in separate temporary build- 
ings constructed either as a classroom or a shop. This segregation of adminis- 
trative sections results in serious lack of coordination and in duplication of efforts. 
Facilities now used for administrative control are badly needed for the purpose 
for which they were constructed. The accelerated activities in connection with 
the expansion of the Army make the already critical need more acute. 

The construction of this building will not exceed the estimated peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 
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Prosect No. A212-29 
Basis of estimate 


. Additional parking facilities—field maintenance area, 10,000 square 
yards, at $5 
. Improvements of parking area, 12,000 square yards, at $2.50 
. Improvement of approaches to 60 percent slope 
. Heating system in four shop buildings-___-__- atts _. 36, 000 
. All-weather road 8,000 by 24 feet wide of 8-inch reinforced concrete__ 107, 000 
. Extension of existing road to provide test loop 6, 
. Enclose field maintenance shop area_ Spake. 
. Install doors in open bays of shop buildings - - _ _- 


Total __ - 
Project description 


Construction of activities for AFF Board No. 2 to meet requirements of ex- 
panded activities. 


Basis of requirement 


The workload of the AFF Board is steadily increasing with the expansion of 
the Army and the parking facilities and road net have become inadequate. Due 
to congested traffic on Highway 31W and to the type of some equipment involved, 
this section of the highway cannot be used without creating a traffic hazard. 
At the present time, there are no all-weather approaches to the 60-percent slope 
used for testing of vehicles and the facility can only be used when the dirt roads 
are dry. Present heating systems in four shop buildings, covering less than 
25 percent of the required space, have deteriorated, must be replaced and increased 
in capacity. Doors should be installed on the open bays of shop buildings to 
provide additional heated space for maintenance work. 

This construction will not exceed the estimated peacetime or mobilization 
requirements, will not require the destruction of any existing buildings, and will 
be in consonance with the master plan for permanent development of this 
installation. 

Prosect No. A212-86 


Basis of estimate 


Barracks, 105-man____ ----- aideate : es $327, 600 
Project description 
Construction of permanent-type fireproof building to house 105 enlisted men to 


be assigned to the new 500-bed hospital programed for Fort Knox, Ky. Construc- 
tion will be of steel or reinforced concrete frame with exterior masonry walls. 


Basis of requirement 


The proposed site of the new hospital is so far removed from the existing inade- 
quate permanent facility that new supporting facilities must be provided immedi- 
ately adjacent to the new hospital. Detachment personnel assigned to the exist- 
ing hospital are housed in temporary quarters. Construction of the new, perma- 
nent barracks, will permit release of existing temporary facilities for activities 
other than medical. 

This construction will be in consonance with the master plan for permanent 
post development, will not exceed peacetime or mobilization requirements and 
will not require the destruction of anv existing buildings. 


Prosect No. A212-87 


: Basis of estimate 
‘Training fecilities..... 3... =... cucu BAe che ee $752, 000 


Classrooms, 2,250 square feet (10) 

Bridge to Salt Creek training area (essential to replace bridge washed out 
and now needed to reach a training area essential for training of these 
troops) 

Range houses, 1,000 square feet (10) 

Moving-tank range 

Moving-target range, 800 yards 
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Moving- and stationary-target ranges, with moving tank as target, 600 
yards (2) 

Combat service firing range runway, 50 feet by 1,500 yards 

Infiltration course 

Known-distance range, 100 points 

Combat-in-cities course (2) 

Transition range, M-1 

Transition range—machine gun 

Mortar ranges (2) 

Antiaircraft, .50 caliber machine gun, 15 points 

Landscape range, 16-point M-—1 and bar 

Sub-machine-gun range, .45 caliber, 25 points 

Range roads, latrines, communications, etc. 

Close-combat range 

Tank-gunnery range 

Bleachers, 200-man (5 sets) 

Air transportability mock-ups (4) 


Project description 
The construction of 10 classrooms, a bridge across Salt Creek, 5 sets of bleach- 


ers, 4 aircraft transportability mock-ups, 15 various ranges, 10 range houses, range 
roads, latrines, communications, ete. 


Basis of requirement 


The training facilities at this station are not adequate to serve the present 
strength or the increases presently proposed. Detailed requirements follow: 

(a) Classrooms.—It is proposed to build 10 classrooms in the areas in which 
the new barracks are being built. The present classroom facilities of the post, 
consisting mainly of sheds, unused barracks space, and other otherwise unused 
space are totally inadequate to meet the needs for battalion classroom facilities. 
These 10 classrooms will not exceed the present requirement for classroom space 
at this installation. 

(b) Bridge to the Salt Creek training area.—The replacement of this bridge which 
was destroyed by floods, is essential in order that 15,000 acres to the east of the 
Salt River be made accessible to units training at Fort Knox. A high-level 
bridge is required here due to seasonal high waters in the Salt River. The old 
low-level bridge here was destroyed by spring floodwaters. 

(c) Range houses (10).—These range houses are required in order to maintain 
and protect the new equipment and facilities that are programed for construction, 
and other already built ranges and equipment and their concon itance. 

(d) Moving-tank range.—This is a range designed to permit firing from a moving 
tank. This facility is an urgent requirement to this station in order to adequately 
train tank gunners to control their weapons while the tank is moving. 

(e) Moving-target range.—This is a range designed to train infantrymen firing 
recoilless weapons, and artillerymen firing artillery pieces against moving targets. 
One such range is required. 

(f) Two moving- and stationary-target ranges with moving tank as target—These 
ranges are designed to permit all types of firing against a moving tank as a target. 
The present ranges of this type at Fort Knox do not permit flexibility, nor is there 
sufficient room in the present areas to permit the presently constructed facilities 
to be expanded to meet new conditions of training. Two of these ranges are 
required. 

(g) Combat service firing range runway, 50 feet by 1,500 yards.—There are 21 
light aircraft in the armored division. In order to utilize these aircraft in con- 
nection with training in the field, landing strip is required. This will facilitate 
the assignment of realistic training missions to these aircraft in support of field 
training of the armored division. One range runway is required. 

(h) Infiltration course.—In order to conform to presently prescribed training 
requirements, a new infiltration course is required. The present course is inade- 
quate in that it does not permit the trainees to receive the required battle indoc- 
trination, nor is there room for expansion of the present course. Therefore, 
a new course is required. 

(i) Known-distance range-—The increasing number of untrained personnel 
arriving at this station has pointed out the need for increasing the known-distance- 
range firing facilities. Therefore, it is necessary to construct an additional 100 
points to the known-distance range. 

(j) Combat-in-cities course (2).—Two new combat-in-cities courses are required 
at this station. The present combat-in-cities course was built during World War 
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II to be utilized only for the firing of blank ammunition. The new courses are 
required to be built so that live ammunition may be used. Two courses are re- 
quired to provide for the number of personnel which must recieve this type of 
training at this installation. 

(k) Transition range M-1.—The increasing number of untrained personnel 
arriving at this station has pointed out the need for an additional transition 
range, M-1. 

(l) Transition range, machine gun.—The increasing number of untrained person- 
nel arriving at this station has pointed out the need for an additional transition 
range, machine gun. 

(m) Mortar ranges (2).—Two mortar ranges are required in order to efficiently 
program the requirements for mortar firing by units in training at this station. 
The present facilities have a maximum capacity of 14 squads. This capacity has 
to be doubled by the construction of these two ranges in order to provide adequate 
training. 

(n) Antiaircraft, .50 caliber machine gun, 15 points.—There are no ranges 
available at Fort Knox suitable for firing the .50 caliber antiaircraft machine gun. 
All tactical units are equipped with this type weapon and the personnel respon- 
sible for operating this weapon must have facilities provided in order that they 
may be trained in the efficient operation of the weapon. A range containing 15 
firing points is deemed adequate to provide this training. 

(0) Landscape range, 16-point M-1 and BAR.—There are no landscape ranges 
at Fort Knox at the present time. A range of this nature is required for both 
M-1 and BAR firing in order that the noncommissioned officers may gain pro- 
ficiency in controlling the firing of these weapons by directing it against designated 
landscape targets. One range of 16 points is required. 

(p) Sub-machine-gun range, .45 caliber, 25 points —There are no sub-machine- 
gun ranges at the present time at Fort Knox. Increased use of the rifle ranges at 
this installation necessitates the construction of a machine-gun range for the 
proper training of men armed with this weapon. One machine-gun range, 
25 points is required. 

(q) Range roads, latrines, communications, etc.—Construction of these new 
ranges necessitates extension of roads to the area where the ranges will be built 
as well as the construction of latrines in the areas. and telephone lines thereto. 

(r) Close-combat range.—At the present time there is one close-combat course 
built at Fort Knox. This is inadequate for the training load at this station. 
An additional well-built close-combat range is absolutely required in order to 
provide the final phase in realistic individual training. 

(s) Tank gunnery range.-—A new tank gunnery range is required in order to 
effectively utilize the increased range of the new tank-mounted 120-millimeter 
guns. Construction of a new tank gunnery range will also permit the firing of 
more than one tank company at a time to which the present tank range limits 
them. 

(t) Bleachers, 200-man (5 sets)—These bleachers are required in the training 
facilities areas in order that techniques of going through various courses may be 
demonstrated and instruction effectively imparted to large groups at one time. 4 

(u) Air transportability mock-ups (4).—Current training doctrine stresses the 
need for air transportability of all units inthe Army. Therefore, there is a require- 
ment for at least 4 air transportability mock-ups at this installation in order 
that all units stationed at Fort Knox may be given training in the proper methods 
of loading their requipment for air transported movements. This is effectively 
accomplished in these mock-ups. 


Colonel Murpnuy. Fort Knox is the home of the armored school, 
the home of the training center and we have a lot of the general 
service units, tank units, and tank battalions and ordnance there. 

Again, we are asking for barracks and the support facilities and a 
hospital, and the things you gentlemen see there in the justifications. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for $37,614,000? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir; that is our biggest base. 

Mr. Manon. What? 

Colonel Murpuy. That is our biggest post in the Second Army, 
the biggest permanent post. 
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BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Manon. Well, the breakdown shows you want $14,000,000 
plus, $2,600,000, and $3,900,000 for barracks alone. 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I guess that would be permanent construction? 

Colonel Murrnuy. That would be permanent construction, of the 
same type, reinforced concrete, with dry walls, the simplest type of 
permanent construction. 

Mr. Manon. How many people are there at Fort Knox now? 

Colonel Murpuy. There are 28,606. 

Mr. Taser. How many barracks spaces do you have? 

Colonel Murpuy. 43,621. 

Mr. Manon. I do not understand that. 

Colonel Murruy. Mr. Taber asked how many barracks spaces 
there were there, and my answer was 43,621, but of permanent spaces 
there are only 2,787. 

Mr. Taser. Yo do not mean that; the permanent number is not 
2,700. 

Colonel Murpuy. I do mean that, sir. 

Colonel CarpwE.Lu. That is the existing barracks space. 

Colonel Murpny. The permanent barracks space at Fort Knox 
will house 2,787 people at 72 square feet each. 

Mr. Taser. You have space for 43,000, but you have 28,000 there, 
you said. 

Colonel Murpuy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What do you have contemplated there that might 
justify going beyond 43,000? 

Colonel Murpuy. 63,000 for mobilization. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have there in the war? 

Colonel Murpuy. 44,651. 

Mr. Taner. In the last war? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir; that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you have more than you had at that time? 

Colonel Murpny. I cannot answer that. That comes from a 
higher level than the Second Army. They visualize probably a 
larger Army. 

Mr. Taner. It hardly seems as if we ought to try to go beyond 
those figures in our planning. It seems like we could very well come 
within them. 


ConstTrRUCTION OF BARRACKS BEYOND PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Well, I am not impressed with this request. You 
have space for 43,000 people, and you have only 27,000 there. Why 
should we appropriate additional money now? I do not quite savvy 
that. 

Colonel Murpuy. Because the additional money is for permanent 
housing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. But why worry about permanent housing if you have 
enough housing temporarily to serve the present purposes? 

Colonel Murpny. As of today we have a surplus of barracks; on 
mobilization we are going to be caught short. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes, but my goodness. 

Colonel CarpweE t. It is part of the over-all program on barracks. 

Mr. Manon. When you build barracks I will admit that it would 
be better to build permanent barracks at a permanent base, but when 
you have a place like Fort Knox with 43,000 barracks spaces and you 
only have 28,000 men there, I do not understand. 

Colonel Carrer. Fort Knox is a permanent station, and we will put 
permanent barracks there, but as Mr. Bendetsen explained in his state- 
ment there is a gap in the first 6 months, and there will still be a gap. 
We are trying, as said before, to close a part of that gap with these 
105,000 additional barracks spaces we are asking for all over the 
United States in this present bill. 

Mr. Manon. How many spaces will this money provide which vou 
are requesting for Fort Knox? 

Colonel Murpnuy. 8,325. 

Mr. Manon. So, you would have space for something over 51,000? 

Colonel Murpuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. When you provide this space? 

Colonel Murpuy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is considerably above the 44,000 you had there 
during World War II, and, of course, it is considerably above the 
27,000 you have there now. 

Colonel Murpuy. And 11,000 below mobilization, just to complete 
the picture. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me, generally speaking, that where the 
Air Force has asked for barracks they have asked for barracks to meet 
a requirement that is now in existence. In other words, where they 
had plenty of barracks of a temporary nature to take care of all of the 
people they had there, or the people they intended to have during 
the threat of an all-out war they did not ask us for a lot of money for 
barracks. That was the impression I got. Maybe I did not get it 
correctly. 

Mr. Scrivner. For their 95-group program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe the Army had to do this in order to build up 
their request to somewhere nearly equal that of the Air Force in 
dollars. 

Colonel CarpWELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It kind of looks like it. 


REVIEW OF SECRETARY’S TESTIMONY ON BARRACKS 


Colonel CarpWELL. Maybe it would be helpful for the committee 
‘if I reread the Secretary’s discussion on this whole picture on barracks. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe so; let us see. 

Colonel CarDWELL (reading): 

At the present time, to house such of the contemplated 630,000-man peace- 
time Army as may be stationed in the United States, we have permanent barracks 
in existence or under construction with a total capacity of 69,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. Manon. He said “permanent” there? 

Colonel CaRDWELL. Yes, sir; in existence or under construction. 

Mr. Manon. How much? 

Colonel CARDWELL. 69,000. 
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Mr. Taser. Yes, but they told along in another place that they 
had 1,200,000 barracks spaces available in the country. Now, the 
contemplated picture for the 1952 fiscal year is approximately 916,000 
at the end of the vear, and 938,000 at the present time in the United 
States, with a surplus capacity of a little over 300,000. Now that 
kind of intrigues me. 

Colonel CarpWELL. May I continue this whole discussion, because 
it all ties in? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel CarpweE.u. The statement continues: 


* %* * With the exception of approximately 8,000 spaces being built as 
part of our fiscal-year-1951 construction program, substantially all of this con- 
struction is pre-World War II and was built when our peacetime Army was 
drastically smaller. The program you are about to review includes a request of 
$234,000,000 to construct within the continental United States new barracks to 
accommodate 105,000 enlisted men. This construction breaks down into per- 
manent barracks for 83,000 and modified emergency barracks for the remaining 
22,000. These new permanent barracks will assist in supplying housing badly 
needed at this time to meet current as well as peacetime needs. 

Mr. Manon. Let me stop you there. The Secretary seems to say 
he wants this housing to meet badly needed requirements at this 
time, not at mobilization, and yet you admit at Fort Campbell you do 
not have but 27,000 people and you have facilities in existence for 
43,000 people. How do you square that statement, which I think is 
good, with your statement with respect to Fort Knox, which I do 
not quite fathom? Can you explain it? 

Colonel Carpwe.i. May I go ahead? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; go ahead. 

Colonel CARDWELL (reading): 

Even with these additional permanent barracks, however, there will still be a 
serious deficit in the United States housing for our projected peacetime Army. 
Our plan is to meet this deficit over the years through the replacement construc- 
tion program which I have already outlined. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of housing? 

Mr. Taper. For the projected peacetime Army. 

Mr. Manon. All of our barracks are permanent barracks? 

Colonel Carpweti. Permanent barracks. 

Mr. Manon. Surely, I agree we should. 

Mr. Taser. We ought to get this through our heads: that there is 
no point in our building those barracks at this time unless we abso- 
lutely need them for this war emergency. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Colonel CARDWELL (reading): 

In those instances where our existing criteria will not permit permanent con- 
struction, we are proposing temporary and modified emergency construction to 
meet immediate requirements. The modified emergency-type construction costs 
less initially than permanent construction, but it is of short life. Since modified 
emergency construction is more economical to maintain than purely temporary 
construction, it is being used for expansion at existing permanent or semiper- 
manent installations to meet housing requirements that are beyond the needs of 
the projected peacetime Regular Army. To meet all other construction needs, 
including construction at tactical facilities and the major portion of any full 
mobilization requirement, we proposed, because of its lower initial cost, to use 
the far less enduring emergency type of construction. 

Adding together our present permanent-barracks space and temporary-barracks 


space, we have on hand a total of 1,210,000 spaces. However, our experience 
has been that during any period of limited or full mobilization not every space is 
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occupied all the time. This is due, among other things, to the frequent shifts 
both in units and individuals required during a build-up period, and to the fact 
that the size of the unit does not always match the size of the station facilities 
in which it is housed. For example, substantially full troop housing must be 
allocated to a division during the period of its formation when its strength is 
building up from the initial cadre to the total authorized. Our country-wide 
experience has been that at any particular time during such a period approximately 
80 percent of our spaces are being used. Based upon this 80-percent usage factor, 
our present housing facilities will take care of 970,000 men. Adding further the 
105,000 combined permanent and temporary spaces proposed in our current 
program, plus 8,000 permanent and 2,000 temporary additional spaces now under 
construction, we will have a grand total of 1,325,000 spaces capable of housing 
an enlisted strength of 1,060,000. Figuring no further expansion in mobilization 
and no further drain upon our manpower to meet aggression in Korea, we estimate 
our zone-of-interior enlisted housing requirements for July 1, 1953, at 916,000. 
This means that, to meet any increased mobilization requirement, we will have 
available only 144,000 spaces, all of which would be fully occupied in the first 30 
days of mobilization. 

Then he goes on through the requirements for these railhead facili- 
ties. 

DISPOSITION OF WORLD WAR II BARRACKS 


Mr. Taner. Now, this is the picture, and it is kind of hard to recon- 
cile. If they had about 5,000,000 in the Army in World War IT and 
maybe at the peak 2,250,000 were overseas, that means 2,500,000 to 
2,750,000 were in the continental United States. What did we do 
with them? 

Colonel Murpny. We sold or lost the most of those spaces. Any 
number of those big camps we had were completely destroyed. And 
may I say I gave you 28,000 as of the end of July. When I was at 
Knox in April, there were 35,000 people. We lost 7,000. I do not 
know but what next week there will be 5,000 or 6,000 more come in. 
The thing fluctuates. I had to give you the figure as of some date for 
the record, but I know when I was at Knox in April there were 35,000. 
I have to watch that as G—4 of the Army, because I have to know 
where we can put people at those various places. 

Colonel CarpwELL. May I say we have our soldiers housed; there- 
fore, I believe it is true that at every station where we are asking for 
permanent construction you will find the station capacity is not ex- 
ceeded or, if it is, it is a very small amount. So that the permanent 
construction which we are asking for cannot be said to be based upon 
the fact that some soldier does not have a place to sleep. 

Colonel Carrer. There is a chart here which shows the gap, 
assuming M-day as 1 January 1952. The chart, of course, is classified. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like you are going to be able to put some 
of them up pretty well when you are building here at Knox a guard- 
house for just under a million dollars. 

Mr. Manon. If you go to Fort Knox and build about $20 million 
worth of barracks, you actually would not need to occupy any of 
them at the time they are built. They could just be in stand-by, 
and the soldiers could stay in temporary barracks where they are 
now staying and where they could stay rather indefinitely if you 
keep those barracks up. And I presume you intend to keep those 
barracks up. 

Colonel Murpuy. Of course, you are looking ahead a year and a 
half, probably, and we do not know what we need in a year and a 
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half. It will take a year and a half to perfect this thing. Assuming 
we get the money, by the time it is advertised and built it will be a 
year and a half before they are occupied. So that we are projecting 
ourselves there a year and a half at least, and we have two of them. 

Mr. Manon. You are building barracks that won’t necessarily 
need to be occupied unless we get into an all-out shooting war of 
major proportions. That is actually what you are doing. 

Colonel Carpwe.u. That is correct. 


COORDINATION OF BARRACKS PROGRAMS OF THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Is that what the Air Force are doing for airmen’s 
barracks? I do not understand so. I think we need a coordination 
of this program. I do not see any use of doing one thing for one 
service so far as housing is concerned and doing a different thing for 
another service so far as housing is concerned. 

Colonel Carpwe.u. Let me say, Mr. Mahon, that the Army was 
told to do something different than the Navy and Air Force by the 
Secretary of Defense’s instruction to assemble this program. 

Mr. Manon. What did he say? 

Colonel CarpWELL. Some of these figures which are in this are 
out of date, because he used the Army strength of 1,416,000, but he 
said that, in the case of the Army, troop housing and stations to sup- 
port facilities in the zone of the interior and overseas will be provided 
for the budget approved June 30, 1952. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we must recognize that this construction 
is going to be done, probably, at the most serious time in the history 
of the Nation, at a period of the highest cost, possibly, and it seems 
to me a rather serious question is posed here. 


SUMMARY OF BARRACKS REQUIREMENTS 


Let me ask you, Colonel, to prepare for the use of the committee a 
table showing the number of men in all of these posts, camps, and 
stations, the major ones in the United States—the number of men 
there, the spaces there, temporary or otherwise, and the number of 
spaces for barracks and the money requested in this bill. Then we 
can take a look at it and see very quickly what the situation is. 

Colonel Carrer. I would like to add a further thing to that and 
show the number of spaces we expect to need in, say, 3 months, 6 
months, or something like that. 

Mr. Taser. At each one of those stations. 

(The requested information is as follows: ) 


89249—51—pt. 1——-43 
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Mr. Manon. Why would you be needing it? If you do not go 
beyond 1,500,000, why will you be needing these additional spaces? 

Colonel Carrer. I mean in the event of mobilization. 

Mr. Davis. You mean 3 months or 6 months after mobilization? 

Colonel Carrer. After M-day. 

Mr. Manon. It would not be out of place 6 months or a year after 
mobilization to show us this information, but 

Colonel Carrer. It would give then the number of spaces at each 
station, the number of people there, the number of spaces included 
in this bill, and the number of spaces needed on M plus six. 

Mr. Manon. But we are by no stretch of the imagination under- 
taking to provide for the Air Force the spaces and airfields and instal- 
lations that would be needed in the event of all-out mobilization. 

Colonel Carrer. I understand that. We are talking about M plus 
6, and M plus 36 is a lot more. 

Colonel CarpweE.Lu. We are a long way from actually carrying out 
Mr. Lovett’s directive. 





BARRACK FACILITIES JULY 1, 1945 


Mr. Taser. Do you have such a thing as the story of what there 
was in 1945 on the Ist of July? 

Colonel Carrer. What the Army had possession of at that time? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. : 

Colonel Carter. That is being prepared. Of course, many of those 
camps we no longer own. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you can tell what happened to them. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that that would mean anything at all. 
As I say, probably dozens of those places have been deactivated, sold, 
and disposed of. 

Colonel CARDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taxer. I do not know how you operate, but I suspect the 
situation exists that these folks had very substantial forces quartered 
around some of these big universities in the war, and they have taken 
barracks and camps and set them up where they had as high as 8,000 
and 10,000 barracks spaces, and their student population is falling off 
and they are going to have a lot of those things unoccupied. Frankly, 
I think some of those things, especially in those places where very 
considerable activities were involved in the last war, might be taken 
into consideration and might be used in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Manon. But at this time I think they would belong to the 
schools. 

Mr. Taser. They undoubtedly do. On the other hand, they are 
there and would be available for use if the thing was approached rights 

Mr. Manon. They would probably have to be moved. 

Mr. Taner. Not necessarily. You get places where they have 
concentrations like that, and there would be things that could be 
handled. 

Mr. Manon. You will prepare for us this basic information? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 

(Note: Additional information may be found on p. 555.) 
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MORILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


General Decker. Mr. Chairman, I made a statement along this 
line this morning when you were not in the committee, which I would 
like to repeat. We have two closely related problems here. The first 
is to provide some spacés for the expansion of the Army which will be 
necessary in the event of mobilization. In the first 3 months of mo- 
bilization we will take in a certain number of men, and in each 3 
months thereafter we will take into the service about an equal num- 
ber. After completion of all of this program, if we got it, we would 
have only a surplus of 144,000 spaces above our current needs. We 
are proposing to establish 10 railhead camps which would give about 
319,000 additional spaces in tents so there would be about 450,000 to 
500,000 spaces available in the event of mobilization. That is the 
only insurance we have. 

The second part of the problem is to house the peacetime Army in 
permanent structures by gradually replacing the mobilization type 
buildings which were built to last about 5 years but have now stood 
for 10. 

We could build temporary structures, of course, to meet your mobili- 
zation requirements, but it would cost almost as much as it would to 
build permanent structures and we would soon be faced with the 
same problem again. So we feel that the most sensible thing to do 
is build permanent housing and solve partially both of our problems 
at the same time. 

Mr. Manon. I won’t argue with you about building permanent 
structures. I say whatever we build from now on, when we are in a 
condition short of an all-out, big war, let us build something decent, 
more permanent, and better from the standpoint of service and in the 
long run better from the standpoint of the Army and military forces. 
I do not argue with you on that. It is just a question of how far we 
ean go in building barracks that are not required short of an all-out war. 

General Decker. We feel as long as we have to build something, 
this is what we should do. 

Mr. Mawon. You do not do it at Fort Knox. 

General Decker. This is an over-all figure. 

Mr. Manon. You have 28,000 people there and you have 43,000 
spaces, and you have 15,000 spaces you could use immediately. 

General Decker. Those spaces at Fort Knox are part of the 144,000 
excess we are talking about. 

Colonel CARDWELL. We either have to build something or slow down 
the mobilization rate. 


AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS. 


Mr. Davis. What assurance do you have from NPA that you ean 
get the steel and all the things you need for the permanent installa- 
tions you are referring to now, when we are short of those things? 

Colonel Wetnert. We filed our requirements with NPA and do 
have the assurance that the material will be there. They have a good 
allocation. That was done several months ago. 

Colonel Carpwett. And is it not true that these buildings do not 
use very much steel? 

Colonel Weinert. That is correct. They use reinforcing steel. 
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LOCATION OF PERMANENT BARRACKS IN RELATION TO TEMPORARIES 


Mr. Manon. This is an all-out policy matter which we can discuss 
in the committee, and they will give us the basic information, but there 
is one thing that disturbs me a little. When you go into a big camp 
and you say ‘Well, here is the temporary construction, and I am going 
to build a little tiny bit of permanent barracks,” probably your choice 
locations are already absorbed by the temporary construction; so off 
at the side somewhere or wherever it would be, you have this better 
part that you would like to utilize for the permanent base in the future, 
but all of this substandard stuff is over here where the main show is to 
goon. What have you done in respect to that? 

Colonel Murrny. We have a long-range plan, and I can assure 
you that as to the Second Army all of its new construction goes in 
the very favorable locations. That is true of the Second Army, and 
I think it is true of all of the armies. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem when you put in temporary construc- 
tion you put it in at the most desirable locations, and are not the 
most desirable locations now occupied and are not the remaining 
locations fairly off of the camp? 

Colonel Murpuy. Net necessarily. At Fort Meade, we have a 
more satisfactory spot than we have at any other camp. We have 
nice high ground at Fort Meade where we can build these things. 

. Colonel Weinert. I can explain that for all of the armies on those 
posts where we are programing permanent barracks, because, as I 
stated here this morning, the requirements differ. All of the master 
plans so greatly exceed some of the increments of permanent con- 
struction they have in here that there are adequate permanent 
established areas on every post to provide these increments of per- 
mabent construction, and, as far as that is concerned, we would 
have no dislocation of the permanent construction at all if we built 
these things at either of these places, because it would not involve 
the relocation of the existing buildings. They will fit into the long- 
time policy. 

Mr. Manon. If you should undertake to demolish the temporary 
buildings, the space would not be so attractive that you would use it 
in case permanent buildings were put up? 

Colonel Wernert. That is right. At Fort Worth, Tex., we would 
locate the barracks where there were no buildings in existence. 

Colonel Carrer. May I say that none of these permanent barracks 
are planned in any blocks where there are buildings in existence. 
That is one of the criteria upon which the plan was made. In addi- 
tion, most of the plans at each station we have been working on now 
for several years, and they are quite far advanced. So these buildings 
are actually located on the drawings, and we can show you where they 
are, and they are not being put in undesirable locations. 


HOSPITAL 


Mr. Manon. Another large item here is the hospital. Is that 
presently needed with the population now at Fort Knox? 

Colonel Murpuy. I understand that is to be part of the general 
discussion by the Surgeon General, and Mr. Sheppard, I think, agreed 
this morning that he was to discuss that. 
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May I say if you granted these 8,325 permanent spaces at Knox, 
we would still be short 9,000 permanent spaces for the peacetime Army. 
That is something I would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Permanent spaces? 

Colonel Murpuy. For the peacetime Army. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to take the time now to think so 
much about the permanent Army after the emergency is over. 

Mr. Taner. We have no idea what the permanent Army is going 
to be, what the world condition is going to be, or what the requirements 
will be. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 


Fort Grorce G. Meapn, Mp. 


The next project is Fort Meade. Give us a statement about the 
basic requirements there. 

Colonel Murpny. Fort George G. Meade, Md., is located approxi- 
mately 18 miles south of Baltimore, Md. It was acquired by the 
Federal Government in 1918 with the mission of serving as an infantry 
training center. This installation consists of 13,644 acres of federally 
owned land and has been active since it was acquired. During World 
War IT, Fort Meade was assigned a mission of serving as an infantry 
division training center and an Army Ground Forces replacement 
depot. In March 1945 the over-all strength of this installation 
reached a peak of 69,746 personnel and during the latter stages of 
demobilization a separation station operated at Fort Meade and 
processed 400,000 personnel. 

The cost of land when Fort Meade was acquired was $1,151,155. 
Construction costs at this installation were $38,634,138, or a total 
cost to the Government of $39,785,293. 

The current mission of Fort Meade is to serve as Second Army 
Headquarters, VII Corps Headquarters, armored regiment training 
station, medical replacement training center, reception center and a 
training station for antiaircraft artillery and other general reserve 
units, 

Although extensive construction work is under way in the vicinity 
of Fort Meade, in particular at Friendship International Airport, the 
Washington-Baltimore Expressway and the Chesapeake Bay bridge, 
the district engineer does not anticipate that the specialized labor 
required by these projects will affect the labor market required for 
the proposed fiscal vear 1952 budget construction at Fort Meade. 

The Army proposes to expend $9,387,500 at this installation under 
the fiscal year 1952 MCA budget for construction of permanent troop 
housing with supporting facilities, post activities and training facilities, 

Summaries of the proposed projects are offered for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Strengths 








World War II (Sept. 30, 1943) 
Present (July 31, 1951) __- 
Proposed permanent __-- 
Proposed mobilization - 
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Existing key facilities 





; - 
Permanent Temporary Total 





Barracks spaces . es 11, 625 | 26, 886 | 28, 836 
ti ME ES ae OS KS SRS a Sas : 12 | i 1, 674 
I a one ceiaicnaowatunarnerdnwnaaentiesnwl | : 685 
Tent camp spaces___--...-.---- } : Le 

a ee penee 


1 At 72 square feet. 
Prosect Nos. A200—4, A200—23, anp A200-5 
Basis of estimate 


25-man barracks, at $540,000____- “ns _ $4, 860, 000 
65-man barracks, at $445,500 Sipe ‘ Ades : 445, 500 
05-man barracks, at $327,500____ __ phen Seite 655, 000 


5, 960, 500 


92 
11 
21 


Project description 

Construction of 12 permanent buildings to house 2,400 enlisted men. These 
are modern fireproof barracks, containing dormitories, dining rooms, kitchen, 
supply room, and company administrative space under one roof. Buildings will 
have steel or reinforced concrete frames with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


The peacetime troop list at Fort Meade calls for the stationing of 8,500 enlisted 
men at Fort Meade. There are permanent barracks at Fort Meade at the present 
time with the capacity of 1,625 enlisted men. The total of the barracks space in 
existence and the barracks proposed for construction will still leave a requirement 
of 4,475 enlisted spaces at this installation. The present temporary buildings at 
Fort Meade were built during World Wars I and II and are rapidly becoming 
uneconomically repairable. These 12 barracks will accommodate the following 
type units: One regimental headquarters company and three artillery or armored 
type battalions. The mobilization requirement for Fort Meade requires ade- 
quate facilities to station 35,250 enlisted personnel. This figure exceeds by 3,534 
the number of spaces which will be in existence at that time, even with the further 
construction proposed in fiscal year 1952 budget. 

The construction of these 12 barracks will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of the installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 











| Permanent | | Total 
| 


| } 
Existent - : 11,625 | ‘ | 28, 836 
Authorized for construction 0 0 
Under construction 








Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 








1 At 72 square feet per enlisted man. 
Prosect No. A200-2 
Basis of estimate 


2 (25-man) bachelor officers’ quarters at $150,000 
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Project description 


Construction of two permanent buildings to house 50 bachelor officers. These 
are modern fireproof buildings containing living quarters for bachelor officers. 
Construction will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior 
walls. 

Basis of requirement 


There is one permanent bachelor officer quarters building with space for 12 
officers at Fort Meade. Bachelor officer space for 132 officers is the minimum 
which will be required to house the permanent bachelor officer personnel at this 
installation. (Ten percent of the officers are assumed to be bachelors.) A 
mobilization requirement for 3,525 bachelor officer quarters spaces exist at Fort 
Meade. Under a mobilization status, all officers are required to have assigned 
space in bachelor officer quarters in order that they may be readily available in 
the event of an emergency. 

The construction of these two permanent buildings will not exceed the esti- 
mated peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the 
master plan for permanent development of the installation. This construction 
will not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 

















Permanent | Temporary Total 
ESE MNES 0 1 a alana Rte hades 12 | 1, 662 | 1, 674 
Authorized for construction_..___- #] eh PRAT E yet 0 | 0} 0 
Under construction _______ ? ‘ ’ a 0 0 0 
EST aE SR, fe ey Ore ey ne Fe, BP | 12 | 1, 662 | 1, 674 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget -_ . _- ALR ES Maoh so TE | 50 0 | 50 





RN Re ie oo Sos 5 reas ees § 62 | 1, 662 | 1, 724 
Peacetime requirement ......._.___-- EOE EES --| 131 | | : 
Mobilization requirement 





epstd eee hl “3, 525 
Proyect No. A200-6 
Basis of estimate 
Regimental headquarters building, 21,000 square feet__._.._._._-_-- $353, 000 


Project description 

Construction of one regimental headquarters building to furnish necessary 
administrative and office space for control of the three battalions for which 
permanent construction is proposed at Fort Meade. This is a modern fireproof 
building. Construction will be steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry 
exterior walls. 
Basis of requirement 


This building is required to house the normal headquarters echelon to command 
the units occupying permanent barracks space at Fort Meade. No permanent or 
temporary regimental headquarters building exists at Fort Meade, nor are there 
any unoccupied headquarters buildings suitably located which will serve the 
proposed permanent barracks area. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development and will not exceed the estimated peacetime or mobilization require- 
ments. This construction will not require the destruction of any existing 
buildings. 

Statistics of requirement 

















Permanent | Temporary | Total 
| 

FO Oe NC Re ee Ee a eked ——| $$} 
Existent.__- roe mes ree eg ee ee wakes eee 0 | 0 | 0 
Authorized for construction _.___.-- REA Mer Per ae ae 0 | 0 | 0 
ES eee ae emer Se er Atte ge bee 0 | 0) 0 

a ek ci ncn cep edie teh wen 0 | 0 | 0 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget - - Pn ee oh ee 1} 0! 1 

a OR RE TIS Sec la ican oe CEN 1 | 0 1 
NII ON og a eens nicl etlbnsneinermeainla weitere 2 | 
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Prosect No. A200—-11 


Basis of estimate 


3 battalion headquarters buildings, 8,450 square feet at $142,000 
Project description 

Construction of three permanent buildings to house three battalion head- 
quarters. These are modern fireproof buildings of steel or reinforced concrete 


frame with masonry exterior walls, designed to provide office and administrative 
space for battalion-type units. 


“hee $426, 000 


Basis of requirement 


These buildings are required to house the normal headquarters echelon to 
command the units occupying barracks space proposed for construction. There 
are four temporary battalion-type headquarters buildings at Fort Meade; none 
of these buildings are suitably located to house the battalion headquarters for the 
proposed permanent construction. 

The construction of these buildings will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements 














Permanent | Temporary | Total 

Existent-_-_--...... oe Shea eae Saale mega Ss 0 4 | 4 
Authorized for construction_............--...---- 0 0 | 0 
Se IN on ccc cnubbncnewedvdar be DE a 0 | 0 | 0 
0 SE ee Se ap eee ne 0 | + 4 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget__.__-____- 3 0 3 
RUD I as ooo as otk Shea s Cae cad<as acd wa 3 | 4 7 

Peacetime requirement - - ---- nas Det serie ekindos sai oae 7 os 
OBESE GREER INET eee ata ER ai, AES alent aa On seated © 49 

Prosect No. A200—24 
Basis of estimate 

Roads and utility extension___------ BS oe be es in ase af tale ea $179, 000 


Project description 
Construction of approximately 1 mile of concrete road and extension of present 
utility system into the new barracks area. 


Basis of requirement 


The construction of new permanent barracks and other buildings at Fort Meade 
require the construction of a minimum of 1 mile of concrete road with curbs and 
walks in the housing area, and also requires an extension of water lines, sewer 
lines, and electrical lines into the same area. 

The construction of extensions to a road and utilities will not exceed the esti- 
mated peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with 
the master plan for permanent development of this installation. This construc- 
tion will not require the destruction of any existing roads or utilities. 


Prosect No. A200—25 
Basis of estimate 


3 battalion motor-repair shops, 4,000 square feet each, at $52,500____._ $157, 500 
Project description 

Construction of three permanent battalion motor-repair shops. These build- 
ings will contain motor-repair facilities suitable for first and second echelon 
maintenance on combat vehicles found in armored and artillery type battalions 
at this installation. Construction will be of steel or reinforced concrete frame 
with masonry exterior walls. 
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Basis of requirement 


Each of the three type battalions for which barrack space is being constructed 
will require vehicle repair shops. Each of these type battalions will have in 
excess of 100 vehicles, each of which requires periodic maintenance. Within 
these buildings will be all the facilities requinel tor maintaining wheeled and 
tracked vehicles. At the present time there are no permanent battalion type 
motor-repair shops at Fort Meade. Under present tables of organization and 
equipment, vehicles assigned to units range from 49 vehicles for each Infantry 
battalion to 186 vehicles for an Engineer battalion. In order to properly maintain 
this large number of vehicles, battalion motor-repair shops must be provided. 
Thirty-eight temporary type shops in varying stages of repair do exist; however, 
these shops are not adequate to serve the proposed mobilization basis of 35,250. 

The construction of these three battalion motor-repair shops will not exceed 
the estimated peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance 
with the master plan for permanent development of this installation. This con- 
struction will not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 








} i 
manent Temporary 


Existent- Fate Se 
Authorized for constructior 
Under construction.________- 
| a ak ie Ate 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget. - - 





Grand total aabeien 
Peacetime requirement... ___- 
Mobilization requirement 





Prosect No. A200-27 
Basis of estimate 


1 regimental warehouse, at 20,000 square feet_____ ._- : _. $168, 000 
Project description 


Construction of one permanent warehouse. This is a modern fireproof building 
designed for the storage of normal regimental supplies. Construction will be of 
steel or reinforced concerte frame with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requiremeni 


At the present time there are no permanent regimental warehouses at Fort 
Meade. There is a requirement for one regimental warehouse to serve the regi- 
mental type area proposed for construction at Fort Meade. This warehouse will 
be used to store regimental supplies and to house other activities of the regimental 
supply section. Under provisons of SR 415-83-10 each regiment and separate 
battalon is entitled to a warehouse. 

The construction of this warehouse wi!l not exceed the estimated peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements 








Permanent | Temporary 





Existent- 
Authorized for construction 
Under construction 








Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 
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Prosgect No. A200-29 


Basis of estimate 
1 paint shop 


Project description 


Construction of one permanent building as a paint shop. This is a modern 
fireproof building especially designed to house the post engineer paint activities. 
Construction will be of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry exterior 
walls. 


Basis of requirement 


The present paint activities of the post engineer at Fort Meade are housed in 
mobilization type buildings of World War I construction with the ever-attendant 
hazard of fire and explosion. Construction of this building is required in order 
that the post engineer painting activities may be housed in a fireproof building. 
The post engineer will have space for office, storage, and spraying activities as 
are required in this one building. Inasmuch as the post engineer at Fort Meade 
also has regimental engineer activities, all engineer vehicles will be painted in this 
building. 

The construction of a paint shop will not exceed the estimated peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Prosect No. A200-—-30 


Basis of estimate 

1 fire station, 8,500 square feet ...-.. $107, 000 
Project description 

Construction of one permanent fire station. This is a modern fireproof building 
designed to provide garage space for 3 fire engines and sleeping space for 20 
firemen. Construction will be of steel or reinforced concrete frame with masonry 
exterior walls. 
Basis of requirement 


@ This building is required to provide fire protection in the area in which the 
proposed barracks are to be built. Five temporary type fire stations and one 
permanent station exist at Fort Meade; however, the fire hazard created by the 
numerous wooden emergency type structures built both during World Wars I 
and IT necessitates the construction of an additional fire station to serve the new 
construction proposed under this program. 

The construction of this fire station will not exceed the estimated peacetime 
or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent Temporary Total 





| 
j 
Existent _.--- 

Authorized for construction. -- 

Under construction 





J) eR 
Proposed fiseal year 1952 budget 





Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 








Prosect No. A200—32 
Basis of estimate 


Addition to cold-storage plant, 6,500 square feet $95, 000 
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Project description 
Construction of an addition to the permanent cold-storage plant. This is a 
modern type plant designed to include meat cutting and processing and the 


preservation of fresh meats, fruits, and vegetables. Construction will be of steel 
or reinforced concrete with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


There is one cold-storage plant at Fort Meade at the present time. This has 
9,000 square feet of usable floor space. It is utilized at the present time to its 
maximum capacity but it is too small to receive the shipments of food from the 
marketing center. These shipments normally have to be kept in the refrigerator 
vans in which thev are received, sometimes as much as 3 days, due to lack of 
adequate cold-storage spate. This is usually a costly operation in that the 
refrigerator vans have to be re-iced while they are waiting to be unloaded. The 
requested additional 6,500 square feet of cold-storage space will provide adequate 
facilities for meat cutting and fat rendering, thereby making additional space 
available for cold storage. Construction of this addition will effect a substantial 
saving per month in the cost of meat used at this station and permit maximum 
use of the fat which, in many cases, might be wasted because of the inadequacy 
of existing facilities. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development, will not exceed peacetime or mobilization requirements, and will 
not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Prosect No. A200-33 
Basis of estimate 


Addition to bakery, 7,844 square feet __ __ a actkucsbna~ BeeO, OOO 
Project description 
Construction of an addition to the post bakery facilitv. This is a modern type 


plant designed to provide fresh breads for troops stationed at Fort Meade. Con- 
struction will be of steel or reinforced conerete with masonry exterior walls. 
Basis of requirement 

At the present time the post bakery is housed in a part of the building utilized 
by the Food Service School and a temporary building. This arrangement is not 
conducive to efficient operation. The proposed addition to the Food Service 
School building will enable the post bakery to furnish all the bread required at 
Fort Meade. In addition, it will provide additional training facilities for the 
bakers receiving instruction at the Food Service School. 

This construction is in consonance with the master plan for permanent post 
development, will not exceed the peacetime or mobilization requirements of this 
installation and will not require the destruction of any existing building. 


Prosect No. A200—37 


Basis of estimate 
1 guardhouse, 100 prisoners_ ~~ —_- $420, 000 


Project description 


Construction of one permanent guardhouse to house 100 prisoners. This is a 
modern fireproof building designed to provide mess facilities, chapel, classroom, 
and guard sleeping quarters. Construction will be of steel or reinforced concrete 
frames with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


There is no permanent guardhouse at Fort Meade. The present temporary 
facilities have been subject to much adverse comment due to nonfireproof construc- 
tion with the attending fire hazards. This new guardhouse places under one roof 
all the guard facilities such as mess for both prisoners and guards, chapel and cell 
blocks which permit both solitary and normal confinement. It also permits 
segregation of the various types of prisoners and simplifies their control while in 
the guardhouse. Based on a permanent population of 8,500 men, there is a re- 
quirement for a guardhouse to accommodate approximately 100 prisoners. This is 
based on a 1 percent confinement factor with an additional factor to take care of 
transient prisoners. This proposed guardhouse will not exceed the known require- 
ment at Fort Meade. The present post guardhouse, a temporary structure, has a 
capacity of 212 prisoners. 
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The construction of a guardhouse will not exceed the estimated peacetime or 
mobilization requirements and will be in consorfance with the master plan for 
permanent development of this installation. This construction will not require 
the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements: (number of prisoners) 





Permanent | Temporary Total 








Existent - - -- ‘nk Me chidewebtawddenchvasdddedemncwdw awd’ 212 
Authorized for construction 0 
Under construction 0) 


» RE Se eee sry aed 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 





Grand total__.-------- | 
NS RS FE 8 aaa i ne See 
Mobilization requirement 





Prosecr No. A200—-31 


Basis of estimate 


1 warehouse, 80,000 square feet $675, 000 


Project description 

Construction of one permanent warehouse. This is a modern fireproof building 
designed for the storage of heavy equipment. Construction will be of stecl or 
reinforced-concrete frames with masonry exterior walls. 


Basis of requirement 


At the present time there are two permanent warehouses at Fort Meade with 
a total usable floor space of 20,000 square feet. The construction of one per- 
manent warehouse with the floor space of 80,000 square feet will provide 100,000 
square feet of usable floor space. Based on the peacetime military strength of 
9,816 officers and men at Fort Meade, and allowing 12 square feet per man, on a 
peacetime basis, there is a requirement of 118,000 square feet of general ware- 
housing space required at this installation. 

Existing temporary warehouse space totals 192,500 square feet. Under pro- 
visions of SR 415-83-10, warehouse space is authorized at 8 square feet per man 
upon mobilization. 

The construction of. one warehouse of 80,000 square feet will not exceed the 
estimated peacetime or mobilization requirements and will be in consonance 
with the master plan for permanent development of this installation. This eon- 
struction will not require the destruction or any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirements (square feet) 


| 


Existent ‘ sini 
Authorized for construction 
Under construction - 


: ee . se : 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget - - -- 
Grand total 


Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 


Permanent 


20, 000 
0 
0 


100, 000 
118, 000 


20, 000 | 
80, 000 | 


| Temporary | 


192, 500 
0 
0 
192, 500 
0 


192, 500 


Total 


212, SOO 





Prosect No, 
Basis of estimate 


Classrooms, 2,250 square feet (5) __ 
Rehabilitation—20 miles of range road_- 
Hardstands in AAA area, 25,000 square yards 
Subealiber tank range_- 

Bleacher, 250-man (2)___- 


Total 


A200—-69 


$67, 000 
100, 000 
125, 000 
5, 000 
2, 500 


299, 500 
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Project description ‘ 

Construction of five classrooms, of hardstanding in the AAA area, subcaliber 
tank range, two 250-man bleachers and rehabilitation of 20 miles of range road. 
Basis for requirement 

The training facilities at this station are not adequate to serve the present 
strength or the increases presently proposed. Detailed requirements follow: 

(a) Classrooms, 2,250 square feet (5).—It is proposed to build five classrooms in 
the temporary housing area. There are no classrooms at Fort Meade at the present 
time. Classrooms ave urgently needed for the medical replacement training center 
which is an activity permanently stationed at this installation. 

(b) Rehabilitation of 20 miles of range road.—This road in the range area is in 
urgent need of rehabilitation due to the heavy use to which it has been put in 
training the troops stationed at this installation. 

(c) Hardstanding in AAA area, 25,000 square yards.—There are four battalions 
of heavy antiaircraft stationed at Fort Beniio. The weight of the equipment 
used by these units requires the construction of approximately 5,000 square yards 
of hardstanding per battalion in order to allow room for the equipment to be set 
up and training conducted thereon at this installation. 

(d) Subcaliber tank range.—This installation is the permanent home of the 
Third Cavalry Regiment. There are no facilities at the present time suitable for 
tank fire at Fort Meade. In order to provide some training in gunnery for the 
tank units stationed here, there exists a requirement to build a subcaliber tank 
range, as there is inadequate space to permit the construction of a regular tank 
range. The normal tank fire by this unit takes place at the A. P. Hill Military 
Reservation, some 100 miles to the south. 

(e) Bleachers, 250-man (2).—A requirement exists for the construction of two 
250-man bleachers in the training area at this post. One is to be set up in the 
training area of the medical replacement training center, while the other one will 
be set up in the range area 


BARRACK SPACES 


Mr. Manon. Here again you want barracks. How many military 
people do you have at Fort Meade at this time? 

Colonel Murpny. 23,000. 

Mr. Manon. And how many spaces do you have there? 

Colonel Murpuy. 28,000 total and 24,000 there now. 

Mr. Taser. You just told us there were 23,000. 

Colonel Murrny. That was 23,788, and I made round figures of 
24,000 at present. We have barracks spaces for 28,000. We have 
a reception center there of 6,000; 3,000 of those spaces are not being 
used now because the reception center has not been built up to the 
6,000. We do not know when it will be built up; so right now we 
could not put another unit at Camp Meade without taking space 
away from the reception center. 

Mr. Manon. How many spaces do you propose to build? 

Colonel Murpny. 2,400. 

Mr. Manon. And what will be the spaces required on mobilization? 

Colonel Murruy. Meade goes on mobilization to 38,775. 


Pouicy ON PERMANENT BarRACK CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. You freely admit—and I would like for you to hear 
this, Colonel Weinert—you freely agree if we provide these funds 
and you build these permanent barracks and if war should break out 
and vou were in a great emergency to get in a position to take care of 
the men and take care of them quickly, you would not construct these 
permanent facilities, but you would construct temporary facilities. 
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Colonel Wernert. That is a policy matter. The Chief of Engineers 
will build what the Chief of the Army tells him to build. 

Mr. Manon. | know; but, as a practical matter, I would like to 
have your best individual judgment as to what would be done. 

Colonel Carpwetu. If war broke out before we completed the 
permanent construction, or the constuction thereafter? 

Mr. Manon. | say if we give you this money today and tomorrow 
you built all of the 2,400 spaces and day after tomorrow we got into 
an all-out shooting war with a major power and if we went away up 
to 7 million or 8 million men in the Army, what sort of barracks would 
you build? 

Colonel CarpwELL. We would have to build temporary barracks 
for speed. 

Colonel Wernert. I can answer that question. I did not get it 
at the start. There have been developed emergency plans, and they 
have been implemented by a regulation issued by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army stating what will occur on mobilization. That is a 
matter of record. 

Mr. Manon. Further, on this policy question, do you mean to say 
that you expect to come back with additional increments and request 
additional permanent housing until you have met your mobilization 
requirement? Is that the point? 

Colonel Wetnert. The point is there was a regulation issued just 
recently by the Adjutant General of the Army which states that the 
Chief of Engineers has prepared emergency plans for mobilization 
use and when M-day is announced this type of construction will be 
used. So after M-day is announced, the type of construction is not 
left up to anybody; it is already established what it will be. It will 
be the emergency-type construction. 

General Decker. The answer is that the Army cannot build per- 
manent barracks until we know what the peacetime permanent 
requirements of the Army are. 

r, Manon. That is right. 

General Decker. But there is the necessity gradually to replace 
buildings built on Army stations in World War IT which were intended 
to last for 5 years and which have lasted for 10; they are in a pretty 
bad state of repair, and eventually must be replaced. So rather than 
build the mobilization-type building, which will rapidly deteriorate, 
we feel it is more economical in the long run to put up a more perma- 
nent type of construction. 

Colonel Wertnert. I do not know whether this helps, but at least 
it was given to me. General Barriger when he was in G-4 in the 
position Colonel Cardwell is today, brought that very point up and 
had me prepare a study for him on the difference in cost between the 
use of this single-story modified emergency-type building in lieu of 
this type that is being proposed, for the purpose of determining whether 
or not as a matter of over-all economy they should go to the lesser- 
type building. I did prepare those studies and did submit them to 
the Staff, showing the relative cost, and on the basis of those figures 
they determined this type of construction was the most economical 
for the purpose for which it was intended. 

As to the cost of building 1 barrack to house 250 men as compared 
to building 3 of the small 80-man barracks to house 250 men, because 
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of the 4 times as much land area that is covered and the utilities and 
roads that are necessary as opposed to building on the master plan 
complete with utilities, it does not cost any more to build this type of 
building than to build the other type of building, if you are going to 
build any building. 

Mr. Manon. I am not complaining about the permanent-type 
construction if we are going to construct any, but, if we go along with 
our present Army, we have enuogh housing of a kind at Knox and at 
Meade that we can accommodate these people after a fashion. It is 
too bad we did not have permanent construction in the first place; 
nevertheless, we have the housing. And if we get into a big war, we 
are going to build a lot of temporary housing, anyway, and, if we do 
not, we do not need additional housing, except we have to replace 
some of this stuff as it falls down and becomes irreparable. But that 
we could discuss at some later and less urgent moment, it would seem. 


ABILITY TO PRODUCE BARRACKS AFTER M-DAY 


Colonel Weinert. I am not attempting to express an opinion on 
that matter, but it may also be helpful to tell you that G—4, Colonel 
Cardwell, several months ago asked me, representing the Chief of 
Engineers, to give him an estimate of the time required to provide 
facilities for so many men, 500,000 men, after M-day, and I gave him 
an estimate of the capabilities of the construction industry to do that, 
and that had a great effect on this barracks program because of the 
fact the mobilization plan of the Army required so many men on 
M plus three, or 3 months after M-day, and we could not produce it 
3 months after M-day. 

General Decker. Let us examine the position that we are in today. 
We have practically no spaces in which to put any additional troops 
called into the service. 

Mr. Mauon. I thought you had 144,000 spaces. 

General Decker. We will have 144,000 spaces after we get the 
105,000 we are talking about in this particular bill, but at the present 
time we do not have spaces to put them in. 

Mr. Manon. You are not in too bad a condition certainly at’ the 
two places we have been talking about this afternoon—Meade and 
Knox. 

Colonel Murpuy. I gave you the actual strength, but I did try to 
explain 

Mr. Manon. We understand that varies. 

Colonel Murrny. Not only that, but at Fort Meade right now we 
have practically 3,000 spaces in the reception center where we are 
bringing the boys who are discharged, and I would say that right now 
I believe we could not put one more company at Meade. At Knox 
we do have spaces. 

GUARDHOUSE 


Mr. Davis. Undoubtedly there is a very obvious answer to this, 
but I wonder why there is a guardhouse for more than twice as many 
at Knox as there is at Fort Meade. I assume that takes into con- 
sideration what they already have. 

Colonel Murpuy. Basically, the guardhouse is based on 1 percent 
of the population. 
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Mr. Taper. The idea is to get a permanent guardhouse, the same 
as at Fort Knox? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think the permanent guardhouse is of insuffi- 
cient capacity at Fort Meade right now? 

Colonel Murruy. There is no permanent guardhouse at any place 
in the Second Army. They are all temporary shacks surrounded by 
barbed wire. 

Mr. Davis. You have a guardhouse of 212 capacity at Fort Meade 
now. 

Colonel Murpny. There is a mere temporary type of guardhouse; 
that is not permanent. 

Mr. Davis. Have they been escaping? 

Colonel Murpuy. No more than usual. Once in a while they have 
chased the rookie off, taken his gun away, and walked off. 

Colonel Carpwe.u. The difference in the sizes is this: This is a 
permanent guardhouse to go with the permanent garrison. At Fort 
Knox the permanent garrison is 20,337 enlisted men, and at Fort 
Meade the permanent garrison is 8,500. 

Mr. Davis. I was basing it on the present occupancy, which is 
almost comparable. 

Colonel Carpwe.t. It is comparable. 

Colonel Murpny. There is a difference of about 10,000 between 
the two posts right pow—28,000 as against 23,000. But I am think- 
ing of the 35,000 which were there in March. We have had as high 
as 35,000. 


Camp Pickert, Va. 


Mr. Manon. Camp Pickett is the next project, where you are 
asking for $1,083,500. Give us a statement about the requirements 
there. 

Colonel Murpuy. Camp Pickett, Va., is located in the vicinity of 
Blackstone, Va., and was acquired by the Federal Government in 
1941. During World War II the mission of this installation was to 
serve as a training center for general Reserve units of all types, includ- 
ing the Infantry and an armored division and as a medical replace- 
ment training center. The peak strength of personnel assigned to 
Camp Pickett during World War Il was 60,000 for the period Sep- 
tember to October 1942. 

Camp Pickett consists of 46,000 acres, which are federally owned. 
The original land cost was $1,180,758, with construction costs amount- 
ing to $44,507,099 for a total cost to the Government of $45,687,857. 

At the present time, Camp Pickett is assigned the mission of an 
Infantry division training center and a training center for numerous 
battalion and company size general Reserve units. 

The Army proposes to expend $1,083,500 under the fiscal year 1952 
MCA budget for the construction of supporting facilities for the 
division housing area of Camp Pickett, stockade facilities and training 
facilities. 

Details of the requirements are here for your information. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


89249—51—pt. 1——-44 
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Prosect No. A216-1 


Basis of estimate 


7 mess halls, at $40,000 
Projec' description 


Construction of seven temporary type, wooden construction, mess halls in the 
division area of this station. 


Basis of requirement 


The division area of Camp Pickett, Va., was constructed to house the World 
War II type division, consisting of 787 officers, 44 warrant officers, and 15,007 
enlisted men. The new type division has had added to it a battalion of anti- 
aircraft artillery and a battalion of tanks. It now has an aggregate strength of 
938 officers, 164 warrant officers, and 17,797 enlisted men. As a result of this 
increase in the units and strength, the 97 mess halls in the divisional area are in- 
adequate to support the number of personnel assigned, because of the limited 
capacity of mess halls. In some cases, optimum utilization cannot be obtained 
because the mess hall location is not in conformance with the new organization of 
the division; 104 mess halls are required in the division area, 

This construction will not exceed the estimated peacetime or mobilization re- 
quirements. The construction of these mess halls will not require the destruction 
of any existing buildings. 


Prosect No. A-216-2 
Basis of estimate 


5 company administration buildings, at $17,000 
Project description 


Construction of five company administration buildings to support a new type 


of Infantry division. These will be emergency-type buildings of wooden frame 
construction. 


Basis of requirement 


The division area of Camp Pickett, Va., was constructed to house the World 
War II type divisions, consisting of 787 officers, 44 warrant officers, and 15,007 
enlisted men. The new type division has had added to it a battalion of anti- 
aircraft artillery and a battalion of tanks. It now has an aggregate strength of 
938 officers, 164 warrant officers and 17,797 enlisted men. As a result of this 
increase in units, the 102 company administration, storage, and recreation build- 
ings which exist in the division area are inadequate to furnish administrative 
space for the 107 units requiring the same. This shortage is only within the divi- 
sion area at Camp Pickett. 

The construction of these company administration buildings will not exceed 
the estimated peacetime or mobilization requirements. This construction will 
not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent | Temporary 





Existent 1174 
Authorized for construction 0 
Under construction 0 


TN 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 








Grand total 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement 














117 of these buildings are not in company areas and are used for other administrative purposes, 
Prosect No. A-216-3 
Basis of estimate 


2 battalion administration buildings, at $12,500 
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Project description 


Construction of two battalion administration buildings to support a new type 
of Infantry division. These buildings will be of wooden frame construction. 
Basis of requirement 

The division area of Camp Pickett, Va., was constructed to house the World 
War II type divisions, consisting of 767 officers, 44 warrant officers, and 15,007 
enlisted men. The new type division had added to it a battalion of antiaircraft 
artillery and a battlion of tanks. It now has an aggregate strength of 938 officers, 
164 warrant officers, and 17,797 enlisted men. As a result of this increase in 
units, inadequate battalion administration buildings exist in the area to furnish 
administrative offices for units requiring the san e. 

The construction of these two battalion administration buildings will not 
exceed the estimated peacetime or mobilization requirements. This construction 
will not require the destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





| Permanent Temporary 





Existent 19 
Pas Oe CIE TIIRIIE 8 goo oon on on se nnn ee wnne cena ; 0 
Under construction : | 0 





Tetal.....-- 
Proposed fiscal year 1952 budget 





Grand total. 
SOG... 5 onndenscnctetveccrgneie~counin eases 
Mobilization requirement 








Prosect No. A-216—4 


Basis of estimate 
8 motor repair shops, at $39,250 $314, 000 


Project description 


Construction of eight motor repair shop facilities to support a new type of 
Infantry division. These will be of wooden frame emergency construction. 


Basis of requirement ; 

This station was constructed to house a World War II type Infantry division 
and other units. The present Infantry division is authorized 775 more vehicles 
than the old type Infantry division. In order to maintain these additional 
vehicles, eight additional motor repair shops are required. 

The construction of these motor repair shops will not exceed the estimated 
peacetime or mobilization requirements. This construction will not require the 
destruction of any existing buildings. 


Statistics of requirement 





Permanent | Temporary Total 








Existent | 24 | 
Authorized for construction 0 | 
Under construction | j 








Grand total... -- PED BRITS ER et Se CORE EE TOR, ONE TTF 
Peacetime requirement 
Mobilization requirement -------~- 
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Prosect Nos.: A-216-5, A-216—6, A-216-7, A-216-8 


Basis of estimate 
Stockade facilities: 
Class C prisoner barracks (2) ne Ee teats areas ek _.... $98, 000 
Barracks (2) ; ss PB Nga wes 90, 000 
Administration and storage building - — - ie 17, 000 
Fences, lights, etc d - Posdeet b 33, 000 


Total : Fone - spa i oat 238, 000 
Project description 
Construction of two class C prisoner barracks and supporting facilities consist- 
ing of two barracks, one administration and storage building, and necessary fences, 
lights, ete. Buildings will be of emergency type wood construction. 


Basis of requirement 


Regulations require the segregation of class C prisoners from other types of 
prisoners in post stockades. The existing stockade facilities at Camp Pickett 
do not lend themselves to compliance with regulations. Since class C prisoners 
are those who have been convicted of crime involving moral turpitude, it is most 
desirable that regulations be complied with. These stockade facilities are re- 
quired in addition to those already in existence and will then provide an integrated 
stockade area for 400 class A and B prisoners and 46 class C prisoners. The 
barracks are needed to house guards within the stockade. The administration 
and storage building will house the provost-marshal activities and stockade sup- 
plies. The fence and lights will extend the present system. 

The construction of these stockade facilities will not exceed the estimated 
peacetime or mobilization requirements. This construction will not require the 
destruction of any existing buildings. 


Proyect No. A216—-9 
Basis of estimate 
Training facilities: 
Close combat range. ma ; $2, 000 


Range road rehabilitation (4 miles) : 50, 000 
Air transportability mock-up (3) ie 10, 500 
Combat-in-cities range 50, 000 
Bleacher, 250-man (2) : : 500 
1,000-inch range, 100 points_. 

Artillery observation post- 


i een ee 
Project description 

Construction of various training facilities at Camp Pickett. 
Basis of requirement 

Additional training facilities at Camp Pickett are necessary to mect the 
increased troop strength. Present facilities are not adequate to meet training 
requirements of an infantry division and the nondivisional units presently located 
at this station. A detailed description of the required training facilities follow: 

(a) Close-combat range.—There is one close-combat range at Camp Pickett. 
An additional range is required to train assigned personnel. 

(b) Range road rehabilitation (4 miles).—Construction and rehabilitation of 
exi ting and new ranges necessitates extension of and improvement to roads lead- 
ing to the various training facilities. 

(c) Air transportability mock-up (3).—There are no air transportability mock-ups 
at this installation. Three are required. 

(d) Combat-in-cities range.—T here is one combat-in-cities range at this installation. 
An additional range is required to train assigned personnel. 

(e) Bleacher, 250-man (2).—There are no bleachers at this installation. To 
fulfill training needs for outdoor classrooms and demonstration areas two set. 
will be required. 

(f) 1,000-inch range, 100 points.—There is one 1,000-inch range at this installation. 
One additional range is required to train as:igned personnel. 
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(g) Artillery observation post—There are two artillery observation posts in 
Camp Pickett. This additional observation post is necessary to provide shelter 
and safety for artillery and infantry personnel being trained as forward observers. 
This training is essential training for all combat type units. 


TEMPORARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. This is just a relatively small build-up, apparently. 

Colonel Murpuy. We are asking for no permanent construction 
there at all. We want some temporary training facilities in addition 
to a guardhouse, mess halls, and administration space to allow for 
proper administration and training of a division. We have had 43,000 
in there and never did have quite enough administration space. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Murphy, you make a good advocate for your 
Second Army. The committee was just exploring the matter of policy 
invoived in the business. Of course, we cannot read the future; 
we cannot view it with certainty. 

Colonel Murpuy. I would like to say on the question of morale 
that the peacetime Army is the nucleus of the Army in wartime, and 
you have to house it properly. And at the risk of incurring your 
displeasure, some other Congress has to face this problem. 

Mr. Manon. Now you are getting down to the meat of it. It seems 
to me this is what the Army desires. They think now is a very good 
time to get rid of the old barracks and get in new ones. 

Mr. Davis. But we do not want the peacetime Army to get too 
soft with all of these luxuries. 

Colonel Murpny. 1 have been in the Army for 35 years and never 
had a chance to get soft. 

Mr. Mauon. The thing that concerns me is if you provide fancier, 
finer, and more adequate quarters and if you just have a few fellows 
over here in better places and all the rest in temporary shacks, it 
looks like we might be precipitating a morale problem. 

Colonel Murpuy. You are a good advocate yourself. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Carpwe ui. There will still be 80 percent of them living in 
temporary shacks. 

Tuirp ARMY 


WITNESS 


COL. C. P. HILL, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 
LT. COL. H. M. BOUTELL, INTER-THEATER SECTION, THEATER’S 
BRANCH 


Mr. Manon. The next is the Third Army. Who is going to justify 
that? 
Colonel Carpwe.u. Colonel Hill. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hiti. I have a general statement on the construction 
requirements in the Third Army Area. I also have the complete 
justification in detail of all of our projects which I will furnish to the 
committee. As far as the general statement is concerned, since a 
certain portion of it is off the record, I would prefer just to read it to 
the committee. 
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The Third Army, which includes the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, has a construction program authorization for fiscal year 1952 in 
the amount of $121 million. This program, which will be found begin- 
ning on page 64 of the justification book, is designed to accomplish 
the following: 

Reduce the deficit in permanent housing required for the peacetime 
Army. The permanent deployment of the Army requires that 53,500 
men be stationed in the Army area. There are now 8,230 spaces in 
permanent quarters, leaving a deficit of 45,270. The 22,095 spaces in 
this program satisfy about one-half of this deficit and contribute to a 
mobilization base. Six months after the beginning of a major mobili- 
zation, the Army area will be required to house a greatly increased 
troop strength. Present housing will accommodate 280,000 at 100 
percent utilization or 224,000 at 80 percent utilization. The con- 
struction of sufficient housing to satisfy the deficit could not be ac- 
complished during a 6-month period, especially if the entire economy 
were being mobilized for war. The 22,000 permanent and 11,664 
temporary and tent camps spaces will partly satisfy the deficit. The 
construction of railhead facilities camps to provide post nuclei of 
utilities and supporting facilities for camps with an eventual capacity 
of 122,500 will enable us to further cut the deficit existing in the event 
of a national emergency. 

We are going to have to stockpile housing, because we cannot build 
the amount we would be required to build in 6 months. The-decision 
as to whether that construction should be permanent or temporary is 
simply a decision as to whether we should stockpile a perishable item 
or a durable one, in my own opinion, 

We have a further item of construction in our Army area that will 
provide for a rapid provision for 122,500 troops, and that is an item 
we will explain later, called our railhead facility camps. 

The next major item we intend to accomplish by our construction 
program is to provide certain facilities for tactical and technical 
service schools. In that connection, new training methods and new 
weapons developed late in World War II or after World War II 
require new training facilities especially at Fort Benning, the Infantry 
Center. The increased amount of complexity of communications 
equipment requires expansion of Signal Training facilities at Camp 
Gordon. The Army’s consciousness of the importance of military 
police and military government matters has increased the require- 
ment for this type of training at Camp Gordon. The increased 
emphasis on chemical, radiological, and biological warfare has required 
an expansion of the scope of Chemical Corps training and this necessi- 
tates construction of Chemical Corps training facilities at Fort 
McClellan. The integration of the WAC into the Regular Military 
Establishment has resulted in a requirement for a permanent peace- 
time WAC training center which is to be located at Fort McClellan. 

Our next major objective is to provide for deficiencies in existing 
facilities that have arisen as a result of changes in strength organiza- 
tion and equipment of units that have materialized late in World 
War II or subsequent to World War II. 

For example take the infantry division. We have two infantry divi- 
sions in our Army area. They are occupying camp sites that were 
built for one of the infantry divisions of World War II. Since that 
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time the division has increased from approximately slightly less than 
15,000 men to just under 18,000 enlisted men. The number of vehicles 
has increased in the new division by 40 percent. They now have 
approximately 2,000 tactical vehicles. The number of weapons has 
increased and, what is very important as far as ranges and training 
areas are concerned, the range of weapons has increased since World 
War Il. When Camp Rucker was built, the longest range weapon in 
the infantry regiment was a 37 millimeter antitank gun. We had to 
provide 5,500 yards, as I remember, as a safety zone in which we could 
fire that weapon. Now the infantry regiment has-the 90 millimeter 
gun which requires about a 19,000 yard range if you are going to fire 
it. That is roughly around 13 miles. With the present weapons in 
the infantry division, if you were just to lay out the ranges separately, 
a range for each weapon they use, it would require about 70,000 acres 
for the ranges alone. 

To meet these objectives in the Third Army Area, we plan to put 
in certain construction. The first construction that we take up is at 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Fort Benning was established right after World War I, has a present 
permanent capacity of 4,791 men 


CRITERIA FOR STATION IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Before you give us the statement about Fort Benning. 
I might say the committee will have available the table which we 
talked about with respect to your spaces and so forth. 

Now, your program is based upon the same criteria that the pro- 
grams of the First and Second Armies is based upon? 

Colonel Hiti. Except for one very important exception. That 


is the deficiencies in our stations as they exist right now, due to the 
fact we are putting two divisions in World War II division areas. 
That is a very important consideration. Also, we have some special 
problems with respect to these schools. In no other Army area are 
the requirements so heavy as they are in the Third Army Area to 
provide special schools. We have the large Southeast Signal School 
and a provost marshal general school at Camp Gordon. 


BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Manon. Of course, the significant part of your statement 
which gives us the information with respect to housing is paragraph 
(a) and also paragraph (b), I believe. 

You have spaces for 280,000 people, I believe. 

Colonel Hitu. Yes, sir; they are not all usable, however, and that 
would be at 100 percent utilization. 

Mr. Manon. I understand, but you have spaces for 280,000. How 
many people do you have there now in the command? 

Colonel Hit. Just under 200,000. 

Mr. Manon. It is logical that you cannot have 100 percent utili- 
zation; so at 80 percent utilization you have spaces for 204,000. 

Colonel Hitu. Yes, sir. Some of those, however, have been con- 
verted to family housing, and that brings it down somewhat. We have 
not included that in this calculation. 

Mr. Manon. But, generally speaking, that is correct? 
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Colonel Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What additional military personnel will probably be 
in the Third Army area under this Third Army command during the 
present fiscal year? 

Colonel Hitu. I doubt whether it will go over 210,000. Last year 
I think it went up to about 208,000. That was at the peak of bringing 
people into the Army last December and January. It got up over 
200,000. 

Mr. Manon. You feel there must be a mobilization reserve because 
you would have fnore military personnel in the area in case of an all- 
out war; so you are requesting additional spaces. How many addi- 
tional spaces did you say you are requesting? 

Colonel Hitt. We are requesting 22,000, approximately—I think 
22,095—in permanent spaces. 

Mr. Manon. That is the only kind you are requesting? 

Colonel Hriu. I mean 22,095 in permanent, and we are requesting 
11,764 in temporary, and what we call site facilities. 

Mr. Manon. About one-twentieth of it would be temporary? 

Colonel Hit. No, sir; one-half. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you said 1,100. 

Colonel Hit. I mean 11,764. 

Mr. Manon. So that you are requesting, then, a total of about 
33,000 spaces? 

Colonel Hitx. Yes, sir; 5,000 will be tent camp site facilities, 
latrines with mess hall. 

Mr. Manon. And as we go through the individual projects where 
they are barracks, we can get generally what the situation is? 

Colonel Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This table shows the capacity of each station and 
the men you have now at each station. What do you propose in the 
way of permanent and temporary housing? 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes. 


Fort BENNING, Ga. 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement about what you want 
to use the $28,736,040 at Fort Benning for? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Colonel Hinu. Yes. 

Fort Benning, Ga., is located approximately 104 miles southeast of 
Columbus, Ga. (population, 79,510). The original reservation was 
acquired by outright purchase or condemnation in 1918 and contained 
a net area of 96,619 acres. Subsequent acquisitions have increased 
the size of the reservation to 182,632 acres of Government-owned land 
and 132 acres under lease. Approximately 12,000 acres of the reser- 
vation are located across the Chattahoochee River in the State of 
Alabama. 

The present missions of Fort Benning consist of the conduct and 
support of the Infantry School and the Airborne School, the housing 
and support of the Army Field Forces Board No. 3, and various gen- 
eral Reserve units. 

During World War II Fort Benning had a maximum normal capacity 
of 93,098 spaces. The maximum strength of the station, however, 
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occurred in June 1944 when the normal housing capacity was only 
86,883 and the peak strength reached 94,031. These troops which 
could not be accommodated in barracks at that time were housed 
under bivouac conditions in the field. The troops present at the 
time of the maximum peak load consisted of the Seventy-first Infan- 
try Division, Tactical and Technical Service Units, and students of 
the Infantry School, Officers’ and Officers’ Candidate School courses, 
along with the necessary station complement. 

Present strength of Fort Benning is approximately 38,000 enlisted 
men and student officers, comprising general Reserve units, students 
of the Infantry and Airborne Schools, supporting personnel for the 
Army Field Forces Board, and station complement. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


The replacement value of existing land and facilities is $230,000,000. 

The present permanent facilities at Fort Benning consist of those 
necessary to partly support the classroom and administrative space 
requirements of the infantry school and to provide housing and neces- 
sary supporting facilities for 5,747 troops. There are also sufficient 
temporary facilities to provide housing and support for 52,576 enlisted 
men. However, because of conversion of a part of this space to non- 
troop housing uses, such as family housing, administration, storage, 
and classrooms, only 46,827 troop housing spaces are available for 
the primary purpose. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1952 construction program for Fort Benning, as 
outlined in the Justification Book, consists of projects to provide 
permanent housing and support facilities for 7,545 enlisted men, 25 
bachelor officers, an engineer shop and classrooms, additional training 
facilities, and the highway bridge across the Upatoi Creek. 


BARRACKS 


The additional barracks construction is necessary to meet a part of 
the peacetime Army requirement of that station and to provide spaces 
required to house the troops of the present expanded Army, as well 
as to provide for some expansion during the early phases of mobiliza- 
tion. It has been determined at Department of the Army level that 
to meet the requirements of a permanent peacetime Army of 630,000 
men, 18,000 permanent spaces are required at Fort Benning. Deduct- 
ing the 4,791 spaces now in existence, a deficiency of 13,209 spaces 
remain, leaving a deficiency of 5,664 spaces remaining after the pro- 
posed construction program of this fiscal year is completed. This 
proposed construction will increase the usable capacity of Fort Ben- 
ning, when existing temporary buildings are considered, to 54,400 
spaces. It has been determined by the Department that to meet the 
over-all requirement of the immediate future such a number of spaces 
will be required at Fort Benning. The available spaces resulting from 
this proposed construction, however, will fail to meet the require- 
ments of the first 6 months of mobilization. The cost of the barracks 
construction amounts to $12.20 a square foot or $2,460 per man. This 
cost includes company administrative supply and mess facilities con- 
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structed within the barracks and also includes outside facilities, such 
as water, sewer, power, and telephone lines throughout the barracks 
area, and streets and parking areas within the barracks area. 


BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Experience indicates that 5.7 of the. usable housing capacity of a 
station represents the officer housing requirement for that station, 
and that 25 percent of the officers require bachelor quarters. The 
permanent peacetime officer strength of Fort Benning is 2,316; 25 
percent of this figure is 579, which represents permanent bachelor- 
officer quarters requirements. The existing capacity of permanent 
bachelor officers’ quarters is 103. This means that after the proposed 
construction of bachelor quarters for 75 officers at Fort Benning, a 
deficiency of 476 permanent bachelor-officer quarters will remain. 
The present deficiency in bachelor-officer quarters cannot be taken 
care of by existing temporary facilities. In addition to the 103 
permanent bachelor-officer quarters spaces, there are 3,545 temporary 
spaces at the station. The present post requirement for bachelor- 
officers quarters is 626. In addition to this, there is an authorized 
student officer strength of 5,281. Due to the fact that almost 100 
percent of the students attend various courses at Fort Benning on 
temporary duty status, the bachelor-officer quarters requirement for 
student officers must be set at the foregoing figure. The total 
bacheclor-officer quarters requirement at the station then is 5,886 
spaces, against an existing capacity of 3,648. The cost of this con- 
struction, which amounts to 13,695 square feet, is approximately $11 a 
square foot or $6,000 per officer. This cost includes site preparation, 


outside utilities, streets, and parking areas. 


BATTALION HEADQUARTERS BUILDINGS 


The proposed 7,545 spaces of permanent construction will be layed 
out in two regimental areas of three battalion areas each and one sep- 
arate battalion area. Since the initial use of these barracks will prob- 
ably be for student battalions and separate battalions, it is not planned 
to construct the regimental headquarters building at this time. How- 
ever, regardless of the type of troops occupying these areas, battalion 
administrative facilities are necessary. Battalion headquarters build- 
ings provide office space for the battalion commander and his staff 
and necessary enlisted administrative personnel, together with bat- 
talion communications and supply facilities. Each battalion head- 
quarters building will contain 8,450 square feet of floor space and will 
be constructed at a cost of $16.80 a square foot. 


WAREHOUSES, GENERAL 


The normal general-warehouse requirements are computed on the 
bases of 8 square feet per man. This would require a total of 60,360 
square feet of warehouse space to support the foregoing construction. 
The proposed general warehouse of 12,220 square feet is only a frac- 
tion of the normal requirement for a troop-housing project of the size 
contemplated at this station. It is believed, however, that it will 
meet the minimum requirements, considering the fact that the initial 
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usage of the proposed construction will be to house students or school 
overhead troops rather than tactical units. At present, there are 
457,564 square feet of warehouse space at Fort Benning, 87,697 square 
feet of which are used for shops, classrooms, and other purposes that 
preclude their use for general-warehousing purposes. This leaves a 
remainder of 369,867 square feet of general-warehouse space available. 
Since the requirement, if the post is occupied at full capacity, is 434,967 
square feet, a deficiency of 64,190 square feet of warehouse space 
remains at the station. The unit cost of the foregoing warehouse 
construction is estimated to be $8.40 per square feet. 


MOTOR REPAIR SHOPS 


It is necessary to provide one complete regimental motor pool for 
each of the two regimental areas to be constructed under the con- 
struction program. These motor pools are necessary to provide over- 
night storage, servicing and organizational maintenance of the vehicles 
used by the troops housed in the new areas. The exact number of 
vehicles to be serviced in each motor pool will depend upon the type 
of unit that occupies the housing. If the area is to be occupied by 
an infantry regiment, then each motor pool will be required to provide 
storage, servicing, and maintenance facilities for 337 vehicles. If the 
area is to be occupied by school troops, the number of behicles to be 
serviced and maintained will be somewhat less. The motor repair 
shop itself will be a standard regimental shop of approximately 4,934 
square feet and will cost $10.70 per square foot. The oil-storage 
building is a small fireproof structure of 400 square feet floor space. 
The dispatch office is to provide office space for the clerical help 
necessary to control the movement of the vehicles and to maintain 
necessary maintenance records. The hardstands are to provide a 
paved area for parking, servicing, and the tvpe of maintenance that 
is not normally performed in the motor shop itself. Grease racks 
and wash racks are required to perform satisfactory maintenance of 
the vehicles. Fencing required is a chain-link fence designed to 
provide security for the vehicles, tools, and equipment used in the 
motor pool area. 


ENGINEER SHOP AND CLASSROOMS 


The information in your justification books contains the full details 
for this requirement. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


Training facilities during World War II were adequate to accom- 
modate the Officers’ Candidate School and the student officers training 
at the Infantrv School. However, when large tactical units were 
stationed at Fort Benning simultaneously, school requirements, 
ranges, and training facilities were inadequate. Training facilities 
existing now consist, in general, of the following: 

Three hundred and sixty rifle firing points for 100, 200, 300, and 
500 yards and 258 firing points for ranges over 500 yards. There are 
sufficient Field Artillery ranges to accommodate the stationing of 
eight Field Artillery battalions on the post at one time. There is a 
tank firing range that will permit the firing of the 90-millimeter tank 
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gun but will not accommodate the 120-millimeter gun. The impact 
area is not sufficiently large to permit firing at moving targets or 
firing by tanks in motion. It is not sufficient to accommodate the 
tanks of one company firing simultaneously. There is an antiaircraft 
range that will permit firing of 50-caliber or smaller weapons at 
towed targets or radio-controlled planes. There is not sufficient 
impact area to permit the firing of antiaircraft artillery weapons of an 
infantry division. The firing facilities for weapons developed follow- 
ing World War II, such as the recoilless rifles, are inadequate. There 
are 90 firing points from which recoilless rifles can be fired, but there 
are no field target ranges for the foregoing weapons. Ranges such 
as machine gun transition ranges, rifle transition ranges, and grenade 
assault courses, which were derived from training methods developed 
late in World War II, are inadequate. Some of the ranges constructed 
to meet the emergency conditions of World War II were of strictly 
expedient nature, constructed of salvage lumber, timber, and sand 
bags, and subsequently deteriorated to a point where they are now 
unusable. Other facilities still existing are unsatisfactory to meet 
the requirements of all of the troops of the post because of the widely 
scattered location of troop housing. Some ranges must be constructed 
to provide close-in training facilities for troops that are a considerable 
distance from the main post. 

Training facilities proposed for construction during fiscal year 1952 
are designed to overcome the foregoing deficiencies and consist of the 
following: 

Two recoilless rifle field target ranges at $10,000 each, $20,000: One 
additional range will be required by the Infantry School by February 
1, 1952, to meet its expanded program. One range will be needed by 
tactical units based at Fort Benning. Two ranges of this type are 
now available and by means of careful scheduling they are sufficient 
for current needs. However, when the expansion program gets into 
full swing the school will by February 1, 1952, require exclusive use 
of three ranges. Superimposing tactical units on school facilities will 
impair effectiveness of training and it is essential that an additional 
range be provided for tactical units. It is estimated that a total of 
23,250 students will use the three school ranges during fiseal year 
1952, and utilization of the one range for tactical units will be in ap- 
proximately the same proportion. The cost estimate includes con- 
struction of the range proper with paved firing points, a target house, 
pit latrine, and a covered and enclosed bleachers to serve as an outdoor 
classroom during demonstrations. 

Two mortar ranges at $6,500 each, $13,000: One additional range 
will be required by the school to meet its expanded program and one 
range will be needed by the tactical units stationed at Fort Benning. 
At the present time the school uses three mortar ranges to the fullest 
capacity. An additional mortar range will be required in a few months 
to meet needs generated by the expansion of the officer candidate 
training program. When not in use by the school, this range and the 
other requested herein will be used by tactical units. It is estimated 
that a total of 23,250 students alone will use the mortar ranges. Cost 
estimate includes construction of range, small target house, pit latrine, 
and one covered and enclosed bleachers which will function as an 
outdoor classroom during demonstrations. 
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One known distance range, 80 firing points at 100, 200, 300, and 
500 yards, at $1,100 per firing point, $88,000: At the present time the 
Infantry School uses 6 known distance ranges or the total of 360 
firing points. An estimated 22,200 students are expected to use these 
ranges during the current fiscal year. This number along with ap- 
proximately 6,000 General Reserve troops that are stationed in the 
main post area will utilize existing ranges to the saturation point. In 
addition to the foregoing trainees, approximately 8,000 troops and 
officer candidate students will be located in outlying areas of the post. 
Travel into the main post area for firing purposes requires a round 
trip of 18 miles. The transportation involved, especially in the case 
of the Officer Candidate School where firing is repetitive, is extremely 
expensive. The time lost from the course in negotiating this distance 
has a significant effect upon the value of the course. Construction of 
a known distance range in the Harmony Church Area would effect an 
appreciable saving in transportation costs and would materially 
improve the efficiency of training. 

Sixteen sets of covered enclosed bleachers, at $3,800 each, $60,800: 
These bleachers consist of tiers of seats with roof over, and sides com- 
posed of solid batten doors. The purpose of these structures is to 
function as outdoor classrooms for demonstrations lasting from 1 to 4 
hours or more. These demonstrations are regularly scheduled parts 
of the school program and are held at the appointed time regardless 
of weather conditions. In order to get the maximum benefit there- 
from, it is essential that students be provided protection from the 
weather and shelter to permit reference to printed instructional 
material or making notes. These facilities are to be constructed on 
ranges that were either constructed or rehabilitated by locally available 
funds during the rapid expansion in 1950. These funds were insuffi- 
cient to include bleachers. As a consequence the quality of training 
given is seriously impaired. 

One moving target (rocket) range, $20,000: Bickford Range is the 
only rocket range currently available. It is used practically every day 
and with increases in this type of training resulting from experience in 
Korea it is not adequate to meet future requirements. Another range 
must be constructed to meet not only the expanded school commit- 
ments but also for training of tactical troops stationed at Fort Benning; 
23,250 students, alone, are scheduled to receive this type of training 
during fiscal year 1952. Cost estimate includes construction of range 
proper, 6- by 12-foot target house, pit latrine, and one covered, enclosed 
bleachers to function as an outdoor classroom during demonstrations 
and lectures. 

Two sub-machine-gun ranges (10 firing points each) $200 per firing 
point, $4,000: These ranges are needed for almost exclusive use by 
tactical units. Existing facilities of this type are scheduled for use by 
the school at almost all times and the remaining free time is insufficient 
to permit adequate training of tactical units. The two ranges pro- 
posed herein should correct this condition. 

Two bayonet assault courses at $1,000 each, $2,000: These facilities 
are needed for training of tactical units. Existing ones are in almost 
continuous use by the school. The short periods when they can be 
used by tactical units do not afford sufficient time for proper training 
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of troops. Difficulties in scheduling use by troop units further 
reduce this time. It is proposed to construct the new courses near 
troop housing areas. 

One machine-gun field target range, $25,000: This additional range 
is required primarily by the school to meet its expanded needs. At 
the present time only two such ranges exist—Hook and Galloway. 
Hook Range is used for such a variety of problems, i. e., firepower 
demonstratio. s, AFF Board demonstrations, etc., that it cannot be 
scheduled with any certainty for field target firing. For all practical 
purposes, Hook Range is strictly a demonstration area now, and a 
new range to supplant it is needed. Training on machine-gun field 
target ranges is scheduled for approximately 21,000 students during 
the current fiscal year. The estimated cost of this range includes 
construction of a 9- by 12-foot target house, a pit latrine, and one 
covered, enclosed bleachers which will function as an outdoor class- 
room during lectures and demonstrations. 

One tank firing range, $3,600: Two such ranges now exist, Brann 
and Warner. Warner is used exclusively as a subcaliber range due to 
safety restrictions. Brann can be used for high explosive ammunition 
but only with elevations not exceeding 5°. These ranges are scheduled 
for almost daily use by the school. In order to provide adequate 
training for tactical units, one additional tank firing range is needed. 

Two close combat courses, at $1,800 each, $3,600: There is only one 
close combat course at Fort Benning. The expansion of the school 

rogram will require exclusive use of this facility by students. Train- 
ing of this type is absolutely essential for combat troops. Two 
additional close combat courses should be provided for exclusive use 
by tactical units stationed at Fort Benning. 

Two gas chambers, at $5,000 each, $10,000: One chamber is planned 
for construction in Sand Hill and one in Harmony Church where none 
now exists. These facilities will be adjacent to tactical unit housing, 
thereby permitting frequent utilization by the troops. | Proper 
scheduling will also allow the school to use them when needed for 
instruction of students. 

Total, $250,000. 


HIGHWAY BRIDGE 


In addition to the information provided in the justification book, 
the following information is submitted: 

Since the main post of Fort Benning is located on a peninsula 
between the Chattahoochee River and Upatoi Creek, all traffic in and 
out of the main post area must either cross the one existing two-lane 
bridge over the Upatoi Creek in the vicinity of the main post area, or 
travel by way of a long detour of 12% miles on Highway 27 at Harmony 
Church. The heavy traffic over this bridge is caused not only by the 
normal flow of service vehicles in and out of the post, but also by the 
large number of civilian and military personnel thta live off the post 
and are required to commute, and the fact that the highway bridge is 
the only convenient connecting link between the main post area and 
a troop housing area of 10,000 spaces, known as the Sand Hill area. 
At present there are 4,413 civilians working on the post who are re- 
quired to use the bridge as their only route of commuting. There are 
an additional 6,000 military personnel stationed at Fort Rucker who 
live in the vicinity of Columbus, and must commute by way of the 
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bridge. There is also a total of 1,350 Wherry Act and FPHA housing 
units on the opposite side of the Upatoi Creek from the main post area. 
The majority of the residents of these housing units must commute 
by way of the existing bridge. During a 24-hour period on February 
5, 1951, 17,694 vehicles crossed the Upatoi Creek on the existing two- 
lane bridge. During the hours 0700 to 0800 on that same day, a total 
of 2,155 vehicles, of which 1,983 were in-bound, crossed the bridge. 
During the period from 1700 to 1800 in the afternoon, a similar con- 
dition existed with respect to out-bound traffic. This not only results 
in long delays to commuters, in spite of the maximum efforts that 
have been made to stagger working hours, but also all but prohibits 
outgoing traffic to troop housing and training areas during the morn- 
ing rush hours and the return of such vehicles into the main post area 
during the evening rush hours. It not only interferes with the 
dispatch of trainees to training areas and of service and supply vehi- 
cles to troop housing areas, but on several occasions has seriously 
interfered with the dispatch of fire-fighting equipment and ambu- 
lances. The construction of the present bridge will not permit an 
economical widening operation. Therefore, the construction of a 
new two-lane bridge adjacent to the present structure is the only 
satisfactory solution. By slight modification, the existing road net 
on either side of the bridge can serve the proposed four-lane bridge 
capacity. 
IMPACT ON THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


The proposed fiscal year 1952 construction program of $28,763,000 
will have a pronounced effect upon the local community. However, 
since there are no other large construction programs contemplated in 
the immediate vicinity of Columbus, Ga., it is believed that the 
inflationary effect resulting from this construction program will not 
add excessively to the cost of the construction to the Government. 
During fiscal year 1951, a $12,000,000 rehabilitation program was 
executed at Fort Benning, along with approximately $6,000,000 in 
Wherry housing construction. Private construction in the com- 
munity resulted in the expenditure of another $6 to $10 million. 
This program was executed without serious drain on the labor market. 
There were local temporary shortages of skilled mechanics and iso- 
lated material shortages. Contracts of the size contemplated by the 
fiscal year 1952 construction program will undoubtedly result in a 
major portion of the work being undertaken by outside contractors, 
who normally bring in the bulk of their highly skilled mechanics and 
supervisory personnel. The $41,000,000 of military construction 
contemplated for fiscal year 1952 at Fort Benning will be the equiva- 
lent of approximately one-third of the military construction program 
executed at Fort Benning during fiscal year 1941. Since that time, 
Columbus, Ga., has grown from a population of approximately 50,000 
to a present population of approximately 80,000, and the labor supply 
and local facilities to support such a construction program have in- 
creased proportionately. Postwar construction has also greatly 
improved the ability of the community to house outside workers. 

Mr. Manon. As indicated on page 64, $16,200,000 is for 225-man 
barracks, and you have additional type of barracks to accommodate 
more under construction? 

Colonel Carter. And a hospital. 
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HOSPITAL 


Mr. Taser. How much hospital space do you have? You have 
about 900 beds, have you not? 

Colonel Hity. 1,045; 830 permanent and 815 temporary. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent is it occupied? 

Colonel Hitit. The beds are used—that is the sort of regional 
station, and it gets a lot of cases from the surrounding territory; the 
beds are pretty well occupied. 

Mr. Taser. What is the cost? 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Chairman, we suggested this morning that 
we cover the hospitals when the Surgeon is here. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, we will talk about that later. 


Camp BLaANbING, FLa. 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement about Camp Blanding, 
Colonel? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Colonel Hinu. Yes. 

The site selected for a railhead facility known as Camp Blanding is 
the World War II location of the camp of the same name, and is 
located in Clay County, Fla., 40 miles southwest of Jacksonville near 
the town of Starke, Fla. The former Camp Blanding was established 
prior to World War II by the State of Florida as a National Guard 
camp on 30,641 acres of State-owned land. In November 1940 this 
land was acquired from the State of Florida, and Camp Blanding was 
activated as an emergency camp by the United States Army. During 
World War II a total of 160,900 acres were used as a part of the reserva- 
tion. Of this amount, 30,641 acres owned by the State of Florida were 
leased by the Army at a nominal sum; 40,465 acres were acquired by 
the Army by purchase; 1,559 acres of public lands owned by the 
Department of Interior were transferred to War Department jurisdic- 
tion; and 88,400 acres were leased from private owners. 

Maximum World War II capacity of Camp Blanding was 44,368 
enlisted men. The station was filled to capacity in 1942 when the 
principal units present were the Forty-third Infantry Division and 
the Camp Blanding Infantry Replacement Training Center. The 
cost of construction and land amounted to $43,406,753. Of this 
figure, $33,446,672 was the cost of the building construction program. 
The station was declared excess to the needs of the Army January 3 
1947. The former public lands were retransferred to the Department 
of Interior on April 1, 1948. The leases on lands belonging to the 
State of Florida and private owners were terminated during the early 
part of 1948. Buildings with an original cost of $23,932,769 were 
sold to contractors on open bids and negotiated contracts. Buildings 
costing $99,000 were turned over to War Assets Administration and 
buildings costing $9,414,903 were turned over to the Department of 
Interior. 

PRESENT STATUS 


Existing buildings: There are site facilities in fair condition for 
housing of approximately 5,000 troops in existence. There are 
approximately 120 usable buildings in from fair to good condition. 
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These include shops, warehouses, sports arena, administrative build- 
ings, mess halls, and latrines for the afore-mentioned site facilities. 
All of the buildings, with the exception of those used by the State of 
Florida as a National Guard Maintenance Center, are without installed 
equipment. The majority of the usable buildings are within the area 
used by the State of Florida and will continue to be needed by the 
State. It is contemplated that they will be turned over to the 
Federal Government only in the event of an emergency requirement. 

Family housing: There are nine sets of quarters on the present 
reservation. Housing in the vicinity of the camp is negligible, as it 
was during World War II. 

Water supply: Existing wells are sufficient to provide adequate 
water supply. Wells will require rehabilitation. Water mains have 
been removed for the most part and those remaining will require 
rehabilitation. 

Sewerage system: The. sewerage system can be rehabilitated. 
Mains are presently intact. Lift stations and treatment plant are in 
fair condition but machinery has been removed. 

Roads: The general road net is intact and in fair condition. Surface 
treatment of all roads and repairs to shoulders and drainage are 
required. 

Training facilities: With the exception of a known distance range, 
consisting of 200 concrete target points, training facilities are non- 
existent. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Rehabilitation of utilities systems—$2,915,000: The main items 
required under rehabilitation of utilities systems are $200,000 for 
rehabilitation of the sewage treatment plant and collection system, 
$50,000 for the repair of drainage structures, and $2,040,000 for the 
repair and replacement of water supply and distribution systems. 

Roads—$280,000: The $280,000 item in the construction program 
for the rehabilitation of roads will provide for the surface treatment 
of approximately 33 miles or 396,700 square yards of surfaced roads, 
at $0.60 per square yard, and approximately $42,000 for repair of 
shoulders and drainage facilities. 

Railroads—$360,000: There were 15 miles of railroad leading to 
and within the camp during World War II. A rail line leading to 
the present National Guard area is intact but in poor condition. To 
repair this line and replace all lines used in World War II will cost 
approximately $900,000. The $360,000 item in the current program 
will provide for the rehabilitation of the existing lines and the replace- 
ment of approximately 4 miles of track needed to serve the initial 
construction area. 

Supporting facilities—$2,002,200: The station headquarters build- 
ing, 5,983 square feet, the three quartermaster office buildings, 5,983 
square feet each, the finance office, the post engineer office, the ord- 
nance office, post engineer utility shop, fire station, telephone and 
telegraph building, warehouses, and all cold-storage plants, are those 
buildings necessary to support a post of the size contemplated in future 
plans. The mess hall of 400 men capacity will serve the initial station 
complement required during the early phase of an expansion program. 
No housing is provided for the station complement as it is contem- 
plated that they will be initially housed in a tent camp. 

89249—51—pt. 1——-45 
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Motor pool—$165,500: The motor repair shop buildings, oil houses, 
grease racks, wash platforms, dispatcher’s house, gas station, and fuel 
tanks will provide a post motor pool sufficient to maintain the 400 
post administrative vehicles necessary to serve a station of the planned 
size and to perform field maintenance on the organic vehicles of units 
later to be assigned to the post. 


IMPACT ON THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


The construction program for fiscal year 1952 will have no pro- 
nounced effect upon the material markets of the locality. Since no 
local contractors within the vicinity of the proposed construction 
will be capable of handling a job of this size, successful bidders will 
undoubtedly be outside contractors who will have to bring in super- 
visory personnel and most of the skilled workers. The local area 
can provide the necessary unskilled labor. Housing facilities within 
a reasonable commuting distance of the construction project will 
not be sufficient to accommodate any large influx of workers. Any 
outside contractor will have to provide temporary housing for the 
bulk of the workers brought into the area. 

Mr. Manon. I remember spending some time at Camp Blanding 
in World War II looking at that facility. 

Colonel Hitt. The major proposal there is for a railhead facility 
camp, the objective is to provide a nucleus of the basic utilities and 
supporting facilities to permit of rapid expansion in case of emergency, 
to provide troop housing. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us, off the record, a statement concern- 
ing the principal item? 

Colonel Hiuu. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 


PRESENT STATUS 


Mr. Taser. How big is that place right now? 

Colonel Hitt. During World War II there were 160,000 acres. 
The Government now owns 41,000 acres, that is, the Army owns it, 
and the State owns about 30,000 acres. The 88,400 acres leased 
from private owners has reverted. 

Mr. Taner. How many are there now? 

Colonel Hriu. Nobody. 

Mr. Taser. No barracks? 

Colonel Hitu. Yes; there are some barracks. At Camp Blanding, 
of course, the buildings were torn down, torn off and sold. However, 
there are buildings valued at about 3 million, according to the estimate 
by the Engineers. The buildings are used by the State of Florida 
as maintenance facilities for the National Guard activities. 


Fort Brace, N. C. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is Fort Bragg, one of the principal 
installations of the Army, for which you are requesting $39,843,560. 

The Government already has a vast investment in Fort Bragg 
area. Give us an over-all statement about Fort Bragg and the re- 
requirements. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

Colonel Hitz. Yes. 

Fort Bragg is located 10 miles northwest of Fayetteville, N. C. 
population 34,605. The reservation was established by Executive 
order, Sept. 4, 1918, pursuant to an act of Congress, July 2, 1917, and 
consisted originally of approximately 35,000 acres. Purchases exe- 
cuted between 1918 and 1926 increased the size of the reservation to 
123,818 acres. The present reservation consists of 124,020 acres of 
Government-owned land and 5,451 acres of leased land. World War 
I construction consisted of housing for six brigades of stucco and wood 
construction. Some World War I buildings still remain, namely the 
post garage, bakery, and some warehouses in fair to poor condition. 
Present permanent portion of the post was constructed between 1927 
and 1940. General expansion to increase the capacity of the post to 
accommodate 75,768 enlisted men was initiated in September 1940, 
with the erection of 2,877 buildings at a cost of approximately $45, 
000,000. 

The present mission of Fort Bragg is to house, train, and support 
the Eighty-second Airborne Division, the Army Physical Training 
School, the Air Support Center, the Joint Airborne Troop Board, 
the Army Field Forces Board No. 1, and various General Reserve 
units. 

The peak World War II load of this station was approximately 
104,000 troops in March 1943. The principal troop units then at the 
station were the Eighty-second Airborne Division, One hundred and 
first Armored Division, Fifteenth Field Artillery Brigade, Twenty- 
second Artillery Brigade, Eighty-eighth Glider Infantry Regiment, 
Forty-first Engineer Regiment, Field Artillery Replacement Training 
Center, Field Artillery Parachute Test Battery, Field Artillery Board, 
and an Airborne Command. Troops that could not be accommodated 
by housing in existence at that time were housed in the field under 
bivouac conditions. 

The present enlisted strength of this station is approximately 40,500 
men, consisting principally of the Eighty-second Airborne Division, 
General Reserve, tactical and technical units, and supporting per- 
sonnel for the physical training school, Airborne Center, Airborne 
Troop Board, and the Army Field Forces Board No. 1, together with 
the necessary station complement. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


The replacement value of existing land and facilities is $221,000,000. 

The removal of T/O buildings that originally housed and supported 
2,516 troop spaces and the removal of all tent-site facilities have re- 
duced the station to a gross capacity of 65,513 troop spaces. Con- 
version of barracks to family housing and the diversion of barracks to 
administrative, classroom, and recreational uses have reduced the 
usable capacity of the station to 45,349 spaces in temporary barracks 
and 944 spaces in permanent barracks, or a total usable capacity of 
45,299. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1952 construction program for Fort Bragg, as ap- 
proved by the House Armed Services Committee in July 1951, con- 
sists of permanent barracks and supporting facilities for 10,005 en- 
listed men, additional shop facilities for tank repair to support the 
tank battalions of the Eighty-second Airborne Division, ration break- 
down buildings to serve temporary and permanent troop housing, 
additional land acquisition, additional training facilities, and con- 
struction of a new 500-bed permanent hospital. 

Froposed construction will provide troop housing spaces for 10,005 
enlisted men. The barracks will be of reinforced concrete construction 
with concrete block and curtain walls. They will cost approximately 
$2,530 per man and about $12.75 a square foot. Included within the 
barracks, and therefore included in the foregoing cost, will be a com- 
pany administrative and supply room, mess halls, recreation facility, 
and classrooms. The foregoing cost also includes the basic grading 
and site preparation of streets within the new construction area and 
outside connecting utilities. 

The new area will be laid out in 12 battalion areas. Each battalion 
area will have one battalion headquarters building of 8,450 square 
feet, which will house the battalion administrative facilities, including 
the battalion supply office. Construction will cost $16.80 a square 
foot. 

The new area will be laid out in three regimental areas of four 
battalion areas each. Each regimental area will be provided with 
a regimental headquarters building of approximately 18,900 square 
foot in order to provide offices for the regimental commander and his 
staff, regimental personnel section, message center, and a regimental 
guardhouse. Construction will cost $18.65 a square foot. 

Each regimental area will be provided one regimental motor pool 
consisting of motor repair shop of concrete block construction, approxi- 
mately 4,930 square feet in area at $10.70 a square foot. This building 
will provide shop space for the organizational repair of vehicles and 
storage space for tools, equipment,.and parts stock. Each motor pool 
will also be provided with an oil-storage house of fireproof construction 
approximately 400 square feet in area. The dispatch office for each 
motor pool will consist of a permanent building and will provide office 
space for the necessary clerical and supervisory personnel to operate 
the motor pool, including those personnel for the control of the move- 
ment of vehicles, the supervision of maintenance, and the execution 
of necessary maintenance reports and records. Each motor pool will 
be provided with four grease racks and two wash racks. Each motor 
pool will be enclosed in approximately 5,000 linear feet of chain-link 
fence at a unit cost of $5 a foot. Approximately 56,000 square yards 
of hardstand paving will be required to provide a paved surface for 
the storage of vehicles and performance of the type of maintenance 
not ordinarily performed within the shop building itself. The number 
of vehicles to use each motor pool will depend upon the type of unit 
occupying the particular regimental housing area. If the area is 
occupied by an infantry regiment each motor pool will be required to 
store, service, and maintain approximately 400 vehicles. 

The proposed construction program will provide for the construc- 
tion of permanent bachelor quarters for 150 officers. The existing 
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permanent BOQ capacity will provide for 43 officers. Accepted 
formula for determining BOQ requirements gives a permanent require- 
ment of 549 spaces. After the proposed increase, there will remain a 
deficiency of 379 permanent BOQ’s. ‘Temporary- or mobilization-type 
BOQ’s at Fort Bragg are not sufficient to overcome the foregoing 
deficiency. After completion of the proposed troop housing, the 
station will have a BOQ requirement for housing of 3,192 officers. 
The existing BOQ units, plus the proposed new construction, will pro- 
vide for the housing of only 1,395 officers. Construction costs $10.95 
a square foot or $6,000 per officer. 

The new construction program coutemplates the erection of eight 
general warehouses of 10,000 square feet each, for a total of 80,000 
square feet. At 8 square feet per man the new construction of bar- 
racks should be accompanied by construction of 80,040 square feet of 
general warehouse space. After the new construction is accomplished, 
the general warehouse requirement will be 581,552 square feet. The 
“‘as built’? warehouse space amounts to 641,305 square feet. Because 
of the necessity of converting warehouse space at Fort Bragg to non- 
warehousing uses, such as clothing and equipment repair shops, signal 
repair shops, packing and crating shops, carpenter shops, and so forth, 
only 424,061 square feet of warehouse space remain available. The 
present deficit of warehouse space at Fort Bragg then is 157,491 square 
feet. 

The purpose of requesting the four refrigerated ration breakdown 
buildings of approximately 3,000 square feet each, modified emer- 
gency construction, is to improve the ration distribution of the post. 
At present all units are required to draw rations from one area on the 
post. This requires at least one trip daily from each company-type 
mess hall to the ration breakdown point, requiring round trips of 
several miles for many units. By strategic location of the proposed 
four breakdown points rations can be transported in large vehicles to 
the breakdown points and rations can be broken down to the neces- 
sary regiments, battalions, and companies at these points, and the 
decrease in round-trip distances required to pick up rations for the 
company messes would result in a very considerable transportation 
saving. In addition, there would be a saving in rations themselves 
due to the more efficient breakdown that would be made possible by 
these proposed facilities. Modified emergency construction is desir- 
able for such a facility because of the expense and weight of the equip- 
ment housed therein and the possibility of maintaining a more even 
temperature in a building of masonry construction than would be pos- 
sible in a wooden building. Construction costs $17.30 a square foot 
including installed equipment. 

In August 1942, 5,451 acres of land were acquired by lease at a 
nominal figure from seven individual owners south and east of the 
replacement training center area of the present post. This area was 
required to provide close-in training areas for the field artillery replace- 
ment training center and is now required to provide close-in training 
areas for the General Reserve troops stationed in that same housing 
area. Since it is desirable that instruction sites be within a 10-minute 
march of the barracks area for class of 1 hour, the proximity of these 
pieces of land to present troop-housing areas makes their retention 
highly desirable. This area is used largely for preliminary instruction 
in rifle marksmanship, machine-gun marksmanship, and individual and 
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small unit tactical training. The area was acquired from the present 
owners under conditions of emergency and was leased to the Govern- 
ment by the present owners at a nominal consideration largely for 
patriotic reasons, and with the understanding that its return would 
be effected at the end of the then existing emergency. The retention 
of the present leaseholds over these lands for an indefinitely prolonged 
period is unfair to the present owners. Acquisition cost is estimated 
to be $45 per acre. 

Justification for the tank-repair facilities is found on page 76 of 
the justification book. By way of additional explanation it can be 
stated that the Eighty-second Airborne Division is unlike an infantry 
division in that it contains two tank battalions instead of one, as found 
in the infantry division. Present tank-repair facilities at Fort Bragg 
will serve one battalion adequately. Existing motor-repair facilities 
at Fort Bragg cannot adequately serve the tank battalions because of 
the location of the motor-repair shops with respect to the tank parking 
areas and because of the inadequacies of equipment in the motor-repair 
shops. Motor-repair facilities are located so as to be convenient to 
the units they serve and are generally located near the heart of the 
service area. Since movement of tanks is extremely damaging to 
black-top-surfaced roads, the tank parking areas are located on the 
perimeter of the camp, convenient to the tank training areas. Tank 
maintenance and wheeled vehicle maintenance are not, from the stand- 
point of maintenance tools, supply of parts and equipment, and re- 
quired skills, allied. Performance of maintenance is not congenial in 
any respect and the flow of shop processing would be in continuous 
conflict if tank maintenance and vehicle maintenance were required 
to be performed in the same shop. ett 

Ts addition to the justification submitted on page 78, Justification 
Book, the following explanations and justification for the training-aid 
requirements for Fort Bragg are submitted: As at Fort Benning, the 
requirement for the majority of the new training aids at Fort Bragg 
results from the fact that many types of training have developed since 
World War II. If facilities for such training were constructed at 
Fort Bragg at all they were constructed late in the war or during the 
postwar period and only in sufficient quantity to accommodate normal 
peacetime strengths. Facilities at Fort Bragg have not undergone the 
extent of deterioration since World War II as occurred at Fort Ben- 
ning, but Fort Bragg was not so well equipped with training facilities, 
particularly for infantry and the other foot troops, as was Fort Ben- 
ning during World War II. Training facilities proposed for construc- 
tion during fiscal year 1952 consist of the following: 

One rifle range, 150 firing points at $1,000 each, $150,000: At 
present there are 280 firing points for the known-distance firing of the 
M1 rifle and carbine at ranges of 100, 200, and 300 yards. This 
provides a capacity of about 450 men per day, requiring approximately 
100 days, therefore, to complete the firing of the normal post popula- 
tion. In the event of an emergency, the foregoing rate of training is 
too slow and it is estimated that at least 150 additional points will 
be required. 

One pistol range, 50 firing points at $100 each, $5,000: At present 
there are 85 pistol firing points at Fort Bragg, having a capacity of 
approximately 170 men training per day. Normal post population 
at Fort Bragg consists of approximately 5,500 men armed with pistols. 
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To accommodate this number of trainees, an additional 50 target 
points constitute the minimum requirement. 

One sub-machine-gun range, 12 lanes at $200 each, $2,400: There are 
no sub-machine-gun firing facilities presently at Fort Bragg. Such 
facilities as existed during World War II were of a strictly temporary 
nature and are no longer in existence. 

One machine-gun 1,000-inch range, 150 firing points, at $150 each, 
$22,500: There are 107 1,000-inch firing points now in existence at 
Fort Bragg. Since these firing points must serve both for machine- 
gun 1,000-inch firing and preliminary rifle firing, it is desirable that 
150 points be constructed exclusively for machine-gun firing. There 
are 1,164 machine gun, caliber .30 and caliber .50, in each division. 
Each gun crew should have from 4 to 5 days of training on a 1,000- 
inch range. It is, therefore, obvious that even with the expanded 
number of machine-gun firing points available it requires several 
weeks to give that phase of training to the machine-gun crews of an 
infantry division. 

One landscape target range, 18, at $500 each, $9,000: There are no 
landscape target ranges built exclusively for that purpose. Land- 
scape target firing is now conducted on the 1,000-inch range and 
machine-gun range. Each infantry rifle squad requires at least 1 
day’s firing on a landscape range. The 18-squad landscape target 
ranges proposed in the program are necessary to permit the foregoing 
required training in a reasonable period of time in case emergency 
conditions dictate. 

One antiaircraft range, towed target, and radio-controlled target 
range, $20,000: an AAA range with adequate impact area and firing 
line space is presently available at Fort Bragg. The present range 
has na constructed facilities such as permanent OP’s and control 
towers, nor are range houses and radio-controlled target storage and 
launching facilities available. To improve the present range to a 
condition where satisfactory training is possible will cost approxi- 
mately $20,000. 

Three moving target ranges, at $16,000 each, $48,000: There are 
no moving target ranges available. Moving target ranges consist of 
a firing area on which a tracked target carrier is towed across the 
field of fire. Such ranges give training to riflemen, machine gunners, 
and tank gunners. 

Ten troop carrier aircraft mock-up areas, at $3,000 each, $30,000: 
There are six troop carrier aircraft mock-ups at Fort Bragg at present. 
This provides inadequate training facilities for the Eighty-second 
Airborne Division units. ‘To improve the training facilities for the 
Eighty-second Airborne Division and to provide some such training 
for other units stationed at the post, an additional 10 mock-ups are 
required. 

Twelve moving-vehicle ranges, at $5,000, $60,000. 

Two rifle field target ranges, at $5,000, $10,000. 

Four mortar ranges, at $2,500 each, $10,000: Present mortar range 
capacity at Fort Bragg will permit firing of one platoon at a time. 
There are equivalent of fourteen 60-millimeter platoons, nine 81- 
millimeter platoons, and nine 4.2 mortar platoons in a division. In 
addition to those, there are several 4.2 chemical mortar battalions 
now stationed at Fort Bragg. To adequately train these units within 
a reasonable time, four additional platoon firing ranges are necessary. 
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Since the construction of each range entails considerable clearing, the 
total cost of the mortar range construction necessary will be approxi- 
mately $10,000. 

Six bayonet training areas, at $200 each, $1,200: Bayonet training 
areas used during World War II were of a temporary nature and have 
deteriorated beyond satisfactory use. 

Six bayonet assault courses, at $1,000 each, $6,000: There were no 
bayonet assault courses at Fort Bragg during World War II. 

Two machine-gun transition ranges, 20 firing points at $2,500 each, 
$50,000: There are now only four firing points for machine-gun 
transition firing at Fort Bragg. This training course was not de- 
veloped until the latter part of World War IT and was not conducted 
at Fort Bragg during World War II. Two ranges of 10 firing points 
each are required to meet the present need. 

Six rifle grenade courses, at $8,000 each, $48,000: There are 12 firing 
points for AT rifle grenades existing at present. Construction of six 
additional firing points are required. 

Two recoilless rifle field target ranges, 16 firing points, at $1,500, 
$24,000: There are no facilities for firing recoilless rifles at Fort Bragg 
and none existed during World War Il. There are 120 recoilless 
riflemen in a division. The construction of two recoilless rifle ranges, 
eight firing points each, is required. 

Four confidence courses, at $5,000 each, $20,000: There is one im- 
provised confidence course at Fort Bragg. These facilities are unsatis- 
factory both from the standpoint of capacity and from the standpoint 
of quality of the resulting training. To construct four courses so 
located as to be convenient to the troop housing areas and satisfactory 
from the training standpoint will cost $20,000. 

Two gas chambers, at $2,000 each, $4,000: There are two gas 
chambers existing at Fort Bragg. In order to provide this facility 
at a convenient walking distance from the various troop housing 
areas, two more are required. 

Four tank combat firing ranges, at $3,000 each, $12,000: One tank 
range is presently in existence at Fort Bragg. It is of adequate 
capacity to handle the tank firing now conducted, but it is located 10 
miles from the nearest housing area. Construction of additional 
tank ranges with the firing points closer to the housing areas will 
greatly facilitate training. 

Thirty M1 rifle transition firing points, at $1,000 each, $30,000: 
There are 10 firing points for rifle transition firing at present. This 
firing is a late development and consequently extensive ranges were 
not constructed for World War II training. An additional 30 firing 
points constitute the minimum required. 

One mock village, $50,000: There is one mock village for the train- 
ing of combat in villages and towns at Fort Bragg. This is a small 
installation and is suitable for training of only one squad at a time. 
Construction of a mock village that will permit the conduct of platoon 
firing problems is necessary. Since such a village is subjected to live 
ammunition, its construction must be reasonably solid. 

One fortified area mock-up, $65,000: A fortified area mock-up is 
designed for the training of assault platoons operating against de- 
liberate fortifications. It consists of a series of reinforced concrete 
pill boxes and associated obstacles and field fortifications. There is 
no such training facility in existence at Fort Bragg at present. 
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Two hasty fortification areas at $1,000 each, $2,000: Hasty fortifica- 
tion areas consist of a demonstration area to show various types of 
mobilized field fortifications that can be constructed by troops in the 
field without special equipment. There is no such training area 
presently usable at Fort Bragg. 

Two camouflage areas at $1,000 each, $2,000: A camouflage area 
consists of a demonstration area showing the various methods of 
erecting camouflage and types of decoy installations that can be con- 
structed by troops in the field. There are no such facilities at Fort 
Bragg at present. 

Two grenade assault courses at $1,000, $2,000. 

Two close combat courses, at $1,000, $2,000. 

Two demolition areas at $£00 each, $1,000: A demolition area is an 
area designed for the training in the use of the type of explosives used 
by engineer and infantry in field operations. The construction 
necessary consists largely of clearing and the erection of safety 
barriers. 

One infiltration course, $5,000: There is one infiltration course at 
Fort Bragg at present. ‘Its capacity is approximately 400 men per 
day. All combat troops are required to undergo this training. To 
adequately train the post population in a reasonable time, an addi- 
tional such range is required. 

Two live grenade courses, at $8,000 each, $16,000: There are at 
present 24 firing points for the firing of live hand grenades. Two 
additional ranges of 12 firing points each are required. 

Two machine-gun field target ranges, at $10,000 each, $20,000: 
There are no field target ranges for machine guns at Fort Bragg. 
Since the firing at field targets under simulated combat conditions is 


an essential part of the training of machine-gun crews, two such ranges 
are required. 
Contingencies, $28,900; total, $756,000. 


BARRACK SPACES 


Mr. Manon. Page 73 of your justification gives us a breakdown 
showing the barracks and the various requirements and the cost, and 
so forth.. 

How many spaces do you have at Bragg? 

Colonel Hiuu. At Bragg we have a total number of usable spaces 
of 45,277. 

Mr. Manon. How many people do you now have at Fort Bragg, 
military? 

Colonel Hitt. The number of military personnel at Fort Bragg is 
about 40,500. 

Mr. Manon. This is a case of carrying out the mobilization plan 
you have in mind? 

Colonel Hitu. Yes. 

Colonel CarpWELL. This is a permanent installation? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. This is to provide for how many spaces? 

Colonel Hitt. Ten thousand and five spaces. 

Mr. Taser. About 20 percent? 

Colonel Hitu. We have at the present time requirement for 25,000. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Rixey. | notice you have a requirement for 5,520 additional 
acres of land. This land was leased? 

Colonel Hinu. Yes; that land was leased in the early part of World 
War II, because it was a convenient location to housing areas at that 
time for the field artillery. 

The land was leased to the Government at a nominal figure for the 
duration of the emergency. The emergency is not over, so they are 
still leasing the land at a nominal figure, which is not fair to the 
owners, therefore it is the proposal of the Army to buy it. If we 
had to restore it, it would cost a lot of money, probably as much as it 
would cost to purchase if we restore it to its original condition, which 
was in the agreement when it was leased. 

Mr. Taser. How much do you have to pay? 

Colonel Hitt. We will have to pay around $50 an acre. I do not 
recall exactly the amount of the lease, but it was a very nominal 
figure—around $3,500 a year for 5,000 acres. 

Mr. Ritey. And if you had to pay the regular rental price, it 
would be far more than that? 

Colonel Hix. Yes. 


Camp Gorpon, Ga. 


Mr. Ritey. The next item is, Camp Gordon, appearing on page 79. 
Will you give us a statement for the record, giving the background 
and covering the need for the estimate? 

Colonel Hin. Yes. 

Camp Gordon, Ga., is located approximately 12 miles southwest of 
August, Ga., population 71,507. It was activated early in World 
War II by the acquisition in-fee of 55,660 acres of land and the con- 
struction of housing for 38,610 men in mobilization-tvpe buildings 
and 3,400 men in modified theater-of-operations buildings, giving a 
total World War II capacity of 42,010 men. It was originally de- 
signed as an armored division post with additional areas to accom- 
modate technical service units. 

Present mission of Camp Gordon is to house and support the South- 
eastern Signal School, the Signal Corps replacement training center, 
the Provost Marshal General’s School and replacement training center, 
the Military Police Board, the Army pilot rehabilitation training cen- 
ter, and General Reserve Signal and Military Police troops. Present 
strength is 30,055. 

Camp Gordon reached its maximum capacity of 43,412 in March 
1943. At that time it was the training station of the Fourth Infantry 
Division and numerous other tactical and technical units, including 
four field Artillery battalions, five Engineer battalions, four Military 
Police battalions, and others. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Replacement value of land and existing facilities is $110,000,000. 
None of the World War II facilities at Camp Gordon were removed or 
destroyed. All World War IT buildings and structures have been re- 
habilitated and are in first-class condition. However, modification 
and diversion of the buildings initially designed as troop housing have 
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considerably reduced the capacity of the station. Major diversions ot 
troop housing spaces to other uses are: 


nal The modification of 2,368 spaces for use as a disciplinary barracks 
-in 1944. This same area has been rehabilitated and now houses the 
rld Army pilot rehabilitation training center. 
lat : Conversion of 2,509 housing spaces to family housing during the 
postwar period. 
he The conversion of 8,342 troop housing spaces to classrooms for the 
ure j Signal Corps and Provost Marshal General’s Schools during the early 
he part of the present emergency expansion. 
We The foregoing diversions have reduced the available troop housing 
it at the station to a gross capacity of 27,853 or a net capacity of 25,068 
ch at a 90-percent utilization figure. 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 
ot , ; . 
al Present requirements for housing spaces at Camp Gordon are as 
follows: 
it ; Signal Corps School and replacement training center - ---------------- 24, 694 
F Provost Marshal General School, replacement training center and board. 7, 315 
in tp eee pr mm ih ee 6, 078 
Perera. | SEN oe eS Eaed Ss 2b Rae Sha ete, See 2, 084 
EOS ESI TEED Bae RE OLE ED Ee REN PEER TE Oe 2, 590 
NT RN i br aia SEH od Kens swan ene-sd~ cee asian 2, 368 
9. Tota renuiremens, (troop spaces) -- . . - .. .. --.--_.---.----.---- 45, 129 
id Capacity at 90 percent utilisation... .............................-- 37, 819 
en a eer a le ow ie mm heel 7, 310 
of The foregoing requirements are those that exist at present and to 
ld the best of our knowledge will continue to exist in the future. If all 
n- of the troop housing that has been converted to classrooms in the past 
aa were reconverted to troop housing uses, the deficiency could be satis- 
* fied. However, since many of the classrooms, particularly those used 
o~ for technical instruction of Signal students, have required extensive 
1- and expensive modification, it 1s considered uneconomical to reconvert 


to their original condition. 
* Signal School and replacement training center. The 24,694 spaces 
used by the Signal Corps replacement training center and School are 


~ intended to provide housing, classrooms and administrative facilities 
_ for the Southeastern Signal School with a capacity of 7,000 students, 


it and the Signal replacement training center with a capacity of 6,000 
trainees. The school is one of the two schools operated by the Signal 

h Corps for training of communication specialists. For the present 
¥ size army, approximately 25,000 school trained specialists are required 
° each year. Of this total, approximately 14,000 must be trained at 
y Camp Gordon. The course varies from 3 weeks to 25 weeks and 
: consists of instruction in the following subjects: 

Cable splicing 

Power equipment maintenance 

Signal supply technician 





). Field radio repair 

r High speed radio operator 

a Telephone installation and repair 
a Cryptography 


Manual central office maintenance 
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Repeater and carrier equipment installation 
Teletypewriter equipment maintenance 
Single channel radio teletypewriter repair 

The replacement training center provides an 8-week basic training 
course for new inductees and an 8-week technical course for training 
of pole linemen, teletype operators, switchboard operators, and mes- 
sage center clerks. The required output for this center during fiscal 
year 1952 is 17,000 trainees. 

The Provost Marshal General’s School conducts instruction in law 
enforcement, traffic control, criminal investigation, police administra- 
tion, military government, and specialized security measures. It is 
the only installation offering this type of instruction to the Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard, and in addition, handles about one-half of 
the Air Force enlisted instruction in these fields. During fiscal year 
1952, 72 classes will be conducted. The total output will be 2,240 
officers and 2,283 enlisted graduates, and the peak load is estimated 
to be 1,207 students at one time. The Military Police replacement 
training center provides the basic training for all new inductees for 
military police. Its fiscal year 1952 production will be 15,447 trainees 
with a peak load of 2,440. 

General Reserve Units: It is mutually advantageous to the schools 
and to the units concerned to have a certain number of General 
Reserve table of organization and equipment units present at the 
school station. It provides the school with demonstration troops and 
makes for more realistic instruction, generally. The units benefit by 
the availability of special equipment and qualified instructors present 
at. the school. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The fiscal vear 1952 construction program consists of the following: 

The barracks construction program will provide 4,284 spaces— 
the requirement for which was explained above. These barracks will 
be of a mobilization type rather than the new emergency-type con- 
struction to fit in with the present architectural character of the post. 
They will not be constructed in one area but will be fitted throughout 
the area of the camp to provide better utilization of the present area 
in keeping with the present requirements. The cost will be approxi- 
mately $10.17 a square foot or about $762 per man. This figure 
includes necessary extensions to mess halls where present mess halls 
are inadequate to serve the expanded capacity. 

The “as built’? warehouse space at Camp Gordon amounts to 
351,000 square feet. New requirements have made it necessary to 
divert 81,000 square feet of this space for specialized shops, such as 
clothing- and equipment-repair shops, packing and crating shops, 
and so forth, and the storage of specialized equipment, leaving 270,000 
square feet available. After the construction of the 4,284 new troop 
spaces and the return of 3,026 classroom spaces for troop-housing use, 
the general warehouse requirement at 8 square feet per man will 
amount to 288,160 square feet. The construction of one warehouse 
SH-13, of 9,200 square feet and one warehouse SH—18 of 9,000 square 
feet, at a unit cost of $8.65 a square foot will satisfy the foregoing 
deficit. 

The present cold-storage plant was originally built to take care of 
40,000 men. However, by providing meat-cutting plants at the vari- 
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ous stations, the Army can effect a considerable saving through the 
purchase of carcass beef. Approximately 40 percent of the present 
cold-storage plant capacity has been taken up by meat-cutting plant 
activities. The remaining cold-storage facilities cannot meet the 
expanded requirements of the camp. The new plant will provide 
6,720 square feet of cold-storage space and will be constructed at a 
cost of $21 a square foot. 

At present, there are no safe facilities for the storage of artillery 
and rocket ammunition. This ammunition is presently stored in 
open storage or buildings that do not meet the Ordnance requirements 
for such storage. Five new ammunition igloos will provide the 1,455 
square feet of | storage space necessary to store the ammunition pres- 
ently needed. Unit cost: $27.49 per square foot. 

The construction of 178,290 square feet of classroom space at $10 
a square foot will permit return of 3,026 troop spaces to their intended 
use, as explained above. 

The increase in training facility requirements at Camp Gordon is 
generally due to the fact that the mission of the post is being changed 
from that of unit training to that of a school and replacement- training- 
center post requiring greater emphasis on the individual type of train- 
ing and a greater turn-over of trainees. The individual additions 
to training aids are as follows: 

Nine firing points, submachine-gun range, caliber .45, at $200 each, 
$1,800: There are 10 firing points at present. On the basis of 200 
training days per year, the capacity of these firing points is 20,000 
men per year. With the increased anticipated load, the requirement 
exists for a capacity of 38,000 men per year. 

One hundred and twenty-five firing points, machine-gun 1,000-inch 
range, at $150 each, $18,750: There are 286 firing points on present 
1,000-inch ranges at Camp Gordon. None of these have the targets 
and target carriers for machine-gun firing. It is proposed to install 
125 targets and target carriers. This will facilitate the handling of 
the present load of 21,000 men per year and the anticipated increased 
load of 15,600 men per year for a total capacity of 36,000 men per 
year. 

Fifty target points, rifle range, at $1,000 each, $50,000: There are 
250 firing points on the present known distance firing range. On the 
basis of 300 training days per year, the capacity of the present range 
is approximately 50, 000 men per year. The requirement exists for 
training of 62,000 men per year, requiring an additional 50 target 
points. 

Fourteen squad landscape target ranges, at $500 each, $7,000: 
Temporary landscape target ranges used in World War II have 
deteriorated beyond use. Present load of 13,500 men per year are 
using improvised ranges that are inadequate and require constant 
maintenance by troops. In order to provide facilities for the antici- 
pated increase to 24,000 men per year, these facilities are vitally 
needed. 

One antiaircraft range, $20,000: There are no antiaircraft ranges at 
Camp Gordon. Technical-service units now at Camp Gordon are 
equipped with 50-caliber machine guns for antiaircraft protection and 
require a range to obtain proficiency in the use of this weapon. The 
cost of such a range, with control towers, necessary communications, 
and radio-controlled target-launching sites, is estimated at $20,000. 
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Seven troop-carrier mock-ups at $3,000 each, $21,000: There are 
three troop-carrier mock-ups now at Camp Gordon. Since it is 
desirable that all troops receive training in the loading of personnel 
and equipment in carrier aircraft, seven additional mock-ups are 
required. 

our firing points, moving-vehicle range, at $5,000 each, $20,000: 
There are no facilities for training of gun crews in firing from moving 
vehicles. Units presently stationed at Camp Gordon are equipped 
with moving-vehicle mounts. To train gun crews in the proficiency 
of this type firing, nine such firing points are required. 

Three squad-size rifle field target ranges, at $5,000 each, $15,000: 
Present field target ranges for the rifle will accommodate only one 
squad at a time. Training requirements dictate that at least four 
squads fire simultaneously. This type firing requires three additional 
squad ranges. There is at present considerable loss of training time 
due to the limitations of the present range. 

Ten firing points, transition machine-gun range, at $2,500 each 
$25,000: There are no machine-gun transition ranges at Camp Gordon. 
This type training was developed late in World War II, and no ranges 
were constructed at that station. Ten firing points are required. 

One field target range, machine gun, $10,000: There is no field target 
range for machine-gun firmg at Camp Gordon. This training was 


conducted on rifle field target ranges during World War II. Increased 
individual training requires a separate range for this purpose to handle 
present training requirements. 

Two mortar ranges, at $2,500 each, $5,000: There are no mortar 
ranges at Camp Gordon. School demonstrations and familiarization 
firing on the part of Table of Organization and Equipment units re- 


quire two such ranges, ; 

Bayonet-training facilities, $4,800: Increased emphasis on combat 
training of service troops requires some bayonet-training. There are 
no bayonet-training courses at Camp Gordon at present. The con- 
struction program includes four bayonet-training areas at $200 each 
and four bayonet-assault courses at $1,000 each. 

Grenade courses, $45,000: There are at present 10 firing positions 
for the firing of live hand grenades and 10 firing positions for firing 
rifle grenades at Camp Gordon. Increased emphasis on individual 
training requires that 10 additional firing points for live hand grenades 
and 4 ranges with a total of 20 firing points for rifle grenades be con- 
structed. 

One recoilless-rifle range, $12,000: There are no recoilless-rifle 
ranges at Camp Gordon at present. This weapon has been adopted 
by the Army since World War II, and no such facilities were built 
at Camp Gordon. School demonstrations and familiarization firing 
on the part of General Reserve units require the construction of one 
such range. 

Two gas chambers, at $5,000 each, $10,000: There are presently 
two gas chambers at Camp Gordon. To provide such facilities more 
conveniently located to troop-housing areas requires the construction 
of two more such chambers. In addition to providing greater 
capacity, the proximity of these facilities to troop housing will save 
in training time and in troop transportation costs. 

One infiltration course, $5,000: Present infiltration course has a 
capacity of 25 men. In order to meet training requirements, this 
capacity must be increased to 125 men. 
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Two moving target ranges, at $16,000 each, $32,000: There are no 
moving target ranges at Camp Gordon. Two such ranges are re- 
quired for the training of Table of Organization and Equipment units 
equipped with antitank and antivehicular weapons. These ranges 
require considerable equipment and are very difficult to improvise. 

Miscellaneous additional facilities, $97,650. 

One hasty fortification area, $1,000: There is no hasty fortification 
area at Camp Gordon at present. There is a very definite requirement 
for a minimum of one for both demonstrations and for practical work. 

One camouflage area, $1,000: There is no camouflage area at Camp 

i0rdon at present. There is a requirement for one for practical 
training and demonstration. 

One close combat course, $1,000: The increased emphasis on close 
combat requires additional facilities for that type of training. 

Eight target houses on existing ranges, 1,200 square feet each, at 
$6 per square foot, $57,600. 

Forty bleachers for school demonstrations, $34,600. 

Contingencies, $2,450; total, $400,000. 


IMPACT ON THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Although the vicinity of Augusta, Ga., is now a critical area due 
to the building program of the Atomic Energy Commission, the pro- 
posed $5,700,000 fiscal-vear-1952 construction program should not 
materially affect the economy of the locality. An $8,000,000 re- 
habilitation program initiated during fiscal year 1951 was accom- 
plished without experiencing undue difficulties in the way of obtaining 
adequate labor and materials. Housing for military personnel and 


civilian workers is extremely short, but the fiscal-year-1952 construc- 
tion program will result in a condition that is no worse than that 
experienced throughout the latter part of fiscal vear 1951. Prospects 
are that lessening of construction activity by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the housing program sponsored by that organization 
will actually result in an improvement in the general situation during 
the latter part of fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Ritry. This is a communications training center? 

Colonel Hitt. That is the home now of the Southeastern Signal 
School and the Army Provost Marshal General School. We have got 
about 13,000 Signal Corps trainees there—about 6,000 in school and 
7,000 at the training center for very highly technical instruction. 

Mr. Rivey. This is all permanent? 

Colonel Hitt. This is what we call mobilization type; everything 
that goes into camp will be the mobilization type, because that camp 
was built for a division during World War II and, therefore, it is dis- 
persed. The buildings are pretty widely set apart, and it is our desire 
to insert buildings within the cantonment area and to match the type 
of construction we have there now. It is similar to the general type 
of construction of World War II. 


Fort Jackson, 8. C. 


Mr. Ritey. Fort Jackson, S. C., is the next installation. 
Colonel Huu. Fort Jackson is located approximately 6 miles east 
of Columbia, S. C. [population, 86,000]. The military reservation 
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consists of 52,887 acres of Government-owned land and 17,524 acres 
of leased land, or a total of 70,411 acres. The station was established 
as a division camp in World War I. Between World War I and II 
the station was used as a training camp for the South Carolina Na- 
tional Guard. Fort Jackson was inactivated in the spring of 1950, 
but before it could be closed out the Korean emergency necessitated 
its reactivation. 

During 1940 and 1941 the capacity of Fort Jackson was increased 
from approximately 5,000 in barracks and tents to 72,547. Of this 
capacity, 26,286 were in mobilization-type buildings; 2,436 in theater- 
of-operation-type buildings; and 43,825 in prefabricated hutments. 
The maximum capacity reached during the World War II period was 
in May 1942 when 66,646 men were present, consisting of the One 
Hundredth, Thirtieth, and the Eighth Infantry Divisions, plus mis- 
cellaneous technical and service units and station overhead. The size 
of the reservation during World War II was increased to approxi- 
mately 65,000 acres. Following World War II, a north camp tract 
of approximately 10,000 acres containing hutment housing for one 
Infantry division was disposed of. All T/O and hutment-type build- 
ings on the entire post were removed and sold. 

The present mission of Fort Jackson is the housing, supporting, 
and training on the Eighth Training Division, the Thirty-first Infantry 
Division, and the housing and supporting of a reception center of 
approximately 4,000 holding capacity. 

Spaces for 46,098 enlisted men are presently committed at Fort 
Jackson. These commitments include 20,050 spaces for the trainees, 
cadre, ard overhead of the Eighth Infantry Division; 20,000 spaces 
for the Thirty-first Division; 4,000 spaces for the reception center; 
and miscellaneous small service units. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Replacement value of land and existing facilities is $85,000,000. 
Fort Jackson at present has a troop housing capacity of 55,068. Of 
this capacity, 25,928 are in mobilization type barracks and the remain- 
ing 29,140 are in site facilities. With the exception of certain shops, 
storehouses, motor pool facilities, and classrooms, sufficient supporting 
facilities exist to support 55,000 troops. The reservation has been 
recently expanded by the acquisition by lease of 17,524 acres to the 
south of the present reservation to provide a maneuver area for the 
Thirty-first Division. 


IMPACT ON LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Although Fort Jackson is located in an area that is affected by the 
Atomic Energy Commission expansion in the Savannah River dis- 
trict, the construction program of $1,446,480 for the fiscal year 1952 
is considered insignificant. During the fiscal year 1951 a rehabilita- 
tion and deferred maintenance program of $10,500,000 was initiated. 
This program was handled expeditiously for the most part without 
major difficulties arising from labor or material shortage. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The construction program at Fort Jackson is designed to overcome 
deficiencies in existing facilities that are due to (1) changes in the 
size, organization, and equipment of the Infantry division occurring 
since World War IT; (2) the requirements for classrooms for a training 
division which are over and above the classroom requirements of an 
Infantry division for which the facilities now used by the Eighth 
Training Division were built; and (3) the fact that the Ordnance 
maintenance facilities of one of the division areas were taken over 
and improved during the postwar years by the South Carolina 
National Guard with a considerable expenditure of National. Guard 
funds. This makes the foregoing area unavailable for use by the 
Thirty-first Division. No similar facilities exist at the station and 
the only satisfactory solution to the maintenance problem of the 
Thirty-first Division is to construct new facilities. Detailed require- 
ments for projects listed in the fiscal year 1952 construction program 
are as follows: 

DIVISIONAL MAINTENANCF FACILITIES 


The requirements of a division orduance maintenance facility to 
provide the field echelon of maintenance for the wheeled vehicles 
and tanks of the Thirty-first Division are as follows: 

Main vehicle maintenance shop (mobilization type SP—14): Floor 

space 18,264 square feet; unit cost $9 a square foot. The purpose of 
this shop is to provide maintenance on vehicles of a type that is be- 
yond the capabilities of the unit maintenance shops by reason of the 
special skills and equipment required. Major overhauls and the re- 
placement of major components, such as motors and transmissions, 
eic., will be accomplished in this shop, $164,520. 
Parts storehouse and office (mobilization type SH-9): Floor space 
2,720 square feet; unit cost $6.04 a square foot. This building will be 
erected in connection with the main vehicle maintenance shop. It 
will contain the parts stockroom for the vehicle maintenance shop, 
along with offices for the supervisory personnel, stock clerks, and 
clerical personnel necessary for the maintenance of vehicle records, 
$16,440. 

Tank repair shop (mobilization type SP-14): Floor space 18,264 
square feet; unit cost $9 a square foot. This building will be used to 
perform tank maintenance of a nature similar to that performed for 
vehicles in the main vehicle maintenance shop. There are no satis- 
factory tank maintenance facilities at Fort Jackson, inasmuch as 
World War II divisions did no contain organic tanks. The present 
Infantry division has 149 tanks, 34 tracked armored utility vehicles, 
and 17 tank-mounted bulldozers. Tank maintenance and wheeled 
vehicle maintenance are not, from the standpoint of tools and supply 
of parts and equipment, allied. Special skills required on the part 
of the personnel differ greatly. Performance of tank maintenance 
and vehicle maintenance in the same shop is not congenial in many 
respects and the flow of shop processing would be in continuous con- 
flict, if the two activities were consolidated, $164,520. 

Tank stockroom and office (mobilization type SH—13): Floor space, 
9,267 square feet; unit cost $7 a square foot. This storehouse will 
be erected in conjunction with the main tank repair shop and will 
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provide necessary stockrooms and offices similar to those provided 
for the main vehicle repair shop, $64,860. 

Three minor repair and inspection shops (mobilization type SP-2): 
Floor space, 2,220 square feet each; unit cost $10.33 a square foot. 
These three buildings will be erec ‘ted within the main ordnance repair 
facility area. They will be used for the performance of minor repairs 
of vehicles when such would not warrant the vehicles entering the main 
repair shop. They would also be used for performance of semiannual 
inspection of the approximate 2,000 vehicles of the Infantry division, 
$68,702. 

To complete the Thirty-first Division Ordnance facility, a require- 
ment exists for a gasoline station, two wash racks, two grease racks, 
and 25,000 square yards of hardstanding, $133,200. 


STATION MAINTENANCE 


In addition to the facilities necessary for the Thirty-first Division 
ordnance shop, the following facilities are needed at the station: 

Motor repair facilities for units of the Thirty-first Division (four 
mobilization type, SP-2): Floor space, 2,220 square feet each; unit 
cost $10.33 a square foot. Because of the increase in the number of 
vehicles organic to the Infantry regiments since World War II, addi- 
tional SP-2 shop buildings are required to provide for evisting de- 
ficiencies in regimental and separate battalion motor pools. One 
such building is required for each of the three Infantry regiments and 
one for the division special troops area motor pool, $91,736. 

Shop, field maintenance, (mobilization type): Floor space 18,200 
square feet; unit cost $12 a square foot. The field maintenance shop 
proposed by the fiscal year 1952 construction program for Fort Jack- 
son is to provide maintenance of engineer equipment of a nature that 
cannot be provided by the organizational shops and motor pools. 
Such maintenance consists of major overhauls, replacement of major 
components, and other work for which the organizational shops do 
not have required skills or equipment. The shop at Fort Jackson will 
be required to provide such maintenance service for 260 pieces of 
specialized engineer equipment in the Thirty-first Infantry Division 
and 160 pieces of equipment used by the post engineer and miscella- 
neous troops at Fort Jackson, $218,400. 

Shop, quartermaster, consolidated (mobile type): Floor space 20,400 
square feet; unit cost $10 a square foot. . Various quartermaster 
shops at Fort Jackson are now temporarily housed in a part of the 
laundry buildings. This arrangement is unsatisfactory because of 
the unsuitability of the buildings and because of the fact that the 
present space available for laundry operations at the station is inade- 
quate for its primary purpose. The proposed shop building would 
house the Quartermaster clothing and equipment repair shop, shoe 
repair shop, tentage repair shop, wood and metal shop, and office 
equipment repair shop, $204,000. 

Classrooms: The classrooms in the proposed program are to provide 
those necessary for the operation of the special training regiment of 
the Eighth Division. Hospital barracks, troop barracks, and mis- 
cellaneous buildings are now used for this purpose. The special 
training regiment conducts the training of specialists for the infantry 
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and artillery units of an infantry division. The present courses 
conducted and the number of students in each course are as follows: 
NE CAIN he ere eset ig ot Bi hs Ye a etin dl ee nae 880 
Automobile mechanies’ course : 400 
Administrative clerks’ course. - - - opal So bike 2 Se 
Supply clerks’ course.....-.-.....---.-- gous ELS 2 i aD 
Eighth Division cadre course____-_..-_-----------. Re See 260 
Truck drivers’ course Wseeae fd ya: 160 
Radio operators’ course Re ae ua ' iedts § 240 
Field wiremens’ course._____— ~~~ SD RS A SSR A, 35 ee 320 
Cooks’ and bakers’ course tine 4 260 


The fiscal year 1952 construction program will provide 32,000 
square feet of classroom space at $10 a square foot, $320,000. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL AND BARRACK SPACES 


Mr. Taser. What kind of a set-up is Fort Jackson? 

Colonel Hitt. At Fort Jackson we have the Thirty-first Division 
of the National Guard—— 

Mr. Taser. I mean, how many troops? 

Colonel Hitt. We have got about 48,000. people in there. That 
is assuming a situation like in the Second Army. The reception 
center has a capacity of 4,000 when full, and we have 48,000 people 
when the reception center is full, and when its empty, we have 44,000. 

Mr. Taner. How many spaces do you have there now? 

Colonel Hitt. We have space for 55,068, of which 29,000 are 
tent camp spaces, tent camp with mess halls, temporary construction. 


This construction is to provide for the deficiency that exists because 
the World War II division was not the same as the divisions are now. 


Camp McCain, Miss. 


Mr. Ritey. The next station is Camp McCain, Miss. 

Colonel Hiiui. That is a similar situation and a similar program 
to what we have at Camp Blanding, to provide for a nucleus for 
expansion, basic utilities, and supporting facilities. 

Mr. Riney. You are putting utilities in there so you can use as a 
camp when needed? 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes, water plant, sewage disposal plant, and things 
like that which take a long time to build. 

Mr. Rivey. Give us an over-all statement on this base. 

Colonel Hiiu. Yes. 

GENERAL 


During World War II Camp McCain was located in Grenada and 
Montgomgery Counties, Miss., approximately 4 miles south of 
Grenada, Miss., on United States Highway 51. The reservation con- 
sisted of 42,073 acres of fee land. Maximum capacity was 41,986 
men, consisting of Infantry, engineer, and other troops. The cost of 
land acquisition in 1940-41 amounted to $687,237. The cost of build- 
ings and improvements in the World War I] camp was $23,526,286. 
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MISSION 


The purpose of constructing the proposed facilities at Camp Mc- 
Cain is, as in the case of other railhead facilities, to provide a nucleus 
of administrative supporting facilities that would permit rapid ex- 
pansion in the case of an emergency. 


DISPOSITION 


The installation was declared excess to the needs of the Army Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. Custody was assumed by the War Assets Administra- 
tion May 3, 1946. Acreage disposed of by the Federal land bank 
amounted to 39,067 acres. This acreage consisted of approximately 
220 tracts and was purchased by former owners and others. In 
many cases these tracts have been fenced off and are being used for 
croplands and grazing, with the exception of the grounds in the former 
artillery ranges and maneuver areas. A large portion of this land is 
wooded. Tracts of land (3,005 acres) comprising the rifle range, fir- 
ing points, and associated impact areas were retained by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and licensed to the Mississippi National Guard for 
marksmanship training. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


(a) Water: Fifteen wells originally furnished the water supply for 
the camp. These wells are still available and in various degrees of 
use by local occupants. New pump houses and equipment will be 
required for all 15 wells. Water distribution lines and storage facilities 
will require complete replacement. 

(b) Sewerage: All former collection and disposal lines and lift 
stations have been removed. Complete replacement will be required. 
The treatment plant has been entirely removed except for concrete 
structure. It will require virtually complete reconstruction. Rehabili- 
tation of the existing concrete tanks in the sewage disposal plant will 
save approximately 20 percent of the new construction cost. 

(c) Other utilities: The telephone and telegraph lines and the com- 
plete electrical distribution system have been removed and will 
require complete replacement. 

(7) Roads and railroads: The road net consists of 38.9 miles of 
bituminous surface roads and 7 miles of gravel roads. The bituminous 
surface roads are intact except for points where underground utility 
lines crossed the roads. The road surface was torn up at these points 
to permit removal of the underground installations. Rehabilitation 
of roads will entail repair at these points, replacement of most of the 
wood trestle bridges, and surface treatment for all of the bituminous 
surfaces. Ballast crossties, and rails have been removed from all 
rail lines and spurs. Road beds are in fair condition. Rehabilitation 
will require replacement of 4.4 miles of ballast, crossties and rails. 

(e) Housing and supporting facilities: The entire troop-housing 
capacity at Camp MeCain during World War II consisted of theater- 
of-operation-type buildings erected on concrete-post foundations. Al 
of these buildings were sold and removed and the concrete posts pulled 
out of the ground to make the land suitable for farming. Concrete 
foundations for warehouses and ships remain and will be usable to 
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some degree. There are no usable buildings remaining on the reserva- 
tion. e known-distance rifle range of 150 firing points remains 
and is in fair condition. 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


(a) Land acquisition proposed in the fiscal year 1952 program con- 
sists of 11,000 acres adjoining the 3,005 acres now owned by the Gov- 
ernment. The resulting 14,000 acres of land will provide sufficient 
space to accommodate the proposed railhead facilities, plus sufficient 
land to accommodate the entire cantonment area, railhead and ware- 
house area, hospital area, and close-in training areas. It will not 
provide for sufficient range and maneuver areas to accommodate 40,000 
troops if the camp is ever expanded to its planned capacity. If the 
camp is ever expanded to a point where it could fully provide all 
artillery and tank-firing areas and all training and maneuver areas, 
acquistion of an additional 70,000—80,000 acres will be required. It 
is estimated that the land will cost an average of $57-$58 an acre. 

(6) Utility systems: Complete rehabilitation, replacements, and 
additions to utility systems necessary to provide for a 40,000-man 
camp will cost approximately $6,500,000. The $2,300,000 proposed 
in the fiscal year 1952 program will provide for the complete rehabili- 
tation of the wells, pumping equipment, and storage facilities, and 
will provide only sufficient distribution lines to service the area of the 
railhead construction and areas adjoining thereto. It will provide for 
the complete rehabilitation of the sewage-disposal plant and sufficient 
collection lines to serve the same general area. Basic transformer sta- 
tions will be installed but distribution lines will be constructed only 
to the buildings erected. 

(ce) Other construction and rehabilitation: A telephone and _ tele- 
graph building capable of supporting the entire post will be erected 
but only the minimum required local circuits will be installed. It is 
planned to repair and surface treat 170,000 square yards of existing 
black-top roads at a cost of $0.60 a square yard. The entire 4.4 
miles of rail siding and spurs on the reservation will be rehabilitated. 
The other supporting facilities, such as station headquarters, quarter- 
master, finance, engineer, and ordnance offices, shops, warehouses, and 
motor pools will be the same as those constructed at other railhead 
facility camps. 


IMPACT ON THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


The construction program for fiscal year 1952 will have no 
pronounced effect upon the material markets of the locality. Since 
no local contractors within the vicinity of the proposed construction 
will be capable of handling a job of this size, successful bidders will 
undoubtedly be outside contractors who will have to bring in super- 
visory personnel and most of the skilled workers. The local area can 
provide the necessary unskilled labor. Housing facilities within a 
reasonable commuting distance of the construction project will not be 
sufficient to accommodate any large influx of workers. Any outside 
contractor will have to provide temporary housing for the bulk of 
the workers brought into the area. 
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Fort McC.ue.ian, ALA. 


Mr. Rixey. The next is Fort McClellan, Ala., beginning on page 86. 

Colonel Hitt. Fort McClellan, Ala., was established in World 
War II as an Infantry training camp. After World War I and until 
1934, Fort McClellan was used as a summer training camp for National 
Guard and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. In 1935, Fort McClellan 
was established as a permanent peacetime infantry regimental camp. 
Housing and supporting facilities for 1,095 enlisted men were con- 
structed. The station is approximately 6 miles north of Anniston, 
Ala. (population 31,150). The reservation has a total acreage of 
45,845—of this, the main post area consists of 18,995 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land. The Pelham Range area, which consists of 22,333 
acres of Government-owned land, is located to the west of the main 
post area. Adjacent to the main post area is a strip of land, the 
Choccoloceo Corridor, consisting of 4,517 acres of land leased from 
the State of Alabama for a nominal sum. In addition to the foregoing 
land directly controlled by the Army, the station has maneuver rights 
to 55,534 acres of land owned by Department of Agriculture in the 
Talladega National Forest. 

The station was used chiefly as an Infantry replacement training 
center. In 1940-41, the station was expanded to a capacity of 
42,188 men by the construction of 3,051 troop spaces in mobilization 
buildings, 6,080 spaces in theater of operations type buildings, and 
31,962 spaces in prefab hutments. The normal peak load for the 
station was approximately 35,000 men, consisting of the Infantry 
replacement training center, separate replacement companies, and 
an induction center. After World War II, all of the hutment type 
structures and most of the theater of operations buildings were 
removed and sold, as was approximately half of the mobilization 
housing. The post was not declared excess, however, and a stand-by 
crew remained at the station from the World War II period until 
the reactivation in March of this vear. All of the basic utilities with 
the exception of some of the overhead power and transmission and 
telephone lines remained in place. 

Present mission of Fort McClellan is to house and support the 
Chemical Corps School replacement training center and unit 
training center. A secondary mission is to provide for the summer 
training of all National Guard units in the Third Army Area. A 
future mission is to provide for the support of the permanent Women’s 
Army Corps Center. The station also can be used to house General 
Reserve troops, if necessary. 

Replacement value of the land and existing facilities is $46,000,000. 
Facilities existing on the post at present consist of the permanent 
pre-World War II structures capable of housing and supporting 1,095 
enlisted men. In addition to the permanent barracks, there are 
mobilization type barracks for 1,935 enlisted men, giving a total 
housing capacity in barracks of 3,030. Of this amount, 633 spaces 
are used by the Chemical Corps as interim offices and classrooms, and 
540 spaces are in hospital barracks, leaving a usable capacity of 1,857 
spaces. With a few exceptions there are sufficient warehouses, shops, 
and recreational facilities to support a station strength of 20,000. 
There is a troop capacity of 1,857 usable spaces in permanent and 
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mobilization type barracks and a capacity in site facilities to accom- 
modate 18,818 enlisted men, giving a total usable capacity of 20,675. 

Spaces for 633 enlisted men in the permanent barracks have been 
diverted for use as temporary administrative and classroom space for 
the Chemical School. Remaining spaces in temporary and mobiliza- 
tion barracks are utilized by the Chemical School and Replacement 
Training Center. Present enlisted strength of the station is 2,774. 
This strength will be increased by 3,000 men in the immediate future, 
as the Chemical Corps increases the size of its Unit Training Center. 
From June 15, 1951, until September 3, 1951, the station accommo- 
dated National Guard and Organized Reserve troops with a peak 
load of approximately 15,000 occurring in mid-July. 


REQUIREMENTS, WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


The programed construction for the Women’s Army Corps is based 
on requirements of a 630,000-man permanent peacetime Army which 
will include a strength of 12,600 enlisted Wac’s. Based on the fore- 
going strength, it is estimated that the corps will lose approximately 
2,600 women each year by expiration of enlistment (less immediate 
reenlistments) and approximately 1,700 through other causes such as 
marriage, physical disability, dependency, unsuitability, and miscon- 
duct. This will require 4,300 new enlistments per year to maintain 
the corps at strength. To train these new enlistees will require a 
training load of 1,260 enlisted women for each 14-week period through- 
out the year. Processing and refresher training of reenlistees at a 
predicted rate of 50 each 2 weeks, with a 4-week training period will 
provide a training load of an additional 100 enlisted women. The 
WAC leaders course of potential leaders, selected from reenlistee 
groups, and as a prerequisite for officer candidate training will pro- 
vide a training load of 125 throughout the year. Common specialist 
training given at the center will result in an average load of 625 
throughout the year. Officer candidates and officer trainees will 
result in an additional average traming load of 300. A holding com- 
pany to house those awaiting separation, transfer and assignment to 
courses will require an estimated 200 spaces. WAC personnel as- 
signed to duty with Fort McClellan Headquarters and Headquarters 
Chemical School will require an additional 100 spaces, and the WAC 
Training Center Headquarters, consisting of instructors, clerical, 
mess and supply personnel will require an additional 700 spaces. 
The projected requirement, therefore, for the permanent peacetime 
WAC center will necessitate the construction of 3,739 housing spaces. 
The individual projects to support this activity are found on page 87, 
Justification Book. 


REQUIREMENTS, CHEMICAL CORPS 


The permanent peacetime mission of the Chemical Corps at Fort 
McClellan requires that the chemical school maintain a yearly output 
of 2,256 officers and 650 enlisted men and train units of an average 
strength of 165 officers and 2,200 enlisted men. Of the 2,256 officers 
trained at the chemical school vearly, 1,156 will be from the Army, 
1,000 from the Navy, and 100 from the Air Force. The average peak 
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student strength will be 450 officers and 270 enlisted men. The 
instruction at the chemical school will be organized into 23 courses 
with a total of 67 different classes. The instruction will include 
career courses for chemical officers in chemical warfare, biological 
warfare, and radiological defense; refresher and specialists’ courses in 
these subjects for career chemical officers, chemical Reserve officers 
and officers newly integrated into the corps; high-level staff and com- 
mand instruction for officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
various chemical warfare activities, as well as specialized training for 
enlisted men personnel of the Chemical Corps and other branches of 
the Army. The purpose of having the unit training center at Fort 
McClellan is to provide a training situation for newly activated units 
where the varied training facilities of the post are available and where 
the units can have the advantages of the specialized instruction and 
equipment available at a school post. The permanent peacetime 
enlisted housing requirements are as follows: 

Chemica! school overhead 

Enlisted student peak 

Chemical units of the unit training center 


Requirement 


During the interim emergency period the requirements of the unit 
training center will be increased from the 2,200 peacetime enlisted 
strength to a strength of approximately 3,000, and a housing require- 
ment for 2,085 enlisted men has been added. The present enlisted 
housing requirement of the Chemical Corps at Fort McClellan is, 
therefore, 5,690. The post overhead requirement of 600 increeses the 
immediate housing requirement of the station to 6,260. The housing 
deficit can be handled by housing troops in tents in site facilities. The 
present usable troop housing in permanent and mobilization barracks 
is 2,262 spaces, and the construction of 1,000 permanent spaces and 
2,000 emergency type spaces will increase the post capacity to 5,262 
as against a requirement of 6,290. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION, CHEMICAL CORPS 


Barracks for 1,000 enlisted men: This construction will offset part 
of the 2,805 permanent peacetime requirement of the Chemical Corps 
and will be constructed at a cost of $14.82 a square foot or $2,838 per 
man. 

Battalion headquarters buildings: The two battalion headquarters 
buildings of 8,450 square feet each will provide the normal adminis- 
trative facilities associated with the foregoing barracks construction 
and will cost $16.80 a square foot. 

Motor pool: Motor repair shops, oil houses, dispatch offices, hard- 
stands, grease racks, wash racks, and fencing constitute the required 
construction for two motor pools. One of the motor pools is to serve 
the chemical school, which will have 222 administrative and special- 
purpose vehicles. The remaining motor pool is to provide facilities 
for the permanent peacetime unit training center. The vehicle re- 
quirements of a unit training center will vary with the type units 
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assigned to the center. The average number of vehicles required by 
Chemical units totaling 2,200 enlisted men is approximately 300. 

Miscellaneous special requirements: Radioactive material storage 
vault, Chemical Corps school buildings, flame-thrower buildings and 
sheds, mechanized flame thrower shops, field instruction classrooms, 
decontamination building, printing plant, and radiological defense 
laboratories are specialized requirements of the school and can be 
explained by the Chemical representative present at the hearing. 

Parking areas: The 81,000 square feet of parking areas to be con- 
structed at $0.44 a square foot will be required for existing improvised 
student bachelor officer quarters and existing temporary buildings 
used as offices and classrooms. 

Range road: The range road of 5 miles in length is an existing post 
requirement to provide convenient access to the Pelham range area 
which is not contiguous to the main post. The existing road net, 
following a circuitous route, requires a road travel of approximately 
11 miles to reach the range area. 

Service club: The present permanent service club at Fort Me- 
Clellan was designed to accommodate the present permanent capacity 
of the post, or 1,000 men. Since the permanent-post enlisted-male 
strength of the station will be approximately 3,205, the new service 
club is required. 

Utilities: Since the new permanent construction for the Chemical 
Corps will be erected in an area not now occupied by either permanent 
or temporary housing, water, power, and sewerage construction will 
either have to be run into the area or existing lines improved. 


PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION, WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


Permanent housing for 3,500 members of the Women’s Army Corps 
will meet the requirement previously explained. The associated 
facilities will complete the peacetime requirement of the Women’s 
Army Corps center. The detailed uses of this construction will be 
explained by the Women’s Army Corps-member present at the 
hearing. 


TEMPORARY BARRACKS AND SUPPORTING FACILITIES FOR 2,000 ENLISTED MEN 


The temporary barracks and supporting facilities for the 2,000 
enlisted men to be constructed under the fiscal-year-1952 program 
will initially meet the requirements of the chemical replacement 
training center of 2,085 strength. It is not contemplated that such 
a replacement training center will be maintained as a permanent 
peacetime activity. However, requirement for this number of spaces 
will exist through the peacetime years unless permanent construction 
to replace these facilities is accomplished in the future. The associat- 
ed facilities are those normal to the support of a housing project of 
this size. 

TRAINING FACILITIES 
Training facilities programed for Fort McClellan during fiscal 


year 1952 include those that are necessary to provide facilities for the 
simultaneous training of National Guard units of the Third Army and. 
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the Chemical Corps school replacement training center and unit train- 
ing center; to provide specialized type of training facilities required by 
the Chemical Corps activities; and to provide certain training facili- 
ties, requirements for which were developed in the latter part of World 
War II. 

Rifle range, known-distance, 50 firing points at 100, 200, and 300 
yards, at $1,000 each, $50,000: There are at present 160 rifle firing 
points at Fort McClellan. During the past summer when a maximum 
of 15,000 National Guard troops were present for training at Fort 
McClellan, the capacity of all ranges was taxed. To provide for simul- 
taneous training of the National Guard and the Chemical Corps, 50 
additional points are required. 

Two field target ranges, M—1 rifle, at $5,000 each, $10,000: This is 
largely a National Guard requirement or in the event of stationing 
infantry general Reserve troops at the station, this tvpe range is re- 

uired. There is no field target range at Fort McClellan at present. 
he minimum requirement to meet National Guard usage is two 
Dlatoon ranges at $5,000 each. 

Four bayonet training areas ard assault courses, at $1,000 each, 
$4,000: There are no bayonet-training areas at Fort McClellan at 
present. To meet National Guard or Infantry division requirements, 
two each bayonet-training areas and bayonet-assault courses are 
required. 

One fortified mock-up area, $40,000: This is largely a Chemical 
Corps requirement. Its principal use will be in Chemical Corps 
school demonstrations of chemical ammunition such as smoke shells, 
flame throwers, and napalm. 

Two hasty fortifications areas, at $1,000 each, $2,000: There is no 
hasty fortification area at Fort McClellan. It is required to meet the 
training programs of National Guard or Infantry General Reserve 
troops at the station. 

Two camouflage areas, at $1,000, $2,000: These areas will be used 
for training of troops of the Chemical RTC, chemical unit training 
center, and National Guard General Reserve troops. 

Special Chemical Corps requirements, $19,000. 

Decontamination area, $2,500. 

Chemical and biological warfare obstacle course, $5,000. 
Chemical munitions demorstration area, $2,500. 
4.2-inch mortar range, $1,000. 

Two gas chambers, at $4,000, $8,000. 

These are special requirements of the Chemical Corps and can be 
explained by the Chemical representative at the hearing. 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


Colonel Hiti. At Fort McClellan we are locating the new chemical 
training center, which will consist of a new chemical school, the chemi- 
cal replacement training center. That is also the spot that has been 
picked out for the location of the Women’s Army Corps, permanent 
peacetime center. We have 1,000 spaces in the school building for the 
chemical school; 3,500 spaces and supporting facilities for the women’s 
Army Corps; and then 2,000 temporary spaces also in the chemical 
school. 

Mr. Davis. How big is the WAC at the present time? 
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Colonel Boutetu. As of July 31 it was 12,250, with 1,075 officers. 

Mr. Davis. You have how many at Fort McClellan at the present 
time? 

Colonel Bourrety. There are none. 

Mr. Davis. None now? 

Colonel Bourety. We have projected into 1954 30,000, based on 
legislation Congress enacted, increasing our ceiling from 2 to 5 percent 
of the Army strength. 


Camp Rucker, ALA. 


Mr. Ritey. The next item is Camp Rucker, Alabama. 
Colonel Hitu. Page 95. 
Mr. xitey. Will you give us a statement on this base? 
Colonel Hii. Yes. 

GENERAL 


Camp Rucker, Ala., is located approximately 20 miles northwest of 
Dothan, Ala. (population, 25,600), in the triangle formed by the 
towns of Daleville, Enterprise, and Ozark, Ala. The reservation is 
comprised of 58,810 acres of Government-owned land. Of the fore- 
going acreage, 26,559 acres were acquired in fee simple during 1941-42. 
The remaining 32,251 acres were transferred to Department of the 
Army from Department of Agriculture by Executive order in 1941. 


MISSIONS 


The present mission of Camp Rucker is to house, train, and furnish 
logistical support for the Forty-seventh Infantry Division with sup- 
porting troops and the Three Hundred and First Logistical Command 
with a total maximum enlisted strength of 33,000 men. The present 
strength is 1,367 officers and 29,554 enlisted men. 


WORLD WAR II USAGE 


During World War IJ, Camp Rucker had a maximum normal 
capacity of 39,233 spaces and accommodated a triangular Infantry 
division with supporting troops and a prisoner-of-war camp. The 
maximum strength of the station occurred in 1943 when total of 
38,000 enlisted men were stationed at Camp Rucker. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


There are no permanent facilities at Camp Rucker. The existing 
facilities consist of mobilization type buildings to house and support 
a maximum of 32,481 enlisted men, with the following exceptions: 
There is a lack of adequate company, battalion, and regimental 
administration and supply buildings, motor-repair shops, unit recrea- 
tion and supply buildings, storehouses, and unit grease racks. Fur- 
ther, an addition to the ordnance repair shop, erection of a telephone 
and telegraph building, and two regimental guardhouses are required. 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1952 construction program for Camp Rucker as 
outlined on pages 95, 96, and 97 in the justification book, consists of 
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projects to provide emergency type supporting facilities including 
administrative buildings, motor-repair shops, guardhouses, telephone 
and telegraph building, unit grease racks, and recreational and supply 
buildings. 

That portion of the installation known as Tank Hill area was 
built in World War II for a special training purpose, not to house 
Regular Infantry regimental and battalion units. The existing unit 
areas do not have adequate administrative facilities. Additional 
administrative facilities are likewise required in certain other areas 
where present administrative buildings are inadequate. 

Company administration and storehouse (2, at $10,000), $20,000: 
To provide company administration and storehouse buildings in two 
areas where such facilities do not presently exist. Construction of 
these buildings will release troop housing spaces ‘currently utilized 
for administrative purposes. 

Guardhouse (2, at $15,200), $30,400: To provide unit guardhouses 
in the “Tank Hill area’ where none presently exist. One is for the 
tank battalion and one for the AA AW battalion. Construction of 
these guardhouses will release four or more barracks in each instance 
for troop housing that are currently utilized for guardhouse purposes. 

Administration and supply building (12, at $16,140), $193,680: To 
provide adequate administration and supply facilities in battalion 
areas where adequate similar buildings do not exist. Construction of 
each of the foregoing buildings will release approximately three bar- 
racks for troop housing that are currently utilized for administration 
and unit supply purposes. 

Administration building, $7,700: To provide administrative space 
for the AAA AW battalion which is now organic to the Infantry divi- 
sion. No similar building presently exists. 

Administration building (3, at $19,500), $58,500: To provide ade- 
quate administrative space in the division artillery areas where similar 
buildings do not exist. 

Telephone and telegraph building, $46,900: To provide improved 
long-distance service for military personnel, the installation of an 
automatic step-by-step dial system of sufficient size to permit installa- 
tion of 1,000 lines immediately (with possible expansion to provide 
2,000 lines) is required. The existing telephone exchange building is 
of temporary frame construction of insufficient size to house an auto- 
matic telephone system of 1,000-line capacity and larger. The struc- 
ture is so designed that additions to provide for expansion are impos- 
sible. Furthermore, the existing structure is entirely unsuitable for 
dust-proofing and air conditioning needed for proper operation of 
automatic telephone equipment. 

Motor-repair shop (11 at $19,700), $216,700: Seven of the foregoing 
motor-repair shops will provide maintenance facilities in the ‘Tank 
Hill area’? where none presently exist. The remaining four shop 
buildings will provide increased maintenance facilities in various motor 
pools throughout the installation, two of which will be utilized for 
the repair and maintenance of tanks. No tank repair facilities cur- 
rently exist. 

Recreation and supplies (22, at $24,355), $535,800: The foregoing 
unit recreation and supply buildings are to be constructed in the 
“Tank Hill area” where none presently exist. 
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Storehouse (2, at $23,000), $46,000: To be constructed in the “Tank 
Hill area’’ where none presently exist. 

Storehouse (SH—13-9,000 square feet), $42,000: To be constructed 
in the general warehouse area to provide additional storage space. 
Based on the established criteria of 8 square feet of warehouse space 
per enlisted man, Camp Rucker is authorized 274,000 square feet of 
warehouse space, whereas existing space totals 257,140 square feet; 
leaving a shortage of 17,140 square feet. 

Addition to ordnance repair shop, $36,700: To provide addition to 
existing shops for adequate maintenance and repair of motor vehicles, 
track vehicles, and miscellaneous ordnance equipment. 

Grease rack (30, at $5,100), $153,000: To provide adequate grease 
rack facilities throughout the installation. Present grease rack 
facilities throughout the entire installation consist of six grease racks 
which are inadequate for proper maintenance .of motor vehicles and 
. equipment. 

Total, $1,387,380. 
Mr. Ritey. This space is semi-permanent? 
Colonel Hitu. This is all mobilization type. 


Camp SHELBY, Miss. 


Mr. Ritey. Camp Shelby, Miss., page 98. Will you give us a 
statement on that? 

Cotonet Hii. Yes. The construction program for Camp Shelby, 
Miss., will be located on the old Camp Shelby reservation used in 
World War I and World War II. It is located in Forest and Perry 
Counties, 12 miles southeast of Hattiesburg, Miss., population, 21,026. 


The purpose of the programed construction is, as in the case of 
other railhead facility camps, to provide a nucleus of utilities and 
supporting facilities that will provide for rapid expansion in the case 
of an emergency requiring mobilization. It will also provide an 
interim location for training of National Guard and Reserve units 
and can serve as a maneuver headquarters and supply area for Regular 
Army troops. 

Camp Shelby, Miss., was first established as a divisional training 
camp in World War I. Between World War I and II, a part of the 
reservation was used for the Mississippi National Guard. The station 
was reactivated August 15, 1940, as a three division infantry training 
camp and was built to accommodate 87,456 men. Approximately 
30 barracks were built of mobilization type construction. The re- 
maining 85,000 spaces were in prefabricated 15-men hutments. The 
cost of land and construction amounted to $29,934,395. During 
World War II the acreage acquired totaled 87,125. Of this, 12,829 
acres were owned in fee; 64,327 acres of land belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Africulture were turned over for Army use; and, in addition, 
9,969 acres were leased. Of this amount, approximately 6,000 acres 
were leased from the State of Mississsippi at a nominal sum and 
approximately 4,000 acres were leased from private owners. 

The installation was declared excess December 31, 1946. Custody 
was assumed by War Assets Administration November 12, 1947. The 
Department of Agriculture land was turned back to that agency and 
all leases, except those on 157 acres, were cancelled. The War Assets 
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Administration subsequently disposed of approximately 10,000 of the 
12,829 acres of fee land. All hutment troop housing, being extremely 
temporary in nature, was removed from the premises and sold. 
Approximately 75 percent of the underground utilities were removed, 
as was the major portion of the electrical distribution system. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Land: General Services Administration and Department of Agri- 
culture together owned 66,803 acres of the former World War II 
reservation. Another 200,000 acres in the DeSoto National Forest 
to the south of the reservation are owned by the Department of 
Agriculture and would be available for small scale maneuver purposes. 
All of the land in the former construction area is owned either by the 
State of Mississippi or by private owners. It must be reacquired if 
the camp is to be rebuilt. 

Transportation: About 8 miles of rail access lines and siding will 
have to be replaced. Present roadbed is usable. All roads in the 
former construction -area will require surface treatment and some 
repairs to shoulders and drainage structure. Most bridges will either 
have to be repaired or replaced on the range road system. A usable 
rail spur is maintained into the National Guard warehouse area by 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 

Water supply and sewerage: Wells acquired to supply the needs of 
the camp exist, but rehabilitation and new pumping equipment are 
required, as well as a completely new distribution system. The 
sewage disposal plant can be placed in complete operation with minor 
repairs. All of the lift stations and about half of the collection lines 
will require replacement. 

Miscellaneous supply facilities: With the exception of several large 
shop buildings and about four warehouses used by the National Guard 
of Mississippi, all shops, laundries, bakeries, warehouses, chapels, 
theaters and other recreational buildings, cold storage facilities, tele- 
phone and telegraph buildings and administrative buildings will have 
to be replaced. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following information submitted to supplement the information 
found on page 98, Justification Book, for Camp Shelby, will more fully 
explain the individual projects listed therein: 


LAND ACQUISITION 


The land planned for acquisition consists of the approximately 
10.000 acres of formerly fee-owned land disposed of by War Assets 
Administration subsequent to World War II, and 9,969 acres of 
formerly leased land within the old reservation at a cost of about 
$57.50 per acre. The fee-owned land comprised part of the canton- 
ment area and the bulk of the land used for small-arms ranges and 
impact areas. The leased land included a large part of the cantonment 
area and scattered parcels within the fee-owned land area. The 
acquisition of this land is highly desirable in order to provide a suitable 
area under long-term Government control upon which structures and 
improvements with long-term life can be built. When improvements 
such as buildings, roads, and ranges are built upon leased lands, or 
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when leased lands are contaminated and damaged by range firing 
activities, restoration costs accruing until the lands are returned to 
former owners are enormous. a Rog in fee is the only satisfactory 
solution where it is contemplated that lands are to be subjected to the 
aforementioned usages. 

UTILITIES 


The condition of utilities and the requirements for their rehabili- 
tation have been previously mentioned. The major projects under 
this utility rehabilitation program are as follows: 

Rehabiiitation and repair of sanitary sewers_____________- ._. $485, 000 
Rehabilitation of sewage-disposal plant, repair and replacement of lift 

stations and collection lines_________- 515, 000 
Rehabilitation of wells, replacement of pumping equipm ent, and 

rehabilitation and replacement of distribution lines and tanks______ 1, 552, 000 
Replacement of electrical distribution system___ _ __- _...------ 1, 648, 000 


ROADS AND RAILROADS 


Programed rehabilitation of roads and railroads will involve the 
surface treatment of 65 miles of road requiring the application of 
780,000 square yards of surface treatment material at $0.60 a square 
feet and approximately $82,000 for labor and materials necessary to 
repair shoulders and drainage structure. It will also involve the 
rehabilitation of approximately 8 miles of access rail spur and replace- 
ment of ballast ties and rails on approximately 2 miles of spurs and 
sidings. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUPPORTING FACILITIES 


The following will provide the administrative nucleus of the station: 

Construction of the station headquarters building to provide ad- 
ministrative office space for the station complement in the amount 
of 5,983 square feet. 

Construction of three quartermaster office buildings of 5,983 square 
feet each. 

Rehabilitation of the present post engineer building. 

Construction of a finance office of 5,984 square feet, an ordnance 
office of 2,750 square feet, and a post engineer utility shop of 10,887 
square feet. 

Rehabilitation of one fire station. 

Rehabilitation of noninsulated warehouses. 

Construction of a telephone and telegraph building of 3,250 square 
feet. 


COLD STORAGE FACILITIES 


Construction of a cold storage plant of 40,000-men capacity and 
the construction of a 400-man mess hall will provide necessary facilities 
to accommodate a station complement to function during any period 
of civilian component or maneuver training and during the initial 
phases of any future expansion program. 


MOTOR POOL 


The rehabilitation of the motor equipment shop and oil houses and 
the construction of grease racks, wash racks, a dispatch house, and 
a gasoline station, along with the rehabilitation of present under- 
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ground fuel tanks, will provide interim motor maintenance facilities, 
and will provide for the eventual storage, servicing, and maintenance 
of the 450 administrative vehicles required for a post of the size 
eventually contemplated. 


IMPACT ON THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


The construction program for fiscal year 1952 will have no pro- 
nounced effect upon the material markets of the locality. Since no 
local contractors within the vicinity of the proposed construction will 
be capable of handling a job of this size, successful bidders will un- 
doubtedly be outside contractors who will have to bring in super- 
visory personnel and most of the skilled workers. The local area can 
provide the necessary inskilled labor. Housing facilities within a 
reasonable commuting distance of the construction project will not 
be sufficient to accommodate any large influx of workers. Any out- 
side contractor will have to provide temporary housing for the bulk 
of the workers brought into the area. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Riuey. I notice you have a request to secure 20,000 acres of 
and. 

Colonel Hiiu. That is a tract of land that during World War II 
was under our control—we had, in World War II, 87,000 acres, ap- 
proximately. Right now the Government, not the Army, owns 
66,000; 20,000 will enable us to have a complete facility there with all 
the land necessary for training. Most of this land is actually land 


that is needed for cantonment area, was used during World War II 
as the cantonment area. The buildings were built on land which in 
part was not owned by the Government. Approximately 10,000 
acres of Government land was sold after the war. The rest of it has 
been returned to the former owners. We think it highly desirable, 
that the cantonment area—that buildings be built on Government- 
owned land. We feel that it would be cheaper to pay for the property 
than to restore it to its original condition, and return it to owners. 

Mr. Rixey. I notice you require a considerable sum for utilities, 
which were formerly located on the site, that is, on land that was not 
owned by the Government. 

Colonel Hitz. Yes. 

Mr. Rivey. Did they have them on the land when the camp was 
in operation. 

Colonel Hitu. That is right; they were torn off. 

Mr. Rivey. And they have to be replaced? 

Colonel Hiuu. Yes. 

Camp Stewart, Ga. 


Mr. Ritey. We will take up next Camp Stewart, page 99. Will 
you give us a statement on that? 

Colonel Hruu. Yes. 

Camp Stewart, Ga., is located approximately 40 miles southwest of 
Savannah, Ga. (population 96,000) and directly north of the town of 
Hinesville, Ga. (population less than 1,000). The reservation com- 
prises 280,566 acres of Government-owned land acquired in 1940-41. 
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During World War II, Camp Stewart had a maximum normal 
capacity of 36,908 spaces and accommodated an antiaircraft training 
center with supporting troops. The maximum strength of the station 
occurred in 1943 and reached a peak strength of 55,000 military 
personnel. Those troops which could not be accommodated in hous- 
ing facilities available at that time were housed under bivouac conditions 
in the field. World War II housing consisted of mobilization type 
(585 spaces), theater of operation type (8,837 spaces), and hutments 
(27,485 spaces). Of the foregoing, only 1,344 spaces in mobilization 
and theater of operations buildings currently exist. The remainder 
deteriorated beyond economical repair and were removed during the 
inactive status of the installation. 

The present mission of Camp Stewart is to house, train, and furnish 
logistical support for the antiaircraft training center and supporting 
troops, with a maximum enlisted strength of approximately 22,060 
men. The present strength of Camp Stewart is approximately 582 
officers and 10,246 enlisted men of the antiaircraft traming center and 
supporting units. 

EXISTING FACILITIES 


There are no permanent facilities at Camp Stewart. The existing 
facilities consist of mobilization type buildings and site facilities to 
house and support a maximum of 17,712 enlisted men. Existing 
mobilization type buildings provide a total of 1,344 spaces of which 
only 769 spaces are available for troop housing. The remaining spaces 
are, of necessity, utilized for administrative, classrooms, and disci- 
plinary barracks. No adequate facilities exist at present for troop 
and brigade headquarters. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Plans for the antiaircraft training center at Camp Stewart require 
that the post be able to train, house, and support 18 antiaircraft 
battalions, which will be organized into 6 groups and 2 brigades of 3 
groups each. The strength of each battalion with a cadre overstrength 
is approximately 986 men, therefore, requiring that battalion areas be 
constructed to house approximately 1,000 men. The total housing 
required at the post, therefore, is 18 battalion areas at 1,000 men 
each, 18,000 men; 6 group headquarters and supporting personnel, 
1,260; 2 brigade headquarters and supporting personnel, 400; training 
cadre and station complement, 2,400; total housing requirement, 
22,060. 

The construction of 546 tents added to the 17,712 housing spaces 
now in existence will result in a capacity of 23,172 which will provide 
a slight cushion above the actual housing requirement. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The 1952 construction program for Camp Stewart, as outlined on 
pages 99, 100, and 101 in the Justification Book, consists of projects 
to provide additional site facilities and emergency type supporting 
facilities consisting of administrative buildings, lavatories, mess halls, 
motor repair shops, brigade and group headquarters, unit grease racks, 
lumber sheds, telephone and telegraph building, post motor pool fence, 
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motor pool paving, service club reconstruction, additions to mess 
halls, warehouse, and utilities extensions necessary to increase the 
camp capacity to 23,172 enlisted men. 

Twenty-four administration buildings, A-1 (2,750 square feet each, 
at $11.35 a square foot, $748,800: As constructed, battalion areas will 
accommodate four batteries each. Since World War II, one battery 
has been added to each AA battalion, which requires complete facili- 
ties for 1 battery area, thereby requiring 18 administration buildings; 
the additional 6 administration buildings are to provide 1 classroom 
for each group. Classroom facilities at Camp Stewart are presently 
nonexistent and the A-1 type building is considered economical and 
suitable for this purpose. 

Eight administration buildings, A-3 (2,000 square feet each, at 
$13.65 a square foot), $217,600: Only 10 of the 18 battalion areas 
have suitable battalion headquarters buildings, leaving a requirement 
for 8 additional buildings. The A-3 type buildings are suitable for 
battalion headquarters use. 

Nineteen lavatories, 6 L-5; 9 L-3; 4 LA—1 (14,300 square feet at 
$43.70 a square foot), $625,000: The 6 lavatories, L—5, are required to 
provide facilities for newly constructed battery areas within the bat- 
talion areas. The nine lavatories, L—3, will provide one lavatory for 
each of the group and brigade headquarters, and one additional lava- 
tory for the station complement. The four lavatories, LA-—1, will be 
erected in the officer tent area. 

Five mess halls, M-1 (3,582 square feet each, at $21.11 a square 
foot), $378,000: The five mess halls will provide for shortages that 
exist within the battalion areas. 

Seven shops, SH-4 (27,000 square feet, at $3.88 a square foot): 
$105,000: These shop buildings are to provide a motor repair facility 
for each of the six group headquarters and to provide a battalion shop 
for one of the battalion areas presently not so equipped. 

Five group headquarters buildings, HQ-1 (3,992 square feet each, 
at $13.80 a square foot), $275,500: A building suitable for housing 
one group headquarters now exists. The remaining five group head- 
quarters are presently using battalion facilities and require new 
buildings. 

Eighteen grease racks, concrete, two-car, at $5,000 each, $90,000: 
One is required for each battalion area. 

Five hundred and forty-six tent floors, squad (512 square feet each, 
at $0.59 a square foot), $163,800: These tent floors are required to 
provide necessary increased housing capacity. 

Five hundred and forty-six tent frames (512 square feet each, at 
$0.78 a square foot), $218,400. 

Two lumber sheds (3,000 square feet cach, at $3 a square foot), 
$18,000: These sheds are to provide lumber and material storage 
facilities for the post engineer shops. 

One telephone and telegraph building (3,640 square feet at $12.88 
a square foot), $46,900: This building is to be constructed of modified 
temporary fireproof construction. The present telephone and tele- 
graph building, being of wood construction, is not considered safe 
housing for the expensive telephone exchange equipment now housed 
therein, nor is it sufficient sound- and dust-proof for satisfactory 
operation. 
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Motor pool facilities, $256,500: The post motor pool fencing, cost- 
ing $4,500, and the motor pool paving ($46,000 square yards, at $4.50 
a square yard) are required to improve existing motor pools. 

Service club reconstruction, $184,800: This construction is to replace 
the service club that was destroyed by fire while the post was in an 
inactive status in 1946. The facility was not reconstructed at that 
time because no need for it existed. There are two service clubs exist- 
ing at present. Since the maximum troop strength that each service 
club can satisfactorily serve is 9,000 enlisted men, the need for the 
third service club is urgent, particularly in view of the fact that off- 
post recreation facilities in the vicinity of Camp Stewart are practically 
nonexistent. 

One brigade headquarters building (1,500 square feet, at $10 a 
square foot), $15,000: Only one suitable brigade headquarters build- 
ing exists at present. Increasing the station to a two-brigade capacity 
requires the construction of an additional headquarters building. 

Additions to existing mess halls (900 square feet, at $10 a square 
foot), $9,000: One of the foregoing mess halls is serving the station 
complement area and the other is serving the brigade headquarters 
area. Neither are of sufficient capacity to meet existing demands. 

Warehouse, $134,600: To replace a similar World War Il ware- 
house previously removed because it had deteriorated to the point 
that it was no longer economically repairable. 

Motor pool shop (SP-14), $149,600: This building is to replace a 
similar shop building which was destroyed by a hurricane during the 
period that the installation was inactive. 

Utilities extensions, $76,000: These utilities extensions will provide 
adequate utilities for increased capacity of battalion areas. 

Project estimate, $3,712,500. 

Colonel Hitt. Camp Stewart, Ga., is the Army antiaircraft train- 
ing center. It is one of the most desirable places in the country for 
that purpose. We have a vast reservation there; the Government 
owns some 280,566 acres of land. The plan for deployment, this 
present plant, not the mobilization plan, the one on the board right 
now, requires that we will have to support 18 antiaircraft battalions, 
and they will have to be deployed into six groups. 

Right now we have, you might say, an area, basic area, for the 18 
battalions being moved into the area, but we lack facilities; there are 
not enough tent floors and frames in the area to accommodate the 
strength of a battalion. with cadre overstrength, and right now it is 
going to take some 556 tents to bring it up to the required size. 

Mr. Ritey. That is more or less permanent? 

Colonel Hitt. We have a very few mobilization-type buildings— 
no permanent buildings—and the rest is tent camp. 

Colonel Carrer. That finishes the Third Army. 

Mr. Ritny. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Fourtn Army 


WITNESSES 


COL. R. E. SMYSER, GENERAL ENGINEER, FOURTH ARMY 
GEORGE F. MEIER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR 
REAL ESTATE 


Mr. Ritey. Who will make the presentation / 
Colonel Carrer. Col. R. E. Smyser. 
Mr. Mauon. Will you identify yourself for the record, please ? 
Colonel Smyser. I am Col. R. E. Smyser, general engineer of the 
Fourth Army. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You have a general statement to make? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Fourth Army is the Department of the Army command which has 
charge of military installations in the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. Due to favorable climate condi- 
tions permitting year-round training, Fourth Army has been selected 
as the site for five permanent troop installations and for four rail- 
head facilities required to support mobilization. 

During both World Wars, all existing installations were rapidly 
expanded through provision of temporary facilities. In many in- 
stances, this housing has now passed its economic life and requires 
replacement. In addition, extraordinary advance in scientific fields, 
particularly electronics and guided missiles, has changed the equip- 
ment in the hands of troops and imposed new training requirements. 

This program requests the appropriation of $81,647,260, to be 
expended at the following nine installations. 


Fort Bliss, Tex__.._.-_-- $21, 709, 830 Fort Sam Houston, Tex_. $1, 082, 000 
Camp Bowie, Tex_------- 8, 382,300 Camp T. J. Robinson, Ark. 3, 521, 300 
Camp Chaffee, Ark 1,942,900 Fort Sill, Okla 19, 147, 730 
Camp Gruber, Okla 8, 858, 700 Camp Swift, Tex_._____- 5, 831, 600 
Fort Hood, Tex 11, 220, 900 
Funds requested above are primarily for troop housing and training. 
A general breakdown by categories of work is, as follows: 
(a) Permament barracks for 11,050 men and supporting facilities for 
12,850 men $32, 378, 100 
(b>) Temporary supporting facilities for 24,628 men 5, 825, 000 
(c) Classroom and training facilities, to provide 340,945 square feet 
of permanent Classroom and miscellaneous ranges, labora- 
tories, and shops 
(ad) Installation support and service facilities, including 40,000 
square feet of covered ammunition storage and 76,000 square 
feet warehousing 
(e) Railhead facilities at Camps Bowie, Gruber, Robinson, and 
To pea SEES RT I i EE? ase NONE a ot RM eA S ay Bolen eo OD 26, 593, 900 
In addition to the information already available in the justification 
book, I have prepared a summary statement covering the specific 
projects at each installation, which is supplemented by special installa- 
tion folders, copies already furnished the chairman. These installa- 
tion folders give more detailed data on each project and contain maps 
and charts showing the location of each project for which funds are 
requested. 
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SUPPORTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. What do you mean when you refer to supporting 
facilities. 

Colonel Smyser. That means the administrative building, it means 
the regimental headquarters; it means the motor pool and other shops 
that make up the unit area. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to give you any detailed figures in an- 
swer to any specific questions which you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Ritey. On each one of these stations, you will have a state- 
ment giving a little history of the facilities? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any general question, Mr. Taber ? 


Forr Buiss, Tex. 


Mr. Ritey. The first installation is Fort Bliss, Tex. Will you give 
us the supporting statement, Colonel ? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes. 

Fort Bliss is located adjacent to El Paso, Tex. at the south end of a 
large reservation of approximately 2,343,884 acres. It is a permanent 
post, having been established in 1848. The total Government invest- 
ment to date is $35,221,704. 

Fort Bliss was initially a cavalry post, and was the home post of the 
First Cavalry Division until May 1943. In 1940 training of anti- 
aircraft personnel was initiated, and an antiaircraft replacement 
training center established. In 1944 the antiaircraft branch of the 
artillery school and Army Field Force Board No. 4 were located at 
Fort Bliss. By September 30, 1943, a total of 2,322 officers and 28,336 
enlisted men were in training there. 

Fort Bliss is now designated as the antiaircraft artillery and guided 
missile center. Present and proposed mission contemplates the con- 
tinuance of the antiaircraft artillery and guided-missile branch of the 
artillery school, and of the antiaircraft artillery replacement training 
center. In addition, the initial tactical guided-missile units are to be 
trained here. On July 31, 1951, the assigned strength was 1,979 
officers and 21,673 enlisted men. 

Expansion of Fort Bliss during World War II was largely in tem- 
porary buildings and hutments. At present 3,668 hutments built dur- 
ing World War II with a life expectancy of 5 years are in use. These 
hutments have passed their economic life, are expensive to maintain, 
and are disagreeable to live in under local climatic conditions. Of the 
existing troop capacity of 27,485, only 929 are in permanent barracks. 
Of the t temporary capacity of 26,374, only 11,702 are in barracks, the 
remaining capacity being the hutments. “This program provides bar- 
racks and: supporting facilities for 5, 895 enlisted men (projects 401-11, 
12, 13, 19, 22, 23, 35, 24, 36, 37) at an estimated cost of $16,489,000. 
This construction will not exceed the planned permanent capacity of 
7,467 nor the mobilization capacity of 39,050. 

Fort Bliss has no facilities specifically designed for school use. 
The academic facilities presently utilized by the antiaircraft and 
guided-missile branch, the Artillery School, are located prin- 
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cipally in 5 three-story (212-man) permanent barracks buildings. 
These buildings are converted into classrooms, laboratories, and offices 
by temporary modifications such as the addition of platform black- 
boards, added electrical services, and partitioning. Many of the 
rooms have supporting columns, and all lack proper acoustical 
qualities. 

This program provides one academic building (project A401-28), 
107,500 square feet, at an estimated cost of $2,000,000. This building 
will provide some of the major deficiencies in large classrooms and 
instructional space. For fiscal year 1952 the estimated school load 
is 3,368 officers and 3,575 enlisted men, with a peak load of 1,980 
officers and 1,584 enlisted men. This building will provide approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the estimated peacetime requirement. In addi- 
tion it will release barracks for 648 enlisted men now used as classrooms, 


ADDITIONAL CLASSROOM AND TRAINING FACILITIES 


Additional classroom and training facilities required primarily for 
support of the antiaircraft and guided-missile branch, Artillery 
School, are covered in the following items: 

(a) Guided-missile laboratory and classroom building (project 
A401-81) , $750,000: The antiaircraft and guided-missile branch, the 
Artillery School, has initiated courses in instruction for enlisted 
guided-missile missile specialists. 'The type of specialists to be trained 
are (1) electronic-guidance specialists, (2) mechanical-guidance spe- 
cialists, (3) propulsion specialists. It is anticipated that 8 to 12 
classes will be conducted in fiscal year 1952, and that a total of 24 
to 36 courses per year of 28 students each will be needed when operative 
missiles become available. The physical dimensions of guided missiles 
require a minimum ceiling height of 30 feet, with an overhead traveling 
crane. In addition, new type laboratory and maintenance equipment 
is necessary for proper instruction. 

(b) Shop buildings, two (A401-92), $200,000: The consolidated 
shop building will be required to provide warehouse space and shop 
space for use by the electronics, gunnery, and guided-missile school. 

(c) Field printing plant (less equipment) (A401-92), $250,000: 
The building is required to accommodate one field printing plant 
presently located in two barracks buildings that are wholly unsuitable 
for printing operations and are urgently needed for troop housing. 
The buildings presently used will not accommodate the use of efficient 
press equipment due to low ceilings and limited building width. No 
building is available at Fort Bliss for this facility. 

(d) Training facilities (project A401-92), $219,230: As a result 
of recent survey of existing training facilities it was determined that 
the above facilities are required in addition to existing facilities to 
meet the troop basis for June 30, 1952, planned strength. This con- 
clusion was reached by deducting the existing facilities from those 
required by established training criteria (SR 210-20-20) for troop 
strength scheduled for training at Fort Bliss for a net difference as 
listed above. 

(e) Acquisition of land (project A401-28), $175,000: Supplement- 
ing the barracks, school, and training facilities, additional facilities 
are required at Fort Bliss as indicated in the following items: 
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(a) Stockade for 60 prisoners (project A401-41), $317,000: The 
present stockade activities are performed in a group of buildings of 
varied design and type of construction which do not meet the require- 
ment of ‘present regulations or sound confinement policies. The exist- 
img main building was constructed in 1923 and acceptable prison 
equipment was not employed in its construction. It is inadequate 
in size and poorly arranged and requires above-normal maintenance. 
The proposed facilities are required to meet the peacetime strength 
of this installation. Based on a 1 percent factor of the strength of 
Fort Bliss proper, White Sands Proving Ground, and William “Beau- 
mont General Hospital, a stockade for ‘approximately 100 inmates is 
required. It is proposed to provide the messing, administrative, and 
guard facilities for the ultimate need with cell capacity for the amount 
eS 
6) Expand cold-storage facilities (project A401-42), $522,000: 
The cold-storage facilities are reauired to replace two old temporary 
cold-storage additions that are of poor design, inadequate in con- 
struction, and expensive to maintain. It is impossible to maintain 
required temperatures in the fruit and vegetables rooms located in 
these temporary facilities during the summer months. Consequently, 
purchases during summer months had been limited. 

(c) War ehouse space, 48,000 square feet (project A401-43) , $403,- 
000: A major portion of existing varehousing, approximately 250,000 
square feet, is of wood-frame construction with reinforced-conceret 
floors and sheet-metal siding and roof, completed in 1921. The con- 
crete floors are badly worn and rutted, the sash and frames~of the 
monitor tops are deteriorated, and rust spots are appearing on the gal- 
vanized surfaces. These structures are augmented by appr oximately 
120,000 square feet of mobilization-type warehouses constructed in 
1942 of wood framing and floors which are not planned for retention 
in the long-range plan. It is contemplated that these buildings will 
be progressively replaced by permanent-type construction of sufficient 
area to meet the peacetime requirement. 

The proposed warehouse is the first increment of permanent ware- 
house construction and will provide sufficient storage space to permit 
the temporary vacation of units of the existing warehouses for needed 
repairs and rehabilitation. The rehabilitated warehouses will be used 
to meet requirements of present and mobilization capacities. 

(d) Ammunition storage (igloo) (project A401-44), $153,400: 
Existing ammunition facilities at Fort Bliss total 40,896 square ‘feet, 
of which a large part are corrugated-iron shelter- -type buildings. 
Only 4,600 square feet of igloo space is existing. The gross available 
space is insufficient, considering the kind and type of ammunition, 
mostly for heavy artillery and antiaircraft, used at this installation. 
Igloo-type ammunition-storage facilities are urgently needed to allevi- 
ate the present deficiency. 

(e) Outfall sewer main, 12-inch (project A 401-45), $175,000: The 
sewer line is required to serve planned construction of permanent 
troop housing for 5,895 enlisted men and future family housing 
within the new decelopment area in Fort Bliss proper. Present pres- 
sure sewer line of the adjoining area is being used to its maximum 

capacity. It handles sewage for Biggs Air Force Base, as well as a 
large portion of Fort Bliss, and cannot accommodate more load. 
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Additional force main necessary to deliver load to connecting city 
sewer. 

(f) Engineer field maintenance facility (project A 401-91), $318,- 
000: During World War II, only limited quantity of mechanical 
equipment was used at each station for training purposes. Not only 
was the authorized allowance smaller than at present, but full allow- 
ances were not issued to troops in the United States, the equipment 
being supplied at the port or in the overseas comand. Engineer troops 
are now assigned this station. In all, 650 major items of equipment 
are to be maintained in these facilities. 

Present field maintenance facilities consist of 7,200 square feet, in 
a single building which has an overhead clearance of 10 feet, which is 
not adequate to accommodate a large percentage of engineer equip- 
ment. In addition, it is poorly lighted and heated, and not suitable 
for a shop. There is also at present no shed space for storage of 
equipment awaiting repair, nor for housing during the inactive period. 
Adequate hard stands are not available in the equipment area. 

(g) Addition to post commissary (project A 401-91 B), $50,000: 
This construction is required to meet the need of the increased post 
strength necessitated by expanded mobilization base. 


HOUSING IN TEMPORARY HUTMENTS 


Fort Bliss was originally built as a cavalry post, and is now anti- 
aircraft and guided missiles installation for the United States Army. 
It also furnishes a replacement training center for antiaircraft and 
guided missiles personnel. The program here provides barracks and 
supporting facilities for $5,895 enlisted men at an estimated cost of 
approximately $16 million. The facilities at Fort Bliss appear to 
have adequate barrack space. It has 27,485 spaces. However, of 
those spaces, a little over 14,500 are in hutments. We are now using 
3,666 four-man hutments which were built about 1941 or 1942. They 
are supposed to last for 5 years, and have been built now in excess of 
10, and they have to be overhauled each year. They are not temporary 
barracks. These are just little huts that have been used almost 10 
years. 

Mr. Taper. What does it cost to fix them up, each one? 

Colonel Smyser. It runs about three times what it would run on a 
permanent building. 

Mr. Taper. No; what does it cost to fix one of them up? 

Colonel Smyser. Somewhere around $50 per building. 

Mr. Taper. About $12.50 per head ? 

Colonel Smysrer. Yes. It is not efficient space in which to house 
individuals and is not an economical unit for training purposes. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you got altogether down there? 

Colonel Smyser. You mean total capacity ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Smyser. Total capacity today, 27,485, of which 14,072 are 
in these hutments, and 929 permanent facilities. 

Mr. Taser. And how many troops have you got there? 

Colonel Smyser. On the 31st of July we had 23,652; we had nearly 
10 men in the hutment. We still have many of these hutments. 

Mr. Taper. What is your scheduled figure for Fort Bliss 
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Colonel Smyser. The mobilization figure there is 42,955. 

Mr. Taser. How far did you goin the last war? 

Colonel Smyser. During the last war we reached about 30,000 in 
September 1943—we had 30,000 there; it varied at times and went up 
to approximately 40,000 at one time. 

Colonel CarpwetL. F orty to forty-five thousand. 

Colonel Smyser. Even with this full program, assuming that all the 
hutments remain, we would still not reach the mobilization require- 
ment at Fort Bliss. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Smyser, on these hutments, how much land 
area is required for them ? 

Colonel Smyser. We have the land at Fort Bliss 

Mr. Ritey. I mean, how much does one cover? 

Colonel Smyser. They are about 16 by 16 feet. 

Mr. Ritxy. How many do you get on an acre? 

Colonel Smyser. Twenty-five. An acre is roughly 200 feet square. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe you said somewhere there is a waste of utilities 
where you have been operating with hutments, because of the area 
to be covered ? 

Colonel Smryser. Yes. 

Mr. Rixery. It is more expensive to operate / 

Colonel Smyser. You can buy them prefabricated. 

Mr. Taser. There is no running water to them ? 

Colonel Saryser. No. Latrine service is provided to a group, 

Colonel Carpwe.L. Gas is piped into each one. 

Mr. Taper. Gas is piped in for heating purposes ? 

Colonel Carpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. It is not an economical arrangement? 

Colonel Smyser. No. 


LAND UTILIZATION 


Mr. Rirxy. I notice you have 1,821,000 acres of land at Fort Bliss. 

Colonel Smyser. Leased land. 

Mr. Ritey. Individually owned? 

Colonel Smyser. Individually owned. 

Colonel Carpwett. Most of this land is jointly used, that is, we 
lease it with a priority right, but the rancher can still run his cattle 
on it. He takes the risk of having some of his cattle killed, but still 
it is to his advantage to run them. 

Mr. Ritey. Is the cost nominal, or is it expensive? 

Colonel Smyser. In that particular area it is the most economical 
way to operate, by lease. 

Colonel Carpwetn. It is very cheap land; it takes about 30 acres 
for the cow. 

Mr. Ritey. About what do you pay for it? 

Mr. Merer. Most of this land is in the public domain, but there is 
a small area which is owned by the ranchers, where they get a grazing 
permit from the Department of the Interior. The Army’s annual 
rental bill is about $400,000 for 2 million acres of land. 

Mr. Taner. About 50 cents an acre. 

Mr. Meter. They have a permit that permits withdrawal. There 
are a total of about 3 million acres in the public domain on which 
there are these grazing permits. 
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Mr. Taser. Otherwise it is from private parties ? 

Mr. Meter. Private parties, or the State. 

Mr. Ritey. The Government gets some leasing income from these 
ranchers ¢ 

Colonel Smysrer. We pay for the lease where there is co-use. 

Mr. Manon. Here again we have a statement which has been sub- 
mitted covering the housing facilities and giving us a breakdown. 

Colonel Smyser. Yes. 


Camp Bowie, Tex. 


Mr. Manion. At Camp Bowie you are requesting $8,382,300. Will 
you give us a general statement / 

Colonel Smyser. Yes. 

Camp Bowie, a World War II division training installation, is 
located about 2 miles south of the center of Brownwood, Tex. The 
camp was activated in December 1940 and first occupied by the Thirty- 
sixth Division, Texas National Guard, as a tent camp. A mobiliza- 
tion type camp housing approximately 40,000 was completed in July 
1942, at which time the reservation had been expanded to 116,000 
acres, 

Camp Bowie was declared excess on the 31st of August 1946 and 
jurisdiction was assumed by WAA on May 23, 1947. Essentially all 
buildings, utilities, and most of the real estate was disposed of except 
for a few buildings in the industrial area which were sold for use in 
their present location, and those facilities which remained in the area 
were licensed to the State of Texas. Currently, of the original reser- 
vation, only 6,064 acres remain under Government control or can be 
recaptured through revoking the existing leases. 

The terrain in the vicinity of Camp Bowie is excellent for training 
of infantry or armor and the existing reservation with minor changes 
can accommodate modern weapons up to and including 90-millimeter 
tank guns. Adequate water is available from the city of Brownwood. 
An ample supply of other utilities is available, although distribution 
systems will have to be provided. 

This program, projects A-415, 1 to 22 inclusive, provides at an 
estimated cost of $8,382,300 for the acquisition of the reservation and 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the existing utilities sys- 
tems and the industrial area to support a camp of 40,000 men in event 
of national emergency. Full utilization has been made of all existing 
buildings and facilities and the detailed plan of development of the 
tent camp will utilize existing streets to the greatest extent possible. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, Camp Bowie has been turned back to 
the original owners, or otherwise ; generally speaking, it is a National 
Guard camp, and the Government has relatively few acres there. The 
point is you want to get it ready for operation ? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, mobilization as a railhead facility. 

Mr. Manon. And you want to buy some land there ? 

Colonel Saryser. Yes. We have practically no land now. 


Camp Cuarrer, ARK. 


Mr. Manon. The next is Camp Chaffee, Ark., page 111. Tell us 
the situation at Camp Chaffee, Colonel Smyser. 
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Colonel Smyser. Yes. 

Camp Chaffee is located 9 miles east of the city of Fort Smith, Ark., 
on a reservation of 72,341 acres. All construction is temporary type. 
The total Government investment to date is $35,591,834. 

Camp Chaffee was initially occupied in 1942, and used during 
World War II for training of armored divisions. On September 30, 
1943, it had a strength of 2,701 officers and 21,906 enlisted men. Camy 
Chaffee was inactivated in 1949 and reactivated in August 1951. Its 
present mission is an Artillery replacement training center. Its ul- 
timate mission is training of an infantry division, 

Existing housing, exclusive of site facilities, is available for 19,33 
enlisted men. 

The major deficiency in existing training facilities is restrictions 
imposed on firing of modern flat trajectory weapons, and improved 
field artillery. 

This program provides funds under project A402-31 for acquisition 
of 30,000 acres at an estimated cost of $1,800,000. This acquisition, 
to the east of the existing impact area, will provide the necessary 
safety areas required for the modern weapons. In addition this same 
project provides $133,000 for provision of minor ranges and training 
areas necessary to meet requirements of current Army training pro- 
grams. 

The addition item requested in this program is $9,000 for project 
A402-26, “Expansion of primary electrical distribution system.” An 
extension of approximately 3,000 feet of overhead distribution system 
will provide a tie between the east and west division areas, and allow 
for adjustment of loads between the two areas, and allow emergency 
service to either area in event of failure of one substation. : 

More detailed data, including maps and plans are included in the 
special justification book given the chairman of this committee. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Manon. Here, as at Camp Bowie, you are proposing to buy a 
lot of land. Will you be able to buy it without condemnation? ~ 

Colonel Smyser. In the time element I believe we will be able, with- 
out condemnation. This area is well in the hills. 

Mr. Manon. The people of Camp Bowie area issued a statement 
declaring they did not want the Army back at Camp Bowie, that they 
were very much upset about it. Of course, the businessmen who want 
to get hold of some of these Government dollars, and the chamber of 
commerce groups said they wanted it back. 

Colonel Smyser. We have had both delegations. 

Mr. Manon. You have received both delegations. 

Colonel Sarysrr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Is there no better place to go? 

Colonel Smyser. No. Camp Bowie is a particularly good area for 
training. Furthermore, Camp Bowie is adjacent to Camp Hood, 
which means that they can use the Camp Hood range, a definite 
economy. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you mean by having Camp Bowie, it 
is relatively close to Fort Hood ? : ; 

Colonel Smyser. Yes. 
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Camp Grouper, OKxa. 


Mr. Manon. The next is Camp Gruber, Okla., for which you are 
asking $8,858,700. Will you give us a statement in regard to this 
request, Colonel ? 

olonel Smyser. Yes. 

Camp Gruber, a World War II Infantry division training installa- 
tion, is located approximately 15 miles southeast of Muskogee, Okla., 
on State Highway No. 10 and the MKT railroad. Adequate access 
is available by highway, railroad, or air. A mobilization type camp 
was constructed for approximately 30,000 and opened in May 1942; 
the reservation consisted of approximately 65,000 acres. 

Camp Gruber was declared excess on June 30, 1947 and a major 
portion of the area was taken over by War Assets Administration on 
August 16, 1947. With the exception of the hospital area, practically 
all buildings and utilities and most of the real estate were disposed 
of. Approximately 28,000 acres of the area were returned to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and 31,291 were licensed to*the State of Okla- 
homa for use by Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechanical College. At 
this time, practically the entire reservation, a total of 65,620 acres, 
either remain under Government control or can be recaptured by 
revocation of existing leases. 

The terrain in the vicinity of Camp Gruber is excellent for training 
of Infantry, but the existing reservation is inadequate to provide the 
required safety distances for modern weapons. Adequate water is 
available from Greenleaf Lake. (Gas and electricity are available 
from commercial sources, although distribution will have to be pro- 
vided. 

This program, projects A412-116, 177, 118, 119, 35, 36, 38, 82, 41, 
92, A413-122, A412-21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 102, 120, 106, 109, 121, and 93, 
provides at an estimated cost of $8,858,700 for the acquisition of the 
reservation and for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the exist- 
ing utilities systems and the industrial area to support a camp of 
40,000 men in the event of national emergency. Full utilization has 
been made of all existing buildings and facilities and the detailed 
plan of development of the tent camp will utilize existing streets to 
the greatest extent possible. 


DETERMINATION TO UTILIZE POST 


Mr. Manon. Well, you are not going to use it except in the case 
of a greater emergency ¢ 

Colonel Smyser. Only in the event of a general emergency. This 
is one of the four railhead facilities in the Fourth Army program. 

Mr. Manon. You feel that it is essential that we take this effective 
precaution of getting it into a better state of readiness? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was this determined, General Decker, on a pretty high 
level ? 

General Decker. This railhead facility ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Decker. It was the determination of the Secretary of the 
Army, approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
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Lovett personally reviewed the entire construction program; it has 
also been reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if we should not get into a big war, there 
would be those who would point back and say, “Look at all of the 
money we wasted.” 

General Decker. That is correct; but, if we do get into a war and 
we have no place to mobilize troops, that would be a worse condition. 

Mr. Manon. And, if we do get into a war, people will say, “My 
goodness, why did we not do something more.” So, it is sort of 
betwixt and befween. 

General Decker. Exactly. It is the same as with a mobilization 
reserve of material. If you need it and do not have it, you are in 
bad shape; and, if you have it and do not need it, you are subject to 
criticism for having spent the money for it. 

Mr. Manon. The Army cannot win in this country. 

Colonel Carpwe.u. This is really a compromise solution because 
many of the officers felt that even the loss of time required to com- 
plete these things should be reduced 

Mr. Manon. Well, it is a matter here of public funds and the 
economy of the country and a lot of other things. At any rate, if 
you are going to spend $8,000,000 there, this is the best money you 
could put into operation. 

Colonel Smyser. I believe it is, and this camp was selected because 
of the large acreage available without recapture cost. 


Fort Hoop, Trex. 


Mr. Marron. At Fort Hood, Tex., which is down south of Camp 


Bowie, and is quite an installation, what are you doing there now ? 

Colonel Smyser. Training armored units. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting $11,220,900? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Give usa statement about Fort Hood. 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Alsoa statement of your over-all requirements. 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Fort Hood is located 35 miles west of the city of Temple, Tex., and 
adjacent to the town of Killeen. It is a permanent post, having been 
so designated in 1950. The existing reservation of 153,969 acres is 
especially suited to the training of armored units. The total Govern- 
ment investment to date is $87,103,548. 

Fort Hood was initially built as a mobilization-type camp for a 
tank-destroyer training center, being initially occupied in 1941. Sub- 
sequently, a second camp of theater-of-operation-type construction was 
opened at North Camp Hood. By September 30, 1943, a total of 5,369 
officers and 49,819 enlisted men were in training there. 

At the close of World War IT, the majority of the buildings at North 
Camp Hood were sold, although the land and utilities were retained 
for use of National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps unit in 
summer camp. All facilities at South Camp Hood, now designated 
as Fort Hood, were retained, and the training of armored units was 
assigned as the primary mission. No change in this mission is con- 
templated now or in the future. 
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As indicated, all construction at Fort Hood is of temporary type, 
with a present capacity of 28,153 enlisted men, exclusive of perma- 
nent barracks of 225-man capacity now under construction. This 
program—projects A404-12, 12-19-454647-48-49-50-51-52-53— 
provides barracks for an additional 1,500 men, and supporting facil- 
ities such as administrative and service facilities for 3,150 men, all 
at an estimated cost of $4,565,000. This construction will not exceed 
the planned permanent capacity of 17,078, nor the mobilization capac- 
ity of 59,180. It will be accomplished without reducing the present 
capacity of the temporary-type barracks. 

In addition to the construction at Fort Hood proper, this pro- 
gram provides—project A404-146—for administrative and service 
facilities at an estimated cost of $5,848,000 required to complete the 
site facilities for 9,100 men at North Fort Hood. At the present time, 
these facilities consist of concrete tent floor with wood frames, masonry 
mess kitchens built from National Guard funds, and a few buildings 
such as theater, service club, post headquarters, and warehouses re- 
tained when the remainder of the buildings were sold. The construc- 
tion requested will give the minimum facilities needed by a tent camp 
suitable for year-around use. Full advantage has been taken of make 
accomplished previous for the National Guard encampment, and fits 
in with the long-range plan for use in training of the civilian 
components. 

Additional requirements at Fort Hood are to expand training facil- 
ities, and to provide nonexistent facilities, under the following 
projects: 

(a) Highwater bridge across Cowhouse Creek, West Range Road, 
project A404-2 at an estimated cost of $274,000.—The existing bridge 
was built to carry traffic only when the creek is at normal stage and 
is entirely under water during periods of high water. Further, 
is was not designed for types of mechanized equipment utilized by 
armored troops. The laminated wooden deck has deteriorated to such 
extent that it is unsafe. The bridge is now closed to all types of traffic. 
Replacement of the present structure is necessary to provide access 
from Fort Hood camp site to the training aids and ranges in the west- 
ern part of the maneuver and impact area. Proposed arch-type 
bridge is required to prevent accumulation of heavy brush, trees, and 
debris that clog the channel during each flood stage. Stream currents 
are continually causing the banks to erode, thus depositing heavy trees 
and drift into the channel. High maintenance costs have been expe- 
rienced in removing this debris to prevent blocking the main channel 
and washing out the bridge approaches, 

(b) Training facilities, project A404-145; estimated cost is $223,- 
900.—As a result of recent survey of existing training facilities, it was 
determined that the above facilities are required in addition to exist- 
ing facilities to meet the troop basis for June 30, 1952, planned 
strength. This conclusion was reached by deducting the existing 
facilities from those required by established training criteria—SR 
210-20-20—for troop strength scheduled for training at Fort Hood 
for a net difference as listed above. 

(c) Engineer field maintenance facilities, project A404-146, $240,- 
000.—During World War II, only limited quantity of mechanical 
equipment was used at each station for training purposes. Not only 
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was the authorized allowance smaller than at present but full allow- 
ances were not issued to troops in the United States, the equipment 
being supplied in port or in the oversea command. In addition, the 
troops assigned to Fort Bliss had limited items of Engineer equipment 
authorized, whereas now, in addition to the antiaircraft units, En- 
gineer troops are assigned to this station. 

Present field maintenance facilities consist of 9,032 square feet lo- 
‘ated in three separate buildings. These buildings are not sufficiently 
close enough together for one shop foreman to supervise both R. and 
U. and troop operations, which is not conducive to minimum opera- 
tional costs. Also, there are no overhead crane facilities, and the 
buildings are generally unsuitable for shop operations for 438 pieces 
of equipment. 

(d) Locomotive-repair facilities, project A404-146, $70,000.—The 
proposed railroad enginehouse is needed for the proper protection and 
maintenance of two 45-ton Diesel electric engines used on the post for 
moving rail cars from the main rail line to various points on the post. 
The two stall buildings will be used for storage of engines during non- 
use periods and afford protection from the elements of nature. During 
winter months it is difficult to start the engines after sitting idle for 
a period of time. The building will also provide facilities for proper 
maintenance and repair. No facilities are available on the post for 
the storage and repair of the engines. The proposed building will be 
located in the industrial area and is a requirement of and will meet 
the need in the ultimate peacetime and current mission of the post. 

More detailed data, including maps and plans, are included in the 
special justification book given the chairman of this committee. 


BARRACK SPACES 


The primary item, Mr. Chairman, is barracks and supporting fa- 
cilities, at a cost of $4,565,000. Fort Hood has no permanent barracks; 
it isentirely a temporary facility. 

Mr. Manon. How many military personnel do you have there now ? 

Colonel Saryser. Twenty-three thousand two hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

Mr. Manon. And you have space for how many ? 

Colonel Smyser. At the present moment there are temporary bar- 
racks for 28,153. 

Mr. Manon. And you propose to build permanent barracks for 
how many ? 

Colonel Smyser. The permanent barracks will be for 1,350 men in 
this program, and the supporting facilities for the additional 1,800 
barracks under construction. 

Mr. Ritey. For how many under construction ? 

Colonel Smyser. Eighteen hundred. 


SUPPLEMENTAL OPERATIONS FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. What do you mean by supplemental operations fa- 
cilities, $6,158,000 ? 

Colonel Smyser. That statement, sir, pertains primarily to the 
buildings required to support the tent camp at North Hood. The 
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breakdown is given in more detail on page 2517: regimental head- 
quarters, storehouses, battalion headquarters, regimental dispensar- 
ies, administrative buildings, latrines, mess halls, guardhouse, motor- 
repair shop, grease racks, and oil storage. 

Mr. Manon. This will support the tent camp which will operate 
there ? 

Colonel Smyser. This camp for 9,100 has already been in use this 
year. 

Mr. Manon. That is in connection with maneuvers and various 
training operations ? 

Colonel Smyser. And it ties in with the long-range plan to take 
care of the summer training of the civilian components. 


Forr Sam Houston, Trex. 


Mr. Manon. Fort Sam Houston is the next item. You want $1,032,- 
000 there. Give us a statement about that and your requirements 
there. 

Colonel Suryser. Yes, sir. 

Fort Sam Houston is located adjacent to San Antonio, Tex., on a 
reservation of 2,237 acres. It isa permanent post, having been estab- 
lished in 1865. The total Government investment to date is $38,263,- 
933. 

Prior to World War II, Fort Sam Houston was the home post of 
the Second Division. However, training limitations imposed by the 
size of the reservation resulted in the decision to use the existing 
facilities for administrative and specialized-service uses. Fort Sam 
Houston now provides facilities for Headquarters, Fourth Army; 
Brooke Army Medical Center, Fourth Army Food Service School, 
San Antonio General Depot, and miscellaneous allied activities such 
as Army Audit Agency and a reception center. No change in this 
inission is planned except that upon mobilization ‘a prisoner-rehabili- 
tation center is to be established here. 

Although at one time Fort Sam Houston had a substantial number 
of permanent barracks, major modifications of a permanent nature 
have been accomplished to provide facilities for Brooke Army Hos- 
pital and the Medical Field Service School, both subunits of Brooke 
Army Medical Center. As of this date, housing is available for 
13,654 enlisted men, of which 4,009 is in permanent and 9,645 in tem- 
porary facilities, This program provides one 225-man barracks— 
project A 400-5—at an estimated cost of $540,000. This construction 
will not exceed the planned permanent capacity of 5,408, nor the 
mobilization capacity of 20,000, 

An extension to the telephone-exchange building—project A 
400—-1—at an estimated cost. of $102,000 is needed to permit installa- 
tion of additional deal equipment. At present, only 2,600 lines are 
available to serve all the administrative and headquarters facilities 
now at Fort Sam Houston and trunk service to Randolph Air Force 
Base, which approximates 94,000 calls per 24 hours. This extension 
should be air-conditioned to permit satisfactory operation of the deal 
equipment. 

An extension to the cold-storage building—project A 400-9—at an 
estimated cost of $350,000, is needed to provide current and future 
needs, based on criteria of 0.1 square foot per man for freezer space 
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and 0.3 square feet per man for chiller space. Current procurement 
policy requires buying of perishables on a 7-day basis, whereas the 
existing plan will handle ony a 3-day requirement. Auxiliary port- 
able cold-storage units are now in use to supplement the existing plant. 

A new radio-receiver building—project A 400-9—at an estimated 
cost of $40,000, is necessary to insure satisfactory radio service in the 
Army command and administrative network. The existing building 
is of temporary construction, and does not provide security for the 
installed equipment. The location of the antenna is being changed to 
avoid nearby interference; and, for proper operation, the receiver 
building must be relocated within the rhombic ring. A permanent 
building providing the required facility is more economical than at- 
tempting to move and modify the old building, which already requires 
replacement. 

More detailed data, including maps and plans, are includded in the 
special justification books given to the chairman of the committee. 

Fort Sam Houston is primarily a base for headquarters and supply 
service units. In other words, headquarters for the Fourth Army 
Medical Field Service School and Brooke Army Hospital. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


Mr. Manon. Now, you want for barracks, $540,000, for a telephone 
exchange building, $102,000, and operational facilities, $390,000, mak- 
ing a total of $1,032,000? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. The telephone exchange is required be- 
‘ause the present dial equipment is inadequate for the people present 
there. In order to install the additional dial equipment we need an 
extension to the building, and we need an addition to the cold-storage 
plant and a new radio-receiver building. 


Camp Roprnson, ARK. 


o »- 


Mr. Manon. For Camp Robinson, Ark., you are requesting $3,521,- 
300. Give us a statement about this camp. 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Camp Robinson is located approximately 7 miles north of the cen- 
ter of Little Rock, Ark., on State Highway No. 176 and the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad. Adequate access to Camp Robinson is available by 
highway, railroad, or air. The camp was originally activated in No- 
vember 1940 and the reservation was expanded to approximately 48,- 
000 acres, The camp was used during World War IT both for train- 
ing of infantry divisions and as a replacement training center. 

Housing in hutments was available for approximately 25,000 troops. 
Other than housing, buildings were constructed either to mobiliza- 
tion standards or subsequently to theater of operations type. 

Camp Robinson was declared excess in December 1946 and trans- 
ferred to War Assets Administration. Although some of the real 
estate was returned to original owners, the bulk of the reservation 
including part of the industrial area and housing for approximately 
5,000 troops were transferred to the State of Arkansas. By reason of 
use by the Arkansas National Guard, most of the buildings in the 
industrial area and utility systems are in usable condition. All 
buildings remaining and land, totaling in all 33,499 acres, are avail- 
89249—51—pt. 1——48 
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able for reuse by the Department of the Army in event of national 
emergency. 

Although used satisfactorily during World War ITI, the increased 
range of modern weapons renders available reservation at Robinson 
inadequate for use by divisional units, particularly artillery and 
tanks. Expansion of the available reservation is required to make it 
suitable both for initial mission as an infantry replacement training 
center and subsequent use by a division. 

This program, projects A411-95 to 116, inclusive, provides at an 
estimated cost of $3,521,300 for the acquisition of the reservation and 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the existing utilities sys- 
tems and the industrial area to support a camp of 40,000 men in the 
event of national emergency. Full utilization has been made of all 
existing buildings and facilities and the detailed plan of develop- 
ment of the tent camp will utilize existing streets to the greatest 
extent possible. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


Camp Robinson was a World War II Infantry and Replacement 
Training Center. It has that same mission proposed. The reserva- 
tion was partly disposed of. We are proposing to request funds to 
acquire additional acreage for the reservation and the existing facili- 
ties now in the hands of the National Guard in usable condition for 
emergency. 

Mr. Manov. Is this similar to Gruber in Oklahoma and Bowie in 
Texas? 

Colonel Smyser. It is, except more of the facilities required are 
already in existence. 

Mr. Manon. How much land do you propose to buy ¢ 

Colonel Smyser. 36,000 acres approximately. 

Mr. Manon. Your budgeted figure here would indicate that you do 
not expect to pay very much per acre for it. 

Colonel Smyser. No, sir, we do not. We think we can get.it for that 
figure. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it is not expensive land. 

Colonel SMyser. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Forr Siui. OKA. 


Mr. Manon. At Fort Sill, Okla., you are requesting $19,147,730. 
Fort Sill is one of the very active Army posts, and has been for a long 
time ¢ 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir; it is the home of the School of Fire and 
at the present time it has the Artillery School there. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about Fort Sill, and about your 
military requirements there. 

Colonel Saryser. Yes, sir. 

Fort Sill is located 5 miles north of Lawton, Okla., on a reserva- 
tion of 104,818 acres. It is a permanent post, having been estab- 

















lished in 1871. The total Government investment to date is $48,113,026. 

Fort Sill has been the center of Field Artillery activities since 1907 
when the School of Fire was initiated. During World War II in addi- 
tion to the Artillery School, a Field Artillery Replacement Training 
Center was here. On September 30, 1943 a total of 5,701 officers and 
32,464 enlisted men were in training there. 

The present and proposed mission of Fort Sill is unchanged. In 
addition to the Artillery School, a reception center and an Artillery 
replacement training center are in operation, with an assigned strength 
on July 31, 1951, of 2,605 officers and 21,214 enlisted men. . 

Expansion of Fort Sill during World War IT was largely in tem- 
porary buildings or tents. Existing troop capacity is 20,726, of which 
4,433 are permanent and 15,410 temporary. It has been necessary to 
erect tents for 8,176 to accommodate current expansion. This pro- 
gram provides barracks and supporting facilities for 3,555 enlisted 
men (projects A408—-4, 5, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27) 
an estimated cost of $11,099,500. This construction will not exceed the 
planned permanent capacity of 10,000 nor the mobilization capacity of 
37,550. 

Although Fort Sill has been the site of the Artillery School for many 
years, adequate permanent facilities have never been available. Of 
the 509,000 square feet of classroom and administrative space now in 
use, permanent facilities consist of one general classroom building of 
12,478 square feet and one special building for the gunnery school of 
40,000 square feet. The remainder of the school is located in con- 
verted barracks, mess hall, stables, and miscellaneous temporary 
buildings. These buildings are scattered about the post and are not 
conducive to efficient operation. They are difficult to heat in winter 
and are extremely uncomfortable in summer. Acoustics are bad and 
efficient instruction is hindered by structural columns. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


This program provides one academic building (project A408-54), 
189,375 square feet at an estimated cost of $4,754,400. This building 
will contain six 50-man classrooms with armchairs, four 200-man 
classrooms with armchairs, sixteen 50-man classrooms with tables and 
chairs and three 200-man classrooms with tables and chairs. In- 
cluded in the building is office and administrative space for 150 in- 
structors. The estimated student load for fiscal year 1952 is 16,000 
with a peak load of approximately 6,500. This academic building will 
provide ‘ahivenianiel 50 percent of the estimated peacetime require- 
ment. In addition it will release barracks for 1,800 now used as class- 
rooms. 

Further supporting school facilities, an airplane hangar of 36,000 
square feet (project A408-54) $666,000 and hardstands and taxiways, 
27,000 square yards (project A408-56) , $135,000 are needed. 

The value of light aircraft for observation and conduct of artillery 
fire is well established. As a result, the training activities of the 
Department of Air Training of the Artillery School have greatly 
expanded, including training for helicopter units, and further expan- 
sion is planned for the immediate future. The Artillery School is the 
center for liaison-type training for the Army. Five hundred to six 
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hundred enlisted men will use classrooms. One small permanent 
hangar is available on the post for the storage and maintenance of 
aircraft. An old balloon hangar is also being used for maintenance. 
This building is 1,400 feet from the nearest hardstand or taxiway. 
Only access to and from the airstrip is by way of well-traveled street. 
At the present time 166 light planes and helicopters are assigned the 
Department of Air Training. Additional planes are expected. Maxi- 
mum indoor storage of planes and helicopters is limited. Occasional 
gusts of wind, ice, sleet, and snow, which are deleterious to light 
fabric-covered aircraft are common to this area. Heavy damage to 
those light aircraft when subjected to these elements while parked out 
of doors, is not uncommon. On June 18, 1951, such storm occurred in 
which $300,000 estimated damage was done. The proposed hangars 
would provide protection for fabric-covered aircraft as well as space 
for maintenance and instruction in maintenance and operation. 

The construction of the proposed hardstand and taxiway would 
extend the present hardstand and apron to provide access to the paved 
runway. At the present time the only access to the runways from the 
one existing permanent hangar is by means of paved taxiway that 
enters the runway at approximately midpoint. This restricts full 
utilization of the runway, especially when heavier-type planes are 
using the runway. Construction of a taxiway to each end of the run- 
way will improve the use of the runway for all planes, as well as reflect 
an improvement in the over-all instructional facilities. 

In addition to barracks and school facilities, Fort Sill requires the 
following additional facilities. 

(a) Warehousing 28,000 square feet (A408-28) $235,200: Exist- 
ing permanent warehousing totaling approximately 356,000 square 
feet is widely scattered and presents a problem in administration. 
Some warehouses are located in areas which have been designated 
for other uses in order to promote maximum economy and most effec- 
tive utilization of existing facilities. These structures are augmented 
by several groups of mobilization type storehouses of wood frame, 
wood siding and floor construction totaling approximately 315,000 
square feet, which are not planned for retention beyond the period 
of economical usefulness. 

The proposed permanent warehouse space is planned for the ap- 
proved warehouse area and will release temporary facilities for other 
needed interim uses. 

(5) Fire station (A408-3), $107,100: The existing central 
station is a wood frame stucco building constructed in 1919, with space 
for only two pieces of fire-fighting equipment. Space is not avail- 
able for proper maintenance of equipment and quarters; messing and 
training facilities are inadequate. The existing building is located at 
an intersection of principal thoroughfares, thus creating a traffic haz- 
ard when fire trucks leave the station. At present two additional 
station, one three-stall permanent type and one three-stall temporary 
type, are required to accommodate the four fire companies now in 
service at this installation. The existing three-stall permanent. fire 
station is located at Post field and accommodates one pumper and one 
crash-type fire companies. One pumper-type fire company is located 
in the temporary three-stall station. 

The proposed new central station will provide adequate space for 
maintenance of equipment and training of personnel for all four 
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companies together with sufficient quarters and messing facilities to 
accommodate two pumper-type fire companies thus eliminating the 
need for operation of the three-stall temporary station mentioned 
above. By locating two pumper companies in one building, centrally 
sited, and by conducting all training and major maintenance in this 

central location, maximum efficiency and in operation and effectiveness 

in utilization and training of personnel can be accomplished and ad- 

ministration of fire prevention and protection will be simplified. 

(c) Ammunition storage area (A408-10), $299,000; The initial 
facilities of the present ammunition-storage area were constructed in 
1917. The continued expansion of Fort Sill has placed inhabited 
areas close to the ammunition area. The increased potential of artil- 
lery ammunition has increased storage hazards in the existing am- 
munition area to the point of making it unsafe. The Army-Navy 
Explosive Safety Board in 1944, 45, 46, and 48, reported the existing 
ammunition area hazardous and recommended “abandonment for use 
as ammunition storage the existing area and the construction at the 
earliest possible date of concrete igloos in quantity and size as will 
accommodate the maXimum amount of ammunition and explosives 
required, at a location which will meet quantity-distance requirements 
from other activities both within and without the reservation.” At 
the present time there are not adequate storage facilities. The exist- 
ing wood-arch igloos are structurally unstable. Due to deterioration, 
it is against the policy of the Ordnance Department to store ammuni- 
tion out of doors, exposed to the elements of nature. To partially: 
meet prescribed quantity-distances and thereby eliminate some of the 
hazardous conditions, the post has been forced to store 90 percent of 
the ammunition out of doors. Because of current shipping difficul- 
ties, it is currently necessary to maintain a 90-day stock level of am- 
munition supply. The Artillery Training Center requires a large 
stock of ammunition and explosives as the usage rate is very high. 

(d) Training aids, $79,530: (a) One academic building (A408-54), 
189,375 square feet, $4,734,400. (At present 509,000 square feet used 
by Artillery School. Permanent school buildings consist of one gen- 
eral classroom building, 12,478 square feet, and one special building for 
the gunnery school, 40,000 square feet. Remainder of school is located 
in barracks, mess hall, and miscellaneous temporary buildings.) New 
building for departments of gunnery, combined arms, airborne, and 
special operations, general subjects, and nonresident instruction, and 
the lecture type classrooms will provide facilities needed by other 
departments, for officers courses (1,695 officers). 

The type of instruction conducted by the Artillery School is classed 
as (1) technical, which requires general-purpose lecture-type class- 
rooms and (2) vocational or laboratory type, which requires special 
classrooms for specific instruction in the use and care of artillery 
equipment. The proposed Academic Building is a general-purpose 
classroom building, containing six 50-man classrooms, with armchairs; 
four 200-man classrooms, with armchairs; sixteen 50-man classrooms 
with tables and chairs; and three 200-man classrooms, with tables and 
chairs, a total of 29 classrooms. Past experience has proven that the 
size and type classrooms proposed are the most flexible and best meet 
the needs of the Artillery School. Included in the building are office 
space for approximately 150 instructors and school administrative 
personnel and toilet facilities. Full basement is to be provided for 
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housing of mechanical equipment, general storage of supplies, and 
student lounge and study. The building is to be two stories high and 
of permanent construction accomplished in a modified Spanish style 
architecture to match nearby existing buildings. At the present time 
the student load of the Artillery School is approximately 4,000, using 
a total of 115 classrooms, nearly all of which are located in converted 
buildings. Seventy-seven of these classrooms are very small, limiting 
size of classes and departments that can use them. It is anticipated 
that the maximum number of students will reach approximately 
15,000. The need for additional classrooms is urgent. The only build- 
ings available for this type classroom are wood-frame barracks, mess 
halls, and miscellaneous type buildings scattered in various parts of 
the post which could be converted to classroom use. Such conversion 
of buildings, however, would seriously reduce the post housing capac- 
ity. It is estimated that the construction of the proposed Academic 
Building would release barracks now being used as classrooms, thereby 
increasing the post housing capacity by 1,800. It is estimated that the 
proposed building would provide 50 percent of the ultimate peacetime 
requirements for this type classroom. The temporary buildings cur- 
rently in use are uneconomical to operate and maintain. The build- 
ings are difficult to heat in the winter and are extremely uncomfortable 
during the hot summer months. The acoustics are deplorable and the 
instructor constantly must strain to make himself heard. Most of the 
buildings are cluttered with structural columns that make it impossi- 

-ble to seat the students so they can see both the instructor and the 
visual aids. 

(ec) Supplemental operational facilities (A408-52) $1,169,000: 
(1) Forty-six company administration and supply _ buildings 
( A408-52) ; 46 temporary company administration and supply build- 
ings are needed in site facility areas where tents have been built or 
are to be built, to house the known troop load of Fort Sill, and in other 
troop-housing areas of temporary wood-frame buildings. These 
buildings are required to provide the required facilities in the newly 
activated areas. 

(2) Hardstands (A408-52) , $40,500; motor repair shop (A408-52), 
$158,000; storage shed (A408—52), $28,000: inadequate motor repair 
facilities exist in four battalion areas and units assigned these areas 
are unable to perform proper maintenance. Although experience in- 
dicates that two shop buildings of SP-2 type are needed per battalion, 
three battalions have only one building each; the other battalion has 
noshop. Current mechanization trend in the Field Artillery has made 
facilities built before and during World War II unsuited, as facilities 
adequate for horse-drawn units cannot be used satisfactorily for motor 
vehicles. 

(3) Addition to telephone exchange (A408-52), $70,000: Present 
telephone exchange building of permanent reinforced concrete con- 
struction is filled to capacity with automatic dial and auxiliary equip- 
ment required to accommodate the existing 2,400 lines, Present build- 
ing is air-conditioned. Telephone facilities for 400 additional lines 
are required in the first quarter of fiscal year 1953 with a maximum 
requirement of 5,000 additional lines necessary to meet ultimate peace- 
time need. The proposed facility is envisioned as a one-story exten- 
sion to the present building, to be of permanent-type construction 
similar to existing building, air-conditioned, and of Spanish architec- 
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ture with a basement. The extension will provide needed space for 
administration and equipment, with work area for maintenance per- 
sonnel and storage in the basement. 

(4) Addition to cold-storage plant (A408—52), $150,000: Over a 
period of years the Good Service Division of the Quartermaster De- 
partment has established the advisability of providing a central place 
where meat can be properly cut prior to distribution to the military 
unit mess halls. All meats are received and stored in the existing cold- 
storage plant which does not contain meat-cutting facilities. The 
proposed addition to the existing cold-storage plant will provide for 
central meat cutting that will result in providing the proper cuts of 
meat for use in the unit mess halls as intended in accordance with 
menus, thus eliminating loss and waste due to improper cutting prac- 
tices; reduce the need for skilled meat cutters; provide facilities where 
mess personnel can receive on-the-job training to be put into practice 
when central meat cutting facilities are not available; reduce the re- 
quirements for meat-cutting equipment, thus a saving in maintenance 
} and repair of equipment; and provide central fat-rendering facilities 
: effecting a saving by salvaging waste fat trimmings and converting 
same into lard and lard substitutes. 


) (5) Railroad engine house (A408-52): The proposed railroad 
engine house is needed for the proper protection and maintenance of 
} | two 45-ton Diesel electric engines used on the post for moving rail cars 

from the main rail line to various points on the post. The two stall 
) buildings will be used for storage of engines during nonuse periods 


and afford protection from the elements of nature. During winter 
months it is difficult to start the engines after sitting idle for a period 


: of time. The building will also provide facilities for proper mainte- 
> nance and repair. No facilities are available on the post for the 
' storage and repair of the engines. The proposed building will be 
located in the industrial area and is a requirement of and will meet the 
, need in the ultimate peacetime and current mission of the post. 
T (6) Engineer field maintenance facilities (A408-52), $226,500: 
During World War IT, only limited quantity of mechanical equipment 
, was used at each station for training purposes. Not only was the au- 
4 thorized allowance smaller than at present, but full allowances were 
5 not issued to troops in the United States, the equipment being supplied 


- in port, or in the overseas command. In addition, the troops assigned 
; to Fort Bliss had limited items of engineer equipment authorized, 
: whereas now in addition to the antiaircraft units, engineer troops are 
> assigned to this station. 

3 Present field maintenance facilities consist of 9,032 square feet lo- 
. cated in three separate buildings. These buildings are not sufficiently 
close enough together for one shop foreman to supervise both R. and U. 
‘ and troop operations, which is not conducive to minimum operational 
- costs. Also there are no overhead crane facilities, and the buildings 
- are generally unsuitable for shop operations for 438 pieces of 
- : equipment. 


} ‘ 
Y , BARRACKS SPACES 





Mr. Manon. You are requesting in excess of $9,000,000 for barracks. 
2 What is your military personnel figure at that installation at this 
1 3 time? 
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Colonel Smyser. At the present time 23,819, on the 31st of July. 

Mr. Manon. What ? 

Colonel Smryser. 23,819 on the 31st of July. We have barracks 
= there for only 20,726. We have a tent camp in operation at Fort 

ill 

Mr. Manon. So you are going to have to have more housing? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir; we have to have more housing to replace 


the tent camp in being today and the bulk of the facilities which today 
are temporary. 


Mr. Ritry. How many tents do you have there? 

Colonel Smyser. At the present time we have tent camps actually 
set up, with tents erected for a little over 8,000. 

Mr. Manon. Well, living in a tent for a period is not a bad experi- 
ence, I would think, for a man who is training for military service, 
but, of course, he would not want to spend too much time in a tent. 

Colonel Smyser. In the winter. 

Mr. Manon. And the winter is pretty severe in Oklahoma. It 
would make sense to build some housing there, and if you are going 


to build it it ought to be of the permanent type. So, I would not hes- 
itate too long about that. 


ACADEMIC BUILDING 


Then you have an academic building, $4,734,400. What are you 
using now ¢ 

Colonel Smyser. At the present time we are using about 50,000 
square feet of permanent properly designed academic buildings. The 
rest of them are converted mess halls, barracks, or any kind of a build- 
ing that could be found. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do with these buildings which 
you vacate / 

Colonel Smysrer. Those buildings will be used, but revert to the 
original mission which will support the temporary facilities for 
mobilization. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on Fort Sill? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think so. 


Camp Swirr, Texas 


Mr. Manon. This is another base somewhat similar to Joseph T. 
Robinson, Gruber, and Bowie ? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you overdoing the thing on these mobilization 
railheads or not? 

Colonel Carpweti. We do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement of Camp Swift and your require- 
ments there. 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Camp Swift, a World War IT Infantry Reserve training installa- 
tion, is located approximately 7 miles north of the center of Bastrop, 
Tex., on State Highway 95 and the M. K. & T. Railroad. The camp 
was activated in May 1942 and had a mobilization capacity of approx- 
imately 30,000. This was expanded by the Ninety-fifth and the Tenth 
Light “Mountain Divisions, both mobilization and T/O construction, 
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to a capacity of approximately 42,000, at which time the reservation 
totaled approximately 52,000 acres. 

Camp Swift was declared excess on January 31, 1947, and assumed 
by Was Assets Administration on June 2, 1947. Essentially all build- 
ings and utilities and most of the real estate were disposed of for off- 
site use except for a few buildings in the industrial area which were 
sold for use at these locations and the facilities included in the area 
which were licensed to the State of Texas for National Guard use. At 
this time, of the original reservation only 17,978.26 acres remain under 
Government control or can be recaptured through revocation of 
existing leases. 

The terrain in the vicinity of Camp Swift is suitable for training of 
nondivisional units, and the previous reservation with minor changes 
will be satisfactory as a replacement training center. If divisional 
units are to be trained, due to increased range of modern weapons, the 
existing reservation will require further expansion. Adequate water- 
supply and sewerage-disposal facilities are available and other utili- 
ties can be obtained from commercial sources, although the existing 
distribution systems will have to be rebuilt. 

This program, projects A414—-1 to 22, inclusive, provides at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,831,600 for the acquisition of the reservation and 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the existing utilities 
systems and the industrial area to support a camp of 40,000 men in 
the event of national emergency. Full utilization has been made of 
all existing buildings and facilities, and the detailed plan of develop- 
ment of the tent camp will utilize existing streets to the greatest 
extent possible. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Manon. Let me take a little look and see actually what you 
are doing. You are going to acquire this land, and this is relatively 
expensive land ? 

Colonel Smyser. Relatively; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We owned it at one time and turned it back ? 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir; all of it. 

Mr. Manon. Are we going to have the people who live on that land 
get out, or will they continue to use it 

Colonel Swryser. They will continue to use it except where we have 
to erect a building, and even in the case of cantonment buildings they 
can run cows in between the building. 

Mr. Taser. Is this a place where you did have a camp? 

Colonel Smrrser. Yes, sir; it was a World War II camp. 

Mr. Taper. And there are no buildings left ? 

Colonel Smyser. There are a few buildings left. Some of them 
were sold for on-site use. The National Guard has a few left. All 
of those that are available will be picked up as part of this program. 


Summary or Raiwyeap Faciniries 





Mr. Taper. I think we ought to have a separate statement showing 
each of these railhead projects on one piece of paper with the number 
of people that they anticipate having and the cost of the properties. 
> ought to be all on one piece of paper, not just have one here and 
there. 
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Mr. Manon. I think that is a good suggestion. Simply give us a 
statement or list of all of these railhead facilities. What you could 
do is take a list of the railhead facilities and give us the essential data 
which was referred to by Mr. Taber, so that without having to do a 
lot of reading we could see what that picture is in one quick look. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir; we will give you a statement on that, 

(Nore.—The information requested was furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. All right, I believe that completes the Fourth Army. 
Thank you very much, Colonel. 


Firro Army 
WITNESS 


COL. JAMES U. MOORHEAD, ASSISTANT ENGINEER, HEADQUAR- 


TERS, FIFTH ARMY, REPRESENTING GEN. STEPHEN J. CHAMBER- 
LIN, FIFTH ARMY COMMANDER 


Mr. Manion. We will proceed to the Fifth Army. 
Colonel Carpweti. Colonel Moorehead. 
Mr. Manon. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Moorneap. I am Col. James U. Moorhead, assistant engi- 
neer, Headquarters, Fifth Army, representing Gen. Stephen J. Cham- 
berlin, Fifth Army commander. 

The Fifth Army includes the following 13 Midwestern States: 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Manon. Where is the Fifth Army headquarters? 

Colonel Moorneap. Chicago, Til., sir. The Fifth Army is re- 
questing appropriation in the total amount of $16,090,200 for eight 
stations within the Army area. Detailed requests are contained in 
the Department of the Army Military Construction Budget Book of 
June 8, 1951, revised September 5, 1951, beginning on page 140. 

Of the total $16,090,200 requested, approximately one-half is for 
temporary construction and the balance is for permanent facilities. 
The permanent construction is all located at Fort Riley, Kans., and 
includes a 500-bed hospital estimated to cost $7,216,000. A repre- 
sentative of the Surgeon General will discuss this project in further 
detail. 

With your permission I will discuss each of the eight stations, and 
the projects included, in the order in which they appear in the budget 
book. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you do not want us to put the detailed break- 
down of each project in the record, as we will have that information 
here in the book of justifications for the use of the committee. 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will put in the record certain basic information. 
Will you give us a statement about your requirements at Camp 
Atterbury ? 
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Camp Atrersury, Inp. 


Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir. Camp Atterbury is located in John- 
son County, Ind., about 30 miles south of Indianapolis, on 40.366 acres 
of Government-owned land. This temporary camp was initially con- 
structed in 1942 and was in use during World War II until December 
1946, at which time it was deactivated. During this time the camp 
was utilized for infantry division training and handled a peak load of 
9,850 enlisted men and 810 officers. The camp was reactivated in 
fiscal year 1950 for the training of an infantry division. Its present 
strength is 26,142 enlisted men and 1,786 officers. The proposed mo- 
bilization mission of the camp is to house an infantry division training 
center with a projected strength of 32,800 enlisted men and 3.280 
officers. The total Federal investment in this camp is approximately 
$43,400,000. 

Funds in the total amount of $885,000 are being requested to cover 
the following items of temporary construction as authorized by public 
law, H. R. 4914, bill of the Fighty-second Congress. 


Tank maintenance shop__-----_-____--_--_-- Bris pi ee oe) Saeco 
Serwiee coe (2) $256. J4525-.22 Us tet Sy ER Se CA OE TS A 
Engineer equipment storage shed__.___-_____-----:-__------------.. 10, 800 
Fa i a ag a aN 2 eR MRE dhe 360, 100 
POL storage building (10)_--_---__ ‘oto RL seine al et oi oie Sl. Sh a 
Ammunition storage magazines (7)--------------------------_----- 47, €00 

SRST: pgs 2 21a SS SES na Of OE Re er See eM LOST ey 885, 000 


At Camp Atterbury we are requesting supporting facilities for the 
facilities which were constructed there during World War II for an 
infantry division. 

Mr. Manon. We have a list of them, and they seem to be somewhat 
comparable to what is required in other areas. 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir. 


Camp Carson, Coro. 


Mr. Manon. The next is Camp Carson, Colo. 

Colonel Moornrap. At Camp Carson, Colo., the situation is practi- 
cally the same as it is at Camp Atterbury. 

Mr. Manon. According to the book which we have here that would 
seem to be so. Give us a general statement about this camp, please. 

Colonel Moorueap. Yes, sir. 

Camp Carson is located in El Paso County, Colo., approximately 4 
miles south of Colorado Springs, Colo., on 60,053 acres of land of which 
35,471 acres are Government-owned and 24,582 acres are leased by the 
Government. This temporary camp was originally constructed in 1942 
as an infantry training center and has been in use since that time with 
a peak strength of 29,432 enlisted men and 2.260 officers. It is presently 
being utilized as a nondivisional unit training center with a strength 
of 12,719 enlisted men and 986 officers. The mobilization assignment 
of this camp is an infantry training center with a projected strength of 
39,450 enlisted men and 3,945 officers. The total Federal investment 
in this camp is approximately $43,400,000. 

Fiscal year 1952 construction funds in the total amount of $561,700 
are requested to provide the following temporary facilities authorized 
by H. R. 4914, bill of the Eighty-second Congress : 





Vehicle saintenance: shone 46). 335 eis A ee $299, 100 
a OT eee ae) ee eRe i SSR aED 199, 000 
SS EE IO FLA TALE TE, LA 19, 300 
ee a etl sae lactate MMe A are aa ae sey Soha 44, 300 

Ri as oi ee OS be he Sa ee bey 561, 700 


Forr Cusrer, Micu. 


Mr. Manon. Now, at Fort Custer, Mich. you are requesting $3,000,- 
000 plus. Give us a statement about this fort and your requirements 
there, will you, Colonel ? 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir. 

Fort Custer is located in Calhoun County, Mich., about 5 miles west 
of Battle Creek on 14,282 acres of Government-owned land. It was 
originally constructed in 1917 and was used as a National Guard, 
ROTC, and CMTC training post until 1942, at which time additional 
facilities were constructed and utilized as a nondivisjonal unit training 
center. The peak strength reached during World War II was 22,869 
enlisted men and 2,054 officers. The present strength of units stationed 
at Fort Custer is 6,827 enlisted men and 445 officers. The proposed 
mobilization use of this post is a nondivisional unit training center 
with a projected strength of 31,850 enlisted men and 3,185 officers, 
All of the facilities at this post are temporary type and were provided 
at a total cost of approximately $14,000,000, 

Total funds in the amount of $3,082,000 are requested for the fol- 
lowing temporary construction as authorized by H. R. 4914, bill of 
the Eighty-second Congress. 


Highway transportation training facilities___.__._____._____________ $2, 655, 000 
Clothing issue building__- Sela Aaa eee eS eae TA Bt 226, 000 
OE bf ERSTE ee Bs ors Seen on os Pose ee Te eS pee ee ee oa Sw ES 201, 000 

REE Ee Pe cee eee ME CS aE Pe Boer eh le ee ee 3, 082, 000 


Mr. Manon. What page is that breakdown on? 
Mr. Taper. Page 145. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION TRAINING 


Colonel Moorneap. That is the breakdown of the Fort Custer high- 
way transportation training facility, sir, if that is what you speak of. 

Mr. Manon. If these things are required how are you getting along 
without them now? 

Colonel Moorneap. Sir, we just: do not have them now, and they 
are split up all over the country into small units, and the Trans- 
portation Corps has requested a centralized school for the training 
of this type of personnel. 

Mr. Manovy. Is this an active installation? 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you expect to take on this particular work here? 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir; these facilities which are asked for 
here consist only of the shops, classrooms. and so forth. We pro- 
pose to use the existing housing. 
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Heapquarrers, Firra Army, Cuicaco, Inn. 


Mr. Manon. Your next project is Headquarters, Fifth Army, at 
Chicago, Ill. 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir. Headquarters Fifth Army is located 
in Chicago, Ill., in the Government-owned building formerly occu- 
pied by Gardiner General Hospital. This headquarters was estab- 
lished in June 1946, combining the functions of the former Sixth 
and Seventh Service Commands. Housing available to the head- 
quarters can accommodate a military strength of 365 enlisted men 
in permanent barracks and 53 officers in temporary bachelor officers 
quarters. The Federal investment in this facility is approximately 
$3,660,000. 

Funds in the amount of $300,000 are requested for the purchase 
and alteration of an existing permanent garage building as authorized 
by Public Law, H. R. 4914, of the Eighty-second Congress. 

Mr. Manon. It is now being utilized ¢ 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir. 


NECESSITY FOR ACQUISITION 


Mr. Manon. What do you need it for? 

Colonel Moorurap. The Headquarters of the Fifth Army, as well 
as all other Army installations in and around Chicago use it for 
automobiles and trucks, and for transportation in the Chicago area. 
It is a centralized motor pool for the Army in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Rirey. Is this right in the city of Chicago? 

Colonel MoorHeap. = on Seventy-ninth Street South along the 
lake, in what was the old Gardiner General Hospital. 

Mr. Ritry. Is it more economical to lease these 16 acres than it 
is to own them? 

Mr. Taper. The rental is $24,000 a year. 

Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir, for this garage building. We figure 
the purchase will amortize itself in 12 years. 

Mr. Ritey. That is 16 acres? 

Colonel Moorneap. That is right. 

Colonel Carrer. I think there is a misunderstanding there. 

Colonel Moorneap. That is the garage building, and the rest of it 
is park land leased from the city of Chicago for temporary bachelor 
officers quarters purposes. 


Forr Lronarp Woop, Mo. 


Mr. Manon. At Fort Leonard Wood you are making a request for 
additional funds in the amount of $1,976,400. Give us a statement 
about Fort Leonard Wood, Colonel. 

Colonel Moorneap. Fort Leonard Wood is located in Pulaski Coun- 
ty, Mo., on 71,483 acres of Government-owned land. It was originally 
constructed in 1940 of temporary facilities to house an infantry di- 
vision and engineer training center. A peak strength of 34,094 en- 
listed men and 2,165 officers was reached during World War II. This 
post is presently utilized as an engineer training center with a strength 
of 29,849 enlisted men and 1,530 officers. Its proposed mobilization 
assignment is as an engineer training center with a projected strength 
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of 48,750 enlisted men and 4,800 officers. The total Federal investment 
in this post is approximately $47,000,000. 

Funds: s in the total amount of $1 976, 400 are requested to provide the 
following temporary facilities as authorized by Public Law, H. R. 
4914, of the Eighty-second Congress : 


EERE 1 FRR Re ITE a eae 2 Oe Ue ee $311, 300 
Gy Siti cae RRR iit Actes leapt RPE NALA TNE HELENE 339, 000 
Ne er er ew aeaieendoampatnpnestempanmane 409, 900 
DS ESTOS ED cay le Cee STATO PES GMO ae Tee Eee STS Cee Dee BOS ae te Sat WAI E 180, 000 
Lime Cnmmmany O9OR 12). o.oo sn hs ee epee ie eee 339, 800 
0 OSES SS a: RR eR Seer po nner Aare roy 151, 200 
NN LS LLL TE LE TLE ECR ES 57, 200 
RRR SR SIR CE RE ale 2 cee a nell pe 13, 000 
Batation headauarters building (12)..........-... 1. ed 121, 000 

RRS ISS TESS As Saas aera Pe Sogo RN ep a hee es 1, 976, 400 


Fort Leonard Wood is a replacement training center for engineer 
troops and units. It was built during World War II as an engineer 
replacement training center, and in training the individuals they did 
not build a lot of the unit facilities that we now need because we have 
an engineer brigade in unit training there and propose to continue 
that there. They built the barracks and mess halls, but left out the day 
rooms, the administration buildings, and the classrooms and store- 
rooms that usually go along with company day rooms. So, we are 
requesting that those facilities be placed now in their proper places 
within the company areas. 

We also are requesting that two additional company areas be placed 
in two of the regimental areas that only have 15 company areas, and 
they have 16 companies within the regiment, and it causes us to either 
squeeze people in less than the space required or break up the integrity 
of the regiments. 

Camp Lucas, Micu. 


Mr. Manon. All right; give us a statement about the next project, 
Camp Lucas, Mich. 

Colonel Mooriinap. Camp Lucas is located at Sault Ste. Marie in 
Chippewa County, Mich., on 151 acres of land, all of which is Gov- 
ernment-owned except 1 acre which is leased. The camp is located in 
the temporary facility previously occupied by the Fort Brady Hos- 
pital. This hospital was rehabilitated and new temporary construc- 
tion added in 1950 to house an antiaircraft battalion for the defense 
of the Sault Ste. Marie locks from possible air attack. The Govern- 
ment has an investment of approximately $1,840,000 in this temporary 
facility which has a present strength of 903 enlisted men and 55 officers. 
The projected mobilization strength of this station is 950 enlisted 
men and 95 officers. 

Funds in the total amount of $284,300 are requested to provide the 
following temporary facilities ‘authorized by Public Law, H. R. 
4914, of the Eighty-second Congress: 


eens ie RT Ee tn ee ee Ee encom mame $96, 000 
Beeereeee *ORUSNMONG fo iid es ee lide 25, 000 
Ordnance repair shop___.-.-.---------~-- preyeremye reer rss: eeweb” CRE aw ner er Ww Serve 85, 000 
Ee SRE Se aE en = eee eee SLR et CPG ee eran ee 49, 300 
Bachelor officer quarters (20) 


A EIA SRE 5 ROS RPSL HES SIRE COE LEN SERN 29, 000 


Total 
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Came McCoy, Wis. 


Mr. Manon. All right, the next project is Camp McCoy, Wis. 
Give us a statement about that project. 

Colonel Moornxap. Camp McCoy is located in Monroe County, 
Wis., on 61,030 acres of land, all of which is Government-owned 
except 20 acres which are leased. The camp was originally con- 
structed in 1911 and was used as a National Guard, ROTC and CMTC 
camp until 1942. In 1942 a new camp was constructed of temporary 
type facilities to house an Infantry division. The peak of World 
War II strength was 13,206 enlisted men and 1,353 officers. The camp 
is presently utilized as a nondivisional unit training center with a 
strength of 17,841 enlisted men and 1,302 officers. Its mobilization 
mission will revert to an Infantry division training center with a pro- 
jected strength of 36,200 enlisted men and 3,620 officers. The total 
Federal investment in this camp, to date, is approximately $31,- 
800,000. 

Funds are requested in the total amount of $1,702,100 to provide 
the following temporary facilities which were authorized by Public 
Law, H. R. 4914, of the Eighty-second Congress : 

I a a na aca by SSemones othiooasnceh us, , pp kee OO 
ty ae SR Ee a : ieee sus. 73, 500 


NONI ee oR Ln tia et alse a sea 87, 700 
Motor vehicle maintenance shop (34) _-_------------_----__-______ 1, 348, 400 
DE GRU SUSIES 3 0S Ae RE BE Ee nn Fae Sates OO ag Ce ee 180, 000 


SEE ae ae 1, 702, 100 


Camp McCoy is now a nondivisional unit training center, and we 
are requesting facilities similar to those at Camps Atterbury, Carson, 
and Custer caused by the augmentation of the various units in the 
Army, more mechanical equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you have a breakdown of your requirements 
here on page 158, and you have some supporting statements here. 


Fort Riney, Kans. 


Now, your next post is Fort Riley, Kans. Give us a statement on 
that. 

Colonel Moorneap. Fort Riley is located in Geary County, Kans., 
on 50,168 acres of Government-owned land. It was originally con- 
structed in 1853, and has been active since that date. During World 
War IT, additional temporary facilities were added and the post was 
utilized as a cavalry replacement training center with a peak strength 
of 19,386 enlisted men and 1,814 officers. The post consists of the 
following component parts: Fort Riley proper (permanent), Camp 
Forsyth (temporary), Camp Funston (temporary). and Camp Whit- 
side (temporary). The present mission of Fort Riley is to house an 
infantry division, Army General School and Agressor General Head- 
quarters, with a combined strength of 17,470 enlisted men and 1,680 
officers. The mobilization mission will be the same with a projected 
strength of 35,800 enlisted men and 3,580 officers. The total Federal 
investment to date has been approximately $60,920,000. 

Funds in the total amount of $7,298,700 are requested to provide the 
following permanent facilities, all of which are authorized by Public 
Law, H. R. 4914, of the Eighty-second Congress : 


maneene is Se ee Se i ee on $7, 216, 000 
Telephone exchanss building .§.$.... ..___.................. 32, 700 
Ammunition storage magazine__...__-__--.---.-____-_.--_-____-- 50, 000 

2 GRE CEP SR Aa AERO ea RR AEE, SPRITE ID OE SA SEES EE RMOLP 7, 298, 700 


Fort Riley is a very permanent station. It was a Cavalry replace- 
ment training center during the past war. The Army General 
Ground School is located there and also an Infantry division. 

Mr. Manon. Is there a Sherman Field or something like that near 
Fort Riley? 

Colonel Moorneap. No, sir; there is a Marshall Field which is just 
across the river from there. We utilize that in connection with Fort 
Riley now. 

Mr. Manon. I remember visiting a place where there was a school 
for officers. That is not Fort Riley, is it? 

Colonel Moorneap. Fort Riley is an officers’ training school. It 
takes soldiers and gives them their preofficer training before they 
send them to the specialized school. 

Colonel CarpweLL. Sherman Field is at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mr. Manon. That is where you have a very important field school ? 

Colonel Moornerap. Yes, sir; the Command and General Staff 
School is there now. 

Mr. Manon. This place is being utilized now? 


REHABILITATION AFTER FLOOD DAMAGE 


Colonel Moorneap. Yes, sir; it is jam full. That was wrecked by 
the recent flood. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do about rehabilitating it? 

Colonel Moorneap. We are rehabilitating it at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Is it going to cost much money ? 

Colonel MoorHeap. $3,400,000 over-all. 

Mr. Manon. How many military personnel are stationed there? 

Colonel Moorneap. 19,143, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How are you going to get the money for this rehabili- 
tation ? 

Colonel Moorneap. I believe that they gave it to us from the mili- 
tary construction emergency funds from the last appropriation. I 
am not sure about that. I know it was military construction funds. 

Mr. Manon. Now, someone else will justify this hospital? 

Colonel Moornerap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel, for your statement. 

Colonel Carpweti. That brings us to the Sixth Army. 








Neat hea Baik. 
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Sixta Army 
WITNESS 
COL. WILLIAM C. BAKER, JR., PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Mr. Manon. This is Col. William C, Baker, Jr.? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 
Colonel Baker. Yes, sir. Iam Col. William C. Baker, Jr., engineer 


of the Sixth Army. I represent the Sixth Army. The Sixth Army, 


with headquarters at the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., is com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. J. M. Swing. 
The Sixth Army area contains our eight westernmost States, namely : 


1. Washington 5. Idaho 
2. Orgeon 6. Nevada 
3. California 7. Utah 
4. Montana 8S. Arizona 


The Army area covers approximately 800,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, with a civil population of over 15,000,000, It has a coast line 
for defense of over 1,500 miles. 

We have 14 major class I stations and 20 majort class IT stations, 
as well as some 100 minor establishments. These installations include 
permanent posts, training centers, test stations, ORC, ROTC, defense 
centers, technical and general depots, hospitals, major ports, and signal 
communication centers. The military strength of this Army as of 
September 1, 1951, was 129,262. 

The three major ports of Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
handle over 60,000,000 tons of military and commercial cargo annually. 

Mr. Manon. Seattle is in your area ? 

Colonel Baker. Yes, sir. 

The cargo for military operations in the Pacific is shipped through 
these ports and a large part of it is also prepared and processed for 
shipment at class II installations in the Army area. The personnel 
designated for military establishments in the Pacifie areas pass 
through our processing centers and are shipped through our ports. 
We are also receiving processing and reassigning our rotated person- 
nel from Korea, Japan, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 
In addition we are hospitalizing a large percentage of the wounded 
returned from Korea. 

The installations of the Sixth Army and its area of responsibility 
extend from the Candian border to Mexico. The climatic conditions 
and the terrain are unusual and varied. In some of the desert areas, 
for instance, a temperature range of 140 degrees is experienced and 
sudden changes in temperature are common. These conditions pre- 
sent logistical difficulties in connection with housing, clothing, food, 
equipment, lubricants, and fuels. 

The Army area is traversed from north to south by excellent rail 
lines and connected to the east by major railroad trunk lines. The 
area is also covered by airlines in all directions, with excellent con- 
nections to other sections of the country. 
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This command, because of its size and location, its defense respon- 
sibilities and its logistical support to the Pacific areas, has complex 
and varied problems which require constant liaison and coordination 
with other military and civilian agencies. 

The fiscal year 1952 construction appropriation request includes 
$94,174,600 for 10 class I stations in the Sixth Army area and covers 
both permanent and temporary construction. This amount is broken 
down into the following general categories : 


Barracks and supporting troop facilities (enlisted men’s spaces: 
Permanent, $13,170; temporary, 11,155; site facilities, 24,580)... $62, 218, 600 


Classrooms and other training facilities__-__._.__.-._.-..----_----~-- 6, 681, 600 
Installation service and support facilities__._._._.._._-._..---------- 12, 192, 900 
Baiinead tacnies. ee ARBs ie SSE Mies ASTER E 11, 285, 300 
Research and development testing facilities_._.._._._._._._._..--.----~~ 1, 796, 200 


The program for each of the 10 stations is included in the project 
justification book. In view of the missions assigned to the Sixth 
Army and the vast areas it supports logistically, the facilities requested 
are required for carrying out its military obligations and commitments. 

I have a discussion of each station and the projects. 


BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Maron. Before you get into that, I believe this probably will 
be repetition, but how much available space do you have in the Sixth 
Army ¢ 

Colonel Baker. In the Sixth Army area we have barracks spaces 
for 130,394 for stations under consideration in this request. 

Mr. Taser. How many troops do you have? 

Colonel Baker. On September 1 we had 129,262 in the Sixth 
Army Area. 

Mr. Manon. What do you expect to have at the end of the fiscal 
rear? 

Colonel Baker. There are two new National Guard divisions be- 
ing called in. 

Mr. Manon. That will mean quite a number? 

Colonel Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How are you going to house them ? 

Colonel Baxer. In addition to the barracks spaces, I mentioned 
these site facilities. We have site facilities spaces where we can put 
up tents and house additional people. Of course, we do need bar- 
racks spaces not only for what will be coming in suddenly as a_ result 
of divisions coming out of Korea or being called in but also for our 
proposed mobilization ? 


COMPARATIVE BARRACKS SPACE UTILIZATION 


Mr. Manon. Where are you the shortest on housing—in the First 
Army, the Second Army, the Third, Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth? 

Colonel Carpwety. I suspect the Sixth Army is the shortest. I will 
have to get that figure, because I do not have it offhand. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a comparable statement about that. 

Colonel Carpwe.u. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 
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Comparative housing capacity utilization as of June 30, 1951 


I a a elie ie eet ade wet eanee oe 60.1 
SIS SSL EEE NE EELS ELLE OE TO AOE EE et 81.4 
NT tena eek cease citer giseenninenneintiew eterna 87.5 
pS SEA SRE S TE ARTES DB AR) ee eR Re Re 84.6 
pS SARE UTES ia 3 5 53 aa oe SE ae Shs ee en DO ed a Ce ee Pee Deena TEne 66. 3 
i a eolnhaenio in dale aotchepinenl awe an milnenidtasiensien Ree eee 60.9 
Military District of Washington---.-.._-----~--~---------------------- 73.6 
BT GRE no ig heh ata idneekse aren sem penne tae mn anne wena 74.4 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY SPACE REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. How much permanent housing are you requesting? 
In this $94 million plus, how much temporary or modified emergency 
housing are you requesting ¢ . 

Colonel Baker. In this particular program we have 13,170 per- 
manent spaces we are requesting and temporary spaces of 11,155. 

Mr. Manon. That is about 24,000. 

Colonel Baxer. To round out: these site facilities areas, some of 
which are in partial existence and some of which are being started, 
we have 24,580. That gives you roughly 48,000 additional spaces, 
including tent camp spaces that we are proposing. 

Mr. Manion. That is a good over-all statement. 


Camp Cooke, Cauir. 


: Now, coming to your projects, give us a statement with respect to 
Camp Cooke. : 
Colonel Baker. This station was placed on the inactive list as a 
class I, list B installation in 1946 for retention in event of mobiliza- 
tion. The barracks and certain other facilities in areas 14, 15, 16, and 
17 were surplused and sold reducing the potential capacity from 37,000 
troops to 20,871. It remained in caretaker status until August 1951, 
when an extensive program was started to rehabilitate existing facil- 
ities and utilities to support 20,871 prospective troops. As of July 31, 
1951, a total of $8,005,095 has been expended to make the buildings 
habitable and the utilities usable. During the course of the rehabili- 
tation program and due to the urgency of the foreign situation, the 
Fortieth Division of the California National Guard was called to ac- 
tive duty and spent 6 months in training, prior to embarking to the 
Far East Command. Another National Guard Division is expected 
to form and train at Camp Cooke on or about November 1, 1951. 
Camp Cooke furnishes the logistic support for the nearby United 
States disciplinary barracks with a present strength of about 1,150 
prisoners plus $52 officers and enlisted men of guard and security con- 
tingent. Camp Cooke also furnishes logistic support for the rehabili- 
tated 1,000 bed hospital which currently houses about 800 Korean 
veterans; the logistic support and training facilities for about 5,200 

school and general Reserve signal troops; the training facilities for an 
1 amphibious battalion of about 1,200 strength; the training facilities 

for the California National Guard of about 8,000 enlisted men in 

peacetime for 1 month each year; and the support for the post operat- 

ing military personnel of about 1,525 troops. Camp Cooke furnishes 

continuous logistic support for about 10,500 troops of which about 
2,500 are United States disciplinary barracks and hospital patients. 
In event of mobilization, the expected strength of this installation is 
expected to be 40,590 officers and enlisted personnel. 
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EXISTING FACILITIES 


The temporary barracks and related facilities constructed in 1941 
provided for a capacity of 37,000 military personnel. Due to the sur- 
plusing and sale of the barracks and certain other facilities in areas 
14, 15, 16, and 17, the potential capacity was reduced to 20,871. The 
small arms ranges are adequate. The artillery range is adequate for 
firing of the 105 millimeter howitzers only. Ranges for the new M46 

tank are inadequate due to the increased range of modern weapons. 
The ranges for AAA firing are not adequate due to the longer range of 
modern 90 millimeter and 120 millimeter AAA weapons. There are 
no classrooms available. The beach training facilities do not exist, 
although the beaches are being used. There is nothing to train troops 
in the proper loading of cargo planes used to make air drops of war- 
fare material. Personnel whose we: apons and usage are inhibited by 
lack of ranges are taken to Camp Irwin for this type of firing. Ware- 
housing and storage space is 649,000 square feet which is well in 
excess of the 324,000 square feet required by full mobilization. Troop 
housing is not now sufficient to accommodate the present strength of 
8.338 plus the expected National Guard division at full strength of 
18.855 officers and enlisted men, a total load of about 27,193. This 
will create an immediate shortage of 6,322 spaces which can be over- 
come by double-bunking or the installation of tents. 


CONSTRUCTION PRORGAM 


The following construction projects are authorized by H. R. 4914: 
A 601-35: 


Concrete tent floors, frames, and tents, 2,138, at $620 each__-___ $1, 325, 000 
3 mess halls, emergency type, 156 seats with kitchens for 400 
capacity, type M-2, 3,979 square feet each at $44,600 each___ 133, 800 
9 latrines, emergency type, 80-man, type LA 1, at $5,300 each____ 47, 700 
A601-35 : 
Hangar, metal turtle back type, 8,320 square feet, at $15 per square 
a ate Pa ee Cems oe ee $124, S00 


Beach facilities for AMTR: AC battalion consisting of: 
1 motor-repair shop, type SH-11, emergency twpe, 3,888 square 


ek. meee et Sears Bot. 2 39, 700 
1 wash rack, 250 square feet, at $2 per square foot___________ 500 
2 grease racks, 815 square feet each, at $2.30 per square foot__ 3, 600 
1 oil storage house, 400 square feet, at $6 per square foot______ 2, 400 
1 gasoline station, 1 pump, and 2,000-gallon tank ___-________ 3,000 
1dispatch office, emergency type DH-1, 192 square feet, at 

O.ep mer e60ere T0t. .. es enews 1, 800 
13-inch water line, 4,160 linear feet to cantonment area, at 

$5 per square foot pice A 20, 800 
16-inch drain line, 600 linear feet to surf line, at's $4. 50 per 

Me ead fi ate en Pa oree Best ent thot ee © 2, 700 
1 3-phase, 60-cycle, 3-wire, 110/2: 20-volt power ‘line extension 

00 OEE B90 UE Tie elie hi hk 18, 100 
1 expersancs tyne La) airine...8. 5, 300 
lhardstand area, bitumen surface, 149 vehicles, 50 square 

yards each, at $4.50 per square yard____________________ 33, 500 


1 land stabilization, planting of windbreaks and veget: ition 
sand control, 5,200 square feet, at $1 per square foot < 5, 200 

20 classroom buildings, emergency type S—1, 164 enlisted men 
capacity, 2,250 square feet, at $5.95 per square foot____-___ 268, 000 

A601-37. 20 classroom buildings, emergency type S—-1, 164 enlisted 

men capacity, 2,250 square feet, at $5.95 per square foot, plus 3 
earrier aircraft mock-ups, at $36,000 each_..........._._________ 376, 000 





IS I nn oe 2, 412, 500 
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In order to provide adequate and economical space, it is necessary 
to construct 2,138 tents, floors, and frames in areas 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
and augment existing rehabilitated mess halls and latrines with these 
new emergency type facilities. Under the plan, the 20,871 barracks 
spaces will barely provide housing for one armoured division plus 
the cadre and the housekeeping troops without other troops based on 
Camp Cooke. To train the maximum of 18,855 officers and men com- 
prising the infantry division training center, it 1s necessary to con- 
struct these facilities. After World War II the barracks and the 
major part of the supporting facilities in the cantonment areas 14, 
15, 16, and 17 were surplused and sold. However, the utilities, roads, 
and hand stands were retained, and these will form the nucleus of 
the new facilities. The mess halls will be standard 164-man emer- 
gency type and the latrines will have sewer connecting facilities. 

It is necessary under modern training conditions to augment artil- 
lery and tank firing practice with light plane observation with plane 
to ground radio control. The hangar proposed will be of the type 
designed to house the L-5 type observation plane. The present light 
plane air strip at Camp Cooke is not equipped with any closed or 
sheltered maintenance facilities. The location is subjected to high 
winds and fog from the Pacific Ocean at times, and together with 
blowing sand, makes upkeep of these planes unreasonably high in 
expense. 

The beach at Camp Cooke lends itself very well to practicing am- 
yhibious operations which are necessary to instruct troops in spear- 
roading beachheads. The DUKWS and other amphibious craft 
should have the minimum facilities for repairs, desalting, greasing, 
fueling without traversing nearly a mile to the edge of Camp Cooke. 
It is proposed to erect these facilities comprising a shop, wash and 
grease racks, oil storage house, gasoline station, with utilities, hand 
stand, and sand control a short distance from the beach, thereby 
improving the upkeep on the vehicles and saving nearly a mile of 
travel each way for these amphibious vehicles each day. 

In the area now occupied by troops in barracks, no provision has 
been made for classrooms. Classes are held in theaters, chapels, bar- 
racks and any place where men can find sitting room and shelter. 
These spaces lack blackboards, demonstrating tables, facilities for 
training films, ete. which hampers the instruction. Consequently that 
part of the training program which calls for classroom instruction 
is reduced. With the construction of 20 classroom buildings of the 
emergency type, or one for each battalion, and with instruction pos- 
sible for 6 to 9 hours per day, the desired instruction can be acceler- 
ated. It isin the interest of the taxpayer to get a man out of training 
into fighting trim as soon as possible. . 

Additional classrooms for the tent camp will also be needed in 
the ratio of one per battalion for the same reasons as outlined here- 
to-fore. In addition, modern instruction includes the loading of air- 
craft for airborne drops of men and matrial. In order to train men 
in the proper loading of guns, supplies, ammunition and related ma- 
terial, it is necessary to construct the fuselage at three C-254 mock 
planes. This training will enable men to load cargo planes properly 
so that the desired material can be parachuted to ground troops or 
airborne troops in the same lift. Three of the classrooms, or one 
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per mockplane, is requested for this area for sheltered instruction and 
showing of films. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. Where is Camp Cooke? 

Colonel Baker. Camp Cooke is in southern California. The near- 
est town is the small town of Lompoc, which is 22 miles from Santa 
Maria. It was constructed in 1941 as an armored division and infantry 
training center and was dormant between World War II and the start 
of the Korean emergency. 

Mr. Manon. What do you have there now? 

Colonel Baker. We have a complete reservation which has been 
rehabilitated. We own 86,000 acres, and there is a temporary mobili- 
zation type camp that will have barracks spaces for 20,871 men. An- 
other section of the camp in which most of the buildings were torn 
down and sold after the war we now want to completely rehabilitate. 
There are some mess halls and latrines left. We want to fix it up as 
tent camp spaces, which will give us an additional 15,200 spaces. 


Hanrorp, WaAsH. 


Mr. Manon. Your next project is Hanford, Wash. Is that in the 
area of the atomic bomb operation ? 

Colonel Baker. Yes, sir. Hanford is at North Richland and the 
‘amp was not used by the Army during World War IT although the 
buildings which we are now occupying were constructed in 1945. 
They were built for the contractor and other people working there. 
They are similar to the emergency type of Army construction, of wood 
frame construction. 

This installation was programed in 1949, actively occupied in 1950, 
and in April 1951 became a class I, list A installation. The buildings 
occupied by the installation are the property of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and were constructed in 1943 by the contractor, to house 
his forces during construction. They are similar in design to the 
current emergency-type construction of the Army and are of wood. 
The land, buildings, utilities, streets, walks, and other facilities for 
the 808-acre area were permitted to the Department of the Army by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Extensive rehabilitation is neces- 
sary to make the buildings habitable and usable for Army occupancy. 
There are no training facilities, classrooms, or ranges available. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
The following construction projects are authorized in H. R. 4914: 
Project A610-1: Water supply, sewers, and septic tanks for camps 100, ah 
110, 120, 200, 220, 230, 310, 320, and 330___----------------------- $759, 000 
Sewer addition in post area_________------------~------- -=--------- 17, 000 
Electric power addition, steam distribution system additions, steam 
plan modernization, fire-alarm system, telephone and fire-report- i 
, ing. telephone... .....-.-—~.<.~~-- +--+ +--+ --- = 232, 000 
Sprinkler systems, 4,792,000 square feet___-_----.------------------ 3h 1, 000 
Roads and parking areas, bituminous, 150,700 square yards______-~- 115, 000 
Sidewalks, concrete, 13,000 square yards___-.--_----------------- “ 26, 000 
| Total utilities, roads, and parking areas__.....-------------- 1, 450, 000 
Convert 11 buildings to barracks, supply rooms, day rooms, and head- 
INS oa eR ie eh ete mes aA SES! Saree 409, 000 
Siam Sone $2: Wn ee kee ace dence 725, 000 
NE: Fr i he a beni ead eieigeiniaton 44, 000 
Ras BE ER 5 ERECT) SEES IRE Ss ES HEE ee OE ee a eS 66, 000 
AR A pce a a Eh a See aD a Oped Oa SLSR PRESS Minh ee 38, 000 
| ERB UALS TA StS SL RTL ER rop SRI, YS A Oe se 37, 000 
Convert 34 buildings to enlisted men’s quarters____-~-~~_- FEA Ey Oe era 401, OOO 
Convert 10 buildings to day rooms___-----_-----_---------.------- 64, 000 
Convert 2 buildings to battalion headquarters______-__--__--_--_--_~- 13, 000 
po RS a ba es ee ee 1, 797, 000 
. New battalion mess halls (4)_--__- ee Pe ee ON SO RE ENA 133, 000 
Administration building, 27,280 square feet__.___.____-----__--_--__- 259, 000 
g i EE a aap le OL ae a EL a nen 7, 000 
Hospital conversion, 13,500 square feet__________-_ __-_-___-__-_-______ 77, 000 
: Dispensary conversion, 9,600 square feet__..._._.__-___________ SEER RE 5D, OOO 
9 latrines for firing ranges__._........_.___.-__--- ‘Nemes Seen. 3, OOO 
Se Rn esi cenmeh neemes ss 2, OOO 
’ an ahs ateiaacindsnee 19, 090 
. Machine-gun range_______.___________ a ae Ses sag dy lac ee a be 2, 000 
, Sub-machine-gun range___--_--_ ER ter 2 APSE Oe REET ae MESS eed TS SERRA 4, 000 
> Total new construction_______ Os LEN AS iy A So DN ae PR En TE Ned 961, 000 
, ee 
rae tes Conners. ee ne 3, 808, 000 


In order to provide a well-rounded-out cantonment area, it is nec- 

7 essary to convert the existing barracks to administration, storage, 

troop housing, and other supporting facilities and to construct new 

. buildings with utilities and accesses which are not available at this 
time. These include a hospital of 100 beds, which will provide for 
about 2 percent of the personnel stationed at the plant, a radio system 
which will be independent of land or commercial lines. Since this is 
a new installation, it contains no training ranges. The establishment 
of target ranges is considered essential. 

Mr. Manon. I note from the breakdown what you want is all the 
way from mess halls and barracks to dispensaries, warehouse, and 
soforth. Isthat the minimum requirement at this time? 

Colonel Baker. At Hanford, that is; yes, sir. They have anti- 
aircraft troops there now and more are supposed to be moved in. So 
we need about 4,475 spaces, and we propose to get them by convert- 
ing these buildings which they have turned over to the Army with 
small additional construction we need to round out the camp. 
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Camp Irwin, Catir. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about Camp Irwin. 

Colonel Baker. Camp Irwin is also in southern California; in fact, 
it is in the Mojave Desert. It was constructed in 1940 as an anti- 
aircraft and tank firing center, and the construction right from the 
beginning was of the most temporary type, consisting of small wooden 
hutments, a few administration buildings, and tent frames. Some 
of those were disposed of which were more or less deteriorated after 
the war was over. We reactivated that in 1950 and have rehabilitated 
all of the facilities that were left that were suitable for rehabilitation, 
and we now propose to provide the other things which are necessary 
for this center, which is really the-only place in the United States 
- where you can fire all of the calibers of guns with any charges. The 

land there is unlimited—Government-owned land. This station was 
placed on the inactive list as a class I, list B installation in 1946 for 
retention in event of mobilization and for training tank and artillery 
components of the National Guard and of the Organized Reserve 
Corps. During the inactive period of 4 years, excessive depreciation 
set in as the result of cheap initial construction. This combined with 
the desert winds and sand practically demolished all above-ground 
structures, or made them so uninhabitable that $2,003,816 was used to 
rehabilitate the camp when it was reactivated in 1950. 

This camp has an existing capacity of 1,920 enlisted men and 15 
officers in hutments, plus 2,500 spaces in tents with adjoining and 
related site and supporting facilities, a total of 4,420. This is the 
result accruing from the rehabilitation program initiated in August 
1950 shortly after the camp was reactivated. If, however, the bar- 
racks for 5,000 men are constructed, the present tent capacity of 2,500 
will be changed to apply on the 8,700 tent spaces also proposed in this 
budget, giving 15,620 as the net maximum capacity, or equal to the 
proposed mobilization capacity of the station. The supporting facil- 
ities are not adequate to support this load. Facilities are extremely 
meager and existence is on an austere basis. Some ranges and other 
training facilties have been rehabilitated and are in daily use. How- 
ever, as in the case of other World War II installations, there is a great 
deficiency in classroom or indoor instructions spaces, tank repair 
shops, heavy-equipment shops, warehouses, and other facilities. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction projects are authorized by H. 








R. 4914: 


Barracks for 3,000 enlisted men of emergency-type construction with 
supporting facilities of modified emergency type of construction: 


A604.1-3. 41 barracks (82 wings) block 1 emergency type, 6,250 
square feet at $6.58 per square foot (less utilities already in- 
NS 9 I SS RE ELT EE EE oe ae ene, ame ee HEY ea Sk 

A604.1-4. 12 mess halls, modified emergency type M-: 2, 156 seats, 400 
kitchen capacity, 3,979 square feet each at $21 per square foot___-_ 

A604.1-5. Regimental dispensary modified emergency type IN-1, 
2,250 square feet at $21 per square foot-___-_.._______--_---------. 

A604.1-6. Regimental headquarters modified emergency type HQ-1, 
3,992 square feet combined with type A—5 administration building, 
3,992 square feet. Total 7,984 square feet at ie: Se per square 
EE ER OE Ae SERGE IONE ae ed PY LANES Mie. oe Rae eh CON RO 

A604.1-7. Regimental warehouse modified, emergency type ST-1, 
2,750 square feet at $7.50 per square foot________--___-_--------- 

A604.1-8. 3 battalion storehouses modified emergency type ST-1, 
2,750 square feet each at $7.50 per square foot____-__-_~- Rene eee 

A604.1-9. 3 battalion administrative buildings modified emergency 
type A-—3, 2,000 square feet each at $13.60 per square foot___----~ 

A604.1-11. Warehouse, emergency type WH-2, 40,000 square feet at 
$5.63 per square foot (insulated) —_--___~ caesar emer a 

A604.1-12. 4 bachelor officer quarters, modifi: de eme ergenc y type Q-1, 
34 officers each, 180 square feet per officer, 6,250 square feet per 
BOQ at $13.60 per square foot am Pee tans rr 

A604.1-15. Service club, modified emergency ~ type SC-2, ~ 15,000 
square feet at S20 per square foot. _..—..____-- ~~. 

A604.1-17. Chapel, 186 seats, modified emergency ‘type CH A: 3, 000 
square feet at $12.56 per square foot___- ane 

A604.1-18. Sewage-treatment plant, Imhoff tanks for 6,000. capacity 
RE SESE OE aoa een eee ne Tae 

A604.1-19. New water wells (2), pumps, controls, and connecting 
piping 500-foot depth, 6-inch casings, at $10 per foot, 2 deep-well 
pumps, 300 9 PM, at $3,000 each, 2 sets of controls at $1,000, 13,600 
linear foot 6-inch piping and connection at 86 per foot. --_-______ 

A604.1-20. Garbage can washing facilities with connecting piping, 25 
NEE RE ERE BARE A DRS eS en le a ea SP ae 

A604.1+22. Quartermaster repair shop, modified emergency type 
SH-3, 8,000 square feet at $13.75 per square foot_______-________ 

A604.1—23. Minor structures such as (modified emergency type) : 

(a) Addition to administration building, 4,000 square 


I tae cage see oe ta Tat ot 27, 400 
(b) Finance building F-1, 3,992 square feet__________ 54, 100 
(¢) Stockade building barrack—4, 2,750 square feet____ 34, 000 
(d@) 600 linear feet 7-foot fence, chain link___.._-_____ 2, 400 
(e) Salvage building SD-1, 7,989 square feet___.______ 14, 300 
(f) Post engineer shop, SH-9, 2,960 square feet________ 18, 000 
(g) Ordnance shop, SH—11, 3,888 square feet__.______- 70, 400 
(h) Addition to cold-storage plant, 1,297 square feet... 24, 900 
(‘) Hardstands, 1,000 square yards___-______________ 4, 500 





A604.1-24. Signal facilities, telephone and telegraph building, modi- 
fied emergency type TT-—2, 3,348 square feet, at $14.08 per square 
foot 


$1, 690, 000 
960, 000 
47, 300 


114, 500 
19, 800 
59, 400 
81, 600 

225, 000 


340, 400 
300, 000 
37, 700 


150, 000 


100, 000 
7, 500 


110, 000 


250, 000 


46, 900 
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Completion of site facilties (emergency-type construction) for 8,700 enlisted 


men. 


A604.1-26. 2 mess halls, emergency type M-2, 156 capacity, 400 en- 
listed-man-capacity kitchen, 3,979 square feet, at $11.15 per square 
Die ici ain ee Bethea dango 
A604.1-27. Regimental dispensary, emergency type IM-1, 2,250 
square feet at $14 per square foot__--____---_-----__--_---_--- 
A604.1-28. 3 warehouses, emergency type, WH-2, 40,000 square feet 
each at $5.15 per square foot (noninsulated)—~--.----_---__--____ 
A604.1-29. 2 battalion storehouses, emergency type ST-1, 2,750 square 
feet at $3.50 per square foot (noninsulated) ~~ ~--.---_------____ 
A604.1-33. 9 battalion administration buildings, emergency type A-3, 
2,000 square feet each at $7 per square foot__-_.-____--_--_--_-- 
A€604.1-36. Service club and library, emergency types SC-2 and Li-1, 
19,000 square feet at $11.07 per square foot____-___-__-_--------~- 
A604.1+40. Sewage-treatment plant, Imhoff tanks, collection system 
for 8,000 capacity at $25 per man_--_........-~-.....-...--_. . 
A604.1-42. Liquid petroleum gas system, 2,500-gallon storage tank, 
gas generator, blower, pressure dome, electrical and gas controls, 
at $10 per man: 


nnn IN oid $90, 000 
4,200 linear feet 4-inch gas line at $4 per linear foot__ 16, 800 
6840 linear feet 6-inch gas line at $5 per linear foot-___._ 34, 200 





A604.1—-43. 8 ordnance repair shops, emergency type SH-11, 3,540 
square feet each at $12 per square foot___--.--_------_---~--_-_- 
A604.1-44. Addition to bakery, emergency construction 3,333 square 
See ae eee nee Peet. se ee eee 
A604.1-47. Minor structures for post engineer of emergency type 
consisting of: 
2 SD-1 sheds, 7,989 square feet each at $1.48 per 


ND I iii oi eh eee ee go eee $22, 800 
1 SH-9 utility shop, 2,960 square feet at $3.44 per 
WR BE a Oe i hee 10, 200 


1 OH-1 oil house, $6 per square foot (400 squart foot). 2,400 
21,000 square yards hardstand for 420 vehicles at $4.50 


Te ec. en eR ee INA iets Ua Bad SEES Pea DENTS sk 94, 500 
5,025 linear feet 7-foot chain-link fence at $4 per linear 


REN SSES AE Ores Bi eee OE CBG RAS eS: TRE VEN 20, 100 


A 604.1-48. Signal facilities, telephone and telegraph build- 
ing, emergency type TT-2, 3,250 square feet at $8.40 per 
Suenre Toot... 6 SE eS ENC RSS ORL BE Re AR D 

A 604.149. Classrooms and training facilities consisting of: 


rd 


7 S-1 school buildings, 164 seats, 2,000 square feet 


each, modified emergency at $11.10 per square foot___ $155, 400 


14 S-1 school buildings, same as above, emergency type 


at a2 per sombre footie 5 oo ee 175, 000 
4 fixed target tank ranges at $23,500 each __--__--__-- 98, 000 
4 moving target tank ranges at $26,500 each___-__--__ 104, 000 
4 fixed target moving tank ranges at $24,500 each_____-_ 98, 000 
4 moving target moving tank ranges at $26,000 each____ 104, 000 
12 field target ranges (plat) at $10,000 each______-_-_ 120, 000 
9 field target ranges (company) at $10,000 each__--_- 90, 000 
4 field target ranges (battalion) at $10,000 each____-- 40, 000 
60-point tank machine-gun range $260 per point_____~ 15, 600 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF REQUIREMENTS 


$89, 206 

31, 500 
618, 000 

19, 500 
126, 000 
210, 300 
200, 000 


141, 000 
339, 800 
40, 000 


150, 000 


27, 300 


1, 000, 000 


The rehabilitation program of $2,003,816 expenditure made existing 


facilities usable and habitable for 4,420 military personnel. 


In order 


to provide for 3,000 additional enlisted men in barracks and an added 
8,700 troops in tents, it is necessary to provide these facilities where 
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none exist at the present time. The supporting facilities for the 3,000 
spaces in emergency-type constructed barracks will be the longer-life 
modified emergency, whereas the tent-supporting facilities will be 
emergency type only. sh 

In the latter case, the facilities will be so placed that in event bar- 
racks are erected at a later date when it is found that tentage destruc- 
tion in the high winds with blowing sand is excessive, buildings will 
be situated in the correct location according to a standard plan. 

The 12 additional mess halls are to provide messing facilities for 
the 3,000 troops in barracks. 

In the new area of 3,000 troops, criteria indicates that a regimental- 
type headquarters, dispensary, and warehouse should be conveniently 
located. In the case of the headquarters, it is contemplated that this 
will serve as a post headquarters combined with that of regiment. 
This provides space for 32 officers, enlisted men, and civilian assistants 
for the post and an equal number for the regiment at 125 square feet 
per person. 

Camp Irwin is required to have 105,600 square feet of warehouse 
and closed storage space based on the criteria of 8 square feet per man, 
total expected strength of 13,200 officers and men. It has 49,100 square 
feet available, a net shortage of 56,500. The addition of the regi- 
mental storehouse at 2,750 square feet, 5 battalion storehouses at 2,750 
square feet each and 1 insulated warehouse of 40,000 square feet will 
be 56,500 square feet on the criteria shortage. Battalion administra- 
tion buildings are required for record keeping and general adminis- 
trative work. Within these buildings will be housed the company 
administrators. Approximately 16 persons are employed in each 
building for this work. 

Camp Irwin is located 38 miles from the nearest city of Barstow, 
population of 2,083, where recreation is very meager. Furthermore, 
there is no bus line serving Camp Irwin from Barstow. So, if a man 
does not have his own car, he is restricted to the post without a service 
club. If the wind is not blowing the sand too hard, he may attend 
the 500-seat outdoor theater, and this is his only diversion. Conse- 
quently, a service club for the barracks camp ant a combined service 
club and library for the tent camp is an addition which will help the 
morale situation to a very great extent. 

The bachelor officer quarters accommodating 136 officers in the bar- 
racks camp will supply living quarters for only 44 percent of the officer 
personnel. Since there are no towns nearby for married officers to 
rent apartments or houses, all of the officers either have to live on the 
post in BOQ or tents. If they have families, most of them are at 
least 110 miles distant and are visited on week ends by the officers. 
The criteria and the ratio of married officers to bachelor officers does 
not apply in this case. 

The camp likewise does have a chapel of 400 seats. Based on the 
criteria of 1 seat per 10 persons, there should be 1,320 seats. The ad- 
dition of a chapel located in the barracks area will provide 156 seats, 
leaving a shortage of 764 seats. 

It is necessary to connect up a sewage treatment plant of 6,000 
capacity to carry the load at the existing camp and the new 3,000-man 
barracks camp. While the ponds can handle a small amount of 
sewage, the doubling and trebling of the men will create a sanitary 
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condition which will be extremely obnoxious and unhealthy. It is 
not healthy to run about a half-million gallons of sewage per day 
out into the desert at the edge of the camp. | 

The water situation at Camp Irwin is the limiting factor of occu- 
pancy. The camp is located to one side of the Mojave water dome, 
and consequently good water is scarce. Overpumping of the present 
wells results in excessive draw-down and a back flow of brackish 
water. Consequently, it is necessary to sink two more dispersed wells 
to relieve the load on the single pumping station. Capacity now is 
about 1,000,000 gallons per day. Two million gallons per day is 
desired to give ample good water supply. 

The garbage can washing racks are required to speed up the mess 
line and provide for greater sanitation. 

The quartermaster has no shop or building in which to carry on his 
repairs, stocking of spare parts, and other necessary functions. This 
8.000 square feet of space will provide the necessary space for the 
quartermaster work. 

There are a number of minor structures to be constructed new or 
to have additions thereto in order to round out the facilities desired 
for the camp such as the 4,000 square feet to be added to the present 
administration building to provide 32 additional spaces for the test 
teams, technical services, and so forth, which do not exist now; a build- 
ing containing the finance oflices and the pay records, which should be 
a detached structure: a stockade building with a fence to detain minor 
offenders until they are returned to their home station; a building 
devoted to salvaging critical material from tanks or tank parts, neces- 
sary to be under cover to protect men and parts from blowing sand; 
a post engineer shop to provide a shelter for carpenters and elec- 
tricians to work in place of a lean-to or under an open shed; an ord- 
nance shop where tanks and combat vehicles can be repaired without 
being subjected to sand infiltration, and to augment the six small 
shops of all functions on the post: and an addition to the cold storage 
plant of one standard bay of 1,297 square feet. This post has 12,500 
square feet of refrigerated space, which is in excess of 0.8 square feet 
per person or 10,560 square feet for 13,200 persons. However, the 
usual criteria does not apply here because of the distance from supply 
centers and the necessity of keeping a backlog of supplies on hand to 
maintain the camp in event of storms, strikes, or other factors restrict- 
ing deliveries. It has been determined that this should be increased 
30 percent for unusual backlog support, to 1.04 square feet per man. 

The camp is without an adequate building to house the communica- 
tion center comprising radio, land wire, and teletypewriter communi- 
cations. It has been operating in space in the main post administration 
building but with the increase in units being rotated through Camp 
Irwin or training, a detached building is necessary. 

The site facilities for an 8,700 enlisted men’s tent camp are to be so 
located that in event of authorization for barracks at a later date, the 
structures contained in the fiscal year 1952 budget will be in place and 
properly located. The mess halls will make up the deficiency now ex- 
isting, and the battalion administration buildings—1 per 1,000 troops— 
plus the dispensary will serve the areas adequately where none exist 
at the present time. 

The troops which are scheduled to be rotated through Camp Irwin 
on short tours of training duty, including ORC and National Guard, 
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will oceupy this area in tents. The service club and library are neces- 
sary to provide recreation in this isolated spot, the reasons for which 

were previously enumerated in connection with the service club for the 

3,000-man barracks and 4,450 hutment camp. 

The latrines with water-borne sewage for the tent camp are expected 
to create a need for the disposal of about a half-million gallons of 
sewage per day. As stated before, it is not healthy to run this sewage 
out on the desert to be disposed of by natural means. In the winter- 
time with low temperatures, natural bacterial functions are not capa- 
ble of self-destruction and a sewage plant is required. 

The present liquid petroleum gas system is designed to provide for 
about 7,000 persons. The mess halls and hot water usage will create a 
demand which cannot be supplied by the present system. It is too 
expensive to pipe gas from Barstow, 38 miles away, or to provide 
individual oil-fired heaters which require a crew of maintenance men 
to service. Hence a new system to provide for the tent camp is re- 
quired. This system will be so laid out that it can be used by barracks, 
if and when constructed. 

The large number of combat vehicles, estimated to be equal to am 
armored division, or in excess of 3,000, requires sheltered repair shops. 
Blowing sand prevents tearing down and repairing the tanks and 
vehicles to the standard required. The 28,320 square feet of ordnance 
shops in 8 buildings which will provide the desired shelter and further 
provide for the storage of spare parts, overhead cranes, and the placing 
of repair machinery to keep the work going on schedule will speed up 
the training. At the present time, repair work is hampered by blow- 
ing sand into temporary lean-tos and shelters, jury rigs have to be 
made to lift out engines and turrets, all of which slows down the work. 
A tank costing a quarter of a million dollars is worthless while under- 
going repairs and is further worthless at an early date if repairs can- 
not be made speedily and according to standard. Meanwhile, trainees 
are delayed at a waste of the taxpayers’ money in pay, subsistence, 
and housing. 

The present bakery is capable of supplying the requirements of 
about 7,000 persons. The addition of 3,333 equare feet with equipment 
required to produce 8,700 pounds of bakery goods per day above the 
7,000 pounds in the present facility will provide for the entire installa- 
tion. Prior to the rehabilitation of the existing bakery, deliveries 
were made from San Bernardino, 116 miles distant. This has been 
unreliable and expensive, since delivery has to be made over mountain 
roads in all kinds of weather. Frequently there were no deliveries.. 
with no explanation. 

The structures for the post envineer are designed to round out his 
facility and make possible his efficient functioning. He is in need of 
about 16,000 square feet additional open sheds for the storage of 
lumber, pipe, and supplies now stored in the open, a utility shop for 
the repair of frames, special steel forms, and shapes, and other inside 
work required of the post engineer. 

_ The installation is in need of a telephone exchange which has been 

functioning in a part of the post administration building. Due to the 
expansion more switchboard facilities are required, from a 200-line 
switchboard to a 500-line panel, together with additional trunk conduit: 
space and overhead cableway space. This should be in a separate 
building devoted solely to telephone exchange and related work. 
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Like many other World War IT installations, Camp Irwin does not 
have sufficient classroom space to properly train the men in various 
techniques which are outlined first in classes and then worked out in 
the field. The highly specialized requirements ranging from tactics 
and radar to overhaul and spare part storage are, all delineated in class- 
rooms following a fixed and planned schedule. Due to the fact that 
the majority of troops in the camp will be on a short-term rotational 
basis, the maximum of training in tank and AAA firing will obtain, 
hence the request for 7 modified-emergency classrooms in the bar- 
racks area and the 14 classroom buildings and in the tent area exceed 
the criteria by about 75 percent. Barracks and mess halls are too 
expensive to use as classrooms. Neither are they equipped for day- 
light showing of films, demonstration tables, large mock-ups, installed 
operating equipment, and laboratory equipment. It is planned to 
average eight 50-minute classes per day. of 160 men each in 14 class- 
room buildings and eight 50-minute classes per day of 80 men in 
7 classroom buildings, a total of 22,400 man-classes per day against a 
potential of 80,000 trainee classes or a use factor of 28 percent. This 
means that even with 75 percent excess classroom capacity, only 28 
percent of all trainees will attend school each day. 

Camp Irwin is the tank and AAA firing center for units on the west 
coast and for units stationed at other camps where adequate ranges 
do not exist. Modern weapons and high-speed maneuvering have 
made the ranges and tactics used in World War II obsolete, whereas 
high-angle fire at optimum ranges of 15 to 16 miles obtained in World 
War IT, the requirements now are for greatly increased distances with 
at least 5 miles safety zone behind and at the sides of the ares of fire. 

The vast amount of ground used for ranges and the necessity for 
training troops to approach realistic defense zones necessitates the 
installation of equally modern training facilities. It is considered 
to be in the interest of the Nation to train men here to meet expected 
obstacles rather than have them receive this training on the battlefield 
at a high casualty cost. Some of the ranges exist here now such as 
a 20-point moving vehicle range and a 50-point transition range. 
However, fixed and moving vehicles firing on fixed and moving targets 
in any combination are required since they do not exist now. Also 
combat ranges for the battalion, company, and platoon with a 1000- 
inch tank machine gun range, are required now for adequate training 
since they do not exist. Camp Irwin has the largest range and can 
fire the heaviest artillery into cleared impact areas of any class I 
installation in the United States. 


LOCATION RELATIVE TO NAVY AND AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Where is this as compared to Inyokern, handled by 
the Navy, and Muroc? 

Colonel Baxer. It is not far from Muroc. It is east and slightly 
northeast of San Bernardino which, of course, is in the southern 
corner of the Mojave Desert. 

Mr. Manon. You have all of the Victorville area? 

Colonel Baxer. We have part of the Victorville area. 

Mr. Manon. How many military people do you have there? 
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Colonel Baxer. At the present time we have 1,571. But they come 
in and out all the time. The battalions are coming in and out all the 
time. 


Forr Lewis, WasH. 


Mr. Manon. The next one is Fort Lewis, Wash. Fort Lewis is 
one of the big posts of the Army; is it not? 

Colonel Baxer. It is one of the big posts of the Army and one of 
the important posts; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who is in command there? 

Colonel Baker. Temporarily, since General Watson left, Colonel 
Tulley is in command. General Watson was in command, but he 
went to Japan a month or so ago, and Colonel Tulley is in command. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about Fort Lewis. 

Colonel Baxer. In addition to the infantry-division training center, 
Fort Lewis provides for the administrative and logistic support of 
Yakima training center, the training, housing, and logistical support 
for ROTC, ORC, and two National Guard divisions as well as the 
logistical support for Madigan Army Hospital at Mount Rainier 
Ordnance Depot. In event of mobilization the strength of Fort Lewis 
is expected to rise to 77,000 officers and enlisted men which will include 
6,600 officers and enlisted at Yakima Training Center, 1.200 officers and 
enlisted men at Madigan Army Hospital, and 3,700 officers and enlisted 
men at Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot. 

The facilities at Fort Lewis consist of the following permanent-of- 
ficers and enlisted-men spaces : 4,649 barracks, 18 bachelor officer quar- 
ters, and 472 family quarters. ‘The temporary, consisting of mobiliza- 
tion and theater-of-operation spaces, are 40,806 barracks for enlisted 
men, 2,221 bachelor-ofticer quarters, 834 family quarters with an addi- 
tional 10,000 space in tents in northeast Fort Lewis. At Yakima 
Training Center there are a maximum of 2,640 spaces available for 
efficers and enlisted men in modified emergency-type buildings which 
were occupied initially in June 1951, by components of the Washington 
National Guard. There are a number of other buildings such as 
chapels, theaters, and warehouses which are also permanent, but the 
balance are rapidly approaching their terminated life even with ex- 
cellent care and increasing maintenance. As in the case of other in- 
stallations in the Sixth Army area, there is a shortage of classrooms, 
shops, and training facilities. Most of the classrooms and shops are 
occupying buildings designated as barracks. The training facilities 
which have been in constant use since World War IT are inadequate to 
train troops in the use of modern weapons or to give the training which 
changed conditions of warfare dictate. The ammunition area was 
properly located at one time, but the gradual encroachment of Fort 

zewis into the safety zone and the increase of storage has made the 
present area dangerous. 

At Yakima Training Center, which is one of the largest areas on 
the west coast for firing heavy caliber weapons, the new barracks and 
other facilities are designed to accommodate 2,400 enlisted men and 
240 officers. 

This center was formerly a tent camp with very substandard facili- 
ties. It is planned to add 3,600 enlisted men spaces to the center to 
provide for 6,000 enlisted men spaces which will permit of about two 
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regiments to train for periods of 2 weeks to 2 months. The training 
facilities at Yakima Training Center are very meager and not suitable 
for use with modern weapons and tanks. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction projects are authorized by H. R. 4914: 

(a) Projects A602-6 through A602-63 shown on page 181 of the 
fiscal year 1952 budget book, to provide permanent barracks with 
permanent supporting facilities and utilities for 6,120 enlisted men 
and 50 officers, the details of which are shown in the amount of 
$25,558,800 in annex A attached. 

(6) Project A602-39, ordnance ammunition area, to provide new 
Pen ly utilities, roads, and accesses, shown on page 181 of the 
fiscal year 1952 budget book, the details for which are shown in the 
amount of $650,000 in annex B attached. 

(c) Project A602-65 shown on page 181 of the fiscal year 1952 budget 
book to provide new training facilities, the details for which are shown 
in the amount of $108,000 in annex C attached. 

(d) Projects A602-66 through AG602-126 shown on pages 182 and 
183 of the fiscal year 1952 budget book, to provide spaces for 3,680 
enlisted men and 170 officers with supporting facilities in modified 
emergency construction to bring the planned overall capacity of 
Yakima Training Center to 6,080 enlisted men and 410 officers and to 
augment the industrial and training areas at the camp, the details for 
which are shown in the amount of $13,799,400 in annex D attached. 


DESCRIPTION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The program of installations, volume II, has listed Fort Lewis as 
a permanent installation with a planned capacity of 26,000 enlisted 
men and 1,926 officers in permanent structures. The construction of 
6,120 permanent troop spaces, When added to the existing 4,649 spaces, 
will give a capacity of 10,769 peymanent barracks spaces or less than 
half of the planned peacetime strength, Also, with the completion 
of the new permanent barracks and the additional modified emergency 
type barracks at Yakima Training Center, the total number of avail- 
able mobilization spaces at Fort Lewis and subposts will be raised to 
69,804, which number closely approaches the planned mobilization 
capacity for the installation. 

The items shown in annex A and page 181 of the fiscal year 1952 
budget. book have been authorized by H. R. 4914. These include 
buildings which are nominally contained in standard two regimental 
blocks as shown in the master plan of Fort Lewis. They are: 

(a) Eight battalion headquarters. (Four battalions per regiment.) 

2) One fire station for new area. 

(c) Two regimental supply buildings. 

(¢) Two regimental motor pools of four battalions each, each motor 
pool consisting of 8 motor repair shops—2 per battalion—8 oil stor- 
age buildings, 4 dispatch offices, 4 gasoline stations, 16 vehicle wash 
racks, 8 vehicle grease racks, 4,665 square yards of hardstand, and 
2,000 linear feet of chain link fence. 
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(e) Two bachelor officer quarters of 25 officers each to accommodate 
the 15 percent of the officers assigned who are not married—15 percent 
of 612. , 

(7) Parent and secondary utility systems extensions from present 
net works to supply the new area, including water, sewer, storm drain- 
age, electric power, telephone, street lights, fire hydrants, roads, walks, 
and parking area systems. her 

(7) A specialist training school to provide space for training the 
highly specialized subjects covering modern warfare. 

(Ah) A post stockade and guardhouse consisting of the cell block, 
dormitory, offices, visiting rooms, guards barracks, mess halls for 
prisoners and guards, day room, classrooms, chapel, toolhouse, sentry 
towers, double fence, and hardstand to provide modern rehabilitation 
facilities for an expected load of 260 rotational prisoners, or 1 percent 
of expected estimated man strength. 

(7) Two new buildings to be constructed between two pairs of exist- 
ing buildings thereby increasing the warehouse area by 15,200 square 
feet at an economical cost. 

(j) A chemical field maintenance shop to bring together the scat- 
tered parts and storage points of the Chemical Corps into one building. 

(/:) Classroom buildings to assist in overcoming the deficiency in 
classroom buildings which are now housed in barracks and other tech- 
nical services buildings. 

The items shown in annex B and page 181 of the fiscal year 1952 
budget book have been authorized by H. R. 4914. These are facilities 
to be established in a new 122-acre area and augmented so that the 
ammunition area will be able to accommodate 3,400 tons of ammuni- 
tion backlog or general reserve and the issue or receipt of 3,900 tons 
of ammunition per day. 

The items shown in annex C and page 181 of the fiscal year 1952 
budget book have been authorized by H. R. 4919. They are training 
facilities which are nonexistent at this time and are badly needed at 
this time to keep pace with the accelerated training program. 

The items shown in annex D and pages 182 and 183 of the fiscal year 
1952 budget book are necessary to round out the planned 6,000- 
enlisted-men camp and provide for the type of training facilities 
adaptable to this terrain on a very large post. 

In connection with the ordnance ammunition area, as Fort Lewis has 
grown, the buildings have gradually encroached on the safety zone. 
‘Lhe increased fire power of modern weapons and the accelerated train- 
ing programs have further complicated the unsafe position of the 
magazine area. The criteria require 3,400 tons of ammunition to be 
kept in reserve while about 3,900 tons are received or issued. That 
ammunition which is not damaged by exposure is kept under tarpaulin 
in the open. If 7,000 tons of ammunition were to explode, the south- 
west part of Fort Lewis would be wiped out, including train and 
vehicle traflic to the West. The moving of this area to a point about 
3 miles east of the new troop-housing area and at Gray Field will store 
all ammunition in magazines at a safe distance. 

The specialist training school is necessary to remove highly tech- 
nical classes out of empty barracks and place them in a building where 
instruction can be conducted on an éflicient basis. : 
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The present post stockade is a group of temporary buildings in an 
area located near the main gate. It lends itself neither to security 
nor to rehabilitation of prisoners. The proposed relocation of United 
States Highway No. 99 with cloverleaf approaches will traverse this 
area which will necessitate the removal of the stockade. With the 
relocation of the area in modern structures, the facility will be removed 
from the main thoroughfare and will be more conducive to rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners. 

The present warehouses have been modernized and are now con- 
sidered to be permanent. The space between the ends of certain ware- 
houses is of no value and it is considered that filling in these gaps with 
15,200 square feet additional permanent space will make use of valu- 
able land and increase the efficiency of each warehouse. 

At the present time the Chemical Corps is operating out of a num- 
ber of buildings scattered over a wide area. The majority of these 
buildings are barracks which are needed for troops in event of mobili- 
zation. 

The classroom buildings are to provide space for instruction where 
no such spaces now exist. Classes are held in barracks, mess halls, 
theaters, chapels, and any other building where troops will be under 
cover. While these classroom buildings will not be the solution of 
the entire problem at Fort Lewis, they will provide permanent spaces 
for the new permanent barracks. Based on a criteria of 15 square 
feet per man on a 25-percent-usage factor, the requested classroom 
space will be adequate for the trainees of the 6,120-enlisted-men 
permanent spaces. 

The training facilities are to augment the ranges and courses now 
in operation at Fort Lewis. Because of the emphasis on moving 
vehicle targets and firing from moving vehicles, additional planes are 
required. Since World War II the recoilless rifle has made this type 
of range necessary. 

In connection with Yakima Training Center, the requested con- 
struction is designed to round out a camp to accommodate 6,000 enlisted 
men for tank, antiaircraft, and artillery training. The initial part 
of the camp was constructed to house 2,400 enlisted men from fiscal 
year 1951 mechanized artillery funds and was occupied in June 1951. 
This work is now nearing completion. 

The requested construction will provide space for 3,680 enlisted men, 
170 officers with supporting facilities, including those comprising the 
motor pools, tank and vehicle repair shops, parking areas, and fences. 
The size of the camp makes it possible to have tank and armored 
vehicle exercises, and this will require shops and repair facilities. 

The inclusion of classroom buildings, warehouses, dental clinic, 
dispensary, finance building, and the headquarters building will make 
the camp an integral installation, providing all the administration 
facilities for independent operations. 

The railroad spur of 214 miles single track is designed to run from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad siding at Palmer, Wash., to the in- 
dustrial area at the camp. This will eliminate a great deal of truck 
traffic from the roads and will further provide for bringing in troops 
in trains for their 2 weeks’ to 2 months’ training. 

New and more weapons require additional training facilities in 
order to teach men to be accurate gunners. The increased use of 
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weapons requires the installation of a suitable and safe ammunition 
storage area. The use of tanks and combat vehicles requires roads 
to the range areas and within the range areas there will be a large 
number of secondary roads required. 

For observation it is necessary to have an airstrip, hangar, aprons, 
taxiways, and fuel storage for the light L—5 artillery observation 
planes. These planes do the spotting for gunnery and also control 
tank and combat maneuvers. 

The foregoing facilities have been outlined as to size, length, unit, 
and total cost in annexes A through D for information. 

The McChord Air Forces Base has a proposed construction program 
of $8,400,000 embracing barracks, utilities, and fuel storage. It is 
not believed that the Air Force program coupled with the expenditure 
of $36,916,200 will have an adverse effect on the area. It has been 
stated by labor and material representatives that there has been a 
steady decline in construction and that the requested projects herein 
will bolster up the building trades generally. 

Details of the project items and costs are contained in the various 
annex tables. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Forr Lewis, WASH. 


Annex A.— Detail of permanent barracks for 6,120 enlisted men and permanent 
supporting facilities 


Project A 602-6. 2 225-enlisted men barracks, drawing No. 21-01-64, 


39,309 square feet each at $13.70 per square foot________-________ $1, 080, 000 
Project A 602-30. 30 165-enlisted men barracks, drawing No. 21-01-67, 
33,454 square feet each at $13.30 per square foot_______- 13, 365, 000 


Project A 602-7. 8 105-enlisted men barracks, drawing No. 21-01-68, 
24,482 square feet each at $13.38 per square foot _—___-___- ee 23628, 800 
Project A 602-45. 2 regimental supply buildings, drawing 30-09-01, 


3,000 square feet each at $8.30 per square foot snp ees Sls tat nea etter 49, 800 
Project A602-31. Fire station, 3 stall, drawing No. 36-29-09, 5,045 

square feet at $21.20 per square foot__-______________-_____--__- 107, 000 
Project A 602-25. 16 motor-repair shops, drawing No. 35-02-11, 4,000 

square feet each at $13.20 per square foot____-_-_-___-______--__- 844, 800 
Project A 602-27. 8 gasoline stations, drawing No. 36-21-01, 400 

square feet each at $12.50 per square foot (with 2,000-gallon tank) 40, 000 
Project A 602-26. 8 motor dispatch offices, drawing No. 36-31-01, 400 

square feet each at $18 per square foot_____- ee SR epee eS, 57, 600 
Project A 602-28. 16 oil storage buildings, drawing No. 78-08-01, 400 

square feet each at $13.50 per square foot___ aes ae 86, 400 


Project A 602-46. 32 vehicle wash racks, drawing No. 36-90-05, at 
$18.75 per rack LE SEI! So Eas pea eae epee AM oe mee ene ts BNC a ee ES 59, 200 
Project A 602-49. 16 vehicle grease racks, drawing No. 36-36-05, at 
een IN. NIE cn I 60, 800 
Project A 602-50. Motor pool fence 7 foot chain link with barbed wire 


extension, 4,000 linear feet at $4 per foot____._._-__-_-_--_--_ 16, 000 
Project A 602-51. Motor pool hardstand, 93,300 square yards at $4.50 
Der weuhne: PRPOs r ERAS ak SUE 420, 000 


Project A 602-40. Post stockade of guardhouse consisting of guard- 
house with cells, dormitory, offices, guards barracks, mess halls for 
guards and prisoners, visitors’ rooms, storage and outfitting rooms, 
day rooms, classrooms and chapel, tool storage and two sentry 
towers, with double fence 9 feet high and three barb-wire strands, 
with hardstand per drawing No. 16-06-17: 
Guardhouse, 69,692 square feet at $17.40 per square foot_._---_ 1, 212, 650 
Hardstand, 9,600 square yards at $4.50 per square yard_________ 28, 750 
Chain-link fence, 9-foot, 2,800 linear feet at $5 per linear foot___ 14, 000 


1, 255, 400 
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Annex A.—Detail of permanent barracks for 6,120 enlisted men and 
supporting facilities—Continued 


Project A 602-17. 2 25-man bachelor officer quarters, drawing No. 
25-06-26, 13.860 square feet at $10.82 per square foot_—_~~- 
Project A 602-8. 8 battalion hardstands, drawing No. 30-02-14, 8,454 
square feet at $16.80 per square foot_____----_-_-___-___--_----_--- 
Project A 602-57.2 additions to permanent workshouses including 
floors and ramps, 15,200 square feet at $8.35 per square foot__ ~~. 
Project A 602-3. 2 regimental classroom buildings, 9,250 square feet 
eGrh. SO S10.50 mer square f00t.... 5 6 jt eect eene 
Project A 602-55. Specialist training school, drawing No. 28-16-01, 
21,000 square feet at $18 per square foot_____-__-_-------_-_-__-- 
Project A 602-62. Clinical field maintenance shop, drawing No. 
35-01-07, 10,928 squi ire feet at $11.10 per square foot__-__-__- 
Project A 602-44, Expansion to S86 utility system and road network : 
Clearing and grading, 220 acres at $350 per acre 
Site grading, 500,000 cubie yards at $0.25 ~.-_-------__--_----_ 
Main roads, 104,800 linear feet at $4.68 per linear foot____-__-_- 
Curbs and gutters, 209,600 linear feet at $1.51 linear foot 
Secondary roads, 29,800 linear feet at $4.63 per linear foot_____- 
Curbs and gutters, 59,600 linear feet at $1.51 per linear foot___-_ 
Water system, 37,300 linear feet 6-inch to 16-inch pipe_ ~pseenee 
Sanitary-sewer system, 34,400 linear feet 6-inch to 15-inch pipe__ 
Electrical distribution system: 
Substation, 4,500 kilovolt-ampere, 13,200/2,400 volts________ 
Main power fields, 100 linear feet No. 1/0 wire—34-base, 
13,200 volt, 3-wire pa Severe: 
Distribution, 3-place, 3 including 13,000 linear feet__ 
Transformers and vaults (67)~_ be 
Telephone system building TT2, 3,200 square feet, drawing No. 
38-10-02, at $12.50 per square RE aR RIOTS eee 
Trunk cable, 4,000 feet 50/500 m. at $5 per aes Rtas titel eyiaat 
Telephone lines and drops, 100 at $175_--_-_-___------_--___-__- 
Storm-sewer system, 155,000 linear feet pipe 10-inch to 24-inch at 
mn Na is thie aenivtnitarsreitisieplevgpnnsinta tlomecinicsbahnien stab Sibtibiccadhs ak il 
Catch basin, 60 at $6.50 each 
Manholes, 100 at $130 each 


Annex B.—Detail of ordnance ammunition area 


Project A 602-39. Permanent construction: 
Ammunition storage, 42,125 square feet at $8 per square foot____ 
Warehouse, 1,750 square feet at $12 per square foot____.__-______- 
Loading doors, 8,000 square feet at $3 per square foot 
Office, 480 square feet at $11 per square foot_______-______--______ 
Chemical storage, ares square feet at $8 per square foot__--______ 
Chain-link fence, 7 feet with barbed wire, 11,000 lineal feet at 

$4 per square lineal i thinset i phiis Slinaselb ae maauainalatan 
Power line 3-phase, 240-volt, 3-wire, 16,000 lineal feet at $1 per 

EST ae ee ea ce Rete Mae TPES CS ED Paes oo 
Water system, 2,000 lineal feet 3 inch- to 6-inch pipe at $5 per 

EEE EEE CESS SESE PRET ae eke SOT eee UE, RENEE Ie oe eh Ie 
Sewage se ptic SITE, RAD SNE nn i iideeieiysgucnchis palsies hincaedbaeaonuies 
Area road, 32,620 square yards at $1 per square yard______--_-__ 
Telephone cable, 13,000 lineal feet at $1 per lineal foot_________-_- 
Fire alarm system, 13,000 lineal feet at $1 per lineal foot 
Clearing and grading, 122 acres at $150 per acre____-____- 
Railroad spur, 8,100 lineal feet at $10 per lineal foot 





permanent 


$300, 000 
1, 136, 000 
127, 000 
310, 800 
378, 000 
121, 200 


77, 000 
125, 000 
485, 000 
315, 000 
139, 600 

89, 400 
205, 000 
133, 000 


42, 000 


1, 300 
166, 000 
67, 000 


40, 000 
20, 000 
175, 000 


775, 000 
39, 000 
31, 000 


2, 923, 000 


$337, 000 
21, 000 
24, 000 

5, 280 
32, 880 


44, 000 
16, 000 


10, 000 

2, 000 
32, 620 
13, 000 
13, 000 
18, 300 
81, 000 
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Annex C.—Detail of training facilities 
Project A 602-65: 


6 Recoilless rifle target ranges at $6,000 each ____----__-_---~_ 
2 machine gun field target ranges at $27,000 each__________-__-__ 


_. $36, 
54, 000 


Moving vehicle target range addition of 8 lanes to existing 4 lanes 


RR a hh ih hn en te cn ees 
Moving vehicle range, 6 lanes at $1,000 each__.--_--_-_-------- 


, |. ROPER RASA r rem nee t! Sea CES err ee aoe es ea ep ee Ce 






000 


2, 000 
aia Se 


000 





-. 108, 000 


ANNEx D.—Project of additional barracks and supporting facilities for 3,600 


enlisted men modified emergency construction 


Project A602-66. 46 barracks Type BK-1 drawing No. 21-01-41, 
6,200 square feet each at $12.10 per OT TO sce coi ci chtstie wae 
Project A602-67. 5 bachelor officers quarters, type Q-1, drawing No. 
25-06-00, 6,250 square feet each at $13.60 per square foot_________~ 
Project A602-70. Post administration building type A-6 drawing No. 
30-04-07, 5,983 square feet at $13.08 per square foot 
Project A602-71. 2 regimental headquarters type HQ-1, drawing No. 
30-04-03, 3,992 square feet each at $13.80 per square foot_____--~ 
Project A602-72. 2 regimental storehouses, type ST-1, drawing No. 
33-01-03, 2,700 square feet each at $7.20 per square foot_ 
Project A602-73. 4 battalion headquarters, administration and stor- 
age buildings type A-3, drawing No. 30-04-02, 2,000 square feet 
ner Be Bee er Senne T00b 8 nn once nee em dent 
Project A602-75. 19 company administration storage and recreation 
buildings type A-1 drawing No. 30-09-01, 2,750 square feet each at 
ite On MOUNT S000. ewe is aise ren 
Project AG02-76. 19 enlisted men messes type “M-2 dr: iwing No. 
36-05-24, 3,979 square feet each at $21.11 per square foot__ oe 
Project A602-79. Dental clinic type C-12 drawing No. 1632 29. O4, 
6,992 square feet at $17.65 per square foot sseutece ‘ aes 
Project A602-S1. Finance building type F-1 drawing No. 30-01-05, 
3,992 equare feet at $15.78 per square foot ; nies zs STS 
Project AGO02-S4. 2 school buildings type S—1 dri wing No. 29-14-01, 
2,000 square feet each at $12.90 per square foot______~ ki =i. 
Project AGO2—S6. 2 gasoline disposing facilities drawing No. 36 21-01, 
with 2,000-gallon tanks each, 4 pumps per tank, at $12,500 per 
station_ EM dees 
Project AGOQ2—-S7, 2 oil-storage buildings type. OH re drawing No. 
78-08-01, 400 square feet each at $6 per square foot boty mechan 
Project AGO2-s88, 2 dispatch offices type DH-1 drawing No. 36-51-01, 
192 square feet each at $9.40 per square foot ae 
Project A602-80, 3 battalion motor repair shops, type Sii-21, draw- 
ing No. 85-02-08, 10,000 square feet each at $16.20 per square foot__ 
Project A602-90, 6 oil storage buildings for battalions, type OH-—1, 
drawing No. 78—US—O1, 400 square feet each at $6 per square foot__ 
Project A602-91. Motor repair building type SH-21, drawing No. 
35-02-08, 10,000 square feet at $16.20 per square foot Te 
Project A602-92. 4 tank repair shops, type SH-12, drawing No. 
35-02-04, 8,888 square feet each at $20.20 per square foot 
Project AGO2-95. Guard house, type A-12, drawing No. 380 01- 10, 
4,000 square feet at $12.25 per square foot “i oe 
Project A602-96. Provost marshal and milit: ary police quarters and 
office, type BK-3, drawing No. 27-01-02, 6,250 square feet at $12.88 
IR es oe Se ot 
Project A602-97. 6 battalion grease rac ‘ks, at 82,400 each. 
Project AGO2-98. 6 battalion wash racks, 3-car type at $500 eac h_ 
Project A602-101. Parking areas for administration buildings, 
21,800 square vards at $4.50 per square yvard_ aCLN. 
Project A602-102. Parking areas for Quartermaster and storage, 
13,000 square yards at $4.50 per square yard eas 
Project A602-103. Motor pool storage room, 9,500 square yards at 
$4.50 per square yard 
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AnnEXx D.—Project of additional barricks and supporting facilities for 3,600 
enlisted men modified emergency constr 4.tion—Continued 


Project A602—106. Miscellaneous parking areas, 8,500 squard yards 








at $4.50 per square yard__________________------_-__- +--+ $38, 300 
Project A602-107. Roads to range areas, 141,000 square yards at 
SEDO Or GNMENO FOTG 66 i oS nt tek 500, 000 
Project A602-110. Fencing for post and ranges, 7-foot chain link, 
10,000 linear feet at $4 per linear fogt-___---_----__--------~- 40, OVO 
Project A602-111. Fence for battalion parking area, 7-foot chain 
link, 2,600 linear feet at $4 per linear foot___.______-__------_--_ 10, 400 
Project A602-112. Fence for stockade, 7-foot chain link, 1,200 linear 
Se rr nn nen 4, 800 
Project A602-118. Dispensary, type IH-1, drawing 32-24-06, 2,250 
square feet at $36.53 per square foot___..__..--_-------------- 81, 600 
Project A602-119. Training ranges as follows: 
Known distance range 100 points___________------__--------_- 200, 000 
400 point multiple-purpose 1,000-foot range__________-----_-- 60, 000 
a ej ae a ei a ieee eek ne es 52, 000 
Beso epee emo (rime). ke 24,5 
Three observation towers at $25,000_..._.._.__________________ 75, 000 
he ge «RR Ee Ee ee ee eee 45, 000 
NAR tele Se OCR NO OLE SGI le RECENT PN aT 25, 000 
Transition range machine gun table IT_-__.__________________- 25, 600 
Parner NS I os a eS ee ee 16, 400 
Me TEE A Me Re cee See ee ates ge 27, 500 
epee rere I ee ee 18, 000 
meee Wervaeee Ome ee 9, 000 
omnes meme wets 42). a es 72, 000 
A ne ee ee ee ey 650, 000 
Project A602-120. Ammunition storage: 
Facilities: 
Ammunition storage 45,000 square feet at $8 per square 
Ns he 8 A ae oe ee a 360, 000 
Warehouse 1,750 square feet at $12 per square foot________ 21, 000 
Loading doors 9,000 square feet at $3 per square foot_____-_ 27, 000 
Chemical storage 5,000 square feet at $8 per square foot________ 40, 000 
Man-proof fence 8,000 linear feet at $4 per linear foot___- 32, 000 
a i ia 2, 000 
Fire-alarm system 8,000 linear feet at $1 per linear foot_______ 8, 000 
Telephone line, 8,000 linear feet at $1 per linear foot_____-_ 8, 000 
Office, 400 square feet at $5 per square foot___.____________ 2, 000 
meres SUN I oc ee ok 500, 000 
Project A602-121 : Railroad spur from Northern Pacific to industrial 
area, Single track 2% miles (13,200 feet) at $10.68 per linear foot_ 141, 000 
Project A602-123: Airfield runway 150 by 3,600 feet, 60,000 square 
Varese BUe per -mmere Word or eo. 360, 000 
Project A602-124: Taxiways, aprons, and hangars: 
Hangar, 4,320 square feet at $15 per square foot______________ 64, 800 
Taxiways and aprons, 12,150 square yards at $4 per square 
EE REARS Tn TE ES aA ER eR PIED ELLIE SOS Sh Sef SPREE 48, 600 
Project A602-125: Gasoline-disposing facilities, airfield, 1 pump, 
1 5,000-gallon tank, underground________ PRA MME ST ema 3) opi hae ee oe eek 5, 000 


Project A602-126: Roads, secondary, 211,200 square yards at $1.48 
RR SEE ete ete Ma SEBS AL Racine ee eR ere ee 300, 000 


EXISTING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. You are asking for $36,916.200—a considerable sum. 
That post has been there a long time, and there is a lot of pretty good 
construction there, it seems to me. 

Colonel Baker. There is a lot of construction, but a lot of it is not 
too good. The few permanent buildings there are in good shape, but 
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the temporary type buildings have been going down and down. The 
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last time I was there the roofs looked like a patchwork quilt. And 
in our area northeast of Fort Lewis, where we had a mobilization type 
barracks, those have all been taken down, and there are only some 
mess halls and latrines remaining there. That is another place where 
we intend to have a site facility camp without establishing big 
barracks. 


BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Manon. How many spaces do you have there ? 

Colonel Baker. We have 48,980 barracks spaces at Fort Lewis, in- 
cluding Yakima. 

Mr. Manon. What military personnel do you have there? 

Colonel Baker. At the present time we have 18,880. 

Mr. Manon. Do you expect any drastic charge in that figure during 
this year? 

Colonel Baxer. That is a post where we intend to put a division if 
and when we get one back from Korea or get one called in—either 
that or Cooke. We have two places where, by the use of Cooke site 
facilities, we can put a division at Cooke and use all of the spaces we 
have. Wecan get a division in as it stands today. 

Mr. Manon. What happened to the Canadians that were trained 
there? 

Colonel Baker. They were shipped out in the early summer, I think, 
to the Far East. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley suggests I ask what would be the mobiliza- 
tion requirement at this place. 

Colonel Baker. Fort Lewis is set up for 70,000 for mobilization, 
training general troops and as an Infantry division training center. 

Mr. Manon. You could get along at Fort Lewis without these bar- 
racks if we do not have an all-our war. Of course, eventually these 
temporary barracks will have to be replaced. 

Colonel Baker. And some of them very soon; yes, sir. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. What are Imhoff tanks mentioned in connection with 
your sewage facilities? 

Colonel Baker. That is for the preliminary treatment of sewage. 
In going through, it is partially digested, and all of the odor and other 
disagreeable things are taken out. . 

Mr. Davis. It is a chemicalized tank of some kind ? 

Colonel Baker. Yes. You allow the natural processes to take place. 
A complete sewage has a preliminary and a secondary treatment. 

Mr. Manon. You have several pages here showing your specific 
projects and the cost. Of course, by far the largest is the barracks 
requirement. We have a vast acreage there, and it is a good training 
station ; is it not ? 

Colonel Baker. Fort Lewis is an excellent training center, particu- 
larly when you couple it up with its subposts at the Yakima Firing 
center, where we can fire all weapons. 
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Forr Orp, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. The next project is Fort Ord, Calif., where you are 
requesting $29 million. Give us a statement with respect to Fort Ord. 

Colonel Baker. In addition to the Infantry division training 
center, Ford Ord operates a reception center for inductees from cen- 
tral and northern California with an average flow of about 2,000 
new soldiers per week. 

The Army Language School has 800 students currently enrolled 
and is expected to increase to 1.400 in event of mobilization. In event 
of mobilization, the strength of Fort Ord is expected to rise to 56,870 
officers and enlisted men. 

All of the facilities at Fort Ord are mobilization or temporary type, 
including the site facilities for 3,000 enlisted men in the east garrison 
area. The present capacity of 24,612 is adequate to accommodate a 
single Infantry division with supporting troops, but there are no 
facilities for expansion. Many of the buildings have far exceeded 
their designed life even with excellent care, and with the maintenance 
expense increasing each year. Eventually this excessive upkeep will 
prove to be uneconomical and the permanent construction for this 
permanent post will be easily amortized. The ranges are overcrowded 
and use has to be staggered to accommodate the troops on a reduced 
training basis. The artillery ranges are adequate for the 105-mm. 
howitzer or smaller. The maximum area can be used in Hunter Lig- 
gett military reservation when necessary. 

As in the case of other stations, there are practically no classroom 
buildings. Classes are conducted in barracks, mess halls, chapels, 
and theaters which is not satisfactory. If the buildings are closed or 
being otherwise used, the training schedule is interrupted or forced 
out of step with other keyed programs. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction projects are authorized by H. R. 4914; 

(a) Projects A 605-1 through A 605-44, shown on pages 205 and 
206 of the fiscal year 1952 budget book, to provide permanent barracks 
with permanent supporting facilities and utilities for 7,050 enlisted 
men and 75 bachelor officers, the details for which are shown in the 
amount of $27,785,200 in annex A attached. 

(6) Project A 605-76, shown on page 210 of fiscal year 1952 budget 
book, classrooms and training facilities consisting of 53 classroom 
buildings and 49 assorted training ranges, the details for which are 
shown in the amount of $1,349,700 in annex B attached. 

(ce) Project A 605-79, shown on page 213 of fiscal year 1952 budget 
book to provide permanent facilities for a permanent new magazine 
area, the details for which are shown in the amount of $101,500 in 
annex C attached. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


The Program of Installations, volume IT, has listed Ford Ord as a 
permanent installation with a planned capacity of 15,000 enlisted 
men and 1,000 officers in permanent structures. It has been deter- 
mined that Fort Ord is capable of accommodating 15,120 additional 
troops in permanent buildings with demolishing or moving any exist- 
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ing temporary structures. With the completion of these 15,120 perma- 
nent spaces at 72 square feet per man or 18,144 permanent spaces for 
mobilization purposes, the capacity of Fort Ord will be raised from 
24,612 to 39,732 peacetime spaces and 42,756 mobilization spaces. 
This will come within 9,000 additional spaces required for full 
mobilization. 

However, as shown in annex A on pages 205 and 206 of the fiscal 
year 1952 budget book, only 7,050 permanent spaces or 2 regiments, 
with permanent supporting facilities and utilities have been author- 
ized in H. R. 4914. These include the following buildings which are 
nominally contained in two standard regimental blocks and as shown 
in the master plan of Fort Ord: 

(a) Two regimental headquarters. 

(6) Eight battalion headquarters (four battalions per regiment). 

(c) One fire station for the new area. 

(d) Two regimental supply buildings. 

(e) Two regimental motor pools of four battalions each, each motor 
pool consisting of eight motor repair shops (two per battalion), eight 
oil storage buildings, two dispatch offices, four gasoline stations, eight 
vehicle wash racks, six vehicle grease racks, 77,750 square yards of 
hardstand for 1,550 vehicles and 6,500 linear feet of 7-foot chain link 
fence. 

(f) Three bachelor officer quarters of 25 officers each to accommo- 
date the 15 percent of the officers assigned who are not married (15 
percent of 466). 

(7) Parent and secondary utility system extension from present 
networks to supply the new areas, including two new wells, a 1,000,000 
gallon reservoir, water, sewer, gas, storm drainage, electrical, tele- 
phone, street lights, fire hydrant, roads, walks and parking area 
systems, 

The increase of personnel will add a load to the telephone exchange 
which will require an expansion program to the building and to the 
switchboard. It is not considered economical to expand an old tem- 
porary building and then replace it within a short time or carry on 
excessive maintenance. 

As part of the program to gradually add permanent buildings for 
services which are either using structures designed for other purposes 
or where there is no space available, the Signal warehouse will provide 
that section with a consolidated storage where all phases of the Signal 
Corps can be gathered under one roof. Signal Corps equipment must 
be protected from the elements and from theft. The increasing im- 
portance of electronics in fire control, radar, radio communications, 
and other signaling systems, has raised the over-all space requirements 
about 50 percent over that required for World War IT. 

Fort Ord has a bakery which is designed to supply about 50 percent 
of the number of troops for peacetime on an 8-hour-day basis. By 
working an uneconomical overtime shift, the bakery has been able 
to keep pace with the demands of about 20,000 troops. However, with 
the addition of 7,000 more troops and in keeping with the permanent 
expansion program, it is not economical to expand the bakery further 
and so anew bakery capable of serving 20,000 troops is requested. The 
old bakery will continue to function on a reduced basis as a stand-by 
plant to take overloads and to supply the needs for full mobilization. 
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Due to the rapid growth of population in California and the lack of 
any expansion programs by the big baking companies, they are unable 
to supply bakery goods at a cost deemed to be reasonable to the instal- 
lation or to the Army. 

At present time, Fort Ord has 563,000 square feet of closed ware- 
house space which is below the criteria for 56,870 troops under mobili- 
zation. However, most of the warehouses are old, wooden floor, con- 
crete post foundation type of structure which requires constant main- 
tenance to protect the material stored therein. In keeping with estab- 
lishing permanent facilities for « permanent camp, the Quartermaster 
warehouse space of 128,765 — feet is in accord with the criteria 
of 8 square feet per man and officer to be housed in permanent barracks 
and BOQ. 

The gasoline bulk storage in a central location for the supply of all 
motor pools will provide for about 10 days’ storage of gasoline for 
the vehicles needed by an Infantry division in permanent structures. 
Gasoline can now be stored in existing tanks but these tanks are about 
a mile distant from the proposed new motor pools. This would require 
about 2,600 vehicles to traverse the width of the camp twice each day 
to egg gasoline, or the use of tank wagons to fill the motor pool 
tanks, 

The camp is provided with an old substandard stockade which is 
inadequate for proper rehabilitation of prisoners. The recommended 
stockade is self-sustaining and provides offices, cells, exercise areas, 
guards’ quarters, mess hall and dining facilities, double-fenced yard, 
chapel, day rooms, and related facilities. 

The present ammunition magazine area is close to the main line of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, the heavily traveled State Route No. 1, 
and the station proper which has expanded toward the magazine area. 
In addition, the accelerated training program with greater fire power 
has resulted in the trucking of ammunition in and out of the present 
magazine area 24 hours per day. There is no lighting system or fence 
along the perimeter or in the igloo areas themselves. There is no 
railroad spur into the magazine area and this requires all ammunition 
to be hand loaded into or out of trucks, at least two extra handlings 
more than are required by rail spur delivery. This handling takes 
place in violation of explosive handling law, in that it is within 200 
feet of the highway and railroad track. 

As in the case of other installations, classrooms instruction is taking 
place in barracks, chapels, mess halls, recreation buildings, theaters, 
and every other place where troops can be sheltered. The provision for 
53 classrooms or about 1 per thousand troops will give adequate 
training space for troops. The buildings will be equipped with elec- 
trical outlets, window shades, demonstration tables, and storage lockers 
for training aids which can be left intact between classes. Courses for 
Infantry and heavy-weapon instruction including indoctrination, gen- 
eral military subjects, weapons, combat skills, proficiency tests, com- 
mand instruction, processing, and interviews will occupy between 26 
and 27 percent of the troops training time. To accomplish this will 
require about eight 50-minute periods per day. The classroom build- 
ings are to be constructed in close proximity to the troop housing areas. 

It is desired to augment the current training facilities, ranges, and 
courses by the installation of other training aids not now in existence 
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or not required during World War II. These include a 100-point 
rifle range, a 50-point 45-caliber sub-machine-gun range, a 400-point 
1,000-inch target range, an M-1 target range, a field-target rifle range, 
8 transition ranges, a field-target machine-gun range, 4 6-bay live 
hand-grenade ranges, 2 rifle-grenade rocket launchers, 2 recoilless rifle 
field targets, 2 mock villages, 2 close-combat courses, 1 infiltration 
course, 3 bayonet-assault courses, 3 12-lane obstacle courses, 3 6-lane 
obstacle courses, 11 preliminary machine-gun instruction courses, and 
2 gas chambers. The accelerated program of 14 weeks’ basic training 
is designed to equip the soldier with realistic experience so that he 
pie v2 better prepared to overcome the obstacles encountered in actual 
combat. 

The Navy Line School at Monterey has a proposed construction pro- 
gram of $6,615,000 embracing postgraduate school buildings and utili- 
ties. It is not believed that the United States Navy program coupled 
with the expenditure of $29,236,400 will have an adverse effect on the 
area. It has been stated by labor and material representatives that 
there has been a steady decline in construction and that the requested 
projects herein will bolster up the building trades generally. 

Details of projects and dollar costs are contained in the annex tables. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Fort Orb, CAtLir. 


ANNEx A.—Detail of permanent barracks for 7,050 enlisted men and permanent 
supporting facilities 


Project A 605-2. 22-225 enlisted men barracks, drawing No. 21-01-64, 


39,309 square feet each, at $13.70 per square foot______-____--____ $11, 850, 000 
Project A 605-3. 7-165 enlisted men barracks, drawing No. 21-01-67, 

33,454 square feet each, at $13.30 per square foot________ is. - 3335200 
Project A 605-1. 9-105 enlisted men barracks, drawing No. 21-01-68, 

24.482 square feet each, at $13.38 per square foot__.__.___-_-_______ 2, 948, 400 
Project A 605-5. 2 regimental headquarters, drawing No. 30-03-15, 

17,714 square feet each, at $20.05 per square foot__- FRYE Tee eter 8 710, 500 
Project A 605-4. 8 battalion headquarters, drawing No. 30-02-14, 

8,508 square feet each, at $17.92 per square foot____-__-___- ; 1, 220, 000 
Project A 605-18. Fire station, 3-stall, drawing No. 36-29-09, 5,045 

square feet, at $21.20 per square foot_____-_--__-_----__----__- 107, 000 
Project A 605-13. 16 motor repair shops, drawing No. 35-02-11, 5,058 

square feet each., at $11.24 per square foot_______-__-_~- aT} 910, 000 
Project A 605-16. 16 oil storage buildings, drawing No. 28-08-01, 400 

square feet each, at $13.75 per square foot__-__-_-___+___----__- 88, 000 
Project A 605-14. 4 motor dispatch offices, drawing No. 36-31-01, 192 

square feet each, at $18.24 per square foot_______-____----___-_- 14, 000 
Project A 605-15. 8 gasoline stations, drawing No. 36-21-01, 400 

square feet each, at $16.56 per square foot (with 2,000 gallon tank) 53, 000 
Project A 605-32. Hardstand for motor pools, 155,500 square yards, 

at $4.50 per square yard____-__-________-__-_- ERE SES Se Oe kee ee 700, 000 
Project A 605-20. 3 BOQ’s, drawing No. 25-00-27, 13,860 square feet 

each, at $10.82 per square foot ___-_---_-__-__---- SIRES 450, 000 
Project A 605-33. Motor pool fence chain link, 7 feet with overhead 

barbed wire strands, 13,300 linear feet, at $4 per linear foot___-_-~ 53, 200 
Project A 605-33. Telephone exchange, drawing No. 38-10-02, 13,000 

square feet, at $20.50 per square foot_____..-__-_-_---__----__ 266, 500 
Project A 605-34. Signal warehouse, drawing No. 33-02-17, 9,600 

square feet, at $8.38 per square foot_________- cas pclcde ate ih cea 80, 500 
Project A 605-36. 2 regimental supply buildings, drawing No. 

30-09-01, 3,000 square feet each, at $8.50 per square foot_____- te 51, 000 


Project A 605-37. 16 vehicle wash racks, drawing No. 36-90-05, 
I ee I anaemia cn eorsinrinaaen baba 
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ANNEX A.—Detail of permanent barracks for 7,050 enlisted men and permanent 


supporting facilities—Continued 


Project A 605-38. 12 vehicle grease racks, drawing No. 36-36-05, 
A re i a A en lita 
Project A 605-19. Extension to utility system and road net work: 


2 GOGD WEHRS ORG WWUDS.... 2. ese en eden $80, 000 
1Seenoo eancn eserves 100,000 
Ne ee nee ee 14, 400 
NO era os ei ele es 5, 300 
40,600 linear feet water pipe, 2 to 20 inches diameter 465, 300 
27,500 linear feet gas pipe, 144 to 16 inches_____-_-_-__ 216, 000 
25,600 linear feet sewer pipe, 8 to 80 inches________---~ 292, 000 
17 400 linear feet stor As drains, 8 to 30 inches__________ 75, 500 
ae eee See, eb Gee i eS 34, 800 
2 transformers, at $1 ice ie ie Pc 2, 000 
NS RT ERS Se a Ae ee ee 1, 100 
49,000 linear feet undergr ound cable, at $1.19 per linear 
(ae ia 2 ED > Net ae  in S E iR R ae es ee  eeach te etl 58, 200 
Substation 22/4 kilovolt, 3 cire #8 AEE IE NC 12, 500 
‘Treansiopmere 24, abt: Q500... nee. oe ek 17, 000 
S& traneformer vaults, at: $2,500...........~—.-..-...4. 15, 000 


15,100 linear feet overhead cable, at $6 per linear foot. 90, 600 
32,500 linear feet Underground cable and ducts, at $2.24 


ie cement en ee ee 72, 900 
20,800 linear feet 5%o9 pr telephone cables, at $5.01 

ner linear foot underground... 2. nda 106, 000 
Miscellaneous parking areas, 27,500 square yards, at 

Se I no ee ee 135, 000 
Roads, 24,100 square yards, at $14 per square yard_--~ 350, 000 


Project A 605-40. General bakery, drawing No. 36-01-01, 28,420 
pauare fost, at $21 per square: fects... es Ke 
Project No. A 605-41. 3 quartermaster warehouses, drawing No. 
33-02-16, 40,000 square feet each, at $9 per square foot _____~- % 
Project No. A 605-42. Gasoline bulk storage, 195,000 gallons (un- 
a MEE Re Seat A SOHC MER BAST BORA ERN th eee eS 
Pr roject No. A 605-43. Fence for magazine area, 3,100 linear feet, 
7-foot chain link with barbed-wire extension, at $4 per linear foot_ 
Project A 605-44. Post stockade and guardhouse consisting of guard- 
house with cells, dormitory offices, guards, barracks, mess halls 
with guards and prisoners, visitors rooms, storage and outfitting 
rooms, day rooms, classroom and chapel, tool storage and 2 sentry 
towers, with double chain link fence, 9 feet high and 3 barbed 
wire strands, and hardstand, per drawing No. 16-06-17: 
Guardhouse, 69,600 square feet, at $16.60 per square foot 
Hardstand, 6,400 square yards, at $4.50 per square yard 
Chain link fence, 2,800 linear feet, at $5 per linear foot 


$61, 000 


2, 143, 500 


596, 800 
1, 081, 600 
48, 800 
12, 400 


1, 155, 000 
28, 000 
14, 000 


1, 197, 800 
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ANNEX B.—Detail of training facilities 
Project A 605-76. Emergency construction type classrooms and train- 
ing facilties: 
53 classroom buildings, type S—1, 2,000 square feet, at 


SG.00 per. eauare fot... 2 Ss $662, 500 
100-point rifle firing range-_.___.___-_.-___________ 180, C00 
50-point 45-caliber sub-machine gun range___-_______ 5, 000 
40-point 1,000-foot target range___________________- 60, 000 
Move target range. os ee 16, 000 
Ne aise 20, 000 
eID Ts cienhasemadanchencienat 100, 600 
Field target range, machine gun______-_____________ 20, 000 
4 hand-grenade ranges, 6_.....-._-.-.._._-___-__-_- 32, 000 
Denne PONMOUN. se ee ee ek 16, 000 
ee ee oe ceekin 12, 000 
Ea EERE ae a eT ae oO ee 40, 000 
oc eceerunentategiunusucnac 36, 000 
REDRESS, SNARE it ee 20, 000 
3 bayonet-assault courses___..__-.-.__________-_ REE 6, 000 
3 12-lane obstacle courses_______ Ee ea ae iat as 54, 000 
= gaene Gpetacie courses. =.= 27, 000 
11 machine gun instruction courses____.-___-_-___-~- 33, 000 
REISE ARs EOE el egEENe ean 10, 200 

Sen ART eee 1, 349, 700 


ANNEX C.— Detail of essential facilities in magazine area 


Project A 605-79. Construct facilities in magazine area: 


4,500 linear feet railroad spur at $10.70 per linear foot____-_-- $48, 100 
Storage building, 400 square feet at $12.50 per square foot______ 5, 400 


Lighting system, 4,500 linear feet overhead: lines, at $1.00 per 
iinear foot; 15 street lights, at $100, and interior armored 





lighting fixtures and wiring for 12 magazines, at $3,500 each— 48, 000 
ete) MOREE PEO 4 a 101, 500 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. Where is Fort Ord with respect to the location of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles? Is it between the two? 

Colonel Baker. Fort Ord is near Monterey. That is a little over 
100 miles from San Francisco and somewhere around 400 miles from 
Los Angeles. It is a good third or quarter of the way between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, right on the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Manion. What is it used for now? 

Colonel Baxer. It is an Infantry division training center. It was 
activated during World War I and reactivated in 1933 as an Artillery 
center and is now going full blast as a training center for Infantry 
troops. 

Mr. Manon. You seem to follow the same pattern here that you 
have at Fort Lewis, generally speaking. 

Colonel Baker. Yes. This, as Fort Lewis, is one of the posts desig- 
nated as a permanent post for the peacetime Army. 


PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Manon. At the Presidio of San Francisco headquarters you 
want $70,000. 
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Colonel Baxer. Yes, sir. We are using every building we have 
there, and we have certain Army-wide schools training for antiair- 
craft artillery; so that we are asking for three classrooms. 

Permanent barracks to accommodate 4,188 enlisted personnel and 
temporary barracks for an additional 2,333 men are available. These 
are barely adequate for troops scheduled for this station. Dependent 
housing 1s inadequate. Supporting facilities are generally adequate, 
although there are some serious deficiencies. An aircraft-maintenance 
hangar is needed at Crissy Field, and an incinerator has been needed 
for some time. Classrooms are not available for the Army area 
schools and the usual troop instruction which is conducted at the 
station. One small pistol range and a 200-yard rifle range are avail- 
able. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction project is authorized by H. R. 4914: 
AS, RN it nn nee necro $70, 200 


The project is for the construction of three emergency-type class- 
rooms at a unit cost of $23,400. The buildings are to be of wood frame 
construction. The facilities at the presidio are taxed to their limit 
at the present time. Classrooms are required for chemical, radiolog- 
ical, and biological classes which must be conducted for the Sixth 
Army Area. In addition, the arrival of antiaircraft battalions at the 
station makes necessary adequate classrooms for the training and in- 
struction of the personnel. No suitable facilities for these purposes 
are now available. All other buildings are being utilized for other 
purposes. 

Camp San Luts Ostspo, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. At Camp San Luis Obispo, you want $601,000. Give 
us a statement about that installation, please. 

Colonel Baker. San Luis Obispo is near the town of San Luis 
Obispo, which is down in southern California. That was used during 
World War II an an Infantry division training center. It is the 
California National Guard camp, and it reverted to the State of Cali- 
fornia at the end of World War II. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the full information in regard to that require- 
ment. 

Colonel Baker. When rehabilitation is completed, facilities at Camp 
San Luis Obispo will be generally adequate for its mission. Tempo- 
rary barracks—hutments—can accommodate 10,000 enlisted personnel. 
BOQ spaces and a few family quarters are available. Warehouses, 
messes, latrines, post-engineer facilities, and automotive repair shops 
are available. A 500-bed hospital is to be rehabilitated and activated 
to the extent necessary. Utilities are in place. Ranges and training 
areas are generally satisfactory. Special shops and technical equip- 
ment will have to be installed for the specialized type of training and 
instruction to be given at the station. Camp San Luis Obispo will 
receive some logistical support from the nearby stations of Camp 
Cooke and Camp Roberts. For instance, although the station has a 
laundry building, it does not have any equipment. It is not proposed 
to reestablish a laundry there but to base it on Camp Roberts for 
laundry service. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction project is authorized by H. R. 4914: 
A616-2. Classrooms and tr aining facilities, emergency type, $601,- 
100: When the proposed occupancy of Camp San Luis Obispo is com- 
pleted within the next few months, it will be a highly specialized 
training center, preparing Signal Corps units and individuals to oper- 
ate and maintain the complex technical equipment with which the 
Signal Corps and other communications units are now equipped. 
There will be Signal Corps units in training, a Signal Corps replace- 
ment training center, and a Signal Corps School. ‘In addition to con- 
siderable military training for which ranges and training sites are 
necessary, a large percentage of the time of the trainees, instructors 
and units will be taken up with classroom and shop work. * The spe- 
cific emergency-type construction items proposed are as follows: 


22 Signal Corps School classrooms (RE-1), at $13,400 ___.-_--- $294, 800 
20 classroom (S-1) buildings for Signal Riinnictaicaians Training Center, 


(a ee ean a aol, ia SN A Re pe aS 250, 000 
Targets for machine-gun, 1,000-inch range () haven niAG 2 igh eS Riedel 2, 500 
Rifle-grenade course; 2 at $8,000_..._..____________._______________ 16, 000 
I oR a i eal a ee 18 000 
RSI AG REI RG LONE PCC RRS Oe TOE wipiatap Raita spit a 19, 800 

Ae As Sat PR A ane Lh ARETE CET Pe ae OA aah Le Nn Ce 601, 100 


The Signal Corps School to be established on the west coast at 
Camp San Luis Obispo will have 1,200 students. They will receive 
instruction in a variety of subjects, such as radio repairmen, high- 
speed radio operators, radar repairmen, cry ptographic technicians, and 
power-equipment operators, which will require an average of approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the students’ time in indoor or classroom instrue- 
tion. The use of movies, charts, mock-ups, and so forth, are required 
in some of the instruction, Some classrooms require especially in- 
stalled Signal Corps equipment on which to conduct instruction and 
practical ‘application. Experience with a similar school at Camp 
Gordon indicates that the size of classes and groupments therein and 
the subjects taught require an average of 60 square feet of classroom 
space per student, or a total of 72,000 square feet. A total of 45,000 
square feet of space, or about 60 percent of that required, is proposed 
at this time. 

The Signal Corps replacement-training center is intended to have 
an average of 2,000 trainees rec elving gener al military training and 
spec ialized Signal Corps training in certain phases of Signal Corps 
work so as to supply the replacements needed by Signal units in the 
Army. The experience of the Signal Corps is that 40 bawere feet per 
man of classroom space is needed at an RTC, or, for Camp San Luis 
Obispo, a total of 80,000 square feet. It is proposed to provide 50 
percent of this, or 40,000 square feet, in 20 classrooms of 2,000 square 
feet each. 

The proposed classrooms for the R’ TC as well as those for the Signal 
School will also be utilized by the Signal Corps units, both General 
Reserve and school troops, which will be stationed at Camp San Luis 
Obispo, for training or to operate the school and training center. Such 
units require about 20 square feet per man of classroom space. Since 
units totaling 5.000 troops are to be stationed at the Signal Center, an 
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additional 100,000 square feet of classrooms are needed and will have 
to be improvised. 

The trainees and the units at the Signal Corps Training Center 
have prescribed military subjects which are part of their training. 
The additional ranges and training areas proposed for construction 
are required to enable them to carry out the prescribed training 
program. 


Camp SronemMAn, Catir. 


Mr. Manon. Camp Stoneman, Calif. Here you are requesting 
$516,000. Will you give us a statement about it, please, Colonel / 

Colonel Baker. Yes. 

As a staging area, the station serves both the Army and the Air 
Force. It operates a personnel center, to include a replacement center 
which processes some 16,900 replacements per month and a separation 
and reassignment center handling approximately 12,700 reassignees 
and 1,500 separatees per month. It also provides for the command, 
operation, training, medical care, servicing and supply of these casuals 
passing through the port, 1,034 General Reserve troops and supporting 
post personnel. 

Temporary barracks constructed in 1942 provide spaces for 15,517 
enlisted men. They are insuflicient adequately to care for peak loads 
through the port. Supporting facilities are generally adequate for 
the barracks spaces available, but there are serious deficiencies. There 
are rifle and pistol ranges and certain facilities for preembarkation 
training barracks, recreational, processing, and supporting facilities 
are utilized to their maximum capacity in carrying out the mission of 
the station. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction project is authorized by H. R. 4914: 

A607-14. Laundry, 10,000-man capacity, emergency-type, L-1, 
28,200 square feet at $12.30 per square foot, $516,000: The laundry 
building will be of wood frame construction. The cost estimate for 
this type of building, properly equipped, is the amount authorized. 

There is no laundry at Camp Stoneman at the present time. Letter- 
man Army Hospital in San Francisco and McClellan Air Force 
Base are furnishing laundry service now, but they require 10 days 
for processing. It is essential that a laundry for a staging area 
furnish faster service, as the separatees, reassignees, and other casuals 
require this service due to the short stay at the station. Troops re- 
turning from Korea are required to enter and be out of this station 
in 48 hours. Four days only are allowed for processing individuals 
for oversea assignment. The laundries operated by the Navy and 
Air Force in the near vicinity have given notice that they cannot take 
the Camp Stoneman load after November 1, 1951, due to the expansion 
and increased load at their own installations. Civilian laundry serv- 
ice has not kept pace with the increase in population in this area, so 
that laundry facilities in the local community are presently inadequate 
for the civilian population. Stoneman is a staging area for the port 
of San Francisco, the port of embarkation through which all troops 
pass that go in and out. It is a mobilization type of camp. 
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LAUNDRY PLANT 


Mr. Manion. I note you want a laundry and a dry-cleaning plant. 

Colonel Baker. Yes, a laundry only. 

Mr. Manon. There are a lot of Chinese in San Francisco in the 
laundry business. 

Colonel Baker. There is no laundry service there; and troops com- 
ing in for 48 hours or 4 days cannot get laundry service there. The 
civilian community cannot supply service. They have tried to get 
it, and they say they cannot supply it. 

The adjacent Army, Navy, and Air Force posts cannot supply the 
service; so, we do consider that one laundry as being essential. 


Came Wurtrr, Orec. 


Mr. Manon. The next project is Camp White, Oreg., where you 
are asking for $11 million. Will you give us a statement about Camp 
White, Colonel? 

Colonel Baker. Yes. 

There are no barracks or the normal supporting facilities remaining 
now at the site of World War II Camp White. The 500-bed station 
hospital remains but is under operation by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. A few miscellaneous buildings are being used by the Oregon 
National Guard. <A branch railroad from the Southern Pacific main 
line runs through the camp site to the Sugar Pine White Lumber Co., 
which is on part of the former camp site. The underground utility 
systems and roads of the former cantonment area are still in reason- 
ably good condition but would require general rehabilitation and 
expansion. ‘The sewage-disposal plant is now operated by the city of 
Medford. Small-arms and artillery ranges are intact on privately 
owned property. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction projects are authorized by H. R. 4914: 
(a) Land acquisition 
A617-47. Land acquisition (80,000 acres) —~-____--- Eloasia omar panic uneage ieee $4,000,000 


Some 105,000 acres of land will be required for the camp site, train- 
ing areas, ranges, terrain for manuevers and other facilities needed for 
an Infantry division-training site. The range of modern weapons re- 
quires extensive safety areas. Combat problems and maneuvers neces- 
sitate large areas of varied terrain. Some 25,000 acres under control 
of State and Federal agencies can be acquired. Some 80,000 acres of 
now privately owned land will be necessary to complete the division- 
training center. It is estimated that it will be necessary to pay an 
average of $50 per acre for this land. 


(b). Rehabilitation of existing facilities 


A617-49. Rehabilitation of utilities systems__...._-_--_-__ eke te $4, 290, 000 
A617-50. Rehabilitation of roads_._..-_..-.-_.__________- Beales 190, 000 
A617-51. Rehabilitation of rail spurs____._._--..___------------_- 2 629, 600 
A617-62. Rehabilitation of fuel tanks, underground___________-___ 3, 200 

em eee RENT EAT Se Se ipee loca ene meepee SNE ase See ye 5, 120, 800 


$9249—51—pt. 1 


800 


When the camp was dismantled and sold by the War Assets Admin- 
istration after World War II, practically all of the buildings were dis- 
posed of, but the underground utilities, consisting of sewers, water- 
distribution system, gas mains, and fuel tanks were left in place, and 
some of the electrical distribution system remains. These utilities 
are generally in fairly good shape, but to be salvaged for active use 
again will require extensive rehabilitation and testing. They can be 
put into operation at a saving to the Government and with the use of 
much less critical material than would be required by new construction 
of the systems. 


(c) New construction (emergency type) 


AGI7-—G2: Station theadeuarters (A-G6)..........-...- +... $38, 000 
A617-53. Quartermaster office (A-6) (38)---------------------_ S 114, 000 
A617-32. Finance office (F-1)----- A aise SN Sonesta WE Some tees Meee te res 41, 200 
A617—54. Post engineer office (A—6)__- eS pee Mente he ET RS 38, 000 
BO eat a SEPT A AA EI AAS WR Te 2 ME eee icc 19, 300 
A617—56. Post engineer utility shop (SH-1)_------------.-__-_____- 37, 800 
AGiT-O1. Bite Wath AP S-S) ise a lad 31, 500 
A617-42. Telephone and telegraph building___.-----------__--_-__- 27, 300 
A617-58. Motor repair shop (SH-11) (3)------------~--_-- PR A 2 117, 900 
A617-59. Oilhouse (OH-1) (3) ~~~ ---- RA om Pe IE ct te a Si lle 7, 200 
AGViI-BGr Geoase rack (GR-1)' (6) oii eas 10, 800 
A617-60. Wash platform (P-J) (12)---------~.------~--.-------_- 22, 800 
. ABIT-OL siepatcher Bouse (DB —1) oie eh enero ic kwu nen’ 1, 800 
Pa mace « Ue, I ca ie ectege tb ond 1, 800 
A617-63. Warehouses, noninsulated (WH-2)____--_--__----_-_______ 1, 030, 000 
A617—24. Cold storage and meat cuttery (CS—-2)_ ~_------_-_--______ 525,500 
A617-64. Mess, station complement 400-man (M-2) (2)----_--_--_-__ 99, 600 
eo 1 OE ae eae: Se ite aiy cre RE TR 2, 164, 5 


The establishment in an operating condition of a large training 
camp, such as an Infantry Division, will be greatly expedited by hav- 
ing certain facilities ready for use beforehand. . The railhead facili- 
ties, such as will be provided by the above new construction and the 
rehabilitation of the old utility systems, will provide for the rapid 
build-up of the necessary station complement, the storage of food and 
supplies and the minimum service elements necessary to support imme- 
diately a tent-camp installation. They will also provide for the sup- 
port of the district engineer and contractors in case of quick construc- 
tion of a site facility installation or emergency-type camp. The ini- 
tial construction and rehabilitation proposed can be done now with 
much less impact on the critical labor and materials markets than if de- 
layed until the immediate need for the facilities is upon us in case of 
full mobilization. Viewed as insurance against the day of emergency 
and mobilization of our full strength, the proposed investment in 
this railhead camp will pay immense dividends in time and money. 
Camp White was a World War II Infantry training center, and was 
almost completely demolished after the war. 

The hospital, which remains, was turned over to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Most of the underground facilities are in existence 
and are in fairly good shape. The above-ground facilities were dis- 
posed of. We consider we have an investment there of several mil- 
lions of dollars, and we propose to use it as a railhead comp, where 
we would rehabilitate the utility system, build up a few things where 
needed. 
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Mr. Manon. We observe your presentation and breakdown of 
requirements seem to be somewhat typical of the requirements in 
other areas, and you are just taking a bite, so to speak, and a much 
larger project will have to be initiated in the event of war. 

Colonel Baker. That is correct. 


Yuma Tersr Station, Arizona 


4 Mr. Manon. The next request is for the test station at Yuma, Ariz... 
where you are requesting $1,796,200. Will you give us a little state- 
1 ment of the Yuma project? It is research and development testing 
facilities ¢ 

Colonel Baker. Yes, 

There are presently temporary-type barracks to accommodate 498 
men, 36 sets of concrete quarters, most of which are of necessity being 
used as administrative and test buildings, 30 bachelor officers’ quarters. 
spaces, a headquarters, mess and other miscellaneous buildings. De- 
pendent housing is inadequate. No training facilities exist and none 
is required. Testing facilities are being developed and improvised 
by the various testing agencies (Army Field Forces and technical 
services). The vast desert area itself is the main testing facility and 
the reason for locating the test station at this site. 


BS at 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following construction project, is authorized by H. R. 4914: 
A615-1. Research and development testing facilities, $1,796,200: 
Additional facilities which do not presently exist are definitely re- 
quired in order to conduct the testing programs contemplated for the 

hot desert areas at Yuma. Because of the necessity for beginning 
immediate operations, activities are being conducted and personnel 
a housed under tentage. Facilities have been improvised and the max- 
4 imum use is now being made of the existing buildings, utilities and 
other existing facilities. The housing and administration of the 648 
personnel, military and civilian, engaged in the test programs, in fur- 
nishing station support and in caring for and repairing the necessary 
equipment and vehicles, require a certain minimum of new construe- 
tion for year-round, efficient operation. Additional barracks, shops, 
= warehouses, and administration buildings are needed. The utility 
| 4 systems must be extended and a few supporting facilities such as a 
| f 4 cold-storage plant, recreation building, dispensary, guardhouse, and 
kd bachelor officers’ quarters are urgently needed. The items proposed 
for construction and for which funds are requested are: 
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Modified-emergency-type construction vehicle shops (SH 11), 10, 
at $25,000 

Dispensary, special with 10 beds 

Extension of utility systems estou 

80 enlisted men’s barracks (BK 1), 4, at $77,400 

Ordnance office and supply, 4,000 square feet (A 4) 

Ordnance shops, 9,600 square feet (SH 14) 

Ordnance magazines, 3,200 square feet, above ground_ = 

Ordnance hardstands, 2,778 square yards, at $4.50 per square yard____ 

Ser warehouse, office and sales store, 8,000 square feet 
( 3) 

Quartermaster cold storage, 1,800 square feet (addition) 

Gas station and fuel storage (9S—1 with 200,000 gallons and KS) -_--_- 

Transportation office and storage, 4,000 square feet (A 5) 

Transportation repair shop, 4,000 square feet (SH 12) 

Transportation hardstands, 4,445 square yards at $4,50 per square 
yard 

Recreation building, 8,800 square feet (RE 2) 

Signal photo lab, 3,750 square feet (TT 2) 

Provost arshal Administration and supply, 1,750 square feet (A 3)__-~ 

suardhouse, 3-cell, 10-man, 2,750 square feet (A 4) 

Post engineer Administration, 2,000 square feet (A 3) 

Post engineer warehouse and shops, 8,000 square feet (SH 3) 

Post engineer heavy equipment shops, 4,000 square feet (SH 12)_-_~- 

Fire station, 2,980 square feet (FS 1) 

Bachelor officers’ quarters, 25-man (Q 1) 

Addition to Substation 

Increased transformer capacity 




















Total 1, 796, 200 

The above listed items are needed by the testing agencies and for 
normal station support to those agencies. All construction will be 
of the modified-emergency type. 

The shops are for repair and maintenance of vehicles and equip- 
ment, which are bein tested to determine weaknesses and in many cases 
to breakdown. In addition all equipment will receive more severe 
treatment under the conditions of heat, rough terrain, cross-country 
use and subjection to the sand and lava dust of the desert. 

An improvised dispensary is now in use. A dispensary of the type 
proposed is necessary in connection with medical tests and normal 
medical care. The station proper is 35 miles from Yuma and tests 
will be conducted over hundreds of square miles of desert terrain. 

Five temporary barracks now exist at the station. Four additional 
80-man barracks are needed in order to accommodate approximately 
800 men. 

An additional 25-man bachelor officers’ quarters is required to pro- 
vide housing for officers and civilian technicians. 

There are now no adequate ordnance offices, shops, hardstands, or 
magazines. The ordnance programs involve the testing of tanks, 
vehicles, weapons, ammunition, fuels, and lubricants. These facili- 
ties must be provided by new construction. 

A Quartermaster warehouse, office, and sales store are required for 
normal support to the permanent and temporary personnel at the 
station. None exist now. Existing cold-storage facilities are inade- 
. quate, so that an addition to the plant is essential to provide sufficient 
‘apacity for the storage and preservation of food in the hot desert 
climate existing there. 

Gasoline, fuel, and lubricants are now stored in the open in drums. 
A gas station and fuel storage are required. 
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Transportation Corps shops, offices, and hardstands are required in 
connection with tests and normal station support. 

There are now no recreation buildings for the station personnel. 
One is provided in the proposed construction program. 

A signal photographic laboratory is necessary in connection with 
the extensive testing programs of the different agencies and adequate 
facilities therefor should be provided. 

The provost marshal activities should be provided for by the con- 
struction of the necessary office and supply building and a small 10- 
man guardhouse. None exist now. 

There are now no post engineer facilities. A set of dependents’ 
quarters is used as an office. Maintenance shops and heavy equipment 
shops do not exist and facilities are now merely improvised. In 
view of the extensive areas which will be encompassed in the station 
and over which testing will be conducted, the post engineer load will 
be much heavier than in the normal post of the same population. 
Provision of adequate office space, warehousing, and shops is contem- 
plated in the proposed construction project. 

There is now no fire station at this post. It is beyond normal sup- 
porting distance from the closest civilian fire department. In view 
of the temporary type of construction in the area, the large tent camps 
and a 0 equipment, a fire department is essential. At present 
the fire trucks stand in the open and a set of dependents’ quarters 
is used as an office and quarters for the firemen. A firse station is pro- 
posed, 

In order to provide the need for additional power and carry all 
utilities to the proposed new construction and testing facilities, an 
addition to the power substation, increasing the transformer capacity 





























3 and a general extension of the utility systems will be required. 
d The items proposed for construction are considered the minimum, 
reasonably balanced, supporting facilities required to enable the ex- 
tensive desert testing programs of the research and development 
B agencies to proceeding according to plan. The importance of these 
l programs to the armed services cannot be overemphasized in view of 
S the procurement necessary under the current defense program. 
1 CLIMATIC ADVANTAGE FOR TESTING 
v 
"a The Technical Services of the Army Field Forces are developing 
7 : equipment and tests under varying conditions. Yuma was found 
q to be one of the finest places for making such tests in getting real 
r q desert hot-weather tests. 
3 a Mr. Manon. I do not suppose you have any difficulty in finding hot 
1 4 weather at Yuma, if you are in the humor for it. 
You have given a breakdown of the requirements. 
or ‘ Colonel Baker. Yes. 
le ) Mr. Manon. This would be used to a large extent in the event of 
e- 4 an all-out emergency ? 
it 4 Colonel Baxer. Yes. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel. 
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SepreMBer 21, 1951. 
Unrrep Sratres Minrrary ACADEMY 


WITNESS 


COL. DONALD PHELAN, POST ENGINEER 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Phelan, do you have a general statement you 
wish to make covering the request for the appropriation for the 
United States Military Academy ? 

Colonel Puritan. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I might say, that after the dirty linen which we have 
seen exhibited at West Point, it is perfectly logical that a request 
should be made for a new laundry. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Tell us about your requirements. 

Colonel PHetan. I am Col. Donald Phelan, engineer, United States 
Military Academy. 

The Academy, as you know, is located on the west bank of the 
Hudson River, and I think everybody knows about its location and 
its general mission, which is to train cadets for careers as officers in 
the Army. 

The Government has presently invested in excess of $45 million, 
and the estimated replacement of that investment will be around 
$130 million. 


LAUNDRY 


The two items which we have requested are first, a laundry required 
to replace an old laundry which is now 22 years old, and is inadequate 
to take care of the present load of the post. Even by the installation 
of new equipment the building itself is not designed in such a way 
as to be adapted to the installation of new equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Is this for a building or for machinery ? 

Colonel Puexan. It is for both, and such equipment as can be used 
that is now in use in the present laundry will be used. 

Mr. Manon. Here again it would appear that to some extent the 
Armed Forces have taken advantage of the emergency situation to get 
a project which probably has been desired for a long time, but which 
has probably been “X’ed” out by the budget officer or by the Bureau 
of the Budget heretofore. 

Colonel Puritan. We have simply reached it on our priority list 
at this time. 

Mr. Manon. West Point has been asking for a laundry for a long 
time, has it not? 

Colonel Puenan. It has been in the program for 5 years, but we 
have not come down to it in the priority list, until this year. 

The present laundry has not been adequate to meet the demand for 
some time. It is capable of handling and is designed to handle 40,000 
pounds per week, and it has handled as much as 69,000 pounds and 
it should be prepared to handle up to 125,000. 
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The answer is that everybody is restricted in the amount of laundry 
service, with the result that the standard of uniform cleanliness is 
lower than it should be. 

Mr. Manon. It is not practical to send large quantities of laundry 
into other areas ¢ 

Colonel Puetan. That has been very carefully investigated; it 
has been found impossible in New York City to obtain anybody who is 
willing to render the required service. 


VISIT TO EXISTING LAUNDRY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, we were discussing a while ago the ques- 
tion of laundries. You visited the Academy not so long ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a member of the Board of Visitors in March or 
April we did go into the matter of the laundry at West Point, from the 
ground up. Representative Lucas, of Texas, was one member, and 
in his precongressional days he had had quite an experience with 
laundries. 

We went through the entire establishment and we found the present 
set-up is completely inadequate; the machinery is pretty badly shot, 
and the location of the laundry creates a problem of traffic congestion. 

The new location will be away from the congested area of West 
Point. As a matter of fact, this building was not originally set up 
for a laundry, and for years they have needed to get a laundry 
properly equipped, with proper units. It creates difficulty in handling 
the materials coming in. The whole set-up is not good. 

We went through the figures and they seem to be reasonable. We 
were told, and I think Mr. Lucas would agree, that they have pretty 
well justified the expenditure. 

It would make accessible to West Point space now in the build- 
ing which could be beneficially used and make unnecessary another 
structure for some other academic work. ; 

I was skeptical, as I am of many other things, but I will say quite 
frankly that they convinced all the rest of the members very easily, 
and finally convinced me. 


REHABILITATION OF WATER SYSTEM 


Mr. Manion. Colonel Phelan, you had one other project ? 

Colonel PHeian. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Of rehabilitation. Tell us about it. 

Colonel Puetan, Yes. Construction of a new intake well, a frost- 
proof pumping station, adequate filtering equipment, fire hydrants, 
and an underground water distribution system is required at a cost 
of $178,000. 

The existing water supply system, a temporary installation, was 
constructed during World War II with such material as was avail- 
able at that time. This system does not provide adequate water for 
fire protection or domestic use, nor can it be used for fire protection at 
all in the winter because the old wrought-iron and steel pipe that was 
used was laid above ground. Water for drinking and cooking is now 
hauled in tank trailers from the post due to very unsatisfactory taste, 
odor, and color conditions in the unfiltered supply. 
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TacticaL FAcILities 


Mr. Manon. Who is going to tell us about the next item? 

Colonel CarpweELL. I will speak on it. The tactical posts on page 
233, $50 million has been authorized by Public Law 980 of the Eighty- 
first Congress and $5 million was appropriated in the last fiscal year. 

We are asking for $20 additional, or half of the total that has been 
authorized. 

The purpose of this money is to be used to establish antiaircraft 
posts around the important cities of the United States. 

The tactical posts consist of renting or obtaining land big enough 
to establish one battalion, and the facilities which are required for 
a battalion to live there under tents, or in the event the battalion has 
to live there all the time to provide the alternative structure. 


Wuerry Acr Famity Hovustne 


Mr. Manon. Is that all, Colonel Carter ? 

Colonel Carrer. We have one more item in this book, on page 
233-A. 

Mr. Manon. What do you need this money for, Colonel Carter? 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Chairman, an item of $3,850,000 for Wherry 
housing costs appears on page 233-A of the justification book. This 
is the portion of the $5 million being requested for implementation 
of section 505 of the Authorization Act which applies to field force 
stations. These funds may be expended only when the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Federal Housing Commissioner, 
determines that such housing projects should be constructed and that 


the — is essential to the construction of satisfactory hous- 


ing. The maximum amount authorized for any one unit is $1,500, 
while the average must not exceed $1,000. The money may be used 
only for purchase of land, utilities, or for preparation of the site of 
the project. ~ 

The Army has produced 13,809 units of family housing under the 
provisions of Public Law 211, Eighty-first Congress, as amended by 
Public Law 498, Eighty-first Congress. The remaining total require- 
ment is 29,000 units. It is felt that an additional 11,235 units may 
be realized within the next 2 years. In many areas, it will be possible 
to construct housing on Government-owned land without using this 
fund. In some low-cost areas, it will be possible to construct housing 
of a satisfactory type without recourse to this fund. In other areas, 
it will be necessary to subsidize the construction to obtain a usable 
house. The exact location of the spots where this money will be 
needed cannot be determined at this time. After the design of the 
projects to minimum sizes has been completed, and the estimates have 
been made, the need for this money will become evident. In such 
cases, the matter will be referred to the Secretary of Defense, and 
after clearance with the Federal Housing Commissioner, the funds 
will be released to be applied. 

This item appears again on page 1012—A of the justification book in 
the amount of $1,150,000, for technical service stations to make up the 
total request of $5,000,000. 

The housing produced by Public Law 211, Eighty-first Congress, 
and which will be produced by Public Law 139, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, is of very modest size. The averages are running 670 square 
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feet for one bedroom; 900 square feet for two bedrooms; and 1,125 
square feet for three bedrooms. I wish to emphasize that this money 
will not be used to increase these sizes, but to maintain them if we can. 
Construction costs have risen to the point where it is very difficult to 
build any sort of row house, flat, or apartment for the $8,100 average 
as set up in Public Law 211, Eighty-first Congress. This money is 
absolutely necessary if we are to continue our Wherry housing 
program. 

Mr. Rizxy. When this Wherry housing is completed, will it release 
barracks now used as housing facilities / 

Colonel Carrer. No. 
SepreMBeER 20, 1951. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE FACILITIES 
OrDNANCE Corps CONSTRUCTION 
WITNESSES 


H. D. VAN KUREN, CHIEF, INSTALLATIONS BRANCH, ORDNANCE 
CORPS 

COL. J. E. DIEFENDORF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

P. S. WHITTLESEY, CONSTRUCTION SECTION, FACILITIES BRANCH, 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 





Colonel Carpweti. The next is book No. 2, which leads off with 
“Ordnance.” 

Mr. Manon. Who is going to present this item? 

Colonel Carpwetit. Mr. Van Kuren. 


BACKGROUND OF PRINCIPAL WITNESS 






Mr. Manion. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 
Mr. Van Kvuren. I am H. D. Van Kuren, Office of the Chief of 





Ordnance. 
4 Mr. Manon. What is your job? 
; q Mr. Van Kuren. I am chief of the Installations Branch of the 
E Ordnance Corps, which handles the chief of ordnance construction 
E requirements, requirements for maintenance of facilities, activations 
' 3 and inactivations of installations, et cetera. 
> q Mr. Manon. How long have you been in this field of operation ? 
d 4 Mr. Van Kuren. In this field about 6 years with the Ordnance 
: % a 
Mr. Manon. Are you an engineer ? 
. Mr. Van Kuren. No. 
, Mr. Manon. You had a big set-up during World War II. A lot 
i of it was declared surplus, and some of it was disposed of, and some 
: of it has been in standby. 
Mr. Van Kuren. Yes. 
a] ie - . “EEN 
“ TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. Manon. Book No. 2 has been presented to the committee, which 
ds 


contains an over-all request of $439,000,000. 
Colonel Carpwetu. That is not all for Ordnance. 
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Mr. Van Koren. No; that includes all the technical services. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. For Ordnace, which we see in the next line, $127 
million. 

Mr, Van Koren. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You are to speak with reference to more than one- 
fourth of this over-all sum ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes. I have with me people from each of the 
operating divisions who are in technically responsible positions with 
reapers to the program and will be in position to answer any highly 
technical questions. 


SUMMARY OF ORDNANCE CORPS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We have in this book before us a list of the Ordnance 
projects, installations, and so on, running all the way from Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds in Maryland, to the Wingate Ordnance Depot in 
New Mexico. Can that list go in the record ? 

Mr. Van Karen. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. It will be placed in the record. What 
about the figures; can they go in the record ? 

Mr. Van Karen. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. They give the over-all financial requirements. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Ordnance Corps—Appropriation Fiscal Year 1952 
Total__ Se) SE Ge Pe CEN 1 CDS 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md__.—_----_-~- Bind Y, 547, 000 
Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala__- Se 11, 182, 000 


Augusta Arsenal, Ga_____- am: 5O, 000 
Benicia Arsenal, Calif.....__- phe wits ia aie 5, 045, 000 
Black Hills Ordnance Depot, S. Dak _ ~~ ~---~-~- 425, 300 
Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Ky__-_----__-- 5, 427, 100 
California Institute of Technology, Calif : 1, 453, 030 
Detroit Arsenal, Mich_- 7, 859, 000 
Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio__- 3, 015, 800 
Frankford “Arsenal, Pa________-_--_- 8, 233, 700 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pa 11, 007, 300 
Milian Arsenal, Tenn 116, 000 
Mt. Rainier Ordnance Depot, Wash ! 4, 435, 200 
Muroe Air Force Base, Calif 105, 000 
Navajo Ordnance Depot, Ariz___- : 656, 000 
Picatinny Arsenal, N. J 926, 000 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo__-_--_.--_-~-- SA Fee: EDEN RPP os aoe 4, 500, 000 
Raritan Arsenal, N. J. ___--- ; ; 3, 329, 000 
Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio : 425, 000 
Red River Arsenal, Tex___--___- 10, 198, 900 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala 

Rock Island Arsenal, Il_- 404, 900 
Rossford Ordnance Depot, Ohio , 8, 313, 583 
Savanna Ordnance Depot, Tll___- 1, 480, 000 
Seneca Ordnance Depot, N. Y 619, 600 
Sierra Ordnance Depot, Calif__ 1, 293, 000 
Sioux Ordnance Depot, Nebr ; 809, 100 
Springfield Armory, Mass i 310, 000 
Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, Ind 756, 800 
Tooele Ordnance Depot, Utah 4, 232, 600 
Umatilla Ordnance Depot Ore 407, 000 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y 275, 500 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex 6, 893, 500 
Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex 3, 299,000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. There is nothing in these pages that would indicate 
why you need these specific sums enumerated. Do you have an 
over-all statement about this request ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes; I havea prepared statement about the generai 
program. 

r. Manon. Very well, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, in presenting our cur- 
rent construction requirements for your consideration, Ordnance comes 
before you while it 1s facing its largest task since the all-out procure- 
ment and production days of World War II. From the standpoint of 
the ordnance installation, the impact of the program inaugurated in fis- 
val year 1951 is just beginning to be felt. Before the end of fiscal year 
1952 the flood of weapons, ammunition, and equipment rolling off the 
production lines will have reached proportions far beyond the capacity 
of the present ordnance facilities to properly ‘receive, store, and 
maintain. 

Although the figures are not new to the members of this committee, 
I would like to summarize briefly the Ordnance program for fisea] 
year 1952. Available for obligation and /or expenditure in the current 
fiscal year is a grand total of some $26.2 billion. Fifteen and five- 
tenths billions of this is expected from 1952 appropriations, including 
work programed for Navy, Air Force, Foreign Aid, and others, and 
ten and seven-tenths billions is carry-over of unexpended balances. 
This large carry-over is due mainly to the fact that obligations incurred 
in fiscal year 1951 consisted largely of letter orders, contracts, ap- 
proved projects and other obligating media, with actual deliveries of 
most matériel in fiscal year 1952. This fact serves to emphasize that 
the impact of deliveries first assumes major significance in this fiseal 
year. 

I need not go into the details of this vast program, since the varrous 
elements of Ordnance procurement, production, research, and develop- 
ment, receipt, storage and preservation of ordnance matériel and the 
training of military and civilian technicians have but recently been 
reviewed by this committee. Nor need we discuss facilities require- 
ments of the Government-owned, contractor-operated plants and 
works, since these are inclined in the expediting production estimates 
already presented for your review. We are here today to present and 
explain the immediate facilities requirements at 25 ordnance depots, 
8 permanent arsenals, 2 proving grounds, and 3 separate research and 
development establishments. 

Ordnance emerged from World War II with the largest facilities 
establishment in its history. To a major extent, these facilities are 
intact today, although sizable depot installations passed from Ord- 
nance control during the period since VJ-day. We relinquished these 
installations in an effort to effect the utmost possible economies and 
consolidate our establishment within the capabilities of severely limited 
funds and personnel for depot operations. In many instances, the 
facilities remained in use by defense agencies, as in the case of Stockton 
Ordnance Depot, now a part of Sharpe General Depot, and Nanse- 
mond Ordnance Depot, now in use by the Marine Corps. 
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But at no time were the ordnance installations geared to the task 
with which we are now faced. In World War II, it is-true, we were 
supporting a much larger military force than we are today. But con- 
sider the differences in the supply situation alone. During the war our 
depots were designed primarily to supply the day-to-day issue require- 
ments of troop units being activated and trained within the continental 
United States and departing for the combat zone as soon as they could 
be readied for overseas movement. Weapons, vehicles, supplies, and 
ammunition rolling off the production lines were, for the most part, 
shipped directly to ports and on to the theater of operations, or directly 
to newly activated troop units without being handled in zone of 
interior depots at all. A global war was consuming the products of 
our manufacture at a prodigious rate. 

Today we have an entirely different problem. Once again ordnance 
matériel is beginning to flow from production facilities, but we no 
longer have a global war nor an all-out troop mobilization to consume 
these products as delivered. Under approved logistical plans we must 
build up large reserves of ordnance equipment, supplies, and ammuni- 
tion to assure that the rapid mobilization of troop units in the initial 
stages of an all-out war effort will have modern vehicles and weapons 
with which to move and fight. We must be able to sustain this initial 
force, under combat conditions, until the industrial potential of this 
Nation is able to catch up with the mounting tempo of total war. For 
this level of logistical operation, the depot facilities remaining from 
World War II are woefully inadequate. 

Let us recall, also, that many of the ordnance facilities built during 
World War II were of temporary construction, using the substitute 
materials and construction standards appropriate for a useful life of 
as short as 5 years. To the maximum extent, maintenance of facilities 
was discontinued during the war years, to devote every available re- 
source to the defeat of the Axis powers. A large backlog of unaccom- 
plished deferred maintenance projects has existed since the end of the 
war, but neither the funds nor the personnel to accomplish this work 
were available. In many cases, buildings which might have been pre- 
served for use today had to be torn down and demolished because 
deterioration had made them a hazard to life and property or their 
maintenance in usable condition was no longer feasible. This factor 
further contributed to the inadequacy of our facilities for the current 
effort. 

Ordnance projects contained in the current program, to provide the 
initial technical facilities to meet existing demands, total one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-seven-million-odd dollars. Over 40 percent of this 
amount is requested for storage facilities alone, specifically for slightly 
less than 3 million square feet of supply and equipment warehouses, 6 
million square feet of hard-standing, and slightly over 114 million 
square feet of ammunition igloos. These facilities are required for 
only one purpose—to protect our investment in the billions of dollars’ 
worth of material to be produced under the ordnance program, and to 
be ready to issue these items, in rolling or shooting condition, to our 
troops when the need for fighting matériel is paramount. We do not 
know when that need will come. But we are reasonably sure that, when 
it does come, we will not have time to drag these vehicles and weapons 
in from open fields and run them through rebuild shops to make them 
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combat serviceable, to say nothing of the tremendous cost of such 
rebuild. 

Second, in terms of total dollar cost, is our requirement for research 
and development facilities, representing approximately 26 percent of 
the ordnance total. More than half of this amount is for technical 
and supporting facilities in the rocket and guided-missile program at 
Redstone Arsenal, White Sands Proving Ground, and the jet-propul- 
sion laboratory, operated by the California Institute of Technology. 
The balance covers laboratory, engineering, and range facilities for 
Aberdeen Proving Ground and the old-line arsenals. 

The new weapons and matériel brought out in World War II 
represented the culmination of most of the technical knowledge gained 
up to that time, achieved by the pooling of scientific resources in the 
Office of Scientific Research and the exploitation of all data then avail- 
able. Further attainment in weapons development is therefore de- 
pendent upon exploration of new technological areas. Basic work in 
electronics, in fuels and propellants, and in metallurgy, for instance, 
are essential to the development of rockets and guided missiles, fire- 
control equipment and related items. Laboratory and testing facilities 
capable of supporting this work have never existed. For several 
years following the war, the programing of technical facilities for 
this work in small increments each year was accepted as a necessary 
economy measure. Present. conditions demand that the develop- 
ment of new weapons be exploited to the very maximum of our 
capabilities. We are working against time, in a field which offers 
excellent promise of effective results. Adequate facilities in which to 
prosecute this effort are of the highest urgency. This program in- 
cludes phased requirements for current-year construction. 

Training facilities, including related troop housing, shops and class- 
rooms, and support and service facilities, will provide for the estab- 
lishment of guided-missile training at Redstone Arsenal and Ord- 
nance unit and individual training at Red River Arsenal, plus ex- 
pansion of technical and shop buildings at the Ordnance Schoo] at 
Aberdeen. 

At the beginning of the present military expansion, Ordnance train- 
ing facilities had been contracted to two establishments, the Ord- 
nance School at Aberdeen, and the Ordnance Automotive School at 
Atlanta. The Atlanta school is of limited capacity, and has no room 
for expansion. The wartime capacity of the Aberdeen training es- 
tablishment had been sharply reduced by the demolition of sub- 
standard barracks, shops, and supporting buildings which could not 
be maintained in serviceable condition. 

In addition to these primary operational construction requirements, 
there is a real need for miscellaneous supporting facilities at all instal- 
lations. Additional maintenance facilities, ammunition facilities, 
utilities, and general service buildings must be provided to take care 
of expanded employment, increased workloads, and in many cases 
to replace supporting buildings which had to be torn down because they 
had exceeded their maximum useful life. These items are listed in 
detail in the justification books, and represent a program which 
would be progressively scheduled over a longer period but for the 
sudden augmentation of missions and workloads which necessitate 
their construction at once. 
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The majority of projects in this proposal are included in the long- 
range construction programs of our permanent installations, prepared 
before the present emergency began. The acceleration of our con- 
struction program is necessitated by current conditions, but the need 
is no less permanent in nature, and for this reason wé propose perma- 
nent construction standards in the interest of long-range usefulness 
and ultimate economy in maintenance. 

Modified emergency construction is proposed only for those facilities 
which are needed for current peak operational requirements and as 
an expandable base for full mobilization. This applies primarily to 
a pertion of our proposed training facilities. 

This completes my summary of our construction proposals. We 
have present, at your disposal, Ordnance witnesses who are operation- 
ally. familiar with the various technical programs and the related 
need for new construction. We will endeavor to provide satisfactory 
answers to any questions which the committee may ask. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, we will now proceed to con- 
struction prposals for the first Ordnance installation, which is Aber- 
deen Proving Ground. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. You made reference to some figures in the beginning 
of your statement as to which I was not quite clear. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In fiscal year 1952 appropriation bill we were requested 
to provide about $8.5 billion for Ordnance. 

Mr. Van Koren. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You have had some carry-over from the prior years, 
in previous appropriations ? 

Mr. Van Koren. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Did you mean to say that your total carry-over brought 
the figure up to $23 billion ? 

Mr. Van Koren. The figure was $26.2 billion for obligation and/or 
expenditure. 

Mr. Manon. How did you arrive at those figures ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Of that amount, $15.5 billion, the total Ordnance 
operating program for fiscal year 1952, includes $8.6 billion, to which 
you have referred, plus work programed for foreign aid, Navy, Air 
Force, and other agencies. 

ir. Manon. That is $15 billion? 

Mir. Van Koren. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How did you get the rest? 

Mr. Van Kuren. By using the carry-over from 1951 which is avail- 
able for expenditiire in fiscal year 1952. We had a total program 
of $13.6 billion available for obligation in fiscal year 1951, including 
the Ordnance appropriation, foreign aid, Navy, Air Force, and so 
on. Of that amount we are estimating $10.7 billion for the carry- 
over, based on obligations incurred in fiscal year 1951 on letter orders, 
contracts, and approved projects, with actual deliveries in the subse- 
quent fiscal year. That is why the load of these deliveries will hit 
our installations primarily in the fiscal year 1952. 
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REDUCTION OF REQUESTS FROM FIELD 


Mr. Manon. Now, I have had the feeling that in some places in 
this public-works program things were being put in which were no 
doubt needed, but which would not have been put in except for the 
fact that it might have appeared that it is easier now to get money 
for defense needs than it was at some previous time. Do you know 
what I mean ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Manon. What about the situation with respect to Ordnance; 
is there anything in here that is not absolutely essential, in your judg- 
ment, to the current program ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Mr. Chairman, it is entirely human for an in- 
stallation to submit those items of which you speak, and those were 
submitted to our office. From a submission of approximately $750,- 
000,000 we have screened and weeded out projects of that nature, and 
many of the projects were very much better than just long-range de- 
sires of the commander, to get down to a figure of $127,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. You really had to do some paring, then. 

Mr. Van Koren. Indeed, sir, and it is my personal opinion that we 
have reached the truly vital framework of this program. 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Manon. Of course, you have to have storage. How much of 
the $127,000,000, roughly speaking, would be utilized for warehousing, 
storage, and what not? 

Mr. Van Koren. Our total storage proposal in this program is 
$51,924,133. That includes 2,829,000 square feet of permanent ware- 
houses, approximately 110,000 square feet of open warehouses with 
one or more sides open, a little over 6,000,000 square feet of hard- 
standing for open storage, and 1,294,000, roughly, square feet of igloo 
space for the storage of new ammunition. 

Mr. Manon. Well, $50,000,000 plus, out of $127,000,000 plus, is ac- 
counted for by that program ? ' 
Mr. Van Kuren. [hat is correct, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Now, take another large bloc. 

Mr. Van Kvuren. The next large item in our program is our research 
and development facilities for which we are requesting a total of 
$33,258,430. 

Mr. Scrivner. In a general way tell us what that is. 

Mr. Van Koren. Approximately half of that amount is directly 
related to our guided missile and rocket programs at Redstone Ar- 
senal, at White Sands, the Malta test station at Schenectady, N. Y., 
and the jet-propulsion laboratory in Pasadena, Calif. 

Mr. Manon. Now, we have gone from $51,000,000 up to about $84,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Van Kuren. That is correct. 
Mr. Manon. All right. 
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Mr. Van Kuren. The balance of the research and development pro- 
gram is largely at Aberdeen Proving Ground, at which we are pro- 
posing the construction of range, laboratory and technical support- 
ing facilities which are applicable across the board to all Ordnance, 
artillery weapons, tank weapons, vehicles, fire control and ammunition, 
developing of ammunition for the defeat of armor, and other im- 
portant items. 

Mr. Manon. You mean at Aberdeen you have worked out the an- 
swers to your problems and those answers will be brought into reality 
at the various installations? 

Mr. Van Koren. No, sir. Aberdeen is our center for primarily 
the development testing and evaluation of these new weapons. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we are not talking about the $33,000,000 odd 
figure / 

Mr. Van Koren. I am still within that figure. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, your total request for Aberdeen is only 
914 million dollars. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I misunderstood; go ahead and respond further to 
Mr. Scrivner’s query, please. 


SUPERSONIC WIND TUNNEL LABORATORY 


Mr. Van Koren. At Aberdeen our $9,500,000 is primarily devoted 
to a laboratory and engineering building for our development and 
proof service there, an addition to the supersonic wind tunnel labora- 
tory, which is an important ballistic facility to Ordnance—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You have one there that was praised pretty highly. 


Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir; that is correct. This is an addition to 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. To that same one? 

Mr. Van Koren. To increase its scope and capacity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you enlarging the throat or enlarging the speed 
or what? 

Mr. Van Koren. Colonel Diefendorf is familiar with that, and I 
will ask him to answer that. 

Colonel Drerenporr. We are proposing to build there a hypersonic 
wind tunnel, in addition to the supersonic. 

Mr. Scrivner. Using part of the facilities presently there ? 

Colonel Direrenporr. Yes, sir; we are setting up air compressors 
there to be able to induce air at the higher velocities that would give 
capacity to do ballistic work at about 10 times the speed of sound, 
whereas now we are doing it at five or six times the speed of sound. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is pretty fast, is it not? 

Colonel Dirrenporr. We have also done some work at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology which was instituted for the purpose 
of determining whether or not that was feasible. 


MAINTENANCE AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Well, now, we have talked in broad terms about the 
$83,000,000, Let us go on up to the $127,000,000. 
Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. 
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The next item in point of size, in our program, is for maintenance 
and shop facilities for the overhaul, rebuilding and maintenance of 
ordnance matériel. That is a total of $13,055,400. 

Colonel Kehke of our Field Service Division is familiar with the 
location of those shops. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the book gives the location. 
Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. ‘All right; what is the next large item, or do you have 
it broken down further ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir; I do have. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

- Mr. Van Koren. One of our large items is for barracks, which is 
approximately 214 million dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is comparatively small in comparison with 
some of the requests we have had. Is this for your present needs or 
in anticipation of mobilization ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. This is for our present requirements. It will 
mean a total of 2,330 barracks spaces of which 450 are for Red River 
Arsenal where we are building up the Ordnance Unit Training Cen- 
ter to take care of training units at the present time, and 1,880 includ- 
ing 1,520 in modified construction at Redstone Arsenal for the estab- 
lishment of technical training on guided missiles required for mili- 
tary personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is Redstone located ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Redstone is located at Huntsville, Ala., which is 
approximately 114 miles southwest of Chattanooga, and about 100 
miles north of Birmingham. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. But there are many larger items than barracks in this 
over-all picture here. 

Mr. Van Koren. Specific items, yes; I was trying to pick the cate- 
gories. ; 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Van Koren. In training facilities we are requesting a total of 
$5,082,900 in shops, classrooms, and technical training facilities for 
our schools. 

Mr. Manon. All right; go ahead. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OPERATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Van Koren. Administrative facilities add up to $1,750,000. 
Operational facilities, which include these miscellaneous operating 
items, the small shops, extensions to utilities and heating equipment, 
and so forth, at our installations total $13,738,300. 

That roughly approximates our total program. 

Mr. Manon. Well, now, in the interest of orderly procedure, and 
able to economize on time, I think we might ask you a few basic ques- 
tions about each project. 
§9249—51 


pt. 1——-52 
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Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I notice here in the books before you that you have 
some very illuminating information with respect to each installation, 
and then you might give us on the record whatever is proper. Then, 
after giving us what you can on the record, I will ake you to point 
out anything off the record which may be pertinent from the exact 
breakdown which is before us, and then the reporter, of course, will 
not place that on the record; it will have to be off the record. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) ‘ 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen; we will see you at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 4 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings, Mr. Van Kuren. 

You completed yesterday a statement in regard to the over-all re- 
quirements of the Ordnance Corps, and you have supplied us here with 
a book of considerable magnitude, giving a detailed breakdown of 
these expenditures, 

We will not place the details of these projects in the record, but we 
will treat briefly with each project on the record and consider off 
_ the record the various individual items. Of course, the book will re- 
main available to the members of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 


ABERDEEN Province Grounp, Mp. 


Mr. Manon. Now, for the Aberdeen Proving Ground, as shown on 
page 236 and following pages, I note that you are requesting $9,- 
457,000. Give a statement in regard to this project for the record. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Aberdeen Proving Ground comprises 74,963 acres 
of Government-owned land along the shores of Chesapeake Bay, 
adjacent to the town of Aberdeen, and approximately 30 miles north 
of Baltimore. It was first occupied in 1917, and has been in active 
use continuously since that year. Aberdeen has grown into the princi- 
pal ordnance center for ballistic research and development, for engi- 
neering testing of all ordnance matériel except guided missiles, for 
performance studies of material under all climatic conditions, and it 
maintains a nucleus staff of scientific, technical, and training person- 
nel. It is the home of the Ordnance Board, the Ordnance Training 
Command, the Ordnance School, and the Ordnance Replacement 
Training Center. Aberdeen Proving Ground has long been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Army as an installation of the permanent 
arsenal system. It currently represents an investment of $117,889,164. 

The major technical facilities at Aberdeen are mainly of permanent 
construction ; however, the extensive training area of the installation, 
built during World War II, contains mostly temporary buildings of 
mobilization construction standards. 

During the war the principal use of range facilities at Aberdeen 
was for acceptance proofing of equipment under production at other 
locations. The school and training center areas were utilized to 
maximum capacity for replacement, unit, and technical school train- 
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ing activities, with a total military personnel level on September 30, 
1943, of over 22,500 officers and men. Aberdeen has a present level 
of approximately 12,829 military personnel and 5,715 civilians. 

The proposed new construction projects for Aberdeen Provin 

Ground are listed and justified in detail omy ce. with page 236 o 
your justification book. They reflect the immediate needs of the 
installation for research and development activities and for ordnance 
technical training at the Ordnance School, and have a total estimated 
cost of $9,547,000. 
For research and development, we are asking for a laboratory and 
4 engineering building for the development and proof service, an addi- 
tion to the Supersonic Wind Tunnel Laboratory, a Radiation Applica- 
tion Laboratory, improvement of our High Velocity Test Range, 
modification of our seacoast range to test armor, bomb proofs for 
recovery fields and range impact areas, cleaning and inspection facili- 
ties for matériel under test and acceptance inspection, a receiving and 
shipping building, and for funds to complete climatic test facilities 
and a high explosive loading and disassembly building authorized 
and funded in fiscal year 1951 on which costs have exceeded original 
estimates made before the facilities were designed. 

For technical training requirements of the Ordnance School we 
are asking for construction of six technical training shop buildings, 
and an addition-to our school fire-control building. All of these build- 
ings are permanent requirements of the installation, included in the 
long range master plan, and permanent constructton standards are 
proposed. ‘They are needed at the earliest possible date in order to 
meet the demands of firm technical and training missions assigned to 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. Suitable facilities are not available for 
this purpose either at Aberdeen or at any other ordnance installation. 





MAJOR CONSTRUCTION ITEMS 


, Mr. Manon. Your largest item is for funds in the amount of $4,- 
| 411,000. That is described on page 306. 

) Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 

Mr. Manon, Climatic testing facilities. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, and a high explosive loading and disassembly 


; building. When we got into the detailed designing stage on these 

‘ items we found that the cost was considerably in excess of our original 
‘ estimate. It was an estimate prepared quite some time ago. 

Mr. Manon. Aberdeen is one of the most important installations 

’ of the Army. 

Mr. Van Kuren., It is, sir. It is our center for work of the nature 

; which will be done in this climatic testing facility. 

? ANNISTON OrpNANCE Depor, ALA. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting $11,000,000 for the Anniston 


Ordnance Depot in Alabama. Will you give us a statement in regard 
' to that project? 

. Mr. Van Koren. Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala., comprises 15,133 
. acres of Government-owned land lying 10 miles west of the city of 
Anniston, and 70 miles east of the city of Birmingham. It was 
initially occupied in 1940, and has been in active operation continuously 
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since that date. The depot mission includes the storage and issue of all 
types of ordnance supplies and ammunition, and it performs a dis- 
tribution function for the Third Army Area and overseas. The depot 
maintenance mission includes the rebuild of transport and combat 
vehicles, including related artillery and fire control. It presently 
has storage facilities including 1,421,000 square feet of ammunition 
igloos, 1,730,000 square feet of warehouses, 8,000 square feet of shed 
storage area, and 1,834,000 square feet of open storage. It is one of 
the principal ordnance depot installations and stands high on the list 
of depots for permanent retention and utilization. A subpost, Coosa 
River, area 3,006 acres, Goverhment-owned, contains 709 igloos and 
magazines. 

To enable Anniston to perform its presently assigned and permanent 
mission, we propose the construction of two general supply warehouses 
of standard design, a small warehouse for inflammable materials, and 
100 standard concerte ammunition igloos, plus supporting facilities 
including a general supply receiving and shipping building, a build- 
ing for receipt and maintenance of ammunition, extensions of existing 
shops used for maintenance and repair of fire control equipment, 
artillery and general equipment, an air compressor building, ammuni- 
tion transfer platforms, a functional test firing range, improvement 
of ammunition demolition and burning grounds for adequate safety 
of personnel, and the renovation of buildings in the ammunition 
workshop area. All are permanent operation requirements of this 
important depot, and permanent construction standards are proposed. 
The total cost of these projects is estimated at $11,182,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is an ordnance depot that has been in existence 
for some time ¢ 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Is it in constant operation ? 

Mr. Van Kvren. It has been in constant use. 

Mr. Manon. Your principal requirement there is additional ware- 
houses and magazines, I believe. 

Mr. Van Koren. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We have a breakdown before us and it is shown on 
page 507. 

Mr. Van Kvren. Yes. 


AvucustTa ARSENAL, GA, 


Mr. Manon. Now, we will take up the Augusta Arsenal, Ga., and 
I see that you are requesting a small sum. The details are given on 
page 315. You are requesting $5,000,000. Give us a statement. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Augusta Arsenal is one of the oldest ordnance 
permanent installations. It occupies 71 acres of Government-owned 
land in the city of Augusta, Ga., plus the Hungerpillar Annex (rail- 
head) located on 30 acres of leased land about 6 miles south of the 
arsenal. It was constructed about 1819 and has been in constant use 
since that year. The present real estate investment is approximately 
$1,782,000. The main arsenal is of permanent construction and the 
Hungerpillar Annex of semipermanent construction in good repair. 
Augusta is a reserve depot for general ordnance supplies and it has a 
depot maintenance mission for fire control matériel, vehicle assemblies, 
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small arms and mortars. The installation has a present personnel 
level of 11 officers, and 1,746 civilians. 

In this program, we are requesting construction of one project in the 
amount of $50,000 to provide a 350,000-gallon ground level water tank. 
This item is necessary to increase the available water supply and pres- 
sure to protect the material on hand and in process, from fire hazard. 


Benicia ARSENAL, CaALir. 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting $5,000,000 for the Benicia Arsenal 
in California. Give usa statement on that. 

Mr. Van Koren. Benicia Arsenal is located on 2.761 acres of Gov- 
ernment-owned land and 570 acres of leased land at the junction of the 
Carquinez Straits and Suisuin Bay, approximately 22 miles northeast 
of the city of San Francisco. The arsenal was constructed in 1851 and 
has been in continuous use since that date. The real estate investment 
is approximately $19,200,000, all of permanent construction, which is 
in fair condition of repair. It is a permanent installation with a 
mission of storage and distribution of general supplies and general 
purpose vehicles for issue within the Sixth Army Area and to overseas 
destinations, through the San Francisco Port of Embarkatation. The 
depot has shops for the rebuild and modification of combat vehicles, 
depot vehicles, antiaircraft and mobile artillery and fire-control equip- 
ment. ‘This has increased in importance with the augmented military 
activities in the specific area, and it is essential that the large quantities 
of supplies, combat vehicles and artillery which the depot must handle, 
be adequately protected for immediate use or for overseas shipment. 
Its present storage facilities are entirely inadequate for its present 
workload. 

In this program, we are requesting the construction of two per- 
manent general supply warehouses, each 200 by 1,200 feet at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,032,000 and 225,000 square yards of hardstanding 
for the parking of new and repaired vehicles at a cost of $1,013,000, a 
total of $5,045,000 for the station. 

Mr. Manon. I notice in the book before us that the principal 
requirements are hard standing and two warehouses, and you have 
a formula for this construction which has been approved and which 
is the best that you are able to devise. 

Mr. Van Koren. That is correct. These are standard design ware- 
houses in every respect. 


Brack Hints Orpnance Depor, S. Dax. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about the Black Hills Ordnance 
Depot in South Dakota. 

Mr. Van Koren. Black Hills Ordnance Depot is located in the 
southwest corner of South Dakota, 7 miles from Edgemont (popula- 
tion, 1,000) and approximately 35 miles from the town of Hot Springs 
(population less than 5,000). It occupies 21,096 acres of Government- 
owned land, and its facilities (other than igloo magazines) are of 
mobilization and theater-of-operations construction in only fair_con- 
dition. The depot has 969,000 square feet of warehouse space, 220,- 
000 square feet of sheds and 801 magazines comprising 1,718,000 
square feet of ammunition storage space. The installation was ini- 
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tially occupied in 1942 and has been continuously in active use. It 
represents a real-estate investment of $26,620,000, and is scheduled 
for permanent retention for active operation. Its present personnel 
includes 10 officers, 1 enlisted man, and 1,594 civilian employees. 

The mission of Black Hills Ordnance Depot is reserve storage of 
Ordnance general supplies and ammunition, including toxic ammuni- 
tion for the Chemical Corps. 

We are requesting funds to construct an ammunition normal 
maintenance building and a related storehouse for flammable mater- 
ials, at an estimated cost of $239,000, and additions to the ammuni- 
tion renovation plant at an estimated cost of $186,300, a total of 
$425,300. 

Future use of Black Hills is primarily for ammunition storage and 
maintenance. The maintenance of new ammunition and the renova- 
tion or demilitarization of existing stocks, many of which have been 
in open storage for extended periods, require adequate plant facilities 
with proper safety provisions. 

Existing facilities cannot handle the workload imposed by our pres- 
ent and projected program. 

Mr. Manon. I notice the details are shown on page 326. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 


Bive Grass Orpnancre Depor, Ky. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about the Blue Grass Ordnance 
Depot, Ky. 

Mr. Van Koren. Blue Grass Ordnance Depot occupies approxi- 
mately 14,600 acres of Government-owned land 8 miles from Rich- 
mond, Ky., and approximately 32 miles south of Lexington. It was 
initially occupied in 1942 and has been in continuous active use since 
that date. Its mission includes distribution of ammunition for the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky, reserve storage of general supplies and 
ammunition, processing of returned matériel, brass processing, and the 
renovation and demilitarization of ammunition. The installation 
represents a real-estate investment of approximately $23,500,000, of 
which all except the igloo magazines is in mobilization and theater- 
of-operations-type construction in fair condition. It has a total of 
815 magazines comprising 1,720,000 square feet of ammunition stor- 
age and 915,000 square feet of warehouse space, plus 1,091,000 square 
feet of improved open storage. The present personnel includes 8 
officers, 1 enlisted man, and 3,034 civilian employees. 

The proposed military construction authorized by public law (H. R. 
4914) of the Eighty-second Congress, in the amount of $5,427,100, is 
to provide hardstanding for vehicles, $59,000; additions to water-sup- 
ply system, $522,100; ammunition magazines (100) and ammunition 
renovation facilities, $4,799,000; storage of flammable materials, $47,- 
000. The details of the items for construction authorized by public 
law (H. R. 4914) of the Eighty-second Congress will be found on pages 
beginning 331 to 340, inclusive, of the accompanying hearings. 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting there $5,400,000. A statementt 
of your requirements appears on page 331, et seq. 
Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 
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Jer Prorputsion Laporarory, CaALirornia Institute or TECHNOLOGY, 
PasaDENA, CALIF. 






























Mr. Manon. Now, you have a requirement here for the California 
Institute of Technology. Will you give us a statement about that? 

Mr. Van Kvren. Jet Propulsion Laboratory is a Government-owned 
research and development facility which is operated under an Ord- 
nance contract by the California Institute of Technology. This 
installation occupies a total of 65 acres of land, of which 61 acres are 
Government-owned and 4 acres are leased from the city of Pasadena. 
It lies in the northeast portion of Los Angeles County immediately 
adjacent to the city of Pasadena. The installation was initially occu- 
pied in 1945 and has been a key facility in the guided-missile program 
since that date. The laboratory was originally established in tempo- 
rary construction; however, facilities added since initial occupancy 
have been of permanent construction and the long-range program for 
the laboratory fully justifies the currently proposed permanent con- 
struction. In many cases the nature of the work carried on in these 
facilities dictates the use of construction standards for permanent 
buildings. The mission of the laboratory is to obtain basic data and 
information required in the development of long-range jet-propelled 
: missiles and the development of suitable ground and launching equip- 
; ment. Present facilities represent an investment of approximately 
$10,000,000 and a total of 767 contractor employees operate the labora- 
tory. 

In the current program we are asking $1,453,030 to construct the 
necessary additional facilities to accommodate new work and activity 
which are a direct result of progress into new phases of the guided- 
missile-development program. The project proposals for the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory are described in the sdatification book begin- 
ning at page 341 and include additional laboratory facilities, exten- 
sions to utilities system, receiving, shipping, and storage buildings, 
and an item of $432,230 to complete projects initiated with fiscal year 
1951 funds on which increases in cost of materials and labor have 
resulted in our inability to complete the authorized facilities. 

We are also asking in this budget for $36,000 for the acquisition of 
18 acres of land directly adjacent to the southern boundary of the 
present reservation to provide immediate parking space for employees’ 
vehicles and to furnish a buffer strip to prevent encroachment of 
residences in close proximity to the highly technical operations being 
conducted at the laboratory. The development of residential areas in 
the direction of the laboratory indicates that the value of this land 
will continue to increase, and its immediate acquisition is considered 
important from an economic standpoint. It is further pointed out 
that, in addition to the security considerations involved, the work done 
at the laboratory necessarily creates considerable noise which would 
be a source of constant complaint if residential development were per- 
mitted to advance to the present reservation boundary which is closely 
adjacent to test facilities. : 


eee oe ee eer eae rte ase 


RELATION TO CALIFORNIA TECH 


Mr. Manon. Your breakdown, I believe, is shown on page 341. Is 
this on the campus of the school? What is the situation ? 
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Mr. Van Kvren. The jet propulsion laboratory is a Government- 
owned installation on the outskirts of the city of Pasadena. It is 
separate from the campus of California Tech. The California Insti- 
tute of Technology operates the laboratory under an Ordnance 
contract. 

Mr. Manon. California Tech has been of invaluable benefit. 

Mr. Van Kvren. Particularly in our guilded missiles and rocket 
fields ; yes. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Manon. I notice the various requirements there are shown in 
a breakdown and I see that you are buying some additional land. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes. There is a small project for the acquisition 
of 18 acres of land adjoining the present boundary of the installation. 

Mr. Manon. That, apparently, is pretty expensive land. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Manon. Is it essential that we procure the land? You know 
the Government owns millions of acres of land. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, for the needs of the installation it is essential. 

Mr. Davis. We are going to have to explain that $2,000 an acre to 
some people. We better have more information on it than that. 

Mr. Van Koren. This represents a considerable problem to Ord- 
nance. Lieutenant Colonel Diefendorf has been very close to that 
problem. I would like to have him describe it. 

Colonel Drerenporr. We have a rather difficult problem out in 
Pasadena in connection with the operation of our Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. For example, it is a laboratory that certain people out 
there wanted to get rid of because of certain objections. The Govern- 
ment and the Army have tried to make the laboratory as unobjec- 
tionable as they possibly can. Toward this end we have attempted to 
buy this land for the purpose of providing additional security for the 
laboratory and additional parking facilities outside the restricted 
area. We want to have the employees at the laboratory keep their 
cars outside rather than bring them in, because it is a hazard to have 
them inside for one thing, and it would make for better operations all 
around to put them on the outside. 

Then, too, there is the additional problem of preventing the resi- 
dential area from further encroaching upon the laboratory, giving 
the laboratory a position whereby it would become objectionable to 
the residents who might move in there, so this additional land will, 
in that sense, provide us with a buffer preventing the residential area 
from moving further toward the laboratory. 


NOISE NUISANCE 


Mr. Van Koren. Our greatest complaint there has been the matter 
of noise. In testing these jet units, you have a certain amount of noise. 
We have done everything possible to abate that noise, but there has 
been some complaint, and we do not want to have the security and 
the nuisance problem of expensive residence right up at the fence 
on the other side of which classified operations are going on. 

Colonel Drerenporr. I think it should be recorded that our noise- 
abatement program has been extremely successful and the residents 
of Pasadena no longer consider the noise as an objection to the opera- 
tion of the laboratory. 
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Derrorr ArsenaL, Mici. 

Mr. Mauon. The next project is the Detroit Arsenal, Mich. You 
are requesting, as shown on page 357, $7,859,000 for that project. 
Give us a statement. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Detroit Arsenal is located 13 miles north of down- 
town Detroit, Mich. This installation was originally constructed in 
World War II for the manufacture and assembly of tanks and other 
combat vehicles under contractor operation by the Chrysler Corp. 
i 4 The original reservation included 154 acres of land which has since 
i 4 been expanded to approximately 300 acres. It is of permanent con- 
struction and its principal facilities consist of a brick and masonry ad- 
ministration building, a permanent manufacturing building approxi- 
mately 600 feet in width and 1,800 feet long designed primarily for 

heavy production, a cold room for the testing of combat vehicles and 
components at low temperatures and a high capacity X-ray laboratory. 
Following the close of World War IL, this installation was estab- 
lished as a part of the permanent arsenal system of the Army and 
made the focal Government-owned arsenal installation in the auto- 
motive field. It has a specific production matérial assignment for 
all combat and transport vehicles under Ordnance cognizance and is 
the principal research, development and engineering center for its 
q assigned matériel. This arsenal is currently per forming its intended 
: mission in expanding tank production to support combat operations 
. and foreign aid, thus carrying the initial impact of tank production 
requirements | during the period necessary for the tooling of privately 
owned and other Government- owned stand-by plants. The present 
facilities investment in Detroit Arsenal is approximately $66,000,000, 
and it employs some 7,596 civilians for its present operations. 

The Sol csesmeaiun center, situated in the city of Detroit, operates 
in close coordination with Detroit Arsenal and is the connecting link 
between Army Ordnance and commercial industry in all phases of 
development, procurement, mass production, stock control, and na- 
tional maintenance of all Ordnance tank-automotive matériel. It is 
presently operating in a rented building in Detroit and employs 1,583 
civilian personnel. 

In the current program, we are asking for $6,050,000 to complete 
the laborator y and engineering building authorized under Public Law 
910 and $500,000 for a controlled high temperature vehicular test 
cell. These facilities are elements of the Automotive Components 
Laboratory planned by the Ordnance Corps sinc 1945 and based on 
military requirements and the recommendations of an industrial com- 
mittee headed by Mr. K. T. Keller. 

Weare also proposing in this program the acquisition of the land and 
buildings currently occupied by the tank-automotive center in the 
city of “Detroit at a cost of $1,309,000. This building is currently 
leased and, in view of the permanent requirement for its use, we are 
proposing purchase of the property as a financial saving to the 
Government. 

NUMBERS OF LABORATORIES 


Mr. Manon. A laboratory and an engineering building are in- 
cluded. There is acquisition of land, buildings, and there is the con- 
trolled high-temperature vehicular test cells. I wish you would explain 
why it is necessary to have so many laboratories. 
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Mr. Van Kuren. The Detroit Arsenal is a technical center of the 
Ordnance automotive program. The question of having suitable 
research and development and test facilities there was originally taken 
up right after World War II by an industrial committee which was 
headed by Mr. K. T. Keller to determine, in conjunction with Army 
personnel, just what the Army required in facilities which could not 
be provided by civilian industries. 

At that time a long-range plan for the development of an automo- 
tive components laboratory was developed, recommended and ap- 
proved, and this laboratory and engineering building, and the 
controlled high-temperature vehicular test cells are elements in that 
long-range plan. 

These are facilities in which our transport and combat vehicle com- 
ponents are tested and evaluated in the course of development and 
are extremely important to our combat and transport vehicle program. 


Erte Orpnance Deror, Onto 


Mr. Manon. The next project is the Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio. 
Will you give us a statement? 

Mr. Van Koren. Erie Ordnance Depot occupies 1,236 acres of land 
on the south shore of Lake Erie, 7 miles from Port Clinton, Ohio. The 
depot was constructed in 1918, and has been in continuous use since 
that date. This installaton includes major storage facilities (1,666,000 
square feet of warehouse area) and the Lake Erie fire range for the 
proof testing of antiaircraft and mobile artillery. It has a distribu- 
tion mission including overseas supply of aircraft artillery, and fire- 
control matériel, reserve storage of general supplies and ammunition, 
depot maintenance of antiaircraft and mobile artillery, and fire-con- 
trol equipment, in addition to its proof and functional test firing of 
artillery. Structures at the depot are permanent, semipermanent, and 
mobilization type in good state of repair. Its personnel consists of 
14 officers, 2 enlisted men, and_3,135 civilians. This is a permanent 
Ordnance installation, high on the list of permanent depots, and the 
construction proposed there is all of permanent type. The present 
real-estate investment at Erie Ordnance Depot totals $11,144,682. 

A subpost at Plumbrook is retained for ammunition storage, utiliz- 
ing permanent igloos on 2,840 acres of Government-owned land. No 
construction is proposed in this program for Plumbrook. 

In this proposal we are asking for funds totaling $3,015,800 for 
construction including a paint and storage building for inflammable 
material, a fire-control shop for repair and testing of critical fire-con- 
trol equipment, additions to existing shops, ammunition facilities for 
the test range, and a general supply warehouse, 200 by 1,200 feet, to 
accommodate the increased mission of the installation. 

Mr. Manion. You are requesting there, as shown on page 360, 
$3,000,000 for paint and storage building and shops and warehousing, 
and so forth. Is this a minimum requirement for the facility? 


Mr. Van Kuren. It has been screened very carefully and is con- 
sidered a minimum requirement, sir. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF REQUIREMENTS OVER PERIOD OF TIME 


Mr. Davis. Let me ask this: Both about Erie and Detroit: How 
long have plans of this kind been pending, or in existence, for doing 
what you are asking for money to do now 4 

Mr. Van Kuren. In the case of the Detroit Arsenal I mentioned 
the fact that the plan for this automotive components laboratory 
developed right after World War II. 

The Erie Proving Ground is one of our oldest depots and has been 
in active use since its original occupancy. There has been prepared 
a master plan to assure the most economical and orderly future devel- 
opment of the installation. Our current proposals are in accord- 
ance with that plan. 

Mr. Davis. ane far have you gone in your request for funds in the 
past for these two? 

Mr. Van Kuren. We have made almost no progress whatsoever. 
There has not been a cent of new construction money in Erie since 
World War I. 

Mr. Davis. Where did it stop? How far did it get? Did it ever 
get to Congress, or did it get stopped before it got that far? 

Mr. Van Kuren. It was stopped before it got any further than the 
Department of the Army. We were operating within the limitation 
of an appropriation ceiling which was established prior to.the sub- 
mission of the program to the Congress. 

Mr. Davis. Now the ceiling is off? 

Mr. Van Kuren. No, sir; I would not say that is correct. We 
have still imposed a very close ceiling on this. What we are asking 
for now is an acceleration to give us those projects; those facilities 
that we need to handle our present missions. 

As I indicated in my statement yesterday, we have a supply, receipt, 
storage, issue, and preservation load that is completely beyond our 
facilities to handle due to the huge production and war-reserve pro- 
gram, foreign aid and the equipping of our present troops. 

Mr. Manon. Did you not tell us yesterday that if you did every- 
thing that would be required and if you had more or less an ideal 
set-up in this Ordnance program you would be requesting a much 
larger sum that the sum now being presented to us / 

Mr. Van Kuren. Many, many times this amount, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you mention the figure of $700,000,000 yesterday ? 

Mr. Van Koren. $750,000,000 was the approximate amount of 
projects that were submitted to us for this year’s construction. This 
does not represent the entire development plan, the long-range devel- 
opment plan, for permanent ordnance installations. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if you are going to spend $800,000,000 a 
year, or if we are to appropriate that much for Ordnance, we want 
the facilities to be adequate to get our money’s worth, but we do not 
want to waste a lot of money. 

Now, members of this committee are not ordnance experts, and 
unless we can rely on people like you to lay the cards on the table 
and submit a program that is within the bounds of reason, we are in 
serious difficulty, as you know. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 
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Frankrorp ARSENAL, Pa. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is the Frankford Arsenal, Pa. This is 
an old arsenal. Give usa statement. 

Mr. Van Koren. Frankford Arsenal is located in the city of Phila- 
delphia, where it occupies 118 acres of Government-owned land and 
facilities with a real-estate inventory value of $68,723,160. This ar- 
senal was established in 1816, since which time it has been in con- 
tinuous active us. It has long been designated in the permanent arsenal 
system of the Army. 

Frankford is the research and development and basic manufactur- 
ing installation for small-arms ammunition, fuzes, fire-control systems 
and nonferrous metallurgy. It is the central depot for receipt, repair, 
and issue of fire-control matériel, and is also responsible for final in- 
spection gages and measuring equipment for ordnance items. It main- 
tains and makes available to industry the technical and manufacturing 
know-how in these critical fields. The present personnel levels in- 
clude 73 officers, 24 enlisted men, and 11,060 civilian employees. 

The projects proposed for Frankford Arsenal are listed in the 
justification book, beginning at page 369. 

The construction of the storm sewer system, on page 370, is to pro- 
vide a separate system for handling all drainage of the arsenal other 
than industrial waste and sanitary sewage. The present single system 
is inadequate during heavy rains and causes flooding of basements and 
low places with unsanitary matter, back-up of sewage in the system 
with resulting damage, and overflow of untreated sewage into the 
Delaware River and Frankford Creek. The Pennsylvania Sanitary 
Water Board has determined this latter condition a public health 
hazard and directed corrective action. The estimated cost is $272,700. 

Additional oil-storage facilities, described on page 371, are needed 
to provide a fuel oil reserve for extreme weather and to supply arsenal 
operations during periods of delayed oil deliveries due to strikes, oil 
shortages, transportation delays, or other causes. Present capacity is 
sufficient for only 6 days normal operation when the existing tanks are 
full. The tanks and installation will cost $44,000. 

On page 373 we request $115,000 to construct an addition of 6,000 
square feet on an existing building, to provide space urgently needed 
for experimental cold extrusion of shells and cartridge cases, a process 
offering excellent promise of production economy and increased out- 
put. This addition is estimated at $115,000. 

On page 377 we are requesting $2,802,000 for a group of projects 
urgently required to accommodate the new workloads placed on the 
arsenal by the present Ordnance program. To understand this re- 
quirement, it must be remembered that Frankford, important as it is 
to Ordnance technology and production, has little room for expansion 
within its 118 acres. We must hold the construction of new build- 
ings to a minimum, and capitalize as much as possible on extensions 
and additions to existing buildings. Due to the rapidly varying nature 
of arsenal work, installed equipment and building use constantly 
change. The projects we propose here are to make the optimum use 
of existing buildings and expansion space, at minimum facilities cost. 

Mr. Manon. This is near Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. It is in the metropolitan area of Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Manon. As shown on page 359, you are requesting $3,000,000 
for this project. 
Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 


LETTERKENNY ORDNANCE Deport, Pa. 


Mr. Manon. Your next project is the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, 
Pa. Give us a statement on this. 

Mr. Van Koren. Letterkenny Ordnance Depot was constructed in 
1942 on 20,575 acres of Government-owned land lying 5 miles north 
of Chambersburg, in Franklin County, Pa. It contains an invest- 
ment of $36,285,187 in permanent, semipermanent, and mobilization- 
type structures. 

Letterkenny is a key Ordnance installation with respect to supply 
and maintenance of Ordnance matériel, and it stands high on the list 
of permanent depots. Its mission includes distribution of general sup- 
plies to the First Army, part of the Second Army area and overseas, 
distribution of ammunition for five States and the Military District 
: of Washington, rebuild of combat and transport vehicles, winteriza- 
4 tion of vehicles and renovation of ammunition. It has a present per- 
: sonnel level of 31 officers, 4 enlisted men, and 7,645 civilian employees. 

Construction proposals for Letterkenny begin on page 378 of the 
justification book, and are estimated to cost $11,007,300. These items 
are all directly related to the depot mission of receipt, storage, issue, 
rebuild and preservation of Ordnance supplies, equipment, and am- 
munition, and are proposed for permanent construction standards 
since their need will exist through the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Manon. I note in the book at page 370 you have given us a 
statement in regard to the project. You show an addition to the 
administration building, depot facilities, magazine shops, water 
supply, land acquisition, and various other items. 


MAGAZINE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. May I inquire at this point? There are several 
i where you talk about these magazines that you are constructing. 
‘ou may want to go off the record to explain some of this. In view 
i of the small size of each one of these, it is a little difficult for me to 
understand the cost of them. 

Mr. Van Koren. An igloo magazine consists of a concrete arch 
structure, very heavily reinforced concrete, which is placed below the 
_ _. ground level. It hasan earth cover. It requires ventilation and safety 
appurtenances. This matter has been under discussion as a matter 
of design, between our technicians and the Chief of Engineers, and 
they tell us that this is the current lowest price for a satisfactory and 
safe igloo magazine. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have the Ordnance experts exhausted every possible 
source of information and skill to find a magazine that would be ade- 
quate and which would not cost so much money ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes. This has been a-continuing program over 
many years with the best ammunition experts of ordnance, and the 
design people of the Corps of Engineers, in testing different methods 
of construction. 
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I might say that some of the effort at saving money on igloos in the 
past has resulted in tremendous maintenance costs when it is neces- 
sary to move large quantities of explosives out of the igloos to repair 
or to strip the earth cover off and repair and replace the membrane. 
It is a very expensive process. 


Minan Arsenat, TENN. 


Mr. Mauon. I note on page 398 that you have a statement with 
regard to the Milan Arsenal in Tennessee. Will you give us a state- 
ment on that ¢ 

Mr. Van Kvuren. Milan Arsenal lies 11 miles southeast of Milan, 
Tenn., occupying 25,090 acres of Government-owned land. This in- 
stallation resulted from combining Milan Ordnance Depot and Wolf 
Creek Ordnance Plant, an ammunition, bomb, and shell-loading fa- 
cility, at the close of World War Il. It was initially occupied in 
1941, and the depot has remained fully active since that time. The 
loading plant was utilized in the fertilizer program after World War 
II, and later placed in Inactive Stand-by, but is currently partially 
reactivated under contractor operation for shell loading. In long- 
range planning, the depot is programed for permanent active use, 
while Wolf Creek Ordnance Plant is a unit of the Departmental In- 
dustrial Plant Reserve. 

Our current proposal for this installation, shown on pages 398 
and 399 of the justification book, comprises a single project for drill- 
ing a deep well and revamping of the water system in Area K, where 
extensive ammunition renovation activities are conducted. More 
than 300 work in this area, where the only existing water is stored 
in an open reservoir for fire protection, but no potable water is avail- 
able. Water is now being transported about 414 miles for this pur- 
pose, and the provision of a suitable well and water system is con- 
sidered fully justified. 


Mounrr Ratnrer Orpnance Depor, Wasu. 


Mr. McManon. On page 400 of our book of justifications refer- 
ence is made to the Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot in Washington. 
Will you give us a statement ! 

Mr. Van Kuren. Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot lies 13 miles 
south of Tacoma, Wash., on 1,291 acres of Government-owned land 
contiguous to Fort Lewis, Wash. It was constructed in 1942, of 
permanent, semipermanent, and temporary structures at a cost of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000, and is in fair state of repair. Its importance 
in the ordnance system is enhanced by its proximity to the Seattle 
Port of Embarkation and to Alaska. A very considerable portion 
of shipments overseas through the Seattle Port and to Alaska are 
from Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot. It is one of our primary stor- 
age and repair installations for vehicle tires. 

In this program, beginning on page 400, we propose to build a 
tire warehouse, 180 by 720 feet, at a cost of $1,089,000, a general sup- 
ply warehouse, 200 by 1,200 feet, costing $2,016,000, a combat vehicle 
and allied trades shop, at $1,300,000, and to construct a mezzanine of 
approximately 20,050 square feet over a bin area in an existing ware- 
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house to fully utilize existing space to the best possible advantage. 
The total of these proposals is $4,485,200. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting 4,485,200. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes. 


DISPOSITION OF OLD WAREHOUSE 


Mr. Scrivner. With regard to Mount Rainier, you refer to a fire 
hazard where you are storing tires in a number of wooden ware- 
houses. What use will be made of those warehouses? Will they 
be torn down? 

Mr. Van Kuren. No, sir. They will be used for the storage of 
other general supplies, and that space is badly needed at Mount 
Rainier right now. 


Muvroc Arr Force Base. Canir. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with respect to the Muroc Air 
Force Base, Calif. 

Mr. Van Kuren. At Muroe Air Force Base, Calif., we are asking 
for $105,000 to complete the improvement of range bombing facilities 
authorized and funded in the fiscal year 1951 first supplemental appro- 
priation. 

The Aberdeen Bombing Mission is an Ordnance activity stationed 
at Muroe Air Force Base primarily for preparation of ballistic data 
and bombing tables for use by the Air Force. 

The project approved in 1951 covered necessary instrumentation 
stations, communications, and instrument shelters to adapt the range 
to modern, high-speed aircraft and higher-altitude bombing tech- 
niques. Since the original estimate was submitted, developments in 
techniques have necessitated some increases in scope over the original 
project. Increases in cost of labor and materials have contributed 
tothe present project estimate of $249,000, leaving a deficit of $105,000, 
for which we now request your favorable consideration. 


Navago Orpnance Depor, Ariz. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement in connection with your require- 
ments for the Navajo Ordnance Depot in Arizona. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Navajo Ordnance Depot occupies 28,426 acres 
of Government-owned land 10 miles east of Flagstaff, Ariz., and rep- 
resents an investment of approximately $34,500,000 in permanent and 
semipermanent depot buildings in good repair. It has an operating 
personnel of 7 officers and 1,060 civilian employees, the latter pre- 
dominantly Navajo and Hopi Indians. The depot has been in con- 
tinuous active — since its initial occupancy in 1942. Its mis- 
sion is primarily reserve storage of ammunition and ammunition 
renovation, although it also provides reserve storage of ordnance 
general supplies. 

We are requesting a total of $656,000 for Navajo, to provide a 
500,000-gallon water-storage tank to replace the present inadequate 
25,000 tank which has deteriorated to the point that it is unsafe, at a 
cost of $150,000; 6-inch concrete floors in four existing warehouses to 
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replace cinder floors, cost $128,000; and an ammunition normal main- 
tenance building and flammable materials storehouse, costing $378,000. 


These items are directly related and essential to currently assigned 
workloads at the depot. 


Picatinny ArsenaL, N. J. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with regard to Picatinny Arsenal, 
N. J., please. 

Mr. Van Koren. Picatinny Arsenal is the principal ordnance 
center for technical information on explosives and pyrotechnic ma- 
terial. It was established in 1880 and has continued active since that 
time. It is located 6 miles north of Dover, N. J., on 4,821 acres, of 
which 4,817 are Government-owned. Lake Denmark (174 acres) and 
Lake Picatinny (108 acres) are within the reservation and supply 
the large quantities of water essential to explosives manufacture. The 
combined water source provides a reserve of some 500,000,000 
gallons. 

This arsenal has an important industrial and research and devel- 
opment mission in the field of military explosives, pyrotechnics, am- 
munition and rockets. During peacetime it manufactures and process 
these products in pilot lots in order to perfect manufacturing tech- 
niques, an art which has no counterpart in private industry. During 
national emergencies, the technological and production data, thus ob- 
tained or preserved, are disseminated to enable industry to convert to 
effective munitions production at top speed. The arsenal also has fa- 
cilities for loading ammunition and is the basic source for ammuni- 
tion production prior to getting Government-owned and private in- 
dustrial plants into full-scale operation. This factor has been of 
particular importance in the ot emergency. 

The present inventory value of real estate and installed equip- 
ment at Picatinny is $55,507,626. At present, the arsenal has a force 
of 43 officers, 27 enlisted men, and 7,595 civilian employees. 

Proposed new construction for Picatinny Arsenal is described, be- 
ginning on page 413 of the justification book. 


Pursto OrpNANcE Depor, Coto. 


Mr. Manon. I note on page 430 that you are making a request for 
$4,500,000 for the Pueblo Odrnance Depot, Colo. Give us a statement 
on that. 

Mr. Van Koren. Pueblo Ordnance Depot lies 15 miles east of 
Pueblo, Colo., on 20,536 acres of Government-owned land and 4,304 
acres of leased land, a total of 24,840 acres. Constructed in 1942, the 
depot has a real-estate inventory value of $20,657,906 and comprises 
permanent, semipermanent and temporary structures in a fair state 
of repair. Its present staff includes 22 officers, 6 enlisted men and 
6.400 civilian employees. 

Pueblo’s mission has recenlty been augmented to include ammu- 
nition distribution for the greater part of the Fifth Army Area. It 
also provides reserve storage of general supplies, and of ammunition 
(having 815 magazines) and complete rebuild of antiaircraft and 
mobile artillery, fire control equipment, and combat and transport 
vehicles, plus other important technical work. 
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We are requesting a total of 4,500,000 to construct 120 igloo maga- 
zines and a warehouse for flammable materials. These projects are 
shown on pages 430 and 435 of the justification book. 


FLAMMABLE MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. I notice on page 435 a reference to flammable ma- 
terial. What is the difference between flammable material and in- 
flammable material ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. I wish that I could answer that. I have asked 
the same question. 

Mr. Manon. These two words are used interchangeably ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. I think that they are used interchangeably ; yes. 

Mr. Mauon. I note the statement you have presented to us in the 
book with respect to these facilities, and here again it seems that you 
are requesting just basic facilities. 

Mr. Van Kvren. Storage facilities; yes. 

Mr. Manon. We are buying huge quantities of material. 

Mr. Van Kuren. General supplies, ammunition, and so forth. 


Rartran ARSENAL, N. J. 


Mr. Manon. The next project is the Raritan Arsenal, N. J. Give 
usa statement on that. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Raritan Arsenal is located 3 miles from Metuchen 
and 5 miles from Perth Amboy, N. J., on 5,005 acres of Government- 
owned land 6 acres of leased land. Established in 1918, Raritan has 
been continuously active, and has permanent and semipermanent con- 
struction, in good condition, plus a number of temporary structures 
of which many are in poor repair. The inventory value of facilities 
at Raritan is $8,668,129. Its present personnel includes 419 enlisted 
men, 99 officers, and 4,302 civilian employees. 

Raritan’s mission includes distribution of general supplies overseas 
(through the New York Port of Embarkation), reserve storage of gen- 
eral supplies, ammunition and returned matériel, rebuild of anti- 
aircraft and mobile artillery, fire-control equipment, transport ve- 
hicles and small arms, publication of Ordnance manuals and technical 
information, and other important functions. 

In this program we request $3,529,000 to construct storage and 
service facilities, hardstanding, ammunition-renovation facilities, of 
which $1,386,000 is to cover increased construction costs of warehouses, 
storage sheds and maintenance shop facilities included in the second 
supplemental construction bill of fiscal year 1951. Description of 
these items begins on page 436 of the justification book. 

Mr. Manon. The discussion in the book begins on page 436. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. There again you are requesting the basic installations, 

would seem, for the mission of the Ordnance Corps. 

Mr. Van Koren. It is directly required for the technical operation 
of the depot. 

RaAvENNA ARSENAL, Ou0 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with regard to the Ravenna 
Arsenal, in Ohio. 
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‘Mr. Van Koren. Ravenna Arsenal is located on 21,711 acres of 
Government-owned land at Apco, Ohio. This installation includes 
the total facilities of the former Ravenna Ordnance plant and Portage 
Ordnance Depot. It was initially occupied in 1942 and represents a 
total investment of $75,112,625. i he depot has been constantly active 
since its initial occupancy. Ravenna Ordnance plant was in stand-by 
prior to the current emergency but is being partially reactivated for 
ammunition production. Present personnel includes 13 officers and 
1,843 civilian employees. 

In addition to the production mission, Ravenna Arsenal is charged 
with the receipt, storage and issue of ammunition, ammunition com- 
ponents, bombs and small arms, and with the maintenance, modifica- 
tion, renovation and demilitarization of ammunition. 

On page 441 of the justification book we are requesting $425,000 
for the construction of an ammunition normal maintenance building. 
Suitable facilities for ammunition maintenance and modification do 
not exist at Ravenna and this work is currently being performed under 
working conditions lacking necessary efficiency and safety. Since this 
depot is programed for permanent retention, there is a long-range 
continuing requirement for proper ammunition maintenance facilities. 


Rep River ArsENAL, TEx. 


Mr. Manon. The next depot is Red River Arsenal, Tex., near Tex- 
arkana. 

Mr. Van Kuren. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement. 

Mr. Van Koren. Red River Arsenal comprises some 38,123 acres 
of Government-owned land lying 18 miles west of Texarkana, Tex. 
This installation evolves from the consolidation of Red River Ord- 
nance Depot and Lone Star Ordnance Plant at the close of World 
War IT in the interest of economy of administration. It also includes 
the facilities of the Ordnance Unit Training Center of World War II, 
of which all shops and classrooms have been converted to active main- 
tenance and rebuild operations, leaving only temporary troop housing 
facilities of the wartime center available for current use. 

Red River represents a total investment of $79,743,852, of which 
$46,000,000 is in Lone Star Ordnance Plant and $38,200,000 is in the 
depot and training facilities. It was initially occupied in 1933 and 
has been continuously utilized and substantially expanded since that 
time. Depot structures are principally permanent construction in 
excellent condition. The Lone Star Division was in stand-by status 
following World War II, but is now being partially reactivated for 
loading ammunition. Plant facilities utilized during stand-by by 
the ammunition division of the arsenal are to be utilized by production 
activities, thus requiring other provision for depot activities in the 
maintenance, renovation, and demilitarization of ammunition. 

The arsenal now has 1,369 enlisted men (including 1,236 undergoing 
unit training), 76 officers, and 11,208 civilian employees. Its mission 
includes distribution of ammunition and general supplies in the Fourth 
Army area and overseas, reserve storage of general supplies and ammu- 
nition, rebuild of antiaircraft and mobile artillery, fire-control equip- 
ment, combat and transport vehicles, small arms, tires, renovation 
of ammunition, troop training, and many other important functions. 
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It is one of our most important depots and stands very high on the 
list of installations for permanent retention. There are presently 960 
ammunition magazines on the arsenal. ties ; 

Construction proposals begin on page 443 of the justification book 
and total $10,193,000. In summary, these items include administra- 
tive, storage and ammunition maintenance facilities, barracks for en- 
listed personnel, and shop, classroom, and training facilities for the 
ordnance unit training center. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting a sizable sum there. We have 
already spent a lot of money there. As shown on page 448 and suc- 
ceeding pages, you are requesting $10,193,900. Is that required at 
this time? ' 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes; it is directly essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the arsenal mission. 


ARSENAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Here again you are requesting funds for storage and 
so forth, barracks, and so forth. You say arsenal facilities, $5,253,000. 
Where is the break-down of those arsenal facilities? 

Mr. Van Koren. On page 452, Mr. Chairman. It includes three 
general supply warehouses, a warehouse for flammable storage, am- 
munition maintenance facilities, and a storage building for steel. 


COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. I notice the pricing that you have there. When were 
these prices calculated? As of what date and by whom? 

Mr. Van Koren. These unit prices were calculated with the Corps 
of Engineers, January 1. 

Mr. Manon. They are only approximately accurate, I presume? 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes; it is an average. 


RepstoNe ARSENAL, ALA. 


Mr. Manon. The next requirement is the Redstone Arsenal in Ala- 
bama. Give us a statement. 

Mr. Van Koren. Redstone Arsenal is in the process of develop- 
ment as the principal ordnance arsenal and center for the research 
and development, pilot production, storage and maintenance of rock- 
ets, and guided missiles. It encompasses the original reservations 
of Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville Arsenal, and the former Gulf Chem- 
ical Warfare Depot, totaling some 38,123 acres of Government-owned 
land. The reservation lies immediately south of the city of Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Redstone and Huntsville Arsenals, initially occupied in 1943, were 
constructed as complimentary industrial facilities, Huntsville loading 
the chemical components and Redstone the explosive components o/ 
chemical ammunition and bombs. Both plants went into standby at 
the close of World War IT, and were scheduled for disposal, with re- 
capture provisions, during the peacetime period. 

With expansion of okt and guided-missile activities, we had a 
requirement for a perament arsenal to form a technical center in these 
new fields, and after exhaustive surveys of existing facilities, selected 
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this as the installation most amenable to conversion on an economical 
and effective basis. Accordingly, two industrial contractors perform- 
ing research and development on rockets and rocket-propellants were 
installed in former Redstone Arsenal facilities, and the Huntsville 
area devoted to guided-missile-center activities. The acceleration of 
guided-missile activity under the monitorship of Mr. K. T. Keller has 
now resulted in rapid expansion to utilize all available facilities and 
necessitate the immediate construction of additional technical struc- 
tures. 

The present investment in the entire installation totals $73,993,759, 
although installed chemical equipment included in Huntsville Arsenal 
plants within this figure have been largely dismantled and shipped 
elsewhere. Present arsenal personnel include 657 enlisted men, 80 
officers, and 4,451 civilian employees. Redstone has 1,236,000 square 
feet of igloo magazines, 1,491,000 square feet of warehouse space, and 
92,000 square feet of improved open storage. 

The assigned mission of Redstone Arsenal includes research and 
development of rockets and guided missiles, pilot production, the na- 
tional stock control and national maintenance point, receipt, storage, 
distribution, preservation of rockets and guided missiles, components 
and related ground equipment, and the establishment of a technical 
school for military and civilian technicians in this new and highly 
technical field. 

Our current construction proposals, totalling $15,584,000, are de- 
scribed in the justification book, beginning on page 455. These include 
projects for the rocket center, the guided-missile center, and for the 
proposed new guided-missiles school, with related troop-housing 
facilities. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting there $15,584,000. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes. 


MISSION OF ARSENAL 


Mr. Manon. I see on page 455 a series of items which total 15,000,- 
000 plus. What do you do there at this arsenal ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. The Redstone Arsenal is currently in its devel- 
opment stages as the national center for technical work on guided 
missiles and rockets in the Ordnance Corps. 

Mr. Manon. I thought we had a place in Arkansas where a lot of 
that is done. What about that? 

Mr. Van Koren. Are you talking about the White Sands Proving 
Ground ¢ 

Mr. Manon. I know about White Sands. I was there last fall, but 
we do have some sort of arsenal facilities in Arkansas ? 

Colonel Carrer. The Chemical Corps has an installation at Pine 
Bluff. 

Mr. Van Koren. Did we not have a wartime proving ground in 
Arkansas ? 

Mr. Wuirriesry. Yes, at Hope, Ark. We had a World War II 
proving ground, but we have nothing active there now. 

Mr. Manon. When was the Redstone Arsenal activated ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. It was originally built during World War II. At 
the end of the war it went into stand-by. It was complementary to 
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the Huntsville Arsenal located directly adjacent to it. Since the 
guided-missile program achieved its present importance, we have con- 
solidated Redstone and Huntsville and have made it the guided mis- 
siles and rocket center for the Department of the Army. 


Rock Istanp ArsENAL, IL. 


Mr. Mauon. Give us a statement about the Rock Island Arsenal, III. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Rock Island Arsenal, established in 1869, occu- 

ies a 935-acre island in the Mississippi River, adjacent to the tri-cities 
of Rock Island, Moline, Il., and Davenport, lowa. Its facilities are of 
permanent construction in good repair. It has long been designated 
in the permanent arsenal system of the Army. 

Its mission includes research and development procurement, manu- 
facture and storage of field artillery carriages and mounts, small arms 
mounts, rocket launchers, and assigned miscellaneous items. The ar- 
senal has a present personnel of 2 enlisted men, 14 officers, and 6,183 
civilian employees. The inventory value of facilities and real estate 
is $105,983,884. 

Construction proposals for Rock Island Arsenal begin on page 500 
of the justification book, and total $404,900. We are requesting $275,- 
000 to build fire walls in building No. 299, a building approximately 
700,000 square feet, originally designed for industrial purposes, but 
now utilized for storage of strategically critical parts and supplies 
with replacement value approaching $500,000,000; we also propose a 
proof room on the test range for proofing recoil mechanisms and guns, 
costing $50,000, and a ground mount test room for research and devel- 
opment testing of weapons, at a cost of $79,900. The latter two facili- 
ties are required to permit year-round proof and test operations under 
suitable temperatures for accurate results and for the safety of per- 
sonnel and equipment utilized in the test firing. 

Mr. Manon. And your request for funds is outlined on page 500? 

Mr. Van Kvuren. Yes. 


Rossrorp OrpNance Deror, Ont10 


Mr. Manon. The next item is the Rossford Ordnance Depot shown 
on page 505. You are requesting in excess of $8,000,000. Give us a 
statement in regard to that depot. 

Mr. Van Kvren. Rossford Ordnance Depot occupies 882 acres of 
Government-owned land 2 miles west of the city limits of Toledo, Ohio. 
It was initially occupied in 1942, and has been active since that year. 
Lordstown subdepot of Rossford is located 4 miles southwest of War- 
ren, Ohio, on 525 acres of Government-owned land. The real estate 
investment includes $7,474,145 at Rossford and $9,994,711 at Lords- 
town, a total of $17,468,856. Both depots contain facilities of perma- 
nent, semipermanent, and temporary construction, generally in good 
repair. Present personnel, allotted to Rossford for the operation of 
both depots, totals 88 enlisted men, 31 officers, and 5,277 civilian 
employees. 

_ Missions of Rossford and Lordstown are largely similar and closely 
interrelated, including distribution of general supplies in three States 
of the Second Army area and the Military District of Washington, 
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and overseas, reserve storage of general supplies, rebuild of transport 
vehicles, national maintenance and stock control and numerous other 
functions including operation of the Ordnance Packaging School. 

In this program, beginning on page 505 of the justification book, 
we propose new construction totaling $8,313,533. Of this amount, 
$283,200 is for a water line and improvement of open storage areas 
at Lordstown; the balance of $8,030,333 is for storage, maintenance, 
and operational facilities at Rossford, including $565,000 to complete 
fireproofing and permanentization of 13 warehouses, included in the 
fiscal year 1951 program, on which rising costs preclude completion 
with the original estimate. 

Mr. Manon. There is considerable similarity in nearly all of these 
projects ? 

SIMILARITY OF DEPOT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Van Koren. The largest category of installations we have hera 
are depots, and there is definitely a similarity in the depot operation. 
Our research and development facilities have certain common aspects 
in all of them. 


Savanna Orpnance Depor, Itt. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with regard to the Savanna Ord- 
nance Depot and the proposed expenditure there of $1,480,000. 

Mr. Van Koren. Savanna Ordnance Depot lies 12 miles north of 
Savanna, IIL, on 13,142 acres of Government-owned land. The depot 
was established in 1917 and has been actively utilized since that year. 
The real estate investment totals $17,404,128, consisting of permanent, 
semipermanent and temporary facilities in generally good state of 
repair. Present personnel of the depot includes 4 enlisted men, 12 
oleae, and 3,048 civilian employees. This depot has a mission of 
receipt, storage, maintenance, and issue of ordnance supplies, equip- 
ment, and ammunition. 

We are requesting a total of $1,430,000 for operational facilities at 
Savanna including urgently needed improvements to the water dis- 
tribution system, two buildings for the storage of flammable and 
chemical material, underground fuel storage tanks, a brass reclama- 
tion plant and a battery-charging station. The descriptions of these 
facilities begin on page 158 of the justification book. 

Mr. Manon. That seemingly is for the improvement of the water 
distribution system, and so forth. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, and depot facilities. 


Seneca OrpNance Depot, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with regard to the Seneca 
Ordnance Depot and your request for funds there. 

Mr. Van Koren. Seneca Ordnance Depot occupies 9,993 acres of 
Government-owned land near Romulus, N. Y. The depot was initially 
occupied in 1941 since which date it has been continuously active. 
The real-estate investment totals $27,602,317 and comprises primarily 
permanent construction. Seneca is an important depot with a mission 
of receipt, storage, and issue of ordnance supplies and ammunition 
and the renovation of ammunition. Its present personnel includes 
2 enlisted men, 10 officers, and 1,657 civilian employees. 
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In this program we are requesting $619,600 for construction of an 
ammunition normal maintenance building with change house, modi- 
fication of an existing building for LCL shipments, and extension of 
a water line to the ammunition maintenance area. 


Srerra Orpnance Depot, Catir. 


Mr. Manon. Will you discuss the requirements for your pro- 
gram at the Sierra Ordnance Depot in California, where you are re- 
oat $1,293,000 ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Sierra Ordnance Depot is located in the Califor- 
nia desert 40 miles southeast of Susanville, Calif., and approximately 
56 miles north of Reno, Nev. The reservation includes 32,465 acres of 
which 396 are leased and 32,069 are Government-owned. This instal- 
lation was initially occupied in 1941, since which time it has been con- 
tinuously active. Depot facilities represent a total investment of $40,- 
406,552. Construction is of permanent, semipermanent, and tem- 
porary type, and facilities are generally in good condition. Mission 
of this depot includes receipt, storage, and issue of ordnance supplies 
and ammunition, and the present force includes 8 enlisted men, 28 
officers, and 1,817 civilians. 

We are proposing in this program to rehabilitate a total of 27 
storage warehouses, construct fire walls in 10 storage buildings, and 
to provide rail and utilities services, earth covering of 135 igloos, and 
construct an ammunition normal maintenance facility at a total cost 
of $1,293,000. Descriptions of these projects begin on page 531 of 
the justification book. 


Sioux Orpnance Depot, Nesr. 


Mr. Manon. The Sioux Ordnance Depot in Nebraska, as shown on 
page 537, is in for a requested appropriation of $809,100. Give us a 
statement with respect to that project. 

Mr. Van Koren. Sioux Ordnance Depot was constructed and initi- 
ally occupied in 1942 on 19,771 acres of Government-owned land, 
approximately 12 miles northwest of Sidney, Nebr., and about 100 
miles east of Cheyenne, Wyo. This installation represents a total 
investment of $30,704,132, and includes permanent, semipermanent, 
and temporary construction structures. Its present personnel includes 
1 enlisted man, 11 officers, and 1,921 civilian employees. The primary 
function of the depot is storage of ammunition and ordnance general 
supplies. It alsois charged with ammunition renovation and ammuni- 
tion surveillance testing. 

On page 537 in the justification book, we are requesting $809,100 for 
the construction of ammunition service facilities at a cost of $750,000 
and an employment and security building at $59,100. Since Sioux is 
programed for permanent retention and the present facilities are re- 
quired for long-range continuous use, permanent construction is re- 
quested. 


SPRINGFIELD Armory, Mass. 


Mr. Manon. Will you discuss the Springfield Armory in Massa- 
chusetts ? 
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Mr. Van Koren. Springfield Armory was established in 1798 and 
has long been designated in the permanent arsenal system of the Army. 
It is located within the metropolitan area in the city of Springfield, 
Mass., and is the principal procurement and manufacturing agency 
for small arms weapons and components, accessories and related a. 
ment. In common with other of the “old line” arsenals, Springfield 
has an important research and development mission for small arms 
weapons, adaptation for mass production techniques, planning for 
industrial production and furnishiing production engineering and 
manufacturing data to private industry for war production. The 
present inventory value of facilities is $55,685,623 and the present 
employment includes 1 enlisted man, 23 officers, and 6,379 civilian 
employees. 

On page 540 of the justification book, we are requesting a total of 
$310,000 for the installation of a modern freight elevator in one of 
the main manufacturing buildings at an estimated cost of $60,000 and 
renovation and adaption of an existing building for small arms re- 
search and development at a cost of $250,000. 


Terre Havre Orpnance Depor, Inn. 


Mr. Manon. Will you discuss why you need the funds for the Terre 
Haute Ordnance Depot in Indiana ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Terre Haute Ordnance Depot occupies 472 acres 
of Government-owned land 1 miles northeast of the city limits of 
Terre Haute, Ind. The depot was initially occupied in 1942 and 
has been continuously active since that date. Existing construction 
is of mobilization type, reporting a total investment of $6,231,777 and 
the facilites are in good state of repair. Its mission includes reserve 
storage of ordnance general supplies and depot maintenance of trans- 
port vehicles. Present depot personnel includes 3 enlisted men, 14 
officers, and 1,206 civilian employees. 

In this program, we are proposing construction of $756,800 for 
depot operating and service facilities, including a storage building for 
materials-handling equipment, a storage building for flammable mate- 
rials, a central boiler plant and hardstanding for storage of vehicles. 
Description of these projects begins on page 543 of the justification 


book. 
ToorLLeE Orpnance Deport, Uran 


Mr. Manon. Now, on page 548 you are requesting an appropriation 


of $4,232,600 for the Tooele Ordnance Depot in Utah. 
statement about that. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Tooele Ordnance Depot occupies 24,726 acres of 
Government-owned land 5 miles south of Tooele and approximately 
34 miles southwest of Salt Lake City, Utah. It was initially occupied 
in 1942, and has been active since that year. Facilities investment 
is $31,594,521, comprising permanent, semipermanent, and temporary 
construction, generally in good repair. In addition to its mission of 
reserve storage of ammunition and general supplies, Tooele is one of 
our principal centers for depot maintenance (complete rebuild) of 
antiaircraft and mobile artillery, combat vehicles, fire control equip- 
ment, combat and transport vehicles, gun stabilizers, and major assem- 


blies. It has a present strength of 19 enlisted men, 16 officers, and 
4,990 civilians. 


Give us a 
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Construction proposed in this program for Tooele totals $4,232,600, 
These items begin on page 548 of the justification book and include 100 
igloo magazines, storage facilities for flammable materials, ammuni- 
tion maintenance facilities, and surface treatment of open storage 
areas. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CONCRETE ARCHED MAGAZINE 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not want to belabor the point, but here again 
we find these items of the concrete arched magazine. I would like 
to have prepared for the committee a statement with regard to their 
program of development, and what they have been doing in the way 
of planning to get cheaper construction. If we are to get these things 
for the bottom dollar we have to see where the big money is, and that 
is in barracks, warehouses, and all of this. 

Colonel Carpwett. Would you like to have that now for the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. It would probably take a little too much time to give 
as clear and comprehensive a picture as should be given. Perhaps 
we could have a short statement now and have an amplified one for 
the record. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


AMMUNITION IGLOO MAGAZINES 


The fiscal year 1952 construction appropriation request contains a total of 600 
igloo magazines for storage of ammunition and explosives at ordnance depots. 
The unit cost is estimated at $33,500 each. At the time this estimate was pre- 
pared, it was assumed that this amount would provide roads or railroad track- 
age to gain access to each igloo. Information furnished by the Corps of Engineers 
now indicates that the magazine itself, exclusive of connecting roads or trackage, 
will cost approximately $33,500. This represents an increase in cost from an 
average of $15,000 in the early part of World War II. Since the standard 
design has not changed since that time, the entire increase is attributable to 
labor and materials. Corps of Engineers further advise that the present trend 
of this construction cost is upward. 

Standard igloo design is a result of exhaustive investigations and tests by 
ammunition experts of the Ordnance Corps and instruction and design special- 
ists of the Corps of Engineers, and is considered to be the minimum acceptable 
design from the standpoint of safety and protection of costly ammunition and 
explosives, useful life, and economy of maintenance and upkeep. Experience 
has demonstrated that a lower standard results in highly expensive major repair 
to the igloo barrel, the waterproof membrane and the earth and vegetative cover. 
It should be pointed out that a single igloo contains as much as $425,000 of am- 
munition and explosives which are subject to major damage as a result of water 
leaks in the structure, and where such damage occurs the cost of renovating 
and repackaging the igloo contents averages $3,000 per igloo exclusive of major 
repairs necessary to eliminate the leak. 

Another factor in economy of design is the land required to obtain necessary 
safety distances between igloos and other structures. With the present design 
safety requirements necessitate an area of 2.2 acres per igloo. Lowering the 
design standard would require greater separation necessitating upward to 16 
acres per igloo. 

The present rated capacity of the standard igloo is 500,000 pounds of high 
explosives. Reduction of either thickness of concrete or reinforcement would 
necessitate reduction of the quantity of explosives which could be stored in the 
igloo. Ordnance Corps and Corps of Engineers are currently studying a modi- 
fication of standard design with a view to obtaining more usable space and greater 
effectiveness of ammunition storage operation within the standard floor area. 
However, current computations indicate that the thickness and reinforcement 
of the magazine barrel must remain approximately the same as the present design 
and no difference in the construction cost is anticipated if the new design is 
adopted. 

In view of the foregoing factors, it is the considered opinion of the Ordnance 
Corps that modification of igloo magazine design in the interest of lower con- 
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struction cost would present unacceptable safety conditions and would be un- 
economical to the Government in a long run. 

Colonel Weinert. I can give you a short statement. We are 
presently redesigning the igloos upon the direction of the Technical 
Services to change the type of facility being constructed ; to simplify 
ae aaa and reduce the cost. i will complete details for the 
record. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will probably have to refer to quite a bit of your 
shop information. You think, then, possibly upon the completion of 
those plans the figure may be somewhat less than appears here ? 

Colonel Wernert. Yes. It would certainly appear that the changes 
they have said are desirable in the magazine will simplify the construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Manon. A man came to see me not long ago, Colonel, and 
claimed that he had a technique for construction which was far superior 
to the ordinary technique and that it could be done for less money, 
and so on; that the concrete was more impervious to moisture, and a 
lot of other things. I am not an engineer, but I sent him to the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers to have a hearing. I do not know what 
happened as a result of it. I presume that you are seeking to perfect 
the methods that will give you the best possible installation for the 
taxpayers’ dollar? 

Colonel Wrtnert. Yes, and I am sure that that gentleman, because 
there have been innumerable ones in to see us about magazine construc- 
tion, has been given the information and urged to bid on his type of 
construction. It would be perfectly satisfactory. I have not had a 
man come in that has not had a perfectly good idea, but they are all 
going to accomplish the same end, and that is to give us this concrete 
magazine that will withstand stresses of a certain type, and I think 
that we can expect bids from those people in our future program. 


Umatitta OrpNANCE Deport, Orc. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement for your requested appropriation 
for the Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oreg. 

Mr. Van Koren. Umatilla Ordnance Depot occupies 15,934 acres 
of Government-owned land 9 miles north of Hermiston, Oreg. This 
depot was built in 1940 and has been continuously active since that 
time. Its facilities represent an investment of $35,000,000. This 
depot performs reserve storage, general supplies and ammunition, and 
is an important facility due to its proximity to Seattle port of embarka- 
tion. The depot has a present personnel level of 4 enlisted men, 16 
officers, and 1,368 civilian employees. 

Beginning on page 553 they are requesting $407,000, of which $7,000 
is for the construction of loading ramps at 14 ammunition magazines 
and $400,000 is for the construction of normal maintenance facilities 
for ammunition. These facilities are required as a direct result of 
current increases in the munitions program. 


Warervuret Arsenal, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement for the Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. 
Mr. Van Koren. Watervliet Arsenal occupies 136 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land at Watervliet, N. Y. Established in 1813, it is an 
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installation in the permanent arsenal system of the Army. It is our 
principal “old line” manufacturing arsenal for guns, howitzers, re- 
coilless rifles, mortars, and other items as assigned. Watervliet is 
an important research and development center and engineering agency 
in its field of ordnance weapons and matériel, performing process and 
production engineering, and is charged with Nation-wide procure- 
ment of assigned items. 

Arsenal facilities are of permanent construction in good repair, and 
have an inventory book figure of $47,777,469. Arsenal personnel in- 
clude 3 enlisted men, 30 officers and 5,160 civilian employees. 

Construction proposals for Watervliet Arsenal, beginning on page 
561 of the justification book, are in the nature of modernization of 
installed handling equipment to handle the heavy loads of machinery 
and matériel for which present facilities were not designed. These 
items total $205,500 and include replacing two elevators to obtain 
higher capacity, addition of two new elevators, and an extension of 
service of the present gantry cranes. These items are essential to 
speed up manufacturing operation and eliminate excess hauling and 
rehandling of heavy items. 


Wuire Sanps Province Grounp, N. Mex. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on the White Sands Proving 
Ground, N. Mex., where you are requesting, as shown on page 554, 
$6,893,500. I would like to take a look at that. 

Mr. Van Kuren. White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex., lying di- 
rectly north of the Antiaircraft Artillery range of Fort Bliss, Tex., 
contains the only range facility in the United States for midrange 
guided missiles affording overland flight and recovery of spent mis- 
siles. It is the ordnance center for flight testing rockets and guided 
missiles, and is jointly used by Navy and Air Force in testing weapons 
suitable for this range. This installation is also utilized for gather- 
ing upper atmosphere scientific data, and has an important training 
mission for tactical troop units and ordnance technical support troop 
units in the employment, servicing and supply of guided missiles, 
rockets and their components. 

White Sands land areas include 672,159 acres of Government- 
owned land and 143,013 acres of leased land, for a total of 815,172 
acres. Present facilities represent an investment, exclusive of land, 
of $32,500,461. Department of Army personnel include 965 enlisted 
men, 89 officers, and 867 civilian employees. In addition, Navy De- 
partment has stationed at White Sands approximately 100 enlisted 
men, 45 officers, and 100 civilian employees. 

The installation lies in the New Mexico desert, along the eastern 
side of the Organ Mountain Range, about 50 miles north of El Paso, 
Tex. Las Cruces, N. Mex., is 27 miles west of the post, across a high 
pass in the Organ Mountains. 

Established in 1945, the first facilities at White Sands consisted of 
former CCC buildings moved in and reerected, hutments, Quonset 
huts and other improvisations. Some of these buildings still remain 
in active use, though many have succumbed to desert sand and wind- 
storms and rigorous winter weather in this area. Present facilities 
represent a variety of permanent, semipermanent and temporary 
buildings and structures. These range from new condition to a state 
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of advanced deterioration. All construction proposed for White 
Sands is of permanent type, adapted to local climatic conditions and 
specialized precision work as necessary. 

This program ate aegg 11 projects at a total cost of $6,893,500, as 
listed in the justification book beginning on page 564. These include 
































additional laboratory, operations, engineering, assembly and launch- J 
ing facilities essential to keep pace with the accelerated pace in this ; 
highly urgent program. § 

Mr. Manon. I was in White Sands last year and there was prac- ¢ 


tically nothing there in the way of construction. There was just a 
bunch of old shacks of all kinds. 

Mr. Van Koren. That is correct, although there are currently under : 
construction some permanent facilities for the proving ground. We 
have been practically pioneering there on a very austere basis since i 
1945. j 

Mr. Manion. There is abundant evidence of austerity there, and as 
long as you can get the job done I see nothing wrong with austerity. 

Mr. Van Kuren. We have been deterred in the accomplishment of 
our technical mission there by the lack of facilities, and this program 
that we are presenting shows the phased requirements to develop the 
installation in accordance with our current mission. 

Mr. Mauon. We note the breakdown of the projects, and the ex- 
penditure, estimated, for each project in the book before us. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes. 
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Mr. Manion. The next and last project given here is shown on page 
599, the Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex. 

Give us a statement on that, please. 

Mr. Van Kvuren. Wingate Ordnance Depot was initially occupied 
in 1860, and has been continuously active since that time. It occupies 
63,977 acres of Government-owned land situated 11 miles each of f 
Gallup, N. Mex. Facilities are permanent, semipermanent, and tem- : 
porary, in a generally good state of repair, They represent an invest- : 
ment of $14,679,255 in current inventory records. Wingate is an 
ammunition depot, whose mission includes receipt, storage, issue, 
maintenance, and renovation of ammunition. It has a current per- 
sonnel of 7 officers and 614 civilian employees. 

Our current construction proposals total $3,299,000, as shown on 
page 599 of the justification book. Of this amount, $350,000 is for a 
central heating plant, proposed to replace 24 separate heating units, 
substantially reducing cost of maintenance and operation of these old 
units. The balance of $2,949,000 will provide 80 igloo magazines for 
ammunition now scheduled for production, at a cost of $2,680,000, an 
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ammunition normal maintenance building, at $239,000, and small serv- L 
ice buildings totaling $30,000. 4 


Mr. Manon. Do you have any further statement to make in regard 
to your requirements, Mr. Van Kuren ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. No, sir, no further statements. 
Mr. Manon. We thank you very much. 
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Sarurpay, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 


QUARTERMASTER Corrs ConsTRUCTION 
WITNESSES 


COL. C. J. HARROLD, CHIEF, FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 

DR. A. STUART HUNTER, TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 

COL. M. G. TIEMAN, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, PLANNING 
BRANCH, FACILITIES SECTION 


Mr. Manon. The next service is the Quartermaster Corps. Colonel 
Harrold, are you going to speak for the Quartermaster Corps? 

Colonel Harretp. I am, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you identify yourself for the record, please ? 

Colonel Harroxp. I am Col. C. J. Harrold, Chief of the Field Serv- 
ice Division, Office of the Quartermaster General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. This is Book No. 3. TI think, Colonel Harrold, you 
might give us a general statement with regard to your request here. 
Apparently you are requesting for the Quartermaster $100 million. 

Colonel Harroip. That is correct, sir. 


WAREHOUSING MAJCR PORTION OF REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivener. What is the major component of this request ; ware- 
housing ¢ 

Colonel Harroip. Over 90 percent of it is warehousing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a statement there / 

Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Possibly if you would read it it would be better. 

Colonel Harroip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, you gentlemen are of course well acquainted with 
the Quartermasters responsibility for the purchase of food and cloth- 
ing and other items of supply and equipment for the Army. In ad- 
dition to procurement the Quartermaster General is also responsible 
for the safe and economical storage of these items as well as numerous 
items for the other six technical services. 

That this responsibility has been properly evaluated is evidenced 
by the fact that we have apportioned approximately $100,000,000 or 
approximately 94 percent of the Quartermaster construction program 
in this bill toward the construction of additional essential warehouses 
and sheds. Considering the total value of the supplies and equipment 
to be stored, this construction represents but a fraction of 1 percent 
of the value of such supplies. 

Loss through improper storage by exposure to the elements or fire 
will amortize this stor age construction ina very short period of time. 

Numerous other essential items of construction such as administra- 
tive buildings, family housing, post engineer shops, cafeteria, etc., have 
been held in abeyance in order to provide a high priority for storage 
facilities at our principal general depots. 
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In fact, other than one Research and Development project, a para- 
chute repair shop and a Quartermaster classification shop, all priorit 
Quartermaster construction is devoted to warehouse facilities, includ- 
ing some inflammable storage buildings. The urgency for this type of 
storage has been proven on several occasions and most secentiy at 
Schenectady General Depot last year when one section of a standard 
warehouse burned with a structural loss of $400,000 and a loss of 
Engineer Corps supplies to the value of $2,000,000. 

The parachute repair shop at Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot is 
to provide for the latest mission assigned to the Quartermaster Corps, 
that is, the maintenance and repair of parachute equipment both for 
airborne personnel and cargo. The safe delivery of troops as well as 
tanks, artillery and other heavy equipment is dependent upon the early 
construction of this shop. 

The only other digression from storage or depot operational facili- 
ties is represented in the 450-man barrack at Fort Lee and the 105-man 
barrack at Columbus General Depot. The barrack project at Fort 
Lee will bring the permanent barrack capacity there to a total of 1,575 
men against a permanent peacetime requirement of approximately 
6,000 men. The 105-man barrack at Columbus Depot is to provide for 
a permanent Engineer Corps company for which neither permanent 
nor temporary barracks are available on the installation. 

The warehouse space required by Quartermaster as of June 30, 1952, 
for current troop needs is 47,171,000 square feet of which 36,733,000 
square feet is now available and 1,782,000 square feet is appropriated 
for in fiscal year 1951. The remaining 8,656,000 square feet is in- 
cluded in the bill before you. In addition the several other technical 
services require in excess of 4,000,000 square feet at general depots, of 
which only 1,236,000 square feet is included in this program. 


DISPOSITION OF WORLD WAR IT PROPERTIES 


Mr. Manon. Following the end of hostilities, about 1945, there 
began a program of declaring a lot of things surplus. Many in- 
stallations were declared surplus and disposed of, and many facilities 
of one kind and another. It would seem that the Quartermaster 
would have had considerable storage capacity available to him, in 
view of the huge size of our Army at the peak of World War II. 

It would further seem that perhaps a lot of that storage should still 
be available; at least enough to take care of current needs. 

Just on the surface, it would seem rather ill-advised, or maybe I 
should say rather unreasonable, for the quartermaster to come into 
Congress now and ask for $100 million for these storage facilities. 
What can you say with respect to my observation ? 

Colonel Harroip. After the war, Mr. Chairman, considerable time 
was devoted to studying our warehouse requirements to meet the 
then known requirements for storage of quartermaster supplies at our 
branch depots, and to provide the essential space required for the 
other technical services in the general depots. After careful study 
over a period of months it was decided that we could eliminate the 
Savannah Quartermaster Depot, the Seattle Quartermaster Depot, 
the Boston Quartermaster Depot, the Jersey City Quartermaster 
Depot, and the Somerville Quartermaster Depot, which total over 
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60 million square feet, in addition to approximately 60 million square 
feet we had under commercial lease. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Korean hostilities we were then 
in the process of making a study as to the possible opportunity of re- 
leasing two more quartermaster depots, which were at that time in 
stand-by condition. But with the advent of the Korean situation and 
the increased Army it became necessary for us to seek additional ware- 
housing to meet the additional supply program of the Army under 
present emergency conditions as "| as the increase in the Army 
to the extent of what we are asking for at the moment, sir. 


Summary or Prosects 


Mr. Manon. Before we go into the details here let us run down this 
list of projects in a very informal way. 
Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. 


AUBURN GENERAL DEPOT 


Mr. Manon. Auburn General Depot, in the State of Washington, 
$6 million. 

Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is that that depot south of Seattle? 

Colonel Harrotp. South and east of Seattle; yes sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is it on the main line of the railroad from Seattle to 
Tacoma ? 

Colonel Harrovp. Right direct between Seattle and Tacoma. 

Mr. Manon. Going north it is on the right ? 

Colonel Harroxp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Manon. That was cheap construction ? 

Colonel Harrotp. Very cheap. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do there now? I do not mean 
to go into the justifications. Saar. do you know what you plan 
to do! 

Colonel Harroxp. All warehouses again, sir. 


BELLE MEAD GENERAL DEPOT 


Mr. Manon. There is Belle Mead General Depot in New Jersey. 
What are you going to do there ? 


_ Colonel Harrotp. That is practically 98-percent warehousing again, 
sir. 


MEMPHIS GENERAL DEPOT 


Mr. Manon. Down at the Memphis General Depot you are request- 
ing $11,705,000. Generally speaking what is that ? 
Colonel Harrotp. A major portion of that is also warehouses, sir. 


QUARTERMASTER LABORATORY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Manon. What about the $10,750,000 at the Quartermaster 
Laboratory in Massachusetts ? 


Mr. Scrivner. On that, Mr. Chairman, I want to have a full and 
complete explanation. Some time ago I requested from the Depart- 
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ment a report that I know to be in existence. There has been a great 
deal of controversy on this. I think I know some of the background 
on it, and why it was originally proposed and why it is presentl 
proposed. Unless there can be far more convincing facts and proofs 
submitted than presently exist I take a very dim view of it, especially 
at this time when these are new installations which are being pro- 
posed and not, as I see it, absolutely essential. 
Mr. Manon. All right. Let us come back to that later. 


SCHENECTADY GENERAL DEPOT 


Let us take a look at the Schenectady General Depot. What is the 
requirement there ¢ 


Colonel Harrop. There, again, sir, it is 90-percent warehouse space. 
SHARPE GENERAL DEPOT 


Mr. Manon. And Sharpe General Depot in California ¢ 
Colonel Harroip. The same thing there, including supporting fa- 
cilities and a box and crate shop. 


UTAH GENERAL DEPOT 


Mr. Manon. What is the situation at the Utah General Depot ? 
Colonel Harroip. That is practically all, with two exceptions, ware- 
house space again, sir. 


FORT WORTH QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 


Mr. Manon. What is the situation at Fort Worth at the Quarter- 
master Depot ? 

Colonel Harroip. At Fort Worth there is increased warehouse 
space. In addition to that there is the construction of a quartermaster 
classification and maintenance shop. It is now occupying warehouse 
space we need badly, and we would like to get it in an appropriate 
building for that type of work, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The book before us, which is not a part of the record 
to be printed, runs through a number of pages beginning on 605, so 
far as the Quartermaster Corps is concerned. I want you to give us 
a statement on and off the record with respect to each and every one 
of these projects. 

The first project is Atlanta—— 


LEASING OF SPACE 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, before you get into those specific projects, 
I wonder if we ought not get a statement from the colonel as to why 
it is necessary to proceed at this time of a shortage of material with 
the expansion of new warehouses, instead of what evidently has been 
their policy in the past in many cases, at least, of leasing existing 
warehouse facilities. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a good question, 

Colonel Harrop. For the supply program of the Army, which, of 
course, affects industry, our supply procurement program is phased 
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naturally over a period of time. The policy has been to have in our 
peacetime establishment a solid, firm supply system. The core of 
that, of course, is our depot system, where supplies are brought in to 
meet current requirements as well as reserve requirements; where they 
are maintained ; where levels are maintained and distributed to troops 
in the field in the continental United States and/or overseas. 

The only time during the war that we resorted to commercial leased 
space was when it was necessary because of a shortage of space or the 
short storage space required. You might say that the supplies were 
in transit either from industry directly overseas based upon the 
requisitions or it was not considered advisable to bring them in our 
depot system for such a short time because of the handling cost, when 
they could better remain in commercial storage in transit until they 
could be called for by the port. 

In our supply system we have to maintain very rigid control of 
stocks, surveillance or inspection of all these stocks on a yearly cycle 
basis, to insure their proper care and protection, to provide for requisi- 
tions to troops at posts, camps, and stations in the vicinity of these 
depots which are responsible for supplying those troops; and unless 
we control all those features essential to an efficient supply system, 
which we could not do outside of our depot system, it is felt that the 
troops could not be economically and efficiently supplied by having 
our supplies placed in commercial storage, cared for by commercial 
personnel and distributed upon our requisitions to meet the required 
receipt date. So our depot system is very essential to the economic 
and efficient supply of troops, whether it is in the continental United 
States or any place in the world, both for control in receipt and storage 
and in prompt and efficient distribution in the quantities required at 
the time required. 

Now, we are operating under emergency conditions and under the 
present program, even with the space that we are asking for at our 
own depots on Government-owned land—we are planning—it will be 
necessary to have to lease additional space from commercial sources 
in order to properly store our supplies. Those supplies will stay 
there—not for distribution to troops—but for return to our depots 
when the space becomes available through our distribution system. 
At present even with this proposed program we must plan that before 
June 1952 we will have to go out and lease approximately 2 million 
square feet of commercial storage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATLANTA GENERAL Depor, Ga. 


Mr. Manon. The first project is the Atlanta General Depot, at 
Atlanta, Ga., in the amount of $1,260,000, Will you please give us a 
statement as to your requirements there / 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. 

Atlanta General Depot is located in Clayton County, Ga., on the 
western side of State Highway No. 42, south of Conley and approxi- 
mately 12 miles southeast of Atlanta, Ga. The present reservation 
consists of 1,489 acres of Government-owned land, initially acquired 
and construction started in 1940. It has been in continual use for 
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military depot purposes since. ‘The mission of the depot is to receive 
and store Quartermaster, Engineer, Chemical, Ordnance, and Med- 
ical services stocks in regular supply for issue to installations within 
the assigned area of distribution and for oversea distribution. 

The Government has an investment at Atlanta General Depot of 
$24,650,495 and has an average military strength of 115 officers, 481 
enlisted personnel, with 3,153 civilian personnel to aid in the opera- 
tion of the program there. There are presently on the post no perma- 
nent-type barracks and 3,276 temporary barracks spaces. The tempo- 
rary barracks were constructed in 1942-43, with an expentancy of 
a 10-year life. 

There is now available and in use 3,136,000 square feet of warehouse 
space, 668,000 square feet of shed space, and 3,085,000 square feet of 
open storage space at this installation. The total occupancy is already 
at the critical point and is now filled to 85 percent of capacity, well in 
excess of standard commercial practice. The remaining amount is 
insufficient to accommodate the increased approved supply program 
and efficiently perform the mission of this depot. 

The detail of item for construction of one warehouse authorized 
by public law (H. R. 4914) of the Eighty-second Congress in the 
amount of $1,260,000 will be found on pages beginning at page 605 of 
ihe accompanying hearings. 


AvpurRN GENERAL Depot, WaAsH. 


Mr. Manon. Next is the Auburn General Depot, at Auburn, Wash., 
in the amount of $6,720,000. Please give us a general statement as 
to this item. 

Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir. Auburn General Depot is located in 
King County, Wash., at the southern limit of the city of Auburn. 
The depot is approximately 1 mile south of the center of Auburn, 
15 miles northeast of Tacoma, and 24 miles south of Seattle, Wash., 
and was initially occupied in 1943 and has been in continuous use since 
that time. 

The mission of the station is receipt, storage, and issue of all types 
of supplies and equipment used by the Quartermaster and certain 
items of Signal Corps supplies. The Chief Signal Officer is present] 
requesting an additional 800,000 square feet which cannot be provided. 

he Government has an investment at the Auburn General Depot of 
$8,352,271, and requires a military strength of 4 officers, 9 enlisted 
personnel, with approximately 896 civilian personnel to operate the 
depot. No permanent barracks exist at this depot. 

There is presently on the post, permanent-type covered storage space 
in the amount of 1,949,000 square feet (warehouse), 74,000 square feet 
(sheds), and 73,000 square feet (open storage). This space is being 
taxed beyond capacity in the approved expanded supply mission and 
lack of additional space has reached the critical stage of 84-percent 
occupancy. This present rate of occupancy, steadily increasing, is 
already in excess of the economical and efficient standards of commer- 
cial-warehouse practice. 

The detail of item for construction of four warehouses authorized by 
H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $6,720,000 
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will be found on pages beginning at page 607 of the accompanying 
hearings. 


Bette Meap Genera Depot, N. J. 


Mr. Manon. Next is the Belle Mead General Depot, at Somerville, 
N. J., in the amount of $16,800,000. Please give us a general state- 
ment as to this depot. 

Colonel Harroxp. Yes, sir. 

The Belle Mead General Depot is located in Somerset County, N. J., 
on the west side of State Highway No. 31; 1 mile north of Belle Mead 
and 9 miles south of Somerville, N. J. It was initially occupied in 
1942 and has been in continuous use since that time. The reservation 
of 793 acres is Government-owned land. 

The mission of the station is maintenance of a reserve supply of 
quartermaster items for back-up of the New York Port of Embarka- 
tion; receipt and storage of supplies for other Government agencies; 
depot maintenance of fourth- and fifth-echelon material-handling 
equipment; fifth-echelon maintenance for New York Port of Embarka- 
tion storage and issuing of petroleum products; maintenance and 
repair of Ordnance and Engineer heavy equipment. 

The Government has an investment at the Belle Mead General De- 
pot of $14,759,405, and requires a military strength of 5 officers and 
30 enlisted personnel, with approximately 2,256 civilian personnel to 
operate the depot. There are no permanent barracks on this depot. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $16,800,000, the full amount of which is 
requested, is for the purpose of constructing 10 warehouses to alleviate 
the critical shortage of much-needed space for the approved supply 
program. At present there is now in use 1,466,000 square feet of ware- 
house space ; 687,000 square feet shed space; and 5,947,000 square feet 
of open sg space. ‘These figures constitute a total occupancy of 
83 percent. This present rate of occupancy, steadily increasing, is 
already in excess of the economical and efficient standards of com- 
mercial warehouse practice. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of 
the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $16,800,000 will be found 
on pages beginning at page 611 of the accompanying hearings. 


CotumBus GENERAL Depot, Out10 


Mr. Manon. Next is the Columbus General Depot, at Columbus, 
Ohio, for which you are asking $600,000. Give us a general statement 
as to this item. 

Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir. 

The Columbus General Depot is located in Franklin County, Ohio, 
on the north side of State Highway No. 16, approximately 6 miles east 
of the business district of the city of Columbus, Ohio. It was initially 
occupied in 1918 and has been in continuous use since that time. The 
reservation occupies 576 acres of Government-owned land. 

The mission of this depot is storage and issue of clothing, equipage, 
petroleum-handling equipment, and materials-handling equipment for 
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the QMC as well as certain items for engineer, medical, chemical, and 
ordnance services. 

The Government has an investment at the Columbus General Depot 
of $41,023,180, and requires a military strength of 63 officers and 130 
enlisted personnel, with approximately 2,928 civilian personnel to 
operate the depot. There are no permanent barracks on this depot. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $328,000, the full amount of which is re- 
quested, is for the purpose of constructing 105-man-capacity bar- 
racks. At present there are no barracks at this installation. A vital 
element in the supply of Engineer Corps spare parts is the trained 
spare-parts technician. The training of enlisted and officer person- 
nel in supply procedure and identification is a long and difficult 
process. An enlisted spare-parts technician course requires 6 weeks’ 
to 26 weeks’ training in engineer spare-parts procedures and tech- 
niques can best be accomplished at a location where a large volume of 
engineer spare-parts activitives occur. The Columbus General Depot 
is the only engineer spare-parts supply depot in the United States, and 
as such is the only suitable location for individual training. 

The use of Fort Hayes for stationing engineer parts supply units 
and individuals in training at the Columbus General Depot is unsatis- 
factory for several reasons. Among these are physical separation at 
Fort Hayes from the training facilities at the depot requiring trans- 
portation (12 miles daily) of personnel to and from the depot; the 
problem arising between a class IT installation such as the Columbus 
General Depot and a class I installation such as Fort Hayes, Ohio; 
the overlapping responsibilities for logistic and administrative sup- 
port; and uncertainty of continued availabilty of housing at Fort 
Hayes for this purpose. 

The construction authorized by the above public law (H. R. 4914) in 
the amount of $272,000, the full amount of which is requested, is for 
the purpose of constructing a box and crate shop equipped with saw- 
dust removal systems. Present facilities for this type operation do 
not lend themselves to the desired economy and efficiency of operations 
and constitute an extreme fire hazard. The box and crate shop at the 
Columbus General Depot is in a permanent-type warehouse building 
but does not have a sufficient working area nor is it properly located 
to obtain the desired economy and efficiency of operation. The stor- 
age space so utilized is critically needed for storage operations. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the 
Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $600,000 will be found on 
pages beginning at page 613 of the accompanying hearings. 


JEFFERSONVILLE QUARTERMASTER Deport, INp. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is the Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
Depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., for which you are requesting $942,000. 
Please give us a general statement on this depot. 

Colonel Harrorp. Yes, sir. 

The Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot is located in Clark County, 
Ind., partly outside the north boundary of the city of Jeffersonville, 
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Ind., and is situated on the north bank of the Ohio River, opposite the 
city of Louisville, Ky. Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot was ini- 
tially occupied in 1870 and has been in continuous use since that time. 
The reservation occupies 239 acres of Government-owned land. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage, and issue of Quarter- 
master supplies and equipment; manufacture and repair of certain 
Quartermaster supplies and equipment such as field ranges and stoves; 
maintenance, repair, and storage of parachutes and parts for para- 
chutes for airborne troops. 

The Government has an investment at the Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot of $9,757,365 and requires a military strength of 24 
officers and 59 enlisted personnel, with approximately 2,499 civilian 
personnel to operate the depot. There are temporary-type barracks 
on this installation for 50 enlisted men. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $670,000, the full amount of which is re- 
quested, is for construction of a parachute-repair shop which is re- 
quired to fulfill the new Army mission of Quartermaster maintenance 
for airborne items. This facility will also house equipment and 
machinery incidental to the mission including washing and dry- 
cleaning equipment. This project constitutes facilities for the nucleus 
of the airborne Quartermaster center. 

Construction of a box and crate shop, authorized by above public 
law, in the amount of $272,000, the full amount of which is requested, 
is for the purpose of economical and efficient operations. The present 
facilities for this type operation cannot be economically converted 
and are a constant fire hazard to the entire depot. Depot box and 


crate shops are an essential facility in the performance of the depot 
mission. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of 
the Kighty-second Congress in the amount of $942,000 will be found 
on pages beginning at page 618 of the accompanying hearings. 


Forr Ler QuARTERMASTER CENTER, Va. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is the Fort Lee Quartermaster Center, 
in Virginia, for which you are requesting $2,955,700. Please give us 
a general statement as to this item. 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. 

The Fort Lee Quartermaster Center, located 3 miles east of the 
city of Petersburg, Va., was initially occupied in 1919 and has been 
in continuous use since that time. The reservation occupies 7,808 acres 
of Government-owned land. 

The mission of this facility is a quartermaster training center, quar- 
termaster school, WAC training center, and the Quartermaster Board. 

The Government has an investment at Fort Lee of $42,355,667 and 
requires a military strength of 1,002 officers and 7,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel, with approximately 1,213 civilian personnel to operate the post. 
There are at. present 900 permanent-type and 25,687 temporary bar- 
racks spaces at this facility. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4194 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $1,080,000, the full amount of which is 
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requested, is for the purpose of constructing a 450-man barracks, 
permanent-type construction with connecting heating and messing 
facilities. Barracks presently constructed or under construction at 
this post total 1,125 men as compared with a planned permanent 
strength of 5,963 men. The proposed construction would provide for 
permanent housing of an additional 450 men. 

Project authorized by above public law in the amount of $1,875,700, 
the full amount of which is requested, is essential to the suport of the 
increased training of personnel at the quartermaster replacement 
training center and the quartermaster school. The training schedule 
at Fort Lee is based on 6 weeks of basic training with designated 
trainees arriving every week with a peak training load of 2,984 trainees. 
Three training companies will be undergoing the same phase of train- 
ing simultaneously at the peak. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the 
Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $2,955,700 will be found 
on pages beginning : at page 621 of the accompanying hearings. 


Mempuis GENERAL Depot, TENN. 


Mr. Manon. Next is the Memphis General Depot in Memphis, Tenn. 
You are requesting $11,705,000 for this. Please give us a statement 
as to this depot. 

Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir. The Memphis General Depot is located 
in Shelby County, Tenn., one-half mile south of the city of Memphis, 
Tenn. It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been in continuous 
use since that time. The reservation occupies 642 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage, and issue of all types 
of supplies; repair of Engineer, Chemical, and Ordnance items of 
equipment and storage of strategic materials, 

The Government has an investment at the Memphis General Depot 
of $16,581,598 and requires a military strength of 32 officers, 33 enlisted 
personnel, and 1,158 civilian personnel to operate the depot. There 
are no permanent-type barracks on this installation. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $11,705,000, the full amount of which is 
requested, is for construction of seven permanent warehouses for the 
storage of current troop requirements and war reserve included in 
approved quartermaster supply programs. There now exists at this 
depot 2,950,000 square feet warehouse space; 977,000 square feet cov- 
ered-shed space, and 2,716,000 square feet open- storage space. Sixty- 
six percent of this space is now occupied and presently vacant space 
is rapidly filling with supplies on procurement, and total occupancy 
is forecast by December 1, 1951. The warehouse space included in 
this project is the minimum essential for adequate preservation of 
quartermaster stocks and uninterrupted, efficient troop supply. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of 
the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $11,705,000 will be found 
on pages beginning at page 625 of the accompanying hearings. 
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New CuMBERLAND GENERAL Deport, Pa. 


Mr. Manon. Next is the New Cumberland General Depot, in Penn- 
sylvania, for which you want $1,680,000. Please give us a statement 
as to this. 

Colonel Harroxp. Yes, sir. New Cumberland General Depot is 
located in York County, Pa., 214 miles southeast of New Cumberland, 
Pa. It was initially occupied in 1918 and has been in continuous 
use since that time. The reservation occupies 855 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage, and issue of all types 
of supplies for Engineer, Chemical, Ordnance, Signal, and Quarter- 
master items of equipment and storage of strategic materials. 

The Government has an investment at the New Cumberland Gen- 
eral Depot of $7,702,976 and requires a military strength of 40 officers, 
139 enlisted personnel, with approximately 967 civilian personnel 
to operate the depot. There are 1,258 temporary-type barracks on 
this installation. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $1,680,000, the full amount of which is 
requested, is for construction of one permanent-type warehouse for 
the storage of current troop requirements and war reserves included 
in approved quartermaster supply programs. There now exists at 
this depot 2,159,000 square feet covered warehouse space; 1,141,000 
square feet covered sheds ; and 1,477,000 square feet open-storage space. 
Eighty-seven percent of the existing space is now occupied, and pres- 
ently vacant space is rapidly filling with supplies on procurement, 
and total occupancy is forecast by December 1, 1951. The warehouse 
space included in this project is the minimum essential for adequate 
preservation of quartermaster stocks and uninterrupted, efficient 
troop supply. 

The detail of item for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the 
Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $1,680,000 will be found 
on pages beginning at page 627 of the accompanying hearings. 


RicHMOND QUARTERMASTER Deport, VA. 


Mr. Manon. We will skip the next item and take up the Richmond 
Quartermaster Depot, at Richmond, Va., for which you are request- 
ing $3,360,000. Please give us a general statement as to this item. 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. 

The Richmond Quartermaster Depot is located in Chesterfield 
County, Va., approximately 8 miles south of the city of Richmond, 
Va. The reservation occupies 665 acres of Government-owned land. 
It was initially occupied in 1941 and has been in continuous use since 
that time. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage and issue of quarter- 
master items of equipment and storage of strategic materials and 
the receipt, inspection, and storage of parachutes. 

The Government has an investment at the Richmond Quarter- 
master Depot of $19,240,792 and requires a military strength of 13 
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officers, 15 enlisted personnel, and 1,018 civilian personnel to operate 
the depot. There are no permanent-type barracks on this installation. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $3,360,000, the full amount of which is 
requisted, is for construction of two permanent warehouses for the 
storage of current troop requirements and war reserves included in 
approved Quartermaster supply programs. There now exists at this 
depot 3,529, square feet covered-storage space; 407,000 square feet 
covered-shed space; and 3,743,000 square feet open-storage space. 
Seventy-seven percent of this space is now occupied, and presently 
racant space is rapidly filling with supplies on procurement, and 
total occupancy is forecast by December 1, 1951. The warehouse space 
included in this project is the minimum essential for gr eRe preser- 
vation of Quartermaster stocks and uninterrupted, efficient troop 
supply. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of 
the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $3,360,000 will be found 
on pages beginning at page 632 of the accompany hearings. 


SCHENECTADY GENERAL Depot, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. Next is the Schenectady General Depot, in New York. 
Your request here is for $11,422,000. Please give us a general state- 
ment as to this item. 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. 

The Schenectady General Depot is located 3 miles south of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., at two locations. Headquarters and major depot ac- 
tivities are located in an area adjacent to the city of Schenectady, 


N Y., and an auxiliary facility is located near the village of Voorhees- 
ville, 6 miles distant. The reservation occupies 936 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land. It was initially occupied in 1918 and has been in 
continuous use since that time. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage, and issue of all types 
of supplies and equipment used by the Army, in addition to the repair 
and maintenance of Engineer, Ordnance, and Quartermaster equip- 
ment. 

The Government has an investment of $9,988,626 and requires a 
military strength of 71 officers, 8 enlisted personnel, and 2,505 civilian 
personnel to operate the depot. There is temporary-barracks space 
for 10 enlisted men on this installation. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second 
Congress in the amount of $11,422.400, the full amount of which is 
requested, comprises the following projects: 

Truck-loading docks in the amount of $90,000 are for the purpose 
of accommodating trucks or vans at each of five warehouses assigned 
to Quartermaster storage. Since these warehouses were not equipped 
with truck-loading docks on the road sides of the buildings, the lower 
tariff covering commercial-truck pickup service cannot be availed of. 
Reduced tariff, increased efficiency, and savings in man-hours of labor 
will amortize this project in 2 years’ operation. 
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Engineer warehouse for inflammables (Voorheesville) in the 
amount of $135,000 is for the purpose of providing space for paints 
and allied products. There is presently no warehouse space suitable 
for this purpose. Lack of these facilities has resulted in temporary 
occupation of mobilization-type wood structures in warehouse areas, 
which creates a serious fire and safety hazard. 

Two permanent-type standard open warehouses (Voorheesville) in 
the amount of $1,384,000 are for the purpose of providing storage space 
for supply items valued at approximately $6,500,000. There are no 
open warehouses at this installation, and items indicated above are 
stored either in the open or in warehouses, which has reduced the 
covered storage capacity. 

Five permanent-type warehouses (Schenectady and Voorheesville) 
in the amount of $9,815,400 are for the purpose of storing current troop 
requirements and war reserves included in approved supply programs. 
Eighty-two percent of existing warehouse space is now filled, and 
presently vacant space is rapidly filling with supplies on procurement 
and is already in excess of the economical and efficient standards of 
commercial warehouse practice. The warehouse space included in 
this project is the minimum essential for adequate preservation of’ 
quartermaster stocks and uninterruped, efficient troop supply. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by H. R. 4914 of 
the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $11,422,400 will be found 
on pages beginning at page 637 of the accompanying hearings. 


SuarrPe GENERAL Depor, CaAuir. 


Mr. Manion. Next is the Sharpe General Depot, at Lathrop, Calif. 
Your request here is for $15,411,100. Give us a general statement as 
to this item. 

Colonel Harroip. Yes, sir. The Sharpe General Depot is located 
in San Joaquin County, Calif., at Lathrop, approximately 7 miles 
south of the center of the city of Stockton, Calif. It was initially 
occupied in 1941 and has been in continuous use since that time. The 
reservation occupies 1,172 acres of Government-owned land. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage, and issue of all types 
of supplies and equipment used by the Army; and repair and main- 
tenance of Engineer, Ordnance, and Quartermaster equipment. 

The Government has an investment at the Sharpe General Depot of 
$10,862,660 and requires a military strength of 35 officers, no enlisted 
personnel, and approximately 2,018 civilian personnel to operate the 
depot. There are 1,535 temporary barracks spaces at this installation. 

The construction authorized by Public Law (H. R. 4914) of the 
Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $15,411,100, the full amount 
of which is requested, comprises the following projects: 

Inclosing of 12 warehouses with masonry walls (Tracy Annex) in 
the amount of $1,360,000 is for the purpose of protecting supplies 
which are stored in these buildings from deterioration by weather 
and to eliminate excessive cost of handling and replacing tarpaulins 
used for partial protection. The present wooden sidings have warped 
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to the extent that they no longer afford adequate protection for the 
materials stored in these warehouses and the use of tarpaulins has 
proven unsatisfactory and uneconomical. 

Box and crate shop in the amount of $272,000 is for the purpose 
of alleviating deficiencies in critical operations at this installation. 
Present facilities for this type operation are old temporary-type build- 
ings which cannot be converted economically to the desired efficiency 
of operations and which constitute an extreme fire hazard. 

Eight permanent-type warehouses in the amount of $13,400,000 are 
required to alleviate the critical shortage of much needed space for 
the approved supply program. At present the warehouse space is 
84 percent occupied. This present rate of occupancy, steadily increas- 
ing, is already in excess of the economical and efficient standards of 
commercial warehouse practice. The warehouse space included in 
this project is the minimum essential for adequate preservation of 
Quartermaster stocks and uninterrupted, efficient troop supply. 

Hardstandings in the amount of $163,000 are required to increase the 
operational capacity inthisarea. The existing trackage bars free truck 
movement bet ween sheds and open storage area does not provide secur- 
ity and protection for steel storage. Proposed construction will make 
possible a working inventory of special steels, alloys, and related stock, 
properly segregated and identified. 

Additional authorization and appropriation, fiscal year 1951 project 
in the amount of $216,100 is to provide for funds to complete a project 
for an equipment processing building. The original budget estimate 
for this project was prepared over a year ago, and $184,900 was in- 
cluded in the budget which was passed by Congress and became Public 
Law 843, Eighty-first Congress. Since the introduction of this budget 
to Congress and increased activities in Korea, the requirements for 
equipment processing has exceeded all expectations. As a result a 
building of greater capacity is now required. Funds requested to com- 
plete this project are the minimum. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by Public Law 
(H. R. 4914) of the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $15,411,- 
100 will be found on pages beginning at page 643 of the accompanying 
hearings. 

Uran Generat Depor 


Mr. Manon. Next is the Utah General Depot in Ogden, Utah. The 
request is $12,229,000. Give us a statement as to this item, please. 

Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir. The Utah General Depot is located in 
Weber County, 3 miles north of the city of Ogden, Utah. It was 
initially oceupied in 1940 and has been in continuous use since that 
— The reservation occupies 1,684 acres of Government-owned 
land. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage, and issue of all types of 
supplies and equipment used by the Army; and repair and maintenance 
of Engineer, Ordnance, Transportation, Signal, Chemical, and Quar- 
termaster Corps equipment. 

The Government has an investment at the Utah General Depot of 
$51,609,331 and requires a military strength of 70 officers, 6 enlisted 
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personnel, with approximately 2,617 civilian personnel to operate the 
depot. There are 1,813 temporary-type barracks spaces at this installa- 
tion. 

The construction authorized by Public Law (H. R. 4914) of the 
Kighty-second Congress in the amount of $12,229,000, the full amount 
of which is requested, comprises the following projects: 

Seven permanent warehouses in the amount of $11,384,000 are re- 
quired to meet demands of the critical shortage of warehouse space for 
present supply program and supplies on procurement. Existing ware- 
house space is now filled to 77-percent occupancy. This present rate 
of occupancy, steadily increasing, is already in excess of the economical 
and efficient standards of commercial-warehouse practice. 

Three warehouses for inflammable storage in the amount of $675,000 
will furnish approximately 50 percent of the immediate requirements 
of inflammable storage space. The existing storage space for inflam- 
mables at this depot 1s filled to capacity and such storage facility is a 
potential fire hazard to millions of dollars in loss of vital materials. 

Expansion of steam generating facilities in the amount of $170,000 
is a project proposed for the installation of an additional 500 horse- 
power of steam-generating capacity to supplement facilities of exist- 
ing central-heating plant in north end of building C—5, and installation 
of two 650 cubic feet per minute capacity air compressors. Housing 
for this additional boiler capacity will be included in the project. 
The existing plant is now operating at approximately 180 percent of 
design capacity to supply steam for heating and processing purposes, 
although the plant was designed only for heating requirements. The 
present heating plant does not have enough floor space for the supple- 
mental boiler capacity proposed and additional boilerhouse construc- 
tion will be required. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by Public Law 
(H. R. 4914) of the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $12,- 
229,000 will be found on pages beginning at page 649 of the accompany- 
ing hearings. 


Forr Worrh QvuARTERMASTER Deport, TEx. 


Mr. Manon. The last item listed is the Fort Worth Quartermaster 
Depot in Texas. The request is $4,740,000. Please give us a general 
statement as to this item. 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. The Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot 
is located in Tarrant County, Tex., on United States Highway No. 81 
at the southerly boundary of the city of Fort Worth, approximately 
6 miles south of the center of the city of Fort Worth, Tex. It was 
initially occupied in 1941 and has been in continuous use since that 
time. The reservation occupies 368 acres of Government-owned land. 

The mission of this depot is receipt, storage, and issue, classifica- 
tion, and repair of Quartermaster supplies and equipment and the 
storage of certain strategic materials. 

The Government has an investment at the Fort Worth QM Depot 
of $7,688,179, and requires a military strength of 26 officers and 13 
enlisted personnel, with approximately 434 civilian personnel to op- 
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erate the depot. There are no permanent barracks at this installa- 
tion. 

The construction authorized by Public Law (H. R. 4914) of the 
Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $1,080,000, the full amount 
of which is requested, is for the purpose of constructing a Quarter- 
master classification and repair shop at the installation to serve all 
of the Fourth Army Area and part of the Third Army Area. This 
activity has become necessary inasmuch as facilities at Jeffersonville 
and Utah are reaching maximum capabilities. 

Construction authorized by above public law in the amount of 
$28,000, the full amount of which is requested, is for the purpose of 
constructing a concrete apron to provide hardstanding to accommo- 
date vehicles and equipment waiting repair, and to expedite pre- 
liminary repair work on these items. 

Box and crate shop authorized by public law (H. R. 4914) in the 
amount of $272,000, the full amount of which is requested, will 
alleviate deficiency in critical operations at this installation. Present 
facilities for this type operation are old temporary-type buildings 
which cannot be converted economically to the desired efficiency of 
operations and which furthermore constitute an extreme fire hazard 
to the entire depot which includes four frame warehouses. 

Authorization by public law (H. R. 4914) in the amount of $3,360,- 
000, the full amount of which is requested, is for the purpose of 
constructing two permanent warehouses for the storage of current 
troop requirements and war reserves included in approval Quarter- 
master supply programs. There now exists at this depot 1,694,000 
square feet of warehouse space, 385,000 square feet covered shed 
space, and 961,000 square feet open storage space. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of this space is now occupied which means that the maximum 
capacity of 75 percent has almost been reached. Presently va- 
cant space is rapidly filling with supplies on procurement and total 
occupancy is forecast by December 1, 1951. The warehouse space in- 
cluded in this project is the minimum essential for adequate preserva- 
tion of Quartermaster stocks and uninterrupted, efficient troop sup- 
ly. 

The detail of items for construction authorized by public law (H. R. 
4914) of the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $4,740,000 
will be found on pages beginning at page 653 of the accompanying 
hearings. 

EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you this, Colonel : Suppose that the 
*Congress should provide no funds for the Quartermaster Corps con- 
struction. What would be the result ? 

Colonel Harrotp. We would have several billion dollars worth of 
very expensive and sensitive supplies and equipment that we would 
have to put out in the back yard, so to speak, or put in commercial 
storage, which would seriously affect the supply of our troops, because 
commercial storage does not provide personnel that are familiar with 
the receipt, storage, and issue of military supplies on requisition. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Now I would like to turn to page 630. 
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BARRACKS FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, may we stop for a minute on page 613, 
in order that I might inquire about this barracks for enlisted men 
at the Columbus General Depot ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. In connection with that I want to ask you what you 
expect to be your peacetime complement of personnel at that station. 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. The present strength as of July 31, 
1951, was 310 enlisted men and 166 officers. The proposed permanent 
peacetime strength is 130 enlisted men. Mobilization is 400. 

Mr. Davis. Your barracks there are for 105 men. Is that the regu- 
lar percentage that you expect? Is that an over-all percentage that 
you expect will be actually living at the place? How did you com- 
pute that figure ¢ 

Colonel Harrotp. That will be sufficient to meet the table of organi- 
zation and equipment engineer spare parts company which is to be 
stationed there. It is there now, but is to be stationed there perma- 
nently for the training of engineer troops in the processing and 
handling of engineer spare parts. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all. 


(JUARTERMASTER RESEARCH LaBoraTrory, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Mauon. All right. Now we will get into this Quartermaster 
Research and Development Laboratory at Natick, Mass. 

Do you have a general statement on this, Colonel Harrold ? 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. 

The Quartermaster Research and Development Laboratory is lo- 
vated in Natick, Mass. Initial date of occupancy is proposed for 
1952. The reservation will occupy approximately 80 acres of land 
now being acquired with funds appropriated for the purpose and by 
gift to the United States Government. 

The mission of this facility is to provide proper clothing and food 
for the Army through continuous tests and research and develop- 
ment of every type item in order that this current research data can 
be converted into mass production with a minimum of delay. 

The constructiou authorized by Public Law 424 of the Eighty-first 
Congress in the amount of $11,000,000, of which $250,000 has been 
appropriated, is for construction of a Research and Development 
Laboratory to provide facilities to consolidate the research and devel- 
opment activities of the Quartermaster Corps in one area. The re- 
search and development program now planned by the Quartermaster 
Corps will result in a savings to the Government, and will provide 
for the design of standard equipment to satisfy any geographic or 
climatic condition. 

The detail of item for construction authorized by Public Law 424 
of the Eighty-first Congress in the amount of $10,750,000 will be 
found on pages beginning at page 630 of the accompanying hearings. 

Mr. Manon. We have been kicking this thing around in Congress 


for a number of years. The project has been authorized by law, has 
it not ¢ 
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Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir. Authorized by Public Law 424 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 


SELECTION OF SITE 


Mr. Manon. Did the law itself state where it would be? 

Colonel Harrovp. At that time it did not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that was a decision to be made by the 
Department of Defense ? 

olonel Harroup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was Dr. Van Lear and others on a board to select the 
site, or not? How did we select this site? 

Colonel Harroip. That I am not too familiar with, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. Hunter, representing the Quartermaster General, is familiar with 
that. 

Mr. Manon. What is the story on that? 

Dr. Hunter. Public Law 424 required that the site for this labora- 
tory would be selected by the Secretary of Defense on the advice of a 
special committee picked by the Research and Development Board. 
Dr. Van Lear, the president of Georgia Tech, was the chairman of that 
committee. They sent out to all parts of the country a statement of 
the requirements for this laboratory and received as a result of that 
offer of 300 or 400 possible sites. They reviewed those sites against 
the requirements, drew in several professional engineers to help them 
in their analysis of sites, and arrived finally at the conclusion that 
there were three possibilities that seemed to fit the case. One locality 
was in Natick, Mass.; another was near Chicago; and the other was 
Atlanta. 

The report went in recommending consideration of those three sites 
and recommending as a first choice the site at Natick, Mass. The 
Secretary of Defense reviewed the report and accepted the recom- 
mendations of the committee and accepted a location in Natick, Mass. 

Later on, on review of that matter, when the snow got off the 
ground, it was determined that it would cost too much to utilize that 
first site, so that the engineers reviewed the situation; some of our 
people looked at it; and they came to the conclusion that another plot 
of land on the same lake would be more economical to use. 


LOCATION OF SITE SELECTED 


That information was brought to the attention of the Secretary of 
Defense and he accepted this new plot of ground as the most econom- 
ical one to use. He has accepted at the same time about 30 acres of 
land from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts around this partic- 
ular spot that we were interested in. 

So today the actions are going on, planning to put the laboratory 
on the so-called peninsula site at Natick. 

Mr. Manon. Where is Natick? 

Dr. Hunter. Natick, Mass. Possibly I can show you quickest by 
this map, and at the same time give you the reality of where this 
project stands. 

Natick, Mass., is 15 miles west of Boston on the main Boston-Albany 
line. It is this peninsula sticking down through Lake Cochituate, 
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which is the area I speak about. The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to make this thing complete, gave’ us all this land and gave us 
the water rights, so that today we on an ideal location which has 
been accepted by all our research directors. 

The critical thing in this, gentlemen, has been the necessity of get- 
ting large quantities of water. It is estimated by the engineers that 
we will require to use out of that lake 16 million gallons of water per 
day. We will pick it up out of one side of the lake, use it to cool 
the compressors in the climatic chambers, and put it back at the other 
side of the lake. 

This is surrounded by Natick, as a village, so you have the ideal 
combination for a high-grade research section plant at this location. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS 


Previously this has been accepted by the Secretary of Defense under 
authority and responsibility of Public Law 424, accepted by the 
Quartermaster General and his professional staff who must use it. 
The engineers have authorized the planning to proceed, to adapt the 
old plans. You are familiar with those, sir, I think. They want to 
adapt the old plans to this new land. That is proceeding rapidly. 
It is expected that by March 1 the total plans for this will be com- 
plete so that ground could be broken in the spring if the funds are 
made available. 

Nearby there is the area of land given us by the town of Natick, 
which is a gravel pit which could be used very effectively for much of 
our first phase outdoor testing. 

This spot has the things we need to make the consolidated efficient 
research work. 


CLIMATIC CHAMBER 


Mr. Scrivner. What is this chamber you are talking about? 

Dr. Hunter. The climatic chamber is the new facility in this project 
which is not possessed by the Department of Defense and does not 
exist in this country. There will be two chambers there. One is 
to simulate any condition found in the Arctic and the other is to 
simulate any condition found in the Tropics. 

There are many cold boxes around the country, where you can get 
hot and cold. The important thing is that for the first time in the 
history of the Department of Defense we will be able to bring wind 
into the picture. In each chamber we will be able to create wind of 
40 miles an hour, and for the first time we can get factual information 
as to what is happening to the clothing, and what happens in the field 
under varying climatic conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do have climatic chambers in which wind can 
be induced. 

Dr. Hunter. We do not today. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen them. 

Dr. Hunrer. Where? 

Mr. ScrtvNer. Maybe the Quartermaster does not, but the Army 
itself does. 
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Dr. Hunrer. Of course, they have to circulate wind. One thing 
happens when the wind is 5 miles an hour, and another thing at 
30 miles per hour. In those things you speak of, obviously you have 
to circulate air through the chamber. You have no control over what 
the wind is going to be. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to argue the point with you, but I 
know that I have been in testing chambers of the Army where they 
can control the air and they can get high velocities. 

Dr. Hunter. You are correct, so far as aerodynamics is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the climatic chambers them- 
selves. They can go from 60 below zero up to 100 something above, 
hot and dry, hot and wet, cold and dry, or cold and wet. 

Dr. Hunrer. I know of no chambers which are equipped with 
these speeds and the thorough examination 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you do not have the exact ideal thing you 
want, but you have it. 

Dr. Hunter. You know more about it than I, then, because a care- 
ful survey has been made, tested by the Air Force, the Navy, and the 
Army, and they say these do not exist. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, furthermore, you were going to have quite ¢ 
bit of cold-weather testing, and that has been abandoned and the 
services have established a testing station further north, which is 
logical. Iam not so sure but what the Quartermaster could not coop- 
erate with some of the other branches of the services in the use of 
some of their testing facilities, right along with the testing of weapons 
and everything else they test. 


QM REPORT ON CLIMATIC CHAMBER PROPOSAL 


All of the reports on this have not been favorable. I have been 
requesting for some time a report that was made which apparently 
was not called to the attention of the legislative committee, and for 
some reason or another, has been suppressed by the Department; and 
I, for one, as I stated awhile ago, am not going to give a stamp of 
approval to this thing until that report without alteration is un- 
covered. 

Colonel Harroip. May I interject, Mr. Chairman? 

The report which I believe Mr. Scrivner has reference to is a re- 
port which we have and are willing to render the committee. The 
report was in the nature of an internal administrative Office of the 
Quartermaster General routine travel report. Every civilian em- 
ployee, every officer who goes out under orders on an Inspection trip 
or visit for any official military purposes has to render an official 
report to the Quartermaster General as a part of the justification for 
that trip. It does not make any difference whether I go down to 
visit a sad in connection with depot operations or not, but I have 


to come back and render a full and complete report indicating my 
observations, conclusions, and recommendations, if any. 

The report Mr. Scrivner refers to was an internal report made as 
a result of a group of our research engineers visiting several sites. 


It by no manner of means represented at any time, nor does it at the 
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moment, the attitude of the Quartermaster General, the Department 
of the Army, or the Department of Defense. That report is avail- 
able. It is a routine administrative internal report. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is available, why has it taken so long to get 
itup here? I madea request for that a long time ago. 

Colonel Harrop. This is the first time I have known it was desired, 
sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. This may be the first time you know of it, but I am 
quite sure that this committee has made a request for it, and it is not 
here yet. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the report with you? 

Colonel Harroip. Yes, sir; I have the report together with a state- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do have it with you at this time? 

Colonel Harrop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us who made this report. 

Colonel Harroip. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. This is from the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, in the nature of a statement of Dr. 
Stuart Hunter, technical director, Research Branch, Military Plan- 
ning. O. Q. & D. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the date of it? 

Colonel Harrop. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the date of it? 

Colonel Harrotp. September 13, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This year? 

Colonel Harrotp. Yes, sir; 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the report I was talking about. 

Colonel Harrotp. The report is of the 10th of April 1951, sir. It 
is the report of official travel to the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Scrivner. By whom? 

Colonel Harrotp. Members of the Military Planning Division, 
Research Branch, of the Office of the Quartermaster General, who 
consisted of Mr. J. C. Blake, research director, Materials Handlin 
Section; S. J. Kennedy, research director, Textile, Clothing, an 
Footwear Division; Hoyt Lemmons, assistant research director, En- 
vironmental Protection Section; J. W. Millard, research director, 
Mechanical Products Section; Ralph G. H. Siu, research director, 
Pioneering Research Laboratories; and Warren Stubblebine, research 
director, Chemicals: and Plastics Section. It was submitted to the 
Chief of the Division, who at that time was General Middleschwartz. 

Mr. Manon. What is the meat of their statement ? 

Colonel Harrotp. This particular group, on visiting the site at 
that time—and it was their own opinion, not necessarily all agree- 
ing—it was the opinion of this group as to the site that they visited, 
which is the site in question. 


Report of Inspection of Research Directors of the Laboratory Site at Natick, 
Mass. 


This is a memorandum for the Quartermaster General after further 
study, after the submission of this report. 


89249-—51—pt. 1——-55 
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Mr. Manon. Were they for or against it? If they were for it, 

why! If they were against, why? 

lonel Harrow. ‘The report indicated that in many instances they 
were against it, until they returned, submitted their report, and were 
directed to enter into further study. Asa result of that further study 
each member of the inspection team submitted a statement to the 
Quartermaster General stating that as a result of their further study 
they had withdrawn all objection that they submitted in this travel 
report. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make this available here to the committee 
at this time? 

Colonel Harrow. This is right here, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you stand by for questions with respect to it? 

Colonel Harroxp. I will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe today or later. 

(The document was furnished for the information of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Colonel Carpweti. Mr. Chairman, could we have Colonel Tieman 
in the Research and Development Section of G-4 make a statement 
on this? 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, will you give us a statement at this time with 
ae to this Natick iabothentet 

olonel Treman. The requirements for the Quartermaster Labora- 
tory have been repeatedly reviewed by military agencies within the 
past year and in every case it has been indicated as an immediate 
essential requirement. It has been approved as an immediate require- 
ment by the Army Research and Development Budget Review Board, 
the Army Budget Advisory Committee, and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Office of Secretary of Defense. It has been con- 
sidered as a relatively high priority item of all the Research and 
Development construction appearing in this program. 

This laboratory was saneidaeed essential by Congress in authorizing 
its construction almost 2 years ago and before the Korean conflict. 
Since the Korean conflict the importance of Research and Develop- 
ment in the field of clothing and food development has increased 
greatly. Last winter’s fighting in Korea under extremely cold weather 
= certainly warrants development of the best type of clothing 

ssible. 

Rn view of the interest in the selection of a site for this laboratory 
the Department of Defense went to considerable time, detail, and ex- 
pense to review every possible site in the United States to determine 
the most suitable. It was accomplished on an impartial and unbiased 
basis and without any guidance or influence by representatives of the 
Quartermaster General. The six-man committee was composed of 
highly qualified civilians from various geographical locations in the 
United States who determined that the Natick, Mass., site was the most 
desirable and to the best interest of the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, if there are no further questions we will 
take up the next requirement. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Harroitp. Thank you very much, sir. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 


CHEMICAL Corps CONSTRUCTION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. CHARLES E. LOUCKS, ASSISTANT TO THE ACTING 
CHIEF 

COL: WILLIAM J. ALLEN, JR., LIAISON GROUP, RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING DIVISION 

A. A. LANZA, FACILITIES BRANCH 

WENDELL H. KAYSER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BIOLOGICAL LAB- 
ORATORY, CAMP DETRICK 


Mr. Ritey. General, will you identify yourself, please, for the 
record. 

General Lovcxs. I am General Loucks, Deputy Chief Chemical 
Officer of the United States Army. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have a general statement, sir? 

General Loucks. I do, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We would be glad to have it. 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

The Chemical Corps has the responsibility for technical research, 
investigation, and development of chemical, biological, and radiological 
warfare agents as offensive weapons and for the preparation of a de- 
fense against them. Development of flame warfare and screening 
smokes are included in other responsibilities of the corps. The mission 
of the Chemical Corps includes the command and training of special 
troops necessary for the efficient employment of these weapons; con- 
ducting specialized medical research in coordination with the Surgeon 
General; procuring, storing, and issuing Chemical Corps supplies and 
equipment, and the preparation of mobilization plans. 

The fiscal year 1952 public works proposal which is now before you 
contains essentially the most urgent research and development facili- 
ties needed in the development of agents and protective measures 
against these agents in the three field mentioned, and some post and 
supply facilities. 

All research and development facilities included in the authorization 
and appropriation requests have been investigated and approved by 
the various committees and panels of the Research and Development 
Board after coordination with all technical services of the Army, the 
United States Navy, and the United States Air Force. None of the 
facilities duplicate any facilities or work of any other service or 
agency. In our opinion, these projests are required now in order to 
accomplish the mission of the corps. The proposal contains new 
authorizations totaling $36,779,565, and appropriations totaling, im 
round figures $28,000,000—$27,971,356. The projects are at six 
locations, namely, Army Chemical Center, which is where the Chemi- 
cal Corps does its chemical and radiological research and develop- 
ment; Camp Detrick, which is our Biological Research Center; 
Deseret, Eastern, and Midwest Chemical Supply Depots; and Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, a large-scale manufacturmg arsenal, with an 
adjacent storage area. No housing is included. 
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The total funds proposed for appropriation include the following 
categories and their respective amounts: 


Research and development facilities...................--------- $23, 769, 665 
Supply facilities, including storage 2, 904, 900 
Supporting manufacturing facilities 1, 231, 800 
Post facilities 65, 000 


27, 971, 365 
I shall be glad to answer any specific questions you may have. ~ 


EXPANSION AT CAMP DETRICK, MD. 


Mr. Rizey. I note that your largest amount is for Camp Detrick, 
Md. 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Just why is there that large expansion at that particular 
point? , j ee 

General Loucks. Well, sir, Camp Detrick activities are relatively 
new and represent new responsibilities placed upon the Chemical Corps 
at the beginning of World War II. As a result no permanent facili- 
ties have been established at the base. 

Mr. Rivey. Are there any general questions, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Davis? 


USE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. I am just wondering about one thing. Perhaps this 
does not apply directly to the construction, but I understand that you 
have in your training program quite a number of graduate engineers 
who are in noncommissioned status. Even at places of this kind they 
have their KP duties and all those things that go with it, with the re- 
sult that it is not possible to assign them responsible jobs other than 
just day-to-day taking orders from somebody whe does not have those 
menial responsibilities. Therefore, it is not possible to utilize their 
professional training to a full extent because of that. 

Are you familiar with that situation at all? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir; I have some familiarity with it. For 
example, in the Army Chemical Center we have and have had several 
hundred young men who have been drafted into the service and who 
were gradually shifted to places like the Army Chemical Center where 
we have research and development activities. Those young men 
have been put in special companies and we have felt it desirable that 
they do their proportionate share of their kitchen police and other 
work around the barracks. They are in the process of receiving train- 
ing. It is generally believed, and we feel, that they ought to have 
their share of the work, rather than to have other soldiers detailed 
to do it for them. 

Mr. Davis. Well, have you found that it does interfere with the 
utilization of their professional abilities in the actual job that they 
have, which is presumably chemical research? 

General Loucks. I would like to ask Colonel Allen of the Research 
and Development Division of our office if he would care to answer 
that. 

Colonel ALLeN. These men are used in the laboratories in a way 
best calculated to utilize most effectively their scientific talent. Be- 
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cause of instability of their assignment to us under this overstrength 
for technical assignment, we cannot put them in places of responsi- 
bility because they may be yarked out on us tomorrow, but they are 
all engaged in scientific work, I would say, comparable to the extent 
of their technical ability. Most of them are young men and as such 
are engaged in research and technical work. Most of them are happy. 

I would say that General Collins made an inspection trip at Camp 
Detrick himself and was quite well pleased with the way these men 
were being used. He was quite impressed with it. But we could 
not very well put them in positions of responsibility to administer 
research projects of a continuing nature when they are liable to be 
pulled out on us tomorrow. 

Mr. Davis. Which limits their use of their ability to day-to-day 
assignment of rather routine things; does it not? 

Colonel ALLEN. No, sir; I would not say that. It is not day-to-day 
assignment. They are given segments of a given project. It is not 
a day-to-day or routine assignment at all. They are under direction. 
They do not have responsibility for an over-all research project. 
They work on segments of those projects and they do very fine work. 

Mr. Ritey. But, Colonel, if they Nore the training and the ability 
to carry out this mission, is it not possible for them to be assigned 
permanently there, or to be given an opportunity to apply for per- 
manent assignment? 

Colonel ALLEN. May I speak off the record on that, sir? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you, Colonel. 

General, will you take up each one of these stations individually 
and give us a short statement? Then we will ask you any questions 
we have in connection with them. 


Army Cuemicat Center, Mp. 


I note here on page 660 the Army Chemical Center, Md. Will 
you give us a short history of that and a statement of its mission and 
the reason for its expansion at this time? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Army Chemical Center is located on 4,674 acres of Government- 
owned land 21 miles northeast of Baltimore, Md. It was initially 
occupied in 1918 and has been in continuous use since that time. 

The mission of this station is research and development in the fields 
of chemical warfare, radiological warfare, medical research, and the 
gab plant manufacture of chemical warfare matériel and protective 

evices. 

The Government has an investment of approximately $70,245,974 
in the Army Chemical Center, and there is required for the operation 
of this post a military strength of 441 officers and 2,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel, together with approximately 3,606 civilian personnel. 

The construction authorized by H. R. 4914, Eighty-second Congress, 
in the amount of $4,270,915, the full amount of which is requested, is 
for the construction of a total of 11 items for the following: 

Research and development facilities___..........-.-------------- $2, 680, 100 
Supporting manufacturing facilities __............--------------- 866, 800 


Steam distributing system 365, 000 
Post facilities 
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These items are required to further the study and progress of 
research and development, to support manufacturing facilities, to per- 
mit uninterrupted operation of important work, and are in accordance 
with the approved master plan for this installation. 


DAM AND FILTRATION PLANT 


Mr. Davis. This is a rather small item, but that dam and filtra- 
tion plant item is not quite clear to me. Is that a Government- 
owned dam which is right on the installation? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir; it is Government-owned and it is a piece 
of land which is not contiguous with the reservation; but it is Gov- 
ig ala and it is considered a part of the Army Chemical 

enter. 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS BENEFIT 


Mr. Davis. There is a mention here that private individuals obtain 
some of the benefit. What is the arrangement there? 

General Loucks. Mr. Lanza? 

Mr. Lanza. We have a Wherry housing project on the Chemical 
Center, and all water going to this project is furnished by this dam. 
Also, in fact, all water going to the Army Chemical Center comes 
from this. 

Mr. Davis. Do civilians live in these housing projects which you 
speak of? 

Mr. Lanza. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Davis. Are they people working for the Government? 
a Mr. Lanza. They are people working for the Army Chemical 
enter. 
Mr. Davis. Then there are no non-Government people who obtain 
any beneficial use of this dam? 
Mr. Lanza. No, sir. 


Deseret CuemicaL Depot, UTAH 


Mr. Ritxy. The next project is the Deseret Chemical Depot at 
Utah. General, will you give us a statement on that? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Deseret Chemical Depot occupies 19,365 acres of land, of which 
16,592 are Government-owned and 2,773 are leased. It is located 
approximately 15 miles south of Tooele, Utah. This installation was 
initially occupied in 1942 and has been in continuous use since that 
time. 

The mission of the station is the receipt, storage, and issue of Chem- 
ical Corps supplies, ammunition and bulk toxics, and maintenance of 
Chemical Corps equipment. 

The Government has an investment of $7,853,384 at Deseret Chem- 

ical Depot, and requires a military strength of 42 officers and 458 
civilian personnel to operate the depot; it is anticipated that 437 
enlisted men will be in training in the permanent peacetime estab- 
lishment. 
“ The construction authorized by Public Law (H. R. 4914), Eighty- 
second Congress, in the amount of $1,585,400, the full amount of 
which is requested, is primarily for the construction of buildings and 
barricades for renovation of ammunition, and 32 open warehouses. 
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Deseret Depot was assigned a depot maintenance mission covering 
the Sixth Army Area and the States of Wyoming and Colorado. 
The buildings and barricades for renovation of ‘ammunition are 
required for these operations. At present, this operation is improvised 
outdoors and progress is dependent upon climatic conditions. The 
32 open warehouses are necessary to protect $28,800,000 worth of 
ammunition and equipment now stored outdoors, protected only by 
tarpaulins. This method of storage has been found to be unsatis- 
factory and uneconomical. Material deteriorates rapidly, requiring 
excessive cost for repairs, rehabilitation of munitions and replac ement 
of tarpaulins, which would be greatly reduced or nonexistent if the 
material were stored in the proposed open warehouses. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Rivey. I notice you have a requirement for nearly 300 addi- 
tional acres of land? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the need for that, General? 

General Loucks. This is land that was leased at the time the 
Deseret Chemical Depot was established early in World War II. 
The lease has run out now. You have on that Jand, on this small 
area, a lot of supplies, and it 1s an area that sticks down into the main 
portion of the depot. We either have to buy the land, find a way of 
leasing it again, or allow the owner to come back and recover it. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you have any buildings on that land? 

General Loucks. I do not think there are any buildings. 

Mr. Lanza. No, sir. 

General Loucks. We have a supply of munitions stored there. 

Mr. Ritey. The price seems to be fairly reasonable. 


Camp Derrick, Mp. 


Mr. Ritey. The next item is Camp Detrick, Md., shown on page 
699. Will you give us a statement on Camp Detrick? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Camp Detrick is located on appr colentieky 721 acres of Government- 
owned land contiguous to the western boundary of Frederick, Md. 
It was initially occupied by the Chemica! Corps during the spring of 
1943, and has been in continuous use since that time. 

The mission of the station is the conduct of research and develop- 
ment work in all phases of biological warfare. The original facilities 
at this installation were intended for a National Guard Ai Field, 
and included a small hangar and small headquarters building. Sub- 
sequent to occupation by the Chemical Corps, mobilization-type 
buildings, having a planned life span of 5 years, were erected. 

The Government has an investment of $17,732,673 at Camp De- 
trick, and requires a military strength of 131 officers and 460 enlisted 
personnel and 2,455 civilians to operate the post. 

The present facilities are being occupied to the fullest extent possible. 
The requirements imposed upon this installation exceed by far its 
capacity. Progress, therefore, is being impeded by the lack of suit- 
able facilities required to satisfy the mission and requirements of the 


post. 
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The construction authorized by Public Law (H. R. 4914), 
Eighty-second Congress, in the amount of $29,603,750, is for the 
construction of permanent facilities for research and development 
projects in the field of biological warfare. The following general 
breakdown indicates facilities authorized in the amount of $29,603,750 
and facilities being requested in this appropriation totaling $20,795,550. 








| 
| Authorized Appropriation 
Te | request 





Laboratories and post projects........-.-...-.-.-.-.-.--- $16, 062.00 | $10, 921, 000 

Utilities _ ey SSAA AES 2, 045, O06 2, 045, 000 

Storage _- RI os wil ta nee Bist a alee 3p Nala! IR ing BS 1, 036, 00 | 884, 800 

3 "Gaia Dna aR Sma eas SES Te Ce eS 3, 550, 500 | 1, 020, ™ 
Ba Re RAL a Ra 985, 500 | 

5, 924, 750 5, 924, 750 


20,608,750 | 20, 795, 550 








These projects have been approved and placed in high order”of 
priority by the Research and Development Board and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

FHA has recently approved construction of 225 Wherry housing 
units for installation. 

The program before you represents projects of extreme importance 
to the national security. 


EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Rivey. This is the one for which you are asking the greatest 
expansion of facilities? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The Army Chemical Center at Maryland is your main 
post? 

General Loucks. The Army Chemical Center is the main post, but 
this is a post where the biological research and development is done. 
If you care to have a further statement on this, I have here Mr. 
a, from Camp Detrick, who would be glad to supply further 

etails. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you like your statement to be off the record, 
Mr. Kayser? 

Mr. Kayser. If I may. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Riney. This is your final request, is it? 

Mr. Kayser. This is the second of three. There will be one more. 
But it will be very much smaller, in dollars, than this. 

Colonel CarpWELL. You will notice that several items are author- 
ized for which we are not asking appropriations at this time. 

Mr. Ritey. I did not know whether they had already been taken 
care of or not. 

Colonel CarpwELu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Are there any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I believe I have no questions. You understand, a lot 
of this we have to take on faith; when the statement appears in the 
justifications that they need it for their expanded program, we are 
not in a position to judge the necessity of that program, so we will just 
have to accept it, I suppose. 
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Eastern Cuemicat Depot, Mp. 


Mr. Ritey. The next project is the Eastern Chemical Depot, Md., 
on page 752. 

General Loucks. Eastern Chemical Depot is located within the 
boundaries of the Army Chemical Center at Edgewood, Md., and 
occupies an area of 480 acres of Government-owned land. This 
installation was initially occupied in 1918 and has been in continuous 
use since that time. 

The mission of the depot is thé receipt, storage, and issue of Chem- 
ical Corps supplies, ammunition and bulk toxics, and maintenance 
of Chemical Corps equipment. 

The Government has an investment of $8,000,000 at Eastern 
Chemical Depot, and requires a military strength of 5 officers and 
155 civilian personnel to operate the depot. 

The facilities being requested are required to store large quantities 
of classes 8, 9, and 10 ammunition. Safety regulations specify 
magazine-type warehouses or igloos for storage of these munitions. 

The construction authorized by public law (H. R. 4914), Eighty- 
second Congress, in the amount of $79,500, the full amount of which 
is requested, is for construction of three igloos needed to comply with 
safety regulations and to relieve storage space in warehouses required 
for storage of compatible munitions. 

Mr. Ritey. You are asking for a small appropriation for storage 
only? i 
General Loucks. That is right. 


Mipwest CuemicaL Depot, ARK. 


Mr. Ritey. The next project is Midwest Chemical Depot, Ark., at 
page 754. 

General Loucks. Midwest Chemical Depot occupies approximately 
2,000 acres of land, and is a part ot Pine Bluff Arsenal, which occu- 
pies a total of 15,000 acres of Government-owned land. The arsenal 
and depot are located 10 miles northwest of Pine Bluff, Ark., and were 
initially established in 1941 and have been in continuous use since 
that time. 

The mission of Midwest Chemical Depot is to receive, store, and 
issue chemical supplies, ammunition, and bulk toxics, and to carry 
out maintenance activities relative to Chemical Corps equipment. 

The Government has an investment of $7,207,891 at Midwest 
Chemical Depot, and requires a personnel strength of 13 officers and 
269 civilians to operate the depot; it is anticipated that 55 enlisted 
men will be in training in the permanent peacetime establishment. 

The construction authorized by public law (H. R. 4914), Eighty- 
second Congress, in the amount of $640,000, the full amount of which 
is requested, is for the construction of a total of 16 open warehouses. 
These facilities are required covered storage for stocks of ammu- 
nition and equipment valued at $16,500,000 which is now being stored 
in the open and protected only by tarpaulins. Experience has shown 
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that the present method of storage is uneconomical and unsatisfactory 
in that the materials deteriorate rapidly and maintenance costs are 
excessive. 

The 16 open warehouses being requested will therefore provide 
adequate protection for 80 percent of the above materials and will 
considerably reduce the cost of maintenance, thereby effecting a 
saving to the Government on a long-range basis. 

Mr. Ritey. I notice that these are open warehouses you are asking. 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The materials to be stored there would be adequately 
taken care of in these open warehouses, I suppose. 

General Loucks. Yes, sir; we believe so. 


Rocky Mountain ARSENAL, CoLo. 


Mr. Ritey. The last item is Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo., 
page 757. 

General Loucks. Rocky Mountain Arsenal occupies 18,062 acres 
of Government-owned land and 1,890 acres of leased land. The 
arsenal is located 6 miles northeast of Denver, Colo., and was initially 
occupied in 1943; ic has been in continuous use since that time. The 

roject for which funds are being requested is located in the Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal storage area, a depot activity located within the 
boundaries of the arsenal and occupying approximately 2,000 acres. 

The mission of the Rocky Mountain Arsenal storage area is to 
receive, store, and issue Chemical Corps supplies, ammunition and 
bulk toxics, and to carry out maintenance activities relative to Chemi- 
cal Corps equipment, and to renovate ammunition. - 

The Government has an investment of $125,000 at this storage 
area. (The investment at the arsenal proper totals $35,315,827.) 
Personnel strength consisting of 1 officer and 45 civilians are required 
to operate this activity. 

The construction authorized by public law (H. R. 4914), Eighty- 
second Congress, in the amount of $600,000, the full amount of which 
is requested, is for the construction of a total of 15 open warehouses. 
These facilities are required to provide covered storage for stocks 
of ammunition and equipment valued at $14,000,000, now being 
stored in the open and protected only by tarpaulins. Experience 
has shown that the present method of storage is uneconomical and 
unsatisfactory in that the materials deteriorate rapidly and mainte- 
nance costs are excessive. 

The 15 open warehouses being requested will therefore provide 
adequate protection for 85 percent of the above materials and will 
reduce the cost of maintenance considerably, thereby effecting a 
saving to the Government on a long-range basis. 

Mr. Ritey. Again, that small item is for open warehouses? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Rivey. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
General. 
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SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 
SigNaL Corps Construction 


WITNESSES 
MAJ. GEN. K. B. LAWTON, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ritey. We shall take up at this time items for the Signal Corps. 
General, will you identify yourself for the record? 

General Lawton. Gen. K. B. Lawton, Deputy Chief Signal Officer. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have a general statement? 

General Lawton. I have an opening statement, which I would like 
to present. 

Mr. Rivey. Very well. 

General Lawton. 1. The Signal Corps portion of these estimates 
for construction in fiscal year 1952 amounts to approximately $52.8 
million, as outlined on my first chart. Of this total, $33.6 million 
will be utilized for construction of storage and maintenance facilities 
at four depois. 

2. At the Tobyhanna Signal Depot, a total of $14.6 million is 
required for carrying out the second increment of the construction of 
this depot which was started with funds appropriated in fiscal year 
1951. These funds will be utilized for construction of 1,250,000 
square feet of warehousing space and supporting facilities. This 
warehouse space is part of the over-all requirement of the Signal 
Corps for warehouse space to store the reserve stocks which is shown 
on my next chart. Based on equipment and supplies on hand, 
together with anticipated receipts and issues through June 30, 1953, 
the total required space for storage of Signal Corps equipment and 
supplies is 13,956,849 square feet. There will be available to the 
Signal Corps on that date 7,786,000 square feet. Included in this 
estimate are funds for the construction of 500,000 square feet at 
Lexington Signal Depot; 750,000 square feet at Sacramento Signal 
Depot, and 1,250,000 square feet at the Tobyhanna Signal Depot. 
Even with the construction proposed amounting to 2,500,000 square 
feet in Signal Corps depots, there will be a deficit of 3,670,849 square 
feet on June 30, 1953, which will have to be provided for in new 
general depot construction, or by rental of space in commercial 
establishments. 

3. Returning to my first chart, there is indicated that $4,000,000 
is required for the Signal Corps procurement office at Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is a deficiency appropriation to cover the purchase and 
rehabilitation of a building in Philadelphia which was required to 
meet the emergency needs of the Signal Corps for space to house the 
Signal Corps procurement office. This diversion of fiscal year 1951 
funds was made with the concurrence of your committee and the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

4. At Sacramento and Lexington Signal Depots, a total of $11.6 
million is required for the construction of new warehouses included 
in the over-all warehousing requirements of the Signal Corps and 
supporting facilities. 
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5. At the Decatur Signal Depot a total of $3.4 million is required. 
The principal item required is a new maintenance repair shop to 
handle the augmented repair load to meet the requirements of the 
expanded Army. 

6. At Fort Monmouth, N. J., is located the Signal Corps Center, 
whose mission is to train Signal Corps specialists for the Army, and 
to carry out the Signal Corps research and development program. 
The funds requirement at this station are $18.2 million. The major 
items included at this station are the expansion of the Signal Corps 
research and development laboratories to meet the accelerated research 
and development program, the construction of additional permanent 
barracks to meet a part of the over-all Army deficit in troop housing, 
construction of an additional school building to meet the requirements 
for school capacity for the augmented Army, and a new station hos- 
pital which is required to meet the deficit in bed capacity in this area. 

7. Proposed construction at the Signal Corps Photographie Center 
covers the acquisition of land and construction of a new barracks, the 
acquisition of a building which is essential to the operation of the 
center and the construction of a film salvage building. 

8. This covers the highlights of the Signal Corps constrtiction pro- 
posed in these estimates. If there are no questions, we will turn to 
page 3159, covering the Decatur Signal Depot. 


EFFECT OF NOT APPROPRIATING 


Mr. Manon. General, if we should conclude that no appropriation 
be made tor this purpose, what would be the result actually? 

General Lawton. The result would be that we would not have 
storage space to put the equipment in for which you have already 
given us money. If you remember, you gave us money to procure 
new equipment for the 18 divisions in being, and then buy enough 
equipment for additional divisions and for combat consumption for a 
certain number of divisions over and above the 18-division require- 
ment, These are long-lead-time items that it takes the Signal Corps 
about 18 months to obtain from the manufacturer. We can train 
soldiers to be ready for combat in about 6 months. This reserve 
equipment will be in storage ayailable for issue as required. Other- 
wise, we would have to wait 18 months before we got caught up for 
the additional divisions, to equip them with Signal Corps equipment. 


SUMMARY OF WAREHOUSE REQUIREMENTS 


We have a detailed computation, which I would like to put into the 
record, which shows the space on hand now, the space required to store 
equipment received from our procurement, and the amount that will 
be vacated by issues. 

I shall not bother you to go through the details, but when you bal- 
ance all that out, you will find that the Signal Corps is short 6,170,849 
square feet. 

We are asking you in our budget for Signal Corps depots to provide 
for 2% million square feet. This leaves a deficit of 3.7 million square 
feet which will go into the Quartermaster general depots. Some of 
their construction is planned to take care of the technical services. 
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Without this storage space of 2% million square feet requested here 
plus what is in the Quartermaster general depot for us, millions of 
dollars of this long-lead-time equipment would have no place to go; 
we would have no storage space for it. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


Stupy or SIGNAL Corps WAREHOUSE REQUIREMENTS 


There is outlined on the table below a computation of additional space to meet 
the Signal Corps requirements on June 30, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. In pre- 
aring this computation, the conversion figure of $3,500 as the value of 1 ton of 
Rignal Corps equipment and supplies is employed, which is the average of recent 
supplies and equipment received. In order to store 1 ton of Signal Corps supplies 
and equipment, a gross space of 28.1 square feet is required. Depot space 
has been computed at 75 percent filled, which is considered the maximum for 
efficient operation. Of the total supplies and equipment stored in Signal Corps de- 
pots, 85 percent must be stored in warehouse space. 


Computation of additional space requirements 








Additional 
space re- 
quired 


Space re- |Space avail- 


Dollar value quired able 


Tonnage 


| 
| 
| 


On hand in depots June 30, 1950 (closed ons Square feet | Square feet | Square feet 
storage only). __- $998, 200, 000 285,200 | 8,014,120 | 7,370,000 644, 120 
Receipts fiscal year 1951 364, 199, 500 104, 057 tsa 
Issues fiseal year 1951 ‘ 392, 000, 000 112, 000 ; 
On hand in depots June 30, ‘1951 (closed 
storage only) 970, 399, 500 | 277, 257 
Receipts fiscal year 1952 > 548, 250, 000 156, 642 
Issues fiseal year 1952_. 275, 000, 000 78, 571 
On hand in depots June 30, 1952 (closed - | | 
storage only) ___- 1, 243, 649, 500 355,328 | 9,984,717 | 7, 036, | 2,948,717 
Receipts fiscal year 1953 | 794, 750, 000 | 227, 071 Pr. et 
Issues fiscal year 1953 | 300, 000, 000 | 85, 714 a 
| 1, 738, 399, 500 496,685 | 13, 956, 849 7,786,000 | 6,170,849 














Analysis of available warehouse space 





| 
Installation | June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 | June 30, 1953 








Baltimore ome Martin bomber Fant- ed bee, 2, 094, 000 2, 154, 000 1, 287, 000 | 1, 287, 000 
Decatur sip ide 921, 000 921, 000 | 921, 000 | 921, 000 
Lexington. 2 ieee eutay ues 1, 136, 000 1, 136, 000 1, 136, 000 | 1, 136, 000 
Sacramento. .-___._- ca © dcabbiawuede vive 1, 055, 000 | 1, 070, 000 1, 320, 000 | 1, 320, 000 
Tobyhanna. Sane caueiaiees ailadl aaa ee oer 750, 000 
Signal sections at general depots. 2, 164, 000 2, 121, 000 | 2, 372, 000 | 2, 372, 000 


Totals____- : & 370, 000 | 7, 7, 402, 000 V5 036, 000 | 7, 786, 000 
! | 





In accordance with table above, there will be a shortage of 6,170,849 square 
feet on June 30, 1953. To partially meet this shortage, there is included in this 
appropeiation funds to cover expansion of Signal Corps depots as follows: 





Amount now . resi 
available | Increased | rotal 


F appropria- capacity 
and being ‘ , } Y 5 
} on rec od | afte " 
| constructed tion require i ufter increase 


Installation 





Lexington | 1,136, 000 | 500, 000 | 1, 636, 000 
RNIN at Say 5 neve Soden an bb ade gi Ws eek archaea eee or eee 320, | 750, 000 | 2, 070, 000 
Tobyhanna : 50, , 250, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
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The balance of 3,670,849 to meet the Signal Corps space requirements on 
June 30, 1953, will have to be met by assignment of space in existing general 


depots. 
Required June 30, 1953 


Be A re ae ar eae cae. 13, 956, 849 
Available June 30, 1953 000 


Requested June 30, 1952 


Shortage June 30, 1953 (remaining deficit) 


Mr. Manon. The value in terms of cost of the storage is relatively 
small compared to the value of the highly technical items that will 
go into the storage; is that correct? 

General Lawton. That is correct. We will have on hand $1.7 
billion worth of equipment in June 1953 in storage. 

Mr. Manon. General, you are an old hand at this business. You 
know the Signal Corps from top to bottom. You know better than 
I do whether this storage is absolutely essential. There is so much 
money being spent by the Government, we want to reduce expendi- 
tures wherever possible, and if this request of $52 million is not 
needed, we want to know it. What is the opinion, General? 

General Lawton. It is needed. The $33.6 million we have here is 
absolutely essential, plus some other storage that is in the Quarter- 
master General’s, estimates, because we have got to have 3.7 million 


square feet from the Quartermaster, in addition to what we are 
building with this $33.6 million. 


HOUSING AT FORT MONMOUTH 


Mr. Manon. You are going pretty strong at Fort Monmouth, are 
you not? I see on page 780 of the justifications, a breakdown. Your 
main request is for the first increment, for a Signal Corps research 
and development laboratory. 

General Lawron. That is correct. At the present time we have 
space at Fort Monmouth at three separate locations, which is sufficient 
for 4,074 employees. In the 1952 budget you have given us funds to 
take care of our requirement for engineers and supporting people, for 
an additional number of 1,026. We have no space in which to put 
those people, so we would like to build space at Fort Monmouth, and 
instead of building temporary buildings we would like to build per- 
manent structures. That will take care of 854 of those 1,000. We will 
have to squeeze in the balance of 100 or more either in rented space 


around there or in barracks buildings isolated from the laboratory 
operations on the post. 


DEPOT AT TOBYHANNA, PA. 


Mr. Manon. Why are you requesting $14 million plus at Toby- 
hanna? 

General Lawton. There has been authorized a new depot up there 
of 2 million square feet. We had to get out of the Baltimore Middle 
River airplane factory of Glenn Martin, so you have already given us 
the first increment of about $16 million. The ground is broken. 
The contract is about to be let. The steel has been ordered and is on 
its way. This $14 million will complete that 2 million feet there. 





10, 286, 000 
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Mr. Manon. I note in the book of justifications the various projects 
and the various estimated costs. I am going to ask you some general 
questions about each of the projects, General. Of course, you will 
not want to place in the record the detail breakdown of the costs, I 
presume, but you can give us a general statement on each of these 
projects. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PRIOR YEARS AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Rivey. Before he does that, I have a question I would like to 
have cleared up. I notice in the over-all request an authorization of 
$42,154,000, new authorization, and a request for $52,853,000 in 
appropriations. Has the additional amount that is requested been 
authorized heretofore? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir; for the Tobyhanna Depot. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


Decatur SigNnau Deport, Iu, 


Mr. Manon. The first project is Decatur Signal Depot. Will you 
give us a general statement in connection with this project and each of 
these projects, General. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

The Decatur Signal Depot is one of the branch depots under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Signal Officer required for receipt, storage, 
and issue of Signal Corps supplies and equipment, and repair and 
maintenance of signal items. It is located in the old Victory Ordnance 
Plant which was taken over by the Signal Corps in 1946. In order to 
facilitate your examination of the construction estimates, I have 
prepared a map showing the location of the new construction proposed. 

The first item is a salvage building which is estimated will cost 
$67,000. At the present time salvage operations are conducted in 
500 square feet in the main warehouse, which is very congested, and 
also more in the outside storage area. A minimum of 8,000 square 
feet is required to carry out these operations in an area accessible to 
prospective bidders without access to the warehouse area. This 
estimate covers a small building for this purpose. 

The next item covers construction of a small storage building for 
inflammables which are now warehoused in two small buildings 
remotely located from where the supplies are required. This estimate 
covers construction of a small fireproof building at a cost of $95,000 
for the central storage of inflammables. 

$2.2 million are required for the construction of a new maintenance 
repair shop. The present maintenance shop, consisting of 82,000 
square feet, is located in the main warehouse which is designed to 
handle the small requirements of a peacetime army, utilizing bench- 
work practices in the repair of equipment. With the large demands 
that arose as a result of Korea, additional shifts have been added. 
However, there still remains a large backlog of work due to inadequate 
space. The new building proposed of 200,000 square feet will permit 
an efficient production-type processing line which is planned to meet 
the urgent requirement at this depot. 
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Seven hundred and ninety thousand dollars is required for the con- 
struction of a new permanent-type receiving building. At the present 
time, both shipping and receiving activities are conducted in one 
congested area. The new building will be built as an extension to the 
present large warehouse on the south side, which will completely seg- 
regate receiving and shipping activities, thereby materially increasing 
the efficiency of operations. 

The next item covers the surfacing of 386,000 square feet of semi- 
hardstand to permit outside storage for items such as lumber, special- 
purpose vehicles, and other heavy Signal Corps equipment, such as 
cable reels, which can be stored in the open. Construction with con- 
crete surface will permit the operation of fork-lift trucks and other 
vehicles to handle the heavy equipment which is stored in this area. 
Total cost of this item is $193,000. 

Our next item covers a new fire station to replace the existing station, 
located in a court between buildings 100 and 101. Possible destruc- 
tion of an overpass connecting these buildings completely isolates the 
fire department. The new fire station is planned adjacent to the 
pumping room with the service storeroom attached, and will include 
a firemen’s dormatory. 

The last item covers a small parking lot to provide parking space 
for employees. With the greatly augmented strength of this depot, 
the original parking lot has proven entirely inadequate. As a result, 
it has been necessary to utilize part of the outside storage area as a 
parking lot for second-shift employees. This outside storage is re- 
quired for storage of equipment. The parking lot proposed is only 
68,000 square feet. 

The total funds required at this station is $3,424,000. 


LEXINGTON SiGNat Deport, Ky. 


The next project is the Lexington Signal Depot which is a permanent 
depot built for the Signal Corps in 1941. It is located approximately 
15 miles east of Lexington, Ky. The total funds required at this 
station is $4,595,000. The location of the proposed construction is 
shown on this map. 

The two warehouses proposed for this installation are part of the 
over-all requirements for warehouse space of the Signal Corps. They 
are required to store reserve equipment which is now under procure- 
ment and will be delivered prior to June 30, 1953. Total cost of these 
warehouses is estimated at $4,335,000. 

The next item covers a salvage building at the cost of $81,000. At 
the present time all salvage operations at this installation are being 
done in the open areas with only a canvas covering for protection from 
the weather. Much of this material is damaged as a result of storage 
in the open. The proposed new building of 9,600 square feet will pro- 
vide sufficient area for the handling of this operation. 

The next item covers the construction of a new fire station centrally 
located to the supply area. ‘The present fire station is located in the 
administration building, which is distant from the main storage area 
and is utilizing space which is urgently required for administration 
purposes. The total cost of this fire station is $107,000. 

The last item covers a cable processing building at a cost of $72,000. 
This is a specialized type of building required by the Signal Corps to 
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permit year-round testing and repair of various types of telephone 
cables. At present no such facility exists at this station and it is 
necessary to discontinue operations in the open when the weather 
becomes inclement. 


Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Next is Fort Monmouth, N. J., where there is located the Signal 
Corps Center, which includes the Signal Corps Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, and the Signal Corps School. Total funds 
requested for this station are $18,162,500 for the construction shown 
on this map. 

The first item covers the construction of a new Signal Corps Re- 
search and Development Lboratory which is required incident to the 
accelerated research and development program. By June 30, 1952, 
the planned strength of the Signal Corps Research and Development 
Laboratories is 5,100 employees. Space is available at the present 
time for only 4,074 employees, leaving a deficit of 1,026 to be housed. 
The new laboratory proposed shown on this chart, is designed to take 
care of 854 employees. The balance will have to be housed by the 
utilization of other buildings or rental of space. The total cost of 
the new Signal Corps Laboratory is $6,250,000. 

The next item covers the construction of three 500-man barracks to 
meet a part of the over-all Army deficit in troop housing. These 
barracks will also constitute part of the postwar requirements of this 
station, which are estimated at 7,400 spaces. At the present time 
there are only provisions in permanent barracks, bed spaces for 2,290 
enlisted men, which leaves a deficit of 5,110 spaces for the postwar 
garrison. During current mobilization, these barracks will be utilized 
for housing additional students ‘for the school and specialized General 
Reserve units which must be trained in close proximity to the Signal 
Corps School where equipment is available for their training. The 
estimated cost of these barracks is $3,600,000. 

The next item covers a school building for use in the training of 
communication specialists. At the present time the Signal School is 
utilizing 350 mobilization and theater-of-operation-type buildings for 
classroom space at Fort Monmouth. The total capacity of these 
buildings is only 5,000 enlisted students and 425 officer students. 
In the fiscal year 1951 budget, funds were provided for the construc- 
tion of 2 school buildings which will accommodate 1,800 additional 
students. In this estimate, there is a provision of 1 additional 
building with a capacity of 900 students. During the current mobili- 
zation, these school buildings will be utilized for the training of 
communication specialists. The building proposed will also be 
utilized as a part of the postwar requirement for school facilities. In 
the master plan at Fort Monmouth, there is included a provision for 
a total school capacity of 5,400 students in the postwar Army. With 
the two buildings for which funds were provided in fiscal vear 1951, 
and the funds provided in this estimate, one-half of the postwar 
school capacity will have been built. The cost of the school building 
proposed in this estimate is $2,000,000. 

The next two items cover the construction of four permanent ware- 
houses at a cost of $308,500, and nine mobilization-tvpve warehouses 
at a cost of $486,000. For a number of vears, Fort Monmouth has 
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been utilizing four frame airplane hagars built for World War-I for 
warehouse space, borrowing space at Earle Ammunition Depot and 
utilizing barracks and associated buildings to store necessary supplies 
required for the operation of this station. The four permanent-type 
warehouses proposed are required to replace the World War I hangars, 
two of which have already been torn down and the other two have 
been condemned by the Army safety engineer. These warehouses 
will constitute a portion of the requirements for the postwar Army. 
The nine mobilizatiop-type warehouses are required to meet the mini- 
mum requirements of this station during the current mobilization. 

$378,000 are required for construction of a new guardhouse. The 
present guardhouse consists of five tar-paper shacks built on filled 
land with no messing facilities and inadequate administrative space. 
The land in this area has settled and the footings will have to be re- 
placed in the near future. The capacity of the new guardhouse is 
based on 1 perceut of the anticipated postwar strength. 

$3,784,000 is required for the construction of a new station hospital. 
The construction of this hospital is part of the over-all medical plan 
for meeting the deficit in bed capacity in the First Army Area. 

The next item covers the construction of a new cold-storage ware- 
house and meat-cutting plant. The present cold-storage facilities at 
Moamouth consist of a total of 10,000 square feet, 2,900 of which are 
in a frame addition built in World War II. The mechanical equip- 
ment is in poor condition. ‘With the garrison. to be served by this 
cold-storage plant, a minimum of 29,039 square feet is required. The 
present cold-storage plant is hemmed in by a railroad and other 
permanent facilities which do not permit expansion in its current loca- 
tion. There is no meat-cutting plant at Fort Monmouth. Frozen 
meat is presently supplied commercially at premium prices. The 
meat-cutting plant proposed, and the new storage facilities, are de- 
signed to serve not only the troops stationed at Fort Monmouth, but 
small satellite facilities, such as Fort Hancock, in that area. 

The last item covers a post communication building which will 
house the telephone exchange, the post radio station, post communica- 
tion center, and associated engineering, operatmg, and mamtenance 
activities. The present post signal telephone exchange is located in 
administrative space in the post headquarters buiding. It is utilizing 
space urgently required for admivistrative purposes and is incapable 
of expansion in its present location. The new building proposed will 
be centrally located as to areas to be served. The total cost of this 
building is $612,000. 


SignaL Corps ProcurEMENT Orriceg, Pa. 


$4,000,000 included in these estimates is a deficiency appropriation 
to cover a like amount of funds appropriated during the fiscal year 
1951 for the purchase and rehabilitation of a building in Philadelphia 
to house the Signal Corps Procurement Office. Prior to the current 
mobilization, this activity was located in space of the Philadelphia 
p eginaron rac Depot. With the immediate expansion required in 
this activity, it became necessary to acquire space in a building in 
Philadelphia, and action was taken with the approval of your com- 
mittee and the Senate Appropriations Committee for the diversion of 
fiscal year 1951 funds from the proposed construction of the Toby- 
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hanna Signal Depot to acquire and rehabilitate this building. The 
funds included in this estimate will be utilized to reimburse the 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot project. 


SACRAMENTO SigNAL Depot, Cauir. 







































The Sacramento Signal Depot is next and is a permanent depot 
built for the Signal Corps in 1945 to facilitate the distribution of sup- 
plies on the west-coast section of the United States, and to ship over- 
seas through the San Francisco and Seattle Ports of Embarkation. 
Total funds required at this station are $7,066,000. 

The first item covers the construction of three warehouses which is 
a part of the over-all requirements for warehouse space to store reserve 
equipment which is now under procurement and will be delivered prior 
to June 30, 1953. The estimated cost of these three warehouses is 
$6,300,000. 

The: next item covers a cable-processing building at a cost of $67,000. 
This is a special building required by the Signal Corps to permit year- 
round testing and repair of lead-covered and spiral-4 cable. At pres- 
ent, this work is performed in the open areas of the depot in favorable 
weather. Construction of this building will greatly facilitate repair 
and issue of cable on a year-round basis. 

$81,000 is required for the construction of a small salvage-operations 
building. At the present time all salvage operations are performed in 
the open, utilizing tarpaulins for protection from the weather. The 
construction of this new building will permit efficient handling of this 
activity. 

Refrigerated space is 1equired for the storage with minimum deterio- 
ration of photographic film, paper, and dry batteries. No refrigerated 
storage is now available in the Sacramento Signal Depot. As a tem- 
porary expedient, 10,000 square feet of cold-storage space has been 
leased in Sacramento at a cost of approximately $30,000 per year. 
The additional expense involved in operating this space at a remote 
location, plus the rental cost, would more than pay for the required 
cold-storage building within a few years. The total cost of the pro- 
posed building is $210,000. 

The next item covers the construction of a vehicular equipment and 
repair building in order to process for overseas shipment radar vans, 
special-purpose vehicles, power units, and trailers. The present build- 
ing utilized for this purpose is a wood-frame theater-of-operation-type 
building which is too small to handle the volume of shipments and is 
very hazardous due to the highly inflammable supplies used in process- 
ing equipment. The total cost of the building proposed is $390,000. 

The last item covers the construction of a small loading ramp in the 
storage area to unload heavy items that will be stored in the open. 
The only ramp presently available is in the warehouse area, and all 
heavy items must be unloaded here and trucked approximately a mile 
to the open area where they are stored. 





 - 


Next is the Signal Corps Photographic Center, which has the mission 
of producing a aa distributing training films required by the Army, and 
maintains the Army Film Library for the storage of motion-picture 
film. It is located in the old Paramount Picture Studio at Astoria, 


SigNAL Corps PHoToGRAPHIC CENTER, N 
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Long Island, which was procured by the Government in 1941. Total 
funds required at this installation is $1,034,000 for the buildings shown 
on this map. 

The first item covers the acquisition of building No. 6. Building. 
No. 6 is an especially designed building for motion-picture production, 
and contains vaults for the storage of nitrate film, projection-room 
facilities, and facilities for precision-camera repair. It has been leased 
continuously since the occupancy of the balance of the center in 1941. 
The space and facilities provided by this building will be continuously 
required in connection with the production of training films. The 
rental cost of this building is $17,000 per year. The estimated acquisi- 
tion cost if $200,000. To duplicate this building with new construc- 
tion would cost approximately $650,000. It is considered in the best. 
interest of the Government to procure this building, since the rental 
cost in the next 12 years would equal the present purchase price. 

The next two items cover the acquisition of land and construction 
of a permanent barracks to house enlisted personnel at this station. 
This is part of the over-all requirement of barracks to meet the deficit 
in housing for the present Army. This barracks will be also utilized 
in the postwar period to house personnel assigned to the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center. The site proposed for this barracks is on an 
acre of land opposite the entrance to the center as shown on this map. 
The estimated cost of the land is $150,000, and of the barracks, 
$540,000. 

The last item covers the construction of a film-salvage building at 
a cost of $144,000. The principal items of salvage at this depot are 
film, silver, and waste oil. The nitrate film requires special storage 
vaults due to the fact that it is highly inflammable. The annual value 
of this salvage is approximately $100,000. These operations are now 
conducted in space and storage vaults which are required for current 
operations. The building proposed is a small building of approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet and contains necessary film vaults for storage 
of nitrate film. 


TOBYHANNA SIGNAL Deport, Pa. 


The final depot is the Tobyhanna Signal Depot, which is a new 
Signal Corps depot which was originally authorized under Public Law 
910. In the fiscal year 1951, $16,308,000 was appropriated under 
Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, to initiate the construction. 
In this estimate there is provision for $14,572,000 to continue the con- 
struction. The items covered by this estimate are listed on pages 
3209 and 3210. This depot will have as its mission distribution of 
Signal Corps supplies and equipment to the New England States, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, and Michigan, as well as east-coast 
ports of embarkation. It is part of the permanent depot system re- 
quired by the Signal Corps. 


SERVICES OF GENERAL LAWTON 


Mr. Manon. General Lawton, I believe this is your last appearance 
before the committee as Deputy Chief Signal Officer? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. The old Manchu law, 
which allows only 4 years in Washington, has caught up with me, and 
I must leave the Washington area. 
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Mr. Manon. Where will you be assigned? 

General Lawton. I hope to go to Fort Monmouth. You have 
never been there, Mr. Chairman, and we again extend an invitation 
to you and your committee to come up and visit us. 

Mr. Manon. I think everyone on the committee except myself has 
been to Fort Monmouth. It is one of the most interesting and 
important installations in the whole Army, I think. I promise to visit 
you there, and I shall try to get the committee to come up to that area 
where so much important work is being done. Good luck to you, and 
thank you very much. You have done a good job and have been very 
cooperative with the committee. You have always been forthright 
and helpful. You know your stuff, and we hate to see you go. 

General Lawton. I have enjoyed being here and working with the 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

General Lawton. There is just one thing I do want to say again: 
that the $25 million a year that you gave us front 1946 to the present 
time for research and development at Fort Monmouth has resulted 
in our having today the most modern electronic equipment, to buy with 
this $750,000,000 each year that you have given us in fiscal years 1951 
and 1952. So that 90 percent of the items that we are buying are 
new modern electronic equipments. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting, General. 


Two Rock Rancu Sration, Cauir., AND Vint Hitt Farms Station, 
WARRENTON, VA. 


WITNESS 
LT. COL. M. E, MULLER, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. Manon. We have before us requested appropriations for two 
items, Two Rock Ranch Station, Calif., and Vint Hill Farms Station, 
Warrenton. Will you give us a statement with respect to these re- 
quested appropriations, Colonel? 


TWO ROCK RANCH STATION, CALIF. 


Colonel Mutter. Two Rock Ranch Station is located 10 miles 
west of Petaluma, Calif., on 841 acres of Government-owned land. It 
was initially occupied in 1942 and has been in use since that time. 
The mission of this station is highly classified. The Government has 
an investment of $2,050,260 and can accommodate a military strength 
of 12 officers and 241 enlisted personnel, with supporting civilian per- 
sonnel of 17. There is presently on the post permanent-type barracks 
to accommodate 144 enlisted personnel and temporary barracks to 
accommodate an additional 97. The proposed military construction 
authorized by H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second Congress in the 
amount of $491,700 is to provide $50,000 for the construction of a 
sewage-treatment plant, $227,200 for the construction of 16 noncom- 
missioned officers’ family-quarters units, $104,000 for the construction 
of one 48-man enlisted barracks, $19,500 for the construction of an 
enlisted men’s day room, and $91,000 for the construction of a post 
headquarters and administrative building. 
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The present sewage-treatment plant is a temporary facility which 
was constructed in 1942 and has reached its capacity for the proper 
treatment of effluents. The new plant is required to replace an exist- 
ing inadequate plant due to the increase of personnel and the new 
noncommissioned officers’ family quarters, thereby increasing the 
volume of effluents to be treated. Currently, there are times when 
the effluent cannot be properly treated due to an overflow, thereby 
creating a definite sanitary hazard. It is recommended that funds 
authorized in the amount of $50,000 be appropriated for the construc- 
tion of a new sewage-treatment plant. 

There is existing five ranch houses of wood frame construction 
which are being utilized as noncommissioned-officer family quarters. 
These buildings were in existence at the time the land was acquired 
for military use and are in such poor condition that repair or renova- 
tion would be impractical and uneconomical. The average age of 
these buildings is 35 years. Four permanent units are in existence, 
witht wo to be constructed in the nearfuture. This installation was 
authorized prior to June 30, 1950,—98 noncommissioned officers of 
the first three grades and using 71 percent as a factor for those bein 
married, 70 noncommissioned-officer quarters are authorized. Wit 
four units existing and two to be constructed,.there remains a require- 
ment for 64 units. This station is located in an isolated location and 
nearest community is Petaluma, Calif., 10 miles distance. There is 
an existing shortage of housing facilities in Petaluma, and when a 
house is available the rental cost is much higher than a noncom- 
missioned officer can afford to pay. It is recommended that funds 
authorized in the amount of $227,200—this includes site preparation, 
ranges, and refrigerators—be appropriated for the construction of 
16 noncommissioned-officer-family quarter units. 

The existing enlisted men’s day room is contained in a TO-type 
building of wood frame structure covered with tar paper. This 
building encompasses 600 square feet of space in which is crowded 
a reading room, lounge, writing room, ping-pong and pool tables. 
Due to the isolated location of this post, too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the proper types of off-duty recreational facilities. The 
new construction will replace existing building and will provide 50 
percent of day-room space required for authorized strength. It is 
recommended that funds in the amount of $19,500 be appropriated 
for the construction of a new day room. 

Present troop housing being insufficient to meet the increased 
strength proposed for this station, funds authorized in the amount 
of $104,000 are recommended for appropriations. This construction 
will be a permanent-type barracks and will provide 100 percent of 
the permanent-housing requirement. 

The existing post headquarters and administration is contained in 
a TO-type building of 2,960 square feet which was originally designed 
for a WAC orderly room. This building is in a good state of repair. 
but is totally inadequate for the proper function of the post head- 
quarters. The existing building will be retained for expansion re- 
quirements. It is recommended that funds authorized in the amount 
of $91,000 be appropriated for the construction of a new post head- 
quarters and administrative building. 
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VINT HILL FARMS STATION, WARRENTON, VA. 


Vint Hill Farms Station is located 10 miles east of Warrenton, Va., 
on 720.88 acres of Government-owned land. It was initially occupied 
in 1942 and has been in constant use since that time. It’s present 
mission is highly classified. ‘The Government has an investment of 
$3,979,774 and can accommodate a military strength of 50 officers 
and 1,141 enlisted men, with supporting civilian personnel of 119. 
The proposed military construction authorized by H. R. 4914 bill 
of the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $155,000 is to provide 
a modified temporary 30,000 square feet warehouse for the storage of 
classified material and equipment. There is no existing warehouse 
which would provide adequate protection for classified material and 
equipment. It is recommended that funds authorized in the amount 
of $155,000 be appropriated for the construction of a modified tem- 
porary warehouse of 30,000 square feet. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel. 
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Corps oF ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTION 


WITNESSES 

BRIG. GEN. T. E. TEXTOR, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

& BRIG. GEN. R. G. LOVETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR 

¥ MILITARY SUPPLY AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up at this time the request for the 
Corps of Engineers for public works, which, in the pending estimate 
before us, seems to be $25,554,200. We have before us Brigadier 
General Textor, and we would be glad to have a statement from him 
at this time. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


LER SM, Seabee ve a 


General Textor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Brigadier 
General Textor, representing the Chief of Engineers in support of 
requirements at installations of the Corps of Engineers. The appro- 
priation request before the committee includes $25,554,200 for con- 
struction and land acquisition at six Engineer installations: Omaha, 

Neb.; Fort Belvoir, Va.; Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, La.; Casad 
Engineer Depot, Ind.; Granite City Engineer Depot, Ill., and Marion 
Engineer Depot, Ohio. 
hese installations serve varied functions of the Corps of Engineers. 
The Omaha, Nebr., installation will be under the Army Map Service. 
Fort Belvoir, Va., is the home of the Engineer School, the Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories and an Engineer Replace- 
a ment Training Center. Baton Rouge, Casad, Granite City, and 
Marion are Engineer supply depots used in maintenance, storage, 
and issue of Engineer supply items. 

Work contemplated at Omaha is construction of a repository for 
extremely valuable records of the Army Map Service. The program 
proposed for Fort Belvoir includes permanent barracks for 4,500 
enlisted men and 200 Wac’s, training facilities, utilities, and acquisition 
of land. A 250-bed permanent hospital for Fort Belvoir will be 
covered later in the presentation of the Surgeon General. 

Construction at Baton Rouge, Casad, Granite City, and Marion 
will provide warehousing, shops, and supporting facilities. 
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I have with me Brig. Gen. R. G. Lovett, Assistant Chief of En- 
gineers for Military Supply and Procurement, who will provide the 
committee with detailed information on the four supply installations. 
I will support requirements at Omaha and Fort Belvoir. 

If the committee has no objection, we will present a summary 
statement for each of these installations, in turn, beginning with pro- 
posed construction at Omaha, Nebr. 

I have the usual reports on each of the post installations which I 
can make available to the committee.. 


Army Map Service Deposirory, NEBRASKA 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up individually each of these requests. 
The first one is the Army Map Service depository, Omaha, Nebr. 
Give us a statement in respect to this proposed expenditure. 

General Textor. This project proposes the construction, at an 
estimated cost of $260,000, of a one-story permanent fireproof build- 
ing to house the Army Map Service depository at Omaha, Nebr. 
The depository, now located in temporary quarters in Omaha, stores 
all duplicate records and source materials for maps, microfilm copies 
of geodetic data, and Engineer intelligence reports and files. Present 
facilities are totally inadequate for the safekeeping of these essential 
documents. 

The materials stored by the depository are basic to the mapping 
and Engineer intelligence efforts. Army Map Service, as the cus- 
todian of maps and geodetic data held by the Department of the 
Army and as the depository for all Engineer intelligence, had in its 
library in Washington, a mass of material required for accomplish- 
ment of its mission, much of which is irreplaceable or nearly so. 
This is being duplicated on a continuing basis and the duplicate 
copies and reproduction material are deposited at Omaha as insur- 
ance against destruction of the main plant. With this material in 
existence, it would still be possible to carry out our wartime mapping 
and intelligence responsibilities. 

Because of the perishable and inflammable nature of the materials 
in the files of the depository, it is necessary that they be stored under 
suitable conditions if they are to serve their purpose. The building 
should be fireproof, have temperature and humidity control for the 
preservation of film, be reasonably secure against unauthorized 
entrance, and be so constructed that it is possible to exclude dust, 
soot and other damaging substances. Design of the new structure 
poe these conditions; none of them obtains at the existing 
acility. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, recognized this situation in 
disposition form dated February 16, 1951, in which he requested the 
Chief of Engineers to initiate action to provide adequate facilities for 
the Omaha depository. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we have available to us the justifications 
in book No. 4 on each of these items. 


Baton Rover ENGINEER Deport, La. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on Baton Rouge, La., Engineer 
Depot. 

General Trextor. The Baton Rouge Engineer Depot is located 
about 3 miles east of the city of Baton Rouge, La., on 530.51 acres 
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of fenced area. It was constructed in 1942 for use of the Corps of 
Engineers and is served by the Illinois Central Railroad. There are 
14.6 miles of railroad trackage within the depot area. Electric power, 
water supply, and sewage disposal facilities are available. This instal- 
lation was used during the war period for the receipt, storage and 
shipment of Engineer supplies and equipment to posts, camps, and 
stations in the zone of interior and overseas through the New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation. The property was declared surplus to the needs 
of the Government and sold in 1947 to the Baton Rouge Warehouse 
Corp. who have been using it for commercial storage activities. In 
addition, they have been receiving and storing a considerable quantity 
of strategic and critical material under contract with the Government. 

By virtue of the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana, order, dated July 10, 1951, the property was 
condemned to the United States for its use and was occupied by the 
Corps of Engineers on July 16 of this year. The mission established 
for this depot is for the distribution of Engineer supplies and equip- 
ment to installations in the State of Louisiana and oversea military 
components, through the New Orleans Port. It is expected that this 
distribution mission will be assumed about April 1952 after receipt of 
required stocks. In addition, the depot is ‘‘keyed’’ for the storage of 
selected items for specialized use, and will also be used for the storage 
of bulk reserve stocks, for example, wire, textiles, lumber, pipe and 
fittings, chemicals, paints, railroad and _ fire-fighting. equipment, 
building materials, and motorized equipment. 

Project A517—1 provides for purchase of the facilities at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000 and construction of necessary additional operating 
facilities at an estimated cost of $1,500,000. Fee acquisition in lieu 
of rental has been determined more advantageous to the Government 
by reason of estimated rental costs, tenure of utilization (minimum 
of 10 years), and inadvisability of placing additional permanent 
improvements on leased property. It is not presently possible to 
construct or otherwise acquire facilitis suitable to fulfill requirements 
of the Corps of Engineers, as economically or adequately suited to 
the discharge of the functions assigned. 

(The following statistics were provided :) 


Depot statistics 
Space (as of Aug. 31, 1951): 
MOINES. wa Sia Uo ae ee gross square feet_. 520, 000 
do_ 250, 000 
Improved open do___- i. 727, 000 
Percent occupied covered space 0 
Personnel: 
(a) Civilian: 
Authorized strength 
Actual (Sept. 13) 
1952 proposed 
(b) Military: 
Authorized 


Proposed, 1952 
Anticipated receipts from procurement for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 
tons_- 209, 000 
Acquisition cost to Government $2, 883, 000 
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Mr. Manon. Actually what do you propose to spend this money 
for, General? You say it is an Engineer depot, but you do not give 
any additional information in the book of justifications. 

General Texror. I will ask General Lovett to answer that. 

Mr. Manon. What do you say about that, General Lovett? 

General Loverr. The Baton Rouge Engineer Depot is an acquisi- 
tion of a site which was formerly an Engineer depot during World 
War II. It was disposed of by the War Assets Administration; and, 
after very careful study of all of the sites available and the best loca- 
tion, it was determined that it was necessary to reacquire the Baton 
Rouge Depot. 
ULTIMATE EXPENDITURES 





Mr. Manon. Is this just the first increment of the expenditure? 

General Lovert. Since the war; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I mean. You will have to have more 
money before you can fully utilize this depot? 

General Loverr. No, sir;no more. The money provided in here is 
for the acquisition of the depot which has been estimated at about 
$1,000,000 and $1,500,000 for additional construction which is neces- 
sary at the depot in order to utilize it for the purpose intended. 





Fort Betvorr, Va. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on Fort Belvoir, General. 

General Textor. Fort Belvoir is located approximately 20 miles 
southwest of Washington, D. C., on United States Highway No. 1 
with 9,220 acres of Government-owned land and was initially 
occupied in 1912 and has been in continuous use for military pur- 
poses since that date. The mission of the permanent post is to 
provide facilities for the Engineer School and the Engineer Research 
and Development Laboratory together with the added responsibility 
of directing and supporting operation of the Engineer Replacement 
Training Center during the existing emergency. Fort Belvoir repre- 
sents a Government investment of approximately $38,773,786 and 
can accommodate an average military strength of 1,074 officers, 172 
nurses and 19,490 enlisted personnel. Proposed permanent military 
strength of the installation is 9,342. Proposed military mobilization 
strength is 30,030. The present strength of Fort Belvoir is 22,089 
(September 1, 1951) which includes 3,810 civilians. 

The proposed construction program at Fort Belvoir for the fiscal 
year 1952 is designed to provide permanent troop housing spaces, 
additional administrative, supply and classroom facilities for the 
Engineer School, engineer research and development facilities, a 
station hospital and necessary supporting utilities, including com- 
munications, all at a total cost of $16,761,200. 

This construction program may be divided into the following main 
purposes: 

(a) To increase the troop capacity of the installation by 4,700 
permanent barrack spaces at a cost of $11,424,000; thus providing 
approximately 90 percent of the permanent barrack spaces author- 
ized for peacetime and together with existing temporary construction 
will provide approximately 90 percent of the mobilization spaces 
required at Fort Belvoir. 
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(b) To provide the Engineer School with additional classrooms 
and supply facilities in the amount of $160,000 in order to increase 
the capacity and efficiency of the school by providing adequate space 
for oe ap, demonstrations and storage and issue of supplies which 


is not available in the presently used temporary mobilization type 


buildings. 

(c) To provide an adequate water supply to the test area at the 
Engineer Proving Grounds where water is not now available; fuel 
storage tanks to support the increased research and development 
testing program; a hump test siding for research, development and 
testing of packaging and crating; and a covered work area for vehicle 
mounted mine-detection equipment to provide necessary security for 
highly classified research and development tests. These projects to 
increase the research and development potential will cost $78,800. 

(d) ‘To provide approximately 1,100 acres of additional land at a 
cost of $582,000 to be used for research and development, as a heavy 
demolition area for school and research purposes and to provide 
necessary combat and tactical area for troop training. 

(e) To provide 55 additional acres of land at a cost of $36,000 to 
permit completion of an airstrip now being constructed as practical 
instruction in earth moving and road and airstrip instruction by the 
Engineer School and at the same time furnish an airstrip for the 
post for training in air transportability. 

(f) To provide a 250-bed permanent hospital at a cost of $3,784,000. 

(g) To provide necessary utilities and outside telephone facilities 
at a cost of $696,400 to support all projects in this program. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Manon. Your largest item there is a request for barracks. 
Apparently you are going to acquire additional land at this post. You 
already have a lot of land there, of course. 

General Textor. There are two proposals within this request for 
the acquisition of land. The first is in connection with the acquisition 
under project 3 of land for the air strip.. I might cover that first, sir. 
That proposes the acquisition of 55 acres of land to provide additional 
acreage and to complete an air strip presently under construction, 
called Davison air strip. It also involves some moneys for the pay- 
ment of avigation easement for additional fly-over space at one end 
of the runway. 

This is a strip that is badly needed at Fort Belvoir for the carrying 
on of troop training and for the testing of engineer airborne equipment. 


AIR LOADING AND AIR TESTING OF EQUIPMENT 


The great bulk of the expense of this project has been met through 
the use of engineer troops in training. With this additional land we 
will be able to land airplanes of the C—54 class, both transport and 
cargo. 

Mr. Manow. Is that necessary? 

General Textor. Yes; I think it is very essential. 

Mr. Manon. Why? 

General Textor. At the present time we are going to considerable 
expense to carry our officers and enlisted men who are being given 
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airborne and airtransportability training, transporting them to other 
stations, to places in the South, where they are trained by and with 
the Air Force. This will allow us to carry on the troop carrier engineer 
practice, demonstrations, and so forth, right at Belvoir, as well as 
provide a local pickup spot right there. 

We are also developing at Fort Belvoir, as I think you know, Mr. 
Chairman, a large variety and quantity of engineer construction 
equipment, of an airborne variety and we will effect a great deal of 
economy and time saving if we can air load and air test that equipment 
right at Belvoir. 

BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Manon. General, you have barracks for how many people at 
Fort Belvoir, how many military personnel? 

General Trextror. At the present time we have barrack space at 
Belvoir of a permanent type for 1,034 and of a temporary type for 
18,248, or a total of 19,490 at 60 square feet per man. 

Mr. Manon. How many people are there? 

General Textor. The existing population on post as of last month 
was 16,408 enlisted men and 1,871 officers, and a little less than 4,000 
civilians, making a total of approximately 22,000. 

With respect to barracks occupancy, it presents a slightly compli- 
cated problem at present because some of these temporary barracks 
~ ites used for such things as.classroems and day rooms, and so 
orth. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the mobilization personnel? 

General Trextror. The mobilization personnel for Belvoir, for en- 
listed men only, in terms of troop barracks is estimated at 27,300. 

Mr. Manon. The money you are requesting here would provide 
barracks for how many people? 

General Textor. This will provide for 90 percent—in other words, 
if this new permanent-barracks program of 4,500 is added. 

Mr. Manon. This new program would provide 4,500 additional? 

General Trexror. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You would not use all of that unless you had all-out 
mobilization, probably? 

General Textor. That is correct. We will not require all of it 
unless there is all-out mobilization, but we would require part of it. 


Casap Enoineer Deport, Inp. 


ee Manon. We will have a statement on the Casad Engineer 
epot. 

General Trextor. The Casad Engineer Depot is located approxi- 
mately 2% miles east of New Haven and 12 miles east of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Originally constructed in 1942, it remained in use as an Ordnance 
Depot until shortly after the war. It was reactivated on April 15, 
1948 as an engineer depot with the sole mission of receiving and storing 
strategic and critical materials under the National Stockpiling Act, 
Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress. Subsequent to the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, the requirement became acute for an 
installation for the assembly of “sets” of engineer equipment. The 
strategic location of the Casad Engineer Depot and the nonavailability 
of an alternative location caused the selection of this depot. The 
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depot is composed of six warehouse buildings, three sheds, and a 
considerable amount of stabilized open-storage area. Supporting 
facilities are also available. The depot is served by two major railroad 
systems, the Nickel Plate and the Wabash. - The depot is also espe- 
cially well equipped for fire prevention. 

At the present time the storage of strategic and critical materials 
requires so large a percentage of available space (approximately 80 
percent) that the efficient discharge of its assigned Army mission can 
be accomplished only by the construction of additional storage and 
operating facilities. 

The depot is located on a tract of Government-owned land compris- 
ing 630 acres, and having been an Army installation for approximately 
9 years, is adequately suited to its assigned mission. The function of 
set assembly is a ‘‘key’’ mission and a vital part of the Army supply 
activities assigned to the Corps of Engineers. The contsruction under 
project A553-1 is required to provide sufficient space for performance 
of this set assembly mission. It will also permit return of the space 
borrowed for this purpose from the Generl Services Administration 
allocation for the storage of strategic and critical materials under the 
National Stockpiling Act, until this new construction is made available, 
the space presently borrowed for performance of the set assembly 
functions cannot be devoted to the use for which it was originally 
intended. This construction under project A553-2 will provide spaces 
and facilities for the processing and preventive maintenance of engineer 
equipment contained in these assembled sets. The provision of this 
equipment processing building is considered a vital necessity both 
economically and strategically. 

(The following table was provided:) 


Depot statistics 
SPACE (12 OF AUG. 31, 1951) 





} | Strategic 
{Army mission] and critical | Total 
| mission 

' 








43,000 | 996,000 | Or8s sg. fF, 
290, 000 | 228, 000 | por, 

| s eeress 518, 000 

— 1, 592, 000 





Percent occupied covered space, 63.1. 

PERSONNEL 

(a) Civilian: 
Authorized strength 
Actual (31 Aug.)..____- 
1952 proposed - __- 


(6) Military: ? 
Authorized 
Actual ___ 
Proposed 1952 


‘ 99 of these personnel are assigned to the military mission of the depot. 
? With adequate facilities for Army mission assignment of military personnel contemplated (four officers) 


TONNAGE 





Strategic 


Army stock | on critical | 


Total 





On hand July 1, 1950 re eee 0 402, 274 | 402, 274 
Received fiscal year 1 4, 281 68, 721 | 73, 002 
Shipped fiscal year 1951 


PEELS peek es 23, 789 | 23, 789 
| 8 SS SRR RR IRS ea 4, 281 7, 206 | 451, 487 





- 66,000 
$4, 992, 730 


Anticipated receipts from procurement, fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 
Acquisition cost of existing facilities pene : 
RES Es Nt REET SSIS ES 5 Oa a $8, 575, 000 
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Granite City Enerneer Deport, IL. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on Granite City Engineer Depot. 

General Texror. The Granite City Engineer Depot is located on 
the outskirts of Granite City, Ill. Originally occupied in 1942, it is 
situated on approximately 1,185 acres of Government-owned land 
bounded on the west by the Mississippi River. This installation has 
been in continual use for military purposes by the Corps of Engineers 
since its inception. Missioned for the receipt, storage, repair, re- 
habilitation, and issue of general engineer equipment and supplies, this 
installation serves as the distribution depot for posts, camps, and 
stations in 16 States of the Union. The classes of supply stored at 
Granite City Engineer Depot include heavy construction equipment, 
topographic equipment, and electronic precision equipment. In 
addition, this depot provides on-the-job training for approximately 
26 officers and 688 enlisted personnel. Permanent barracks are 
presently under construction to house enlisted personnel. 

The two open warehouses (sheds) provided for under Project 
No. A542-29 are vitally required to alleviate the critical shortage of 
covered storage space at this location which currently has reached a 
danger point of 87.6 percent occupancy and to partially accommodate 
255,000 tons of supplies and equipment estimated as due in at this 
depot from procurement sources in fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953. 
Construction of these warehouses will permit the proper storage and 
protection to these items in covered space and thereby considerably 
reduce the cost of maintenance, repair and rehabilitation required in 
view of the present storage of these items in the open area because of 
the inadequacy of covered space. 

(The depot statistics were provided as follows:) 


Depot statistics 
PACE (AS OF AUG. 31, 1951) 


Warehouse - ----- SAS ED AE SE I EP Ne Ee 
Shed RT ie be Re in th ee eel OE TPAD 8 8 ERT A, ON i ad eres eh) nas 6, 000 
Open ie SEE PETE TRIE, ESO ELE AEE RE ee RE AS ON Me ea eR 
Occupied covered space... ...........-----..------ ae ll 86.8 
PERSONNEL 
A. CIVILIAN 
Authorized strength. - x dvs oclodnseslisianienied tistics dncetan Seip daltidebaeadeaia Semele aaprea teenies aa 
Actual (Aug. 31) OE EN eee | 
IE cenuiwotnieetdinck apace denmedeetabelhitdatnsiiiamndeaccdageddtemad habiakahsicwark iiaaimkan 2, 515 


B. MILITARY 








Enlisted 






































Authorized _-_-- ; aS Sn jitdbuserceuliandanciactinenindinwemaweandl 53 617 
Actual seodibaiias atin Conca amr seed bochp le id hag Clue ainda aaa | 50 688 
Proposed 1952 PR aa Ee ney Oa PERE ER AP cee SE sats MAP IE hea | 53 551 
| 
TONNAGE 

is alas a OE st sued : 7 

| Strategic and | 

| Army stocks critical | Total 

| material 
SMiiniekee ue ce el See oe | 
oS el ee eee aan 139. 879 584, 439 724, 318 
a ce a padenwdbosunes 7 57, 077 17, 644 74, 721 
SE. Sas Se ee a eee eae 88, 814 
On hand June 30, 1951___.........-.------ Bh tee ane oc ee 108, 142 602, 083 710, 225 
Anticipated receipts from procurement, fiscal years 1952 and 1953___........ ae Ie: tons... 255, 000 
ne on 0 ncnnas bn cp na emma ibinea’e b oemaiebieaie wae aknnedia .--- $12,315, 538 


Estimated replacement value of existing ietiniin) Satie 5 sc ee ee $30, 750, 000 
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Marion Eneineer Deport, Onto 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on Marion Engineer Depot. 

General Textror. The Marion Engineer Depot is located approxi- 
mately 4 miles east of the city of Marion, Ohio. Originally o¢cupied 
in 1942, the reservation encompasses 646 acres of Government-owned 
land. This installation has been in continued use for military pur- 
poses since its inception. 

Established as a “‘key” and “‘reserve”’ mission depot in the Engineer 
supply system, the supply activities of this depot are not limited to 
any specific geographical area. Principal “‘key’’ mission items as- 
signed to this depot are Bailey bridges, cranes, motorized shop equip- 
ment, and the most recently assigned mission of electric generators. 
Such “key” and “reserve’’ missions include receipt, storage, repair, 
rehabilitation, and issue of all assigned items. In addition, this de- 
pot also stores strategic and critical raw materials, as well as a por- 
tion of the assets of the industrial tool reserve. 

The equipment processing building provided for under project 
A-251-10 is one of the more important items emanating from a 
thorough study of the current needs of the installation. The specific 
items mission indicated above presents a definite problem area in 
processing for storage and shipment. Preservation for storage, as for 
export shipment is essential for the greater percentage of Engineer 
equipment and a recognized program to protect Government expendi- 
ture. Warehouse construction standards do not permit installation 
of facilities essential to proper preservation of mechanical equipment, 
therefore, this project is required to relieve a critical inadequacy of 
facilities necessary to accomplish the proper processing of supplies 
and equipment. 

The warehouse provided for under project A—251-16 is required to 
relieve the inadequacy of covered storage. Existing buildings are not 
of a permanent type having been built in 1941-42 and are a source of 
excessive maintenance costs. Even under the most favorable criteria 
covered storage requirements in the Engineer depot system exceed the 
availability to a dangerous degree. Increased requirements for 
covered storage of critical, high-dollar-value items dictates the neces- 
sity for additional warehousing at this installation. Adequate 
covered storage reduces to a minimum the preventive maintenance on 
items retained in storage against mobilization needs -and permits 
better productive use of personnel. 

The 3,000 feet of railroad track included in this project is essential 
to provide rail facilities to serve the new warehouse. The location 
selected for the new warehouse is considered best from a planning 
standpoint and requires a spur to serve the new location. 

The roadway required is an extension of the existing road net of the 
depot and is essential for truck delivery and internal operations as 
well as security reasons. 

(The depot statistics were provided as follows:) 
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Depot statistics 


SPACE (AS OF AUG, 31, 1951) 
RE eee ES Tg Cee Meroe be enh Sees Fee Poe gross square feet__ 989, 000 
Shed. ae ene ee wipe EE EN PA TR Es > Ha sear REY ....-d0.... 518,000 
Improved open teak deaase Goat cusp idinhe ddd cactsins comedies .-----d0__.. 2, 513, 000 
Occupied covered space_ : percent. - 65. 2 


(a) Civilian: 
Authorized strength _ -___- 
Actual (Aug. 31) cas 
1952 proposed 

(b) Military: 
Authorized 
Actual. 
Proposed 1952 


TONNAGE 








| Strategic and 
Army stocks | critical ma- 
terial 








SeIINN BU cos cca cudak sebaveakeusveueeweubidcten 131, 829 8, 546 140, 375 
Received fiscal year 1951 75, 818 712 76, 530 
Shipped fiscal year 1951 f 5, 339 107, 132 
On hand June 30, 1951-_- : 3, 919 109, 773 








Anticipated receipts from peecueemnent, fiscal years 1952 and 1953 : 184, 000 
Acquisition cost of existing facilities... ..._~--- naa Bein buh teteudkeae te aban askin . $5, 841, 955 
Estimated replacement value ; F - 3 10, 500, 000 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
General Textor. Thank you very much, sir. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 
TRANSPORTATION Corps CONSTRUCTION 


WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. CALVIN DEWITT, JR., ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up at this time the program for the 
Transportation Corps. General DeWitt, have you a general state- 
ment at this time? 

General DeWirr. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short opening 
statement which I would like to present, with your permission. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General DeWirr. The mission of the Transportation Corps is to 
move persons and things and provide transportation services for the 
Department of the Army and as assigned for the Navy, Air Force 
and other agencies. In fulfillment of his mission, the Chief of Trans- 
portation has command jurisdiction of five ports of embarkation, 
two railroad repair shops, a depot located at Marietta, Pa., and a 
Transportation Center at Fort Eustis, Va., comprising the Trans- 
portation School, transportation replacement training center, unit 
training center, transportation research and development station and 
the Transportation Board. 
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The construction requirements of the Transportation Corps, which 
are before this committee today, contained the sum of $76,185,900 
requested for appropriations in fiscal year 1952. These construction 
requirements are divided into broad categories as follows: 

(a) One ammunition loading terminal in the amount of $22,805,000 
or approximately 30 percent of the total appropriation requested. 

(6) Training facilities, troop housing, and station support facilities 
at Fort Eustis, Va, in the amount of $34,559,500 or approximately 45 
percent of the total appropriation, 

(¢) The balance of the Transportation Corps construction require- 
ments includedin this program, amounting to $18,821,400 or ap- 
proximately 35 percent of the total appropriation, provides at other 
Transportation Corps installations for training facilities, troop 
housing, station support facilities, railhead facilities for two staging 
areas and storage facilities required for storage of supplies and equip- 
ment being currently procured under the defense procurement pro- 
gram. 

The projects contained in this program represent the minimum 
essential facilities urgently required by the Transportation Corps in 
order to carry out its training and other functions in an efficient and 
expeditious manner. 

I also have information for each of the installations. 


Boston StaGina AREA, MASSACHUSETTS 


/ 
Mr. Manon. Will vou give us a statement for the Boston Staging 
Area, Massachusetts? 
General DeWrrr. The former staging area of Camp Myles Stand- 


ish, is to be reacquired from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
reactivated as a staging area to serve the Boston Port of Embarkation 
in the event of national mobilization. This camp is located in Taun- 
ton, Mass., which is 36 miles south of Boston. The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has informally indicated its agreement to the 
occupancy of this camp as a staging area at a nominal fee. 

The camp is now being operated by the Commonwealth as a hospital 
for feeble-minded civilians, taking care of approximately 500 patients. 
The economy and advantages in the use of Camp Myles Standish as 
a staging area site are: 

The camp was built and used most successfully during the 
last war as a staging area for the Boston Port of Embarkation. 

Under the conditional conveyance to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts without consideration, its reacquisition would be 
more economical and expeditious than would the ac quisition ofa 
se i ge site from civilian owners. 

The underground utilities, water and sewerage mains, etc., 
are eat still in place, and some of them are now being used. 

A staging area is primarily an installation where troops are assembled 
and processed before being embarked for overseas destination and 
where returning troops can be accommodated between debarkation 
and departure for interior destination. 

The full amount of $4,181,000, as authorized by Public Law, H. R. 
4914, of the Eighty-second Congress, is now being requested for 
appropriations in order to provide funds necessary for the construction 
of railhead facilities. These facilities will provide only the minimum 

89249—51—pt. 1——-57 
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requirements for reactivation of the installation and its operation 
during the period when additional construction is in progress. Facil- 
ities requested will permit the processing of approximately 10,000 
troops. 

Hampton Roaps SraGcina AREA, VA. 


Mr. Manon. Next is Hampton Roads Staging Area, Va. Will you 
give us a statement on this base? 

General Dr Wirr. The proposed Hampton Roads staging area is 
a new installation. An area comprising 850 acres located near Fort 
Eustis, Va., will be acquired for use as the site of this staging area to 
serve the Hampton Roads, Va., and Charleston, S. C., Ports of Em- 
barkation is the event of national mobilization. The area is to be 
acquired at a cost of $100,000. 

The area used during World War II for this purpose contained a 
total of 1,613 acres with facilities for housing approximately 35,900 
enlisted men and 1,370 officers, and a hospital with a capacity of 
approximately 1,050 beds. All buildings were of temporary type 
construction. At the time disposition of land was made approximately 
1,300 acres were sold to the Peninsula Airport Commission for use as 
an airport and approximately 78 acres were transferred to Warwick 
County, Va., for use as a hospital for the chronically ill of the county. 
The balance of this area is at Camp Patrick Henry, Va., is Govern- 
ment-owned and under the jurisdiction of the commanding general, 
Fort Eustis, Va. The Government-owned area includes a railroad 
yard, warehouse area, open storage area, repair shop area, fire station, 
water pumping station and 100 family units, all of which are currently 
being utilized. 

The amount of $7,470,800, as authorized by Public Law, H. R. 4914, 
of the Eighty-second Congress for this installation, the full amount 
being requested, will provide the funds for acquisition of 850 acres of 
land and for the construction of ‘‘railhead”’ facilities. These facilities 
will provide only the minimum requirements for activation of the 
installation and its operation during the period when additional 
construction is in progress. Facilities requested will meet the initial 
phases of mobilization for the processing of approximately 10,000 
troops per month. 

Fort Evstis, Va. 


Mr. Manon. Will vou give us a statement for Fort Eustis, Va. 

General DeWrrr. Fort Eustis occupies 8,050 acres of Government- 
owned land and is located 15 miles northwest of Newport News, Va. 
It was initially occupied in 1918 and during World War II was utilized 
as an antiaircraft replacement training center. Due to reduction of 
antiaircraft training requirements after World War II and the need 
for a permanent location for Transportation Corps training, this 
installation was transferred to the Transportation Corps in 1946. It 
is presently used as the Transportation Center, comprising activities of 
the Transportation School, Transportation Replacement Training 
Center, Unit Training Center, Transportation Research and Develop- 
ment Station and the Transportation Board. 

The Government has an investment at this installation of approxi- 
mately $15,500,000 and can accommodate in temporary type facilities 
a military strength of 700 officers and 16,500 enlisted personnel. There 
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are employed approximately 2,000 civilians who aid in the operation 
of Fort Eustis. There are at present no permanent facilities at this 
station for those projects authorized by Public Law, H. R. 4914, 
EKighty-second Congress. - 

The temporary barracks were constructed in 1941 with a 10-year 
life expectancy. They are in a poor state of repair and are dangerous 
as a fire hazard to the personel who occupy them. The maintenance 
costs on these buildings are excessive. There are presently no perma- 
nent type barracks or bachelor officers quarters available. However, 
permanent barracks for 900 enlisted men are currently being con- 
structed from fiscal year 1951 appropriated funds. The full amount of 
$7,237,000 is requested for the purpose of constructing permanent 
type barracks for 2,900 enlisted personnel and quarters for 48 bachelor 
officers. 

Present engineer equipment maintenance shop facilities, ammunition 
storage buildings, warehouses, coal yard, post engineer facilities, post 
motor pool, regimental headquarters building, automotive shop and 
shop area classrooms are of temporary construction, improperly lo- 
cated and insufficient and inadequate to properly and economically 
perform the mission of Fort Eustis. The amount of $3,354,500 is 
requested in order to correct these deficiencies and provide suitable 
permanent facilities. 

Fort Eustis has a total area of 8,050 acres, of which only approxi- 
mately 3,500 acres are useable for housing, operational, and training 
activities due to the balance being swampland and used as the impact 
area of the target range. The present area of Fort Eustis does not 
contain sufficient land to permit the construction of essential training 
facilities, additional modified emergency housing and troop support 
facilities, and development of maneuver areas. Funds in the amount 
of $2,150,000 to acquire 14,159 acres of land, to meet the requirements 
listed above, are authorized by Public Law, H. R. 4914 of the Eighty- 
second Congress and the full amount is requested. 

Training facilities at this installation either do not exist or are in- 
sufficient to properly accomplish its assigned mission which is to 
primarily provide the training for all Transportation Corps individuals 
and units. The requested amount of $14,712,600 is to provide the 
first increment of the most essential facilities for training in rail and 
water operations and maintenance of equipment. 

Present troop housing and supporting facilities are insufficient to 
meet the increased strengths for this installation in the event of na- 
tional Mobilization. The amount of $7,105,400 requested is for the 
purpose of constructing modified emergency type barracks and sup- 
porting facilities for 3,000 enlisted personnel in order to provide an 
austere mobilization base at this location. 


WILMINGTON AMMUNITION LOADING TERMINAL, NortH CAROLINA 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement for the Wilmington 
Ammunition Loading Terminal, North Carolina? 
_ General DeWirr. The Wilmington ammunition loading terminal 
is a new facility to be built on 20,200 acres of land on the south bank 
of the Cape Fear River 20 miles below Wilmington, N. C. Its mis- 
sion will be to ship mass detonating explosives and ammunition for 
the Army and Air Force. No present Army owned or commercial 
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facilities exist which can safely handle this material in the quantities 
that will be required immediately upon mobilization. Existing naval 
facilities are capable of handling the Army peacetime ammunition and 
explosives shipments. These naval facilities are not capable of han- 
dling the mobilization load. 

Construction costs, including purchase of the necessary land, is esti- 
mated to be $22,805,000. This will provide for three fire-proof ammu- 
nition piers for ourtine handling of six ammunition ships. It will 
provide for storing 600 carloads of ammunition in barricaded hold 
yards and for a 780-car classification yard capable of expansion t» 
1,200-car capacity if required. It will also provide for the construc- 
tion of modified emergency-type administrative and operational struc- 
tures. These buildings comprise an administration building, a dis- 
pensary for first aid, guard facilities such as gate house and sentry 
buildings, fire station, a bachelor officers’ quarters, a mess hall, post 
engineer facilities consisting of office, storehouse, and shop facilities, 
a gasoline station, and miscellaneous small buildings. The ma- 
jority of these buildings will be constructed from available standard 
drawings. 

Since this installation is required immediately, in the event of 
national mobilization, and it is estimated that this new installation 
will require 15 to 18 months to construct, it is strongly recommended 
that this committee approve the construction requested in the full 
amount of $22,805,000. 


Fort Story, Va. 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement on Fort Story, Va.? 


General DeWrirr. Fort Story, Va., is located on the Atlantic Ocean, 
11 miles south of Norfolk, Va., and contains 1,422 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land. It was initially occupied in 1942 and _ utilized 
during World War II for antiaircraft artillery training. Due to the 
decrease of antiaircraft artillery activities after World War IT and the 
need for additional facilities to support Fort Eustis, Va., this mstalla- 
tion was transferred to the Transportation Corps in 1948. The 
mission of Fort Story is as a subpost of Fort Eustis for the training of 
Transporiation Corps personnel in amphibious operations, cargo 
handling, and other phases of transportation. 

The investment by the Government at Fort Story amounts to more 
than $12,300,000, and it has a military strength of 201 officers and 
2,019 enlisted personnel, and approximately 15 civilians. There are 
presently on the post, temporary-type facilities to house the military 
personnel. 

The proposed military construction authorized by Public Law 
H. R. 4914, Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $2,344,900, the 
full amount being requested, is for the construction of additional 
training facilities. Present training facilities are insufficient to meet 
the requirements of and to properly accomplish the assigned mission 
of this installation. Requested training facilities will enable Fort 
Story to have available necessary facilities to train Transportation 
Corps personnel in amphibious landing, and beach operation and 
clearance, and permit proper storage and maintenance of unit and 
training equipment. 
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OakLAND Army Bass, Catir. 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement for the Oakland Army 
Base, Calif.? 

General DeWrrr. The Oakland Army Base is located in Oakland, 
Calif., on 767 acres of land, of which 600 acres are Government- 
owned and 167 acres are leased. This installation was_ initially 
occupied in 1940 and has been continually utilized since that time. 
This base is an integral part of the San Francisco port of embarkation 
and its mission is as the cargo terminal for the port. 

At Oakland Army Base, the Government has an investment of 
approximately $35,500,000, and can accommodate 119 officers, and 
3,214 enlisted men in barracks and family quarters, with approxi- 
mately 3,200 civilian employees to aid in the cargo terminal operations. 
There are presently on this post, permanent type barracks to accom- 
modate 225 enlisted men, and temporary barracks for 1,879 enlisted 
personnel, with additional space for 1,110 ‘enlisted men in barracks 
that have been converted to family housing. The temporary barracks 
were constructed during 1940, and 1941 with a life expectancy of 
10 years. The maintenance costs on these buildings are excessive 
due to their poor state of repair and are considered to be a fire hazard 
to the troops housed therein. 

The proposed military construction authorized by Public Law, 
H. R. 4914 of the Eighty-second Congress in the amount of $1,814,500, 
of which the full amount is requested, is to provide $194,500 for the 
modification of the present water distribution system and $1,620,000 
for the construction of three 225-enlisted-men barracks. 

The present water system is entirely inadequate to provide the 
necessary volume and pressure for domestic use and fire protection. 
It is proposed to install additional pipe, manholes, valves and ap- 
purtenant facilities and connect to an existing 36-inch supply main. 
This project will provide adequate water supply for the protection 
against fire of several million dollars’ worth of buildings and property 
in the wharf area, all on Government-owned land. 

The permanent barracks for 675 enlisted men are to house the planned 
strength at Oakland Army Base on Government-owned land since most 
of the existing temporary barracks are located on leased land, which, 
under the terms of the lease, is to be returned to the owners within 6 
months after the end of the national emergency or by 1956, whichever 
is earlier. 


Pa. 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement with regard to the 
Marietta Transportation Corps Depot, Pa. 

General DeWirr. The Marietta Transportation Corps Depot. is 
located at Marietta, Pa., 35 miles southeast of Harrisburg, on 410 
acres of land, all of whic h are Government-owned except 1 acre which 
is leased. It was initially occupied in 1941 as a holding and recon- 
signment point and continued as such during World War II. After 
World War II it was redesignated and utilized as a Transportation 
Corps depot. The mission of this station is the receipt, storage, and 
issue of transportation supplies and equipment. 


Marierra TRANSPORTATION Corps Deport, 
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The Government has an investment at the Marietta Transporta- 
tion Corps Depot of $10,873,710, and requires a current military 
strength of 35 officers and 2 enlisted personnel, with approximately 
1,140 civilian personnel to operate the depot. In addition to this 
strength, it is planned to utilize this depot for the training in depot 
operations of units comprising 155 enlisted men and 7 officers. 

The amount of $3,010,200 authorized by Public Law H. R. 4914 
of the Eighty-second Congress, the full amount of which is requested, 
is for the purpose of constructing an open warehouse and storage 
facilities, and the acquisition of 110 acres of land. The open ware- 
house will provide facilities for undercover storage of supplies and 
equipment, presently stored in open areas, which are subject to 
rapid deterioration if left out in the open. The present facilities 
comprising the Marietta Depot are utilized for storage of current 
items of supply and equipment and the area is inadequate to store 
the increased amount of items of supply planned to be stored at this 
depot. The 110 acres of land at a cost of $106,000 is to be acquired 
in order to provide an area for the construction of storage facilities 
such as warehouse space, and hard-stand for open storage purposes 
required for the storage of supplies and equipment currently being 
procured under the defense procurement program. 

Mr. Manon. Now that we have taken a look at your program, and 
we have available to us here the book of justifications, I would like 
for you to give some special emphasis to Fort Eustis and this Wilming- 
ton ammunition loading point. That is where most of the money is. 
Who determined that it was necessary to engage in this build-up at 
these two points? Give us the information first on Fort Eustis. 


EXPANSION OF FORT EUSTIS 


General DeWrrr. Fort Eustis is a large temporary encampment. 
There are no permanent buildings there at all. It was used in World 
War IT as a Coast Artillery replacement training center. It is located 
on the James River and because of the waterfront facilities that are 
now at Fort Eustis that were turned over to the Transportation Corps 
in 1946, we have located our school there. Due to the fact that this 
is a temporary camp, it has had no permanent construction at all and 
was only classified by the Department of the Army as a permanent 
installation last year. 

Since 1940 there has been no money put in it and no permanent 
construction except that authorized by the Congress last vear. For 
that reason our requirements at Fort Eustis are great, in order to get 
the permanent facilities and the facilities to take care of the improve- 
ments and to replace worn-out temporary construction. 

As to the capacity of the post, we have now available, and I will 
give it to you in round figures, at 60 square feet per man, which is the 
minimum of space normally utilized for barracks. We now have a 
rated capacity at the post of 16,500. We actually have in the post 
at the present time between 17,000 and 18,000 men. 

I would say that although the rated capacity is 16,500, some 78 of 
these temporary barracks buildings are now being temporarily utilized 
for such things as classrooms, storage, shop and office space, so that 
deducts from the present capacity of the post roughly 4,000, or 
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giving us an actual capacity where we can put our personnel of 
between 12,000 and 13,000. 

The result is that at the present time we have a large number of 
men there, somewhere in the neighborhood of 5,000, double-bunked 
in barracks designed for 63 men where we now are forced to have over 
100 men. 

Mr. Manon. Is that a bad situation? 

General DeWrrr. I would say so; yes. We consider it a very bad 
situation. For that reason we have come in and requested additional 
permanent barracks space for 2,900, and temporary barracks space 
for 3,000. 

Mr. Manon. | note that your statement appears in the record and 
we will have that available to us for further consideration. 

What about the Wilmington Depot? 

General DeWirr. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion cff the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much, General. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 
Miunirary PERSONNEL ReEcoRD CENTER 


WITNESS 
0. D. McCOOL, CHIEF, RECORDS MANAGEMENT SECTION 


Mr. Manon. What is the next item? 

Colonel CarpweLi. The next estimate appears on page 955, one 
project for the Adjutant General. Mr. McCool will make the 
statement. 

Mr. McCoo. This is a project to be utilized jointly by the Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force. Since the Department of the Army has 
one of the largest interests in the matter, it has been designated to 
budget for the project. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


[ have a brief statement that I would like to read for the record on 
ihe project. 

The building for which the $22,700,000 is required is needed to house 
all the individual files, of former members of the Armed Forces, pres- 
ently in the custody of the Department of Defense. Such files of 
former Army and Air Force, personnel representing approximately 
18,000,000 individuals, are maintained in St. Louis. Identical files 
representing approximately 7,000,000 former naval personnel are 
maintained in Garden City, Long Island. The entire history of an 
individual’s service is documented in these files. 

This large accumulation of records, equivalent to more than 
100,000 four-drawer file cabinets, represent one of the most important 
collections of records maintained by the Department of Defense. 
it likewise is one of the most active files mainiained by the Depart- 
ment, since more than 2,000,000 inquiries that required reference 
io these records were received during the past 12 months. 

The importance of the proper maintenance and preservation of this 
valuable accumulation of records cannot be overemphasized. The 
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majority of the population of the United States has a direct interest 
in these files—that is, the veteran himself, his wife, parents, or other 
immediate relatives. The information contained in such files will 
be practically the sole basis for the adjudication of claims totaling 
billions of dollars in future years. Therefore, the two primary pur- 
poses for the retention of these records are (1) to protect the interests 
of the individual, and (2) to protect the interests of the Government. 

The records of former Army and Air Force personnel are presently 
housed in a former small arms and ammunition plant built and oper- 
ated during World War Ii. The buildings in which the records are 
housed are required for the reactivation of the ordnance plant, a 
part of which has already been activated. The space at the facility 
in which the Navy records are housed is almost completely utilized 
and it will be necessary to relocate the records or build an annex in 
order to continue to receive the files of separated personnel. 

This collection of records consists of approximately a billion pieces 
of paper. The loss of a single document could result in denying a 
veteran benefits to which he is entitled. Each time these records are 
moved from one building or from one city to another, there is danger 
of records being lost or destroyed even with the greatest of precautions. 
These records have already been subjected to too many moves. As 
an example, during the past 10 years, the Army and Air Force files were 
moved from the Mall below the C apitol to the Navy annex adjacent 
to the Arlington National Cemetery, then to the basement of the 
National Guard Armory, then to High Point, N. C., and then to St. 
Louis. Now another move is confronting us. These moves, in 
addition to subjecting the records to possible loss or destruction, have 
cost the Government a tremendous amount of money, in transporta- 
tion costs, loss of trained personnel, and loss of production. The files 
of naval personnel have likewise been moved several times. The 
construction of a building for the specific purpose of housing these 
records will obviate the necessity of further moves. 

The only logical solution to this problem is to construct a permanent 
home to house all the files of former military and naval personnel. 
Many advantages would result from having all such files in one loca- 
tion. In this connection, more expeditious and efficient service could 
be rendered and costs of overhead personnel could be reduced. 
Members of Congress have often asked why such records aren’t 
together, particularly when they desired data on an individual who 
had service in both the Army and Navy. 

The $22,700,000 is the minimum fund requirement for the con- 
struction of the proposed facility. 

Mr. Manon. You need to build these buildings? 


DESIRABILITY OF AREA 


Mr. McCoo. Yes. We are in a small-arms plant built during the 
last war and the Chief of Ordnance has an immediate need for the 
building. They have already activated a part of it and they would 
like us to release it immediately. There is no lease space in the St. 
Louis area. 

Mr. Manon. Is the St. Louis area considered to be desirable? 

Mr. McCoo. Very, because we have about 2,000 highly trained 
employees there, and we would lose over 80 percent of that personnel 
should we relocate in another area. 
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Mr. Manon. And this would be the minimum cost? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, it is. It is the minimum cost. We would 
have a very simple type of construction, large open areas, cement 
blocks with little partitions. The Chief of Engineers estimated that 
this would be the minimum cost. 


Army MeEpbICcAL SERVICE CONSTRUCTION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. S. B. HAYS, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL, U. S. ARMY 
COL. L. A. POTTER, ASSISTANT CHIEI’, MEDICAL PLANS AND OPER- 
ATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What is the next project? 

Colonel Carpwe.i. The next is the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General Hays, will you tell us about your 
requirements? Your over-all request is for how much money? 

General Hays. We are asking for $3,900,000 for installations under 
the operation and control of the Surgeon General, and $44,748,000 for 
hospitals that are a part of the Army areas under their operational 
control. 

HOSPIPAL FACILITIES 

Mr. Manon. We built a lot of hospitals during the war. Many 
have been torn down and disposed of. Of course, we have fewer men 
in the service then we had during the peak of World War II: Now, 
if we provide the funds for this additional hospital construction, how 
many beds will we provide for? 

General Hays. This will provide for 3,250 beds. 

Mr. Manon. How many beds do you have now? 

General Hays. Approximately 40,000 which are available, usable 
under the present deployment of the Army 

Mr. Mauon. How many of these beds are of permanent con- 
struction? 

General Hays. 7,600 of the 40,000 are in permanent construction; 
9,970 are in semipermanent, brick-veneer or cinder-block construc- 
tion. . 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of the hospital beds of the Army 
are now occupied? — 

General Hays. We have approximately 36,000 patients remaining 
of the 40,000 beds that are usable and available. That would be 
approximately 90 percent occupancy. 

Mr. Manon. If the Army remains at its present strength will vou 
require these additional hospitals? 

General Hays. Yes; we will. 

Mr. Manon. Why so? 

General Hays. We will require these to take care of the existing 
load, plus any casualties that we may get as the result of the Korean 
war. Many of our hospitals are now operating on what we term a 
mobilization-type basis. Our normal basis, the desirable one, is 
100 square feet per patient. Many of our hospitals are now operating 
at 72 square feet per patient. In other words, they are crowded. 
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Mr. Manon. Will all this hospital construction be permanent? 
General Hays. We plan all of it will be permanent with the excep- 
tion of 366 beds. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Do vou have a statement? 

General Hays. I have. 

Installations under the Surgeon General: The proposed construc- 
tion program of the Army Medical Service includes projects within 
installations operating directly under the Surgeon General, which are 
considered requisite for medical care and comfort of battle casualties 
of the Korean conflict, and the sick and injured of our expanded 
Army. The appropriation request, in the amount of $3,906,800, 
therefor, is applicable to— 

(a) Improved medical-treatment facilities for miscellaneous medical 
ee Pe NE OTS Ee Me ae TOe: Sr EER Tae Pa Te $1, 373, 000 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center__.-..______- $455, 00 
NP ward (convert building 420) 48 beds, Fitz- 
MIS goth tt eh er es a oe 150, 000 
Additional wards, 366 beds, “Madigan 35s SS AN 768, 000 
(6) New laboratory facilities for centra) dental laboratory, Army 
Medical Center_____- 318, 000 


(c) Necessary site improvements and utilities, required to support 
research and development projects previously authorized by 
Public Law 910, 8ist Cong., and appropriated by Public Law 
911, 8lst Cong., as well as R. and D. projects proposed for 
immediate future—Site improvements and utilities, R. & D. 
projects, fiscal year 1951 and future years, Army Medical 


Center, Forest Glen ___- wie neon pet tight 117, 800 
(d) Quarters for detachment enlisted pe rsonnel. : $1, 107, 000 
2 165-man enlisted men’s barracks, Madigan- _ $891, 000 
2 54-man enlisted men’s barracks, Madigan 216, 000 
(ec) Permanent medical supply warehouse space—warehouse (medi- 
cal supply), Brooke Army Medical Center ag . $410, 000 
(f) Correction of utility deficieney____. a eet Se $581, 000 
Electrical facilities (substation), Brooke Army 
Medical Center z ‘ owcwec sen -8h02, 000 
Storm sewer system, Fitzsimons__ — _- 324, 000 


Ground-water storage reservoir, Army and Navy 
General Hospital op lsu eee 

Hospitals under Army area and Technical Service control: This bill 
carries requests totaling $44,748,000 for the construction of seven 
permanent multistory station hospitals in the United States totaling 
3,250 beds. All of these are on posts which wilk continue to be a part 
of the permanent Army establishment. This proposed permanent 
construction falls far below the Army’s needs for permanent hospitals 
for the Regular Army, but it will serve to help meet the needs for the 
expanded Army, as well as to help meet the needs of the permanent 
peacetime establishment, whenever and whatever that may be. 

I desire to point out that this construction now proposed is in con- 
sonance with the Armed Forces hospital expansion program, which is a 
coordinated plan covering the three military departments and which 
has been approved by the Secretary of Defense and by the President. 

The Army has a requirement of 49,250 hospital beds in the zone of 
the interior to care for current and projected troop strengths and for 
Korean casualties, whereas the present usable capacity is only 40,074. 

Construction-wise these usable beds are as follows: 
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tN se er eae ee 2 he ak ob widea mv madee 7, 603 


Semipermanent brick or cinder block_........_..._._-__.-___-.-___-- 9, 970 


Wooden cantonment (World War II)_..--_________-_-__._____________ 22, 501 






Thus, there is a shortage for over-all needs of 9,176 beds. It is also to 
be noted that there is a shortage of 13,291 beds in permanent structures 
to meet the Regular Army requirements. 

Of the existing permanent buildings, only 3,000 beds approach 
modern hospital standards, and some were built as far back as 1874. 
The proposed seven new hospitals, totaling 3,250 beds, will be on 
those permanent posts which, generally, are in the poorest position 
insofar as hospital beds are concerned, both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. 

In the interest of preparedness and future expansion, it is proposed 
that these hospitals be so built that they can be enlarged either by 
permanent construction, or in the event of emergeny by temporary 
construction, or even by the taking over of existing barracks as 
additional wards, should the immediate necessity arise. For example, 
you will note that four of the seven are 500-bed hospitals with a 
1,000-bed “chassis.” This means that operating rooms, clinical 
facilities, and messing facilities will be able to handle the patient load of 
1,000 beds, but that wards or nursing units totaling only 500 beds are 
to be built at this time. This is only the exercise of good business 
sense, because it is practically impossible to satisfactorily expand a 
hospital whose ‘‘chassis” is at its capacity. The only satisfactory 
solution in such a case is to build another hospital. 

The proposed seven new hospitals are: 





Authorization 





Army area Project No. Location Beds Chassis | and appro- 
| | priation 
Wn med ee OO Se 750 1, 000 $8, 316, 000 
Signal. ......| A109-23.......| Fort Monmouth, N. J..........--- 250 500 3, 784, 000 
I aia OS eee) ae 3 aS 500 1, 000 7, 216, 000 
MDW §(Engi- 

se ED RPMS os ccc. oY SS ae 250 500 3, 784, 000 
| 5 ep ER INS RCS A301-39___....| Fort Benning, Ga ; . 500 | 1, 000 7, 216, 000 
| A302-42_.____- aS I I, Ova cccacdenaae 500 1, 000 7, 216, 000 
Wace eioe Gane eS See Ory suey, MeO. cee 500 1, 000 7, 216, 000 
Sa ere ae 2M CRS 8 oe ee al aie. fate s 44, 748, 000 





MepicaL Faciuirrgs—Various Locations 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement pertaining to the seven per- 
manent station hospitals, various locations. 

General Hays. As pointed out in the opening statement covering 
the “Construction” appropriation request for the Army Medical 
Service, the Army field forces and two technical services have requested 
an appropriation in the aggregate amount of $44,748,000 for the 
construction of seven permanent station hospitals, all on permanent 
military establishments. Location and size of each new hospital is 
in consonance with the long-range plan of the Department of the 
Army and have been approved by the Medical Policy Council and by 
the President. 
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Our expanded Army and the Korean conflict have high lighted the 
chronic shortage of Army hospital beds in the zone of the interior, 
particularly in the eastern and southeastern portions of the United 
States. Based on the long-range plan of the Department of the Army, 
there exists a minimum requirement of 49,250 Army hospital beds 
in the zone of the interior. To meet this requirement, the Army has 
only 40,074 beds. The greatest deficiencies in beds appears in the 
first, second, third, and fifth Army areas. The followimg tabulation 


















analyzes areas of greatest deficiencies with locations of the new x 

hospitals: ¥ 

. e 

See eed agi Z x 

| New hospitals i 

Operating Usable Be 

Army area beds re- | beds avail-| Shortage ¥ 

quired able |Initial con-| : $ 

struction | Future 4 

ea ithe 2 49,250 | 40,074 | 9,176 | 3, 250 2, 750 4 

a le : 7, 778 3, 768 | 4, 010 1, 000 | 500 ; 
Il and MDW____--- : 10, 982 | 9, 461 | 1, 521 750 THO 
 e pas 7,810 6,275 | 1, 535 | 1,000 | 1, 000 
IV 6, 330 7, 106 | —776 0} 0 
_ 10,110 | 8, 325 | 1, 785 500 | 500 
VI 6, 240 5, 139 | 1,101 0 | 0 






In order to partially alleviate the distressed areas as well as satisfy 
a part of the increased total requirements for beds to meet the present 
situation, a minimum of permanent construction is planned at the 
following installations: 











Fiseal year 1952 con- 


Capacity struction 









Army area Project No.| Location — 
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Initial | Chassis) Authorized — 

















I | A105-39 Fort Dix, N. J a 750 










1,000 | $8,316,000 $8, 316, 000 

Signal A 109-23 Fort Monmouth, N. J 250 500 3, 784, 000 3, 784, 000 

A212-30 Fort Knox, Ky | 500 1, 000 7, 216, 000 7, 216, 000 

MDW (Eng) A701-81 Fort Belvoir, Va 3 ell 250 | 500 | 3, 784, 900 3, 784, 000 

Il 4301-39 Fort Benning, Ga : 500 1, 000 7, 216, 000 7, 216, 000 

A302-42 Fort Bragg, N. C ‘ | 500 | 1,000 | 7, 216, 000 7, 216, 000 

Vv 4507-6 Fort Riley, Kans 500 1,000 7, 216, 000 7, 216, 000 
Total 


3, 250 6,000 44, 748, 000 44, 748, 000 














Profiting by past experiences, each hospital with the initial capacity 
shown will be constructed on a ‘‘chassis’’ capable of supporting the 
total patient bed capacity shown in the chassis column. This chassis 
will contain medical facilities such as surgical, clinical, diagnostic, and 
treatment, which will be “sized”’ to serve the ultimately planned bed 
‘rapacity when circumstance warrants the construction of additional 
ward space. The approximate 16-percent increase in cost of the 
“chassis” design over the design covering medical facilities incapable 
of servicing more than the mitial constructed capacity is deemed 
economical insurance because of the flexibility offered. To the extent 






that funds and availability of materials will permit, the character of 
construction will be commensurate with modern civilian hospitals. 

The sites selected for each hospital will not require demolition or 
removal of usable existing buildmgs, but will be ample in size to 
permit expansion of the hospital on a permanent and/or mobilization 
basis, as well as accommodate the construction of necessary supporting 
facilities in the form ot barracks, quarters, shops, storehouses, and so 
forth. 

Eventual replacement of existing medical facilities by the new hos- 
pital on each of the seven posts may be effected when circumstances 
so justify. The very nature of materials and equipment used in 
mobilization construction, as a result of World War II restrictions, 
materially limits the life expectancy of existing facilities and contrib- 
utes to the increasing cost of upkeep required to maintain acceptable 
medical standards. Eventual replacement therefore will (1) provide 
modern permanent facilities for the proper care and treatment of the 
sick and wounded; (2) reduce upkeep costs; and (3) permit release of 
existing facilities for other troop and post activities which require 
lower standards of maintenance and repair. 

The cost is estimated on a per bed basis or $15,136 per. bed for 
250-bed hospital, $14,432 per bed for 500, and $11,088 per bed for 
the 750-bed hospital. This amount includes heating plant and all 
utilities but does not include cost of medical equipment, Quartermaster 
and Signal Corps equipment. These items are included in the equip- 
ment budgets of the several technical services. 

In order that you may be acquainted with che locations of these new 
hospitals, there is a summary which identifies each in alphabetical 
order, as on pages 962 through 971, book 4 of 5, dated June 8, 1951, 
and revised September 5, 1951. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Fort BENNING, Ga.—Pro sect No. A301-39. 500 To 1,000-BEb Srarion Hosprrau 


During World War II, Fort Benning, Ga., adjoining the city limits of Columbus 
was an Infantry school and training center. This large permanent Army in- 
stallation will continue to be an Infantry center. ; 

The station hospital designated as a regional station hospital in June 1944 is 
now operated as a class I specialized treatment center. 

Construction of the new permanent hospital has been influenced by the follow- 
ing considerations: 

(a) Existing permanent and mobilization hospital groups.—The permanent 
structure, completed in 1925 with a capacity of 228 beds is so limited in size and 
location that major alterations, renovations, and additions cannot be effected to 
provide the required capacity of 500 beds. During World War II, two temporary 
hospitals were constructed on the typical cantonment plan using the oldest 
mobilization design currently being utilized by the Department of the Army. 
One temporary unit, with an original capacity of 550 beds is located in the Har- 
mony Church area, but has been converted into emergency family housing. The 
second temporary unit, with a capacity of 1,541 beds was constructed on the main 
post adjacent to the permanent hospital, now has a capacity of 885 normal beds. 
Nature of the plan and physical condition of the buildings prohibit consideration of 
any portion thereof for conversion to a permanent hospital. 

(b) HTospitals in immediate vicinity—There are no other Federal facilities 
within the area which are capable of furnishing medical care to this installation. 
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Summary of hospital strengths and capacities 
STRENGTHS 








World War IT (Nov. 30, 1944).._.....-.....-_..] 211 
Present (August 1951) : ow 

Proposed permanent. 
Proposed mobilization 


rir gy 
z 
sz 


| Officers | Enlisted | Civilians | Total 
| 
| 
| 





PATIENT DATA 





| 
Bed capacity 


| 





——_—_—_—— Occupied 
| Normal | Mobilization | 








| j 

World War IT (Dee. 8, 1944). ..__- Pacer ee eet rele 3, 500 | 3, 128 
Present (August 1951) "_- 1, 044 1,385 | 

Proposed permanent | we ORES 

Proposed mobilization... ......-- 


Fr. Brace, N. C.—Prosectr No. 302-42, 500 ro 1,000 Bep Sration Hospirau 


Fort Bragg is located approximately 8 miles northwest of Fayetteville, N. C. 
During World War II this large permanent Army installation performed the 
mission of Field Artillery post, replacement training ecnter and glider Air Force 
training center. Present mission is that of an Infantry, Artillery, and Paratroop 
center. Located on the post is the Pope Air Force Base. 

The station hospital designated as a regional station hospital in June 1944, is 
now operated as a class I specialized treatment center. Construction of the new 
permanent hospital has been influenced by the following considerations: 

(a) Existing permanent and mobilization hospital groups.—The permanent 
structure erected with a capacity of 83 beds has been converted to nonmedical 
use in connection with post headquarters. Size of structure and site limitations 
yreclude additions and alterations to meet requirements of 500-bed hospital. 

‘he mobilization hospital constructed in 1941-42 in three sections, designated 
locally as hospital 2, 3, and 4, followed the typical widely dispersed mobilization 
plan. Hospital 3 has been converted to family quarters. Hospital 4 for prisoners 
of war has been dismantled. Hospital 2 is currently in use as the Army hospital 
with a capacity of 1,415 normal beds. The very nature of the plan and physical 
condition of these temporary buildings, prohibit consideration of any portion 
thereof for conver;ion to a permanent hospital. 

(b) Hospitals in immediate vicinity.—There are no other Federal facilitics within 
the area which are capable of furnishing medical care to thi: installation. 
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Summary of hospital strengths and capacities 











STRENGTHS 
| Officers | Enlisted | Civilians | Total 


World War II (Feb, 28, 1944) -.._- phen’ 283 | 553 | 776 1,612 
Present (August 1951) Naess a ee : ‘ Sia ain tienes 
Proposed permanent seers Lo ceh : eee pasate 
Proposed mobilization .__-......-- uN nt Se . re AT ee 


PATIENT DATA 


Bed capacity 


——!' Occupied 


Normal Mobilization 
World War ITI (Sept. 4, 1943)_-.--.-- Ndcdeehnaceians q A ot maids 2, 638 
Present (August 1951) . a . ‘ 1,415 1, 844 1, 108 


Proposed permanent eves ‘ a aE Se he Ly Be Mee eee (SEE a wees 
Proposed mobilization --.---........----.-- are pou ; ae eae So RNS 


Fort Drx, N. J.—Prosecr No. A105-39 750- ro 1,000-Bep Sration HosprTab 


Fort Dix is located in the vicinity of Wrightstown, N. J., approximatelv 30 
miles northeast of Philadelphia, Pa. It is a large permanent Army installation 
which served as a training and prestaging area in World War II and now serves 
as an overseas replacement depot. Located on Fort Dix is the McGuire Air 
Field whose personnel also are hospitalized at the station hospital. 

During World War II the station hospital designated in June 1944 as a regional 
station hospital later became a part of Tilton General Hospital, located in an 
adjoining area on Fort Dix. Several vears after the war, ‘lilton General Hospital 
reverted to the status of a station hospital and is now designated as the United 
States Army Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J. 

Construction of the new permanent hospital has been influenced by the follow- 
ing considerations: 

(a) Existing mobilization-type hospital groups——During World War II, two 
temporary hospitals were constructed approximately 1 mile apart on a typical 
contonment plan; that is, on a widely dispersed pattern. One group constructed 
with a capacity of 1,677 beds has been released for family housing. Rapid deterio- 
ration, coupled with the extremely undesirable location in close proximity to 
MeGuire Air Field, materially influenced decision to release this group for non- 
hospital use. The second group, constructed with a capacity of 946 patient beds, 
now has a capacity of 872 normal beds. ‘This reduction has been due to conversion 
of bed space into medical services required to support this facility. 

(b) Hospitals in immediate vicinity.—There are no other Federal hospitals in 
operation or under construction in the immediate vicinity served bv this hospital. 
Numerous Federal institutions are in the Philadelphia and New York area, but 
utilization of these facilities is considered undesirable and impracticable, 


Summary of hospital strengths and capacities 
STRENGTHS 


Officers Enlisted Civilians Total 
World War IT (June 29, 1945) ___-_- i 2a 442 1, 286 979 2, 707 
Present (September 1951) LTA, Re LES OEM 276 480 496 1, 252 
Proposed permanent _-_-_--_-___-- Aeon . a, Se fae > Rete FRE tak op te © 
Proposed mobilization. _._.........----.-- 5 one es te) Reise te 2 RAS 


PATIENT DATA 








Bed capacity 


|-_—__——_—_—_——_———_| Occupied 
Normal Mobilization | 
World War II (Jan. 27, 1945)...........-----.--------- cdencal 2, 859 3, 700 | 3, 869 
Present (August 1951) BI SS TS IDR Sa ME sce 3 nm at 872 1, 126 67! 


sl a a ee ee eee el ey Pg. careaberets - Arte ton, 
Proposed mobilization -__. : EC A a a: AE OR: MRE 
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Fort Knox, KY.—Projncr No. A212-30, 500 ro 1,000-Bep Station Hospirat. 


Fort Knox, a large, permanent Army installation, is located approximately 
30 miles south of Louisville. During World War II served as an armored training 
center and the national gold depository. Its current mission much the same. 

The station hospital, designated in June 1944 as a regional station hospital is 
now operated as a class I specialized treatment center. Construction of the new 
permanent hospital has been influenced by the following considerations: 

(a) Existing hospital groups.—Present facilities are composed of two groups, 
separated by a distance of 1 mile. 

One group, consisting of the original permanent hospital, completed in 1935, 
has a capacity of 110 beds. However, designed for prewar Fort Knox needs, it is 
now far below accepted standards for physical facilities of modern hospitals. 
Size of structure and site limitations precludes alterations and additions to meet 
requirements of a 500-bed hospital. The existing permanent plant is dangerously 

























é 
overcrowded; through necessity, ward areas approximate 50 square feet per bed 3 
in contrast to 100 square feet per bed required in permanent Army hospitals. E 
Systematic remodeling of professional departments cannot be developed to keep 9 


pace with progress of medical sciences. 

The second group, having a capacity of 900 normal beds, is comprised of the 
first of two cantonment-tvype hospitals, constructed during the early part of 
mobilization prior to World War II. The remaining unit of the cantonment 
hospital has been converted to temporary housing and is no longer available for 
hospital use. 

(b) Hospitals in immediate vicinity—There are no Federal institutions in 
operation or under construction in the immediate vicinity of Fort Knox. There 
is a Veterans’ Administration hospital in Louisville, Ky., a distance of 30 miles 
from Fort Knox, which may be isolated at certain times of the vear from Louisville 
due to the flood stage of the Ohio River. 


Summary of hospital strengths and capacities 
STRENGTHS 











| | 


Officers Enlisted | Civilians Total 


World War II (Feb. 28, 1945) 270 629 218 
Present 

Proposed permanent 

Proposed mobilization 


1, 117 


PATIENT DATA 





Bed capacity 







Occupied 


Normal | Mobilization 


World War II (Mar. 2, 1945) 1, 508 1, 650 
Present (August 1951) 1, 000 1, 300 
Proposed permanent - 

Proposed mobilization 


1, 851 
56 





Fort Ritey, Kans.—Prosectr No. A507-6, 500- To 1,000-BEp Station Hospira 











Fort Riley is a permanent Army installation located approximately 4 miles east 
of Junction City and 17 miles west of Manhattan, Kans. During World War IT, 
Fort Riley served as a cavalry school and replacement center. Present mission, 
Ground general school center. 

The station hospital designated in June 1944 as a regional station hospital, 
is now operated as a United States Army hospital. Construction of the new 
permanent hospital has been influenced by the following considerations: 

(a) Existing mobilization hospital.—Constructed in 1940-42, now has a capacity 
of 728 normal beds, this facility foliows the typical widely dispersed cantonment 
plan, the very nature of which and the physical condition of building prohibit 
consideration of any portion thereof for conversion to a permanent hospital. 

(b) Hospitals in immediate vicinity.—There are no other Federal hospitals in 
operation or under construction in the immediate vicinity of Fort Riley. The 
nearest Federal hospital, operated by the Veterans’ Administration, is located 
75 miles away in Topeka, Kans. 
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Summary of hospital strengths and capacities 


STRENGTHS 


Officers | Enlisted Civilians Total 
World War II (Feb. 28, 1944)_.__._._- 112 211 109 492 
Present 
Proposed permanent : 
Proposed mobilization - . 


PATIENT DATA 


Bed capacity 
Occupied 





Normal Mobilization 


peeecaenntit 


World War II (Nov. 13, 1943) 1, 406 848 
Present (August 1951) ; 712 1,316 573 
Proposed permanent 

Proposed mobilization 


Fort Betvoir, Va.—PrRosEcT No. A701-81, 250- ro 500-Bep Station 
: HosPiran 
























Serving as an engineer school, officers’ training and replacement center, during 

: World War II, Fort Belvoir is located approximately 16 miles south of Washing- 

d ton, D. C. Currently this permanent Army installation is operating as the 

Engineer Center. 

During the war, the hospital was designated a regional hospital but currently 
is operated as a class I specialized treatment center. Construction of the new 
permanent hospital has been influenced by the following considerations: 

4 (a) Original and existing hospital buiidings.—The original permanent hospital, 

constructed with a capacity of 35 beds, is centrally located on the post and cur- 

rently used to house post headquarters for Fort Belvoir. Size of building, loca- 
tion, and limited site prevent adaptation of building for integration with new unit. 

The temporary section, constructed early in World War II, with a capacity of 

1,200 beds (now has capacity of 1,000 normal beds) follows the typical widely dis- 

4 persed cantonment plan. Approximately 509 beds are now in use. Nature of the 

} plan and physical condition of temporary buildings prohibit consideration of any 

d portion thereof for conversion to a permanent hospital. 

4 (b) Hospitals in immediate vicinity.— There are several Federal hospitals being 
in what may be considered the Fort Belvoir area, though the closer ones are in and 
around Washington, D. C., a distance of 16 miles from the post. These are, Army 

j Medical Center, Bolling Air Force Base, and Veterans’ Hospital, Washington, 

: D. C., and the United States Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md. At still greater 

: distance is the United States Naval Hospital, Quantico, Va. 


Summary of hospital strengths and capacities 


STRENGTHS 





: Officers Enlisted Civilians Total 
World War IT (May 31, 1944)___- 167 535 112 814 
Present (August 1951) __ 131 290 190 611 





Proposed permanent 









a Proposed mobilization ih 
PATIENT DATA 

3 

4] 

% Bed capacity 

g cae [aaa ~| Occupied 
i Normal Mobilization 

3 ae Bethe ‘ SP BABS liens Oe RAE aE ees 
Bs World War II (May 24, 1944)_.......-- ee ere 1, 104 1, 435 1, 362 


Present (August 1951) ‘ ‘ nie asd od + -| 750 1, 000 329 
Proposed permanent ’ e 
Proposed mobilization _- 





89249 nt 1-58 
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Fort Monmovutn, N. J.—Prosect No. A-109-23, 250-To 500-Brep Station 


HosPiIrau 


Fort Monmouth is a permanent Army installation serving (now and during 
World War IT) as one of the more important Signal Corps training facilities. It is 
located approximately 50 miles southwest of Red Bank, N. J. 

Serving as a regional station hospital during World War II, this hospital is 
now designated as a United States Armv hospital. Construction of the permanent 
hosvital has been influenced by the following considerations: 

(a) Existing hospital qroups.—The permanent section erected in 1928 and in- 
creased in size in 1932 has a capacity of 50 patient beds. Limitations in size and 
location, coupled with deterioration induced by minimum maintenance and repair 
rule out the economic feasibilitv of expanding the present permanent hospital to 
provide an increase in cavacitv of 250 beds. The temporary section constructed by 
increments between 1940 and 1944 having a capacity of 1,072 patient beds, now 
has a cavacity of 450 normal beds and follows the tvnical widelv dispersed canton- 
ment plan. Nature of the plan and phvsical condition of temporary buildings 
prohibit consideration of any portion thereof for conversion to a permanent hos- 
pital. 

(b) Hosnvitals in immediate vicinity.—There are no Federal medical facilities 
located within the area served by the present Fort Monmouth United States 
Army Hospital, which can furnish the necessary medical service. 


Summary of hospital strengths and capacities 


STRENGTHS 






Officers Enlisted Civilians Total 


| | | 
World War II (January 1945). -- 132 | 305 | 194 | 631 
Present (August 1951) 55 | 118 | 132 | 295 
Prorosed permanent ase 


Proposed mobilization. ....-..........--- 


PATIENT DATA 


Bed capacity 
RM WATT a EA -| Occupied 
Normal Mobilization | 


World War IT (Mar. 9, 1945)... _--- 
Present (August 1951) _- A 
Proposed permanent : - a aenahen BS eee fs es ee > sale: 
Proposed mobilization Be Sts Sioa | } pre ee 





Brooke Army Mepicat Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Mr. Manon. Now, give us a statement concerning the Brooke 
Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

General Hays. This medical center is located on Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., within the northeast boundary of the city of San Antonio. 
The present facilities, making use of structures erected before and 
during World War II, are scattered over a wide area of this post 
which serves as Headquarters, Fourth Army, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral School, Department of the Army Personnel Center, Bakers and 
Cooks School, San Antonio General Depot. 

Before World War II, the principal facilities consisted of (a) the 
general hospital of 500- bed capacity, completed in December 1937 as 
a reinforced concrete structure, nine stories high, and (6) supporting 
miscellaneous facilities, including the old station hospital approxi- 


/ 


mately 2% miles distant, constructed at various intervals from 1908 
up to World War II. 
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The load imposed by World War II rapidly changed Brooke status 
to a general hospital and convalescent center, which included general 
medicine, treatment of trench foot, provided thoracic surgery, open 
and closed psychiatry and operated an Army Medical Service tech- 
nical school. Expansion from 500-bed capacity to one of 3,071 beds 
for general hospital patients and 5,000 beds for convales ent patients, 
was facilitated by the availability of buildings, permanent as well as 
mobilization types initially provided for artillery divisional training, 
but vacated as units moved into combat zones. World War II medi- 
cal facilities consisted generally of the following components: 
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BROOKE GENERAL HOSPITAL 





Permanent 500-bed hospital located at north end of Arthur Mac- 
Arthur Field supported by adjacent satellite facilities as well as by 
the old station hospital group at the extreme southwest end of Arthur 
MacArthur Field, 2% miles distant. Annexes I, II, III, [V, and V, 
multistory masonry structures with stucco exterior finish, were con- 
verted from troop housing (barracks) to wards for patients’ beds. 
These converted wards were located south of the main hospital build- 
ing, approximately three-quarters of a mile to center of group. 


BROOKE CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL 





Existing buildings consisting of one-story wood frame individual 
mobilization type structures were utilized for convalescent patients. 
This group locaied southeast of main hospital building approximately 
1 mile, was comprised of three areas, T—900, T-1200, and T-1300. 
Reduction in requirements, stemming from cessation of World War 
II hostilities, development of long-range peacetime plans coupled with 
current mobilization planning, resulted in the establishment of 
the Brooke Army Medical Center with the following segments and 
missions: 


HEADQUARTERS, BROOKE ARMY MEDICAL CENTER 









Administration of the center has been centralized and occupies 
annex I and several buildings in the 2400 area which is immediately 
east of annex IV. 

BROOKE ARMY HOSPITAL 










Both the present and proposed mission provide for specialized-type 
treatment for authorized personnel and the operation of a professional 
teaching program for interns and residents. Present group consists 
of main hospital building, neuropsychiatric group near old hospital, 
part of annex II, all of annex IV and building in T-900 area (formerly 
in the convalescent group). 







MEDICAL FIELD SERVICE SCHOOL 








Instructs and trains Medical Service personnel of the Regular Army 

and Air Force, and their civilian components, in professional and tech- 
: nical subjects that relate to the medical, dental, and veterinary service 
: thereof. Assists in the development of equipment pertinent to needs 
; of Medical Service and conducts research relating to field duties of the 
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Medical Servic». Present group comprised of part of annex II, all of 
annex III and buildings in the T-1100, T—1200, and T-1400 areas 
(formerly part of convalescent group). 





ieee nepeyses” 














MEDICAL REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTER 









Trains and provides a continuous supply of medically trained 
soldiers (basi: and specialists). Located in building of the T-1300 
and T—1400 creas (also formerly convalescent). 
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CENTRAL DENTAL 





LABORATORY 
















Furnishes dental laboratory service for military command located 
within designated territorial limits and for which adequate dental 
laboratory facilities are available locally. Activities include labora- 
tory procedures connected with construction of dental replacements. 
Located in Building 2059 in vicinity of old hospital which is being 
converted into administrative space for Fourth Army Headquarters. 


FOURTH ARMY AREA LABORATORY 





Operates directly under the jurisdiction fo the Surgeon General 
and supplements, if needed, epidemiologic, sanitary, and diagnostic 
laboratory services available in other Department of Defense labora- 
tories. This includes investigation, by laboratory methods, of out- 
break of disease, and of conditions waich may affect health of military 
personnel and animals. Occupies Buildings 2061, T-2062, T-2063, 
T-2064, and T-2067 adjacent to old hospital building. 



















T/O AND E UNITS AND ROTC, ETC. 
Consists of various field medical units in training for overseas duty 
and ROTC units during summer training. 

I have a summary of strength for your information. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Summary of strengths and capacities 
STRENGTHS 





| Officers | Enlisted | Civilians Students, 








trainees Total 
World War II (November 45)... .-..---.-- beoshin 749 | 2,274 1,367 }.....- 4, 390) 
Present (August 1951) __._....----.---- SAE LAS 879 | 3, 197 1, 540 | 5, 697 | 11, 313 
Proposed permanent * ‘ sa 600 | 2, 100 | 1, 000 | 1, 800 | 5, 500 
Proposed mobilization ___- 2 ~ ‘ 1, 055 | 3, 088 | 1 


i 


965 | 7,650 |. 13,708 


PATIENT DATA 








General hospital Convalescent hospital 

















- 
| Beds oecu- 





| 
‘onanite, | Beds occu- es 
Capacity | pied | Capacity pied 
| iat kc! WEXEMEE eae 

World War TI (June 1945)__...........-..--_---. 3, 071 2,045 | 5, 000 3, 851 
Present (August 1951) eh 2D ete De 2, 400 Bpg08 1.58 ct Pe 
SEED COLE LE LMAO Th Pe ae a | RPE a, EX as bk sipsgaieataie 
Proposed mobilization - --...-........--.--..--- , af 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


General Hay. While emphasis, since World War II has been shifted 
from number of patients under care and treatment to other medical 
activities comprising the Brooke Army Medical Center, there has 
been no lessening of loads imposed on the several utility systems, as 
well as on other supporting facilities serving the center. For the 
purpose of partially correcting these deficiencies, the following projects 
are requested under fiscal year 1952 construe tion sno: 



























: ‘ Authorization 
Z Project | Title zo . i ae Appro- 
Fe No. | priation 
i Status Amount | Unfinanced 


q A432.0-1 | Electrical facilities : New-- $192, 000 $192, 000 $192, 000 
2 A432.0-6 | Warehouse (medical supply) - Sea , a6: 410, 000 410, 000 410, 000 





Total, fiseal year 1952 appropriation 
| requirements. -____.-. } ; 602, 000 602, 000 602, 000 



















ELECTRICAL FACILITIES 





Installation of a new, above-ground unit type electrical substation 
of 3,000 kilovolt-amperes capacity and 7,500 linear feet of primary 
lead-in cable, complete with switching equipment and regulators. 
The existing 4,160-volt circuits will be interconnected to the new sub- 
station. The substation will be erected on a concrete platform en- 
closed by a 7-foot chain link fence and will be located in vicinity of 
building 2792 (annex II). 

At present, only one power substation located at the south edge of 
the post, approximately 1}; miles from Main Hospital Puilding 1000, 
serves the entire post of Fort Sam Houston. Additicne] substations 
are needed at this post to efficiently serve the post and to decentralize 
this important utility to obviate possibility of one power outage 
crippling the entire station. Further, additional primary capacity 
will be required to accommodate projects proposed for the immediate 
future in accordance with the installation future development plan. 


Detail of estimate 





Substation—3,000 kilovolt-amperes, 13,800/4,160 volt at $36 kilovolt- 


ampere aaa $108, 000 
7,500 linear feet primary feeder cable installed in existing duet system 

at $7.20 a foot 54, 000 
Interconnect existing system into the new substation , ee 30, 000 















Total appropriation request______.._...---- a ee 





WAREHOUSE (MEDICAL SUPPLY) 


Construction will be of one-story, permanent fireproof warehouse 
with capacity of 48,000 square feet. One side will be served by a 
railroad siding and 16 foot rail-loading platform running full length of 
building. A covered truck-loading platform running full length will 
serve the other side. Building will be divided into three parts by fire 
walls and fire doors. Monitors to provide light and ventilation will be 
constructed in roof which will be sufficiently high to permit cleat 
stacking of 15 feet. A masonry security vault for narcotics and other 
items as required will be provided. 
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Present storage of medical supplies is effected m nine separate 
buildings in scattered areas. Operation of such dispersed facilities 
is both costly and inefficient. Of these, only one building is suitable 
for warehouse space and the loaning agent, the San Antonio General 
Depot, has requested its return at the earliest possible date. 

Present storage space is devoid of rail sidings; thus requiring extra 
handling of all medical supplies received at the main rail terminal. 

Construction of the new permanent warehouse will not noticeably 
increase present gross storage area of 47,471 square feet but will 
materially economize in the storage and issue of medical supplies at 
at this medical center. 

Disposition of the nine buildings, upon construction of this project 
will be as follows: 

Building 4168 in San Antonio General Depot will be returned 
to the depot. 

Four ammunition storage buildings, Nos. 2896, 2897, 2898, 
2899, will be returned to post ordnance. 

Four buildings, Nos. T-2054, T-2055, T-2056, and T—2057, 
have been condemned as uneconomical to repair. : 


Detail of estimate 


Warehouse, 48,000 square feet at $8.40 per square foot $403, 000 
Railroad, 600 feet at $12 per foot 7, 000 


Total appropriation request 410, 000 


Firzstwons Army Hospirat, Denver, Co.o. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement regarding the Fitzsimons Army 


Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

General Hays. This medical installation is located in Adams 
County, on East Colfax and Peoria Streets, approximately 6 miles 
east of Denver, on land originally purchased in March 1918 by the 
Denver Civic and Commercial Association in an effort to establish a 
recuperative camp for World War I military personnel. 

Success crowned their efforts in October 1918 when a group of 48 
buildings were completed by the War Department and designated as 
the United States Recuperative Camp No. 21. Second unit of 25 
buildings was completed in April 1919. In July 1920 the hospital was 
officially designated Fitzsimons General Hospital. 

The new permanent hospital started in October 1938 was dedicated 
December 3, 1941 and began receiving patients December 18, 1941. 
This structure is fireproof, consisting of eight stories, reinforced con- 
crete frame with brick and tile walls. World War II required the 
construction of additional buildings, permanent as well as temprary, 
and the conversion of detachment barracks to ward space in order to 
meet patient requirements, an expansion which progressed from 2,300 
beds in the original group of buildings to 4,067 beds at the peak of 
World War IT needs. 

During World War I!, the Fitzsimons General Hospitel provided 
general medicine, with emphasis on treatment of tuberculosis bul 
including general and orthopedic surgery, thoracic surgery, deep X-ray 
therapy and open and closed psychiatry. Operated also was a 
Medical Service enlisted technical school and training unit. 
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The present and future missions of Fitzsimons (now designated as 
an Army hospital), provides specialized type treatment, emphasizing 
treatment of tuberculosis. There is also operated a professional 
teaching program and special research facilities. 

I have the usual statistical information for your use. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of strengths and capacities 


STRENGTHS 





Officers | 
| 


Enlisted 


rie Ts 
Prisoners Total 


Civilians | 


World War II (August 1945) 
Present (August 1951) 
Proposed permanent... 
Proposed mobilization 


511 | 
419 
425 


525 
veo 


949 
1, 061 
, 585 


PATIENT DATA 








Authorized 


capacity occupied 


World War II (August 1945) 
Present (August 1951) 
Proposed permanent. -. - 
Proposed mobilization 


, O67 | 


2, 500 
2, 140 


3, 711 
2, 066 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


General Hays. Certain deficiencies exist in utility systems and 


neuropsychiatric facilities, as a result of the rapid expansion during 


the war and the change in hospital mission since. In an endeavor to 
correct specific items, request is made for fiscal year 1952 appropria- 
tions for the following projects: 
Authorization 
Project 
No, 


Appro 
priation 
Status 


Amount | Unfinanced 


A530-1 | Storm sewer system 


: : New .... 
A530-9 Neuropsychiatric ward (convert building 
| 20). 


—— 


$324, 000 
150, 000 


$324, 000 
150, 000 


$324, 000 
150, 000 


474, 000 


474, 000 


474, 000 


| Total fiscal year 1952 appropriation 
request. 





STORM SEWER SYSTEM 


Construction of the balance of the comprehensive storm-sewer 
system designed to cover 190 acres containing the developed area of 
Fitzsimons which has a total area of 605 acres. Previously 79 acres 
have been provided with a permanent system. The remaining 111 
acres are proposed for coverage at this time, using the items of material 
and work listed under the basis of estimate. 

The remaining 111 acres is entirely without benefit of proper 
surface drainage. The existing paved streets have little natural 
drainage due to curb and gutter sections and relatively level longi- 
tudinal grades. This condition permits storm water to accumulate 
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in large and numerous areas and remain there for extended periods of 
time or until evaporated naturally. 

Such ponding of storm water causes saturation of street subgrades, 
resulting in serious disintegration of paved surfaces. Coupled with 
this damage, the standing water, depending on the season of the vear, 
becomes stagnant or forms icy areas. The former situation creates a 
health hazard for hospital patients while the latter creates safety 
hazards for both pedestrians and vehicles. 

This installation is a permanent Army hospital and installation of 
the storm sewer to complete the 111 acres conforms to the post develop- 
ment plan and will permit future development or expansion of medical 
facilities if determined by necessity. The system proposed is con- 
sidered the minimum requirement for this establishment. 


Detail of estimate 
Construction a .. $324, 000 


teinforced concrete pipe varying from 8 to 42 inches in diameter; 

18,085 linear feet f $175, 000 
204 catch basins 42, 000 
57 manholes 23, 000 
Remove concrete paving, 4,276 square yards 15, 250 

femove concrete curb and gutter, 4,050 linear feet 2, 800 
New concrete paving, 4,276 square vards 250 
New concrete curb and gutter, 4,050 linear feet 4, " 500 
Replace seeded lawn areas, 51,113 square feet 5, 250 
teplace spillway in existing reservoir__-— ~~~ 20, 000 


SERN ON OS 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC WARD 


Alter and convert building 420 (ward D-7) from general medical 
use to provide closed ward space for neuropsychiatric patients. This 
structure, completed in 1942, is two stories in height with exterior 
walls of tile finished in stucco. Alterations will require new interior 
partitions, new service facilities, new wall and floor finishes as well 
as coverings, new electrical, plumbing, heating, sprinkler, and signal 
systems, enclosure of ward porches, and new psychiatric package 
windows and screens. 

Present closed ward facilities at Fitzsimons will accommodate only 
‘114 neuropsychiatric patients. The Korean conflict and expanded 
Army require additional facilities of this character; a portion of which 
may be provided by converting ward D-7 into 48 spaces, making a 
total of 162 neuropsychiatric patient beds available in this hospital. 
The extensive alterations proposed are required for the safe and proper 
hospitalization of this type of patient. 


Detail of estimate 


Conversion to provide 48 neuropsychiatric ward space, at $3,125 per 
space _ _ a : ’ $150, 600 
(Or approximately 20,900 square feet at 37.177 per square foot.) 


MapiGan Army Hospirar, Forr Lewis, Wasu. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement regarding the Madigan Army 
Hospital, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

General Hays. The reservation of Fort Lewis, Wash., is approxi- 
mately 15 miles southwest of the city of Tacoma. 
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During World War II, this medical installation was designated as 
Madigan General Hospital performing the mission of general medicine 
as well as general and orthopedic surgery. Necessity for meeting 
requirements of that war resulted in the progressive expansion from 
220 beds as the original Fort Lewis Station Hospital, to a constructed 
capacity of approximately 5,380 beds. Continued necessity forced 
the conversion of detachment barracks to ward space as well as the 
use of solaria for patient beds. These changes made it possible to 
provide approximately 6,227 beds at the peak, with 5,765 beds being 
occupied. 

Expansion from such a meager beginning was possible through the 
successive selection of sites immediately available and the construc- 
tion thereon of mobilization or dispersed type, one-story hospitals in 
increments as World War II casualties dictated. This procedure 
resulted in the development of five areas or sections located at various 
points on the Fort Lewis reservation, 

Originally constructed as a permanent, three-story, 220-bed station 
hospital, section No. 1 served as administrative headquarters for 
both Madigan General Hospital and the post surgeon of Fort Lewis 
as well as providing patient treatment facilities. 

Section No. 2, constructed in 1941 across North First Street from 
section No. 1, consisted of one-story temporary wood frame buildings 
on the dispersed or mobilization type plan, having an initial capacity 
of 749 beds. This group, forced to recognize the existence of a large 
warehouse and servicing railroad spur, on the site selected, proved 
awkward and inefficient in operation. 

Section No. 3 was constructed during 1941 in north Fort Lewis in 
vicinity of Seventeenth Street, South Drive, and Forty-first Division 
Drive, North. This increment consisted of one-story temporary 
wood frame buildings on the dispersed or mobilization type plan, 
with an initial capacity of 551 beds. 

Section No. 4, located on main post, Fort Lewis, was erected during 
1941 in vicinity of North Fourth Street, Idaho Street, and Alaska 
Avenue. The initial capacity consisted of 749 beds in one-story 
temporary wood frame buildings using the dispersed or mobilization 
type plan. 

Section No. 5, located in northeast Fort Lewis, in vicinity of Wilson 
Avenue, Garfield Street, and Lincoln Street, was constructed during 
1943 with an initial capacity of 1,567 beds. The construction con- 
sisted of two stories for administration and supporting facilities. 
Here again, the mobilization type plan was used but with masonry 
exterior walls, wood interior frame walls, and concrete slab floors 
on earth fill. This type of construction is designated semipermanent 

‘type A. 

"The C onvalescent Center, located on main post, Fort Lewis, imme- 
diately south of section No. 4, consisied of a group of both brick and 
temporary frame buildings, converted to provide approximately 
1,500 convalescent beds. 

Gradually, the reduction in requirements following cessation of 
hostilities of World War II effected a change in authorized beds as 
well as in the mission of this installation, now designated as Madigan 
Army Hospital. Disposition, therefore, of facilities surplus to the 
needs of the Army Medical Service became necessary. This phase 
was governed by the then existing capacity of each of the several 
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sections, their character of construction and location with respect to 
suitability for retention under our long-range plan. These criteria 
ruled out retention of sections Nos. 2,3, 4, and the convalescent center. 
Only section No. 5 has been retained for hospital use. This section 
is 5 miles from the main post. 

Following is a résumé of dispositions made: (a) Section No. 1 is 
being utilized as a convalescent patient annex to section No. 5; (6) 
section No. 2 is utilized as barracks for troop housing; (¢) sections 
Nos. 3 and 4 have been converted to family quarters for noncom- 
missioned officers; and (d) the convalescent center is being utilized 
as a reception center and for troop housing. 

Both the present and proposed missions of Madigan Army Hospital 
provide specialized type treatment to authorized personnel and the 
operation of a professional teaching program. 

Statistics on strength and capacity are available for your informa- 
tion. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of strengths and capacities 


STRENGTHS 







Officers Enlisted | Civilian Total 
World War IT (Dee. 31, 1945) : 630 1,851 | 1,113 2, 594 
Present (July 31, 1951). _- ae 296 | 723 585 1, 604 
Proposed permanent ae | 336 689 560 1, 585 
Proposed mobilization _ -- 392 | 818 670 1, 880 













PATIENT DATA 


| | 
Authorized Beds oecu- 


Constructed capacity | bed capacity | pied 


Remarks 
















World War IT (Aug. 31, 1945) 5,380 (mobilization) - - _| 1 6, 227 | 5,765 | All sections. 
Present (Aug, 29, 1951 1,209 (normal) __. 1,400 | 1,028 | See. No. 5 
Proposed permanent 1,575 (normal) 975 Do, 
Proposed mobilization i 


i,929 (mobilization) - - 1,929 | Do. 
| 


1 Beds obtained to meet this authorization were obtained by conversion of all available detachment 
barracks, solaria, ete., to ward use. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





General Hays. In order to increase the capacity of section No. 5 to 
provide permanent patient beds, on a normal basis of 100 square feet 
per bed, to meet current and proposed permanent requirements, the 
following projects are proposed for fiscal year 1952 appropriat'ons: 









Authorization 
Project Title . > 4 " Ob pnt Appro- 
No, | Pitle | | priation 
Status | Amount | Unfinanced 
| 














2-16 2 165-man enlisted-man barracks New $891,000 | = $891, 000 $891, 000 
A631.2-13___| 2 54-man enlisted-man barracks ‘ | eR 216, 000 216, 000 216, 000 
A631.2-12 
A631.2-14 -Additional wards, 366 beds do 768, 000 | 768, 000 | 768, 000 
A631.2-15 || 


Total.___- | 1,875,000 | 1,875,000 | 1,875, 000 



























» 


ach of 
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While the above summary reflects the sequence of projects in book 4 
of 5 dated June 8, 1951, revised September 5, 1951, it is believed more 
appropriate to begin with the project requesting additional wards 
since it motivates the request for barracks for enlisted personnel. 
The details of this and the other construction projects are here for 
vour perusal 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Additional wards, 366 beds 


Description.—Construction and conversion of one-story semipermanent build- 
ings to match existing structures in section No. 5 is proposed as follows: 

Project A631.2-12.—Construct 3 J-H type wards, each with capacity of 55 
normal beds or total of 165 beds. Standard plan 1100-2144 to be used. Location 
of each will be in ward area as designated on future development plan; namely, 
one west of building 14056, one between buildings 14022 and 14024, and one 
between buildings 14037 and 14038. Existing enclosed corridors and utility lines 
will be adjusted or extended to serve new wards. 

Project A631.2-14.—Construction 3 D-H tvpe wards, each with a capacity of 
27 normal beds or total of 81 beds. Standard plan 1100-2238, tvpe D-H chassis 
for enlisted men’s barracks will be used but initially constructed for ward use as 
shown on SGO modified plan dated January 29, 1951. Location of each new 
ward will be west of building 14064. (See project A631.2-15.) Existing enclosed 
corridors and utility lines will be extended to serve new wards. 

Project A631.2-15,—Convert 4 existing tvpe D-H barracks (standard plan 1100— 
2238) to wards, each conversion will provide 30 normal beds or a total of 120 beds. 

Conversion will conform to SGO modified plan dated January 26, 1951. Build- 
ings designated for conversion are 14064, 14066, 14068, and 14070 (present 
detachment barracks area). 

Total new normal beds, 366. 

Basis of requirement.— Madigan Army Hospital is located on one of the largest 
permanent posts of the Department of the Army. Post population remains 
consistently high and future planning provides for maximum utilization of post 
facilities. Strategic significance of relation of this installation to Alaska further 
emphasizes necessity for maintaining planned number of 1,575 patient beds. 












Beds 
Planned requirements on normal basis nt eee ee a paw Epon 
Present normal capacity of this hospital bods: Sale jog. 0S he ee 





Shortage on normal basis 366 






Utilization of current normal capacity on a mobilization basis of 72 square feet 
per bed will provide 1,465 beds which is below the planned normal capacity of 
1.575 beds. Construction of the additional 366 normal beds will not only provide 
for the planned long range requirement but will permit expansion on an emergency 
or mobilization basis to 1,929 beds. 

To the extent that future unforeseen circumstances warrant reduction in 
operating beds, the reduction will be effected in the detachment barracks area 
through reconversion from wards to enlisted men barracks, thus permitting 
enlisted men to proportionately vacate quarters in temporary barracks and 
reoeccupy barracks in the former detachment area. Restrictions of available 
space easily accessible to the existing systems of enclosed corridors and utility 
lines limits the number of new ward buildings which may be constructed in the 
ward area, hence the need for construction of three wards in the detachment 
area as well as conversion of the four exising barracks to ward use. Present 
connection of detachment area to the hospital system by enclosed corridors is 
ideal for that purpose. 













Basis of estimate 


\631.2-12. 3 type J-H wards (55 beds each at $2,418 per bed= 





133,000) __ - ... $399, 000 
A631.2-14. 3 type D-H wards (27 beds each at $2,778 pe rr bed= 
(8 aR ee ag airs 225, 000 


A631.2-15. Convert 4 barracks to wards (30 beds each at $1,200 per 
bed == 36,000) _ __ 





144, 000 





Total appropriation request____---------- Bin aed i oe 3 768, 000 


Two 54-man enlisted men’s barracks (total 108 men) 


Deseription.—This project proposed construction of two 54-man detachment 
barracks in the present detachment area of section No. 5. Buildings will be of 
one-story semipermanent construction to match existing facilities. Standard 
plan No. 1100-2238 will be used. Location will be west of building No. 14063. 
Existing enclosed corridor and utility lines will be extended to serve the new 
barracks. 

Basis of requirement.—Conversion proposed under project A631.2-15, to provide 
the designated patient beds, necessitates the displacement of 432 enlisted men 
currently housed in buildings Nos. 14064, 14066, 14068, and 14070. Construction 
of two 54-man barracks will satisfy 108 spaces of that displacement. 

Basis of estimate.—108 enlisted men at $2,000 per man, $216,000. 


Two 165-man enlisted men’s barracks (total 830 men) 


Description.—This project proposes construction of two 165-man detachment 
barracks of permanent masonry construction based on ‘Folio of Definitive 
Drawings, Military Construction, Folio No. 1,dated June 1, 1949.” Location will 
be according to future development plans which currently site the buildings on 
west side of Wilson Boulevard directly to rear of present detachment barracks 
area, 

Basis of requirement.—In order to provide housing for the remaining 324 enlisted 
detachment personnel (432-108) it is deemed economical to construct the 2 
165-man permanent barracks using a standard plan. Construction of these new 
units will not exceed permanent peacetime requirements and will provide facilities 
for double-deck bunking of enlisted personnel in the event of an unforeseen 
emergency which may require further displacement of enlisted personnel by 
conversion of existing barracks in the detachment area to ward use. The following 
tabulation reflects this analysis: 


Barracks spaces 


| } 
| Temporary | 


Semiper- 


Jor ‘ » 
Permanent manent 


Present barracks space, at 60 square feet per j 
man 32 118 
Present requirements _- | : 432 118 
Current deficiency, before conversion 
Deficiency due to conversion 


Anticipated deficiency after conversion 
New spaces by construction and conversion 


Excess which ean absorb enlisted person- 
nel from temporary barracks 


Basis of estimate 


54-man barracks, at $2,000 per man___--_- ...--- $216,000 
165-man barracks, at $2,700 per man___--_-~_- Mie SSS Sea! 891, 000 


Total appropriation request 2 _. 1, 107, 000 
Army AND Navy GeNnerRAL Hospirat, Hor Sprines, Ark. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on the Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. 

General Hays. It is centrally located within the city limits of Hot 
Springs, on the southern slope of Hot Springs Mountain, bordering 
the national park. This hospital was completed in 1933 with a 
capacity of 410 patient beds. It is a modern fireproof building varying 
in height from 6 to 12 stories, with brick exterior facing on a reinforced- 
concrete frame, constructed to replace the original hospital occupied in 
1883. 
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The impact of World War II rapidly changed the capacity and 
mission of Army and Navy General Hospital to provide 1,677 patient 
beds in two components. 

Main Hospita: Building No. 1 provided general-hospital-type care, 
especially in the field of general medicme, arthritis, deep X-ray 
therapy, radium therapy, and operated a Medical Scrviee Enlisted 
Technical School. 

Prior to acquisition by the Department of the Army in October 
1942 as an annex to the main hospital, the Eastman Annex was 
operated as the Eastman Hotel. Built in 1889, it is a six-story bric ; 
and wood frame structure lying immediately south of building No. 
and connected thereto by an enclosed corridor across Reserve Rice. 
This connection and other alterations were accomplished by the De- 
partment of the Army after acquisition. Despite efforts to provide 
fire-safety measures at that time, the structure could never be fulty 
occupied, either by patients or other activities. The safety engineer, 
Office, Chiet of Engineers, condemned the structure for occupancy 
above the fourth floor during the war, limiting patients to the third 
floor and below and troop housing to the fourth floor. A total of 716 
beds were available under that limitation. 

Since World War II, the patient load has reduced to the point 
where the main building No. 1 can accommodate present requirements. 
Eastman Annex, because of its structural limitations, has been re- 
stricted to basement and first three stories for activities other than 
patient beds. Present use of the annex is limited to post exchange, 
library, theater, and chapel, Red Cross facilities, storage, officers’ 
club, administrative offices, bachelor officers’ quarters for both male 
and female officers, and 20 family-type apartments. 

The statistical tables are here for your consideration. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of strengths and capacities 
STRENGTHS 
Civilians Total 


Officers Enlisted 


World War II (Nov. 3, 1945). __-- das 192 


Present (Sept. 5, 1951) : 114 


Proposed permanent 
Proposed mobilization _ - 


World War IT a 29, 1945) 
Present (Sept. 5, 1951) 
Proposed prem: anent 
Proposed mobilization. 


Note.—Eastman Annex has been condemned for patient beds 
expansion of patient capacity. 


126 
170 


PATIENT DATA 


General hospital 


Beds occu- 


| Bed capacity pied 


1, 679 1, 677 
510 447 


410 
516 


and will not be considered in the case of 


. 


Remarks 


Building No. 1 and annex. 
Building No. 1 only. 
Do. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Of necessity, the supporting facilities constructed to meet World 
War II needs, as well as acquisition of the Eastman Hotel, were of 
inflammable materials and have created a constantly serious fire 
hazard. In order to relieve this situation, request is made for fiscal 
vear 1952 appropriation to construct the following project previously 
authorized: 


Project No. A430-1. Ground-water storage reservoir authorization: Status, 
Public Law 564, 81st Cong. 


Amount__- i : _ $65, 000 
Unfinanced _ __- ee NE re 65, 000 
Appropriation ___ 65, 000 


Construct 400, 000-gallon reinforced-concrete ground-water storage 
reservoir. Install pumping station and emergency connections. Re- 
place banks of 2-inch water meters with single 4-inch and 6-inch 
Ineters. 

The minimum storage required for a general hospital plus one-half 
of the domestic demand is 550,000 to 600,000 gallons... The present 
reservoir, located northeast of building No. 1, having a capacity of 
only 200,000 gallons, is located approximately 50 feet below the over- 
flow level of the proposed reservoir. 

In periods of maximum demand the water supply is critical because 
of the high elevation of the post. During low-pressure stages, when 
the city pressure drops below 60 pounds, a booster pump is required to 
supply the hospital distribution system, which varies in elevation from 
640 feet to 740 feet. This grade difference results in large pressure 
differences within the system. Existing line sizes are generally suffi- 
cient for fire protection, but necessary water storage and dependable 
pressure are not. 

The Eastman Annex sprinkler system is supplied directly from city 
mains along the north and south boundaries. A 60,000-gallon ele- 
vated storage tank, also supplied from city mains, floats in the sprinkler 
system, providing steady pressure at all times. In order to supplement 
the present storage and supply, a tie connection from the 6-inch hos- 
pital main south of building No. 1 to the Eastman Annex sprinkler 
main as a requisite improvement to the hospital water-supply system. 
This connection will definitely eliminate any complete failure of the 
sprinkler system in this building and permit concentration of water 
supply to any area of the system in an emergency. Installation of the 
4- and 6-inch water meters will considerable improve operating condi- 
tions {through elimination of excessive pressure loss and continual repair 
and maintenance: 

Detail of estimate 
Reservoir and pumping station 
Emergency connection 
SE IY SOON oo oe So imtnacas chase nanken titea cane 


Total appropriation request 
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Water Reep Army Mepicat Center, Wasuineron, D. C., ano 
Forest Guen, Mp. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C., and Forest Glen, Md. 

General Hays. The impact of World War II upon this installation 
required a drastic change in capacity and scope of mission. 

Known previously as Walter Reed Army Hospital, with a capacity 
of approximately 1,000 beds on a normal basis, expansion to mobiliza- 
tion capacity of 3,000 patient beds and transformation into the Army 
Medical Center were rapidly achieved. World War II facilities and 
mission consisted of following major components: 

(a) Walter Reed Army Hospital, initially occupied in 1908 and 
located on main post in Washington, D. C., in addition to being an 
orthopedic and amputee center specialized in general surgery, thoracic 
surgery, radiology, including deep X-ray therapy, radium therapy, 
general medicine, and psychiatry. 

(b) Forest Glen convalescent section, built prior to 1900 as the 
National Park Seminary and acquired in 1942 by the Department 
of the Army as an annex to Walter Reed, is located in Forest Glen, 
Md., approximately 5 miles from main post. Patients referred to this 
section, though under active medical care, required treatment to a 
lesser degree than patients in the main hospita'. 

(c) Beltsville reconditioning section, originally a CCC camp, was 
acquired in 1943 by the Department of the Army, also as an annex 
to Walter Reed. Patients referred to this section lived under condi- 
tions paralleling a Regular Army training center with emphasis on 
certain physical reconditioning treatments, exercises, and procedures 
required to strengthen minds and bodies of convalescent battle casu- 
alties. 

(d) Medical Department professional service schools (now desig- 
nated as the Army Medical Service Graduate School), was comprised 
of the Army Medical School, the Army Vetermary School, and the 
Army Dental School. ‘lhese joint activities provided direct instruc- 
tion and refresher training to medical officers of the several professions 
in selected medical military subjects including laberatory, medicine, 
preventive medicine, tropical and global medicine, advanced dental 
and veterinary courses. Research was conducted to improve tech- 
niques and the control of certain diseases, particularly in the virus 
and rickettsial group. In addition to producing fer distribution to 
all Armed Forces and to other Government departments certain 
standard and many unusual biologicals, the school tested biclogical 
supplies, operated a serological service, tested equipment and supplies 
as well as drugs. Other activities included breeding and raising ani- 
mals, examining meats and dairy products, and operation of a central 
dental laboratory. 

Since World War I!, many changes have occurred in the mission of 
the Army Medical Center. The Beltsville reconditioning section has 
been closed and released to Department of Agriculture, July 4, 1945, 
leaving the main hospital and the Forest Glen annex as the principal 
hospital components of the center. 

The medical treatment facilities of the hospital have been ex- 
panded, not in increased beds, but in more diversified specialty treat- 
ment. There has been established the Audiology and Speech Correc- 
tion Center, designed to rehabilitate the deaf by means of specialized 
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training courses and prosthetic devices. This is the only such service 
facility in this area of the country. Patients from the armed services, 
as well as from the Veterans’ Administration, are treated here. 

Also, since World War II, the hospital has been designated as an 
approved teaching hospital. This program embodies internship train- 
ing for medical and dental professional personnel and resident training 
in such specialties as internal medicine, pediatrics, cardiology, dermato- 
logy, general surgery, orthopedics, urology, obstetrics and gynecology, 
thoracic surgeon, pathology, neuropsychiatry, physical medicine, 
radiology, ophthalmology, otolaryngology, anesthesia, and dentistry. 
Specialized training courses are also conducted for Army Nurse Corps 
personnel and Army dietitians. 

Within the Army Medical Service Graduate School, many significant 
changes have transpired. With the introduction of such weapons as 
the atomic bomb and long-range aircraft, it has become imperative 
that additional emphasis should be placed on research and training 
in all aspects of medical problems associated with trauma. To more 
effectively provide for this training, the teaching facilities of the school 
have been expanded to provide courses in practically every field of 
medicine and surgery, emphasis still being on the military aspects 
required for national defense. 

In addition to training, the expanded school facilities provide for 
research and evaluation studies in the biologic and medical sciences, 
for correlation of these findings with data from other sources and to 
disseminate the basic tenets derived therefrom in a graduate educa- 
tional program as required for national defense. In the field of 
medical research, the Army Medical Service Graduate School is 
presently emploved on 34 major projects which include antigen anti- 
body reaction and relationships; bacterial and protozone diseases; 
acute and chronic infectious hepatitis; and effects of atomic weapons on 
food and food-producing animals. 

Also among the new activities are the following satellite activities 
supported by the Army Medical Center. Staffing of special Surgeon 
General’s office project at the Bureau of Standards and staffing for 
logistical support of Operations Research Office as directed by the 
Military District of Washington. 


Summary of strengths and capacities 


STRENGTHS 
if | 
Officers Enlisted Civilians | Total 


World War IT (January 1946) ‘ 512 1, 209 1,510 13,321 


Present (August 1951) 705 912 | 2, 083 123, 700 
Proposed permanent 450 896 1, 644 2, 990 
Proposed mobilization ~ ‘ 841 SM4 2, 200 3, 925 


! Includes duty, resident, interns, and student personnel. 
2 Includes 324 duty personnel assigned as a result of new and expanded activities since World War IT. 


PATIENT DATA 


] 
| Beds | Beds Patients 
autherized | occupied | remaining 
Aegan a - ‘ sii 


World War ITI (Dee. 31, 1945) . ‘ 3, 000 | 2, 109 2,614 
Presnet (July 1951) ; | 2, 392 
Proposed permanent y 

Proposed mobilization 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


In order to properly care for patients assigned to this center as 
well as to discharge mission imposed by the immediate Army areas, 





| 

| B28: 

Authorization | 

Project Titko SES AE Ra caanibmisisiaipuckiscsk) 

No. Tithe tion 
Status Amount |Unfinanced 


A730-27..| Central Dental Laboratory | New... $318,000 | = $318, 000 $318, 000 

A730-28_.| Site improvements and utilities for research |___do- 117, 800 117, 800 | 117, 800 
| and development projects. } | | 

A730-33..| Miscellaneous medical facilities_............|...do 455, 000 455, 000 | 455, 000 


| Total appropriation request - _ - - eel | 890, 800 890, 800 


| | 
| | | H 


890, 800 


Detailed descriptions of these projects and their components are 
available for your study. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

(1) Project A730-27. Central Dental Laboratory 

Description.—Project will be located southwest of post engineer building No. 
D-37 between Main and Aspen Drives on the main post, Washington, D. C. The 
structure will be of two-story, permanent fireproof construction, providing a 
total of 12,200 square feet. ‘The design will be in character with existing build- 
ings and the facilities provided therein will conform with the criteria of the most 
modern dental laboratories. 

Basis of requirements.—For the past 15 years the Central Dental Laboratory 
has been located in cramped and scattered quarters. During World War II this 
laboratory was organizationally a part of the Medical Department Professional 
Service School, but is now organizationally established as a separate component 
part of the Army Medical Center, although physically loeated in building No. 
40—-B, which is predominantly research laboratories, classrooms, and administra- 
tive office of the Army Medical Graduate School (successor to the wartime 
activity). Central Dental Laboratory space occupied in the above building 
consists of one room in basement, four on first floor, and two on the second floor. 
This situation necessitates constant cross traffic of laboratory personnel and the 
performing of assorted laboratory procedures in one room, resulting in serious 
interference with and complication of established standards of fabrication. 

The Central Dental Laboratory not only supports the research and.teaching 
missions of the school in the development of information, methods, and materials 
for the prevention of disease and injury and the treatment of battle casualties, 
but is responsible for the production of dental prostheses and prosthetic devices 
for the First and Second Army Areas (less State of Kentucky) and the Military 
District of Washington. While the present state of emergency and the expan- 
sion of the Army high-light difficulties of operation under existing laboratory 
facilities, Army personnel will require continued and increasing prosthetie dental 
treatment and support. 

The workload of this laboratory has increased within the past year from a 
production rate of approximately 400 dental prostheses to over 1,000 prostheses 
per month. Of necessity, this expanded workload has increased the personnel 
staff. The total of 12,200 square feet proposed in the new laboratory building 
is considered a minimum and will provide only that space which is required for 
the set-up of a modern-type dental laboratory responsible for the current load. 
Upon completion of the new construction it is planned that the space now occu- 
pied in building 40—B will be utilized for the establishment of a student laboratory 
to be used in connection with all of the professional graduate training conducted 
by the school. For example, the areas vacated will be allocated to the Dental 
Division, Department of Biologic Production and Bio-Physical Instrumentation; 
all of which are presently located within or adjacent to the area now occupied 
by the Central Dental Laboratory. 

Location of the Central Dental Laboratory at the Army Medical Center is 
ideal because of the combined activities of research teaching and hospitalization 
available. 


89249—51—-pt. 1——-59 
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Basis of estimate-—Construction of 12,200 square feet, at $26.10 per square 
foot, including equipment, $318,000. 


(2) Project A730-—28. Site improvements and utilities for research and development 
projects, Forest Glen, Md. 


Description.—Project consists of items of construction necessary to provide 
permanent site improvements and utilities for new permanent buildings to be 
constructed with funds appropriated under Public Law 911, Eighty -first Beat 
(second supplemental, fiscal year 1951) and future appropriations. The site 
proposed for development is in the research and development area, Forest Glen 
section of the Army Medical Center. The principle items are listed in the 
following lump sum quantities: 


















Grading - wef sie EAC Ee ERD Pr Bo Cee, Lig, - cubic yards__ 40, 000 
Roads and parking Ms _....square yards__ 18, 000 
Curbs - -_- ° wt «es uvc hu. clineasfest=. 2,500 
me jos and storm sewers__- amen Leer _ 3,700 

. 1. water main______- : : ; Sy ee eee do 2, 300 
Se line__- ; Sow NES TRAE: |: aR 1, 600 


Rasis of requirement.—The research and development area consists of approxi- 
mately 70 acres in the southern portion of the Forest Glen section. The character 
of the land is rolling and is also partially wooded. This area is bounded on the 
south by the Brookeville-Tennallytown Road, on the west by private property, 
on the east by the B. & O. Railroad, and on the north by a deep ravine which 
forms a natural barrier between the research and development activities and the 
convalescent area of Forest Glen. 

The research and development area is presently undeveloped; approximatel 
30 acres comprises the immediate area proposed for development. Water and 
gas mains as well as electric power are available in Brookeville-Tennallytown 
Road. 

The original sites proposed for the research and development projects wer 
relatively small and partially scattered through the convalescent area of Forest 
Glen. Although reasonably close to existing utilities, these sites offered little 
opportunity for expansion, were poorly related to each other for coordinated 
activity and were objectionable from the character of research pursued. In 
view of these undesirable features, it is deemed advisable to select a site offering 
long-range expansion and segregation from the convalescent patient area. The 
site selected offers these advantages as well as being part of the Forest Glen 
Reservation. 

Because the major portion of the research and development projects are in the 
fiscal year 1951 second supplemental appropriation and the preferred site neces- 
sitates additional development costs not previously contemplated, it is necessar) 
that funds for this project be appropriated at the earliest possible date in order 
to make completely operative, the following projects at time of erection: 





















Esti- | 
Project No. and item mated Status Authorization 
cost 












| Appropriation 


A730-8. Research laboratory | $386,500 | Fiscal year 1951, | Public Law 910, | Public Law 91! 


building. second supple- 8ist Cong. | S8ist Cong. 
mental. | | 
A730-4A. Animal house (holding 115, 500 ...do fC ghee oe ae Do. 


house for small ani- 
mals) supports re- 
search laboratory 











building. } 
A730-4. Laboratory for hazard- | 75,000 ..do_. ND Sek a cctiee | Do. 
A730-26. Biologic products de- | 403,000 | Future__......--- 


velopmental pilot 
laboratory. 

A730-29. Holding house for large | 51, 000 _..do i ’ 
animals. | | 


| 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
ous operations. ; 
| 
} 








Basis of estimate.—Site improvements and utilities, $117,800. 
(3) Project A? 30-33— Miscellaneous medical facilities, AMC 


Description.—It is proposed to provide space for the following medical facilities 
through alterations and additions to existing structures. Project will conform 
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to the character of this permanent installation, and will take advantage of existing 
construction to the extent possible. 
Group of miscellaneous medical facilities, as itemized: 





3 } 
g | | 


: | Construc- |p... 
Subproject tion | Equipment 





















4 A. Admission and disposition office, doctors’ examining room and custodial : <i 
a service, 2,100 square feet .__...-....--.-..------- : $45, 500 7, 500 







: B. Receiving office, central supply and brace shop, 4,500 square ibe 1S oot 100, 000 14, 500 
e C. Elevators, 2 along corridor serving Buildings 42, 43, and 52__- 85, 000 () 

. D. Eleetro-cardiograph, electro-encephalography, and physical medicine service, 

be 5,400 square feet : 115, 000 12, 500 
q E. Addition of third floor to animal house, “Building 83, 2,560 squ: are feet : 51, 000 | 24, 000 










1 BE in construction. 





Basis of requirement.—In an endeavor to meet medical service requirements 
Ee necessary to provide proper care and treatment of the ever increasing patient 
a load at the Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C., numerous expedient alter- 
ations and revisions have been made in existing facilities. Of necessity, these 
measures have resulted in scattered and cramped quarters for the respective 
E facilities. It is evident that relief of this situation is dependent upon the. alter- 
4 ations and additions proposed. Space released through realization of these 
4 changes will revert to use by adjacent activities; thereby remedying other existing 
a shortages. 








Basis of estimate 





Construction of additions, including equipment, 14,800 square feet at 


aren IY NG 6 ic a on ie hie we cls wo aime oka e $370, 000 
2 elevators with necessary enclosures SO en ee ee et 85, 000 








Project estimate Pets sroae awa! 458; 000 

























Subproject A, Admission and disposition office, doctor's examining room and 
custodial service, Walter Reed Hospital. 

Description.—Construction to provide a three-floor brick addition to north wall 
of corridor between buildings 1A and 1E at west wing of hospital; tie-in would be 
accomplished at existing basement, first and second floors. Three existing wails 
4 would be utilized, necessitating construction of only one exterior wall. Addition 
would measure 35 feet long by 20 feet wide. 

Basis of requirement.—(a) Admission and disposition office, first floor: 

(1) The present Admission and Disposition Office is one large room in which 
both male and female patients are interviewed at time of admission aud upon 
clearance for disposition. It is proposed to eliminate the present Admission and 
Disposition Office and to convert this space into a sorely needed waiting room for 
those coming to sick call (which is held in an adjacent office) ; friends and relatives 
accompanying emergency admissions and for patients being referred from outlying 
stations for consultations. 

(2) The proposed construction will provide three office rooms, approximately 
11 by 20 feet in close proximity to the ambulance entrance and proposed waiting 
room indicated in (1) above. One room will be for the use of the Chief of Ad- 
mission and Disposition Office and his immediate staff and two separate rooms, 
one for male and one for female patients for processing admission and disposition 
procedures. 

(6) Doctor’s examining room, second floor, corridor, west wing: (1) Due to the 
lack of adequate office space for assigned doctors, it has become necessary for doc- 
tors to occupy patient rooms on several wards. With the present intern and resi- 
: dent staff and the increased patient load, it is necessary that additional doctors’ 
examining rooms be made available to release patient bed space and prevent fur- 
ther encroachment on same. 

(c) Custodial service: Basement room would provide a single facility for the 
storage of all cleaning and polishing equipment when not in use. At present, for 
lack of a suitable storage area subject material is stored in corners of stairwells and 
similar out-of-the-way areas which create safety and fire hazards and present an 
unsightly appearance. 
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Summary of space, new and old 








. 
| New area Old area Disposition of old 








nnd : ' : | Square feet 
Admission and Disposition Office 700 


Square feet 
460 | Convert to sick call and waiting room 
} for friends and relatives accompany- 
| ing emergency cases. 
Revert to patient bed space. 
+500 | Revert to proper fire and safety stand- 
ards. 


| 


Doctors’ office and examining room- --- .| 700 | 419 
Custodial service -......_- Seenasek se | 700 | 








Basis of estimate 
Total subproject A_.____ ~~ 
Construction at $21.67 per square foot 
Equipment - - 
Subproject B. pital 

Description.—(a) Construction to provide a two-floor brick addition along 
corridor (44C), which runs north from building 1A, west wing of main building. 
Addition would be placed in existing space between building 1A and corridor 
(rrE1), which runs east from building 1C; tie-in with existing construction would 
be accomplished at existing basement and first floor corridor levels. Three exist- 
ing walls would be utilized, necessitating construction of only one exterior wall. 
Addition would be of matching brick and would measure approximately 30 by 75 
feet. 

(b) Proposed basement space would be made available to the central supply 
and the brace shop. The proposed first-floor space would be made available for 
required additions to the Receiving Office. 

(c) Total square feet, 4.500. 

Basis of requirement.—(a) Receiving Office: The present Receiving Office for the 
reception of emergency cases, and for the conducting of sick call, is entirely in- 
adequate. Present facilities provide for the observation and treatment of only 
two patients at one time. Many instances occur in the handling of accident and 
emergency cases where individuals must be examined by doctors, and other 
members of the professional staff, in adjacent corridors. This situation serves to 
add unwarranted confusion and congestion in this area. These conditions are 
incongruous to the size and workload of Walter Reed Army Hospital. 

Sick call is prolonged to hours far beyond the confines of an efficient operation 
with unwarranted loss of time of duty personnel. Following normal duty hours 
many emergencies, including sick and injured, are treated at this office by pro- 
fessional personnel on call. 

Three additional examining rooms, properly equipped, are necessary for the 
proper examination of sick and injured prior to admission; emergency treatment 
of those not admitted and for personnel reporting on sick call. Proposed con- 
struction will meet this requirement. 

(b) Central supply: Present facilities of the central supply are inadequate for 
the proper servicing, checking and maintenance of equipment such as Wangen- 
steen apparatus, Drinker respirators and similar equipment without congesting 
the present operation and obstructing the normal flow of work in that department. 
Proposed construction will permit a realinement of work flow to meet the indi- 
cated requirements. 

(c) Brace shop: Walter Reed Army Hospital is an amputation and neuro- 
surgical center, which necessitates that various prosthetic devices, including 
braces, be fabricated for indicated patients. The existing brace shop facilities 
have proven to be inadequate to meet the expanded workload resulting from the 
Korean situation. Existing congestion interferes with the required meticulous 
efficiency of personnel, and provides a most undesirable place for the accom- 
plishment of measurements, and fitting of required tailor-made special measure- 
ment prosthetic devices. Proposed construction will permit a realinement of 
existing facilities, and work flow to more adaquately meet current requirements. 
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Summary of space, new and old 


[Square feet] 





| New area | Old area | Total area Disposition of old 





Receiving office . 2 505 2, 755 
Central supply | 25 3,025 | 4, 150 
Brace shop \ , 125 | 2, 491 3, 616 


Absorbed with new. 
Do. 
Do. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





6,021 | 10, 521 | 








Basis of estimate 
Total subproject B $114, 500 
Yonstruction (at $22.23 per square foot) 100, 000 
Equipment 14, 500 


Subproject C. Elevators, two along corridors serving buildings Nos. 42, 43, and 52, 
Walter Reed Hospital 

Description.—Two automatic elevators of adequate size to accommodate 
wheeled litter and prone patient and attendants; over-all size of construction 
should be approximately 100 square feet each. They should be so designed and 
spaced as to provide adequate approach without blocking existing corridors. 

One elevator to be placed at corridor between buildings 42 and 43, and the other 
on the same corridor between buildings 43 and 52. 

Exterior construction of elevator shaft to be of brick, to conform to adjacent 
permanent building construction. 

Basis of requirement.—These elevators will service 3 floors and 9 large wards, 
accommodating approximately 360 patients. These wards house orthopedic 
patients, amputees, neurosurgical, neurological, and thoracic surgery patients. 
The present means of getting food carts to these wards and getting patients by 
litter and wheel chair to the various diagnostic and treatment facilities, such as 
X-ray and physical medicine, is by series of long zigzag ramps. The time and 
effort consumed by personnel when taking a patient from these wards to the various 
necessary facilities of the hospital is phenomenal. Furthermore, the wear and 
tear on equipment such as wheelchairs, litters, food carts, is excessive. These 
elevators would permit almost direct access to the necessary facilities. Locating 
one elevator between each wing would service the wards adequately without 
encroaching on present bed space. It would also permit the simplest means of 
construction without exorbitant cost. 

Basis of estimate.—Total subproject C, $85,000. 


Subproject D,. Electrocardiograph, electroencephalography, and physical medicine 
service, Walter Reed Hospital 

Description.—(a) Construction to provide a two-floor brick addition along the 
west wall of corridor 44L between building 1B and corridor 44E2 at the east wing 
of the main hospital building. Three existing walls would be utilized necessi- 
tating only one exterior wall. Addition would measure approximately 30 by 90 
feet. 

(b) Tie-in with existing corridor would be accomplished at basement and first- 
floor levels. 

(c) Basement area would be made available to meet urgent. requirements of 
physical medicine service. 

(d) First-floor areas would be equally divided to meet electrocardiograph and 
electroencephalograph requirements. 

(e) Total square footage, 5,400. 

Basis of requirement.—(a) Electrocardiograph: As a result of the inerease in 
cardiovascular work, the present facilities are inadequate for the cardiovascular 
clinic. Sinee this clinie sees both in-patients and out-patients and there are 
three cardiologies functioning full time, it precludes satisfactory examination and 
evaluation of patients. Therefore, the present cardiovascular clinic must be 
extended by at least two rooms, equipped with up-to-date equipment for diagnosis 
and treatment of cardiovascular patients. 
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(b) Electroencephalography: Diagnostic equipment is now located in a room 
on ward 32. This diagnostic facility is removed from the majority of the patients 
who need its use and at the same time is oceupying space that could be utilized 
for two patients. Furthermore, it is presently located in a room that is not 
properly grounded. New space must be found for this unit to make it available 
to the majority of the patients and have it function without interference. 

(c) Physical medicine service: Because of crowded conditions in the presently 
existing facilities for physical medicine, it has been necessary to move their 
training classes for amputees, paraplegic, and other rehabilitative exercises to a 
small portion of the old baggage room. This present small room is totally 
inadequate to teach these patients physiological rehabilitation and is required 
for physical medicine storage. A satisfactory room must be made available in 


order to expedite the physical rehabilitation of the numerous amputees and 
neurosurgical patients. 
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Summary of space, new and old 


{Square feet] 

















| | | | 
Item New area | Old area | Total area} Disposition of old E 
Electrocardiograph laboratory... 1, 350 565 | 1,915 | Absorbed with new. a 
Encephalograph laboratory 1, 350 | 178 1, 528 | Do. s 
Physical medicine service _ . _- 2, 700 | 665 | 3, 365 | Do. E 
fe 2 FRB ce 88s BEV ac x 
ae Sain bi ; 2 5, 400 | 1, 408 | 6, 808 4 








Basis of estimate 


ae sain Er ear? 4 NEE COT $127, 500 


Construction $21.29 per square foot sim ii phin ita. RO 
RAINE sea oe es SED EF 12, 500 


Subproject E. Additional to animal house, building No. 83, Army Medical Service 
Graduate School 


Total subproject D- 








Description.—The following physical construction and equipment are required: 
The addition of a third story to building No. 83, Army Medical Center (2,560 
square feet). 

Basis of requirement.—Current animal house on the main reservation of the 
Army Medica! Center has a usable floor space of approximately 10,300 square 
feet. This does not provide adequate space for the handling of small animals with 
sufficient isolation so that epizootics can be prevented and controlled. This addi- 
tional space is needed over and above that already planned for the center for 
small animals and will be urgently needed for investigative and teaching work 
incident to mobilization. This construction will directly support practically all 
research projects now under way and contemplated for the Army Medical Service 
Graduate School. 

The various laboratory research and development studies now being conducted 
by the Army Medical Service Graduate School and those contemplated in the 
expanded program require the immediate availability of large numbers of small 
experimental animals bred and raised under rigorously imposed standards. The 
proposed addition to the existing animal house will permit a more adequate supply 
of these animals. 

To supply the Army Medical Service Graduate School with an adequate number 
of small animals of the type required there will be a continued requirement for the 
proposed animal house. 





















Summary of space, new and old 


[Square feet] 

















Item New area | Old area 


Total area | Disposition of old 


| 
| 
a 





12, 800 | Absorbed with new. 


Addition to building No. 83__............--} 2, 500 | 10, 300 















sia i aii eas iia: Sia es 
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Basis of estimate 
Total subproject E 


Construction at $24 per square foot___- 
Equipment 


ARMED FORCES HOSPITAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. I notice differences in the estimates for hospital con- 
struction as between the Army and the Air Force, and I wonder what 
the explanation is and where the top level decisions on those things 
are made, and how those figures are reconciled. 

General Hays. Beginning in the early part of last year the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, in connection with the Armed Services 
Medical Polic ‘vy Council, which is an agent of the Secretary of Defense, 
working with the Bureau of the Budget, developed an Armed Forces 
hospital expansion program for the fiscal year 1951-52. That pro- 
gram was approved by the President on the 11th of May of this year. 
There was complete coordination and supervision of the matter by 
the Chairman of the Armed Forces Mediéal Policy Council. 

Now, the requirements, I am not familiar with the Air Force 
budget—and I have only been in my present job about 4 weeks, 
having returned from overseas—but I do know that the Air Force 
hospitals are all smaller and on air strips. I can get you more infor- 
mation for the record if you want it. 

Mr. Davis. That would increase the cost per bed? 

Gereral Hays. Increase the cost per bed with the same type of 
construction. 

Colonel Weinert. I have the information, if the committee cares 
to hear it, and where the difference occurs. 

The Army, for instance, for a 500-bed hospital, has used a unit of 
636 square feet per bed. Ip the case of the Air Force they use 725. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you use different figures? 

Colonel Weinert. Because the Surgeon General of the Air Force 
determined that that figure would be used. That is indicative of 
the whole problem—the variation in the square footage. There is 
not any difference in the type of structure. 

Mr. Manon. Why is not the Department of Defense Board co- 
ordinating this thing? 

Colonel Weinert. Let me explain it further: We presently have 
an architect-engineer developing hospital plans for the Army and 
we also have one developing plans for the Air Force. The primary 
responsibility was assigned to the Air Force for the smaller hospitals 


_and the primary responsibility to the Army for the larger ones. They 


are coordinating. These figures are not indicative of what will be the 
final outcome. We have not started with the complete working 
drawings of the hospitals as of today because it is not completely 
determined. 

Mr. Manon. Can you not work this thing out so that you can 
provide hospitals for one service as cheaply as for the other? 

Colonel WerINER?. It is being worked out. The Armed Forces 
Medical Policy Board and the Bureau of the Budget are exercising 
supervision over the final outcome. It will be settled. 

Colonel Porrer. There are two factors that directly affect that. 
The smaller the hospital the more square feet you need for a bed. 
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The Air Force, being stripside hospitals, have to have a crash ward, 
which does not enter into the Army hospitals, and they have surgeon 
facilities in there, and I think those two things explain the difference 
primarily. 

Mr. Davis. Would they not all have some sort of an emergency 
reception center that would correspond to what you eall a crash center? 

Colonel Porrer. That is correct, but they need a larger and more 
elaborate facility. Ours being on the post, you do not have the par- 
ticular type of accident that suddenly puts in a number of burned and 
injured individuals that you get from an accident in a take-off or a 
landing in the Air Force. Your accidents in the Army happen a 
considerable distance from the hospital, in the maneuver or training 
area. 

Wuerry Hovusine Costs—Vartious Locations 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting some money for the Wherry 
housing program. Will you give us a statement in regard to this 
requirement? 

Colonel Carter. Mr. Chairman, an item of $1,150,000 for Wherry 
housing costs, appears on page 1012A of the justification book. This 
is the portion of the $5 million being requested for implementation 
of section 505 of the Authorization Act which applies to Technical 
Service stations. These funds may be expended only when the 
Secretary of Defense, after consultation with the Federal Housing 
Commissioner, determines that such housing projects should be con- 
structed and that the expenditure is essential to the construction of 
satisfactory housing. The maximum amount authorized for any 
one unit is $1,500, while the average must not exceed $1,000. The 
money may be used only for purchase of land, utilities, or for prepa- 
ration of the site of the project. 

The Army has produced 13,809 units of family housing under the 
provision of Public Law 211, Eighty-first Congress as amended by 
Public Law 498, Eighty-first Congress. The remaining total require- 
ment is 29,000 units. It is felt that an additional 11,235 units may 
be realized within the next 2 vears. In many areas, it will be possible 
to construct housing on Government-owned land without using this 
fund. In some low cost areas, it will be possible to construct housing 
of a satisfactory tvpe without recourse to this fund. In other areas, 
it will be necessary to subsidize the construction to obtain a useable 
house. The exact location of the spots .where this money will be 
needed cannot be determined at this time. After the design of the 
projects to minimum sizes have been completed, and the estimates 
have been made, the need for this money will become evident. In 
such cases, the matter will be referred to the Secretary of Defense, 
and after clearance with the Federal Housing Commissioner, the 
funds will be released to be applied. 

The housing produced by Public Law 211, Eightv-first Congress, 
and which will be produced by Public Law 139, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, is of very modest size. The average are running 670 square 
feet for one-bedroom; 900 square feet for two-bedroom; and 1,125 
square feet for three-bedroom. I wish to emphasize that this monev 
will not be used to increase these sizes, but to maintain them if we 
can. Construction costs have risen to the point where it is very 
difficult .to build any sort of row house, flat, or apartment for the 
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$8,100 average as set up in Public Law 211, Eighty-first Congress. 
This money is absolutely necessary if we are to continue our Wherry 
housing program. ‘ 


ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. The next request is for $27,000,000 for additional 
construction, continental United States. 


EMERGENCY RECONSTRUCTION ONLY 


Colonel Carrer. This is the same as the request we discussed the 
other day of the items of replacement, items destroyed and damaged 
by fire, hurricanes, floods, and so forth, emergency construction, and 
other things which will come up which must be built immediately, 
which will be cleared with the Armed Services Committee and this 
committee prior to any construction. 

This is the zone of the interior portion of the $37,000,000 being 
requested. 

Mr. Manon. It is an emergency fund? 

Colonel Carrer. It is an emergency fund. 

Mr. Manon. To meet emergency situations? 

Colonel Carpwe.Lu. We will clear it with you. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 


Jomnt INSTALLATIONS AND FAcILitrIes 


WITNESS 
COL. H. C. DONELLY, ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up joint installations and facili- 
ties. 

Colonel CARDWELL. Our witness is Colonel Donelly. 

Colonel Donetiy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1951. 


Mr. Riney. The next item is another classified project. 

Colonel CarpWetu. Our witness is Col. C. A. Clark, United States 
Air Force and this will have to be off the record. 

Colonel Cuark. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMUNITY AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
WITNESS 


COL. WILLIAM A. CARTER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, 
SERVICE DIVISION 


Colonel CarpWe.L. There is only one other feature in the book, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is the figure of $74 million on page 1131 for 
community and recreational facilities, ZI or Army-wide. 
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Will you speak about that please, Colonel Carter? 
Colonel Carter. There is a very small part of the total require- 
ment for the Army for these facilities. It is approximately 25 percent. 
At the time of the screening of these various projects it was decided 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense to eliminate some and deter- 
mine new criteria under which we would establish the others. Al- 
though we do have a listing of where we would. like to put these com- 
munity facilities such as post exchanges, theaters, and the like, until 
the Secretary of Defense has given us the guidance to definitely place 
them we will be unable to give you an exact list. 
However, of course, before any of these are placed they will have to 
be cleared in the usual manner. 
Mr. Riney. This is not classified? 
Colonel Carrer. No, sir. 
Colonel CarpwE Lt. All three services were treated in the same way. 
Mr. Ritey. You have about 25 percent of your requirements? 
Colonel Carrer. That is right. 
Colonel Carpwe.u. Each service had a certain authorization. 


Px’s, THEATERS, ETC., AUTHORIZED 


Colonel Carrer. Our authorization for this project is $15 million. 
The requested appropriation is $7% million. 

Mr. Davis. I hate to be put in the position of giving blanket 
approval to something where we do not know where it will be used, 
but that is where we are, is it not? 

Colonel Carrer. The situation is not quite that, sir. The amounts 
which we request authorization for for new post exchanges and 
additions, to take care of the added load, are these: $6,150,100 for the 
post exchanges; $4,097,950 for theaters; and for miscellaneous, 
libraries and that sort of thing, $2,037,673. That is a total of 
$13,799,223. 

The directive which we confidently expect momentarily will allow 
us to take care of about half the post exchanges and about 25 percent 
of the theaters. 

Mr. Ritey. Would it be possible to give us that for the record? 

Colonel Carter. We can give you the list, sir, but it is a full list. 

Mr. Rizey. I mean the points that will be approved. You said 
you were momentarily expecting to get that. 

Colonel Carter. Well, we have been expecting this momentarily 
for 2 weeks, sir. 

But we will definitely give you the list of where these things go 
before anything is done about it, in the same fashion that we do this 
emergency fund. This is specifically for recreational facilities, and 
in the fiscal business they handle those differently from any of the 
rest of these things. 

Mr. Ritey. What portion of this would be overseas and what would 
be in the United States? 

Colonel, if you do not mind, I will ask you to put the entire list 
covered by the $15 million in the record. 

Colonel Carrer. We can do that, sir. 

Colonel Carpwe.i. With the understanding that that list has not 
been passed. It is our planning list. 

Mr. Ritey. The selected posts will be given to us later. 
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Mr. Davis. That could be provided to show which of those you 
actually plan for this $7 million. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the information they do not have. 
¥ Mr. Davis. I understood he was going to give the $15 million list, 
q but I think we ought to have the $7% million list also. 


- (The requested information is as follows:) 
3 Fiscal year 1952 construction program—tentative list, welfare and morale facilities, 
: Sept. 25, 1951 






















































a 
¥ 2 siete Type construc- | Authori- 
2 Installation Facility tion zation 
Wirst ARMY 
BS. MEER, 0 oo 5 canoe cacensnn ‘Theater Geb-eeat)..................-.. | Mod emerg_--...| |! $65,000 
s Camm meet, IN. F622. snicce cess ht ES: Faas ~Nees 1 110, 000 
pal INTE et eS WR Se LS ee a he ee eee Cc ee 1 160, 000 
% ns SS Se eta ARE Se PX-15,600 square feet ___....-.-.-.-- ay: Seen 1 260, 000 
g | SS RSS See PX-30,000 square feet. _.........._-.-- eee See 1 300, 000 
Fort Devens, Mass. .........-..----- PX-16,192 square feet. ........_-_--- ee Ea 200, 000 
me ................- Reg theaters (2)....................... Mabie cnc iin | 550, 000 
; a oe Bas acannnwebichmekonauncmiieon Re bach ama nee ene | 1, 645, 000 
ae —_—————— 
a SECOND ARMY | 
Fy Fort Campbell, Ky-_-.--..----- _....| PX-10, ~g ee eee we 1 156, 000 
ce Indiantown Gap, Pa_.....-.-.---2-- PR oon as een vantnbadeces =< _| Mod emerg 1 125, 000 
3 Fort Meads, Md_................... Modify Px ‘building os A TSE ES | Perm. -..-.----- _ 10, 000 
a Fort Holabird, Md. ....-..----.----- PX-21,245 square feet. .......-..------ -d0.....------| 1 332,000 
4 Fort Mayes, Ollio............<....-+- PX-6,000 square feet. ___.......--- | Mod emerg_-..-| | 35,000 
4 Camp Premett, Va.................- Renovate and air condition 6 theaters.| Perm -__------ | 160,000 
s. Camp Pickett, Va._..........-.---- Bowling alleys (18)__._....-.---------- Mod. emerg | 150,000 
Bt Fort Campbell, Ky..........-.-.--- Air cond. (3) theaters..........-.----- b PRS whee sane! 90, 000 
; nn an airy nadeaed an | Eilean) rr eS aS | 92,000 
5 > ET eae RE Seapine | PX-exp. 2,500 square feet... _....- a do. _-...---.- | 39,000 
a Camp Breckinridge, Ky_....-.----- | Restaurant (500-man)- ---_-_-------- -| Mod. emerg_-- | 72, wud 
4 oot Sy eS | Theater (500 seats) ._........-..----..-| Perm.-.--------| 222,000 
‘ Fort Meade, SER a | Regt. PX, 6,000 square feet._..__..._- I sine ) ~ Slepratangtey | 92, 000 


Subtotal, Second Army. 


THIRD ARMY 





Fort Jackson, 8. C................-- a oe eo ain Mod. emerg_-_--| ! 225,000 
i *~ So = eeiepeee og eee ekeae aiwases MNCS cae otis waco | | 468, 000 
Fort Barna, Ga..-.............-- i a a as RE Ke eee | 468, 000 
Fort I Ee ctg re va. oot RG oxinndecswetotshiesavnaa _| Mod. emerg | 175,000 
Camp Stewart, Ga--__........-.-- | Bowling alleys. ...........-. 2 casa eee A wate | 140,000 
Camp Rucker, Ala | Re cee ee ee ee | 1 40, 000 















Subtotal, Third Army 
FovrtTH ARMY 


whines Pe Ne ee 1, 416, 000 











Camp Leroy Johnson, La....-......| Mod main PX.-_-..--.--- ates | Temp ° ‘oer 25, 000 
ft ees 2 a ery : Mod emerg.. 1 150, 000 
Fort Bliss, Tex. ‘pla Expand ASS RS Perm _ aeons} 56,000 
Fort Bliss-White Sands Proving | PX and cafeteria_.......___- WaEy Vee “eRe er 
Ground. | 

Fort Hood, Tex ~.--+--------| Cafeteria (200-seat)_......2... 5 ed ..do- ..----| 200,000 
Fort Bliss, Tex PEREIRS Sk Temp..-....-..--| }! 50,000 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex REE y= ae Seen | 99, 500 

RRS ___._....-.-....-.-| Expand PX cafeteria. 2 : “ESS Se | 141,500 


mine LS * EE! Expand 2 PX buildings. ._________ WN ic incised 45, 000 
Fort Sill, Okla _....--.-| Addition to main PX ____- PD Sx iancite 1 20, 000 









I PI Ns. sme ainpinntnn PERE Shee eke “1, 056, 0 000 


Firth ARMY i ia 

















Camp Lucas, Mich. ---..-..-.-- | PX. SSE Cee: “ail x Emerg --- : 1 58, 000 
Ree. OS OP eee : Theater. ..._.- wen 2 Sa VR 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo (ie) Aas ie oe | ! 225, 000 
Fort Riley, Kans_- osnnnsee nt Se Se Pes | 180, 000 
| OE Lia ee ORE eae -.| Mod “px “building. a TR Neh do_. _.| 1100, 000 
Canip Atte rbury, id... tooo Mod emerg_ | } 126, 400 
Camp McCoy, .,;, eee ee | ae 2. eee |} 102,000 
Camp Crowder, Mo- Mod building for waite alley........| Mod emerg......| 1.35, 000 







Fort Custer, Mich ___...____| Post restaurant eee -..| 141, 600 
Camp Atterbury, Ind___........-.-- | PX Gespttal « area)...-............-...| Mod emerg__. 72, 000 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans_._..___-_- Main PX. Ee eel 395, 000 

Subtotal, Fifth Army__..____- | Ab tiie > Aah Ey EES naka | 1, 434, 600 


See footnote at end of table, p. 939. 
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Fiscal year 1952 construction program—tentative list, welfare and morale facilities, 


Sept. 25, 195 1—Continued 





Installation 


Facility tion 


Type construc- 


Authori- 
zation 





SixtH ARMY 


Camp Irwin, 


Calif 
Fort Lewis (y akima), Wash.......- 


Camp Irwin, Calif 
0 . 
Fort Lewis (Y akima), Wash.. 


Yuma Test Sta., Ariz 


De” p 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
Camp Cooke, 
Fort Lewis, Wash poe 
Camp Irwin, Calif 


Do- Sree ae 
Fort MacArthur, Calif_._.....--- : 


Subtotal Sixth Army-..-__- ..| 


MILITARY DISTRICT OF 
WASHINGTON 


Fort Myer, Va-.-.---- 
Do-_. 
Do. 
Do.. ‘ tpt ie BNE HEN 
ee ee 4 
eS ae 
RIPE 2,8 


Subtotal Military District of | 
Washington. 
West Point, N. Y__---- 


Subtotal Army field forces - _- 
TECH SERVICES 
ORDNANCE 
Sioux Ord. Dep., Nebr__------ 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala__---_-- 
Do_. ne EN 
Calif. Inst. Tech., Calif_. ; 
Seneca Ordnance Dep., N. Y_--- 
Red River Arsenal, Tex_-.- 
Subtotal Ordnance_...-- 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
CHEMICAL CORPS 
Dugway Proving Ground, Utah_- 
Do 
Camp Detrick, Md 
Subtotal Chemical Corps - --- 
SIGNAL CORPS 
Pennsylvania Athletic Club Bldg., 
Pennsylvania. 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot, 
sylvania. 


SIGNAL CORPS B 


Two Rock Ranch, 
Do_. 


Subtotal Signal Corps A and | 
B. ‘ 


See footnote at end of table, p. 939. 











| Theater (500-seat) 


Penn- 


Theater (1,000-seat) 

Theater (1,000-seat w/st.) 

¢% " {. } ae 
Cafeteria (install eq.) -.-...--------- eA Be 
Regt PX_. 





Add to PX-2,500 square feet _--._._--- ARE. do 
Mod. main PX 6 ,000 square feet _-_--- Fiskes 
(2) regt. PX ee is 
Cafeteria 4,800 square RE aE ST lees 
Theater (500-seat) WD ore ee 7 
Bowling alleys (ex. bldg.) " 
Addition to main PX | I 
Install 8 bowling alleys ° | 


| Bowling alley (4,000 square feet) _. 
| PX (exp, 2,000 square feet) - 


Theater (500 seat) - 


Mod auditorium __.__----- 
PX tap room_. ” 
Mod PX taproom. ne = 
Dee ae ee We, 2 on oe aekeantons 
Mod main PX | Perm_. 
Mod cafeteria : 
Mod PX coffee shop_- 


PX and cafeteria 
Theater (500-seat) - Jubcowe eve saben 
_ 2 Eee Eis ak 2 eclein ae eS 
Cafeteria _-_- : Perm... -- 
Cafeteria (convert bldg.) _ ~~. -- 
ae am : 


Perm 


| Perm. 


Bowling alley 
Theater (358-seat) 
Bowling alleys (6)_-- 


Cafeteria (inst of equip.) -...--------- 


Cafeteria (mod building) 


The: ag ing re 


wae nann|eneeren------ 


| Mod emerg. - 





Mod emerg._.- -- 


Mod emerg..-_--} 


1 200, 000 
140, 000 
%, 000 


112, 000 


187, 000 


175, 000 
1 48, 000 
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Fiscal year 1952 construction program—tentative list, welfare and morale facilities, 


Sept. 25, 1951—Continued 





Installation 


Facility | Type construc- | Authori- 


tion zation 





CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Subtotal Corps of Engineers - - 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


ia Eustis, Va 


Subtotal Transportation 


Corps. 


MEDICAL 


Madigan Army Hospital, Mass__-_- 
Percy Jones Army Hosp., Mich_---- 


Subtotal medical 


Subtotal tech services__....- 


OVERSEAS 
ALASKA 
Fort Richardson 
Bielson AFB. 
Big se # 


j OKINAWA 
Sukiran_----- we 
Do.. 


SRE 


Mach-Naha- 


Mach General NESE dean Kiara dole 


Hospital area_- 


Mach ae Depot oe eo a EO 


Mach-Naha. 
Subtotal Okinawa 
Signal Corps B overseas 


Subtotal Signal Corps 
overseas. 


Theater (1,000-seat) 
PX and restaurant 


Theater (500-seat) 
Theater (436-seat) 





| Theater w/stage el, 000-seat) 
PX (EM) 


aa WS (EM) 


| Theater (200-seat) mua akee 
ARR ee eae e 


| PX and bowling alley_- 
Theater hee nese (1,000-seat) AL. 
| Pee. 

i oft ES 


Theater w/stage “(400-se at). pete na oat ea 


Civilian mess--_- 
22.00 er Fe eae 
| Theater w/stage (500-se at) 


| Post exchange ht Bi ee 
he, AONE 


Subtotal overseas-.........-.-]-- 





Subtotal Army field forces. 


TOTALS 


Subtotal tech services................---...- 


Subtotal overseas 


Grand total 


ee 


Sec. 402, H. R. 4914, Authorization_. 


207, 000 
| 1115, 000 


400, 000 
1 300, 000 


700, 000 


1 285, OO® 
130, 000 


415, 000 


| 3, 000, 000 


1 245, 000 
! 168, 000 
1 180, 000 
164, 000 
1, 417, 000 
! 161, 000 
1 506, 000 
1 63, 000 
80, 000 
63, 000 
250, 000 
68, OOO 
55, 000 
300, nan 
1, 546, 000 
rt 11, 000 
1 26, 006 


37, 000 


3, 000, 000 


Authorization 
$9, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000: 

15, 000, 000 

. 15, 000, 000 


! Tentative projects for appropriation, $7,661,100. 


Mr. Riuey. Indicating what you hope to get. 


OVERSEAS INSTALLATIONS 


Colonel Carrer. Answering your first question, sir, $3 million of 
the total is for overseas areas and about $12 million is for the zone of 
the interior, in the total authorization. 

Colonel Carpwetu. That concludes our presentation. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, SEPTEMBER 24, 1951. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


WITNESSES 


HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (LOGISTICS) 
REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
CAPT. W. V. DEUTERMANN, SECRETARY, SHORE STATION DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
CAPT. A. S. C. WADSWORTH, MEMBER SHORE STATION DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. R. R. CRAIGHILL, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 

COMDR. J. H. ETTER, JR., STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have you before the 
committee, together with other representatives of the Department of 
the Navy. 

For the past 2 weeks, we have been conducting hearings on the 
public works requirements of the Air Force and the Army as set forth 
in recent budget estimates which have been submitted to the House 
of Representatives by the Bureau of the Budget. We are beginning 
our hearings this morning on the Navy portion of the program. 

Will you give us a general statement, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Kimspatu. I would like to. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY KIMBALL 


Secretary Kimpauyi. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am privileged to appear before you for the first time as Secretary of 
the Navy to present the budget request for public works construction 
for the Department of the Navy for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Is this the first time you have appeared before the 
committee as Secretary? 

Secretary Kimpauu. As Secretary, ves, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you look like the very identical man you were 
before you were Secretary of the Navy, and I think I can say for the 
members of the committee we think you have the interest of the 
taxpayers and the Navy at heart and vou are doing a good job and 
you will continue to do a good job for the country and the Navy in 
your present capacity. We certainly wish you luck and want to 
cooperate with you in the cause of national defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. I went to say, Mr. Secretary, that the people from 
California are very happy to have \ you appear before this committee 
to present the Navy’s request. 
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It has been a long time in the history of the great State of California, 
since we have had recognition of this type, and we feel very proud 
that vou have been selected to fill the position of importance you 
occupy. We sincerely trust that you will have a long and pleasant 
experience in your position, and that your operation will be indicative 
to the public of your high level of competence and ability, and that 
California has something else to offer our Government besides 
ay, ap 

Mr. Manon. And popularity. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for the record to show that at long last 
California and Florida are together on something, that our colleague 
from California has said about the Secretary. But may I point out 
that Florida has contributed some little something, in that he was 
trained in Florida during the World War I, and he is partly ours. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Secretary Kimpauyu. Thank you. Gentlemen because of the inter- 
national tensions existing in the world today, including a full scale war, 
and the problems which are likely to continue to exist for a number of 
vears, the President and the Congress have made the decision to build 
up the Armed Forces of this Nation. Asa result of the great foresight 
exercised by this committee and its counterpart in the Senate, vour 
Navy has already made great strides toward the goal of readiness to 
do its part of the task that hes ahead. 

As you are well aware, the readiness of the fleet is directly dependent 
upon the logistic support provided by the Shore Establishment. 
This has generated the basic needs for naval public works construction 
included in these estimates. The fleet cannot properly perform its 
mission without an adequate supporting Shore Establishment. 

The potential enemy we face today is a vastly different enemy from 
the ones with which we were confronted during World War I], both 
as to character and location. It is obvious, then, that we must have 
a differently constituted fleet, and, hence a different supporting Shore 
Establishment. I can assure you that in formulating the request for 
authorization and appropriations for public works construction, we 
have made full use of the available facilities from World War II. In 
addition, the Navy will have expanded from a some 600 ships in 1950 
to about 1,200 in the 1952 approved forces, and from a strength of 
376,000 men to over 800,000 men at the end of fiscal year 1952. The 
Marine Corps likewise will have increased its military personnel 
strength from 74,000 in 1950 to over 200,000 in 1952. These in- 
creases, as well as the developments in tactics and weapons, have 
multiplied the problems of training and supply to a major degree. 
The whole fabric of fleet readiness is dependent upon these factors. 
Each of the projects you are about to consider contribute toward 
that readiness and are included in the appropriation requested for 
that reason. 

Work on the development of the Navy public works construction 
estimates paralleled, within the Department of Defense, the formu- 
lation of the military programs included in the regular budget submis- 
sion for 1952. Because of the need for legislative authorization for 
publie works, it was not possible to present to this committee our 
construction estimates at the same time that our 1952 estimates were 
presented for the regular programs. 
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CRITERIA USED IN DEVELOPING 1952 BUDGET 


The magnitude of public works construction found necessary to 
support adequately the approved forces for 1952 resulted in a decision 
by the Secretary of Defense to give the construction estimates an 
even greater and far more intensive screening. Accordingly, in a 
joint effort with the other military departments and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, certain criteria were developed to screen out all 
projects which could be deferred for financing in future years and 
which were not of great urgency to meet present minimum operational 
needs. These assumptions were: 

1. That new construction would be limited, where possible, to opera- 
tional items needed to permit approved forces to be maintained in an 
effective operational condition. 

2. That existing and available facilities would be utilized to the 
maximum extent possible, and that replacements should not be con- 
sidered if the facility could be utilized one or more additional years; 
that no facilities in stand-by condition would be reactivated if it were 
more economical to utilize presently active defense installations. 

3. That expansion beyond the immediate requirements for ammuni- 
tion, shipping facilities, staging areas, expansion of general storage 
facilities, and improvements of utilities would be deferred for consid- 
eration in future requests insofar as such a course could be safely 
followed. 

4. That with reference to housing, particularly within the contin- 
ental United States, maximum utilization would be made of title VIII 
of the Federal Housing Act which permits construction by private 
capital of living quarters for Department of Defense personnel and 
their dependents. 

5. That maximum use would be made of existing medical facilities 
regardless of the service currently having jurisdiction over such facili- 
ties, and that new construction would be limited to additional require- 
ments or replacement of medical facilities that are in such condition 
that they could not be used for at least one additional year. 

6. That recreational and welfare facilities should be limited to those 
which are necessary to supplement facilities available in nearby com- 
munities and demonstrably necessary for the proper care of the effec- 
tive combatant forces. 

7. That public works construction be time-phased with the expan- 
sion of the forces and the delivery and contemplated use of new 
equipment. 

8. That authority be provided for the early detailed planning of 
complete facilities, in order to prevent hasty and uneconomical 
construction practices of projects contemplated to be undertaken. 

During the screening process, I, personally, participated as a 
member of a special review committee, which consisted also of the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force, and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. With the assistance of budget analysts of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Military Estimates Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Budget, we made every possible effort to 
eliminate projects which could be deferred. The request for naval 
public works construction of $915,024,460 is the amount recommended 
after this and other exhaustive review action. I wish to reassure the 
committee that these estimates represent only our immediate needs. 
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They cover only the facilities which we must initiate in fiscal year 1952 
to support authorized increases in the strength of Navy and Marine 
Corps forces, to correct known deficiencies, and to provide the essential 
improvements that make for economical operation. 

I might digress for a moment to say that the Naval Establishment 
is subject to constant surveillance and review through a process of 
“continuing surveys,” in order to control the growth and effective 
use of the Shore Establishment. There are, in the Office of the 
Inspector General of the Navy, two survey boards. One is known as 
the Shore Establishment Survey Board and the other as the Industrial 
Survey Board. The Shore Establishment Survey Board performs a 
management survey of a naval district or river command, beginning 
with the mission of the activity and going into every facet of its opera- 
tion. It determines the potential workload capacity of an activity 
and examines the effective use being made of facilities, manpower, 
and dollars with a view to elimination, consolidation, and reduction 
of facilities, wherever possible, consistent with the demands of the 
service. The Industrial Survey Board conducts an efficiency type 
of survey that gets right down to tool chest and stock room level. 

I might remark at this point that in this Industrial Suryey Board 
we have been able to get some very fine industrial engineers from 
industry to work with us in each one of these activities—General 
Motors, duPont, United Air Lines, and so forth. All three have 
assigned their top people to work with us. 

We have taken a business concept in connection with these boards; 
in other words, we perform a survey as one would expect industry to 
conduct an audit. These boards are staffed with eminently qualified 
officers who deal, not only with dollars, but with all types of data con- 
cerning personnel, production, workload, and stock levels. The in- 
spection process is continuous, both at naval district level and at 
department level. By this method, we have current control infor- 
‘mation and can shift our workloads to the location of most economical 
accomplishment. That, gentlemen, is how we provide a watchdog 
over our Shore Establishment. 


HOUSING 


With reference to housing (item No. 4 of the assumptions previously 
mentioned), it was decided to take all possible advantage of family 
housing which could be provided under title VIIT of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, under which private investors are furnished 
mortgage insurance as a basis for constructing housing to meet military 
needs. There is included in the estimates before you, however, pro- 
vision for family quarters for a small number of key personnel at 
isolated stations, where no quarters exist and where it is unlikely that 
title VIII housing can be made available. 

Unless circumstances of extraordinary urgency dictate otherwise, 
it is planned to build permanent and semi-permanent facilities that 
will be economical to maintain and yet continue to be useful for a 
number of years. Temporary structures, while initially about 35 
percent less costly than the permanent and semi-permanent construc- 
tion, in the long run are much more costly because of the higher 
maintenance expense. Experience with much of the temporary 
construction of World War IT has been most illuminating in this regard. 

89249—51—pt. 160 
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Because of my role within the Department of Defense in the inten- 
sive screening of each project, | can well appreciate your need to 
have adequate information basic to an intelligent decision on each 
individual project. The questions which you furnished the services 
prior to the commencement of hearings have paved the way for more 
rapid review of the great mass of detail basic to the planning of con- 
struction projects. 

Rear Admiral Thurber, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Logis- 
tics), is with me to discuss the over-all program by class of facilities, 
covering the basis of the requirements for each class as well as other 
matters which relate to the over-all program. In addition, repre- 
sentatives of bureaus and field commands are available to assist the 
committee in gaining a thorough understanding of the Navy’s require- 
ments and the justification therefor. 

I wish to emphasize that we have earnestly endeavored to provide 
the readiness we need at the minimum cost, and to assure you gentle- 
men of the committee of my sincere desire to aid you in every way 
possible to conduct an expeditious and thorough review of these esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Manon. Now, Admiral Thurber, do you have a general 
statement for us? 

Admiral THurBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think you should proceed with it now. 


SUMMARY OF 1952 BuDGET 


Admiral Tourser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Navy De- 
partment’s public works proposal will be presented by classes of 


facilities. 

By a class of facility is meant those units of our naval shore estab- 
lishment which come under the management—or business—control 
of a Navy Department bureau or office. There are 13 such bureaus 
and offices exercising management control over units of the shore 
establishment. The units of the shore establishment which are under 
the management control of the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, as an example, are classed as fleet facilities; those under the 
Bureau of Aeronautics are classed as aviation facilities; those under 
the Bureau of Ordnance are classed as ordnance facilities; and so 
forth. In our appropriation proposal for fiscal year 1952 we are 
asking funds for 11 of the 13 classes of facilities. 

I should like to present the Navy’s proposal by first covering the 
broad features of the over-all program; i. e., what has generated 
requirements in the shore establishment; the functional breakdown 
of total requested funds; the allocation of funds among the 11 bureaus 
and offices of the Navy Department; conditions in the construction 
industry which affect our program; our policy in letting construction 
contracts; our estimated rates of obligation of funds proposed in 
fiscal year 1952; and the impact of our program on the civilian 
economy. 

Following the coverage of the broad aspects of the program we are 
prepared to take up with the committee an examination of each class 
of facility in such detail as the committee may desire. Immediately 
preceding the detailed examination of each class of facility I should 
like, with your permission, to give a brief, broad explanation of the 
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problems within that class, and of the objectives which the program for 
that class is designed to achieve. Parenthetically, as senior member 
of the Navy Department Shore Station Development Board, I have 
visited in the past 2 years all but a very few of the activities for which 
the Department is proposing public works projects in this program. 

The appropriations needed to accomplish the fiscal year 1952 public 
works increment of our readiness objectives total $915,024,460. Of 
this total $759,734 ,540 is required for Navy supporting facilities within 
the continental limits of the United States; $155,289,920 for Navy 
supporting facilities overseas. Included in the total funds are 
$5,000,000 to assist in obtaining family housing at naval activities 
under the provisions of title VI1I—Wherry housing—of the National 
Housing Act; $3,000,000 to provide facilities at naval activities for 
morale and recreation; $5,000,000 for advance planning of projects not 
otherwise authorized by law; and $13,000,000 for joint Army, Navy, 
Air Force projects within the continental United States. This last 
item is an increment of cost for which the Navy has been assigned 
funding responsibility. 

It may be questioned, Why should this construction proposal be so 
large when the Navy still has a substantial portion of its World War IT 
shore installations, whereas the forces for which we are now planning 
support are considerably less than those supported during the last 
war? 

Acknowledging that our permanent installations of today constitute 
a sizable portion of the shore plant which we operated during World 
War II, conditions within the plant have remained quite static during 
the intervening years, whereas major developments have been taking 
place, particularly in the field of technology, which leave us today with 
serious inadequacies in the supporting facilities ashore. 

In addition, during the war we had a great amount of supporting 
facilities afloat, which we do not now have, and we had usage rates 
of materials which maintained a fair balance with production rates, 
easing much of the load and back-up requirements in the shore in- 
stallations. We also had a large deployment of personnel overseas, 
which maintained a fair balance between induction and deployment. 
These conditions do not obtain today. 


TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION NEEDED 
The construction requirements submitted in our proposal may be 
grouped under four major categories as shown on this first chart— 
chart No. 1. 

The first, and costliest, is the need for correction of inadequacies in 
our existing shore establishment due to rapid advances in the fields of 
technology and techniques. It affects all areas of our program, as 
will be shown later, but more particularly the shore establishment of 
our naval air arm. The present naval air shore facilities were de- 
veloped to meet the needs of aircraft in use during World War II. 
The introduction of modern jet-propelled aircraft and the improve- 
ment in antisubmarine warfare planes to mount the elaborate and 
heavy equipment used in submarine detection and destruction have 
brought about deficiencies in the shore establishment which are costly 
to correct. Heavier and longer field pavements, more extensive. taxi- 
ways and parking areas, new and larger fuel storage and handling 
facilities, modernized navigational aids and electronic control equip- 
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ment, and new shop facilities for jet engine overhaul and test, are 
some of the features brought about by advances in airplane design. 

In other areas technological advances in the fields of electronics, of 
_ship propulsion, of rocket missiles, and explosive propellants, and new 
techniques in the use of these developments have added to the cost of 
shore-supporting facilities over that of a few years ago. 

A second category of requirements covers new installations gener- 
ated by new strategic problems, and new facilities at existing installa- 
tions resulting from the development of new types of equipment and 
weapons and new techniques in the use of equipment and weapons. 

The third category of requirements covers the need for major recon- 
ditioning of existing installations wherein there is advanced deteriora- 
tion. of the temporary and substitute materials with which these 
installations were constructed during the last war, and the additional 
need to reconstruct facilities which were razed or were transferred to 
other agencies during demobilization operations. 

A fourth category may be termed pipeline requirements, and stems 
from the need, in the absence of war usage rates, to place in storage 
those materials, munitions, and petroleum products required for the 
effective readiness of the augmented forces. It also stems from the 
absence of large-scale deployment of personnel forces overseas, and 
the resultant immediate need to augment our personnel training 
facilities, particularly for the expanded Marine Corps. 

On the left side of this chart—chart No. 2—are shown the total 
appropriations which we are seeking for fiscal vear 1952. The total 
is broken down into amounts required for construction in continental 
United States and for construction overseas. Against the total appro- 
priation bar is shown a functional breakdown of the over-all program. 
Percentagewise, operational facilities amount to 81.3 percent of the 
total program; housing, 10.0 percent of which 9.6 percent is for troop 
housing, 0.1 percent for family quarters, 0.3 percent for bachelor 
civilian housing; research development and test, 6.5 percent; produc- 
tion facilities, 2.2 percent. 

To the right of the chart is shown a breakdown of the total funds 
requested in the four basic categories of requirements. 

On this chart—chart No. 3—is shown the allocation of funds 
among the 11 classes of facilities. The chart shows total appropria- 
tion in red, and the proportionate amounts planned for construction 
within continental United States shown in buff, and overseas shown 
in black. It will be noted from the chart that the largest single effort 
is in the naval aviation class in which technological advances have 
created the greatest deficiencies. 


CONDITIONS IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Before presenting a breakdown of facilities by classes as they appear 
on this chart, I would like to comment on conditions in the construc- 
tion industry as a whole and the effect of these conditions on the 
Navy’s shore construction program. We have based our plans on 
what we know to be facts and what we consider to be realistic esti- 
mates of the future. Some of the facts you already know, but I want 
to mention a few to show you that in making decisions on future naval 
shore construction, we did so with full realization of practical factors 
involved. 
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First, there is the obvious fact that construction costs have risen 
greatly. They have more than doubled since the outbreak of World 
War II. They went up 25 percent during that war, and another 
75 percent from the war’s end until July 1950. Then, since the 
Korean fight began, they have gone up 13 percent more. 

The Navy’s construction program has suffered from this rise in 
costs. Authorized work that could be let on contract had to be 
reduced in many cases. Smaller facilities were built than were 
contemplated by the original authorization. The cost of projects 
in this program was estimated originally on a July 1950 basis. Yet, 
by the time the bill could be prepared, the estimates had to be in- 
creased 10 percent. 

In letting contracts for this construction, the Navy is following the 
policy of distributing work as widely as possible among different con- 
tractors. We are encouraging extensive participation of small con- 
struction contractors in our program. As evidence of this, a quarter 
of our construction and repair contract awards during fiscal 1950 and 
1951 were for amounts under $10,000. 

During the four fiscal years 1947 through 1950, our total obligations 
for public works construction amounted to $227,000,000, whereas for 
1951 alone our obligations amounted to $360,000,000. We handled 
this work with a very moderate expansion of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks under Admiral Jelley and its field offices. Private archi- 
tects and engineers were able to take care of the greatly increased 
design requirements. We plan to continue this policy in obligating 
the funds to be provided by the new public works program. 


CRITERIA FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


In preparing the detailed plans and specifications for the projects 
included in this bill, we are being guided by the criteria for military 
construction issued by the Department of Defense in December 1950. 
In this connection, I would like to quote from a letter to all commands 
and stations ashore that Admiral Sherman signed last January: 


I wish to emphasize the absolute necessity to conserve construction man-hours, 
materials, and transportation. To this end, it is directed that no frills, adorn- 
ment, or decorative refinement, elaborate recreational facilities, or other non- 
essentials be permitted to enter any plans or construction. All efforts must be 
directed to produce in the shortest possible time strictly functional facilities with 
durability consistent with their mission. 

The rates of obligation of construction funds are shown on this 
chart—chart No. 4. The green line shows the rate at which fiscal 
vear 1951 funds were obligated including the anticipated rate at 
which the balance of these funds will be obligated in the present 
quarter. The black line indicates the anticipated rate of obligation 
of fiseal year 1952 funds. It is based on the assumption that such 
funds would be available during the first quarter of. fiscal year 1952. 

The proposed expansion of naval activities will affect local civilian 
economies in several ways. During construction of the new facilities 
construction workers from the community will be absorbed and it 
may be necessary to draw additional personnel from the surrounding 
area—or, in a few cases, from great distances. New temporary 
workers throw a load on the community for housing, food, and trans- 
portation, which should be avoided if possible. In addition, military 
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construction programs will absorb materials and equipment that 
might otherwise be available for civilian construction. 

t is considered, after careful review, that accomplishment of the 
proposed naval shore construction program will have, generally, a 
minor effect on both national and local economy. In most locations 
the program is so small that construction will be accomplished without 
noticeable effect on local affairs. There is a larger concentration of 
construction at a few locations which undoubtedly will have some 
effect on local conditions. 

The Norfolk, Va., area is the only case where we may affect local 
economy to an appreciable extent during construction. In the Nor- 
folk area—50-mile radius—the Navy program totals $89 million, the 
Army $47 million, and the Air Force $19 million, making a total in 
this area of $155 million. However, it has to be noted that during 
World War II the Navy alone completed in one 12-month period $143 
million in construction, or almost the equivalent of what the three 
services have in this bill—this without taking into consideration the 
doubling in prices since the beginning of World War II. As in World 
War II, the Carolinas and West Virginia will be able to supply any 
additional construction workers as needed. There is a gradual chan- 
neling of critical materials into defense projects so that we anticipate 
no difficulty in procurement of these materials. 

The principal manner in which expanded naval activities affect local 
economy is after construction is completed and the station is in full 
operation. Here military and civilian personnel impose a permanent 
load on local school, transportation, housing, and community facilities 
in general. The Navy’s construction program has been reviewed from 
this point of view and once again its effect is considered to be rela- 
tively minor. In most cases the program consists of projects at exist- 
ing active stations—and the projects are not of the type which increase 
personnel requirements. For example, the lengthening and strength- 
ening of an existing runway to permit it to handle modern jet planes 
has a negligible effect on the personnel requirements of a naval air 
station. Another example is the expansion of certain ammunition 
depots to handle the increased stock of munitions. Although large 
sums are expended during construction, the increased personnel re- 
quirements to store and handle this ammunition in the completed 
magazines is small—less than 100 emplovees. This, we feel, can easily 
be absorbed by the surrounding communities. 

There are a few cases where increased facilities result in personnel 
requirements which may tax small communities. For example, Cecil 
Field, located 13 miles from Jacksonville, Fla., will introduce addi- 
tional requirements for public transportation of military personnel. 
Also, some adjustment may be necessary to meet school requirements 
for dependents. Similarly, Chincoteague, Va., 40 miles from the 
nearest sizable community, Salisbury, Md., will to some extent tax 
transportation and school facilities. Miramar, Calif., 16 miles from 
San Diego, will affect local community facilities in the same manner. 
Little Creek and Oceana, Va., 8 and 18 miles, respectively, from 
Norfolk, Va., call for an appreciable expansion, yet the Norfolk area 
in general will be far below World War II in civilian and military 
personnel loads. With sizable similar programs at Shumaker, Ark., 
this past year no difficulty was experienced and the community was 
able to provide necessary support. 
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This concludes a general summary of our public-works program, 
which is about 6 percent of the Navy’s total financial program for 
fiscal year 1952. I should like now to present to the committee the 
Navy’s requirements and objectives in the 11 classes of facilities. 
After a broad presentation of our requirements and objectives in each 
class, we are prepared to make such detailed presentation as the com- 
mittee may desire. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Kimball, I presume it won’t be necessary 
for you to sit through much of the hearings. 
: Secretary KimBauu. I would like to do as you wish. 
: Mr. Manon. It would seem to me we might have some general 
4 questions at this point before we go further into detail. 

I want to say I am very favorably impressed with the nature of your 
statements and the obvious effort on the part of the Navy to meet the 
requirements which have been more or less laid down by the com- 
mittee with respect to questions that might be presented. I think it 

would be well while you are here, Mr. Secretary, to have some over- 
all questions with respect to the program. 















































CRITERIA FOR NAVY PROGRAM 





Were the criteria for this program the same for all three services? 
I wish you would elaborate with respect to that. 

Secretary Kimspauu. Generally it was. We made up the criteria, 
and Mr. McCone, Mr. Bendetsen, and myself agreed generally on these 
criteria. We worked it over in some rather minute detail to be sure 

: we were all working along the same lines. 

: Mr. Manon. Would you elaborate on that, Admiral Thurber? 
Admiral THurBer. We received our original guidance from the 
Secretary of Defense. Between that time and the time the program 
was presented to the Bureau of the Budget, each service underwent 
about six or seven screenings by the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
then Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Kimball, and by the budget 
personnel of the Secretary of the Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Originally, certain guide lines were furnished to the services. Those 
guide lines resulted in a higher dollar total than the Secretary of 
Defense thought the national economy cound stand; so we had a 
new set of criteria which generally follows what Secretary Kimball 
has given to you for all the three services. 

The programs of the Navy, the Air Force, and the Army were 
screened with these criteria, and the result for the Navy is what the 
Navy is presenting. 

Secretary Kimpatu. And I might add that I went over all of these 
projects very carefully before they ever got to the Bureau of the 
Budget; they were screened, and we were concerned that we may 
have gone a little too far in certain instances. But I think, on the 
whole, we have a very sound program to provide for the base, for the 
funds which we need. There will have to be some additional requests 
later on, but this is what is needed for 1952. 





HOUSING PROGRAMS 





Mr. Manon. I pressed the Army with respect to their housing 
program, building of barracks, and so on, and I sought to show that 
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their program for barracks differed from the Air Force, and the Army 
officers admitted it was different. The Army officers. said they were 
asking here for what you might call stockpiling of housing. In other 
words, the Army officials admitted that to a certain extent they were 
requesting barracks which would not be used unless there should be 
an over-all emergency. 

Now, as I understood the picture presented by the Air Force, no 
barracks were 1 requested by way of stockpiling. In other words, the 
Air Force has a present requirement, as I understand the testimony, 
and they have presented a request covering that requirement for 
housing and barracks. 

The Army followed this procedure: We will take X installation as an 
example, where they have spaces for, let us say, 10,000 men. Pres- 
ently they have at that base 8,000 men. In case there should be an 
over-all emergency they would expect to have 15,000 men at that 
base. The spaces at this base are of a temporary nature, to a certain 
extent, and certain spaces are of a permanent nature. 

Now, they would say they wanted space for 1,000 or 3,000 addi- 
tional enlisted personnel. That would give them a nucleus of perma- 
nent construction and give them a sort of backlog of housing, a sort 
of stockpile in the event of an all-out emergency, which will be helpful 
and which will be of a permanent type, and if the base is of permanent 
type, they argue for that type of construction. 

That was my understanding. I may be in error. Now, will you 
take the ball and tell us what you expect in that regard? 

Admiral THurser. The Navy’s program is, with one exception, 
providing only for the 1952 forces, and I would like to go off the 
record to point out that one exception. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, go off the record with the exception, but 
I would like you to discuss more in detail the other phase of the 
question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Tuurser. As a matter of fact, the housing provided in 
the request for the Navy in this program is short of the total require- 
ments of the 1952 forces, particularly with respect to the Marine 
Corps. And may I go off the record again? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain why there was more variation 
from the guidelines, that were supposedly followed by the three 
services, by the Army? 

Secretary Kimpati. My impression is, Mr. Chairman, that they 
are going to provide housing facilities—that is, the basic facilities 
which might be needed for future expansion, and that they would put 
in roads, sewage, and certain other utilities which could be used in the 
event of expansion. 

Mr. Manon. No; the Army has a number of facilities not used by 
them which they indicate as railhead facilities. In other w ords, they 
said they wanted to go into places like Camp Gruber, Okla., and 
Camp Bowie, Tex., which we occupied during World War II, but since 
have declared surplus and the facilities generally are gone, and not 
construct any barracks, so to speak, but only put in certain basic 
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facilities so that in the event of an over-all emergency they could move 
quite rapidly. And that seemed to be very logical. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes; that was my understanding. 

Mr. Manon. And we can appreciate that. But I am not talking 
about that situation. I am talking about the places like Fort Knox and 
Camp Meade and places of that character. 

Admiral THurBgER. May I answer this off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


WHERRY ACT HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. You are asking for Wherry housing, about $5 million, 
and also for the purchase of land so you can meet the requirements and 
‘actually bring in a complete project; is that correct? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 

Admiral JetteEy. We have found in a number of cases where we 
had to go in undeveloped areas; the cost of land purchase, roads, water 
lines, and so on, for utilities and other purposes is well above the 
$9,000 maximum. 

Mr. Manon. You have a request to buy the land? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force and the Army find themselves in the 
same position, but there is a request for a considerably lesser sum for 
all these services, the request is not a sufficient amount of money to 
make these Wherry housing projects possible, and I am not complain- 
ing; but as to the $5 million, I am just wondering if all three services 
are looking at this picture in the same way. 

Admiral Jettey. Of course, we all have the same restrictions as to 
not more than an average of $1,000 per unit of Government assistance, 
on any individual not more than $1,500 a unit. 

Now, the program that the three services have, the number of 
Wherry units differs. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Jettey. We figure we will have 5,000 units. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Jetiey. That will require assistance. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I just want to make sure that the other services 
request the amount they need for Wherry housing purposes. 

Admiral Tourser. My attention has been called to the fact that 
the Army has a lot of posts and land which the Navy does not have. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; [ can understand the Army would possibly be in 
better position than either the Air Force or the Navy, and it is not a 
matter of trying to compel them as to make sure they have the amount 
needed. 

Admiral Tourper. May I discuss something off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Manon. The authorization is broad enough to allow you to go 
ahead with this Wherrv housing. 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, I think so. 

Admiral Jeviry. It is very broad authorization. 
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COST INCREASES AND AUSTERITY OF PROGRAM 







Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you and Admiral Thurber have pointed 
out very graphically the shocking and terrific increase in costs. It 
was pointed out that construction costs have doubled since 1941. 
They went up 25 percent during World War II, and there has been 
another 75-percent increase from the war’s end until July 1950, and 
since the Korean war began the costs have gone up 13 percent more. 

Under those circumstances we are paying very dearly for con- 
struction. It is regrettable we are being required to provide a lot of 
money for construction at this time when we are paying for it so dearly. 
Are you of the opinion that this is an austere program and that the 
funds are actually needed to make more effective our national defense 
program? In other words, are these dollars fighting dollars, in your 
opinion? 

Secretary Kimpauu. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, these requests 
have been screened very carefully. I did not like the picture when it 
was first presented, and I went into each individual item with them 
and we screened them down to the things which we considered were 
very urgently needed. In some places we may have pressed them too 
hard, and I am satisfied that what we are asking here is the very 
minimum needed for this year, and we have got to come back for more 
next year. This is only for this year. 

Mr. Manon. Are you sure that the proposal here presented repre- 
sents the highest priority projects? 

Secretary Krupa. I am sure they do, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
also sure that after you look over the presentation of the details you 
will agree with me, 


















NUMBERS OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 







Mr. Manon. There is quite a widespread belief, and there has been 
in Congress, that the Navy has too many shore establishments, that 
the’ Navy has gone too far on shore establishments, and there have 
been statements made to the effect that such-and-such installations 
could be abolished except for the Senate or Members of Congress—— 

Secretary Kirmpa.v. I assure you that is not correct. 

Mr. Manon. And that if the Navy was really on the ball, and would 
take out of consideration all political matters involved in any of these 
installations, many of the shore establishments could be reduced. 

I am not making that as my own conclusion, but I am just parroting 
things that I have heard said. 

Secretary Kimpatu. To the best of my knowledge there is no place 
where any political consideration has been given to any shore estab- 
lishment. We have a lot of shore establishments that are inactive, 
which we have maintained and which we will have need of in case of 
all-out emergency. Also, a number of these establishments have been 
turned over to other branches of the service. We have given to the 
Air Force a number of bases and airfields and have offered many more 
than they have been able to use. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any general questions the members would 
like to ask the Secretary? 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AMONG CONTRACTORS 


Mr. SHepparD. | would like to ask one general question at this 
point relative to policy, Mr. Secretary. 

What is the position the Navy has taken or is going to take relative 
to the backlog of construction to contractors? I notice the statement, 
and there was expressed a desire that diversification be made appli- 
cable to procurement, but I assume that refers to procurement of a 
permanent category, to construction as well as it does to purchases 
of various other items required by the Navy. 

My question is: What is going to be the policy of the Navy relative 
to diversified contractors on construction projects? In other words, 
is Morrison-Knudsen going to do everything the Navy has to do in 
this area, as has apparently been the procedure for some time, or 
are you going to disperse the work expected to be done among differ- 
ent contractors? In other words, are you going to have one prime 
contractor and have him farm the work out to a group of lesser con- 
tractors and fix 10 percent as the rate to be paid? 

Secretary Kimpauu. I would like Admiral Jelley to answer your 
question. 

Admiral Jettey. Much of the work is being done after advertise- 
ment and opening of bids. It would be rather difficult to adopt a 
policy that would prevent anyone from bidding on these jobs.  Al- 
though we do have, as you know, the authority under present procure- 
ment regulations, if we feel that any bidding contractor is not qualified 
or is not in position to do the work, to cover that. They have not 
done that within the past year. We do have, however, control over 
any negotiated work. And one of the things we have taken into 
consideration in negotiating contracts is the present workload that the 
contractors have to face on work being considered. That has not 
come up in very many negotiated contracts. It does come up in 
selecting architectural engineers, however; and our position is that 
we spread the work as much as possible to avoid overloading any 
particular architectural engineering firm or individual, making it 
necessary for him to get other people, and I think we have been quite 
successful in spreading the work, splitting it up among the architec- 
tural engineers. . 

But the number of negotiated contracts, construction contracts, 
has been so limited that I do not think that we have had to consider 
that very much. 

Mr. SHeprparp. How many outstanding negotiated contracts do 
you have under your jurisdiction? 

Admiral Jettey. We had three negotiated contracts in 1951, public 
works funds. We had one at—— 

Mr. SHepparp. I do not care for the locations. 

Admiral Jetitey. Three out of the 1951 public-works appropriation. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And all the rest were let on bids through adver- 
lising; is that correct? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, I realize there is always a type of project 
in which uncontrollable factors are involved, where perhaps the lowest 
bidder cannot meet special requirements with respect to what is 
required—and again, I refer to the Morrison-Knudsen people. And 
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I do that because it is rather interesting to find that throughout the 
entire program—TI mean, so far as the service is concerned—that they 
seemed to have been the dominant operating contractor, as compared 
with any other contractors. And, while I am willing to admit that no 
doubt they have done a very splendid operation, I think, as a matter 
of our whole economy, it is an erroneous concept just to have one big 
organization do all the contracting work. And I would be very resent- 
ful if I thought that has been the policy, or if it were to be continued. 
I am not predicating this question on that at all, but I am speaking 
from the over-all operation; that I think it would be bad economy and 
bad business practice to function in such manner as to prevent dis- 
persing the work, because, in the final analysis, as I interpret our 
procedure, we have got to get the tax money from our over-all popula- 
tion. And the work ought to be distributed, assuming we get the 
desired end results and consideration is given to the costs involved, as 
widely as possible. 

The reason for my question was to bring out for the record what the 
policy of the Navy is going to be in that respect, and I appreciate what 
the Admiral has already stated. 

Secretary Kimpauu. | think it extremely important that we spread 
the work as far as we can and as much as possible to have it done by 
contractors in the locality close to where the work is to be done. 

Mr. Suepparp. That ought to be done. Of course, there are many 
things involved. One thing is bringing people in from surrounding 
areas and geographical areas, which increases the housing problem as 
well as placing an additional burden on their local economy, especially 
in many instances where the local community has the desired man- 
power within its own confines, it has the housing, and is in a position 
to do the work and provide the end result. 

I know of a recent construction contract let by another element of the 
military in which they went completely out of bounds of the local are: 
and brought in an organization from some 275 to 300 miles from the 
area involved, at a time when right in their own backyard they had 
contractors whom they had used previously during World War II, 
and contractors who had been issued certificates of merit, which in 
my interpretation qualifies the firm or individual, because if he were 
not acceptable he would not have been issued such a ce rtificate. 

Now, you stated it is not the policy of the Navy to do that. 

Secretary Krmnauu. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. Any questions, Mr. Sikes? 


POLICY ON UTILIZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Sikes. What is the policy with respect to small business at 
this time? Are you making any special effort to give small business 
an opportunity to bid on Navy contracts now? 

Secretary Kimpatyu. I am going to ask Admiral Jelley to answer 
that. 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Sikes, the construction contracts cover two 
classes. One is the new construction that we are doing now; and 
the other is the repair or alterations, and extensions. As a matter 
of fact, over the years our business is running about 50 percent; 
that is, about half has been for repairs and alterations, and about 
half for new construction. It is rather difficult to break new construc- 
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tion contracts down into very small portions. If you are going to 
build a dozen barracks buildings at one place, we could not very well 
get a dozen different contractors. However, normally the construc- 
tion contractor does a great deal of work through subcontractors, and 
I would say that in $5 million construction, for example, $2.5 million 
of that would be spread around over as many as 15 smaller com- 
panies. We have had a large proportion of the new construction and 
repairs to buildings spread to smaller contractors. 

In 1949, 42 percent of the construction was under $10,000; in 1950, 
it was 35 percent; it was 25 percent in 1951. 

Where construction material is involved, we gave the smaller con- 
tractors a chance. I feel we have done a lot more for small business 
than many of the other organizations. That is due to the fact that 
our construction contracts are smaller, perhaps. 


POLICY ON OVERSEA CONTRACTS 


Mr. Stxes. What is your policy in oversea construction? Are you 
depending upon local contractors, local materials, local labor, or do 
you import a part or all of it from this country? 

Admiral Jettey. That is somewhat varied. In Japan, for example, 
we are depending 100 percent at the present time on Japanese con- 
tractors. We are contracting directly with Japanese contractors— 
practically all of the work has been well within their capability. 

In other locations, such as the Philippines, and in eastern Atlantic 
areas we have used American prime contractors. They furnish a 
small proportion of superintendents and engineering personnel. They 
operate through local subcontractors and also directly hire a lot of 
natives. We have a few oversea contracts where no local labor is 
available. Probably not more than 10 percent of the personnel is 
brought in from the States; that is supervisory personnel, primarily, 
for construction, with local people being taught how to run tractors 
and other equipment. 

We also are making the greatest possible use of local materials, and 
in general we try to restrict shipments from the States to equipment 
that the American contractors say is so much better. For instance, 
on radio stations, the radio equipment is shipped from the States to 
build them. 


POLICY ON CONSTRUCTION OF LAUNDRIES, BAKERIES, ETC. 


Mr. Sixes. What policy do you follow with respect to funds for 
the construction of such facilities as laundries or bakeries where you 
might normally anticipate the local people will take care of service 
needs if they get the opportunity to do so? 

Admiral Jettey. I do not think there are any laundries in this 
request. There are some small bakeries, primarily for the baking of 
pastries—cakes and pies. In the over-all I believe the plan is to pur- 
chase the bread wholesale. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the reason for the different policy for small 
bakeries for pastries? 

Admiral Jetuey. It is much more difficult to be able to buy the 
quantities locally. 
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Mr. Srxes. Have you talked with local producers to determine if 
they can be supplied at a reasonable price? 

Admiral JEtLEy. I have not. 

Mr. Sixes. In those cases where you have established small 
bakeries; has anyone talked with local producers to determine whether 
they can meet your needs? 

Admiral JELLEy. I do not know. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you supply the committee with that information? 

Admiral Jettay. Yes; we will be glad to do so. 

(Epiror’s notre.—The information requested appears on p. 965.) 

Mr. Sixes. I want to commend you, Mr. Secretary, for the very 
clear statement you have just made. I think you liave indicated very 
clearly the desire on the part of the Navy to hold down expenses 
wherever possible. 

Secretary Kimpatui. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. It is a very good statement. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions on the 
gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. Rivey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparb. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions on general policy, Mr. Secre- 
tary. We will take up the details later. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Davis? 







COMPARISON OF COST-INCREASE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, am I correct in assuming that the 10- 
percent increment which has been added to the 1950 figure would 
compare to the 20-percent figure that the Air Force is using as the 
increment that they submitted for construction? 

Secretary Kimpauy. I do not know what they submitted. 

Mr. Davis. I understand they were using a figure of 20 percent 
over July 1950. Is your 10 percent comparable to what they have 
added? 

Admiral JeLtiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You said here, or Admiral Thurber—I forget which— 
stated that the actual cost of construction had gone up about 13 
percent. 

Admiral THurser. On the average; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Does that you mean you have defrilled sufficiently in 
your original plans so that you can get by on 10 percent, even though 
the actual increase has gone up 13 percent? 

Admiral Jetiey. I do not think you can figure any closer than 10 
percent. Some costs have gone up; others have gone down, so that 
we can use that as a fair average, and I think we will come out pretty 
well. 

It is not based on defrill, Mr. Davis; but, as Mr. Kimball said, we 
have taken a 10-percent round figure, and we hoped at that time, last 
January, that the increase in costs would stabilize to such an extent 
that the 10 percent would be a more realistic figure than 13 percent. 

Secretary Kimpatu. I think that figure is all right. In the last 
60 days some construction costs have gone down, and some have 
gone up. 
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Admiral Jetuey. It was leveling off during the last 3 or 4 months, 
started to stabilize over the last 3 or 4 months’ period. 

Mr. Davis. I understood you to say that there is nothing in here 
: for expansion of barracks. ave you any other plans in connection 
with mobilization than for your known manpower requirements 
during the coming fiscal-year? 

Secretary Kimpauu. This is for fiscal-year 1952 requirements, and 
in some places we have not taken care of the full fiscal year. 


PLANS FOR RAPID EXPANSION 





Mr. Davis. What plan do you have for rapid expansion in case of 
mobilization? 

Secretary Kimpaui. We have some places we can use. We have 
some places where we are only about 75 percent, and if we need to 
move up rapidly to 100 percent, if it gets to all-out mobilization, we 
can put people in those places. We have got some places where we 
can take care of some extra people in case we have to. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Getting back on the record, I just want to say that I 
was quite impressed in what the Navy is asking without attempting to 
anticipate beyoud the coming year where installations are going to be. 
That is not quite what we have seen in other instances. 

Mr. Manon. If I may make this observation, Mr. Davis: We have 
been talking about a mothball Navy, and an atomic Navy, and var- 
ious kinds of nav ies, but now we are assured we are going to have a de- 
frilled Navy, so it looks like we are moving somew here. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 















CHARGES FOR ENGINEERING SERVICES 





Mr. Scrivner. Getting back to the question Mr. Davis raised about 
the increase in costs: What is the Navy’s practice as to charge for 
engineering services? We have run into that in other items. 

Admiral Jettey. We charge the project for that. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Admiral Jettey. The actual cost- 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it? 

Admiral Jetuey. Practically all of this work is going to be done on 
contract with private architects and engineers. The cost average is 
about 3 percent; some less and some more. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that included in the total cost of the project? 

Admiral Jentey. Yes. Yes charge the engineering costs and any 
Government personnel that are required, such as inspectors, and any 
other change orders required by changing conditions, to the project. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions of the Secretary 
directly? If not, Mr. Secretary, I do not know that it is necessary 
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for you to stay. You can stay if you like, but we will begin now to 
go more into detail. 

Secretary Kimpatu. I have an appointment with the Secretary of 
Defense which I would like to kee p. I will be happy to come back 
this afternoon. 

Mr. McMaunon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, thank you very much. 

Now, you have a lot more information in the printed statement 
which is before us, Admiral Thurber. 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir; I propose to give a general statement 
for each class or facility, and then go through each project or answer 
questions. 

Mr. Manon. We will go into each project, and we are now ready 
for that. 


FLEET ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES. 


REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

W. P. TIENCKEN, HEAD, REALTY OPERATION AND PLANNING 
SECTION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. Manon. Let us get the book, Volume I, Continental. Let the 
record show that we will now have an off-the-record discussion of the 
guidelines that were followed in preparing this book. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. All right, will you proceed, Admiral Thurber? 

Admiral Tuurser. I would like to give first a general review of our 
fleet-activities projects. The first class of facilities to be presented, 
termed fleet facilities, comprises units of the naval shore establishment 
which render direct support to the operating forces and which are 
under the management control of the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations, (logistics). Included are certain naval bases (or 
stations), naval operating bases, fleet activities, and fleet training 
facilities. 

The naval base type of facility renders direct logistical support to 
the operating forces, and the fleet-training activities provide facilities 
for training personnel attached to fleet commands. 

The total appropriations being requested for this first class of 
facilities is $83.8 million which is shown on the chart (chart No. 5) by 
the bar outlined in red in the central panel. 

Mr. Manon. Let me interrupt right at this point, briefly. How 
many projects over-all are contained in continental United States, 
just roughly? 

Admiral Jecitey. Six, plus three land-acquisition projects. 

Mr. Manon. For the fleet facilities, and for all other purposes? 
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Admiral Jevuey. For all other purposes it is two-hundred-odd 
locations, I think 212. 

Mr. Manon. In round numbers it is something around 200? 

Admiral JeLtury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, Aidesiyal: 

Admiral THurser, This total represents 9.2 percent of our over-all 
program. Shown also in the same panel are the portions of the total 
required for construction within our continental limits and overseas. 

On the left side of the chart is shown the breakdown of the funds 
proposed for continental construction, 55.7 million dollars, between 
fleet training activities and naval stations. The larger portion of the 
breakdown, 46 million dollars, is required for improvements and/or 
extensions at four fleet training activities: namely, our two naval 
amphibious bases, one in the Norfolk, Va., area and the other in the 
San Diego, Calif., area; and, our two fleet air defense training centers, 
one in each of those same areas 


AMPHIBIOUS BASES 


The two amphibious bases enable the Navy to carry out its respon- 
sibilities in the Defense Establishment for training elements of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, Army and Air Forces in amphibious warfare 
techniques. The bases provide logistic and other support to the 
Naval Amphibious Training Command, the Naval Amphibious Train- 
ing Unit, and the Troop Training Unit, together with the schools 
associated with these units. The bases also provide facilities to assist 
in tests and operational evaluation of new equipment, methods, and 
procedures. 

Both amphibious bases were developed hurriedly during the last 
war and were of temporary construction. In the case of our base at 
Little Creek, Va., most of the facilities have deteriorated to such a 
degree that they are no longer usable and have been condemned. 

We are proceeding to the best of our ability at Little Cree’, but 
under conditions which do not result either in efficiency or economy 
of training operations. Major rest: ration and some expansion is pro- 
gramed for our base at Little Creek, amounting in cost for fiseal 
year 1952 to $35 million. For our base in the San Diezo area we 
propose at this time funds only for the purchase of land which the 
base occupies partly by lease and partly by adverse possession. 


FLEET ALR DEFENSE TRAINING CENTERS 


The two fleet air defense training centers provide training for 
defense, in modern warfare, against air attack. Funds are proposed 
to continue development at the Fleet Air Defense Training Center, 
Dam Neck, Va., which was initiated under Public Law 564 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, and to develop the present Combat Informa- 
tion Center Training Activity, at Point Loma, San Diego, Calif., into 
a fleet air defense training center somewhat along the lines of the 
one in the Norfolk area. 

The smaller breakdown of continental funds, amounting to $9.7 
million, is programed for improvements at three naval stations— 
Key West, Fla.; San Diego, Calif.; and Treasure Island, San Francisco. 


89249—51—pt. 1——61 
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OVERSEA BASES 


The lower right-hand portion of the chart shows the breakdown of 
funds programed for overseas locations. There are no fleet training 
activities involved in this portion of the program, all funds being for 
needed improvements and augmentations at existing naval stations, 
naval operating bases, and fleet activities for the support of the ex- 
panded fleet units operating in the Pacific Ocean. 

In Alaska we are requesting $10.5 million for improvement at the 
Naval Operating Base, Kodiak, and at the Naval Station, Adak. 

In the Philippines, $5.6 million are being requested, of which $5.1 
million is needed for the correction of deficiencies at our Naval 
Station, Subic Bay, which provides support to units of the Seventh 
Fleet. At Sangley Point in the Philippines we are asked for $498,000 
to construct a refrigerated storehouse. 

In Japan, where the most urgent support facilities have already been 
provided by appropriations received in fiscal year 1951, we have 
programed $2.6 million for water-front improvements at the Fleet 
Activity, Yokosuka. 

For the Naval Operating Base, Guam, we are requesting $9.4 
million of which $9.2 million is to complete a project authorized 
under Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress for extension of power 
generation, transmission and distribution systems, and the water 
supply and distribution system. The balance of funds being requested 
for Guam, $227,000, is for the extension of crane tracks at the repair 
and supply quay wall. 

This concludes the broad summary of our fleet activities. 

Mr. Manon. Now, we will not consider all of these other activities 
at this time, but, rather, go into detail on the fleet activities. 

Admire! THurser. | think that would be preferable. 

Mr. Manon. That seems logical. 


MAXIMUM COST OF TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral, have vou, in the Navy, considered what it would cost to 
meet all of your requirements in military construction? 

Admiral Tourer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. About what it would cost to meet all of your require- 
ments and satisfy everybody and have everything that you really 
feel you need for ideal operation in the Navy? 

Admiral Tuurper. It would be spread over a period of years, Mr. 
Chairman, for various reasons the influx of personnel, the progress of 
training, the procurement of matériel, and it would depend upon the 
approved program objectives from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that; I am just looking for rough’ figures. 
In other words, you are asking here for $900,000,000. If you asked 
for everything in your book that you really feel you could appro- 
priately use, what would you probably be asking for, if you laid aside 
all restrictions, restraints, financial considerations, and so forth; 
approximately what would those figures be? 

Admiral THurser. Let me put it this way as a starting point. 
To complete the program that we are presenting to you now would 
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cost, in our estimate, and additional $1.4 billion. That is a starting 
point. If we increase our forces, if we take on other projects which 
we foresee we may need and that we may have to come up for future 
authorizations, I cannot give you a good leveling-off estimate. 

Mr. Manon. I know that you cannot. 

Admiral Tuurser. It would be in high in comparison with our 
old normal peacetime estimate because of the increase in forces and 
the increase in costs. 

Mr. Manon. It would run into several billion? 

Admiral Tourser. I cannot give you the total figure. However, 
I believe it would level off in 4 years at about $300,000,000 a year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLexton. I was trying to make the point that Admiral 
Thurber said the additional requirement was $1.4 billion. That 
would be added to the $915,009,000 requested here. 

Mr. Manon. All right, the record will be clear now. 

Will you proceed, Admiral? 


Navat Ampuipious Base, Coronapo, Catir. 


Admiral Tourser. Our first base is the Naval Amphibious Base 
Coronado, Calif. 

The Naval Amphibious Base is a permanent naval installation. 
Acquisiton of the land upon which it is constructed is necessary to 
protect the Government’s investment and to insure continued avail- 
ability of an eminently satisfactory site for the type of operation con- 
ducted by this activity. 

149.8 acres of firm land and 52.3 acres of filled land of the area in- 
volved is currently leased from the city of Coronado at an annual 
rental of $28,500. The lease is renewable to June 30, 1957, and con- 
tains an option to purchase the leased area at the fair market value, 
as of the date of the acceptance of the option, less the amount of 
$85,500, being the portion of the rental payments applicable to the 
purchase price if the option is accepted subsequent to July 1, 1950. 

The Government is obligated to pay a rental for the past use of 
approximately 68 acres of the site which is required for amphibious 
landing and training operations, between the shore line of the Pacific 
Ocean and Silver Strand Boulevard immediately adjacent to the 
southwesterly boundary of the leased area. No rental has been paid 
for the use of this area due to serious title difficulties which can be 
cleared only through court action. Title to approximately 25 acres 
of this area southwesterly of the highway is owned by Nordbloom 
Associates and approximately 1 acre is owned by the city of Coronado. 
Title to the balance of this area, consisting of approximately 42 acres 
of shore frontage, is claimed by the State of California, as well as by 
Nordbloom Associates and the city of Coronado. 

In addition the above areas, submerged land, northerly of the leased 
area, is being used for pier and dock facilities to the extent of approxi- 
mately 24 acres. This area will also be purchased. 

This project provides for acquisition of approximately 294 acres of 
land upon which the base is constructed. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Manon. When you tell us how much land you expect to 
procure and how much money you expect to request the cost per acre is 
very obvious. 

Admiral Jettey. This is a special case. We are going to have to 
condemn this one anyway because of title difficulties on part of the 
land. We also have some city-owned and some State-owned land 
where they prefer condemnation rather than negotiation. So, this 
particular one is a special case. 

Mr. Manon. This is the exception that proves the rule? 

Admiral Jevuny. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Tuursper. The land in question, Mr. Chairman, is needed 
for amphibious training. The Coronado Naval Amphibious Base 
is our main and only west coast training base for amphibious ship-to- 
shore operations. On this land we have some installations of a some- 
what temporary nature. We want to increase the size of our plant 
there for greater efficiency, but we will not do it until we know we can 
acquire this land. It would not be good business practice to put 
buildings there and have them pulled out from under us. 


COST OF ANNUAL RENTAL 


Mr. Sixes. Will you go into detail on this annual rental of $28,500? 
How long is that going on? 

Admiral Jetury. It has been going on since about 1943, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it proposed that you will have to lease this land at 
an annual rental of $28,500 in future years? 

Admiral Jetty. No, sir; we are asking to buy the land now so the 
rental payments will cease. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you estimate the purchase price will be, or 
does it have to be determined in court action? 

Admiral JeLLEy. We estimate the total purchase price of this site, 
plus the land whose title is in dispute, would be in the neighborhood 
of $825,000, but it will have to be by condemnation trial to fix the 
value of it. We have been trying to get this land in our purchase of 
‘Jand in our public works program for a number of vears as we recog- 
nized that the rent was considerable and it would be cheaper to buy, 
but this is the first time we have been able to get a high enough 
priority. 

LOCATION OF LAND TO BE ACQUIRED 


Mr. Srxes. That is high-priced land. Is it city property; is that 
what causes it to be so high-priced? 

Admiral Jetury. It is the location of it. It is on the spit just south 
of Coronado where we have ocean front on one side and bay frontage 
on the other side. 

Mr. Stxes. Why is it necessary to use resort land for this project? — 
Is there no other area that would serve for the same job? 

Admiral Jetuey. This land has worked out exceedingly well be- 
cause we have this sand spit, which is perhaps a half-mile wide, with 
the ocean on one side and the bay on the other. 

They can do their initial training in the more sheltered areas on the 
bay side and make their landings and learn their lessons, and then 
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come around on the ocean side and make the actual landings. It is 
peculiarly well fitted to this amphibious training. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, my question is directed at the use of land which, 
obviously, has a high value for recreational and housing development 
purposes. Is it necessary to use this type of property? Are there no 
other areas which can do the same job for you at lower cost? 

Admiral Jettey. | know of none. The west coast is generally 
rocky and ill-adapted to making landings of LST’s and other landing 
craft. There are just a handful of locations between the northern and 
southern boundary of our Nation on the west coast that are fitted for 
that, and this is one of them, and the fact that there are so few loca- 
tions of beach frontage makes the cost greater. 

Admiral TuurBer. That site was chosen after a rather thorough 
examination of the many factors involved in this sort of training 
We believe it is the best one on the west coast fitted for it. This land 
is close to fleet fighting units. We also believe the installation that 
we have there and the planned expansion will not interfere any more 
with the recreational project than it does now, and we will have a 
very efficient amphibious training base, and, continuing the cost 
factor further, if vou tried to transplant that base some place else 
you would have a tremendous bill. May I go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. If you located it elsewhere you would have the 
additional cost of transporting vour troops and various other con- 
tributing factors to the operation that are necessary because you 
already have set up there the facilities, housing for military personnel, 
and so forth? 

Admiral TuurBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And so the further removed vou get from that the 
more additional expense you are going to incur in the transportation 
of various and sundry apparatus and troops, is not that true? 

Admiral THurper. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetuey. We have appropriate facilities and all of the 
landing craft right there at the destroyer base, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions in regard to Coronado? 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any other places where you have 
spent a lot of money on a piece of property with questionable title, 
and where we are going to be faced with the question or the problem 
of acquiring the fee simple? 

Admiral THurBerR. Nothing as expensive as this. 

Mr. Scrivner. | did not ask about the expense. This is a large 
plant and an expensive location. The question naturally arises why 
you have to put it on land which is so involved where you have no 
title to the land in fee. 

Admiral Jevury. The city would not sell it to us during the war 
in the first place. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of cities want these things so bad that they 
are making gifts in fee simple to the Government of the land upen 
which the station is to be built. It looks like Coronado would have 
a pretty good thing out of this. Did you ever talk to them about 
giving you an outright fee simple to the land? 

Admiral Jettey. They will not do it. They have more Navy there 
than they want now. They are not interested in giving the land away. 

Mr. Manon. I believe Mr. Davis has some questions. 
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PAYMENT OF RENTAL 


Mr. Davis. I just have one, and it is this: in view of the previous 
confusion over the title to this land in the Coronado project and the 
large amount of annual rent now involved, how do you know to whom 
safely to pay the rent? 

Admiral Jettey. The courts will determine that, as I understand. 
Mr. Tiencken from our real estate department is more familiar with 
the details, but as I understand it, the court will determine who is the 

actual owner of the land as well as how much the land is worth. 
’ Mr. Trencken. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. My question is to whom have you safely been paying 
the rent and does not relate to the future. 

Admiral Jettey. We have not paid on that particular contract. 
We are obligated for the past 8 years’ rent when the ownership is 
determined. There are three pieces of property which are contiguous, 
one owned by the city, another on which the title is clouded, and the 
third piece is underwater land of the city. We have not paid rent 
on this tract where the ownership is in doubt. We have been squatting 
on it. 

Mr. Davis. You owe quite a few thousand dollars in rent on this 
thing? 

Admiral Jettey. We could. However, that would come out of 
annual appropriations and not from the public works appropriation. 
The annual appropriations of the last 6 or 8 years would be available 
for that payment. 


VALUATION AND OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Davis. My next question is How do you go about determining 
the value of it for purposes of this appropriation if you do not have 
any recognized owners to dicker with to get a price on it? 

Mr. Trencken. We have talked to all three of the people who 
claim ownership, and based on their figures this was the best estimate 
we could figure, taking into consideration the amount of claim each 
person has to the land. The Nordbloom estate, one of the owners, 
have recently acquired a considerable interest in the property, and the 
discussions with them have been in connection with the second piece 
of property recently acquired for an air station, and they are willing 
to bide their time until the appropriation is available to settle the 
question of ownership in court and then go back and pick up the back 
rental if their claim of ownership is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Is this land of any real value to anybody except the 
Navy? 

Mr. TrenckeEn. It is the so-called sand spit immediately south of 
Coronado. It would have considerable beach frontage value and 
could be developed for residential purposes and otherwise. Of course, 
if it were developed for that, it would ruin our naval base which is 
- built on the back side of the strip if they have the front side. 

Mr. Davis. Are you satisfied that this Nordbloom estate did buy 
up this substantial interest recently for speculative purposes, knowing 
the Navy was active in there? 

Mr. TrencKken. I do not believe they bought it for speculative pur- 
poses. I believe they bought it as part of an over-all purchase to get 
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some other property they wanted and which they have gone ahead and 
developed. 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Questions of a general nature will creep into the hear- 
ings. One question I would like you to answeris, What is the explana- 
tion of the discrepancy between the President’s budget estimate of 
$965,438,460 and the actual request of $915 million plus which you 
are making? 

Admiral Ciexon. I believe I can answer that. House Document 
120, which submitted the Presidential budget to Congress for the 
National Military Establishment for the fiscal year 1952, had in 
‘it $50,414,000 to liquidate old contract authority under Public 
Works. If you subtract the $50,414,000, which is now covered 
in H. R. 5054 from the $965,438,460 given in Document 236, you will 
get $915,024,460, which is the amount we are now considering. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything further? 


BAKERIES AND LAUNDRIES 


Admiral THurser. There is one question Mr. Sikes asked this 
morning which we can answer now. That is about bakeries and 
laundries. ; 

Mr. Sixes. | would like to have that appear in the record. 

Admiral Tuurser. We do have separate bakeries in the bill in the 
continental United States at Davisville, R. I., which is an isolated 
station, at Point Hueneme, Calif., which is an isolated station, and at 
NAS Kwajalein, which is an isolated station. 

We have requested separate laundries at the naval ordnance depot 
at Shumaker, which is isolated, at the naval hospital at Long Beach, 
which is part of the hospital equipment, and at the naval operating 
base at Kodiak. 

Mr. Srkes. Has an effort been made in each case to determine 
whether there are local businessmen who have facilities or would like 
to provide facilities for handling the bakery and laundry situations 
respectively at a fair price? 

Admiral Tuurser. I am informed that they have studied that and 
ascertained that at these isolated locations there are no such civilian 
contractors or civilians available to do the work. 


Fieet Arr Derense Traintnc Center, Dam Neck, Va. 


Mr. Suepparp. The next project is shown on page C1-2, Fleet Air 
Defense Training Center, Dam Neck, Va. Will you proceed, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Tuurser. The fleet air defense training center is a new 
concept of a training activity, made necessary by the emphasis which 
must be placed in modern warfare on defense egainst enemy attack 
by air. 

The air defense training center will provide realistic training in 
which all elements of shipboard air defense systems are coordinated 
and utilized to improve ability to fight a ship and to direct its offensive 
and defensive measures. The training center will embrace shipboard 
type installations including antiaircraft gunnery, search radars, fire 
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control radars, combat information centers, control of aircraft, control 
of gunnery systems and ship control functions. 

Dam Neck will be the primary naval air defense training center on 
the east coast and as such will be provided with the facilities necessary 
for training personnel in all phases connected with the fleet air defense 
problem. 

Dam Neck will be employed primarily as a fleet air defense training 
center, but within its physical limitations, it will be an effective and 
useful facility for synthetic and simulated evaluation of improved 
tactics. A secondary mission will be to test and develop new materials 
and equipment. 

The training facilities at Dam Neck will be of value for the joint 
training of personnel of the several military services particularly in 
connection with the air aspects of amphibious operations. The train- 
ing syllabus will also include courses of familiarization and orientation 
on joint air defense matters. It is anticipated that the facilities at 
Dam Neck will contribute materially toward the development of new 
or revised doctrines and procedures for joint service use. 

This project is based upon the supporting plans set forth by the 
Chief of Naval Operations for prosecuting the United States naval 
policy for fleet air defense announced by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Work on the fleet air defense training center at Dam Neck, Va., was 
previously authorized and appropriations granted in Public Laws 759, 
843, and 43, the first two of the Eighty-first Congress and the third 
of the Eighty-second Congress. This is a continuation of projects 
for the joint training of personnel in connection with the air aspects 
of amphibious operations and for effective and useful training against 
aircraft. It consists of fire control and gunnery installations and is 
primarily for the training of forces afloat when thev are in port, thereby 
saving the expense of sending valuable ships to sea, for refresher train- 
ing of all naval personnel in the area, and for certain operational 
evaluation tests. 

The projects here are for a permanent public works shop building 
and garage of reinforced concrete construction, to consolidate the 
various scattered public works facilities, and for the provision of 
certain equipment, second increment, of the Bureau of Ships and a 
third increment of the Bureau of Ordnance for additional training 
purposes. 


SIZE AND COST OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the size of the public works shop and the 
other building involved? 

Admiral Jettey. Approximately 6,500 square feet for the public 
works building and 4,500 square feet for the garage; one story con- 
struction preferably. 

Mr. Stkes. Permanent installation? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. The school is now under construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was this price of $11.50 per square foot 
based upon—your experience under a poured job? 

Admiral Jettey. No. That is our estimate of what the cost of a 
one-story shop building of concrete construction would be. It would 
either be precast construction, poured construction, or various other 
methods of concrete construction. It is a little low for poured 
construction. 
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Mr. Suepparp. It is between that of slab and poured operations? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You figured the price difference between the two? 

Admiral JeLtury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does this proposal have the same general screening 
and consideration given to it as the other ones you are presenting to 
the committee? 

Admiral Tuurser. All of these in this book have gone through the 
complete screening and rescreening process described by the Secretary. 

Mr. Suepparp. And this is the result? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In fact, vour entire presentation is based upon the 
results of requirements as handed down to you by higher echelons so 
far as the procedure is concerned? 

Admiral THurser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Since the major portion of this thing seems to be 
for the continuation of a program already undertaken and well along 
toward completion, there is nothing much to do about it. Is that 
correct? 

Admirat Tuurser. That is correct. There will be additional work 
required on the installaticn. 

Mr. Suepparp. This should almost complete the thing? 

Admiral Tuurser. We estimate there is about $1.9 million more. 

Mr. Davis. There is no other facility of this nature in the Navy; 
is that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. There is no other facility on the east coast. 
There is one approaching this on the west coast, without the actual 
firing of guns. The problems are the same. 

Mr. Davis. When was this activity started? 

Admiral THurser. In 1942. 


Nava. Station, Key West, Fua. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item reflected on page C1-3, 
where you are making a request for $2,347,250. 

Admiral Tourser. Continued expansion of naval activity, includ- 
ing experimental work involving submarines, makes it necessary that 
additional dredging and pier construction be accomplished. The 
shallow water and lack of ade quate berthing space has limited the ship- 
support and experimental-work capacity of the naval base. The areas 
where additional depths are proposed cannot be used satisfactorily by 
ships due to the danger of damaging propellers. Training with listen- 
ing sonar equiment and tests of any equipment in whic h propeller or 
submarine noise levels are a factor will be greatly affected by the condi- 
tion of the propellers. At the extreme outboard end of the naval- 
station mole the sheet piling has corroded and deteriorated to such 
an extent that reconstruction is required if adequate berthing ‘space 
for assigned vessels is to be available. 

‘he finger piers within the naval-station basin have a wood deck 
supported on steel stringers and steel pile bents. The wood decks 
deteriorate very rapidly and are expensive to maintain. The steel 
substructure is in good condition. However, the piling do not have 
sufficient penetration to permit dredging to additional depth adjacent 
thereto. 
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Until the piers are reconstructed, it will be necessary to leave wide 
berm adjacent to finger piers, if any dredging is accomplished in the 
naval-station basin. To provide adequate berthing facilities in the 
basin it is necessary that the existing finger piers be replaced with 
piers constructed to permit greater depth adjacent thereto and to 
provide adequate protection for service lines. Existing service lines 
extending beneath the deck along finger piers are exposed to extreme 
corrosive action and also to damage by wave action during a hurricane. 
It is therefore necessary that all service lines on piers be placed in 
protective trenches. 

This project includes dredging 302,000 cubic yards and construc- 
tion of five new finger piers, 20 by 225 feet on south side of pier 
D-1; dredging 75,000 cubic yards and construction of a marginal 
wharf, 50 by 600 feet, between end of naval-station mole and main 
ship channel; replacement of 5 finger piers in the naval-station basin, 
and replacement of service lines along finger piers. Dredging will be 
to a depth of 30 feet except on south side of pier D-1, where depth will 
be 22 feet over a portion of the area and 12 feet over the remainder of 
the area. 


Navat Ampuisious Bass, Lirrte Creek, Va. 


Mr. SHepparp. If there are no questions, proceed with the next 
project, Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va., reflected on 
page C1. 

Admiral Taurser. The Navy under the terms of the JCS agree- 
ment at Key West is responsible for the training in amphibious 
warfare of all the Armed Forces. The Amphibious Training Command 
is the agency assigned to carry out this Navy mission. The Naval 
Amphibious Base at Little Creek is one of two amphibious bases in 
existence, the other being located at Coronado, Calif. The Naval 
Amphibious Base is required to provide berthing space, logistical 
support, and training facilities for landing ships and craft of the 
Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet, and personnel assigned thereto. 
The Naval Amphibious Base is also required to provide logistical 
support, including housing, messing, and school facilities, to the 
Amphibious Training Command in order that the latter can train 
at least 6,000 enlisted men and officers at one time in amphibious 
warfare. The present harbor facilities at the Naval Amphibious Base 
are entirely inadequate and could provide for the berthing of 34 ships 
but cannot provide adequate pier facilities normally required. By 1 
July 1951, it is known that the number of ships to be berthed at the 
Naval Amphibious Base will be approximately 84. 

Practically all of the facilities including piers and buildings at the 
Naval Amphibious Base were constructed during the past war of 
temporary construction, and they are progressively deteriorating 
and many have been condemned and surveyed in the past. Because 
of the current international situation, and the fact that the Navy is 
reactivating ships at an accelerated rate, the berthing requirements for 
amphibious ships and the training requirements for troops of the 
Armed Forces have increased to the point that additional facilities are 
absolutely essential. The proposed construction is in accordance 
with the master plan and will result in a more efficient amphibious 
base, permitting operation in normal times at a much lower cost than 
can be accomplished at present. 
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ACQUISITION OF LAND 


The Department of the Navy acquired, through condemnation pro- 
ceedings on 22 April 1944, a leasehold interest in a parcel of land south 
of Virginia Beach and adjacent to Camp Pendleton for use in training 
operations of the amphibious forces based at the Naval Amphibious 
Base, Little Creek, Va. The nature of the estate is not considered 
sufficient, however, to remove the land from the realm of real-estate 
speculation and to assure the continued use in the future 

Additional land is necessary for landing operations as the beaches 
contiguous to the amphibious base are not of sufficient size for the 
scope of this training. This land contains beaches which are excellent 
for amphibious type training. 

A large portion of the Naval Amphibious Base, Littie Creek, is 
situated on Government-owned land. However, one small parcel 
which is an integral part of the base is owned by the city of Norfolk, 
Va. In order to protect the investments of the Navy and assure con- 
tinued use of this area, the acquisition of the land is considered to be 
in the best interests of the Government. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have any additional presentation pertain- 
ing to this project? 

Admiral Tuurser. In summary, there are three projects at Little 
Creek, Va. The major one is the development of the present facility 
for amphibious training. The other two are for the acquisition of 
land necessary for continuing the training. 

Little Creek is the naval amphibious station on the Atlantic coast, 
coinciding with our base at Coronado on the Pacifie coast. It is an 
ideal location. It is a land-locked harbor, with railheads and ship 
terminals, and beachheads, nearby to conduct the ship-to-shore 
phase of amphibious training. It offers training for all services in 
that phase of amphibious work. It requires practically a complete 
rehabilitation job because of the temporary nature of the construc- 
tion which was started during World War IT. 

This is the first increment, for which we ask an appropriation of 
$35 million. It will take an estimated $6 million additional to com- 
plete the work, which we will request in future appropriations. 

Mr. Surepparp. There are no other places where this particular 
project could have been initiated for less money; is that correct? 

Admiral THurser. That is correct—not only for less money but 
for all-around efficiency. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, the statements pertaining to the 
necessities here are on a comparable basis to those just referred to at 
Dam Neck, Va.? 

Admiral Tuurser. More so, because this place needs more rehabili- 
tation, and a greater number use it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is Little Creek, Va.? 

Admiral THurser. Inside the capes, in Hampton Roads, west of 
Cape Henry. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did you start using this? Is this a World 
War II installation? 

Admiral THurBEr. Yes, sir. We trained in World War II, from 
1942 to 1945, some 160,000 Army and some 200,000 Navy and Marine 
Corps. Our training since then has decreased because the facilities 
need practically complete replacement. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is it you would have here that you do not 
have at other places? It seems to me I have heard of amphibious- 
training area at other places. Don’t you have them down around 
both Quantico and Camp Lejeune? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir; but that is the shore phase of training. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is this one? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is the ship-to-shore part of landing, and 
also of embarking. 


LAND USE AND PURCHASE 


Mr. Scrivner. Where is the item of land purchase? 

Admiral Tuurser. There are two items, one on Cl—5 and one on 
Cl1-6. 

Mr. Scrivner. With an area of the size you already have, why 
have you found it necessary at this time to procure additional land? 

Admiral Tourer. We need additional land for landing operations 
on the beaches. This is oceanside. 

Mr. Scrivner. Didn’t you have enough land for this during the 
war? You trained quite a few men there. 

Admiral Jettey. We used it during the war and are still using it on 
a leased basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are vou going to have to put any structures on it? 

Admiral THurrer. Only land acquisition. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of lease do you have? 

Admiral Jettey. We have had to condemn the leasehold. It is 
still on a year-to-year basis, and we condemn it annually. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you pay annually; what does it cost you 
each year? 

Mr. Trencxen. I do not have that figure with me. I can put that 
in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, if you are not going to put any structures on 
it, it may be better to keep it on a leasehold rather than to buy it. 

Admiral Jetuey. It is immediately south of Virginia Beach, and 
Virginia Beach is extending in that direction. They are about three- 
quarters of a mile away at present and have been coming in our di- 
rection. Also, the State has just made a large area available for sale 
there, an old Virginia National Guard camp; so the real-estate interest 
in the area is ereatly i increasing, and we anticipate our annual rental 
cost will increase. 

Admiral CLexron. It is $1,500 a vear. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, at $1,500 a year, you can lease it for a long 
time for $100, 000. 

Mr. Tizncken. This property is in multiple ownership, divided up 
into many lots, and we are having a continuation of condemnation 
proceedings from year to year for the settlement of the many property 
owners involved and individual persons, who desire to have it settled 
one way or the other so that they can either work on it or sell, it. 
This influences considerably the asking for the purchase of it, since 
it is contiguous to a permanent base and will be made a part of it. 

Mr. Suerparp. While you are leasing on a vear-to-year basis, do 
you have any clause in the lease that permits you to carry on the 
lease indefinitely, or is there a complete cut-off every 12 months? 





Mr. TieNCKEN. It is a continuation. We are using an annual 
appropriation, which means we have to come along with a new con- 
demnation suit each year. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Since the development of that area is indicated, if 
you continue to lease, they are likely to increase the rent? 
~ Mr. Trencken. We would probably pay more each year under the 
condemnation proceeding for rental. 


Freer Air Derense TRAINING CENTER, Potnr Loma, CALIF. 


Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, pick up the next 
item, reflected on page C1-7, Point Loma, Calif. 

Admiral Tourser. The fleet air defense training center, which will 
be the only such center on the west coast, will provide training in all 
phases of the fleet air defense problem, except the actual gunnery. It 
will be an effective and useful facility for svnthetic and simulated 
evaiuation of improved tactics. This type of training activity is made 
necessary by the emphasis which must be placed upon defense against 
enemy attack by air in modern warfare. 

The facility will be of value in the joint training of personnel of the 
several military services particularly in connection with the air aspects 
of amphibious operations. 

This project contemplates the construction of a fleet air defense 
training center contiguous to the present CIC Team Training Center, 
Point Loma, San Diego, Caiif. A building similar to the CIC and FC 
building at FADTC, Dam Neck, Va., but without the construction 
features to withstand gunfire, is planned. 

The center ultimately will include a CV, CA, DDR, and 3DD CIC 
mock-ups; a CV, CA, and 2DD fire control mock-ups; simulation and 
operations data recording equipment. The first increment will incluce 
one CV and one DD mock-ups complete with CIC, plotting rooms, 
problem generating room, and so forth. The center will provide real- 
istic training in which all elements of shipboard air defense systems (ex- 
cept gunfire) are coordinated and utilized to improve ability to fight a 
ship and to direct its offensive and defensive measures. 

That station is similar to the one we just discussed at Dam Neck, 
Va., with the exception of the actual gunnery involved. This is to 
learn fleet air defense problems, using synthetic defense devices and 
simulated evaluation of improved tactics. It will include a great 
number of shipboard elements required for air defense, which will be 
similar to that found in ships in the active fleet. 

Mr. Suepparpb. This is to be constructed on all Government-owned 
land at this time; is that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there questions pertaining to this project? 


BUILDING COSTS 


Mr. Davis. About this $36 per square foot for the building, that is 
running a little on the high side from what it has been; is it not? 

Admiral Jetitey. That is based on our experience at Dam Neck. 
The building is similar. The difference in cost is due to several reasons. 
First, it is due to the electronic equipment involved. Our cost for 
providing the various electrical services is greatly increased. We have 
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to provide various frequencies and voltages that we do not ordinarily 
have, and the floors are of heavier construction to carry the computers 
and trainers. The building is cut up considerably and has many more 
columns and partitions than we would have in normal construction. 

Mr. Davis. Is this almost identical to the one that has been com- 
pleted at Dam Neck? 

Admiral Jettey. No. That is under construction. We have the 
contract price, and it is probably 20 percent complete. We used the 
contract figures for Dam Neck as comparable in estimating for 
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Mr, Stepranp, | see the initial oeeupaney was on the 23d of Sep- 
tember 1922. It has continued under Navy ownership since that 
time; is that correct? 

Admiral THurser. That is correct 

Mr. S®pearp Are there HHY questions on this project? 


COs? OF RAIL LINE 


Mr. Sikes. How do you explain the cost of the railroad, 550 feet 
at S11? 

Admiral Jertey. That is $11 a foot 
4 Mer. Sikws, Is thattabout the standard railroad costs under similar 
conditions? 
* Admiral Jeniwy, Of course, that is for a short section, Per mile 
you would get about $100,000 unless you run into swamps or excess 
cutsofrocks, Lt will probably be more costly because we are building 
a small stretch through a built-up area, Normally a mile runs about 
$20 a foot, and this runs $11 a foot, There is no exeavation. ‘The 
ground is all level, and it is just a question of the ballast, ties, and rail 

Mr, Sikes, So you think this is a realistic estimate? 

Admiral Jeuuey, It was made by the people at San Diego 

Mr. Suerpanp, Your proposed project cost is predicated upon the 
formation of the soil you have to deal with; is it not? 

Admiral J&uuey, Oh, yes, It was 30 miles at Camp Lejeune 
and that is pretty swampy coastal area 

Mr. Riney. Is this railroad all inside the base? 

Admiral Jetcey. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL Svration, Treasure Istanp, San Francisco, Cait 


Mr. Suerrarp, Pick up the next item, reflected on page C 
Naval Station, Treasure Island, San Francisco, Calif., where you a 
asking for $5,108,000, 

Admiral Tuurner. Present barracks space at the Naval Station 
Treasure Island, is inadequate for the expansion required in the 
present emergency. During World War Il there were 45,000 per 
sonnel aboard this activity. Existing barracks capacity is 7,200 as 
compared with a requirement for 8,844 at end of fiscal vear 1952 

This project will provide permanent barracks and messing facilities 
for peacetime use at a permanent naval installation. Existing 
barracks are wartime construction and in poor condition 

These proposed structures do not replace any existing buildings 
the area as the present barracks are still required in addition to those 
contemplated by this project. 

The proposed buildings will be constructed on piling and reinforced- 

walls, floors, 
and roofs, providing fireproof-type buildings. 

The barracks buildings will accommodate 1,700 enlisted personne! 
with a mess hall galley capacity of 3,000. 

No land acquisition is necessary. The project will be constructed 
on Government-owned land formerly occupied by buildings destroyed 
by fire. 

In summary, the request covers barracks, mess hall, and galley 
take care of the expansion required in the present emergency. The 
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to provide various frequencies and voltages that we do not ordinarily 
have, and the floors are of heavier construction to carry the computers 

and trainers. The building is cut up considerably and has many more 
columns and partitions than we would have in normal construction. 

Mr. Davis. Is this almost identical to the one that has been com- 
pleted at Dam Neck? 

Admiral Jettey. No. That is under construction. We have the 
contract price, and it is probably 20 percent complete. We used the 
contract figures for Dam Neck as comparable in estimating for 
Point Loma. 

Mr. Davis. Are the complete construction costs comparable at 
those two locations? 

Admiral Jettey. I would say they are probably a little higher at 
San Diego than at Norfolk—maybe 5 percent. We have used the 
same prices as being close enough. 


NAVAL Station, San Disco, Catir. 


Mr. SHepparp. Let us take up the next project, reflected on page 
C1-8, San Diego, Calif., wherein you make a request for $2,322,100. 

Admiral Taurser. The build-up of operating forces based in the 
San Diego area in addition to the approved improvement program 
for the reserve fleet groups, requires the construction of a humidity 
controlled electronic storehouse to meet the requirements of the forces 
projected for end fiscal vear 1952 and to prevent deterioration of 
electronic equipment valued at $35,000,000. 

The present storage system for electronic tubes and repair parts is 
inadequate not only from the standpoint of space available but also 
the characteristics of this space. Part of the material is stored on 
the first and third floors of one building and wherever space is avail- 
able in two other buildings. None of these buildings is adequately 
protected against fire or for safety of classified material. 

Distribution and shipments from storage are greatly impaired by 
the widely scattered storage areas and the amount of handling there- 
by involved. More than 900 man-days are currently lost each year 
due to the inadequate facilities. In view of the current world situa- 
tion the above-described conditions are expected to increase rather 
than diminish. 

It is proposed to construct a two-story reinforced concrete building 
of 120,000 square feet, gross, the dimension of which will be approxi- 
mately 150 feet by 400 feet. The building will be provided with a 
loading dock in the front and rear, will have both road and rail con- 
nections and will contain a freight elevator at each dock. 

Approximately 40,000 square feet of the floor area will be humidity- 

controlled and 8.000 cubic feet of 20° cold storage will be installed. 

In summary, the réquest is for the construction of a humidity- 
controlled electronics storehouse to meet the requirements of the 
forces projected for the end of fiscal year 1952 and to prevent deterio- 
ration of electronic equipment valued at $35 million, and that value 
will go up with the procurement program in the 1952 appropriation 
bill. The present storage is inadequate. It is scattered, is not fire- 
proof, and it results in damage through handling. Nine hundred 
man-days are currently lost each year due to the inadequate facilities. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I see the initial occupancy was on the 23d of Sep- 
tember 1922. It has continued under Navy ownership since that 
time; is that correct? 

Admiral Tuurper. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on this project? 


COST OF RAIL LINE 


Mr. Stxes. How do you explain the cost of the railroad, 550 feet, 
at $11? 

Admiral Jetitey. That is $11 a foot. 
F Mr. Sixes. Is that‘about the standard railroad costs under similar 
conditions? 
+ Admiral JeLtutey. Of course, that is for a short section. Per mile, 
you would get about $100,000 unless you run into swamps or excess 
cuts of rocks. It will probably be more costly because we are building 
a small stretch through a built-up area. Normally a mile runs about 
$20 a foot, and this runs $11 a foot. There is no excavation. The 
ground is all level, and it is just a question of the ballast, ties, and rail. 

Mr. Srkes. So you think this is a realistic estimate? 

Admiral JetLEey. It was made by the people at San Diego. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Your proposed project cost is predicated upon the 
formation of the soil vou have to deal with; is it not? 

Admiral Jetuey. Oh, yes. It was 30 miles at Camp Lejeune, 
and that is pretty swampy coastal area. 

Mr. Riey. Is this railroad all inside the base? 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL STATION, TREASURE ISLAND, SAN FRANcIscOo, CALIF. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, reflected on page C1-9, 
Naval Station, Treasure Island, San Francisco, Calif., where you are 
asking for $5,108,000. 

Admiral Tuurper. Present barracks space at the Naval Station, 
Treasure Island, is inadequate for the expansion required in the 
present emergency. During World War II there were 45,000 per- 
sonnel aboard this activity. Existing barracks capacity is 7,200 as 
compared with a requirement for 8,844 at end of fiscal year 1952. 

This project will provide permanent barracks and messing facilities 
for peacetime use at a permanent naval installation. Existing 
barracks are wartime construction and in poor condition. 

These proposed structures do not replace any existing buildings in 
the area as the present barracks are still required in addition to those 
contemplated by this project. 

The proposed buildings will be constructed on piling and reinforced- 
concrete foundations with reinforced-concrete framing, wails, floors, 
and roofs, providing fireproof-type buildings. 

The barracks buildings will accommodate 1,700 enlisted personnel 
with a mess hall galley capacity of 3,000. 

No land acquisition is necessary. The project will be constructed 
on Government-owned land formerly occupied by buildings destroyed 
by fire. 

In summary, the request covers barracks, mess hall, and galley to 
take care of the expansion required in the present emergency. The 





existing barracks capacity is 7,200 compared with a requirement for 
8,844 at the end of 1952. 

We do not replace any existing buildings. The present barracks 
there are required in addition to those contemplated in this project. 

No land acquisition is necessary. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a permanent station? 

Admiral Tourser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to this item? 


DISPOSITION OF WORLD WAR II BARRACKS 


Mr. Scrivner. You had between 45,000 and 50,000 there during 
World War I1; did you not? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did you do with them? 

Admiral THurrer. Most of the buildings in which they were 
trained have been razed, or destroyed by fire. That was the old 
San Francisco exposition building site. 

Admiral Jetey. One half of them were burned down, and the other 
half were demolished because of their unsafe condition. It was an old 
exposition building converted for housing during the war, built during 
the last 2 or 3 years of the exposition. We kept it going for about 
10 vears, 

NAVAL Sration, ApAK, ALASKA 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up next the first item reflected on page 
35 of volume II, Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, facilities for net depot, 
where you ask for $590,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. There are large quantities of harbor defense 
nets in open storage at Great Sickin for use at Adak and other Pacific 
locations. For their overhaul and out-loading, a pier and sea wal 
are required. 


GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF UTILITIES TO DOCK AREA 


Afloat forces to be supported by Adak require shore-to-ship electric 
power, water, fuel, and sieam service. 

This project provides for the installation of utility services such as 
electric power, fuel, steam, water lines and ocher service facilicies oa 
existing piers, and the construction of a power plant in the water-ron: 
area. This plant is to generate electric and steam services Jor ships 
moored at the piers. There are no facilities, either Army, Air Force, 
Navy or civilian which can provide the needed services. No land 
acquisition is necessary. 

DENTAL CLINIC 


Present dental facilities will not support existing or currently planned 
personnel strength of naval activities at the Naval Station, Adak. 
Existing dental facilities are located in a small wing of the Naval 
Station dispensary in space required by the Medical Department for 
treatment and confinement of patients with infectious or communi- 
‘able diseases. These medical facilities will serve all Armed forces 
and civilian personnel at Adak. 

This project contemplates the erection of a one-story building of 
permanent construction in the hospital area. The building will be 
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approximately 31 feet by 92 feet 6 inches, construction of reinforced 
concrete and strip steel, asbestos roofing, asphalt tile or equal floor 
covering, dry wall interior finish, insulated throughout. 

In summary of the three items at Adak, the first is facilities for a 
net depot, which involves the construction of a net wharf and con- 
struction of a sea wall to protect the buildings from erosion by the 
heavy surf at the beach site where nets are to be prepared for use. 
The second is generation and distribution of utilities to the dock 
area in order to provide such facilities; otherwise we won’t be able 
to carry out the needed services. The third item is fot a dental clinic 
at the same location. 

LAND TRANSFER 


Mr. Sueprarp. I see you have a total acreage of 296,304 Govern- 
ment-owned which is being transferred to the United States Navy for 
Department of the Interior. Is that ‘‘for’’ or “‘from’’? 

Admiral THurser. ‘“‘From.”’ 

\'r. Sikes. What is the purpose of this station that will require 
296,000 acres of land? 

Admiral Jevuey. It is the whole island, Mr. Sikes. 

\'r. Sikes. Is it simply a matter of controlling the entire island for 
security reasons? 

Admiral Jeviey. It is of no other use economically. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What habitation do you have on the island at the 
present time? 

Admiral Jevuey. Other than the naval activities, there is none. 
The Navy, Army, and Air Force combined have 2,000 people. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, there is no civilian habitation in- 
volved there at this time? 

Admiral Jetury. No, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. It is strictly military, whatever it may be? 

Admiral Tourser. It almost might be called a closed area. 


DENTAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. How many units do you proposed to install here? 

Admiral Tuursper. There is the construction of a net wharf and 
sea wall. 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking of the dental clinic. 

Admiral THursBer. The personnel involved is shown on page OS1-1. 
Presently they have a total of 914 there, Navy, and they plan to in- 


crease it to 1,200. 

Mr. Davis. By “units” I mean actual chairs there now. 

Admiral Tourer. I will have to get that for you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Vavis. yy hat is your policy with respect to the ratio of chairs 
to onerating dentists? 

Admiral TuHurper. I will also have to get that for you. 

Mr. avis. Do you have any fixed policy with respect to the 
square feet per chair that vou use? 

Admiral Tuurper. There is one; yes, sir. I will have to get that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Vo vou have a dental witness here? 

Admiral Tuurper. No, sir. We are holding our medical people 
until we get to the medical facilities part of it. 

(Epiror’s Nore.—The matter referred to appears on p. 1055.) 


89249—51— pt. 1——62 
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Mr. Scrivner. If you will compare this to a community of 1,000 
people, I will venture to say there are very few communities in the 
United States with 1,000 people that can support a quarter of a 
million dollar dental clinic, and that is what this amounts to. 

Admiral Jetuey. It will take care of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and any civilian employees. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many will that be? 

Admiral JeLttey. Under 3,000—between 2,000 and 2,500. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should have said so. 

Admiral CLexton. What about the cost of construction up there? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is twice what it is in the United States. 

Admiral CLexton. It runs about double. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it makes an entirely different looking 
picture when you say with the other military and civilians you will 
have between 2,500 and 3,000. All you state here is 1,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is naval. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we do not know what other personnel you have 
unless you tell us. 


NavaL Operating Basr, Martanas ISLANDS 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item, reflected on page OS1-4, 
Naval Operating Base, Marianas Islands, Guam, where you are asking 
for tracks for gantry cranes and also the extension of the water supply 
and utility distribution. The sum requested there is the total of the 
combination of the two requests, $227,700 and $9,229,700, which 
equals $9,457,400. That is the total request for these two items; is 
that correct? 

Admiral THurper. Yes, sir. 


TRACKS FOR GANTRY CRANES 


The present crane track is 350 feet in length. <A total length of 
1,000 feet is required at docks Land M. The gantry crane is to serve 
the double purpose of lifting loads for ship repair and for loading and 
unloading cargo weights, such as mechanized equipment for amphibi- 
ous forces. The quay wall along which this crane is to operate is also 
used for the double purpose of ship repair and as a main supply 
loading and unloading point for cargo ships. With its present length 
of track, the crane can only perform the one function of ship repair 
and then only along the limited berthing length of 350 feet. When 
the new track is installed the gantry crane will replace the two or 
more crawler cranes currently used for unloading heavy weights 
from cargo ships, thus providing greater safety of operations and 
economy of equipment and personnel. 

The project is for construction of approximately 650 feet of track 
or 1,300 feet of rail for operation of 40-ton gantry crane at the repair 
and supply quay wall. Construction will include concrete pile caps, 
reinforced concrete girders to support track, crane rails and asphalt 
concrete paving. 


EXTENSION OF WATER SUPPLY AND UTILITY DISTRIBUTION 


The utilities proposed are essential to replace temporary wartime 
installations, which are inadequate and are nearmg the end of their 
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useful life, and to provide services for authorized and proposed 
permanent facilities, such as ship repair, petroleum storage and 
distribution facilities, naval radio station, hospital, naval supply 
center, ordnance and aviation facilities, barracks and family housing 
units. 

Public Law 653, Eightieth Congress, contains an authorization in 
the amount of $14,150,000 for utility distribution systems, including 
electric transmission, steam generating plant, island water supply 
system, water storage and distribution, sewage and drainage systems, 
and extension of roads for permanent facilities on Guam. All funds 
authorized under Public Law 653 have been appropriated. Public 
Law 564, Eighty-first Congress contains an authorization in the 
amount of $16,200,000 for extension of power generation, transmission 
and distribution system; water supply and distribution system. 
Funds in the amount of $6,970,300 have been appropriated against the 
authorization of Public Law 564. The $9,229,700 requested for ap- 
propriation are funds required to complete utilities authorized under 
Public Law 564, namely, completion of Piti steam electric generating 
plant, construction of electric substations, construction of high- 
voltage transmission lines, completion of Fena Dam for water supply; 
completion of water reservoirs and construction of water supply mains. 

Completion of electric substations at Agana and Orote diesel 
generating plants; completion of Piti steam electric generating plant, 
including installation of mechanical and electrical equipment, screen 
house and 34 kilovolt substations; completion of power line to Fena 
River Dam; completion of 6-inch fuel line from booster station to 
Piti plant; completion of 15 kilovolt tie-line addition in the Harmon- 
Agana area; and construction of 34 kilovolt transmission line from 
Agana to Marbo. 

Completion of Com Mar Reservoir and Adelup Reservoir; con- 
struction of Medical Center Reservoir; completion of water line from 
Apra Heights to Fena Dam; construction of naval hospital main 
water supply line; and completion of Fena River Dam, including 
spillway and stilling pool, diversion tunnel and channel, dam and 
borrow pits, screen house, and pump house. 

Admiral Jettey. In summary, the first of these is a small project of 
$227,700 to construct 650 feet of crane track for the operation of a 
40-ton gantry crane we now have in the ship-repair fac ility at Guam. 

This will perinit more effective use of the present dock space at the 
ship-repair facility. The present track now covers only about 350 feet 

and this will let us cover about 1,000 feet of the dock. 

Mr. Suepparp. This crane is used for the purpose of transporting 
heavy loads from one part of the dock to the other? 

Admiral Jecuey. And taking engines out of ships that might need 
repair or replacement. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the gage on one of those gantries? 

Admiral Jetiey. About 30 feet. 


UTILITY FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you give us more explanation of the water 


supply and _ utility distribution in this project, which is the major 
figure? 





Admiral Jettey. This consists of two projects. One is $3,500,000 
for completion of electric substations at Agana and Orote, completion 
of the Piti steam electric generating plant, completion of the steam 
plant and completion of a 15 kilovolt tie line and a 34 kilovolt trans- 
mission line, plus $5,729,700 for the completion of the water system, 
including completion of the Com Mar and Adelup Reservoirs, con- 
struction of a medical center reservoir, completion of water line from 
Apra Heights (> Fena Dam, including diversion channels and so forth, 
and comple tion of our water lines. With this appropriation of $9.25 
million, it will substantially complete our permanent utility system 
on Guam. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice in your justifications reflected on page 
OS1-—4 the total acreage is 22,601 leased and the Government-owned 
you are going to supply later. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. That shows up later on in connection 
with the procurement of land in the Marianas in the individual 
projects. 

BUILDING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sikes. Are you building for the present strength of the forces 
that are stationed there, or are you building for anticipated expansion 
of forces, or are you | building for civilis ne mplovees or are you building 
for natives? 

Admiral Jeutuey. In the first place, fo Navy provides the opera- 
tion of utilities on Guam—water, power, telephone, and so on. We 
supply electricity, for example, for the Army, Air Force, and the 
civilians. The population on Guam is rather small and it would be 
inequitable to put in two competing power plants. They of course 
will have to pay for power in the established manner. As far as 
capacity is concerned we are putting in the water supply on a mobiliza- 
tion basis. For electricity we are taking care of the peacetime needs 
at very little excess for expansion. On the permanent facilities, such 
as barracks, storehouses, they are computed for peacetime needs, 
with the idea that with wartime we could expand with other facilities, 
but as far as water is concerned, in the event of immediate mobiliza- 
tion it would not be possible to do so with water as rapidly as necessary. 


CHARGES FOR ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. SHepparp. When you bill another service for that character of 
installation, or for the civilian requirements, do you bill them on the 
basis of the cost for kilowatt production, based on the kilowatt cost, 
on an amortization basis, the plant, plus operation? 

Admiral Jettey. We include in the cost of production the overhead 
figure. The formula, as I recall, was prescribed by the Bureau of the 
Budget and provides for an amortization for a very long period of 
years, based on the rate of interest the Treasury pays. 

Mr. SHepparp. But you do bill so much, ineluding cost of produc- 
tion, whether it is to the other services, or the civilians. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; we charge all the traffic will bear. 

Mr. Scrivner. What hospitals are on Guam besides yours? 

Admiral Jettey. The Navy hospital is the only other hospital on 
Guam. There may be other hospitals that have not been demolished 
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or destroyed, but the only hospital for military personnel is the naval 
hospital and the native hospital for civilian personnel. 
Mr. Scrivner. You do have unification of medical services. 
Admiral Jetutry. Yes. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ITEMS 


Mr. Davis. Is there any way in which you can break down for us 
this $9 million as to that part which is for the completion of projects 
now underway and that part which is for projects which stand on their 
own feet? 

Admiral Jetutey. We can, although some of this is for completion 
of projects now under way. For example, this river dam is a 25-year 
project—but I think we can give you the figures. [I think it will run 
about 80 percent for those underway and 20 percent for individual 
projects such as those which you indicate stand on their own feet. We 
can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Davis. I think we ought to have that for the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Construction—Incremental: 
(a) Completion of electric substations at Agana and Orote 
Diesel generating plants; 

Completion of Piti steam electric generating plant, including 
installation of mechanical and electrical equipment, screen 
house and 34-kilovolt substation; 

Completion of power line to Fena River Dam; 

Completion of 6-inch fuel line from booster’station to Piti 
plant; 

Completion of 15-kilovolt tie-line addition in the Harmon- 
Agana area; 

Completion of Com Mar Reservoir and Adelup Reservoir; 

ems y ae of water line from Apra Heights to Fena Dam; 

Completion of Fena River Dam, including spillway and still- 
ing pool, diversion tunnel and channel, dam and borrow 
pits, screen house and pump house. 

Approximately ____ aL. SF, 969; '7 
Construction— New: 
(7) Construction of 34-kilovolt transmission line from Agana to 
Marbo; 
(j) Construction of Medical Center Reservoir; 
(k) Construction of naval hospital main water supply line; 
(1) Construction of voltage and power regulation system for 
transmission lines and power plant. 
Approximately ___- -_- , 320, 000 


Total__ ac c _ 9, 229, 700 


NavaAL Operatine Base, Koprak, ALASKA 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next item, “Naval Operating 
Base, Kodiak, Alaska,” reflected on page OSI-6, where you show a 
large request for that purpose. What is the total amount of all of 
the items? 

Admiral Tuurser. The total of the items is $7,677,800. 

Mr. Suepparp. You will make your presentation, please. 


BULK FUEL DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Admiral Tuurser. The first item is the completion of bulk fuel dis- 
tribution facilities on Government-owned land, $192,000. 
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Heating and insulation of POL lines are required for cold-weather 
operations. A major portion of the naval logistic support for the 
Alaskan area is located in Kodiak. A drop in temperature adversely 
affects the flow rate of product, which becomes viscous at approxi- 
mately 15° Fahrenheit. This project will afford a means for trans- 
ferring product between ship and shore continuously the year-round 
and satisfy the time element for such transfers, which is important in 
peacetime fuel operations and essential under emergency conditions. 

To provide a 12-inch circulating fuel-oil line from the end of the 
marginal pier to the end of the circulating line on shore, including a 
3-inch stream main and 3-inch condensate return main. This installa- 
tion will permit the continuous year-round use of two unloading sta- 
tions and four service connections presently existing on the pier. 

To insulate and enclose the existing fuel oil and stream lines from 
the tank farm steam plant to the booster pump station. This portion 
of the project will reduce the heat loss and maintenance of the fuel oil 
and steam lines between the power plant and booster pump house. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any facilities within the immediate 
locality that might be used for this purpose? 

Admiral TuHurser. No, sir. 


ELECTRONICS BUILDING 


The next item is the ‘Electronics building,” $125,400. 

Pre-Korea, current, and planned military operations require an 
electronics repair and storage building. The existing electronics 
facilities are located in the old contractors administration building, in 
various hangars, and in parts of unrelated shops. Dust and other 


working conditions are unsuited to electronics work. There are no 
available facilities, either Army, Air Force, Navy, or civilian at 
Kodiak which can be utilized in lieu of this project. The proposed 
facility. will be used for repair and overhaul of electronics equipment 
of surface vessels and aircraft and by the district electronics staff 
for experimental work. 

This project contemplates the construction of a permanent fire- 
resistant one-story building for electronic laboratory use and _ will 
include space for a shop, storage, and office. 

Mr. Davis. On what basis do you request an electronics laboratory 
for an isolated spot such as this? 

Admiral Tuurrer. The present electronics facilities are in an old 
contractor building, and various other unrelated shops, and subject 
to dust and other working conditions such as mishandling, that is, 
damage due to handling incident to transfer. The repair and over- 
haul of electronic equipment are scattered. They should be con- 
centrated in a fire-resistant building. 

Mr. Davis. This is essentially a repair shop for electronics 
equipment? 

Admiral Tuurner. For storage and repair, yes. 

Mr. Davis. It is really not a laboratory in the common sense of 
the word. 

Admiral Tuurser. No; it is for storage and repair. 


SYS —_— ~ F wee be eet oe 
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IMPROVEMENTS TO STATION ACCESS ROADS 


The next item is for “Improvement in station access roads,” 
$132,000. 

Present station access road is hazardous to personnel and equip- 
ment as it is partially washed out and slopes off toward the edge of a 
bluff. It is frequently iced and slippery. The road from the town of 
Kodiak to the naval station does not have a paved surface and is 
poorly drained. The road carries a heavy volume of traffic and is 
expensive to maintain. Paving of the road will greatly reduce the 
cost of Navy maintenance of that portion of the road within the 
naval station. There will also be considerable reduction in cost of 
Navy vehicles operating over the road. 

The project is for paving and drainage of that portion of Kodiak 
Road which lies within the naval reservation, a distance of approxi- 
mately 7 miles. The city of Kodiak has agreed to surface that portion 
of the road which lies within the boundaries of the city. The Alaska 
Road Commission has agreed to seek funds through the Department 
of the Interior to pave that portion of the road which lies between the 
city limits of Kodiak and the naval station boundary. 


EXTEND UTILITIES SYSTEMS 


The next item is to “Extend the utility system,”’ $2,582,800. 

The present utility svstem will not adequately support pre-Korea 
present, or planned operations. This project is essential to replace 
existing installations, inadequate to provide power, lighting, steam, 
heating, and water supplv for fire protection. Much of the wartime 
installed underground electric cable has failed from corrosive action 
of the soil and there are frequent outages of electric current for power 
and lighting. 

This project provides for the completion of existing utilities and 
services left ine omplete at the end of World War II and for extensions 
to existing utilities. The project provides for construction of a 200,000 
gallon steel water storage tank, an 800,000 gallon concrete reservoir, 
construction of steel-pipe water-supply line from Buskin Lake and 
looping of existing dead-end water mains. Sewerage structures will 
include extension of outfall sewers and construction of storm sewers 
in the industrial area. Power facilities will include installation of a 
40-kilowatt converter, a. c. to d. ¢., at marginal pier and provision of 
additional street lighting. The project includes replacement of steam 
condensate return lines from the marginal pier to the power plant and 
installation of an auxiliary high pressure steam header in the power 
plant. 

DREDGING WOMANS BAY 


Dredging Womans Bay, $1,425,000. 

Shoal areas in the turning basin plus the present channel controlling 
depth of 26 feet probibit many of the larger vessels from entering or 
leaving Womans Bay except at high tide. Movements within the 
turning basin necessitate considerable backing and maneuvering to 
avoid shoal areas (some 19 feet at minimum low low-water). In the 
i ramp area there are shoal areas which strand seaplanes at 
ow tide. 
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The dredging in the turning basin and the outer channel is to be 
accomplished by hydraulic and dipper dredge. 


HEATING AND AUXILIARY POWER PLANT 


The next item, heating and auxiliary plant, $2,282,000. Con- 
solidation of various facilities such as Air, district headquarters and 
communications in the Kodiak area, for purposes of military efficiency, 
has overloaded the power plant originally erected only for the naval 
air station. The existing power plant is not adequate to provide 
either the steam or electrical power required to meet current demands. 
The situation is becoming more and more critical as additional post- 
war projects are added to this currently overloaded plant. 

This project will provide a combined heating and auxiliary Diesel 
power plant with a building approximately 6,800 square feet in plan. 
The heating plant will consist of two 30,000 pounds per hour boilers 
with provision for later installation of a third boiler. The auxiliary 
power will consist of two 600 kilowatt Diesel generating units with 
provision for later installation of a third generating unit. 

The land upon which the proposed power and heating plant is to 
be located is within the Kodiak Naval Reservation. 


BARRACKS 


For barracks, 300, at $800,000. Current increases in station activi- 
ties and consolidation of various facilities such as Air, district head- 
quarters and communications in the Kodiak area, for purposes of mili- 
tary efficiency, has resulted in considerable increase ia the enlisted 
population of the naval station. This has badly overcrowded the 
enlisted barracks and enlisted men are living under conditions of un- 
warranted discomfort and overcrowding. 

This project provides for the construction of BuDocks standard 
barracks, two stories in height, including collateral. 

The land required is within the United States naval reservation. 


LAUNDRY EXTENSION 


The purpose of this next project is to increase the capacity of the 
present laundry and dry-cleaning plant to a size required for current 
station population. The present plant has been in operation since 
July 11, 1941, and for 3 vears thereafter was operated on a continuous 
24-hour schedule. The resultant wear of all equipment up to the pres- 
ent time is such that it is now impossible to meet the present day-to- 
day load and the equipment has proven to be beyond economical re- 
pair. The dry-cleaning section has been housed in a temporary lean-to 
addition to the laundry building. This addition is of wood frame and 
homesote sheathing and presents a potential fire hazard to the perma- 
nent laundry building. 

This project proposes the construction of an addition to the existing 
laundry building. This addition will be concrete and steel. This will 
make the total laundry and dry-cleaning floor area 9,600 square feet. 
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NAVAL OrpNANCE Faciniry, OKINAWA 


Mr. SHerparp. Naval ordnance facility, Okinawa, reflected on 
page OS1-—14. You will present your justification, please. 

Admiral Tuurser. The request is for $55,000, for mine and net 
storage building. 

Current and planned military operations require mine and net 
storage buildings. This project is required to provide typhoon- 
resistant inert storage buildings for ordnance equipment needed to 
meet expanded activity at this station. 

This project involves the construction of two modified Butler-type 
temporary buildings reinforced to resist typhoons. 

No real-estate acquisition is required for this project. 


NAVAL STatTion, SANGLEY Point, Puttieppine ISLANDS 


Mr. SuHepparp. Will you proceed to the next item, “Naval station, 
Sangley Point, Philippines’’? 

Admiral Tuurser. Cold-storage building, Sangley Point, $498,300. 

Adequate cold-storage facilities are required for military personnel 
at this station. 

There is no cold-storage building now available for use on the 
station. The present refrigeration consists of advanced-base-type 
150-cubic-foot and 675-cubic-foot reefer units of which there are 23 
of the former and 44 of the latter. 

The existing refrigerated storage space is not only inadequate in 
size but of a temporary nature. The units have been in operation 
for several years and noWgrequire extensive repairs. Continuous 
breakdown of units and emergency repairs require excessive main- 
tenance-fund .expenditure as well ‘as frequent shifting of foods to 
prevent spoilage due to breakdown. The tropical climate has corroded 
the boxes and their operating mechanisms, the electrical motors and 
Wiring require frequent rewinding and repair, and compressor units 
are almost bevond repair. By improvising and continuous attention, 
the units have been kept operating far beyond their expected life and 
‘annot continue to do so much longer. 

The scattered location of the units make them inefficient to use 
and a difficult securitv problem. 

Since all refrigerated products used on the station must be obtained 
from the United States and the scheduled reefer ships are most 
limited, it is essential that adequate space be provided for storing : 
greater quantity of products than must be stored for a similar number 
of personnel in the States. 

This project proposes the construction of a permanent cold-storage 
plant approximately 6,972 square feet including ice-making machinery. 

The building will be of reinforced concrete with floor at truck- 
loading height. Machinery room and ice-making plant will be housed 
within the building. 


NECESSITY FOR EXPANSION 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this for the expansion of Sangley Point? 
Admiral Tourser. We will have to provide support for the regular 
operation for administrative traffic of patrol squadrons. 
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M. Scrivner. What are you doing there that you cannot do at 
Subic Bay? 

Admiral Tuurper. May I say this off the record? 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Just how necessary 1s this cold-storage building? 
Can you not use some supplemental or other storage unit? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is what we have had—the advance-base 
type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Tuurser. It is costly to maintain, with breakdown and 
spoilage. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the unit cost? 

Admiral Tuurser. I will have to get it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not cost this much? 

Admiral Tourser. It runs about the same cycle, but it is not 
fitted for long-range planning. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but there are so many other things to be 
considered here besides just the mere need and desirability that I 
would appreciate very much if the Navy could find something else 
more nearly in line with emergency at considerable less expense than 
this. 

Admiral JeLttey. We will have to furnish that for the record. 

(Epiror’s nore.—The information requested appears on p. 1057.) 


NavaL Sration, Susic Bay, Pxiwiepprine IsLtANps 


Mr. SHepparp. Will you pick up the next item, Subic Bay, re- 
flected on page OS1—17, in which you aremaking a request for several 


items, the first of which is for a dispensary of 20 beds, $991,000. 
DISPENSARY 


Admiral Tuurser. Dispensary, $991,300. 

Pre-Korea, current, and planned military operations require medical 
facilities at Subic. The present dispensary, consisting of seven 
standard Quonset huts and two prewar concrete structures, arranged 
to form a dispensary compound, is entirely inadequate in respect to 
the arrangement of the various components and the space allocated 
to each for pre-Korea, present, or planned personnel allocations. 
Offices are small and do not afford space for an examining room nor 
for the administrative assistant to the medical officer. The space 
available for surgery, dependents’ clinic, wards, and X-ray department 
is inadequate in size and lay-out. There is no adequate available 
space for a basal metabolism and electrocardiographic room, a 
MCOD’s bedroom, a nurses’ office and rest room, nor for a urological 
examination room. 

Medical services rendered for fiscal vear 1950 for military personnel, 
civil employees, dependents, and civilians include 20,512 treatments, 
11,563 laboratory examinations, and 5,000 X-rays. 

Due to the deterioration, the high maintenance cost (over 15 percent 
replacement cost per year) required to maintain the existing over-aged 
structures has become prohibitive. 

This project contemplates the construction of a reinforced concrete 
fireproof building housing all the necessary medical and dental 
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facilities for this station. The building will be H-shaped in plan 
with an approximate floor area of 25,000 square feet. The building 
will be of two-story construction for the main wing, the balance being 
of one-story construction. Facilities included are a complete dental 
clinic, out-patient department, surgical department, 16-bed ward and 
4-bed isolation ward, storeroom, and solarium, 


ALAVA DOCK 


Admiral THurser. For Alava dock, $1,617,000. 

Principal repair, supply, fleet services dock at Subic requires com- 
plete rebuilding. The existing Alava dock (wharf) is of timber con- 
struction, built long before World War II and is now in such a deteri- 
orated condition that its structural stability is seriously impaired and 
maintenance costs are prohibitive. A dock is necessary to fulfill the 
mission of the station. 

It is proposed to remove the present structure and rebuild with 
concrete construction. The dock is of the marginal type, approxi- 
mately 1,780 feet long by 50 feet wide, with approaches to the shore. 
A 40-ton gantry crane is also included. A wrecked Japanese ship 
adjacent to the dock will be removed. 


REFRIGERATED STOREHOUSE 


Adequate cold-storage facilities are required for military personnel 
at this station. There is no cold-storage building now available for 
use on the station. The present refrigeration consists of advanced 
base type 150 cubic feet and 675 cubic feet reefer units of which there 
are 23 of the former and 44 of the latter. Naval station, Subic, 
performs supply and storage functions for other naval activities in 
the Philippines. 

The existing refrigerated storage space is not only inadequate in 
size but of a temporary nature. The units have been in operation 
for several years and now require extensive repairs. Continuous 
breakdown of units and emergency repairs require excessive Main- 
tenance fund expenditure as well as frequent shifting of foods to 
prevent spoilage due to breakdown. The tropical climate has 
corroded the boxes and their operating mechanisms, the electrical 
motors and wiring require frequent rewinding and repair, and com- 
pressor units are almost beyond repair. By improvising and con- 
tinuous attention, the units have been kept operating far beyond 
their expected life and cannot continue to do so much longer. 

The scattered location of the units make them inefficient to use 
and a difficult security problem. 

Since all refrigerated products used on the station must be obtained 
from the United States and the scheduled reefer ships are most limited, 
it is essential that adequate space be provided for storing a greater 
quantity of products than must be stored for a similar number of 
personnel in the States. 

This project proposes the construction of a permanent cold-storage 
plant approximately 6,972 square feet including ice making machinery. 

The building will be of reinforced concrete with floor at truck 


loading height. Machinery room and ice-making plant will be housed 
with the building. 
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FENCING AND LIGHTING FOR SECURITY 


Fencing is required for the control of pilferers and for military secu- 
rity. Accessibility into the station results in unnecessary losses of 
Government property and risk to military security. 

This project contemplates the installation of a 7-foot galvanized 
chain link type fence with three strands of barbed wire overhanging 
the outboard side of the fence and security lighting. 


FILTRATION PLANT AND WATER SYSTEM 


New fresh water system is required for protection of health of 
personnel. The fresh water supply and treatment system is in a 
critical and unhealthy condition. The present temporary advanced 
base type equipment was not intended nor designed for continuous 
use over an extended period of time and is now disintegrating at an 
accelerated rate. 

The existing water supply for this station is dependent at the present 
time upon a single 10-inch cast iron water line which was laid around 
1908 and has been repaired with nearly all types of pipeline materials 
and is a major source of continued high cost maintenance (over 15 
percent of replacement cost per year). 

The plant recommended and contemplated under this project will 
provide one completely modern adequate water-treatment plant and 
facilities with adequate storage. 


_ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


New administration building is required for pre-Korea, current, and 
planned operations. Operations in this area require a central admin- 
istration and operations building. At present the administrative 
functions of the station are carried on in several widely separated ad- 
vanced base type Quonset huts. These buildings were satisfactory 
under wartime operating conditions but were not intended for con- 
tinued use over an extended period of time. Deterioration of. the 
buildings has progressed to the point where it is frequently impossible 
to keep office workers dry during the rainy season. 

The project proposes to construct a two-story fireproof reinforced 
concrete administration building. The building is designed with two 
wings housing the administration office, telephone exchange, post 
office, coding room, court-martial room, conference room, and the 
offices for the commanding officer, executive officer, legal officer, 
communication officer, port director, and personnel officer. 


DRAINAGE AND RESURFACING OF STREETS 


New drainage and road resurfacing are required to obviate present 
hazardous and unhealthy conditions. The present road drainage 
system consists of open concrete drains or earth ditches paralleling 
each side of the road. These open drains present a serious hazard to 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. The present road surfaces are 
mainly of a clay material sparsely mixed with very course river-run 
gravel and small boulders. 

The present concrete drains require constant maintenance to keep 
them clean of trash and debris. Because of their slight grade, water 
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stagnates in them thereby presenting breeding pools for mosquitoes. 
The earth ditches aggravate the erosion problem due to the extremely 
heavy tropical downpours during the rainy season. These ditches 
provide very little run-off control and permit areas of lower elevation 
than the streets to become and remain inundated until the water is 
slowly carried off by seepage. During the rainy season there are 
mudholes, washes, and standing water on the roads throughout the 
station. Normal operations are hampered due to the poor condition 
of the roads. During the dry season, the problem of dusty roads 
becomes serious and requires continuous sprinkling of the road sur- 
faces. 

It is proposed to surface these roads with a 6-inch reinforced con- 
crete pavement. Coincident with the resurfacing of the streets, curbs, 
and gutters would be built and vitrified clay pipe culverts for ade- 
quate drainage installed. These steps will alleviate the drainage, 
ditch erosion, and road-surfacing problems. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far is Subic Bay from Manila? 

Admiral Tuurrer. About 60 miles by air, west. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the access, by land? 

Admiral THurser. Road only. 

Mr. Scrivner. About how many do you have there; about a 
thousand? 

Admiral Tuourser. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSTRUCTION COST 


Mr. Davis. | am wondering about the square foot cost of construc- 
tion reflected in your figures as compared to the cost given by the 
two other armed services. Do you include more than just the bare 
building in these figures; is that the difference? 

Admiral Tuourser. That is the main difference. Ours is the com- 
plete package. 

Mr. Davis. It is my recollection that in the case of a dispensary, 
for instance, the figures they gave were around $18.2 per square foot, 
and I notice this runs just about twice, and I wondered what was 
included. 

Admiral Jetuey. These are over-all figures; they are increased by 
the percentage cost based on experience at various overseas points. 
We get toge ther with the Army on that, using their experience and out 
experience and agree upon figures for each location. But in addition 
our projects cover all the costs. When we are building a dispensary 
we include the cost of the X-ray equipment and alll other things. 
That is the result of a directive given by the Naval Appropriation 
Subcommittee, | believe, in 1941 or 1942. 

Mr. SHAPPARD. 1942. 


Fieer Activiry, Yokosuka, JAPAN 


Mr. Suepparp. Very well. We will pick up the next item, “Fleet 
activity, Yokosuka, Japan,” in which you are making a request for 
two items—dredging and extension of quay wall, and marginal wharf. 
What is the total amount? 

Admiral Tuurser. The total figure is $2,557,500. 
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DREDGING AND EXTENSION OF QUAY WALL AT FORRESTAL CAUSEWAY 


Present dockside space is inadequate for present and planned opera- 
tions. The project is essential to provide additional ship repair 
berths, which are now critically short and limit the capacity of the 
ship-repair facility to do work. Extension of Forrestal Causeway 
500 feet will provide an additional repair berth. The quay wall 
extension will also provide additional alongside berthing space for 
cargo ships, when not in use for ship repair. 

The project provides for construction of a reinforced concrete 
quay wall as an extension to Forrestal Causeway and includes dredging 
and installation of utilities. 


MARGINAL WHARF ALONG SHERMAN SEA WALL 


Present dockside space is inadequate for present and planned 
operations. The naval base at United States fleet activities is pri- 
marily designed for ship construction and repair. Consequently, 
there are no piers, wharves, or other waterfront facilities particularly 
designed or suited for cargo handling. ‘The proposed construction of 
the 1,500-foot marginal wharf will permit berthing of three ships 
simultaneously. Suitable cargo handling wharfage is critically 
needed to support the Korean operation. 

This project provides for construction of a marginal wharf along 
Sherman sea wall of steel sheet pile construction with tie rods and 
anchorage. The project includes placing backfill behind the sheet 
pile, paving an area 80 feet back of the sheet piling with reinforced 
concrete, installation of utilities and dredging in front of the quay 
wall. The project also includes construction of a cargo transit shed, 
100 by 300 feet, of steel frame and corrugated metal siding and roof. 

Mr. Suepparp. Tell us why you want the money requested here? 

Admiral THurser. The extension of the causeway by 500 feet will 
provide an additional repair berth, which is necessary in that area at 
this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in pretty good shape. I have been down 
there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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AVIATION FAcILiries 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, LOGISTICS 

REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CHIE, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

REAR ADM. T. S. COMBS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. B. E. MOORE, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT PROGRAM AND 
BUDGET, OFFICE OF CHIE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. P. H. HARRINGTON, COMMANDING OFFICER, NAVAL AIR 
ROCKET TEST STATION 

CAPT. P. L. COFFIN, NAVAL AUXILIARY AIR STATION, MIRAMAR, 
CALIF. 

CAPT. P. W. WATSON, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT DIVI- 
SION, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. E. W. CONDRA, JR., DIRECTOR, POWER PLANTS DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. W. T. HINES, COMMANDING OFFICER, NAVAL AIR TURBINE 
TEST STATION, TRENTON, N. J. 

COMMANDER R. L. MANN, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, NAVAL AIR 
STATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

COMMANDER BR. F. DUELFER, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, NAVAL AIR 
STATION, LAKEHURST, N. J. 

COMMANDER L. M. DAVIS, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, NAVAL AIR 
STATION, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

COMMANDER F. E. GIESEN, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, NAVAL 
AUXILIARY AIR STATION, MIRAMAR, CALIF. 

COMMANDER H. F. THRAPP, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, NAVAL AIR 
STATION, MOFFETT FIELD, CALIF. 
COMMANDER A. H. HANSON, STAFF, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, 
NAVAL AIR RESERVE TRAINING COMMAND, GLENVIEW, ILL. 
COMMANDER BR. F. ARMKNECHT, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, COM- 
MANDER, NAVAL AIR BASES, FIRST NAVAL DISTRICT 

COMMANDER J. P. PLICHTA, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, NAVAL AIR 
STATION, WHIDBEY ISLAND, WASH. 

LT. R. J. FARLEY, PUBLIC WORKS OFFICER, NAVAL AIR FACILITY, 
LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZ. 

M. R. HANABURY, HEAD, PROJECT SCHEDULING SECTION, AIR 
STATION BRANCH, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will go back now to volume 1, ‘Naval Air 
facilities,’’ wherein you are making a request for a considerable num- 
ber of items. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Tuurser. Mr. Sheppard, I have a general statement that 
perhaps will give a broader picture of the whole aviation program, and 
will take me probably 15 minutes to give, but I think it would explain 
the background of details perhaps a little more completely. 

The naval aviation portion of the Navy’s fiscal-year-1952 public- 
works program is 357.1 million dollars, or 39.6 percent of the total. 
It is broken down as follows: 


















Millions of 


Ailars | Percentage 





Continental } 


Fleet support . , A TT I 175.5 60.5 
Research and developme nt. ae pavigigioed 27.1 9.3 
Training in ‘ } 44.4 15.3 
Reserve training _ ‘ Eiee 20.8 7.2 
Miscellaneous ‘ ‘ ; : ae 22.4 7.7 


Total continental A ‘ ‘ wh ¥e 
Overseas bee kot) és ‘ ‘ 66.9 


This next chart [pointing] shows the breakdown of funds into 
various functional components as follows: 





Millions of Percentage 
dollars of total 


Airfield pavement and associated facilities nf 102. 2 28.6 
Personnel facilities ‘ 52.2 14.6 
Operational facilities : 65. 4 18.3 
Supply facilities anceps ASS 31.6 8.8 
Overhaul facilities ‘ ' 33.8 9.5 
Utilities, roads, and services facilities cand 24.5 | 6.9 
Research and development facilities Se 17.6 4.9 
Public-works facilities : 15.0 4.2 
Miscellaneous facilities _ - ; : 6.2 1,7 
Fuel-storage and distribution facilities 7.7 2.2 
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Administration buildings facilities 


Total ; Sound ithe 7 po Be 





The ‘‘Miscellaneous” block on this chart and on the preceding one 
represents construction items which do not fall within the other 
categories lists. It includes lighter-than-air and helicopter items, and 
ialaieee and advanced-base gear facilities. It also covers items for 
the special naval air fac ‘ilities at Annapolis and at Litchfield Park, 
Ariz., and such other details as brigs, gatehouses, photo laboratories, 
erosion and mosquito control, incinerators and site preparations. 
During the period of 1945 to 1950, our combatant forces were 
steadily reduced. Expenditures of funds were correspondingly cur- 
tailed, and a general retrenchment existed. On the other hand, the 
performance of aircraft made rapid advances. Jet fighters were 
developed to replace propeller-driven fighters; the antisubmarine war- 
fare capabilities of our carrier and long-range aircraft were improved. 
The introduction, in ever-increasing numbers, of jet fighters into 
our combatant squadrons has had a pronounced impact on naval 
aviation. 


COMPARISON OF JET- AND PROPELLER-DRIVEN REQUIREMENTS 


To illustrate this impact, I invite your attention to this chart 
(chart No. 9) which shows the contrasting characteristics and airfield 
requirements of a standard World War II aircraft with the modern 
jet fighter. The F6F or Grumman Helleat was a sfandard Navy 
fighter of World War Il. This aircraft had a maximum gross weight 
of some 12,500 pounds. Its tires were large and required an air 
pressure of only 95 pounds per square inch. It cost about $80,000. 
It had a landing speed of about 100 miles per hour. The glide angle 
or the angle at which it approached the ground for a landing, was 
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approximately 20 degrees. It could operate safely from a runway of 
5,000 feet. 

A modern jet fighter, such as the F7U, the Vought Cutlass, presents 
a radically different picture. This aircraft has a maximum gross 
weight of about 27,188 pounds. Because of extremely thin wings into 
which its wheels must be retracted, it must have small tires with a high 
air pressure—approximately 175 pounds per square inch. It costs 
about $960,000. It has a landing speed of about 150 miles per hour. 
It makes a long, flat approach in landing, with a glide angle of about 
10 degrees. It requires a runway of 8,000 feet for safe operation 
under all conditions. 

The depth requirements of runways for the two types of fighters are 
shown on the lower right-hand corner of the chart. 

In brief, jet aircraft require long runways with long clear approaches. 
The runways must be strong evough to withstand the impact of 
small hard tires supporting heavy loads. Because of jet blast, 
parking areas must be larger. Both parking spaces and taxiways 
must be of heavy duty types. Due to high fuel-consumption rates, 
fuel-storage facilities must be expanded and high-speed refueling 
systems installed. This high rate of fuel consumption accentuates 
the need for improved navigational aids and tower-control equipment 
to prevent fuel exhaustion of the airborne aircraft. 


EFFECT OF JETS ON ASPHALT RUNWAY 


Mr. Suepparp. In the right-hand corner, black top, indicated at 
2 or 3—-what is the depth? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is a total depth here—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the depth now as compared with the one 
at the extreme left? 

Admiral Jetitey. This No. 2, the 8-inch depth, would be about the 
average. 

It runs up as high as 15 inches or may go up to 24 inches as the 
maximum. This is the black top asphaltic concrete, 7 to 10 inches, 
with a 10-inch base. 

Mr. Suepparp. How is the black top standing up? 

Admiral Jetitey. The standard practice is to have the first 500 or 
thousand feet of concrete covering the area at each end of the runway 
where the plane takes off. 

Mr. Suepparp. To take the blast? 

Admiral Jettey. To take the hot blast and the thrust. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that, the testimony given by the 
Air Force as a result of their experiments indicates they expect no 
great difficulty with the black top from jets. 

Admiral Jetitey. I have not heard of that. Our experience has 
been that the pilots taking off have experienced that the heat and 
blast would melt the top and the blast would blow the gravel out, and 
I had not heard that they had overcome it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I also notice, sitting on this side of the table—and I 
think my memory is correct—that the Air Force made the statement 
that they had not experienced any great difficulty along that line. 

Admiral Jetuey. One other difficulty was that in revving up the 
motors, quite often a gallon or more of gasoline or oil is lost, which 
has also a bad effect on the asphalt. 


89249—51—pt. 1——63 
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MASTER-JET COMPLEX 


Admiral THurser. We plan to develop six master-jet Navy com- 
plexes [shown in red symbols on this chart] near the existing continental 
seaport air stations [shown by stars on the chart] at Quonset Point, 
Norfolk, Jacksonville, San Diego, Alameda, and Seattle. Similar 
complexes are also planned for the Marine Corps at Cherry Point and 
El Toro [shown in red on the chart]. Each complex will comprise a 
seaport air station, a master-jet field, and two auxiliary landing fields. 
The Marine Corps complexes will be served by nearby naval seaport 
air stations. As an example of a master-jet complex, take the San 
Francisco Bay area. The Naval Air Station, Alameda, is a seaport 
industrial station; the Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, 27 miles to the 
south, is the master-jet field; and Crows Landing, Calif., and Fallon, 
Nev., are the two auxiliary landing fields. 

At each seaport air station, we will have one 8,000-foot runway for 
access to the station by jet aircraft. The overhaul and repair facilities 
at these sites will be modernized and expanded as necessary to meet 
new requirements. These stations will continue to be major logistic 
bases where supply, transport, shipping, carrier loading and berthing, 
aircraft overhaul and repair, and seaplane operations are accom- 
plished. Station flight operations will be limited largely to conven- 
tional propeller-driven planes, and jet planes flown in for embarkation 
or overhaul and repair. Various fleet staffs and commands will be 
based, when ashore, at these stations. 

Again, let us note on our chart the locations of master-jet fields. 
These are existing, active, naval air installations. They will have dual 
8,000-foot runways and other facilities to permit operations of the 
equivalent of four carrier air groups. Personnel and messing accommo- 
dations must also be provided at these sites, but other logistic support 
will largely be furnished by the seaport air station. 


BASIC PLAN FOR MASTER-JET FIELD 


This next chart (chart No. 11) shows details of a typical master-jet 
field. Notice the dual 8,000-foot runways which allow simultanéous 
landings and take-offs. Taxiways and parking spaces facilitate 
operations. The land use has been planned so that runways can be 
extended. The personnel capacity can be increased as needed. The 
facilities to be provided include hangars, line-maintenance facilities, 
training buildings, storage for fuel, explosives and spare parts, a public 
works department, and necessary housekeeping facilities. 

Because of certain factors, such as terrain and weather, there will be 
some variations from this typical plan. For example, in view of the 
prevailing winds, Moffett Field will have only a single set of dual 
runways. 

Mr. SHepparpD. How far have you projected the master plan? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is it. 


PLAN FACILITATES FUTURE EXPANSION 


Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, this is the plan, and you are not 
going to have to come in here next year and start moving for further 
expansion for jet operation? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct, sir. 
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Admiral Comss. We will have this master jet field, and we will 
have the longer runways, and we will have the land at the end, which 
will be available in the event we require further extension. 

fs Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you can modify the fields by the 
use of the same application of the master plan on new installations? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. Through our existing field. 

Mr. SHepparp. To the existing field. 

Admiral JeELLEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under this modified proposal, so far as the master 
plan is concerned, it will enable you to provide the necessary facilities 
insofar as runways and buildings are concerned. 

Admiral Taurser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you continue with your statement? 


OVERHAUL AND REPAIR NEEDS 





Admiral THurser. The new model aircraft have, as noted pre- 
viously, made our aircraft overhaul and repair establishments inade- 
quate. These aircraft have a greatly increased structural weight and 
require a very smooth exterior finish. Jet engines have a short life 
between overhauls and are completely dissimilar to the reciprocating 
engine. ‘There is an increased use and complexity in electronic 
equipment. In addition to jet planes, the helicopter also has intro- 
duced new overhaul and repair requirements. These requirements 
for jet aircraft and helicopters cannot be met without changes, im- 
provements, and some expansion of our industrial establishment. 










NOISE BAFFLES IN ENGINE 





TEST CELLS 


























Mr. SHEPPARD. With relation to the overhaul and repair needs, 
what is the situation with respect to the new type tests for considering 
the overtones in your tests? 

Admiral Comps. In these new tests cell we have baffles to reduce 
the noise. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are coming along? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jevuey. We have had funds for these test cells in two or 
three locations. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are any of them completed to the degree that your 
tests are sufficient? 

Admiral Jettey. They have modification of some engines with the 
same thing 
Mr. SHepparp. That is all a part of your master plan? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. Your tests have been on the reciprocal-type of 





engine? 
Admiral Comps. The test was on the jet engines. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. On the jet? i 


Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHepparp. Did I understand you to say you have a master test { 
at Norfolk? 4 
Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. So you have the pattern of it in existence. 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SuHepparp. Very well, Admiral, you may proceed. 


THE NAVAL AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


Admiral Tuurser. Air-station development in the Naval Air Train- 
ing Command is concentrated, in general, in the Corpus Christi and 
Pensacola areas. In the Corpus Christi area, where our advanced 
flight training facilities are located, Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Kingsville, is being expanded to support the jet pilot advanced train- 
ing program, and Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, is being 
reactivated to provide an auxiliary landing field for planes operating 
out of Kingsville. In the Pensacola area, where our basie flight train- 
ing facilities are located, funds are being requested to continue devel- 
opment at Fort Barrancas, to expand the industrial and logistic sup- 
porting facilities at Pensacola, and to undertake minor construction 
at Whiting and Saufley outlying fields to support the basic training 
program. 

Expansion of technical training facilities at the Naval Air Technical 
Training Center, Memphis, and the development of CIC training 
facilities at Glynco, Ga., constitute the only training developments 
outside of the Corpus Christi and Pensacola areas. 


RESERVE NAVAL AIR STATIONS 


You are fully aware, I am sure, of the importance of the Navy and 
Marine Corps Air Reserve program. The present expansion of our 
naval aviation personnel strength has been accomplished almost 
entirely by ordering Reserve squadrons to active military service. I 
can say categorically that without our excellent Naval Air Reserve 
program, it would have been impossible for the Navy and therMarine 
Corps to have met combat commitments in Korea and still be pre- 
pared to meet tother world-wide demands. 

The Korean hostilities, however, emphasized one known defect in 
the Reserve program—failure to equip the Reserve squadrons with 
aircraft if the type currently being operated in the fleet. Our air- 
craft procurement program, in the 1952 appropriations bill, includes 
funds for some 864 modern aircraft for the Reserve squadrons, which 
will meet 40 percent of the total requirements. 

With the introduction of these jets and modern patrol aircraft into 
the Reserve program, adequate shore supporting facilities are 
required. Fiscal year 1951 public works appropriations provided 
funds to start adapting Reserve air stations to present requirements. 
I refer you to this chart [indicating]. The stars indicate stations at 
which we are making improvements in facilities as a result of appro- 
priations obtained in fiscal year 1951. The triangles indicate stations 
for which we are asking fiscal year 1952 appropriations to cover run- 
way extension, taxiways, navigational aids, and additional aircraft 
parking areas and fuel storage. The yellow symbols indicate stations 
at which we are not requesting further development in 1952. 


NAVAL AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 


The keystone of progress in the naval development of new types of 
aircraft and associated equipment is in our research and development 
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stations. Naval aviation has seven such stations. Each station 
does a different and specialized job, and each fulfills a specific need. 
The research and development projects requested represent require- 
ments which cannot be met by private industry. These projects 
have been coordinated within the Department of Defense to insure 
that the work is not duplicated. Appropriations are requested for 
additional construction at five of these stations, namely: Naval Air 
Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif.; Naval Air Material Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, Md.; 
Naval Aeronautical Turbine Laboratory, Trenton, N. J.; and aero- 
nautical facilities at the David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md, 


OVERSEAS BASES 


Our requirements for overseas bases stem largely from the Navy's 
assigned mission to maintain control of the sea. Our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force deployed overseas will become impotent almost imme- 
tiately unless needed supplies of aviation gasoline, military equip- 
ment, and replacement troops are provided rapidly and without 
interruption. Whether our fighting forces are operating in Europe, 
Africa, the Far East, or in the Middle East, it is a matter of primary 
importance that their supply lines remain intact. 

The overseas aviation bases now available to support the Navy’s 
assigned mission are inadequate. The Department of Defense has 
approved the Navy’s recommendations to obtain base rights at addi- 
tional bases for the construction of facilities, and for the deployment 
of forces prior to D-day. In planning these additional bases, close 
coordination has been effected with the Air Force to prevent duplica- 
tion. Where feasible, use of existing facilities and/or joint use of 
facilities is planned. 

The additional overseas naval aviation bases proposed for construc- 
tion are the minimum required at this time to attain a satisfactory 
degree of war readiness as demanded by existing conditions. 

I should like to discuss certain of these projects off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Nava Air Station, ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


Mr. SHepparp. The first item is the naval air station at Alameda, 
Calif., page C2—1-1, in which you are requesting $9,328,400. 

Admiral Tourper. Naval Air Station, Alameda, is a major seaport 
industrial station. The mission of Alameda includes an overhaul and 
repair department which is a specialized activity for the overhaul and 
repair of jet and reciprocating engine aircraft. Alameda is also an 
outfitting center for aircraft carriers operating in the Pacific Fleet. 

During the period following World War I] practically no funds were 
appropriated for public works construction to correct the many defi- 
ciencies which have become apparent during the recent transition to 
jet and heavier aircraft types. The facilities proposed herein will 
modernize Alameda and permit that station to carry out its assigned 
mission effectively. 

In order to correct the deficiencies which have become apparent, 
the following construction is proposed: 

(1) Airfield pavement: Extension of one runway to 8,000 feet, with 
associated taxiways (second increment). 
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(2) Supply department space: An urgent need exists for additional 
storage space. The deficiency in space is now estimated to be 751,000 
square feet. A large quantity of supplies must be kept on hand at 
all times in order that all of the needs of the aircraft carriers operat- 
ing in the Pacific Ocean area, and supplied by the Naval Air Station, 
Alameda, may be met. It is also necessary that these supplies be 
stowed properly to permit easy access to them, so that receipts and 
deliveries may be made expeditiously. Supply space was formerly 
used at the Naval Supply Annex, Stockton. This arrangement proved 
to be extremely unsatisfactory over a 2-vear trial period because of 
the excessive amount of rehandling involved, greatly increasing the 
cost of operating the supply department, and resulting in unaccept- 
able delays in delivery of goods. Use of the space at Stockton was 
therefore terminated. Five hundred thousand square feet of space 
has been used at the Army’s Pacific Overseas Air Matériel Depot, 
San Francisco, adjacent to the Naval Air Station, Alameda. The 
Army has recently terminated the Navy's permit to use that space, 
as the Army needs the space itself, and thus the storage problem at 
Alameda has been rendered more acute. No commercial storage space 
is available in the San Francisco area for lease to the Navy. 

(3) Seaplane ramp (1): The introduction of the JRM-type sea- 
plane into the fleet several years ago demonstrated the inadequacies 
of existing seaplane ramp facilities at the seaport air stations. The 
depth of water at, and the length and strength of existing ramps are 
not adequate for the operation of P5Y aircraft (gross weight with 
carriage 190,000 pounds). In order to provide adequate beaching 
facilities, it is proposed to construct one seaplane ramp capable of 
accommodating the largest type Navy seaplanes. 

(4) Utilities: The increased facilities proposed in this program 
will require additions to the utilities systems of the station, extending 
them and increasing their capacities. 

(5) Jet fuel storage: It is proposed to construct jet fuel storage 
facilities and a modern fuel-distribution system to provide support 
for jet aircraft operations at Alameda. A large portion of this require- 
ment will be for jet aircraft staging through the Naval Air Station, 
Alameda, and preparatory to going aboard aircraft carriers, for jet 
aircraft overhauled at the Naval Air Station, Alameda, during their 
past-overhau! flight testing, and for their preparation for delivery. 

(6) Aircraft finishing hangar: Naval aircraft are spray-coated 
with organic finishing materials primarily as a protection against 
corrosion. In addition, recent carefully controlled flight tests have 
indicated that an increase of from 2 to 5 percent in speed, or a corre- 
sponding increase in range with a constant power setting, may be 
expected from airplanes at high speeds when the surfaces are properly 
painted. 

The increasing use of magnesium and the newer aluminum alloys 
makes the use of paint for protection more necessary than heretofore. 
Magnesium cannot be used unless painted and the new high-strength 
aluminum alloys are much more susceptible to deterioration than if 
not painted. Facilities must provide space and equipment for the 
removal of all grease and dirt from airplane surfaces for the applica- 
tion of primer and finish coats, for baking those coatings, for the 
application of insignia and for final inspection. After the metal air- 
frame surfaces are prepared for the’ application of surface finishes, 
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they cannot be moved from one building to another. Incoming air 
must be heated and filtered and exhaust air must be washed to remove 
solids. ‘The volume of air supplied and exhausted must be sufficient 
to prevent explosive concentrations and the velocity must be suffi- 
ciently high to insure the flow of all overspray to the exhaust points. 
The finishing materials used on aircraft are lacquers and enamels com- 
parable to those used in the automotive industry. The solvents are 
extremely volatile and flammable, thus requiring the air supply and 
exhaust equipment for their immediate removal. The enamels must 
be baked, and the lacquers should be oven-dried to speed up produc- 
tion. This project provides for the construction of one finishing 
hangar for CV-type aircraft at NAS, Alameda. 

(7) Completion of turboprop test cells: This project is required to 
complete a project now in the advanced planning stage which provides 
for the construction of two turboprop test cells. The NAS, Alameda, 
is a designated overhaul station for turboprop engines and the com- 
pletion of these cells is a requisite for post-overhaul test of turboprop 
engines. 

(8) Engine overhaul shop: In the first supplemental 1951 public 
works appropriation, there is an item which. provides $950,000 for the 
construction of a jet engine overhaul shop. The presently planned 
workload will be far beyond the capacity of this building. It is 
therefore proposed to construct a 167,000 square foot building which 
will have a capacity for overhauling 15 engines per 8-hour workday. 
Such a building, plus relocation of streets, railroad spur, and utilities, 
is estimated to cost $3,150,000 necessitating additional funding in the 
amount of $2,200,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions on this? 

Mr. Scrivner. This is a permanent station, is it not? 

Admiral TourBer. Yes, sir. 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Scrivner. You have an item in here of $6 million for supply 
depot space, what the Army calls warehousing, I suppose. In view 
of the fact that this base has been in existence for a long time, why 
at this late date do you find it necessary to have so much more 
storage space? 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Scrivner, we formerly used about 500,000 
square feet of space that the Army had for overseas matériel, adjacent 
to the Alameda station, which we were permitted to use. The Army 
has need of that space and this $6 million will provide about half of 
the space, around 360,000 square feet, of the 751,000 permanent 
storage needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I see here a further note that there is no commercial 
storage space available in the San Francisco area for lease to the 
Navy. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is $6,000,000 requested, and if I recall correctly 
you said this was about 300,000 square feet. 

Admiral Comss. 360,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is very expensive storage. 
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dane Te ices aehane perenne to construct 
buildings. It is adjacent to the open estuary. The land was orig- 
ay tidal bogs, and it has been filled in. We will require there a 
pile foundation with very long piles between 90 and 110 feet in length, 
plus a concrete grid connecting the footings to tie into our earthquake 
proof system. e cost of construction of that particular area, I 
think, will run at least 50 to 70 percent more than the average con- 
struction elsewhere. 

Mr. Scrivner. With nearly 2,400 acres of land there, is that the 
only type of ground that you can build a warehouse on at that expense? 

dmiral Jetey. All of the buildings at Alameda are supported on 

these very long piles and the foundations are all tied foaethar to pro- 
vide the earthquake proof ¢onstruction which is n , 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you have several million dollars sunk 
there now. I hope it will not sink any more. 


Nava Arr Faciity, ANNapo.is, Mp. 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions upon this project, 

entlemen? If not we will take up Naval Air Facility, Annapolis 

d., where you want additional aviation facilities, which are reflected 
on page C2-—2-1, indicating a need for $141,900. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is to increase and strengthen the present 
par area. 

At the present time, NAF, Annapolis, is used by planes employed 
in the aviation indoctrination of midshipmen and for proficiency 
flying of naval aviators serving at the Academy. e present 
posts area was designed primarily for small two-place airplanes, 

ut is being used to park heavy, twin-engine seaplanes. This parking 
area should be strengthened and reinforced to avoid the necessity 
for complete replacement at a future date. 

This project provides for the strengthening and reinforcement of 
the aircraft parking area at NAF, Annapolis. 


Nava. Are Sration, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions on this Annapolis project, 
gentlemen? 

If not, we will take up the Naval Air Station, Atlantic City, N. J., 
additional aviation facilities, reflected on page C2-4-1. You are 
asking $2,591,000 for this project. . 

Admiral Tuurser. The breakdown, sir, is on C2-4-1, which is 
self-explanatory as to description. 

Mr. Sheppard. I see this is located 13 miles from Atlantic City 
and that your initial occupancy was on the 23d of April 1943. 

Continue with your narrative description, please. 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

It is planned to develop and expand certain operational facilities 
that are urgently needed by fleet aircraft units now based at NAS, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

The existing facilities at Atlantic City are of temporary type con- 
struction. The runways are 5,000 feet long and several jet. aircraft 
have been damaged by overrunning the ends of the runways because 
of wet runway surfaces, and failures of hydraulic or electrical systems. 
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The 8,000-foot accepted standard length to be provided herein for 
one runway will help eliminate this operational deficiency or hazard. 
The increased aircraft: parking area requirements brought about by 
the jet aircraft icontespe blast, etc.) will also be provided for by the 
accomplishment of this project. 

The space presently available for fleet air service squadrons in the 
existing hangars is inadequate. It is proposed to remedy this con- 
dition by constructing tional lean-tos on the two existing hangars, 
toteey 30,000 square feet additional working space. 

The lack of a railroad rag, bong always hindered the rendering of 
adequate logistic support to this station and imposed an expensive 
and cumbersome transportation problem. It is proposed to construct 
a spur from the Pennsylvania & Reading Seashore Line to the station. 

e existing ordnance facilities have never been adequate for the 
proper storage, assembly, and handling of the many types of ammu- 
nition being used by fleet aircraft. All available space is fully utilized 
under present operations. It is proposed to install three additional 
250,000-pound explosive capacity, earth covered, corrugated steel 

zines with associated blast walls, and patrol roadways. This 
will increase magazine space approximately 50 percent. 

This project provides for an increment in the development of the 
Naval Air Station, Atlantic City, N. J., to support the operations of 
fleet aircraft squadrons. 

A major development is not planned for this activity. Only the 
most critical items required for fleet air operations at the current level 
are requested herein. They consist of aircraft maintenance shop space, 
railroad siding, ordnance facilities, and the extension, strengthening, 
and widening of one existing 5,000-foot runway to a length of 8,000 
feet, with taxi strips and additional aircraft parking area. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions upon this project, 
gentlemen? ‘ 


Marine Corps Avuxitiary Lanpine Srrip, Beaurort, S. C. 


If not, we will take up the Marine Corps auxiliary landing strip, 
~ Beaufort, S. C., auxiliary for the Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry 

Point, N. C., additional aviation facilities, for which you are requesting 
$407,000. That is reflected on page C2-5. 

Admiral Taurser. The detailed breakdown is on C2-5-3, Mr. 
Sheppard. You will notice the total estimated cost of the project is 
$3,987,500, but in 1952 we are asking only for $407,000 of the total, 
for ammunition and jet fuel storage and control tower. 

The Marine Corps squadrons based at the MCAS, Cherry Point, 
are in a constant training status. The training program encompasses 
field carrier landing practice, gunnery, bombing, and instrument 
training. It is not possible to conduct properly all of the phases of the 
training on one master jet field such as MCAS, Cherry Point. 

This public works program provides for the construction of two 
auxiliary fields for the M AS, Cherry Point, one of these to be located 
at the former air station, Beaufort, S..C. This will relieve the con- 
gestion, at the MCAS, Cherry Point, promote safety, and greatly 
increase the efficiency of operations and training. This auxiliary field 
with minimum operational facilities will be rb ob 2 by the MCAS, 
Cherry Point. e facilities required are listed below: 
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Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir, that is an expensive place to construct 
buildings. It is adjacent to the open estuary. The land was orig- 
inally tidal bogs, and it has been filled in. We will require there a 
pile foundation with very long piles between 90 and 110 feet in length, 
plus a concrete grid connecting the footings to tie into our earthquake 
proof system. The cost of construction of that particular area, I 
think, will run at least 50 to 70 percent more than the average con- 
struction elsewhere. 

Mr. Scrivner. With nearly 2,400 acres of land there, is that the 
only type of ground that you can build a warehouse on at that expense? 

Admiral Jevury. All of the buildings at Alameda are supported on 
these verv long piles and the foundations are all tied together to pro- 
vide the earthquake proof construction which is necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you have several million dollars sunk 
there now. I hope it will not sink any more. 


Nava. Arr Facitiry, ANNAPOLIS, Mp. 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions upon this project, 
gentlemen? If not we will take up Naval Air Facility, Annapolis, 
Md., where you want additional aviation facilities, which are reflected 
on page C2—2-1, indicating a need for $141,900. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is to increase and strengthen the present 

parking area. 

At the present time, NAF, Annapolis, is used by planes employed 
in the aviation indoctrination of midshipmen and for profici iency 
flying of naval aviators serving at the Academy. The present 
parking area was designed primarily for small two- place airplanes, 
but is being used to par rk heavy y, twin-engine seaplanes. This parking 
area should be strengthened ‘and reinforced to avoid the necessity 
for complete replacement at a future date. 

This project provides for the strengthening and reinforcement of 
the aircraft parking area at NAF, Annapolis. 


NavauL Arr Station, ArTLantic Crry, N. J. 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on this Annapolis project, 
gentlemen? 

If not, we will take up the Naval Air Station, Atlantie City, N.J., 
additional aviation facilities, reflected on page C2-4-1. You are 
asking $2,591,000 for this project. 

Admiral Tuurser. The breakdown, sir, is on C2—4-1, which 
self-explanatory as to description. 

Mr. Sheppard. I see this is located 13 miles from Atlantie City 
and that your initial occupancy was on the 23d of April 1943. 

Continue with your narrative description, please. 

Admiral Tuourper. Yes, sir. 

It is planned to develop and expand certain operational facilities 
that are urgently needed by fleet aircraft units now based at NAS, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

The existing facilities at Atlantic City are of temporary type con- 
struction. The runways are 5,000 feet long and several jet aircraft 
have been damaged by overrunning the ends of the runways because 
of wet runway surfaces, and failures of hydraulic or electrical systems. 
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The 8,000-foot accepted standard length to be provided herein for 
one runway will help eliminate this operational deficiency or hazard. 
The increased aircraft parking area requirements brought about by 
the jet aircraft (tailpipe blast, etc.) will also be provided for by the 
accomplishment of this project. 

The space presently available for fleet air service squadrons in the 
existing hangars is inadequate. It is proposed to remedy this con- 
dition by constructing additional lean-tos on the two existing hangars, 
totaling 30,000 square feet additional working space. 

The lack of a railroad siding has always hindered the rendering of 
adequate logistic support to this station and imposed an expensive 
and cumbersome transportation problem. It is proposed to construct 
a spur from the Pennsylvania & Reading Seashore Line to the station. 

The existing ordnance facilities have never been adequate for the 
proper storage, assembly, and handling of the many types of ammu- 
nition being used by fleet aircraft. All available space is fully utilized 
under present operations. It is proposed to install three additional 
250,000-pound explosive capacity, earth covered, corrugated steel 
magazines with associated blast walls, and patrol roadways. This 
will increase magazine space approximately 50 percent. 

This project provides for an increment in the development of the 
Naval Air Station, Atlantic City, N. J., to support the operations of 
fleet aircraft squadrons. 

A major development is not planned for this activity. Only the 
most critical items required for fleet air operations at the current level 
are requested herein. They consist of aircraft maintenance shop space, 
railroad siding, ordnance facilities, and the extension, strengthening, 
and widening of one existing 5,000-foot runway to a length of 8,000 
feet, with taxi strips and additional aircraft parking area. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Are there any questions upon this project, 
gentlemen? 


Marine Corps Avuxintiary LANDING Strip, Beaurort, 8S. C. 


If not, we will take up the Marine Corps auxiliary landing strip, 
Beaufort, S. C., auxiliary for the Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry 
Point, N. C., additional aviation facilities, for which you are requesting 
$407,000. That is reflected on page C2-5. 

Admiral THurser. The detailed breakdown is on C2-5-3, Mr. 
Sheppard. You will notice the total estimated cost of the project is 
$3,987,500, but in 1952 we are asking only for $407,000 of the total, 
for ammunition and jet fuel storage and control tower. 

The Marine Corps squadrons based at the MCAS, Cherry Point, 
are in a constant training status. The training program encompasses 
field carrier landing practice, gunnery, bombing, and instrument 
training. It is not possible to conduct properly all of the phases of the 
training on one master jet field such as MCAS, Cherry Point. 

This public works program provides for the construction of two 
auxiliary fields for the MCAS, Cherry Point, one of these to be located 
at the former air station, Beaufort, S. C. This will relieve the con- 
gestion, at the MCAS, Cherry Point, promote safety, and greatly 
increase the efficiency of operations and training. This auxiliary field 
with minimum operational facilities will be supported by the MCAS, 
Cherry Point. The facilities required are listed below: 
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The construction of one 8,000 by 200 feet runway (18-36), with 
parallel taxi strips, to support the operations of jet and heavy land- 
— type aircraft. This includes the adquisition of the necessary 
an 


e The construction of aircraft parking for one air group or its equiv- 
ent. 

Ammunition storage assembly and handling facilities are necessary 
to support the day-to-day operations of the equivalent of one air group. 
This requirement includes HE, magazines, with necessary roads. 

Jet fuel storage (15,000 barrels) is necessary to provide a 15-day 
fuel supply for the day-to-day operations of one air group or its 
equivalent. 

The existing control tower requires extensive modification and must 
be equipped with modern transmitting and receiving equipment. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions upon this project, gentle- 
men? 
Navau Arr Sration, Bronson Fre.p, Fuia. 


If not, we will take up Naval Air Station, Bronson Field, Fla., 
acquisition of land, for which you are asking $5,500, a very small 
item, which is reflected on page C2-6. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is for the acquisition of land to provide 
adequate clearance in the approach zones to the field. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You are satisfied that the cost of the land is within 
the confines of a reasonable approach to that problem, are you? 

Admiral TuursBer. Yes, sir. 

Bronson Field is currently used as an outlying landing field to 
Corry Field for field-carrier landing practice for service-type aircraft 
of Carrier Qualification Training Unit 4. At present Navy-owned 
land does not provide adequate clearance in the approach zones to 
this field; therefore, it is necessary to acquire land in fee simple in 
order that this discrepancy may be corrected. 


NavaL Arr Sration, Brunswick, MAINE 


Mr. SuHepparp. The next item is Naval Air Station, Brunswick, 
Maine, master jet field development, for which you are asking 
$9,710,000 which is reflected on C2-7. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown of that is on page 
C2-7-6. 

Mr. SHerparp. You had better make a brief statement about this 
requirement, please. 

Admiral Comss. The Naval Air Station at Brunswick, Maine, 
will be the master jet field in the New England area backing up the 
seaport Naval Air Station at Quonset Point, the same as the other 
places which you have seen on the presentation. It is proposed to 
expand the existing facilities there. This station has been used in 
the past. 

Current planning calls for the ultimate basing of carrier air groups, 
patrol squadrons, and supporting units, at the Naval Air Station, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

Airfield pavements, one new runway, 200 feet by 8,000 feet, and 
extension and strengthening of existing taxiways and parking areas, 
permanent, for $2,991,500. It is required to complete the construc- 
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tion of a dual runway master jet field with taxi ways and aircraft 
parking area required for the operations of air groups and patrol 
squadrons. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to have them there for? 

Admiral Comps. For the aircraft operating in the Atlantic. The 
air groups base there for training and for housing until such time as 
they go aboard a carrier. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I note that you have quite a good summary of this 
project on pages C2—7—1 through C2-7—4. 

Admiral Comss. Naval air stations in general have been constructed 
in the vicinity of the major seaports on both the east and west coasts, 

namely, Quonset, Norfolk, Jacksonville, San Diego, Alameda, and 
Seattle. These seaport air stations were for the most part designed to 
support both landplane and seaplane operations utilizing reciprocating 
engine aircraft. ‘These stations increased tremendously in size and 
activities during World War II but the development of civilian ac- 
tivities in their vicinities does not permit further physical expansion. 
None of these seaport stations are sufficiently large, nor can they be 
expanded, to support the operations of air groups equipped with jet- 
engined aircraft. It is proposed to expand existing airports which the 
Navy owns in the vicinity of these seaport stations and certain other 
stations so that they will be able to support the operations of CV 
groups equipped with jet-engined aircraft. It is proposed to develop 
the former Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, as a master jet field 
for the Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, area. The Naval Air 
Station, Brunswick, Maine, is located approximately 180 miles NE 
of NAS Quonset Point. 

Current planning calls for the ultimate basing of two carrier air 
groups, five VP squadrons, and supporting units. This is the equiv- 
alent of four carrier air groups. This station was originally designed 
to support the operations of approximately one and one-half World 
War If carrier air groups. The expansion of this station to support the 
present mission requires major construction, and in some cases, the 
relocation and/or replacement of existing station buildings. All 
available existing buildings are to be utilized to the maximum extent 
possible. Certain buildings are under permit for use to the USAF. 
An increment of the construction required to permit the NAS, 
Brunswick, to support its new mission is outlined as follows: 

Airfield pavements: This item is required to complete the con- 
struction of a dual runway master jet field with taxi ways and aircraft 
parking area required for the operations of the equivalent of four 
CV air groups. 

Hangar: One additional (two CV group) hangar with maintenance 
facilities to augment the existing wood frame hangars is required. 

The existing control tower and operations building is of temporary 
type construction, inadequate as to size, and must be razed or relo- 
cated for the runway development program outlined herein. It is not 
economically feasible to relocate the building for use in the master 
jet development plan. It is proposed to construct a new operations 

yuilding with sufficient space to carry out the operational functions 
of a master jet field. 

The existing infirmary is to be expanded to provide a bed capacity 

of 3.1 percent of the military population (3.1 percent of personnel 
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strength because of excessive distance (80 miles) to the nearest naval 
hospital at Portsmouth, N. H.) 

Existing facilities provide a small portion of the total required for 
the minimum supply space necessary at a master jet field. Existing 
facilities consist of 18 buildings grouped in 3 separate locations, all 
of which are planned for full occupancy. The request at this time is 
far short of the total required additional space and represents the 
first increment of storehouse construction. 

Public works offices and shops: This project provides for the con- 
struction of additional public works shops and offices required for 
support of the expanded mission (60,000 square feet existing). 

Training building: 11,000 square feet of space for this purpose 
exists. The new mission requires a total of approximately 30,000 
square feet, 20,000 square feet is requested in this program. 

Ordnance facilities: Additional HE storage and rocket storage, 
assembly, and handling facilities are required to meet the training 
needs of the fleet air units to be assigned. 

Existing barracks provide space for 891 men. This program pro- 
vides for additional barracks and messing facilities. 

The BOQ buildings do not have sufficient capacity to provide for 
the officers who will be based at this station in fulfillment of its new 
mission. In addition to naval personnel, facilities must be provided 
for officers of the USAF based at Brunswick. This project provides 
for a 50-officer BOQ, together with the necessary additional messing 
facilities. This represents less space than that eventually necessary, 
but by requiring the officers to double up requirements can be met 
during the initial stages of the build-up. 

Personnel service facilities: The existing recreation and personnel 
service facilities are inadequate to support the planned military 
personnel load. This project provides for the construction of an 
enlisted men’s club. 

Communications facilities: Existing communications facilities re- 
quire complete modernization and new equipment. 

Jet fuel storage and distribution system: In order to provide supply 
of jet fuel for planned assignment of aircraft, additional «storage 
capacity is required to augment the storage appropriated for by Public 
Law 911, Eightv-first Congress. 

Utilities: Major expansion of existing steam plant, electrical dis- 
tribution, water distribution, and sewer lines for the new buildings 
to be erected in this program. 

Roads and walks: Site development of new building areas requires 
additional roads and walks. 

Parachute loft: To be enlarged to permit caring for the additional 
workload imposed by the expanded mission of this station. 

Air intercept training facilities: The requirement for training in 
air intercept tactics is presently considered a basic knowledge to be 
attained by al! flying personnel, with emphasis on those flying VF 
types. Wartime training was accomplished using mobile equipment 
which is now obsolescent. This project provides for a permanent 
air intercept training facility with building, towers, and all necessary 
equipment. 

Automotive equipment storage and maintenance facilities: This 
facility is required to provide adequate maintenance and limited 
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storage facilities for the automotive equipment to be assigned to this 
station. The increased mission will require a number of vehicles, 
including snow plows and other heavy maintenance equipment, far 
in excess of that required during World War IT. 

Line operations buildings: These buildings are required to provide 
space for line crews, aircraft tie-down and starting gear, and tools for 
line maintenance crews. 

MOQ-MEMQ: This project provides for the construction of 10 
sets of family quarters for key personnel and complies fully with the 
Munitions Board Housing Committee policy rules for providing family 
quarters. The number of units which would be permissible under the 
latest rules is computed herewith: Under June 30, 1950, operating 
levels, certain shore-based aviation units would have been deployed 
at Brunswick had it been active. These units were deployed to the 
NAS, Quonset Point, because budgetary restrictions did not permit 
the retention of Brunswick in an active status. 

This project provides for the development of a master jet field at 
the former Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine. The construction 
includes air operational facilities such as runways, taxiways, aircraft 
parking area, and hangars; personnel facilities such as barracks and 
bachelor officers quarters together with the other community and 
maintenance facilities required for a complete naval air station 
development. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, is this your principal training field in the 
Northeast for jets? 

Admiral Comrs. It is the master jet field to support the seaport 
field at Quonset Point; ves, sir. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it a new station or the rebuilding of, or an addi- 
tion to an existing station? 

Admiral Comrs. It is an addition to an existing station. 

Mr. SHepparp. A permanent station? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


PRIOR AND TOTAL COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. You are asking for $9,710,000, which is not the 
total cost of the improvements that you propose to do? 

Admiral Comps. It is for the increment for 1952. 

Mr. SHepparpb. I see that your total cost of improvements is 
$20,140,900. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpd. How much of that has already been appropriated 
and is in process of being spent? 

Admiral Jetuey. $4,500,000. 

Admiral Comps. $4,500,000 has been spent or obligated already. 

Admiral Jetury. It has been spent on the runways and taxiways. 

Admiral Comps. The first item of $2,991,500 is for the completion 
of the dual runway system. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this, gentlemen? 
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Marine Corps Arr Faciuiry, Pererrietp Pornt, Camp Leseune, 
T ‘ 


aN. . 


Take up the next project which is reflected on C2-8, Marine Corps 
Air Facility at Peterfield Point, Camp Lejeune, N. C., for which 
you are asking $6,291,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown is on C2-8-2, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well, you will proceed with your explanation, 
Admiral. 

Admiral THurBEr. Yes, sir. 

Operational experience has proven the need for a permanent 
organization of Marine helicopter squadrons for close liaison work 
with Marine divisions. The Marine Corps Air Facility, Camp 
Lejeune, will be activated August 1, 1951, to provide aviation facilities 
for helicopters. There are few facilities at that field other than three 
runways. That location was chosen because of its proximity to the 
Marine divisions at Camp Lejeune. Since no other facility exists 
which could absorb the load of these units, permanent facilities as 
listed in the basis of estimate are required. 

There were no forces in being at the Marine Corps Air Facility, 
Camp Lejeune, as of June 30, 1950. However, the importance of 
and need for the presently authorized helicopter units has been 
proven and they will remain a permanent part of Marine aviation. 
Accordingly, permanent facilities for the authorized units are con- 
sidered to be a requirement. Since 950 enlisted men are authorized 
for the helicopter units to be based at Camp Lejeune, and in view of 
the isolated location of this facility, it is necessary that barracks for 
at least 700 men be provided. 

There are no existing BOQ facilities. BOQ space for 50 officers is 
required in order that at least a portion of these officers may be 
provided for. Initial occupancy will be on a double-up basis. 

Family quarters: This station is in an isolated location, and no 
private housing availability may be expected. Only five sets of 
quarters for key personnel are being requested at this time. 

This project will provide the first increment in the provision of 
aviation and personnel facilities to support east coast Marine helicopter 
units. Permanent facilities should be constructed immediately, since 
only a few small and totally inadequate shop buildings exist at the 
present time. 

BARRACKS AND MESSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. I see that the heaviest requirement you have there 
in this breakdown is for $2,090,000, which is for barracks and messing 
facilities, including collateral equipment for 700 men, and is per- 
manent. 

Admiral Tuurser. That will provide initial occupancy and will be 
on a doubled-up basis. It is not the complete requirement. 


HANGAR AND EQUIPMENT 


‘Mr. SHeprparpb. Your next big item is $1,650,000 for a hangar, 
including collateral equipment which is also under construction? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 
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Davip Taytor Moper Bastin, CarpEerock, Mp. 


All right, we will take up the next item, which is David Taylor Model 
Basin, Carderock, Md., completion of 3-meter wind tunnel for which 
you are asking $944,000, and that is reflected on page C2-10 of the 
justifications. 

Admiral TuHurper. There are two parts to that, sir, completion of 
the 3-meter wind tunnel, and then the aerodynamics research and 
development part of the program. The total is $1,604,000. 

The 3-meter wind tunnel has been begun under Public Law 653, and 
is being continued. An additional $944,000 was authorized by Public 
Law 564. The completion of his will be of great value to all of the 
armed services. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEepParD. Are there any questions upon that item, gentlemen? 
Continue with your narrative statement, Admiral. 

Admiral TuursBer. Yes, sir. 

One of the most urgent needs in the development of aircraft and 
guided missiles is a facility in which models can be tested accurately 
throughout the transonic speed range. Present methods of obtaining 
data at transonic speeds include the wing-flow method, transonic- 
bump method, drop-test method, and rocket-powered method. Each 
of these methods has serious draw-backs in that the data obtainable 
are very limited or of low accuracy. The situation is made worse by 
the fact that aerodynamic theory breaks down in the transonic speed 
range. The result is that the development of aircraft which fly in the 
transonic speed range, or which pass through the transonic speed range 
in going to supersonic speeds, is seriously hampered by having no ade- 
quate testing facilities nor theory available. 

Recently the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has ad- 
vanced a technique which will enable sonic tunnels to operate not only 
in the high subsonic speed range but also in the very important low 
supersonic speed range. This technique requires additional power and, 
also, additional strength in the wind-tunnel shell. This technique 
will increase the usefulness of a sonic tunnel to a marked degree. The 
David Taylor Model Basin sonic wind tunnel is being designed to take 
advantage of this technique. 

In the future, the requirements for transonic speed-testing facilities 
will increase because a greater proportion of the aircraft which will be 
developed will either have maximum speeds close to sonic velocity or 
will be required to pass through the transonic range in going to super- 
sonic speeds. In fact, the needs of the country will require a number of 
transonic tunnels devoteed to development. Thus, it is anticipated 
that future development programs will accentuate the need for the 

David Taylor Model Basin tunnel and that the single-shift capacity 
will be more than fully utilized by the Bureau of Aeronautics. The 
development and use of transonic wind tunnels of the most up-to-date 
type is required for the Navy to carry out its mission in the design and 
development of high-speed airplanes. 

The sonic wind tunnel for David Taylor Model Basin was planned 
to provide facilities for highly important test work in the range between 
high sonic speeds and low supersonic speeds. The $2,410,000 already 
appropriated has been obligated for the purchase of the 24,000 horse- 
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power drive units, an electric substation, the equipment building, and 
the laboratory and office building. Designs are underway for the 
wind-tunnel structure itself, and for the balance and survey systems. 
The $944,000 presently requested will be combined with the funds at 
hand to finance the tunnel and equipment contracts in order to 
sontinue the construction of this installation. 

Purchase and installation of propeller-section equipment to provide 
for transonic operation of the wind tunnel. This $660,000 increment 
to provide and install the propeller section is necessary in order to 
complete this transonic wind tunnel at David Taylor Model Basin. 

Aerodynamics design-evaluation building and shop annex: At pres- 
ent the design and evaluation functions of the Aerodynamics Labora- 
tory of the David Taylor Model Basin are performed in the existing 
wind-tunnel laboratory building. This space is inadequate to house 
the personnel required to accomplish these functions for the facilities 
currently in operation. Specifically, the categories classified as design 
and evaluation include the following: 

Model Design Branch 

Flying Qualities Branch 

Data Reduction Section 

Material Section 

Electrical Engineering and Instrument Section 
Library 

Report Writers and Editors 

Technical Consultants 


The expansion of the facilities of the Aerodynamics Laboratory 
which is in progress will increase the requirement for personnel in 
all of the above-listed categories. The entry of the laboratory into 
the field of transonic and supersonic testing, in particular, will increase 
the complexity and difficulty of accomplishing the design and evalua- 
tion tasks. None of the new facilities being constructed or planned 
will provide space for these necessary functions. It is considered to be 
most efficient and desirable to perform these functions for the whole 
Aerodynamics Laboratory in a central location. The aeromechanics 
shop annex is needed to provide necessary specialized wood, metal, 
paint, and instrument shops for the construction and modification 
of models to be tested in the new tunnel, and to augment the present 
facilities which are barely adequate to support the workload imposed 
by the two existing tunnels. Existing facilities are meager and are 
used for fabrication and modification in connection with model basin 
tests. 

This project provides for the purchase and installation of propeller- 
section equipment in order to provide for transonic operation of the 
three-meter wind tunnel, the construction of an aerodynamics design 
and evaluation building, and the construction of an aeromechanics 
shop annex at the David Taylor Model Basin. 


NavaL Auxiniary Air Sration, Cecit Freip, Fua. 


Mr. SHepparp. All right, we will take up the Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station at Cecil Field, Fla., development of master-jet field, which is 
reflected on page C2—12—1 and for which you are asking $9,929,600. 

Admiral Tourser. The detailed breakdown is shown on pages 
C2-—12-—4 and 5. 
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This is an existing station, and we are expanding it into a master-jet 
field. This will be the second increment, $9,929,600, with a total 
estimated cost of over $21,000,000. 

Admiral Jetuny. We have tried to make each increment complete 
in itself. 

Mr. SHeprarp. There is another increment to follow this? 

Admiral Jeuuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. At a later date? 

Admiral Jevury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right, continue with your explanatory material, 
Admiral. 

Admiral THurBER. Yes, sir. 

Naval air stations in general have been constructed in the vicinity of 
the major seaports on both the east and west coasts; namely, Quonset, 
Norfolk, Jacksonville, San Diego, Alameda, and Seattle. These sea- 
port air stations were for the most part designed to support both land- 
plane and seaplane activities during World War II. The development 
of civilian installations in their vicinities does not permit further physi- 
cal expansion. None of these seaport stations is sufficiently large, nor 
can they be expanded, to support the operations of air groups equipped 
with jet-engined aircraft. It is proposed to expand existing airports 
which the Navy owns in the vicinity of these seaport stations, and 
certain other stations, so that they will be able to support the opera- 
tions of CV groups equipped with jet-engined aircraft. 

The Cecil Field Naval Auxiliary Air Station was originally designed 
and constructed to support the operations of the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 1's air groups. The aircraft and personnel figures to be accom- 
modated here are equivalent to four carrier air groups. 

Airfield pavement: This item is required to complete the construc- 
tion of a dual runway master-jet field with its taxiways and aircraft 
parking area required for the operations of the equivalent of four CV 
air groups—second increment. Partial appropriation was obtained 
under Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress. 

Hangars: Two CV-group-type hangars with class C maintenance 
facilities are required to augment the two existing wood frame hangars. 

The existing control tower is of temporary-type construction and 
must be razed or relocated for the development program outlined 
herein. It is not economically feasible to relocate the building for use 
in the master-jet development program. It is proposed to construct 
a new operations building with sufficient space to carry out the opera- 
tional functions of a master-jet field. 

Parachute building and tower: The existing parachute facility 
consists of a space 18 by 25 feet. The increased mission will require 
a new parachute loft and drving tower. 

Public-works buildings: This project provides for the construction 
of additional shops and offices for the Public Works Department to 
support the increased mission of the station. 

Automotive equipment-maintenance building: The existing space 
available for this purpose totals 5,300 square feet. An additional 
12,000 square feet is required. 

Barracks and messing facilities: The existing barracks capacity 
totals 941. This program provides for the construction of barracks 
and messing facilities for an additional 2,000 men, thereby bringing 
the total enlisted capacity up to approximately 3,000. 

89249—31—pt. 164 
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Infirmary: This project provides for a modern extension, bringing 
the total bed capacity up to 52 beds. 

Personnel service facilities: The existing personnel service facilities 
are not adequate to support the planned military personnel load. 
This project provides for the construction of an enlisted men’s club; 
none existing. 

Training building: This project provides for the construction of 
training building space to carry out the mission of this station. 

Supply Department space: Cecil Field Naval Auxiliary Air Station 
will require a mimimum of 200,700 square feet of covered storage space 
to provide the supply support necessary for four CV groups. The 
present storage at this vicinity consists of two barracks buildings, a 
portion of one hangar, and approximately 20,000 square feet in a 
temporary structure. The approximately 60,000 square feet of Sup- 
ply Department space requested represents a first increment of the 
total necessary. 

Ordnance facilities: Facilities are required to handle the increased 
HE storage, requirements generated by the expanded mission of the 
station. 

Jet-fuel storage: The 50,000-barrel storage and distribution svstem 
for jet fuels is required to supplement the existing storage of 12,000 
barrels to provide fuel supply for the June 1952 complement of air- 
craft. 

Utilities: Extension and expansion of the water storage and distri- 
bution system, the electrical distribution system, the steam generating 
and distribution system, and sanitary sewer system are required for 
the new facilities to be constructed under this program. 

Roads and walks: These are required for the new building areas 
being developed under this program. 

Married enlisted men’s quarters: It is proposed to construct family 
housing for key personnel at Cecil Field on the basis of the June 30, 
1950 figures under the Munitions Board “ground rules.’’ Under the 
Munitions Board “ground rules,” the construction of family housing 
up to 25-percent of the net deficit may be requested. The two sets 
of married enlisted men’s quarters requested herein is for only key 
personnel at this station. 

Four line operation buildings: These buildings are required to pro- 
vide space for line crews, aircraft securing and starting gear, and tools 
for aircraft crews on the operating lines. 

Chapel: There is no structure on or near the station in which reli- 
gious services could be held in suitable surroundings. It is considered 
that a chapel is an essential building on a station of this size. 

This project provides for the development of a master-jet field at 
the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cecil Field, Fla. It includes air 
operational facilities such as runways, taxiways, aircraft-parking area 
and hangars; personnel facilities such as barracks, together with the 
other community and maintenance facilities required for develop- 
ment of a complete naval air station. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions upon this requirement, 
gentlemen? 
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NavaL Auxiniary Arr Station, Cuase Fievp, Tex. 


All right, we will take up the next item, which is “Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station, Chase Field, Tex., additional aviation facilities,” for 
which you are asking $2,830,000, which is reflected in your 1952 
requirements. ‘That is on page C2-13. You will make your state- 
ment on this item, Admiral. 

Admiral Taurner. That is for airfield pavement and a fuel-storage 
and distribution system: $2,830,000 as indicated on page C2-—13- ry 
It is for the extension of existing runway and a fuel storage and dis- 
tribution system for the planned increase of aviation-cadet training. 

It is planned that this field will be utilized by the Naval Air Ad- 
vanced Training Command for the training of pilots in jet-propelled 
carnier-type aurcraft. Existmg runways-and taxiways were designed 
for aircraft of much lighter weights and lower speeds. ‘The runways at 
this field will require strengthening in order that their complete failure 
will not result. Additional aviation fuel storage is required so that 
adequate amounts of fuel will be available for the planned increase in 
the training program. It is contemplated that this field will receive 
continuous and heavy use during the advanced traming of naval 
aviation cadets. 

The present runways are only 4,500 feet long and designed for a 
wheel load of only 20,000 pounds. It is planned to lengthen one 
runway to 8,000 feet and strengthen it to permit the safe operations of 
jet-type aircraft. 

The present aviation fuel storage is madequate to supply the fuel 
for the planned increase in advanced aviation cadet traiming. It is 
planned to add to the present capacity in order that there will be 
sufficient fuel available. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 


Marine Corps Air Sration, Curerry Pornt, N. C. 


All right, we will take up next the Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point, N. C., training and advanced base gear facility for which you 
are requesting $1,958,000, as reflected on page C2-14. 


ADVANCED BASE GEAR FACILITY 


Admiral Tuurber. There are two projects there, Mr. Chairman, 
with a total of $15,058,000. One is for the training and advanced 
base gear facility, and the second is for additional deve ‘lopment to 
support jet operations, $13,100,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you mean by gear facility? 

Admiral Comps. It is necessary to maintain a pool of advanced 
base equipment for three purposes——training, fleet exercises, and out- 
fitting units to go overseas in an emergency. The Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is responsible for the logistic support of Marine aviation units. 
These units must be in a constant state of readiness. The Bureau 
of Aeronautics is also responsible for equipping all naval aviation 
units with automotive equipment when they are deployed overseas 
to advanced bases. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. What about your $13,100,000 for additional de- 
velopment to support jet operations? 

Admiral Comrs. That is on pages C2—15—4 and C2-15-5. 

Mr. SHepparp. What? 

Admiral Comrs. Pages C2-15—4 and C2-15-5. Airfield pavement, 
second increment, permanent, this year $3,726,300; training and office 
building, $511,500: transport finishing hangar, 160 feet by 300 feet, 
permanent, $2,200,000; air intercept training facilities, permament, 
$862,400. 

Mr. SHepparD. Please continue with the rest of your explanation. 

Admiral Comers. Yes, sir. 

It is necessary to maintain a pool of advanced base equipment for 
three purposes—training, fleet exercises, and outfitting units to go 
overseas in an emergency. The Bureau of Aeronautics is responsible 
for the logistic support of Marine aviation units. These units must 
be in a constant state of readiness. BudAer is also responsible for 
equipping all naval aviation units with automotive equipment when 
they are deployed overseas to advanced bases. 

There has not been any facility established primarily for the purpose 
of storing and caring for the automotive specialized gear and camp 
equipment necessary to provide the above support, with the result 
that it has been extremely costly to maintain the equipment, move it, 
and repair it. Maintenance costs due to weather damage have been 
high. It has been very costly to assemble and place the equipment in 
a state of readiness at Naval Air Facility, Weeksville where it is pres- 
ently stored in the open. 

Providing the facilities listed will allow the equipment to be main- 
tained in first-class condition at minimum cost and have it available 
for immediate use for any training or special exercise, as well as for the 
outfitting of units in an emergency. 


SUPPORT OF JET OPERATIONS 


The Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, is the only Marine 
Corps air station on the east coast for the support of Air Fleet Marine 
Force units. It is now operating aircraft and furnishing support for 
more units than the station was designed to accommodate. This 
activity is a major supply center and provides support for class A 
overhaul and repair activities. The mushrooming of concentrated 
operations has taxed the facilities of this station to the point where 
economical and efficient operations cannot be conducted. The provi- 
sion. of the following facilities is an increment in the planned develop- 
-ment to enable this air station to provide better support for the 
operations of fleet units: 

Airfield) pavement (including slope line approach lighting), 
strengthening and lengthening four runways to 8,000 feet, will provide 
adequate operating runways for the support of present and planned 
aircraft. The Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, has approxi- 
mately 100 jet aircraft assigned at present and it is planned that this 
number will be steadily increased until the complete replacement 
program is finished in 1955. 

The Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, is presently operating 
approximately 450 aircraft in an area which was designed for servic- 
ing only 200 aircraft. This overcrowded condition has necessitated 
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parking aircraft in limited space, with their wings folded. This 
condition may result in an increased numberof taxi accidents, and 
will ultimately cost valuable time in the needless repair of aircraft, 
which will in turn reduce the amount of training accomplished. 

Present training of Fleet Marine Force units at the Marine Corps 
Air Station, Cherry Point, is performed in crowded temporary building 
and considerable valuable time in training is lost because of inadequate 
space for offices and equipment. The training program for Air Fleet 
Marine Force units is a year-round procedure and is of such importance 
that adequate and pe rmanent facilities should be provided. 

The exterior finish of aircraft has become of ever-increasing impor- 
tance since the top speeds of aircraft have increased. The class A 
overhaul and repair activity at Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point, will be required to provide final finishes for trainsport aircraft, 
and, therefore, should have adequate facilities. These facilities must 
provide space and equipment for the removal of all grease and dirt 
from airplane surfaces to permit the proper application of primer and 
finish coats, for baking these coatings, for the application of insignia, 
and for final inspection. 

The central electric power plant at Cherry Point is presently run- 
ning at capacity most of the time, and occasionally is required to 
operate with an overload. The requested increase in industrial and 
operational facilities will require an increase in the capacity of this 
plant so that sufficient power will be available. 

Air intercept traming facilities: The requirement for training in air 
intercept tactics is presently considered a basic knowledge to be at- 
tained by all flying personnel with emphasis on those flying VF types. 
Wartime training was accomplished by use of mobile equipment, 
which is now obsolescent and for the most part worn-out or otherwise 
inoperative. This project will provide a permanent training installa- 
tion equipped with up-to-date electronic equipment. 

It is proposed to construct an extension to the Overhaul and Repair 
Department. This extension will be a disassembly cleaning hangar. 
It is necessary to provide space for cleaning, disassem)!y, and prepa- 
ration for overhaul of combat and transport type airciaft to be over- 
hauled at this station. The Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
is required to overhaul aircraft, engmes, accessories, and components 
on schedules made by the Bureau of Aeronautics. This is the only 
aeronautical industrial facility operated by the Marine Corps. The 
enclosed space originally provided for disassembly and cleaning prior 
to overhaul is now required for the assembly of transport-type aircraft. 
Airplanes brought in for overhaul must be cleaned out-of-doors and 
disassembled in valuable assembly line space. 

[t is proposed to construct a building for the post-overhaul testing 
of turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines. ‘There are no existing facilities 
on the station that can be used for this purpose. The building struec- 
ture witl consist of two reinforced concrete test cells with an inter- 
connecting control room. The facility will be arranged for post- 
overhaul testing of aircraft engines having a rating up to 15,000 horse- 
power. They will be so designed that they can test reciprocating 
engines, turbo-jet engines or turbo-prop engines. The Marine Corps 
Air Station, Cherry Point, is required to overhaul aircraft engines in 
support of the naval aeronautical program. These facilities are re- 
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quired to support the increase in operating aircraft expected by June 
30, 1952. : 

It is proposed to construct a building in which to house the forge 
and foundry shop and allied operations. The forge and foundry 
shop is an essential shop in the process division of the overhaul and 
repair department. Its principal function is the manufacture of 
large dies for metal-forming operations necessary in the overhaul of 
aircraft. When the present shops were originally designed, the 
operations were on a small scale and the equipment was light. It has 
been necessary to increase the scale of operations and the size of drop 
hammers until the shop must be removed from its present location. 
This is because of the damage done to adjacent operations by hammer 
vibrations, and because of the health hazard due to the melting of 
lead and zinc in densely occupied shop areas. The space occupied by 
these shops is badly needed for the other shop operations which also 
have increased in volume. A deficiency in floor area of about 300,000 
square feet exists in the overhaul and repair department. The 
space vacated by this shop in the existing building will help make up 
this deficiency. 

Previous appropriations have provided funds for the construction 
of a marine air group area in the form of a hangar and aircraft parking 
area. It is planned that these facilities will be located between run- 
ways 1 and 5. It will be necessary to extend utilities, roads, walks, 
and services, and to provide this area with special storage buildings 
for ammunition, and inflamable stores. 

Buildings 77 and 149 are presently used for special storage facilities, 
and are not capable of providing the areas required for these stores. 
In order to correct substandard and hazardous storage practices for 
inflammable meterials, it is proposed to expand these two buildings. 

The present Navy supply area is located in the heart of the indus- 
trial and squadron administration area. This space is required for 
other use and the supply area should be relocated to avoid this con- 
gestion. It is proposed to construct new permanent supply ware- 
houses and office buildings along the existing railroad spur immedi- 
ately across Roosevelt Boulevard from the Public Works Adminis- 
tration Building. 

Twelve thousand acres of land known as Point of Marsh, Carteret 
County, N. C., are presently under lease to the Navy; however, this 
lease does not permit the Air Fleet Marine Force units training in the 
Cherry Point area to practice “live’’ ammunition drops on this area. 
Live ammunition drops constitute an essential phase of Fleet Marine 
Force training. Accordingly, the acquisition of the Point of Marsh 
tract is considered a requisite to fulfill this phase of Air Fleet Marine 
Force training. 

The existing “pit’’ distribution system for aviation fuels at Cherry 
Point is in an inoperative condition. The excessive amounts of fuel 
required for jet aircraft makes it essential that a system other than 
truck delivery be installed. This project will provide for the modifi- 
cation of the present system and the extension of a pit or hydrant 
system to the new air group operating area. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 
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Navat Auxmiary Arr Sration, CHINCOTEAGUE, VA. 


The next one is Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chincoteague, Va., 

additional development of jet field, reflected on page C2-16, for which 

you are making a request of $5,785,000 for 1952. Present your justi- 
cation of the necessity for this. 

Admiral THurser. The detailed breakdown is shown on C2-16-3 
and 4. I think it is self-explanatory for the items requested, and the 
total requirement is $12,827,000. We are asking for $5,785,000 in this 
request for airfield pavement, barracks and mess facilities, utilities, 
and fire-crash facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Please continue your explanation. 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 

The NAAS, Chincoteague, is in active use as an auxiliary of the 
NAS, Norfolk. The fleet aircraft squadrons based thereon are work- 
ing actively in connection with the aviation ordnance test station in 
the development of aviation ordnance equipment of a classified nature, 
of tactics for use with this new equipment, and the development and 
operation of radio-controlled pilotless aircraft. The NAAS, Chinco- 
teague, is almost ideally located for the work being conducted there. 
It is planned that, by the end of fiscal year 1952, three fleet patrol 
squadrons will also be based at this station. It was built during 
World War II to the standards of that time. A few of the buildings 
are of permanent-type construction, but many of them are of tem- 
porary construction and have already outlived their useful life. This 
project is for the purpose of providing adequate runways and operating 
facilities for the accommodation of modern jet-propelled or heavy 
land-patrol-type aircraft. If the proposed construction is accom- 
plished, the NAAS, Chincoteague, will be a modern jet aircraft field 
with sufficient capacity to support two carrier air groups or their 
equivalent, plus the NAOTS. 

In order to provide an increment in the development of facilities 
for these aircraft and personnel, the following facilities are preferred: 

Airfield pavements: This is the second increment of a project which 
provides for two 8,000- by 200-foot runways with taxiways and air- 
craft parking area for the equivalent of two air groups. 

Hangar: This hangar is required in order to provide class ‘“‘C’” 
maintenance for the aircraft to be on board as of June 30, 1952. The 
small existing hangars are not adequate in size nor in shop space to 
properly maintain 113 aircraft and to provide operating facilities for 
the NAOTS. 

Barracks: Barracks and messing facilities for 750 men were appro- 
priated for by Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress. This project 
provides for the construction of barracks and messing facilities for 
an additional 750 men. 

Communications facilities: Communications facilities are inade- 
quate and a completely new modern communcations facility is re- 
quired for the operations to be conducted. 

Utilities: This project provides for the expansion of the utilities 
distribution systems for the new facilities requested herein. 
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Roads and walks: This project provides for the construction of 
roads and walks required in connection with the development of new 
building areas. 

Public works shops and offices: This project provides for the expan- 
sion of the existing public works shops and offices to handle the 
additional workload resulting from the expansion of the station’s 
mission. 

Fire and crash facilities: The existing fire house (42 by 34 feet) is 
capable of housing only 2 pieces of fire apparatus. The fire and crash 
equipment required for the new mission will require a major extension 
to the existing structure. 

Enlisted men’s club: This project provides for the construction of 
an enlisted men’s club. There is none at Chincoteague at the present 
time. : 

Parachute building and tower: The only existing available space 
for working on parachutes is an area 32 by 30 feet. The increased 
mission will require construction of a new parachute loft and drying 
tower of adequate size. 

Infirmary: It is proposed to construct a modern 20-bed extension 
to the existing 38-bed dispensary of temporary-type construction, 
providing a total bed capacity of 58. This is 2.5 percent of the 
expected military complement and is considered to be a minimum in 
view of the isolated location of Chincoteague and the distance (110 
miles) to the nearest naval hospital (Portsmouth, Va.). 

Line operations building: These buildings are required to provide 
space for line crews, aircraft tie-down and starting gear, and tools for 
the maintenance crews on the operating lines. 

Chapel: There is now no chapel at Chincoteague. Inasmuch as the 
expected military complement will exceed 1,000, a chapel should be 
provided. <A chapel is included in the group I category of immediate 
essential community facilities, a policy of the Munitions Boards Public 
Works Subcommittee on Community Facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this requirement? 


Navat Arr Sration, Corrpus Curisti, Tex. 


All right, take up your next project, ““Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.,’”’ where you want additional aviation facilities in the 
amount of $3,747,000 as reflected on page C2-17. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is another increment at a naval air station. 
The detailed breakdown is set forth on C2-17-1 and C2-17-2. That 
is for airfield pavements, strengthening of taxiways, second increment, 
permanent; communication facilities, second increment; fire protec- 
tion, second increment; utilities, second increment; aircraft paint 
finishing hangar, permanent and supply and storage space, permanent. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see this is indicated in the supply storage space 
as being permanent, is that correct? 

Admiral TuHursBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, continue, please. 

Admiral TuHurser. Yes, sir. 

The Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, supports the Naval Air 
Advanced Training Command. The facilities at this base have not 
kept pace with developments in aircraft design and with the planned 
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increases in the naval air training program. Therefore the construc- 
tion of additional facilities is required. 

The present development program, authorized under Public Law 
910, Eighty-first Congress, provides for the construction at the Naval 
Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex., of the following facilities, for which 
funds have already been appropriated under Public Law 911, Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Airfield pavements, including extension and strengthening of run- 
ways and taxiways; field lighting; permanent GCA installation; com- 
munications; fire protection; and utilities at a total estimated cost of 
$5,206,000. To continue the second increment of construction of the 
authorized program, additional funds in the amount of $3,747,000 are 
required. 

This project is a continuation of the program already authorized. 
It includes the construction of airfield pavement, strengthening of 
taxiways (second increment), communications facilities (second incre- 
ment), fire protection (second increment), utilities (second increment), 
an aircraft paint finishirig hangar, and supply storage space. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions, gentlemen, on this 
requirement? 


NavaL Auxiurary Arr Sration Corry Fieup, Fua. 


We will take up the next item, ‘Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Corry Field, Fla.,’’ acquisition of land and avigation easements, for 
which vou are making a request for $5,500, as reflected on page 
C2-18. That item is small, comparatively. 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir, that is to clear the approach to the 
runways at Corry Field, sir. 

The mission of the NAAS Corry requires the use of many operational 
tvpe aircraft as well as training type aircraft. The runways at this 
field are relatively short. Consequently approaches to the field made 
by landing aircraft are made low and are “dragged in’’ from some 
distance bevond the field boundaries. To permit the Navy to clear 
the approaches to the runways which lie outside of the present. field 
boundaries, and to compensate the owners of land within the ap- 
proach zones for the loss of use of that land, it is necessary that the 
land, or avigation easements over it, be purchased. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Are there any questions on that item? 


NavaL AvuxILiARY LANDING Strip, Crow’s LANDING, CALIF. 


All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next item, ““Naval Auxiliary 
Landing Strip, Crow’s Landing, Calif.”, auxiliary for Moffett Field, for 
which vou are requesting $1,036,500, as reflected on page C2-19. 

Admiral Tourper. Pages C2-19-1 and C2-19-2 give the detailed 
break-down for the basis of that estimate, aircraft parking area, and 
taxi way, including lighting, permanent; ammunition storage, per- 
manent; fuel storage and distribution system, permanent; and control 
tower and associated facilities. 

Mr. SuepparpD. This is a Government-owned operation, is it not? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir; it is Government owned entirely. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, go on with your explanatory material. 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 
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The squadrons assigned here are in a constant training status. The 
training program encompasses field carrier-landing practice, gunnery 
and bombing and instrument training. It is not possible to conduct 
properly all of the phases of that training on a master jet field such as 
the Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, for all of the units which make 
up the aircraft and personnel totals given above. The master jet 
field has too much air traffic, and is located in a congested area. 

This program provides for two auxiliary fields for Naval Air Station, 
Moffett Field. This project provides for the development of one 
such auxiliary field at the former Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Crow’s 
Landing. The provision of this auxiliary airfield will relieve conges- 
tion, promote safety, and greatly increase the efficiency of operations 
and training. The provision of a landing area in the form of an 
auxiliary field with minimum operational facilities (with logistic sup- 
port furnished by Naval Air Station, Moffett Field) is considered to 
be the most economical and practical method of providing operating 
facilities for the aircraft to be deployed to Moffett Field. The 
facilities required to provide these minimum operational facilities 
at the Auxiliary Landing Field, Crow’s Landing, are listed below: 

The construction of an aircraft- parking area for one air group or its 
equivalent. 

Ammunition storage, necessary to support the day-to-day opera- 
tions of one air group or its equivalent. This requirement includes 
high explosive, facilities and necessary roads. 

Jet-fuel storage and a distribution system therefor to provide a 
fuel supply for the day-to-day operations of one air group. 

The existing control tower requires extensive modification and 
should be equipped with modern radio transmitting and receiving 
equipment. 


Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 
Nava Arr Station, Denver, CoLo. 


All right, we will take up the next item, which is Naval Air Station, 
Denver, Colo., additional aviation facilities, for which you are asking 
$1,000,000, as reflected on C2-20. 

Admiral THurser. That is the second increment for airfield 
pavement. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is an installation already under 
way, and you are just carrying it forward, continuing the policy of 
development; is that correct? 

Admiral TuurBer. Yes, sir. 

Airfield pavements: Simultaneous with accelerated training and 
the introduction of modern operational type aircraft in the Naval 
Air Reserve program is the accompanying need for adequate facilities 
for safe and efficient operations. 

Under Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, funds were appro- 
priated for runway lengthening and strengthening, strengthening of 
existing taxiways and operating areas, and the construction of new 
taxiways. This project is for a continuation of this program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on that item, gentlemen? 
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NavaL AuxILiaARY LANDING Strip, Epenton, N. C. 


All right, we will take up the Naval auxiliary landing strip at 
Edenton, N. C., for which you are requesting in the fiscal year 1952, 
$923,300. That is reflected on C2-21. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown there is on C2-21-1. 
The basis of the estimate is to provide the second increment of appro- 
priation for development of this auxiliary field. 

Mr. Suepparpb. That is on C2—21-1? 

Admiral THurBer. Yes, sir. That appropriation is requested for 
aircraft parking area, taxiway and lighting, ammunition storage and 
control tower, all permanent. 

Mr. SHeppArD. This is the second increment? 

Admiral TuurBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is in the same general category as the one which 
preceded it as far as procedure is concerned? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The ALF, Edenton, N. C. (an auxiliary to the NAAS, Oceana, Va.) 
will provide an auxiliary airfield at which aircraft squadrons based at 
the NAAS, Oceana, can conduct field carrier landing practice and 
bombing and gunnery training. Use of this field will relieve conges- 
tion at the NAAS Oceana, promote safety, and greatly increase the 
efficiency of operations and training. The provision of auxiliary 
janding fields for master jet stations is considered to be the most 
economical way of providing adequate operating facilities for squad- 
rons based at the master jet fields. A program to develop this 
station was authorized by Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress. 
The first increment of the program, consisting of jet fuel and ammuni- 
tion storage, and extension and strengthening of runways, taxiways, 
and the plane parking area is under contract. It is proposed to con- 
tinue this authorized development. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


MaringE Corps Arr Station, Ex Toro, Catt. 


The next item is “Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.,” 
additional aviation facilities, for which you are requesting $9,600,000 
as reflected on C2—22-1. 

Admiral Tuurper. The detailed breakdown for that is on C2—22-7. 
This is a continuing project for MCAS, El Toro, which is the only 
marine master jet field on the west coast. In order that jet aircraft 
may operate safely at this station, four runways must be lengthened 
and strengthened. This project provides for the second increment 
involved in the lengthening and strengthening of these runways to- 
gether with necessary taxiways, lighting, and aircraft parking areas. 

At present, the marine air groups have their administrative offices 
in temporary-type buildings and warehouses, which were built during 
World War II. Because of the additional marine air group to be 
based at this station by the end of fiscal year 1952, additional office 
space will be needed. The present facilities, besides being inadequate 
for the accommodation of June 30, 1950, forces, will require replace- 
ment in the near future because of their poor physical condition. 
The additional permanent group administration building requested 
herein will provide for the increased activity at this station. 
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The existing electrical distribution system on the Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro (Santa Ana), Calif., is of the conventional wood 
pole overhead type that was built under emergency restrictions. 
Generally the poles are carrying both primary and second power 
circuits, street lighting, and communications circuits, in addition to 
the necessary transformers. Pole top extensions have been added in 
some areas and an additional primary circuit installed to meet the 
heavy demand. Presently, some of the poles are subjected to loads 
that are considered beyond their capacity and a hazard to traffic and 
personnel. These power and communication systems are therefore 
susceptible to damage during severe windstorms. Provision was not 
made for sectionalized control of the primary and secondary lines 
circuits. The secondary distribution substations, consisting of trans- 
former banks mounted overhead on poles were intended to serve for a 
period not to exceed 5 years. 

Present water supply is from deep wells. There are three 1,000,000- 
gallon concrete storage tanks on the station connected by pipelines 
around the westerly side of the station. In order to provide an 
adequate water main system it is proposed to complete the loop 
around the eastern side of the station. 

In the original construction of this activity, very little attention 
was given to the construction of drainage facilities. A small number 
of open drainage ditches were constructed and, in the case of the 
overhaul and repair area, a storm drain system was installed. The 
rapid runoff because of the existing gradient and the characteristics 
of the soil, have caused considerable damage during periods of even 
light rainfall. Two major drainage channels originating in the foot- 
hills immediately above the station traverse the station on the east 
and west sides of the runways. These deep drainage channels with 
practically vertical sides are without suitable protection and, in the 
case of a heavy runoff, present an erosion hazard to the runways and 
the adjacent buildings. The erosion control curbs, gutters, walks and 
crosswalks proposed herein will correct this unsatisfactory condition. 

Storage space available to the Public Works Department on this 
station is extremely limited and is represented by temporary emer- 
gency structures that are entirely unsuited for this purpose and fail 
to meet the demands imposed. Storage areas that are appreciably 
separated from the parent facility do not promote economical opera- 
tion. This is especially true here, where the travel is measured in 
miles between the Public Works area and outlying storage facilities. 
Certain construction materials are now stored in a damaged barracks 
building approximately 2 miles from Public Works shop stores, while 
some collateral equipment is housed in a hangar at the Naval Air 
Station, Santa Ana, Calif., 10 miles away. 

The proposed building will consolidate, under one roof, the storage 
and office space necessary for the efficient execution of the Public 
Works program. Inasmuch as storage facilities are not available at 
this station, disapproval of this project will require that Public Works 
equipment be stored at other activities in this area, remote from the 
point where this equipment will be used. The Bureau of Aeronautics 
approved a request for funds to accomplish certain modifications in 
two temporary buildings to provide space for Public Works office per- 
sonnel pending approval of the construction of a building that will 
accommodate all Public Works activities. 
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Approximately 671 highway-type vehicles, 210 Marine Corps ve- 
hicles, and 800 units of plant account equipment are now being main- 
tained by the Public Works Transportation Division of the United 
States Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif. Maintenance and 
repair functions at present are being partially accomplished in two 
Dallas huts and in a part of the transportation building. A large 
part of the maintenance work is done in the open, which is particularly 
unsatisfactory because in this area the mornings are consistently damp 
and cool. All buildings are of combustible frame construction and, 
therefore, hazardous for use as garages. The proposed new facilities 
will provide structures of a type of construction consistent with the 
use to be made of them and built so as to accomplish properly main- 
tenance, overhaul, and repair of all transportation equipment at this 
station, in addition to garaging vehicles assigned to the transportation 
pool. It is estimated that with no increase in personnel, at least 25 
percent more work could be accomplished if proper facilities were pro- 
vided. The new facilities will eliminate the occupational hazards 
experienced in the present buildings. 

The present barracks are of a temporary type of construction and 
have become so costly to maintain that they should be replaced. 
Present needs, however, are such that they must be retained in serv- 
ice. This project will provide for permanent barracks and messing 
facilities for 2,000 men and will take care of present urgent require- 
ments. 

To provide essential parking area for the transport planes based on 
on El Toro, it is proposed to use certain areas now occupied by the 
operations and control tower building, the magazines, and the stables. 
Presently, transport planes are parked on the conreete apron north 
of Buildings Nos. 296 and 29 This area is not sufficiently large and 
the pavement was not prime to handle transport planes. During 
flight training for Reserve personnel, it is necessary to park the trans- 
port planes on taxiways and other areas about the station. If an 
additional transport squadron is assigned to this station, a similar 
situation would exist to that encountered during the training activities 
referred to above. 

Storage conditions at El Toro are such that large amounts of costly 
equipment are stacked outside and are subject to the weather, despite 
the use of all available buildings for storage of equipment and FMF 
allowance materials. This makes necessary excessive amounts of 
checking and repacking of equipment. The temporary buildings 
used for storage of Navy and marine supplies are now needed for their 
originally intended uses. The cost of this storage space will be 
amortized by the saving of valuable equipment from exposure to the 
weather. 

To consolidate flight operations, and to make available additional 
space for the transport squadron, it is proposed to relocate the opera- 
tions building and control tower and certain other structures. The 
8,650 square feet of floor space in the present operations building 
are insufficient to accommodate the activities which should be con- 
tained within that building. When the runways are lengthened to 
8,000 feet, the ends thereof will not be visible from the present control 
tower. This air station serves as a base for a considerable amount 
of trans-Pacific, transcontinental, and air-freight traffic, in addition 
to supporting extremely large local operations of air FMF squadrons. 
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There is no available space in the present operations building for 
ready rooms, a duty section dormitory, briefing rooms, training rooms, 
passenger rooms, or freight ramps. The space for the area allotted 
to aerology is insufficient and cannot accommodate the additional 
equipment which is anticipated for future installation. Likewise, 
the area provided for the clearance office is not large enough. Until 
adequate office space is provided, no relief from existing conditions 
can be assured. Offices under the cognizance of the Operations 
Department are now located in other areas of the field owing to the 
lack of space in the existing building. The crash crews must, of 
necessity, occupy a Dallas hut which serves as a temporary shelter, 
with no garage or shelter for crash equipment. Existing facilities 
provide no space for the duty officer from which a clear and unob- 
structed view of the field can be obtained except from the observa- 
tion platform. The present building is of emergency wartime con- 
struction and cannot be adequately soundproofed except at prohibitive 
cost. Neither can this building be air-conditioned for the same 
reason. These alterations would improve the working conditions 
but would fail to supply the requisite additional working space. It is 
roposed to construct a two-story fireproof structure with tower, the 
building to include 18,000 square feet of floor area. This would 
adequately house all activities of the operations department 

A building to house the crash fire equipment on the station is 
urgently needed. The Cardox fire truck, Bean fog truck, and the 
ambulance are essential units of the crash fire equipment. They 
are now located in the open approximately 2 miles from the operations 
building and from runway 25, where most crashes occur. It is con- 
sidered essential that the automotive crash fire equipment be provided 
with a suitable shelter from which all parts of the airfield will be 
visible, and with which the operations duty officer will have rapid 
communications. 

An inspection by the General Inspector, Eleventh Naval District, 
revealed that the existing station brig is inadequate and unsafe and 
should, therefore, be replaced with a new fireproof structure. It was 
also suggested that the brig be set apart and that it be completely 
enclosed and separated from the rest of the station by a wire fence. 
The building presently used is of temporary wood construction, erected 
under emergency conditions, and is nonfireproof. On the basis of 
BuMed standards, there can only be 20 prisoners confined in the 
present brig. It has 12 cells, 2 of which are used for solitary confine- 
ment only. Usually there are, on an average, 30 men or more to be 
confined and, therefore, it is necessary to confine some of them at 
other naval and marine activities. 

Existing BOQ’s will provide space for only 330 officers. These 
BOQ’s of temporary-type construction have been declared inade- 
quate by the Secretary of the Navy for the purpose of checking officer 
rental allowances. They can be used as emergency housing for officers 
for another 3 years; however, additional officers’ quarters are required 
to provide for the influx of personnel during periods when units are 
training for overseas deployment or when being returned from aircraft 
carrier or overseas assignments. This project will provide for the con- 
struction of a permanent-type BOQ for 50 officers as a first increment 
in filling the full BOQ requirements. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Navat Auximiary Lanpine Srrip, Fauion, Nev. 


Mr. SHepparp. The next item is Naval Auxiliary Landing Strip, 
Fallon, Nev., additional aviation facilities for which you are requesting 
$3,802,200 as reflected on C2—23-1. 

Admiral Tourser. The detailed breakdown for that estimate is on 
C2-23-3. It is Government-owned property, and | think the items 
are self-explanatory as far as the details are concerned. 

Mr. SHepparp. This falls within the same general pattern of ex- 
penditures as those heretofore testified to? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir; that is correct. It is an auxiliary for 
the master jet field at Moffett Field. 

The squadrons based here are in a constant training status. The 
training program includes field carrier-landing practice, gunnery and 
bombing, and instrument training. It is not possible to conduct 
properly all of the phases of the. training on one master jet field such 
as Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, for the units which make up those 
aircraft and personnel totals. 

This program provides for the development of two auxiliary fields 
for Moffett Field. This project is for one of such fields to be located 
at the former Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Nev. It will 
relieve congestion at Moffett, promote safety, and greatly increase 
the efficiency of operations and training. The provision of a landing 
area in the form of an auxiliary field with a minimum of operational 
facilities (logistic support to be furnished by Naval Air Station, 
Moffett Field) is considered to be the most economical and practical 
method of providing adequate operating facilities for the aircraft to be 
based at Moffett. The facilities required to provide these minimum 
operational facilities, in addition to those now existing at Fallon, are 
listed below: 

Provide one runway equivalent in length to a sea level 8,090- by 
200-foot runway (together with parallel taxi strip) to support the 
operations of jet and heavy landplane type aircraft. 

The construction of aircraft parking for one air group or its equiva- 
lent. 

Ammunition storage to support the day-to-day operations of one 
air group. This requirement includes HE facilities. 

Jet fuel storage, and distribution system therefor, in the amount of 
15,000 barrels. This will provide a fuel supply for the day-to-day 
operations of one air group. 

The existing control tower requires extensive modification and 
should be equipped with modern transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 


SEA LEVEL EQUIVALENT 


Mr. Ritey. What do you mean by sea level equivalent? 

Admiral Comrs. When aircraft are operating at higher altitudes 
they must have additional runway length because the planes have a 
longer take-off run due to the decreased atmospheric pressure. 
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Admiral JeEttey. Yes, sir; with decreased atmospheric pressure the 
air is lighter and it requires a greater length of runway. 


Nava. Arr Sration, GLENVIEW, ILL. 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is Glenview, IIl., additional aviation 
facilities, for which you are requesting $2,263,330, as reflected on 
C2-24. 

Admiral Tuurrer. This is a permanent station, and the station is 
on Government-owned land. The detailed breakdown is on C2-24-1. 
This is the second increment, and a continuing project. 

Mr. Suepparp. And this falls within the same pattern of like 
character where you are in the increment status? 

Admiral Tourrer. Yes, sir; an increment to support the training of 
Marine and Naval Reserves and naval air technical training units. 

Along with the introduction of new type operational aircraft into 
the Naval Air Reserve program and the accelerated rate of recruit- 
ment and training, is the attendent need for facilities to accommodate 
safe and efficient operations. In addition to runway extension and 
strengthening, a requirement exists for field lighting, improvements 
to the heating plant, and extension of the water distribution system. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 


Nava. Air Faciuiry, Giynco, Ga. 


The next item is “Naval air facility’? at Clyneo, Ga., advanced 
CIC school facilities, for which you are making a request of $9,200,000, 
as reflected on C2—25. 

Admiral Tuurser. There are two projects there, sir. The total 
is $9,690,000. The detailed breakdown for the additional CIC school 
facilities is shown on C2—25-2 and 3, and for the additional aviation 
facilities on C2-—26-1. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions, gentlemen, on this item? 
Will vou proceed with the explanatory material? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Airfield pavement: The establishment of an advanced CIC school 
at Glyneo will require the construction of one 8,000- by 200-foot run- 
way, with its connecting taxiways and aircraft parking area. The 
present development of CIC training necessitates the use of both con- 
ventional and jet aircraft. This one runway is the minimum require- 
ment at this time. It is more costly than most similar runways because 
the site must be prepared from virgin soil, since no runway exists at 
the present time. 

Barracks: The existing barracks at Glynco are adequate to house 
only 564 men. The CIC school alone will have a complement of 700 
men. The existing naval air facility together with the additional sup- 
port personnel which will be needed by the naval air facility, and a 
deployed ZX Squadron plus occasional use by a ZP Squadron, bring 
the total capacity needed to about 1,500 enlisted. To partially alle- 
viate this anticipated acute barracks shortage, it is proposed in this 
project to construct barracks and messing facilities for 500 men. 

BOQ: The BOQ shortage is even more acute than is the barracks 
shortage. The existing BOQ will accommodate only 52 officers. All 
students will be commissioned officers. They will be stationed here 
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temporarily only (10 to 30 weeks depending on course assigned), so 
few will care to bring their families and obtain housing ashore. It is 
therefore necessary that BOQ space be provided for the students in 
addition to many station officers. This project is not of sufficient 
scope to solve completely the shortage, but, with the construction of 
additional BOQ space for 200 officers, a portion of the shortage will 
be provided for. Additional messing facilities for 300 officers also is 
required. 

The CIC controller’s school is very specialized, using advanced 
techniques and the latest development in technical equipment. The 
intensive course presented must be confined to small classes and train- 
ing buildings and equipment of a specialized nature must be obtained. 
It is the purpose of this project to provide four buildings for this 
purpose together with collateral equipment therefor. 

The operations space in the Leanto oi airship dock No. 1 is inade- 
quate and entirely unsuited for heavier-than-air operations. This 
project proposes to install a small new operations building complete 
with control tower and collateral equipment. 

Utilities: The construction of the proposed buildings will necessitate 
enlarging the capacity of the heating plant, the sewage-disposal plant, 
and the water system. This project proposes such enlargement 
together with the necessary extensions and connections of heating, 
water, sewage, and electrical systems. 

Electronics collateral: This represents the first increment of funds 
required for procurement of the technical equipment to be installed 
at the advanced CIC school. It includes CIC and air control mock- 
ups, radars, radar repeaters, electronic status boards, console systems, 
intercoms, gyro repeaters, speakers and amplifiers, recorders, pro- 
jectors, and coaxial cable tor the installation thereof. 


ADDITIONAL AVIATION FACILITIES 


The Naval Air Facility, Glynco, Ga., is the southernmost station 
at which docking facilities are available for airships operating along 
the southern Atlantic coast, including those in the Key West area. 

During the hurricane season, it is frequently necessary for airghips 
operating south of Glynco from mobile or stick-mast bases to utilize 
Glynco as a hurricane refuge. This facility is the home port for one 
airship squadron, and does major maintenance, requiring hangaring 
and helium purification for the airships based at Key West. 

The landing mat has deteriorated to such an extent that it requires 
complete replacement and surfacing. 


RACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Give me a little information on your BOQ’s. 

Admiral Tourser. That is on C2—25-2, sir. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is on the basis of two men to a room with 
one bath between every pair of rooms. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is your cost running higher than the Army and 
Air Force cost? | 

Admiral Jetuey. I was not aware that it was running higher. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have them at $6,000 per man here, have you 
not? 
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Admiral JeLuey. Yes, sir; $6,000 per man. 

Admiral THurser. It might be, Mr. Scrivner, that this includes 
the furniture and equipment, whereas the Army estimates only include 
the shell of the building. 

Admiral Jetutey. Which runs in the neighborhood of $500 per man. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation on the barracks, what type of 
barracks are they and what is your capacity and space requirement? 

Admiral Jettey. We are using 100-man barracks with 72 square 
feet per man, which is the standard for the Defense Department. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, since we are in an emergency, you could cut 
that down, could you not? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Scrivner, I think that in building these 
permanent buildings it is better to just stick to the 72 square feet 
per man, single bunk, and then in an emergeney double bunk, which 
gives you 36 feet per man, which is tight, but acceptable in an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Scrivner. What type of barracks are these, are these open or 
individual cubicle barracks? 

Admiral Jettey. The ones at Glynco, I believe, are open. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are open you do not have much trouble 
about your space; you can drop down to 60 feet without too much 
trouble. 

BOQ COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. Can you explain the higher cost for the Glynco BOQ? 

Admiral JetLeY. The added cost? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes; in comparison with those we have been studying. 

Admiral JetLtey. This is the same. In the Navy, per man it is 
$6,000 per man. 

Mr. Sikes. I have the same feeling that Mr. Scrivner has expressed: 
that this is higher than other services have presented. 

Mr. Scrivner. They just explained that this includes the fur- 
nishings. 

Admiral Jettey. I do not know what the other services’ estimates 
are, so I cannot very well comment on them. I was under the im- 
pression that the Eureau of the Budget had put all of our costs in line. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any further questions on this facility? If not, 
we will take up the next station, Grosse Ile, Mich., Naval Air Station, 
which is shown on page C2-27. 

Admiral TuursBer. Yes, sir. 


Navau Arr Station, Grosse Ite, Micu. 


Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed with your justification for this 
station? 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown is on C2—27-2, sir. 

This is a Government-owned permanent station for Naval and 
Marine Air Reserve training. 

Mr. Sixes. It is a permanent station? 

Admiral Tourser. Yes, sir;itisa permanent station on Government- 
owned land. 

Mr. Sixes. And the mission of the station is what? 
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Admiral Tuurser. To train Naval and Marine Air Reserves. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this the total cost of the station or are there addi- 
tional costs beyond this $3,796,000 which is requested? 

Admiral Tuurser. There will be additional cost, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Has money already been spent on the current program? 

Admiral Tourser. I do not think it has at Grosse Ile. 

Mr. Sixes. This is the beginning of the current program, but will 
this increment of $3,796,000 have to be supplemented by other funds? 

Admiral Tuurser. $1,000,000 or possibly a little more. 

Mr. Sixes. Continue with the justification for this station indicat- 
ing your requirements and what you propose to do. 

Admiral THurBer. Yes, sir. 

This air station has had no public works appropriations for the 
modernization of its facilities subsequent to 1945. 

The additional operational facilities are required to support ade- 
quately the Naval Air Reserve program, as well as the operation and 
maintenance of jet aircraft. 

The extension of one runway is necessary for the safe operation of 
jet aircraft. 

This extension will require land acquisition and relocation of some 
utilities. 

Additional taxiways and field lighting will be required for efficient 
use of the extended runways. 

Some additional aircraft parking area will be required to alleviate 
hazardous congestion in the operation of jet aircraft. 

Improvements and extensions are required for the steam, water, and 
electrical systems to give adequate support of operational facilities. 

Increase in capacity of the aviation fuel storage is required to alle- 
viate a present shortage of storage capacity and to provide for ade- 
quate ready issue supply of jet fuel. 

Additional aircraft maintenance shop facilities are required for 
proper service and repair of modern aircraft, including jet types. The 
present shops were designed and built to service and maintain a light 
biplane. They can no longer be considered adequate for today’s 
aircraft. 

This project provides for the modernization of one runway, field 
lighting, aircraft fuel storage and distribution system, airfield pave- 
ment, including taxiways, aircraft parking areas, hard stands, etc., 
improvement and extensions of utilities, and additional aircraft 
maintenance shops. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


Navat Arr STaTION, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


The next item is ‘Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla.,’’ which is 
shown on C2-28, where you are requesting $6,246,000 for 1952. Will 
you explain the station mission and tell us what you propose to do 
there with the funds requested. 

Admiral Tuursper. To provide facilities to support regular opera- 
tions of fleet carrier, reconnaissance, antisubmarine and transient 
transport aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the total cost of the improvements? 

Admiral Tuurper. The total cost of the items in this bill are 
$11,706,000. It is all on Government-owned land. 
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Mr. Srxes. How much has been spent to date on current improve- 
ments? 

Admiral Comrs. This estimate for the cost of the current improve- 
ments is $9,126,000, of which we are asking for $8,076,000 in the 
fiscal year 1952. 

Admiral Tuurser. The previous appropriation for that facility is 
$3,728,000. 

The Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, is a major seaport industrial 
station. It is the only fleet-support air station in the southeastern 
area having seaplane facilities. The mission of the station includes 
an overhaul and repair department which is*highly specialized. The 
facilities at this station which are under construction are the extension 
of one runway (includes high-intensity lighting) and the extension of 
utilities. 

The funds herein requested will be used for the second increment of 
the aircraft-maintenance shop, extensions of utilities, and the aircraft 
finishing hangar. 

In order to modernize this seaport industrial station it is proposed to 
construct the following facilities: 

Seaplane ramp (one): The introduction of the JRM-type seaplanes 
into the fleet several years ago demonstrated the inadequacies of 
existing seaplane ramp facilities. In addition the depth of water, 
length, and strength of existing ramps are not adequate for the opera- 
tion of P5Y aircraft. In order to provide adequate beaching facilities 
for these and other large seaplanes, it is proposed to construct one 
seaplane ramp capable of accommodating the largest type Navy 
seaplanes. 

Forge and foundry shop: This is an essential shop in the process 
division of the overhaul and repair department. Its principal func- 
tion is the manufacturing of large dies for the metal-forming operations 
necessary in the overhaul of aircraft. When the present shops were 
originally: designed the operations were on a small scale and the equip- 
ment was light. It has been necessary to increase the scale of opera- 
tions and size of drop hammers until the shop must now be removed 
from its present location because of the interference to adjacent opera- 
tions by hammer vibrations and the hazards to personnel due to the 
melting of lead and zine in densely occupied shop areas. 

It is proposed to construct two turbine engine test cells. The 
Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, is required to overhaul gas turbine 
engines in support of the naval aeronautical overhaul program. This 
facility is required to support the increase in engine overiaauls sched- 
uled for 1952. 

It is proposed to construct an aircraft assembly hangar including 
therein the necessary facilities for the overhaul of naval aircraft. The 
overhaul and repair department of this station is currently using three 
hangars which were designed and intended for use by fleet squadrons. 
These three hangars do not provide the proper working space for 
conducting an efficient overhaul and repair program. They are now 
needed by operating fleet units based at this station. 

Supply department space: The recent establishment of the Naval 
Air Technical Training Center on the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
having an enrollment of about 6,000 students in its schools, is greatly 
increasing the supply support required of the air station. The schools 
consume all types of aeronautical and general supplies. The intro- 
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duction of jet aircraft has greatly increased the volume of compressed 

asses consumed and the quantities thereof needed on hand; the num- 

er of these engines normally present on the station would be at least 
doubled in the event of war. The larger size of a jet engine increases 
the need for additional space. It is doubtful that all reciprocating 
engines and spare parts now on hand would be removed from stocks 
when jets are more fully employed. Therefore the space necessary 
for both types of engines and their components must be considered. 
Also, the trend is to larger aircraft, and the storage-area demands of 
new airframes and parts will be greater than heretofore. 

The development of the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cecil Field, 
and the reactivation of the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Sanford, 
Fla., will increase the logistic support demanded of Jacksonville. The 
latter, as the seaport air station, must play an essential part in the 
supply of aeronautical and miscellaneous materials for these two 
auxiliary air stations. The Military Air Transport Service is again 
going to serve the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, and past experience 
proved the necessity of providing certain facilities, including storage 
space, for this programi. It is considered appropriate that Jacksonville 
supply, on an emergency basis, those items of aviation and related 
miscellaneous nature to the aircraft carriers based at the Auxiliary 
Landing Field, Mayport. 

It has been determined that additional storage space will be required 
to provide the necessary logistic-support functions outlined above. 


HELICOPTER OVERHAUL FACILITIES 


The recent large increases in the procurement rate of helicopters 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics has increased their overhaul rate far 
beyond the capacity of the only existing east-coast helicopter overhaul 
shop, located in the hangar lean-to at the Lakehurst Naval Air Station. 

No facilities exist at naval air activities on the east coast which 
are available for conversion into a helicopter overhaul facility and the 
cost of ferrying helicopters from the west-coast overhaul point —San 
Diego—is too time consuming and expensive. 

Facilities for the overhaul of electronics equipment peculiar to 
rotary wing aircraft are not sufficient to handle the present workload. 
Such facilities will be incorporated into the overhaul facility proposed 
herein. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions on this station? 


OVERHAUL AND REPAIR FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. You are requesting $3,703,000 for an overhaul and 
repair building. Maybe I did not see it all, but my recollection was 
that you had an overhaul and repair operation there. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir; we have, but this is an addition to that. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Why do you need this? 

Admiral Comrs. This is to take care of the overhaul of helicopters 
and includes collateral equipment. The estimate is $3,630,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; this $3,700,000 I am talking about is on page 
C2-28-4. 

Admiral Comrs. It is proposed to construct an aircraft-assembly 
hangar, including therein the necessary facilities for the overhaul of 
naval ai@raft. The overhaul and repair department of this station 
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is currently using three hangars which were designed and intended 
for use by fleet squadrons. These three hangars do not provide the 
proper working space for conducting an efficient overhaul and repair 
program. They are now needed by operating fleet units based at 
this station. 

This building for this amount will release these three hangars for 
use by fleet aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, what is your helicopter overhaul—$3 ,630,000? 

Admiral Comps. The large increases in the procurement rate of 
helicopters will increase the overhaul requirements of that station far 
beyond the capacity of the only existing east-coast helicopter-overhaul 
shop, located in the hangar lean-to at the Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst. 

No facilities exist at naval air activities on the east coast which are 
available for conversion into a helicopter-overhaul facility, and the 
cost of ferrying helicopters from the west-coast overhaul point—San 
Diego—is too time-consuming and expensive. 


TURBINE-ENGINE TEST CELLS 


Mr. Davis. I notice there are two turbine-engine test cells proposed. 
Is it not possible to get along with one under the present circumstances? 

Admiral Comps. Part of the mission of the naval air station at 
Jacksonville is the overhaul of gas-turbine engines in support of the 
naval aeronautical-overhaul program. This facility is required to 
support the increase in engine overhauls scheduled for 1952. Each 
engine, after it has been overhauled, must be put on the test stand 
and run; two of those test cells are required for the number of engines 
that we must overhaul at that facility. 

Mr. Sikes. Are there any further questions? 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Ido not like to take the time, but, for as large 
an activity as that is and of as long standing, to come in here for a 
request now for nearly $2,000,000 more for storage space just does 
not seem to be reasonable. My recollection is we rode by warehouse 
after warehouse down there. It seems to me that some better use 
could be made of it and that you would not need so much added space. 

Admiral Comps. We do have increased requirements at the station 
there due to the location of the Naval Air Technical Training Center 
at Jacksonville with an enrollment of about 12,000 students. This 
has greatly increased the support requirement for the station. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where was it before you took it to Jacksonville? 

Admiral Comss. We have a similar one at Memphis, but it would 
not take care of all the greatly expanded requirement which we have 
for the training of all of the students coming in under our expanded 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you took care of a whole lot more than that 
during World War II and trained them. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have there in World War II. 

Admiral Comps. Do you have any figures on that available? 

Commander Mann. About 10,000. 

Mr. Taser. Pretty nearly as many as you have now. ® 
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Admiral Comps. That is part of the requirement for this added 
space, plus the additional requirements for overhaul. The introduction 
of jet aircraft has greatly increased the volume of compressed gases 
consumed and the quantities thereof needed on hand; the number of 
engines normally present on the station would be at least doubled, 
in the event of war. 

It is doubtful that all reciprocating engines and spare parts now on 
hand would be removed from stocks when jets are more fully employed. 
Therefore, the space necessary for both types of engines and their 
components must be considered. Also, the trend is to larger aircraft, 
and the storage area demands of new airframes and parts will be 
greater than heretofore. 

The development of the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cecil Field, 
and the reactivation of the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Sanford, 
Fla., will increase the logistic support demand of Jacksonville. The 
latter, as the seaport air station, must play an essential part in the 
supply of aeronautical and miscellaneous materials for these two 
auxiliary air stations. The Military Air Transport Service is again 
going to serve the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, and past experience 
proved the necessity of providing certain facilities, including storage 
space, for this program. It is considered appropriate that Jackson- 
ville supply, on an emergency basis, those items of aviation and related 
miscellaneous nature to the aircraft carriers to be based at the carrier 
pier at Auxiliary Landing Facility, Mayport. 
~ We have many more requirements for storage space there now than 
was experienced during World War IT. 

Mr. S1kes. This station, then, is in exactly the same situation as 
the other stations we have been considering. We have an expanding 
defense program, which is a more complicated program because of 
jets; this is the principal traiming station for the southeastern area 
and, as such, you require expanded and improved facilities? Is that 
the general picture? 

Admiral Comps. That is the general picture; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there anything else, Commander, that is different 
from the other principal stations we have been studying? 
Commander Mann. No, sir. 


NaAvaAL Arr Station, Key West, Fa. 


Mr. Sixes. The next is the naval air station at Key West, Fla. 
The justifications, please? 

Admiral THurser. The mission of Key West Naval Air Station 
includes support of the Operational Development Forces, Atlantic 
Fieet. A program to extend one runway has been authorized, is now 
being designed and constructed as a first increment of this program. 
Land acquisition is included. 

This project is for the purpose of continuing this program by the 
construction of extensions to and strengthening of additional runways 
and taxiways, construction of an operations building and control tower, 
and a hangar. 

A program to construct jet-fuel storage and a pipeline therefor has 
been authorized. The pipeline is now being designed and constructed 
as a first increment toward the provision of adequate fueling facilities 
at this station. 
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This project is for the purpose of continuing this program by the 
construction of additional jet-fuel storage, distribution lines, and a 
barge dock. 

NAS, Key West, is the headquaters for the Air Operational Develop- 
ment Force, Atlantic, and as such, facilities must be provided to take 
care of all types of aircraft in large numbers along with their crews. 
The mission assigned calls for the operation of jet, conventional and 
lighter-than-air aircraft, and facilities must be provided to care ade- 
quately for their diversified needs. ‘To accomplish this, it is proposed 
to provide new construction and modification as follows: 

Airfield lighting: Around-the-clock operations call for adequate 
field lighting and it is intended that this project will provide for that 
by the installation of a modern medium intensity lighting system on 
existing runways and taxiways and the extensions thereto included in 
this program. 

Supply department space: NAS, Key West, fully occupies the cov- 
ered storage space provided by existing fac silities, ‘and has some ma- 
terials in open storage for which covered storage is required. The 
operation of jet, conventional, and lighter-than-air aircraft at this 
activity requires that additional supply department storehouse space 
be provided to give minimum supply support. <A planned increase in 
activity will necessitate additional storehouse space. This project 
will provide facilities required for present operations only. 

Mosquito control: The mosquito problem at Key West has always 
been acute from health, comfort, and morale viewpoints. Previous 
attempts have been made to alleviate the situation, but the measures 
used have proved to be inadequate and not completely effective. This 
project contemplates a major effort for the permanent elimination of 
the mosquito problem. If successful, it will then result in a reduced 
continuing control problem. 

Utilities: Most of the water distribution system at this station was 
of wartime construction and, due to the corrosive action of the salty 
ground of this area, it has deteriorated to the point that large portions 
must be replaced. It is proposed to replace part of the water distri- 
bution system and to expand the electrical, sewage, and water systems 
to service the new construction planned. 

Transportation and vehicle parking area: The transportation de- 
partment is housed in three sheds that were not adequate to begin 
with and have long since served their useful life. Much of the work 
on vehicles which should be performed in a covered area is being done 
in the open with the resulting dirt and sand getting into engines. It is 
proposed to replace the existing sheds with one ‘building, capable of 
maintaining heavy equipment in one wing, autos and trucks in the 
other, with offices and parts room in between. This arrangement will 
save costly duplication in tool and parts issue. It is planned to pro- 
vide a paved parking area adjacent to the garage. 

Public works offices and shops: The public. works department is 
presently scattered throughout the station with shaps widely separated 
from storage facilities. These shops are inadequate in size and 
facilities. It is proposed to build two new public works buildings 
which will consolidate as much as possible ali shops, offices, ready 
issue spares, and tools. This consolidation will end costly delays, 
duplication and wasted effort in the public works department which 
is already overburdened by the additional workload caused by the 
increase in units based at the NAS. 
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Barracks and messing facilities: Since the present existing barracks 
facilities have a capacity of only 1,747 enlisted personnel and it is 
planned to base additional enlisted personnel on the NAS, it is neces- 
sary to construct additional barracks and messing facilities for 
minimum of 600 men. 

LTA line maintenance facility: The purpose of this project is to 
provide a line maintenance facility complete with a duty office, 
washroom facilities, machinery space, ordnance shop, electronic 
shop, structural and rigging shop, material shop, and engineering 
shop, and the necessary provisions for light, water, sewage, ete. 
The project includes a garage for the storing of the helium transfer 
equipment, and access roads and taxiways from the maintenance 
facility to the mooring circles. The provision of this facility is con- 
sidered to be essential to the efficient operations of airships at the 
NAS, since the airships are moored approximately 3,000 feet from 
the present hangars and shop spaces. 

Mr. Stkes. Explain the mission of the station and what you propose 
to do in this project. 

Admiral TuHurser. The station mission is support of regular oper- 
ations of fleet all-weather training, operational development of ASW 
aircraft and airships. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any land to be acquired? 

Admiral Tuurser. None. It is all Government-owned. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxres. What is the total requested in this appropriation? 

Admiral Taurper. The total is $8,317,400, broken down into 
additional aviation facilities and aviation fuel storage. The detailed 
breakdown for the additional aviation facilities is found on page 
C2-31-4. 

Mr. Srxes. Do IT understand that still leaves you some $8 million 
for later appropriation, or will this appropriation complete the 
funding? 

Admiral Tuurper. No, sir. This is a complete package, but there 
will be additional requirements in subsequent years for which addi- 
tional requests will be made. . 


HANGARS AND PAVEMENTS 


Mr. Taner. You have a great lot of airfield pavements and new 
hangars. Do you not have hangars and pavements there already? 

Admiral Tuursper. Mr. Taber, I gave a general survey earlier of the 
requirements for longer runways, deeper runways, jet fuel storage, 
operational handling facilities, overhaul and repair facilities, which 
cover all of the additional aviation facilities in the program. 

Mr. Taser. | thought probably you had already gotten those for 
Key West, because I assumed it was one of the more critical stations. 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir. This is an increment, and there will 
be more pieces to fit in later on. This is the second increment. The 
previous appropriation under Public Law 911 of the Eighty-first 
Congress was $990,000. 

Mr. Taner. That was the last one in the second supplemental. 

Admiral Tuursper. Yes, su 
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Navat Auxiniary Arr Station, Kinasvitue, Tex. 


Mr. Sikes. The next is Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Tex. Will you proceed, Admiral? 

Admiral Tuurser. The Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Tex., is a key activity of the Naval Air Advanced Training Command. 
A pr ogram amounting to a total of $5,200,000 has been authorized for 
this station by Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress. Funds in the 
amount of $1,100,000 were appropriated by Publi Law 911, Eighty- 
first Congress, and the following project is being undertaken with this 
money: 

Airfield pavement (two new runways strengthening and extend 
two existing runways, associated taxiways and parking aprons), 
revise drainage, clear obstructions, provide field lighting and jet. fuel 
storage. 

In order to continue the construction of the presently authorized 
program additional funds of $4,100,000 are required. 

Aircraft and personnel based here will be-employed almost entirely 
in the flight training of student aviators in jet aircraft. This proposal 
requests $5,360,000 for an increment of the additional facilities re- 
quired to make Kingsville an adequate jet training station for the 
Naval Air Advanced Training Command, as follows 

Airfield pavement (third increment): Existing runways and taxi- 
ways were designed for aircraft of much lighter weights and slower 
speeds than the jet aircraft to be used in the training program. These 
runways will require strengthening and lengthening in order that jet 
aircraft can be safely operated. The pilots of those aircraft will be 
in a training status and will be relatively inexperienced. They should 
be provided with facilities which will provide greater safety to life 
and property than would the old facilities. Under the planned in- 
crease in the naval air training program, this field will receive contin- 
uous and heavy usage under the appropriation. It is proposed to 
strengthen and extend two existing 6,000-foot runways to a length of 
8,000 feet, to strengthen and extend the taxiway system and to pro- 
vide additional aircraft parking area. Construction on this project 
is currently underway. This project is a third increment to augment 
funds previously received. 

Operations building and control tower: The purpose of this project 
is to provide an operations building to include aerology, operations 
office, map room, briefing room, pilots’ ready room, snack bar, duty 
section bunk rooms, and a garage for crash trucks and ambulances. 
A modern control tower will be constructed as a portion of this project. 
It will have adequate airfield control facilities. 

Communications facilities: This project provides for the construc- 
tion of a radio transmitter building, including antenna towers, lead 
lines, and the necessary electronic equipment. 

Utilities: This project is for the expansion of the electrical, sewage, 
and water distribution systems to provide adequate facilities to serve 
the new construction proposed by this program. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the amount of the present appropriation? 

Admiral Taurser. There is no acquisition of land. The land is 
all Government-owned. 

The total appropriation requested this year is $9,460,000 for addi- 
tional aviation facilities. 
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Mr. Srxzs. Is this an auxiliary of Corpus Christi? 
Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. The additional breakdowns are on 
pages C2-33-1. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a new facility or the improvement of an old one? 

Admiral Tuurser. The improvement of an old one. 

Mr. Sixes. Is everything you have in here essential, or can what 
you have be repaired and used for the present requirements at least 
temporarily? 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir. This is the second increment for the 
expansion of a World War II field to something we can operate jets 
on. 

EXPANSION SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Stxes. Has anything been done since Workl War II? 

Admiral JeELtteyY. We started the program of lengthening and 
strengthening the runways. This appropriation will give us funds 
that will allow us to bring the program along to completion. It does 
not provide much in the way of additional structures. 

Mr. Taser. When you say not much in the way of additional 
structures, do you mean troop housing? 

Admiral Jettey. We get an operations building, control tower, 
communication facilities, and take care of the utilities for these two 
new buildings. 

Admiral Tuurser. These are all operational requirements. 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Taser. You have in here $5,360,000, in which the big item 
involved is 2,000 feet of extra runways. How wide is it? 

Admiral Jevury. Two hundred feet wide, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That would be 400,000 square feet. At $8 per square 
foot, that would be $3.2 million. It seems like you are asking a lot 
of money for that. The operations building and control tower should 
not be so very bad. 

Admiral TuHurser. There are two runways, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is just what I figured. 

Admiral Jettey. The cost runs about $12 per square yard. 

Mr. Taser. Well, maybe I am too high. ' 

Admiral Jeviey. I think you are working in feet there, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I was working in feet. It is $12 a square vard? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That would be 44,400 square yards apiece, and twice 
that would be 88,800, and 12 times that would be $1,080,000. So 
I still kind of wonder. 

Admiral Comps. The total includes the construction of 172,500 
square yards of new parking area, concrete 10 inches and 12 inches of 
gravel at $8 a square yard. It also includes revision of drainage and 
clearing obstructions on 420 acres at $500 an acre, lighting of runways 
and taxiways, $440,000. That is the breakdown. 

Mr. Taper. It still seems like a big price. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there any further explanation? 

Admiral Jettey. I can give an explanation of the $12 a square 
yard. The materials have to be brought in from a long distance. 
Kingsville is in the midst of an area built up by silt of past ages. The 
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subbase is of beach rock which was brought in about 100 miles away. 
That is limestone rock. The surfacing rock for the asphalt runways 
and aggregate for the concrete must be hauled from the Rio Grande 
Vv alley, which I believe is 60 to 75 miles away. So, at this particular 
location we have to pay high transportation costs for bringing in the 
materials. 

Mr. Taser. I see where your trouble is. If you will turn to 
C2-33-4, you will see you have in there two 8,000- by 200-foot run- 
way extensions, and all you have is 2,000 feet instead of 8,000. That 
is where your. trouble is. Your extension is 2,000 feet. 

Admiral Tuourser. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. Instead of 8,000. That is where your mistake is, 
That is why you got your figures so big. Is not that right? 

Admiral Jetuey. We propose to extend the two existing runways 
1,000 feet by 200 feet, which is 44,450 square yards at $12. 

Mr. Taser. Wait a minute. You have 2,000 feet of extension in- 
stead of 1,000, according to your statement in the book a little earlier. 

Admiral Jettey. There are two runways. 

Mr. Taser. Two runways of 2,000 feet each, from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. That would be 2,000. That is what it says in the book. 

Captain Moors. We also have to strengthen the 6,000 feet, too. 

Mr. Taser. It does not say that back there. 

Admiral Tourser. Iam sorry, Mr. Taber. It says the strengthen- 
ing and lengthening of two existing 2,000-foot runways to a length of 
8,000 feet and strengthening and extending the taxiway system and 
providing additional aircraft parking areas. 

Admiral Jettey. Let me start over again, sir. 

At Kingsville, existing, we have eight 6,000- by 300-foot runways, 
30,000 pounds wheel load. We are going to construct two 8,000- by 
200-foot runways with concrete ends to the present asphalt runways. 
That will give us 355,000 square yards at $11.55 a square yard. We 
have to strengthen and extend the two runw ays to 8,000 feet by 200 
feet. That is 355,000 square yards at $7.20 a square yard. We have to 
construct 172,500 square yards of new parking area, 10-inch concrete 
or 12-inch gravel base at $8 a square yard. We have to revise the 
drainage system and clear obstructions on 420 acres at $500 an acre, 
or $210,000, and for the runw ay and taxiway lighting we have to 
spend $440,000. 

Mr. Taper. This is the story on page C2-33-2: 


Under the planned increase in the naval air-training program, this field will 
receive continuous and heavy usage under the appropriation. It is proposed to 
strengthen and extend two existing 6,000-foot runways to a length of 8,000 feet, 
to strengthen and extend the taxiway system, and to provide additional aircraft 
parking area. 

Admiral Jetuey. If you will turn to the page before that, C2-33-1, 
there is an additional sum of $4,100,000 for runway work. The 
tabulation I gave was for the total of $4,100,000 and $4,590,000, 
which is the part on C2-33-4. This is a major reconstruction of this 
field. In addition to the lengthening of the runways, it is also the 
strengthening of the existing runways. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe you are right. I do not know. It sounds 
kind of funny. 

Mr. Davis. Do all those figures you gave us in so much detail 
reconcile with this total of $4,590,000? 
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Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir; 1 think so. The program is in three 
increments. We already have $1,100,000 appropriated. We have 
taken bids and have the work under contract, which has given us a 
pretty good idea of the cost. Then we have the second increment, 
which is $4,100,000, and the third increment, which is $4,590,000. 

Mr. Taber was asking questions about the third increment of 
$4,590,000. The figures I gave him covered the whole program of 
just under $10 million. But it is so complicated with extensions and 
increasing the depth that it is pretty hard to figure out, as Mr. Taber 
attempted to do. 


Navat ApronavuticaL Rocket Laporarory, Lake Denmark, N. J. 


Mr. Ritny. The next is Naval Aeronautical Rocket Laboratory, 
Lake Denmark, N. J. 

The United States Naval Aeronautical Rocket Laboratory (form- 
erly the United States Naval Air Rocket Test Station) was established 
July 1, 1948. 

The laboratory was established to fulfill the following needs: (1) 
To act as a facility for the test and evaluation of rocket power plants, 
components, and propellants, supplied by contractors located in the 
East; (2) to furnish rocket engine test facilities to Government con- 
tractors who have inadequate or insufficient facilities of their own; 
(3) to perform initial investigations and recommend promising de- 
velopments of rocket propulsion preparatory to letting of contracts; 
(4) to conduct such research and development as authorized, which 
because of security reasons or facilities required, can best be accom- 
plished at this facility; (5) to act as an east-coast training center for 
the instruction of military personnel in the operation and maintenance 
of rocket engines. 

By Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress, $7,500,000 was authorized 
for the construction of liquid fuel rocket test and evaluation facilities. 
The requirement for these facilities has been certified by the Research 
and Development Board. In order to enable the rocket test station 
to fulfill its mission, additional test stands, laboratories, shops, and 
supporting utilities are requisites. Specifically these funds will pro- 
vide water storage for fire protection and rocket jet cooling, heat, 
power, light, and ventilation for shops and laboratories, mmimum 
military housing, additional test stands, equipment, instrumentation 
and additional safety facilities to allow the use of existing test stands 
with the increased thrust loads now in use. 

The family housing included in this project is based on the require- 
ments of the latest approved Munitions Board ground rules. Thir- 
teen units are required for key personnel of the Naval Air Rocket 
Test Station, this number being less than half the number permitted 
under the Munitions Board ruling. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you justify that item? 

Admiral Tourser. The authorizations were $7,500,000. We are 
asking for $2,750,000. The detailed breakdown is on pages C2-34-2 
and 3. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a new station or an addition to an existing 
station? 

Admiral THurser. An addition to an existing station. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Sixes. Must you buy additional land? 

Admiral Tourser. We are requesting the acquisition of land. 

Mr. Stkes. How much land and at what amount? 

Admiral THurser. Twenty-two hundred acres [amount off the 
record]. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the necessity for the additional land? 

Admiral Tuurser. The expansion of the rocket-testing facilities 
under the present authorization necessitates the purchase of fringe 
land areas to provide security and to eliminate hazards to private 
property. 

Mr. Sikes. What type of land is being acquired? 

Captain Harrineron. Captain Harrington, commanding officer, 
Naval Air Rocket Test Station, Lake Denmark, N. J. It is unim- 
proved land. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it timber land, marsh land, or what? 

Captain Harrineron. It is hilly timber land. 

Mr. Sikes. It does not have a high valuation, I note. 

Captain Harrineton. No, sir. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. There should not be too much quarrel with that. 
What is contained in this appropriation request—primarily facili- 
ties? I see some quarters. Are these new quarters? 

Admiral Tuurser. We are not asking for an appropriation this 
year. 

Mr. Sixes. They are not in this appropriation, but you will ask 
for them next year? 
Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. What are you doing now for quarters? 
Admiral Tuurser. There are quarters there now. 
Mr. Sixes. Enough to take care of the present requirements? 
Admiral Tourser. Yes, sir. 
Captain Harrineron. Wherry housing has been approved for this. 


Nava Arr Station, Lakenurst, N. J. 


Mr. Sikes. The next project is Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Admiral THurser. The Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., 
has been the focal point for lighter-than-air since before World War I. 
Much of the airfield operating areas have deteriorated and become 
obsolescent for the operations both of heavier-than-air and lighter- 
than-air aircraft. No funds have been appropriated for new public 
works construction on this station since World War II. Improve- 
ments are considered to be essential if the Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, is to support its assigned mission. 

An increment of the facilities required and reasons therefor are 
outlined below: 

Airship landing mat enlargement and HTA runways: Construction 
of a combined HTA-LTA landing field is required. The inadequacy 
and hazard to flight of the present HTA runways have long been recog- 
nized. The three runways have dimensions of 100 by 3,000, 3,200, 
and 3,800 feet, respectively. They are limited to a load of 16,000 
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. 
pounds per wheel, are poorly graded, have soft shoulders, and are 
badly located with respect to the airship hangars and obstructions 
in the glide zones. 

The airship landing mats, of which there are now three, were con- 
structed in 1940. At that time they were adequate. The increasing 
static loads being imposed on airships by operational requirements 
have tended to make these landing and take-off areas less and less 
adequate. In addition the large M-type airship now being operated 
requires a larger landing and take-off area. The N-class airships on 
order require a still larger landing mat. 

Storage space: Space should be provided for valuable materials 
now exposed to the elements because covered space is not available. 
This project proposes construction of supply department space to 
house materials located in open areas and in facilities which were not 
designed for use as storehouses, such as hangars and sheds. 

Helium storage: Much of the helium at Lakehurst is stored under- 
ground in high-pressure tanks inter-connected by a system of mani- 
folds. Some of this storage was constructed over 30 years ago. 
Valves and pipes are encrusted with rust and the turning of such valves 
with pressure up to 2,500 pounds per square inch in the lines and tanks 
is dangerous. It is proposed to construct a new high-pressure helium 
storage facility to replace these unsafe facilities currently in use. 
This high-pressure storage is definitely a hazard to personnel. 

Public works building: The Public Works Department at Lake- 
hurst has long been in need of additional shop space. The space 
requested herein will provide the Public Works Department with a 
much needed machine shop and additional automotive maintenance 
space. 

Airship accessories overhaul building: The Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J. is required to overhaul all airships, their components, 
and accessories, operated by the Navy. It is the only facility so 
designated. The present shop facilities for overhaul of accessories 
and components are inadequate and obsolete. The proposed building 
will contain shops for the overhaul and repair of gondolas, engines, 
instruments, electronic equipment, ete., peculiar to lighter-than-air 
operations. Facilities for work on envelopes will not be included. 
No adequate facilities now: exist in the Naval Establishment for the 
work described above. 

Mr. Stxss. Do you have any further statement to give the com- 
mittee for this project? 

Admiral Tourser. The initial occupancy was in 1917. It is 
Government-owned. This is to provide facilities to support regular 
operations of the fleet, research and development, and training air- 
ships and fleet helicopters. It is also to provide support for the naval 
air technical training and Naval Air Reserve lighter-than-air training 
programs. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any funds contained in the present request 
for buildings? 

AIRFIELD PAVEMENT 


Admiral Tuurser. The detail of the program is given on page 
C2-35-3. It covers airfield pavement, supply warehouse, helium 
storage, public-works building, and airship accessories overhaul 


building. 
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Admiral Jeviey. I think this is a good example of the difference in 
cost between paving for jet planes and for lighter-than-air or ordinary 
planes. Here we get 200,000 square yards for $750,000 or about 
$3.75 a square yard, whereas the cost for jet planes runs at a minimum 
of about $9.75 up to a maximum of about $14 or three or four times as 
great as the cost of ordinary pavement. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there any land acquisition? 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Are there any questions? 


HELIUM STORAGE 


Mr. Davis. I am wondering about the helium storage, where the 
only urgent need about it seems to be the encrusting of the valves, 
pipes, and so forth. Does the repair and restoration of that require 
a wholly new outfit, as seems to be indicated here? 

Commander Dvur._rer. Commander Duelfer, Public Works Officer, 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. 

You notice the amount is 900,000 cubic feet of storage, and it is a 
very old installation, and to try to fix up an old installation for addi- 
tional capacity as required would be more costly than starting with 
the proposed type of tanks they are going to put in. 

Mr. Davis. What you have now would be of no value to you at all? 

Commander Dvurtrer. Yes, sir: it will be of some value, but the 
new installation will not duplicate the old. It will be an entirely new 
type of design. Still we will use the old as well. 

Mr. Sikes. You do not propose to abandon the old facility? 

Commander Dururer. The tanks will not be abandoned. The 
location of some of them will necessitate moving the old tanks as well 
as providing new tanks, and the old tanks will be preserved and used 
at some of the old sites to permit the testing of those old tanks. As 
set up now, they have not been tested for some time because of inade- 
quate methods used in the original installation. 

Mr. Sikes. How would you operate if the committee did not give 
you the funds for the new tanks? 

Commander Durtrer. We would just have to keep the present 
storage and would not be able to meet the new demands. 

Mr. Srkes. Would they be adequate? 

Commander Durtrer. No, sir; they would not be adequate. 

Mr. Srxes. Are the present facilities adequate for present needs? 

Commander Dur.trer. No, sir; they are not. 


Nava Arr Factuiry, Lircurienp Park, Ariz. 


Mr. Stkes. Let us pick up the next project, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 

Admiral Taurser. The NAF, Litchfield Park is used for the stor- 
age of naval aircraft which are not authorized in the operating program. 
Because of favorable climatic conditions it is the only site suitable for 
outdoor storage. Such a storage facility is necessary to provide in 
peacetime a reservoir of aircraft immediately available for early use 
on mobilization. As the aircraft storage program decreases under 
mobilization conditions it will be replaced by an aircraft modification 
program. This program was performed during World War II at the 
Goodyear plant adjacent to the NAF. This plant is no longer avail- 
able to the Navy, however. All industrial buildings to be constructed 
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are designed to serve a dual purpose. In peacetime they will be used 
for preservation, depreservation and storage of aircraft and compo- 
nents. In wartime they will provide shop and hangar space for modi- 
fication and installation of changes in service aircraft. The existing 
buildings are for the most part of temporary type construction. This 
project is considered essential if the mission of the station is to be 
fulfilled. 

This station has commenced a construction program with funds 
obtained under the fiscal year 1951 Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion. The additional funds requested herein are required to complete 
projects on which work has been started pursuant to the authorization 
contained in Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress. 

This project provides an increment of the requirements for the de- 
velopment of naval aircraft preservation, storage and modification 
facilities at the NAF, Litchfield Park, Ariz. It includes a hangar con- 
taining shops, an engine and components storage building, utilities 
and other facilities required in order to obtain the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the station. 

Mr. Sikes. What more can you tell us about this project? 

Admiral THursBer. We are requesting a total of $3,790,000 for the 
naval air facility at Litchfield Park, Ariz. 

Mr. Sikes. Explain the purpose of the request for funds. 

Admiral Tuurper. The detailed justification is shown on page 
C2-36-2. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the mission of the station? 

Admiral THursper. The mission is to preserve, maintain, store, and 
prepare for fly-away of reserve-stock aircraft required for mobilization 
and for support of the naval aircraft program, and to provide logistic 
support for an auxiliary aviation unit of the Naval Air Reserve Train- 
ing Command, and provide facilities for personnel and naval aircraft 
in a ferry status. 

PRIOR STATUS OF STATION 


Mr. Sikes. Is this a reactivation? 

Admiral Tourser. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Has it been in continuous operation? 

Admiral THurser. Since 1944. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there any land acquisition? 

Admiral Toursper. No land acquisition. 

This is the second increment of a continuing project. 

Mr. Sixes. Does this put the station in condition to meet the 
requirement for complete operation, or will there be further requests 
for funds? 

Admiral Toursper. There will be requests for funds in the future. 


HANGARS 


Mr. Taser. Do not you have any hangars there now? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What sort of group of planes do you expect to have 
here? 

Admiral Comps. This is the storage place for naval aircraft not 
authorized in the operating program. Of all the places in the United 
States, this is probably the one which has the lowest humidity we can 
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find. An airplane can sit out there on the desert and will not de- 
teriorate as one would here on the East Coast. 

Can you tell what the average humidity is? 

Lieutenant Faruey. Lt. R. J. Farley, Public Works Officer, Naval 
Air Facility, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 

About 26. 

Mr. Taser. It seems that you have a big lot of hangar space in 
here. Hangars are $1,500,000—a little better. And you have a great 
lot of extensions here. 

It is not a regular repair station in the West; is it? 

Admiral Comrs. The only repairs which are made here are the 
repairs necessary to put these planes in condition for fly-away after 
sitting on the desert for a long period of time. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you seeking funds for a new electric and steam 
distribution system or for the repair of an old one? 

Lieutenant Farury. It is additions to the existing one to take care 
of the hangars and the buildings built out of 1951 funds. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the dust out there? Do you have much 
dust and wind out there? 

Admiral Comrs. They have winds and dust. You have to clean 
the planes out after they stay there for awhile, but even with that 
we have found they will be preserved very well. 


AIRCRAFT CAPACITY 


Mr. Davis. How many planes can you handle out there with the 
existing facilities? 

Lieutenant Fartey. With the existing facilities, we have had as 
high as 2,000 aircraft on the field. 

Mr. Tarer. How many do you have there now? 

Lieutenant Fartey. Around 1,400. 

Mr. Davis. How many do you contemplate under this request for 
funds? 

Lieutenant Fartey. We expect to be able to handle 4,000. 

Mr. Taser. What type of planes do you have? 

Lieutenant Faritey. Patrol bombers are the largest type we have, 
and they go down to carrier-based fightmg aircraft and on down to 
training planes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Since you have had only 2,000 heretofore at this 
station and have 1,400 now, is there any reason to believe you will 
require facilities for 4,000? 

Captain Moore. We will need that. As you know, in our aircraft 
procurement program we are replacing reciprocating planes with jet 
planes. The planes that are reciprocating pianes are in the fleet 
now, and as we replace those planes we plan on putting the second 
line of older models in storage at Litchfield Park against mobilization 
or as a war reserve, then we can use those planes in the training 
command and get the squadrons ready before we have new planes to 
feed to the squadrons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. How many did: you have there in the last war? 

Captain Moore. We did not have that facility in the last war at all. 
That came in as a storage requirement for World War II planes. 
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Mr. Taser. It came in, according to your book, in November 1944, 
and you have operated it ever since? 
Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 


NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. And you have had just as many personnel there right 
along as you have now; have you not? 

Captain Moore. No, sir. We had a large number of personnel 
when we were putting planes into storage. 

Admiral Jetuey. It was originally a modification center. 

Captain Moore. Yes. But asa storage center it had a large number 
of personnel, as we were putting the planes in storage. 

Captain Moore. They were placed in a state of dead storage in 
1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. Then the personnel figures dropped a 
way down. Then since Korea broke out 

Mr. Taser. You had more than 1,500 when you were there then, 
did you not? 

Captain Moore. More than 1,500 personnel. 

Lieutenant Farry. I imagine we did. 


UTILITY SYSTEMS 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need all of this sanitary sewage system, 
with a lot more of water distribution, a lot more of electrical distribu- 
tion system with the same personnel that you had before, with nothing 
other than the same personnel expressed here. 

Lieutenant Fartey. With the new hangar and ae that are 
to be built during fise ‘al 1951, the existing sewage facility 1s ast i 
inadequate. The present water system is not adequate because the 
existing wells do not furnish the water that is suitable for drinking 
purposes, and for boiler water. We are now buying water from another 
supply, and it would be more economical if we had our own wells and 
distribution system. 

Mr. Sikes. Before you leave, Lieutenant, I would like to say that 
you have acquitted yourself quite well before the committee in your 
first appearance. 

Lieutenant Farutey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you take up the next item. 


NavaL Auxintiary LANDING FreLp, Mayport, Fua. 


Admiral Tuurser. Page C2-37, additional aviation facilities, 
$1,165,000; the second increment in funds originally provided, previ- 
ously ¢ appropriated, $3,035,000, in Public Law 911. 

The mission is to provide facilities for the berthing of aircraft car- 
riers, and as an auxiliary field, to support gunnery, bombing, and 
rocket training, and field carrier landing practice for air groups and 
squadrons based at the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, and the Naval 
Auxiliary Air Station, Cecil Field. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the total cost of the project? 

Admiral Tuursper. $1,165,000 is requested this year. There still 
will be an authorization request for approximately $3 million. 
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Facilities are being constructed at the auxiliary landing field, May- 
port, for the berthing of aircraft carriers of the Atlantic Fleet, and 
their accompanying vessels and small craft. Completion of these 
facilities will enable Mayport to fill some of the functions of a seaport 
air station. .t will be necessary to have adequate runway and taxi- 
way facilities, plus other operational facilities, for the support of air- 
craft arriving at Mayport to be loaded aboard the carriers. The air- 
field will also be used by the squadrons based at nearby air stations 
for field carrier landing practice and gunnery training. A program 
for the provision of the required facilities was started under authori- 
zation contained in Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress. Facilities 
being included are extension and strengthening of one runway and 
the associated taxiways and parking area, roads, and an operations 
building and control tower. 

The funds requested herein will be used for the second increment 
of aircraft parking area, taxiways and jet fuel storage and a distribu- 
tion system therefor, which will be required for propelled aircraft 
operations of jet. 


Navau Arr TrecHnicaL TRAINING CENTER, Mempuis, TENN. 
’ ’ 


Mr. Sikes. Will you take up the next item? 

Admiral Taurser. Naval Air Technical Training Center, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with a total request of $7,065,000. 

Mr. Stkes. What is the mission of this field? 

Admiral Tuurser. The mission is to provide facilities to support 
the Naval Air Technical Training Center and the Naval and Marine 
Air Reserve training program. 

Mr. Srxes. Has it been in continuous operation? 

Admiral THurper. Yes. This is the second increment. It was 
put in operation during World War II, the early part of the war. 

The Naval Aviation Technical Training Center, Memphis, is a 
major center for the technical training of officers and men in the naval 
aeronautical organization. The headquarters of the Technical Train- 
ing Command is located on this center. Funds already appropriated 
are being used to finance the first increment of the construction 
authorized under Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, including 
acquisition of land, extension and strengthening of one runway, and 
the associated taxiways, barracks, mess halls, and training buildings. 

The funds requested herein are for use in continuing the program, 
providing a hangar, additional barracks buildings and supporting 
mess halls, and training buildings to house the aviation structural 
mechanic schools. 

The Naval Aviation Technical Training Center, Memphis, is the 
only permanent peacetime naval aviation technical training center. 
The principal schools of the center are the P and A schools. The 
P school provides fundamantal aviation indoctrination for enlisted 
personnel and the A school provides training for enlisted men to help 
qualify them for third class petty officer aviation ratings. The 
present limited capacity of facilities available for aviation technical 
training will result in the sending of an estimated 40,000 enlisted men 
into fleet aviation without the benefit of these A and P schools unless 
additional facilities are provided. 
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1. Barracks and messing facilities: There is an urgent requirement 
for barracks and messing facilities for a total of 5,000 enlisted men. 
Funds obtained under Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, en- 
abled the construction of facilities for 1,000 men, and Public Law 
910, Eighty-first Congress, authorized the construction of facilities 
for an additional 800 men. This project is for the third increment of 
this program. It will provide facilities for berthing and messing 
3,200 men. ‘There will be two groups of 13 permanent-type structures, 
12 barracks and 1 mess hall and galley in each group. This will 
provide permanent housing for about one-half of the station comple- 
ment. No existing temporary-type barracks will be replaced, as 
they will all be needed to support the planned student load. 

Bachelor officers’ quarters: Bachelor officers’ quarters space, in ad- 
dition to that now available in the prseent temporary-type bachelor 
officers’ quarters, is needed to provide sufficient housing for that 
portion of the officers assigned to the station, or who are instructors 
or students, and are unmarried. The present bachelor officers’ quar- 
ters will not be replaced, as its capacity will be needed to care for all 
of the officers requiring quarters. The bachelor officers’ quarters to 
be constructed under this project will provide space for 62 officers. 

Supply storage: All storage space at Naval Aviation Technical 
Training Center, Memphis, is occupied, and in addition, huts and 
hangars are’ utilized for some supply department spaces. Some 
materials which should be in storehouses under cover are stored in 
open areas exposed to the weather. Proper protection cannot be 
provided to valuable materials with existing facilities. The proposed 
additional supply department space is considered the minimum neces- 
sary to provide additional storehouse space. 

Utilities and services: The purpose of this project is twofold. It 
is contemplated, first, to replace the deteriorated World War II 
steam-distribution system to reduce excessive fuel costs, heat losses, 
and maintenance costs. The steam-distribution system on the south 
side of the station is in very poor condition. The mains are run 
underground in Ric-Wil conduit installed during the ar in muddy 
trenches and with inferior joint connections. This has resulted in 
numerous leaks and deterioration of the lines. The replacement of 
portions of the system with new steam lines will result in a substantial 
reduction of heat losses and will greatly reduce maintenance costs. 
Evidence as to the inefficiency of the existing steam distribution is 
shown by the fact that during the periods of wet winter weather 
steam consumption is approximately one-third more than during dry 
periods, other factors being equal. Replacement of dangerous and 
defective portions of electrical and water-distribution systems is also 
contemplated. The second portion of this project is for the extension 
of existing facilities including water, electrical, steam, sewage systems 
and necessary roads and walks to service the construction planned in 
the current program. 

Public works facilities: The existing public works facilities are in- 
adequate in size and configuration. It is proposed to construct a new 
building to provide additional shop and office space. 

This project provides for the construction of barracks, bachelor 
officers’ quarters, supply storage space, and public works facilities at 
the Naval Air Technical Training Center, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Mr. Taner. Why do you need to increase this; because this was so 
small that we had to have this set up at Jacksonville? 

Admiral Tuurser. We had both places during World War II. 
The present expansion of the Navy just makes it necessary again. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. You had barracks down there before, did you not? 

What about the situation at Memphis? Why do you need addi- 
tional barracks at Memphis, and $2 million for that, when you had 
just as many people there in wartime as you have got now, did you 
not, or as Many as you expect to have? 

Admiral THurser. Commander Davis. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Commander Davis. Commander Lewis M. Davis, United States 
Navy, public works officer, Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tenn. 

There is a net shortage currently at Memphis of 2,100 men, which 
we anticipate in the current program under way. 

Mr. Taser. You mean a shortage of what? 

Commander Davis. In barracks. 

Mr. Taser. On account of the plan; is that what you mean? 

Commander Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you plan to have there? 

Commander Davis. The total plan is 14,000. 

Mr. Taser. How many barracks spaces have you got? 

Commander Davis. Barracks spaces, we have accommodations 
for roughly 15,000, provided they are doubled up, by using a smaller 
floor area than the 70 square feet per man. In other words, we would 
have to double them up. 

Mr. Taser. You expect to have to do that in many places, do 
you not? 

Commander Davis. We will definitely have to do it, ves, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That would still give you space to take care of what 
you anticipate. Why would you need these barracks? 

Commander Davis. Some of the barracks have been converted 
into a training building due to the change in the mission of the station, 
which decreases the number of barracks spaces available. 

Mr. Taser. You mean they are being used for classrooms 

Commander Davis. Being used for classrooms. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you have in here a program for a training 
building. 

Commander Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. $1,720,000. 

Commander Davis. That training building is to take care of the 
additional program, the training added to the program for technical 
training. 

Admiral Tourper. May I try to straighten out the appropriation 
item for this request? 

The barracks and messing facilities here are for 800 men, $2,045,000 
is requested. The training building, permanent, $1,720,000 is the 
second increment. Previous appropriations having been made for 
those. 
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On page C2-38-4, barracks and mess facilities, permanent, 3,200 
men; bachelor officers quarters, permanent, 62 officers, for which we 
are not requesting any appropriation in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. But you are requesting an item here for 800. 

Admiral Tourser. That is correct; that is the second increment. 
We started on C2-38-1. 


COST OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Scrivner. At $2,500 per space? 

Admiral JetLey. That cost includes mess facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a permanent construction job? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Built with what? 

Admiral Jevuey. Brick, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you ever build with concrete blocks? 

Admiral Jetuey. We do sometimes, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why brick construction; that is just about the 
most expensive you can find, with the labor item in it. 

Commander Davis. I am Commander Lewis M. Davis, public 
works officer, Naval Air Station, Memphis. I have been at Memphis 
for some 2 months, but the matter was gone into and brick was selected 
because brick was a local product, and there was a definite shortage 
of cement in the area. They had a study made and found that brick 
was the only thing that would be practical. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did they go into the cost of labor? 

Commander Davis. That was gone into, yes, sir, and the alternative 
indicated that brick was just as economical as concrete. 

Admiral Jettey. We have had recent contracts, and the cost runs 
about $2,500. 

Commander Davis. They have found that they can use local brick. 

Admiral Jettey. And the cost is comparable with concrete. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I would want to see some concrete figures on 
that. Frankly I would like to see a comparison on that, the labor 
cost particularly, because that does not stand up with the experience 
at several places we have had called to our attention. 

Admiral JeLtLey. We will furnish that to you, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have you submit to the committee the 
items that have been let by contract since the first of July 1950, and 
the appropriation and the amount of the contract, and enough of a 
description of the property so we could tell whether it was barracks 
and how many spaces, and a few things like that. 

Admiral! Jettey. For all contracts, or just the contracts for bar- 
racks? 

Mr. Taser. All contracts. 

Admiral Jetitey. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested was provided the committee.) 


Nava Arr Station, Miami, Fua. 


Mr. Sixes. Will you take the next item, Admiral? 
Admiral Tourser. Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla., on page 
C2-39: Additional aviation facilities, $1,012,000. 
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The mission of this field is to support Navy and Marine Corps 
Air Reserve training programs, and regular operations of fleet recon- 
naissance and transport aircraft; United States Navy hurricane 
weather central; also, it is the ferry stop for all air traffic to the 
Caribbean area. 

The land is Government-owned. We are requesting an increase 
for aviation facilities, storage, strengthening of runway, and extension 
to aircraft parking area. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been in continuous operation? 

Admiral THurBER. Yes, sir; since back in 1940. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this the entire program? 

Admiral THursBer. No; there will be additional funds requested 
later. 

An increase in capacity of aviation fuel storage is required to reduce 
the present shortage of fuel-storage capacity, and to provide storage 
for an adequate ready-issue supply of jet fuel. 

Two of the five existing runways are considered adequate to meet 
the minimum requirements for the operation of present-day jet air- 
craft except that they need strengthening. The connecting taxiways 
also need strengthening. 

Some additional aircraft-parking area is required to alleviate the 
hazardous congestion which results from the operation of jet aircraft. 

This project provides for improvement and modernization of the 
operational! facilities by the strengthening of existing runways, taxi- 
ways, increasing parking area, and constructing additional aviation 
fuel storage. 


Nava Arr Station, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Stxes. Will vou take up the next station? 

Admiral THurper. Naval air station, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
mission of which is support of Navy and Marine Corps Air Reserve 
training programs. 

For additional aviation facilities, $275,000. This station has had 
no public-works appropriations for modernization or replacement of 
temporary and wartime construction of buildings and utilities since 
its completion of its wartime expansion. Extensinos and improve- 
ments to the electrical, steam, and water distribution systems are 
required. Continued recruiting of Reserves, and emphasis on training 
Reserve components with modern facilities and equipment make this 
project necessary. It will enable new training equipment to be 
installed. Jet aircraft are to be assigned to Minneapolis Naval Air 
Station, and jet-fuel storage is required. 

This project contemplates the modernization of the existing reserve 
air-station facilities by the modernization and extension of certain 
utilities installations, and the construction of jet-engine-fuel storage. 


LEASE COSTS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the lease basis on which vou operate? 

Admiral Jettey. On the small area where the buildings are built, 
Mr. Sikes, the land is owned; we lease other land, I believe, from an 
airport commission of both Minneapolis and St. Paul. We also have 
use of the municipal airport. 

Mr. Sixes. Do vou know the amount paid for the lease? 

Admiral Jettry. $3,500 per vear, sir. 
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NavaL Auxiniary Arr Station, Miramar, Catir. 


Mr. Srxes. Will you take up the next station, Admiral? 

Admiral Tuurper. The next is the naval auxiliary air station at 
Miramar, Calif., page C2-41, with a total request of $14,162,650. 

The mission is to support regular operation of fleet carriers, recon- 
naissance, antisubmarine and utility aircraft. The entire station is 
on Government-owned land. The detailed break-down for the 
requested appropriation for the project is as follows: 

Naval air stations in general have been constructed in the vicinity 
of the major seaports on both the east and west coasts; namely 
Quonset, Norfolk, Jacksonville, San Diego, Alameda, and Seattle. 
These seaport air stations were for the most part designed to support 
both landplane and seaplane. operations by reciprocating engine 
aircraft. These stations increased tremendously in size and activities 
in World War II. Civilian property developments in their vicinity 
does not permit their further expansion. None of these seaport 
stations is sufficiently large to support the operations of air groups 
equipped with jet- -engined aircraft. It is proposed to expand existing 
airports which the Navy owns and which are in the vicinity of these 
seaport stations, and certain other stations, to support the operations 
of CV groups equipped with jet-engined aircraft. The Naval auxil- 
lary air station at Miramar, which is locted approximately 16 miles 
northeast of the city of San Diego, offers an ideal site for the develop- 
ment of a master-jet field. . The expansion will include the construc- 
tion of additional airfield. pavement (runways, taxiways, and parking 
area) and additional personnel facilities, together with all of the 
necessary supporting facilities. 

In order to support the planned aircraft and personnel to be based 
here, the following additional construction will be required as an 
increment in the development of the master-jet field. 

Bachelor officers’ quarters: The existing bachelor officers’ quarters 
are situated in an area that must be cleared for the development of 
the airfield and must therefore be removed. The poor condition of 
these temporary structures is such that it is not considered feasible 
to attempt to move them to a new location. ‘This project provides 
for the construction of a 150-man bachelor officers’ quarters and 
messing facilities. 

Enlisted men’s club: The expanded mission of the station creates 
a situation wherein the limited existing recreation and personnel 
service facilities will not be adequate to support the planned military 
personnel load. This project provides for the construction of an 
enlisted men’s club—none existing. A Munitions Board policy 
includes among the facilities listed as “Group I. Immediately Essen- 
tial Recreational Requirements” for a station of this size such club 
building. 

Air-intercept-training facility: The requirement for training in air- 
intercept tactics is presently considered a basic knowledge to be 
attained by all flying personnel, with emphasis on those flying VF 
types. Wartime training was accomplished by using mobile equip- 
ments which are now obsolescent. This project provides for the 
construction of a permanent air-intercept-training facility, including 
the building, radar towers, and all necessary collateral equipment. 

Line operations: These buildings are required to provide space for 
ine crews, aircraft-starting equipment, chocks, tie-down lines, main- 
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tenance tools, and other gear necessary to operate the flight line in an 
expeditious manner. 

Family quarters: This project provides for the construction - of 
three sets of family quarters for key personnel. It complies fully 
with the Munitions Board Housing Committee policy rules for 
family quarters. 
sisi hai dea inlia dint ord oe ; wets 176 
Enlisted __ eee MIE EAN GAIT Be » 355 


Deficit: 
Officers (176) (0.75) __ 
Enlisted (1,833) (0.20) __ 


Total gross deficit _ - 
Quarters existing _ - 


Net deficit 


Using the Munitions Board criteria, funds can be requested up to 
25 percent of the demonstrated net deficit. This project provides for 
only three units for key personnel and hence is well within the lim- 
itations. 

Barracks: It is proposed to construct additional barracks and 
messing facilities for 1,250 men. ‘This project is necessary to house 
and feed the enlisted personnel to be assigned the station or units 
based thereon. 

Electrical distribution system: This project provides for the exten- 
sion of the electrical-distribution system to the new facilities being 
erected at this master-jet field. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE HANGAR, PARKING AREA, AND UTILITIES 


Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, authorized provision of 
additional aviation facilities at the naval auxiliary air station at 
Miramar in the amount of $21,638,000. Public Law 911, Eighty- 
first Congress, appropriated $13,488,000 under that authorization. 
These funds are being used to build new runways, taxiways, and 
parking areas, including the required grading, drainage and _ light- 
ing. Some additional barracks and expansion of station utilities are 
also being constructed. Plans and specifications are being drawn for 
an operations building and control tower, water storage, ammunition 
storage, supply building, public-works shops, jet-fuel systems, utilities 
and services. This appropriation is required to complete the construc- 
tion of these items. 

This provides for continuing the development of a master jet field 
at the naval auviliary air station at Miramar, Calif. Included are the 
completion of air operational facilities such as runways, taxiways, 
aircraft parking area, maintenance hangars, operational building and 
control tower, water storage, ammunition storage, supply facilities, 
public-works shops, jet-fuel storage and distribution system, utilities, 
and roads, walks, and services. These items are all required for the 
master jet field development. 


TRAINING AND ADVANCED BASE GEAR FACILITIES (WEST COAST) 


It is necessary to maintain advance base equipment for three pur- 
poses—training, fleet exercises, and outfitting units to go overseas in 
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an emergency. The Bureau of Aeronautics is responsible for the logis- 
tic support of Marine aviation units. These must be in a éonstant 
state of readiness. It is also responsible for equipping all naval avia- 
tion units with automotive equipment when they are deployed to 
overseas advance bases. 

To date there has not been a suitable facility developed for storing 
and caring for the automotive, specialized, and camp equipment neces- 
sary to provide that support, with the result that it has been extremely 
costly to maintain the equipment. Maintenance costs due to weather 
damage have been high. It has been extremely costly to assemble 
and place the equipment in a state of readiness because of inadequate 
storage and maintenance facilities. 

Providing the facilities listed will enable the equipment to be main- 
tained in first-class condition at minimum cost, and have it available 
for immediate use for any training or special exercises as well as for 
emergencies. 

It is proposed that this west coast fac ility be established at the 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Miramar, where excellent outloading 
facilities are available, and which is near the areas available for am- 
phibious fleet exercises. 

This project will provide maintenance, repair, and storage facilities 
for equipment used for training, maneuvers, and advanced bases for 
Navy and Marine air fleet units. The automotive and camp equip- 
ment used for indoctrination training each year for fleet exercises 
must be returned to a central location, repaired and placed in a con- 
dition ready for issue, and stored for future use in other training exer- 
cises or for advanced base use. 

Mr. Sixes. This is a permanent station with the facilities required 
for its operation. 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir; to supprot the regular operations of 
fleet carrier and transport aircraft. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taser. How many barracks and Bachelor Officers’ Quarters 
do you have there now? 

Admiral Jettey. Captain Coffin will answer that. 

Captain Corrin. Captain P. R. Coffin, commanding officer, Naval 
Auxiliary Air Station, Miramar, Calif. 

We currently have 14 temporary barracks and Bachelor Officers’ 
Quarters to house 119 officers. 

Mr. Taper. One hundred and nineteen? 

Captain Corrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many will the 14 buildings accommodate? 

Captain Corrin. Two thousand, two hundred and seventy-six. 

Mr. Taser. The number that you propose to have there, according 
to this statement on page C2-41-3 is 1,355 enlisted men and 176 
officers, so that you would have aplenty for your barracks to take 
care of the set-up with what you have already? 

Admiral Jettey. That number of spaces allowable for family quar- 
ters 

Mr. Taser. The basis for the requirement for the auxiliary air- 
port—— 
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Admiral THurser. The page before that gives a total, additional 
for planning purposes at the bottom of page C2—41-1. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Admiral Tuurser. The family quarters deficit, based on the June 
30, 1950, complement. On the preceding page is the planned spaces 
for June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Stxkes. Are there any questions on this item? 


BACHELOR OFFICERS QUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Will you elaborate on this BOQ request? 
It seems most fortuitous that you are in a program of expansion 
and you are going to tear down what you have there and build other 
barracks. 

Admiral Jettey. They are rebuilding in addition to what they 
have. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what this justification says. 

Admiral Jettey. They are in the way of the expansion program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of the expanded program? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Frankly, after sitting on this side of the table you 
become a little skeptical, as I am in this instance. 

Mr. Taner. You said you are going to tear them down, on page 
C2-41-2. 

Captain Corrity. These buildings are extremely temporary. When 
the master plan was drawn up the very point was made that these 
buildings would be taken away and others would be put in their place. 


CONDITION OF OLD BUILDINGS 


Mr. Stxes. Do you not think you could use them for, say, 5 years? 

Captain Corrin. They would be very expensive. The only thing 
that they have left in them that you could repair and modify would 
be the framework; which is now dried out. ‘They are simply firetraps 
as they are. 

Mr. Stxes. It is proposed to move them now or after the new 
structures are built? 

Captain Corrin. They were to be removed to make ground avail- 
able for new structures as soon as the BOQ’s are built, so we can house 
the officers in the new BOQ’s. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any pictures that would show us the actual 
condition of these buildings? 

Captain Corrr. We do not. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the condlition of the roofing? 

Captain Corrin. They have just been repaired. 

Mr. Sikes. Tar paper on the walls? 

Captain Corrin. The sides are of Celotex. 

Mr. Taser. In other words the buildings have been fixed up now 
and you want to tear them down; is that correct? 

Captain Corrin. They are not fixed up to any great extent. 

Mr. Sikes. Have they been repaired in the last 2 years? 

Captain Corrin. Three of them. 

Mr. Sixes. Three out of four have been? 

Captain Corrin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. What is the condition of the floors? 

Captain Corrin. They are concrete floors. 

Mr. Sikes. What would be so expensive about utilizing them for 
the next 3 to 5 years? 

Captain Corrix. They would have to be repaired with a new roof. 

Mr. Stkes. But you just told us they had been reroofed. 

Captain Corrin. We patched the roof; we did not reroof them; 
just to keep them from leaking. 

Mr. Sikes. Can you provide us with some picture showing the 
actual condition of these buildings, without too much difficulty? 

Admiral Jettey. We can get them; yes, sir. 


BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Scrivner. What space are you anticipating assigning to the 
barracks, 60 or 72 feet? 

Commander Giesen. Lt. Comdr. Francis E. Giesen, public works 
officer, Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Miramar, Calif. The spaces 
allotted are 72 square feet basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Army and the Air Force can get along on 60 
square feet, | see no reason why the Navy cannot do it out there. 

Admiral Jetitey. According to the criteria 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that is not according to the criteria given 
by the Medical Department as the ideal, but it is just impossible to 
have the ideal situation, and the Air Force and the Army have told 
us that, nm view of the strain we are putting on the taxpayers, they 
are going to squeeze in more people in the space thev have and make 
it possible with the same number of buildings to accommodate more 
men, by cutting it down to 60. If the Army and Air Force can make 
that sactifice and be short of the ideal criteria set down by the Medical 
Department—and I think it is 70 rather than 72—I do not see any 
reason why the Navy cannot do the same thing. 

Captain Corrirn. We have housed more than that in the temporary 
space. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we might as well face it, we are in an emergency. 
We are down to the bottom of the barrel. Dollars are getting harder 
to get every day: 

Mr. Davis. There is one point I would like to clear up with respect 
to the barracks: Were you speaking of tearing down the frame build- 
ings and rebuilding them? 

Captain Corrrn. Yes, sir; that is the long-range plan. 

Mr. Davis. And am I correct, according to the justification here, 
in assuming that the frames would be the first you would have to 
move and relocate before you rebuild what you contemplate at that 
place? 

Captain Corrin. They would, based upon whether or not the 
original plan for space is carried out. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, you have a plan to relocate the base, 
but you are not bound .to do it at this time. Is that the situation? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I did not get the answer. 

Mr. Stxes. Admiral Combs said that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. The price of the BOQ is 7,000 as compared with some 
of them? 
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Mr. Sixes. I think we shall need further justification on these 
items. 


Mr. Davis. Very well. 


Navau Arr Sratrion, Morretrr Fieip, Cauir, 


Mr. Sixes. What is the next project, Admiral? 

Admiral Tu urser. Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Calif., page 
C2-43-—1: Development for jet operation, request $4,129,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the mission of the field? 

Admiral Tuurser. Its mission is to support regular operations of 
fleet carrier and transport carrier aircraft. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it a permanent operation? 

Admiral THurser. Permanent, on Government-owned land. 

Mr. Sixes. All Government-owned? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Has it been in operation for a number of years? 

Admiral TuturBer. Since 1933. This is an increment, continuing 
the construction already started. 

The proposed development plan is for the expansion of the station 
into a permanent master-jet field for the support of operations of 
CV air groups equipped with jet-engined-aircraft squadrons. Present 
air stations in the vicinity of this one which are already developed 
are not capable of further expansion to support such air groups. 
This project represents the balance of the development program for 
Moffett Field for which $14,050,000 was authorized by Public Law 
910, Kighty-first Congress, and $9,921,000 was appropriated by Public 
Law 911, Eighty-first Congress. 

This project provides an increment for continuing the construction 
of supporting facilities for jet-aircraft operations at the Naval Air 
Station, Moffett Field, in order to develop a master-jet field. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the barracks situation? Do you plan to have 
additional personnel or do you plan to replace existing facilities? 

Commander THraprp. Commander Harrison F. Thrapp, CEC, 
public works officer, Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Calif. There 
are presently barrack capacity for 2,300 men; planned additional 
capacity for 1,300. 

Mr. S1xes. In other words, you do not have the barrack facilities 
that you need to operate the station as it is projected; is that correct? 

Commander Turapp. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have there now? 

Commander Turapp. Barracks, sir? 

Mr. Taner. How many enlisted personnel? 

Commander Turapp. Enlisted personnel at the present time, 3,500. 

Mr. Taser. Three thousand five hundred; and you have got to 
take care of how many? You are planning, according to this book, 
4,300; that is 800 more, and you are asking barracks for 1,300, that is 
500 more than you would seem to need. I do not know just how you 
explain that. 

Commander Turapp. We have 2,300-barrack capacity at the 
present time, divided between 820 in the present permanent buildings, 
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and 1,500 in temporary wooden, two-story-type buildings. The 
difference between that total and those aboard is represented by 
those who are living in quarters in surrounding areas. 

With the increase represented by the proposed expansion, it is 
quite likely that the proportion of people who will be unmarried 
personnel will be increased and will live aboard the station. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that vou are going to have unmarried people 
taking place of those who are presently living off the station; is that it? 

Commander THrapp. That is partly it. And a part of the answer 
is that we are housing men under emergency space conditions in the 
present buildings. And that in the two-story wooden barracks is 
quite unsatisfactory. For example, the emergency capacity of the 
wooden barracks is 1,800; which represents 70 personnel to a building 
designed for 58 men. 

Mr. Taser. That is not anything more than you had in the last 
war; is it? 

Commander Turapp. I believe they were approximately the same 
during the last war. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the matter with the two-story wooden 
barracks? Are they in good shape? Hasn’t the Navy kept them up 
in trim? 

Commander Turapp. They are in a good state of maintenance, but 
overcrowded. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the reason you give now for wanting more 
barracks space? 

Commander Turapp. No; that, plus the additional personnel under 
the expanding program. 

Admiral Comss. We would like to have permanent buildings if we 
can have them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, sure. 

Admiral Comps. Also in order that the expense of maintenance be 
reduced, 

DESIRABILITY OF PERMANENT BUILDINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. It is desirable to have permanent buildings, but 
with all of the building program, with labor working full time, and 
overtime, with materials getting short, with permanent construction, 
and with the bottom of the tax barrel reached—while I will concede 
it would be desirable—but we are just in position where we cannot 
afford everything we want. I cannot escape the conclusion that some 
of the requests are for items that can be postponed, and that we ought 
to realize that we are in war and that we have got to get along without 
having everything we want. I would like to have a better place in 
which to live, but I have got to get along with what I have, and I 
think the Navy ought to realize it has got to do the same thing. 

The presentation of this request has not rung the bell. If you have 
something else, you better give it to us. Do you have anything else 
to add? 

Commander Turapp. There is every indication that while the 
planning base figures are a»proximately correct, there will be a 
considerable period of time when the population might rise to 5,000 
or a little over of enlisted personnel, due to the units stationed aboard 
and those superimposed on the carrier bases, 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, during that short period of time is it going to 
be any great hardship to house them under canvas? We might as 
well realize that we are at war and if we are not at war the Armed 
Forces have been wasting a lot of time before this committee. 


BARRACKS CAPACITY AS PROPOSED 


Mr. Hanasury. M. R. Hanabury, head, Project Scheduling 
Section, Air Station Branch, Shore Establishments Division, Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Scrivner, we have a barrack capacity at Moffett Field now for 
2,300. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we were told a while ago. 

Mr. Hanasury. And a permanent figure of 4,356. 

Mr. Taper. That is the peak? 

Mr. Hayasury. That is the planned program for fiscal year 1952. 
That will leave a deficit of barracks of 2,000. We are asking for 1,300 
in this appropriation request. 

Mr. Davis. You have got 3,500 there now? 

Mr. Hanasury. That is correct; 3,500 men, 

Mr. Davis. And you are requesting 1,300? 

Admiral THurBrER. Yes, sir; barracks for 1,300 men. 

Mr. Davis. Which means that you would have 1,200 living off the 
base right now; is that right? 

Commander THrapp. Not entirely; they are in emergency space, 
with sanitary facilities in all respects at an emergency level. 

Mr. Davis. How many do you have living right on the base? 

Commander Turapr. Approximately 65 to to 70 percent of the 
total of 3,500. 

Mr. Davis. Take 70 percent of 3,500 and you get just about the 
2,300 that you told us. That leaves you with about that many on 
the base and 1,200 off. So if you bring in all of the single men in 
this 800 increase, who are living on the base, it still looks like you 
are going to have 500 beds there that you have not given us any 
justification for whatsoever. 

Commander Turapp. No, sir. The construction underway at the 
present time is to provide all operational facilities for two carrier air 
groups at that field. Upon completion of those facilities it must be 
assumed that personnel will move in equivalent to the two carrier 
groups. They can be accommodated in all respects but for housing. 
If they move in without a decline in the present population that will 
overcrowd the barracks capacity since the figure quoted a moment 
ago. We expect the peak capacity to be about 5,000. 

Mr. Davis. Then what somebody calls the planned basis in the 
justification hardly is a valid figure, is it? 

Mr. Hanasury. That is a firm base for the end of the fiscal year 
1952. Transients will come in in addition to that, additional air 
groups. If an additional air group goes into Moffett Field they would 
be called upon to support that many more additional personnel. 

Vir. Stkes. All right, gentlemen, the committee will be in recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
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TuEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1951. 


ComparaTIVE Costs, BOQ anv Barracks, Army, Arr Force, 
AND Navy 


Mr. SHepparD. I was given to understand this morning that there 
was some information which you were to supply relative to imter- 
rogations that were made yesterday. 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir; there were four items. One has to do 
with respect to the possible difference in the cost of barracks and 
BOQ’s estimated by the Navy as compared with the Army and Air 
Force. 

Admiral Jelley will supply the information. 

Admiral Jettey. I checked with the people in the Secretary of 
Defense office, who looked into the Army and Air Force programs and 
they informed me that both the Army and the Air Force are using the 
same cost figure, $6,000 per man, for permanent bachelor officers’ 
quarters, as the Navy. However, the Army and the Air Force have 
in some instances included emergency and temporary bachelor officers’ 
quarters at a cheaper price. Undoubtedly that is the explanation for 
different costs bemg noted. 

Mr. Taser. No; that was not it. You had it up to $7,000. 

Admiral Jetitey. In the $7,000 estimate $6,000 was for the house, 
and $1,000 for the mess. In some places messing facilities were 
already provided and would not be included. In the last project 
that was up before we adjourned yesterday we had to provide mess 
facilities which made the extra $1,000. But the $6,000 is the bachelor 
officers’ quarters without mess facilities. 

In addition to that, the question of the number of square feet per 
man in barracks was raised. We have followed the standard Depart- 
ment of Defense figure of 72 square feet per man. And I was informed 
that the same condition applies; to the Army and Air Force and that 
they were using 72 square feet in permanent quarters. However, they 
had some emergency barracks, and temporary barracks which were 
based on 60 square feet per man. We have no temporary barracks in 
this particular request, and therefore we have not used the 60 square 
feet. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Insofar as permanent construction is concerned, 
in that category of items, the figures are identical, with the reser- 
vation that where you provide mess you have to go to a larger figure. 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes. We are exactly the same. 


DentaLt Faciiities, ADAK 


Mr. SHerpparp. There was some other issue you wanted to clear 
up? 

Admiral THursBer. Yes. At Adak. Mr. Davis has asked a 
question, with respect to dentists per population. 

We have a later population report on Adak than the one furnished 
in the book. As of August 1 Adak population was 4,249, broken 
down between Navy, Marines, Army, and the Air Force, civil service, 
Navy dependents, Marine Corps dependents, Army and Air Force 
dependents, which we can supply for the record. 


89249—51—pt. 1-67 
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The number of dental chairs proposed there is five, which would 
ive one to every 50 square feet. The X-ray room, prosthetic 
aboratory and waiting room, and so forth, are additional. 

The ratio of chairs to operating dentists is 1 to 1. 

The ratio of dentists to personnel is 1 to 100. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions on those particular 

issues? 

Mr. Davis. I thought perhaps we ought to inquire a little bit 
with respect to the comparison. If I remember the information 
furnished by the Air Force—their standard practice was to have 1% 
chairs for each operating dentist. How do you operate? 

Admiral THurBEr. | to 1. 

Mr. Davis. Your general practice is 1 to 1? 

Admiral THurpemr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You mean one chair to each dentist? 

Admiral THurper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. They said they could get a great deal more work out 
of the dentists if they had the extra half chair for each dentist, so 
that these technicians could opreate on cleaning teeth and things of 
that kind that the dentist would not have to do. I do not know 
whether that is your practice or not, but there is some reason for that 
sort of an approach. How about it? 

Admiral THurser. I would have to get the technical experts to 
cover that; but I would assume this, that Adak would not have 
dentists available for each chair all of the time. Hence a technician 
does help. 

Mr. Taser. How many dentists do they have at Adak? 

Admiral Tuurser. One dentist for each chair; the plan is to have 5, 
one for each chair. 

Mr. Taser. That is a pretty liberal allowance for 4,000 people. 

Admiral THurser. That place will-expand, Mr. Taber, somewhat, 
I would say, by 1953. 

Mr. Taser. I would say that there were at least five times as many 
as the average civilian population of 4,000, would you not? 

Mr. Davis. I had supposed so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Cost Compartison—Muirary Hovusine 


Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Scrivner, before you came in, there was an 
explanation made relative to the difference between the cost in the 
different branches of the service. Would you like to have that 
explanation repeated? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. With reference to the BOQ’s, they claim that the 
$7,000 deal was because they had to provide mess facilities and that 
mess facilities were not included in the regular $6,000. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. I checked with the Department of Defense 
people this morning to find out why the Army used a different figure 
for BOQ’s and a different square foot ratio and the information they 
gave was that on permanent facilities the Army and Air Force have 
used $6,000 the same as the Navy. For permanent barracks, they 
have used 72 square feet, both the Army and the Air Force, per man, 
but that they have at some places temporary barracks at a cheaper 
cost with a smaller number of square feet per man. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Not only that, but in their permanent barracks 
they are still following the practice during this emergency of cutting 
down on the amount of space allotted to each man, which is as it 
should be. 

In addition to that information, in the BOQ space, while they have 
so much per man, they are putting two men in each one of these 
bachelor officers’ quarters. 

Admiral THurser. The Navy puts in two. 

Admiral JeLtey. We designed them on the basis of two men to the 
room for emergency conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is what is being used? 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes; that is the standard allowance, two men per 
room. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the larger quarters than the one designed 
for the Air Force and the Army? 

Admiral Jettey. Not for permanent barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is large enough for two, to permit the ideal situa- 
tion; what is the reason why it cannot be used by three during this 
emergency when dollars are so short? If you have read the papers, 
and | am sure you have, you read yesterday that the Federal spending 
will be somewhere between $6 and $7 billion, and possibly $10 billion 
more than the income, which means that all of this construction is 
going to be done on borrowed money, which means the sale of bonds 
which automatically adds 25 percent to the total cost, because when 
the bonds are sold each $75 worth of bonds to raise cash for these 
buildings will cost the taxpayers $100 to pay them off. We have 
reached the point where there are a lot of things that we would like 
to have but we cannot afford them; we have got to do with less until 
the pressure is off when there is more money available to spend. 

Admiral Jettey. As a matter of fact, as to actual practice, the 
requirements are computed on the planning basis—the number of 
men we expect to assign to a station and the number of men that will 
be there in 1952—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the ideal space allowance, something we 
would all like to have if it were possible, but which we cannot afford. 

Admiral Jetitey. But in practice these barracks have squeezed 
into them every man they can get in. I do not know of a Navy base 
that does not follow such a procedure, and while there is a space 
allowance provided, say, for 100 men, there will be 120 or 125 men 
assigned to that space. ° 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we are going to have to do for a while. 


SANGLEY Point, REFRIGERATION 


Admiral THurBerR. There was another item, Mr. Chairman, op 
Sangley Point. Mr. Scrivner asked a question with regard to the 
cold storage building, the permanent structure, to replace the present 
poor condition of the advance base type of reefer unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. And by reefer unit, you mean refrigeration? 

Admiral Tuurser. Refrigeration, yes, sir. There were two points 
involved. It would be cheaper by about half to put these reefer units 
in, replacing the present reefer units, with an expected life of about 4 
years’ operation. But here we need to bear in mind the fact that for 
the present there is a decision to remain at Sangley Point indefinitely. 
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So we have a present military requirement to stay there indefinitely, 
and therefore we prefer the permanent type of storage rather than the 
replacement type which will again have to be replaced. In 4 years 
approximately we will have equal the cost of the permanent storage 
by putting in the advance base type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps 4 years from now we will be able to look 
a little further into the future and know what the future program is, 
with the possibility that some other bases may have equipment that 
would become available, possibly some refrigerating units, as a part 
of the plan for the future, which could very easily at that time become 
surplus. However, I am glad to have that statement. 





Morrertr Firtp BarRAcKs 


Admiral TuursBer. The last item I would like to discuss is barracks 
at Moffett Field which was somewhat confused in yesterday’s session. 
Admiral Combs is prepared to discuss that item. It is on C2—43~-1 of 
the justification book. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well, Admiral, will you make your presenta- 
tion? 

Admiral Comps. Yesterday the statement was made, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the presently existing barracks accommodated 2,328 en- 
listed men. Those barracks, two-thirds of which are temporary, and 
one-third permanent, include a square footage of 117,000 square feet 
That is on the average of 50 square feet per man. 

In this second item, ‘Enlisted barracks and messing facilities, for 
1,300 men, including collateral equipment, permanent, $2,865,000”; 
on the criteria that we use for permanent construction the amount of 
$2,865,000 provides for the number of 950 instead of 1,300, which is 
in the book. 

For the 950, under emergency conditions, 1,300 men would live in 
that barracks, but at a considerably reduced square footage per man 
below the criteria. 

Now, with that 950 plus the 2,328, vou come up with a total of 
3,278 spaces for enlisted men versus the planning base for 4,356, so 
that we are still well below the foreseen requirements on that station. 

Mr. Davis. Which would anticipate about the same total number 
of men living on the base and off the base? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. But there is a point we must remember 
that the men living off the base must have, on the base, space for 
lockers and a bed for about every other man, because they must 
stand duty aboard. We cannot just simply disregard space for the 
people who live off the base; we have to have certain space for that 
purpose. 

Captain Moors. For the ones living off base out of a population of 
3,500, the percentage is very high for married men. In other words, 
those people unquestionably are reserves who saw active duty in 
World War II and they are going out. The replacements we will be 
getting will not have the high marriage percentage rate. 

Mr. Davis. With the great many replacements going through the 
draft, | would think the percentage of married men would be very 
much less. 

Captain Moore. The percentage of the number in the nonrate 
grade at the present time is 1.5 married; and in the Jower pay grades, 
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and 6.5 in the next grade, and those grades make up the replacements, 
so that the reserves who are going out at the end of 18 to 24 months’ 
active service are going to replace those who are in those barracks. I 
do not think that we can count on 1,200 people living off the base at 
Moffett Field. I am sure we cannot. 


Mempuis Air TRAINING CENTER—BrRICK CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. There are one or two cther items in which we made 
inquiry yesterday; one had to do with certain construction at Mem- 
phis, of brick. 

Admiral Jetuey. We are not quite ready to supply that informa- 
tion. We have been in touch with the people at Memphis, and they 
have advised us they are investigating the matter and will supply us 
with information through air mail as soon as possible. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

At Mempbis, Tenn., the estimated cost of the various types of construction is 
as follows: 

Per square 


foot 
Frame construction (semipermanent) ___- Rede — iwwstn— SICISO 
Concrete blocks, 12-inch ______ Bie ; See are 12. 75 
Concrete blocks, 12-inch, painted__-- =¢ shin sia bel Be ace 
Concrete blocks, stuccoed i eetern teats Mh te win tn ae: = 13. 00 
Reinforced concrete walls, 6-ineh - -— _- ee Oe pe ens eh . 138.90 


The construction actually used was 8-inch concrete blocks faced with brick, 
and the low bidder on the contract bid $13.30 per square foot. 


Marine AuxILiaryY LANDING Strirp—Mosave, Cauir. 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you take up the first item, reflected on page 
C2-—44, ‘Auxiliary landing field, Mojave, Calif.,” in which a request is 
made for $1,523,500. 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. The detailed breakdown of tbat 
request is on C2—44-2. 

The squadrons based at El Toro are training constantly. The train- 
ing program encompasses field carrier-landing practice, gunnery and 
bombing, and instrument training. It is not possible to conduct prop- 
erly all of the phases of this training on one master jet field such as 
the MCAS, El Toro, for the units which make up the above aircraft 
and personnel totals. 

This program provides for the construction of two auxiliary fields 
for MCAS, El Toro. This project provides for the construction of one 
auxiliary field at the former MCAS, Mojave, Calif. It will relieve 
congestion, promote safety, and greatly increase the efficiency of opera- 
tions and training. The provision of a landing area in the form of an 
auxiliary field with minimum operational facilities—all supporting and 
administrative facilities are furnished by the MCAS, El 'Toro—is con- 
sidered to be the most economical and practical method of providing 
operating facilities for the aircraft to be based at El Toro. The facili- 
ties required to provide these minimum operational facilities at Mojave 
are listed below: 

1. Provide one equivalent sea-level 8,000- by 200-foot runway, with 
parallel taxistrip, to support the operations of jet- and heavy land- 
plane-type aircraft. 

2. Provide taxiways and aircraft-parking area suitable for one air 
group equipped with jet aircraft, or its equivalent. 
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3. Ammunition storage to support the day-to-day operations of the 
equivalent of one air group with the necessary roads. 7 

4. Jet-fuel storage of 15,000 barrels to provide a fuel supply for the 
day-to-day operations of one air group or its equivalent. 

5. The existing control tower is in an advanced state of deterioration, 
has not been occupied for 5 years, and is inadequate in size. It must 
be replaced and equipped with modern transmitting and receiving 
equipment. 

This represents the second increment providing for the runway, 
auxiliary, for MCAS landing field, for the master jet field, El Toro. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you following the same procedure with respect 
to this project as indicated in the last items? 

Admiral TuurBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions, Mr. Taber? 


RUNWAY 


Mr. Taser. The only thing that struck me was how you are going 
to build a runway for $40,000 here when there has been several 
million dollars at other installations. 

Admiral Tuurper. This is the second increment, Mr. Taber. We 
had money in the second supplemental, I believe. 

Admiral JeLury. $2 million for the same runway in the fiscal-year- 
1951 second supplemental. 

Mr. Taser. This is a deficiency request? 

Admiral Je.iey. It is within the authorization. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; but it is a deficiency to cover what you were 
below in figuring what it was going to cost? 

Admiral Jettey. We now have actual bids on the runway, and 
they need the additional $40,000. 

Mr. Davis. Is that what the rest of this is for? 

Admiral Jettey. No; the rest is for work that was not covered in 
the preceding appropriation—the taxiways, the parking area, mainly, 
plus ammunition storage facilities—the previous appropriation was for 
one runway only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since thinking over some of the statements made 
yesterday, when you made several references to the master jet sta- 
tion; how does your plan for the jet station, master jet station, com- 
pare to the master plan for the jet stations of the Air Force; are they 
similar? 

Admiral Comrs. They are similar, but I think possibly the runways 
might be a little bit shorter than the Air Force runways. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can you take off and land on shorter runways? 

Admiral Comps. In a majority of instances our planes have to 
have lower speed characteristics built into them for the purpose of 
operating off carriers. 


Nava Arr Station, NIAGARA FALLs 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you pick up the next item, reflected in the 
justifications, for naval air station, Niagara Falis, in which a request 
is made for $2,750,000, as indicated on page C2—45. 

Admiral Tuurser. The details are broken down on page C2—45-3. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Will you provide your general statement for this 
item? . 

Admiral Tourser. Yes, sir. 

This air station has had no public works appropriation for the mod- 
ernization of its facilities since its commissioning in 1948. Facilities 
at the air station now consist only of a double hangar and a boilerhouse. 
The hangar is considered suitable for aircraft maintenance shops, 
hangaring of aircraft, and working spaces for inspection, check, and 
repair of aircraft, but not for the many other supporting functions 
which are required of a Reserve air station. 

The continued recruiting of Reserves and emphasis on training of 
Reserve components with modern equipment makes these projects 
necessary for the efficient operation of Air Reserve squadrons. The 
inherent conflict between classrooms, offices, medical examining rooms, 
and the adjacent flight line cause inefficiency and a loss of man-hours. 
Because of the limited training period available, any delays seriously 
affect the progress of squadron achievement and are detrimental to 
good morale. It is impractical to operate an air station from only one 
building. 

The NAS Niagara Falls draws its potential from the 3% million 
people in this metropolitan industrial area of western New York. It 
is capable of recruiting a large number of Reserves and organizing 
many Reserve squadrons. Lack of adequate facilities will result in a 
smaller Reserve program than the area might otherwise support. 

Operations and training building: It is proposed to construct a com- 
bination operations and training building which will provide space for 
many of the support functions which are now located in the hangar. 
This will release much needed aircraft maintenance space. 

Supply building: The supply department is presently assigned a 
portion of the hangar deck for storage space. This is poor efficiency, 
because of the inadequate means of controlling dirt and dust, and be- 
cause a hangar fire could result in the loss of the stores. The supply 
office is adjacent to the flight line. Aircraft operations with their 
attendant noise and dust, seriously interfere with efficient work. 

Receiving and shipping, including boxing and crating is in the open 
hangar. <A safe stowage for disbursing records is not available. A 
new supply building is required, one suitable for both general and 
aviation supply. 

Public works shop building: The public works shops are presently 
in a portion of the hangar. The carpenter shop causes dust to fly 
throughout the hangar, causing a fire hazard and difficulty in main- 
taining adequate cleanliness. Paint is mixed there, since a suitable 
paint shop is not available. The electrical shop, shop stores, and 
a plumbing shop are in the same area. The garage is inside the hangar 
and is inadequate, no grease rack is available and space for repair w ork 
is very limited. The storage, maintenance, and operating of auto- 
motive equipment from a wooden hangar from which aircrafts are 
operated and large quantities of supplies are stored is a definite serious 
fire hazard. Lighting and heating is below minimum standards for 
these shops. The use of valuable hangar space for these shops is 
uneconomical, besides being hazardous. 

Utilities: Improvements and extensions of steam, water, electrical 
systems, communications sewage and drainage are required for the 
new facilities. 
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Aviation fuel storage: An increase is the capacity of the aviation 
fuel storage is required to reduce the present shortage space and to 
provide for an adequate supply of jet fuel. 

Aircraft parking: A new aircraft parking area is required. The con- 
tinued use of the present area, adjacent to the hangar, is hazardous 
as well as inadequate for parking jet aircraft. At present, aircraft are 
parked on hardstands on city property. These hardstands are not 
suitable in strength and size for continuous use. Lack of tiedowns and 
means of servicing aircraft, and the serious congestion which results 
when wings are unfolded from insufficient space. This will require the 
leasing of approximately 16 acres of airport land contiguous to the 
air station. 

Fire and crash house: Fire and crash fire trucks are now garaged 
in the hangar. ‘This is undesirable, especially during winter months, 
as a serious delay is encountered in opening the hand operated 
hangar doors. There is no protection in the hangar against dust 
and dirt and the tampering with equipment by curious persons. 
When aircraft are being towed in or out of the hangar or are taxying 
on the ramp, fire equipment is blocked. 

Ammunition storage: This station does not have an approved 
ammunition storage fac ility. The present storage is too close to the 
gasoline storage and paint storage and is inadequate for maintaining 
security and proper temperature control. 

Inflammable storage: This station does not have an approved 
storage building for inflammables. Some storage is now of inflam- 
mables outside in the weather. A temporary metal shack is available 
but has inadequate capacity. 

Mr. Taser. Is this a new station? 


Admiral THurser. No, sir, but it has had no public works appro- 
priation since its commissioning in 1948. It is the key station for 
training reserve components drawn from the large population in that 
section of New York State. 


COOPERATION WITH AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Sertvner. Why can you not unify at Buffalo and train the 
Reserves with the National Guard at Niagara? 

Admiral THurser. We do have joint training with the National 
Guard in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. They made a request for quite a considerable amount 
of money for Niagara. 

Captain Moore. We have coordinated the program to use the 
training building; both use it; we have coordinated the use of the 
operational facilities. 

In other words, they make use of the same facilities whenever 
they can. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have barracks there? 

Captain Moore. I do not believe there are barracks. 

Mr. Taner. This is just to take care of them when they come from 
their homes? 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. For training during the day? 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 
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LEASE ON LAND 


Mr. S1xes. What is the lease basis upon which you obtain the land? 

Captain Moore. It is leased from the city of Niagara Falls. The 
lease covers the use of the runway, that is, considering the number 
of planes that land and take off. There is a maximum figure that 
we pay. : 

Mr. Srxes. I want to know how much you pay; is it a varying 
figure? Give us the amount that you have paid for the lease for the 
years you have been leasing it. 

Admiral Jetey. We will supply that. 

(The information requested follows:) 

In connection with the leases at the naval air stations: First, Niagara Falls. 
We are still negotiating with the city on this lease, and we have not yet paid the 
rent for it. This is a weight-frequency lease. We are trying to get a maximum 
ceiling price on it from the city. It appears that the maximum we will pay will 
be $9,000 a vear. We have agreed on that figure, but have not vet agreed to the 
date the lease is to start. The amount will not be more than $9,000. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a flying field there? 

Captain Moore. Yes; there is a field there. The reserve training 
is on the municipal airport, [ think, is a better answer to the question. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need $2,750,000 to build up a reserve 
training set-up, along with a lot more money for that area? It 
seems like an awfully big figure for the Reserve component. 

Captain Moore. We will be operating between 75 and 100 planes 
out of that station. It is in effect a complete little air station at the 
municipal airport, and the facilities are provided for the training and 
equipping carrier air groups on that field, and if we do not have our 
own facilities, we just cannot maintain the planes on the station. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. There are not very many of these buildings where you 
pick. up fuel, storage buildings. Do you have anything there? 

C aptain Moore. At the present time? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. What is there? 

Captain Moore. About 5,000 barrels of usable storage is there now. 

Mr. Taser. What else is there now? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have anyone from that station who can 
respond to the inquiry, in order to save time? 

Commander Hanson. Commander A. H. Hanson, staff public 
works officer, Naval Air Reserve Training Command, Glenview, Il. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you respond to Mr. Taber’s inquiry, Com- 
mander Hanson? 

Commander Hanson. At the present time the Navy has only a 
hangar 

Mr. Taser. What else? 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM 
Commander Hanson. The construction facilities at the present 


time—at the present time the Air Force is extending the citv runway; 
to my best recollection they have no facilities now at the airport. 
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Mr. Taser. What does the Air Force have? 

Commander Hanson. The Air Force is putting in a fighter inter- 
ceptor wing. 

Mr. Taser. You mean they are putting in a fighter interceptor 
wing to be quartered there? 

Commander Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are they building barracks there now? 

Commander Hanson. It is my understanding they are building 
barraeks; ves. 

Mr. Taner. Have they got a training building, and that sort of 
thing under construction? 

Commander Hanson. « ll I know at the present time is that the 
photograph shows that they are working now on extending the run- 
way. Idonot know whether they have started any other construction 
at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are speaking here for the Air Force, are you not? 

Commander Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And as public works officer I would think you 
would know the answer. 

Admiral JeLtey. Commander Hanson is stationed at Glenview, 
Ill., covering the whole training command, of which this is one station. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought he was from the Niagara station. You 
do not have the public works officer here for that station? 

Admiral JELLEY. No, sir. We did not feel justified in bringing him 
all the way down here. 

Mr. Davis. I am a little bit confused. Where you had a public 
works program of some sort in 1948, and I am wondering if these re- 
quirements have changed, or have you had more reserves participate 
than you anticipated, or what is the reason for this coming up at this 
time? 

Commander Hanson. The station was established in 1948 in which 
we utilized this double hangar, which was built as a modification 
center. It was commissioned in October or November of 1948. 

Mr. Davis. Which was 2 years ago. What has happened since to 
make all of this necessary? 

Commander Hanson. The facilities included public work, storage, 
and supply facilities, which are now entirely unsuited for the Naval 
Reserve station. 

Mr. Davis. What did you contemplate when it was put in? 

Commander Hanson. When it was put in they took advantage of 
the main facilities that were available at the time to establish the 
Naval Air Reserve station. 

Admiral Jetutey. In the public works program, in 1949 and 1950, 
containing some $60 or $70 million, it was not anticipated that as 
many men would make use of this station for training purposes. 


GROWTH OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. The Reserve program is in operation at this time? 

Commander Hanson. Yes sir. 

Mr. Davis. Reasonably satisfactory? 

Commander Hanson. No sir. 

Capt Warson. Mr. Chairman, may I add something to that state- 
ment? 
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Mr. SHepparp. Certainly. 

Captain Watson. When we decided to put the Reserve, the Naval 
Air Reserve, in the Buffalo area this was the only available facility 
with which we could start the Reserve program. It started out on a 
very small basis; but this area is a very prolific Reserve area. There 
are more Reserve people in this area than the program anticipated. 
It is one of the best areas we have in the country for furnishing re- 
servists. 

Mr. Davis. It is better than you anticipated in 1948? 

Captain Watson. Yes, sir. It is much better; the growth has 
been at a much greater rate than was ever anticipated and they need 
these facilities to carry out the program. It will be a permanent 
Reserve station. 

LEASE COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. If you know approximately what the lease cost is I 
would like to have that furnished for the record, and 1 would like to 
have it called to my attention when it gets here. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; we can get it through the office, and we 
will furnish it. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Yes; furnish that for the record. 

Admiral Jeturey. Yes, sir. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The matter referred to appears on p. 1063.) 


Nava Arr Station, NorFrouk, Va. 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, let us take up the next item 
which is Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., additional aviation facilities, 


for which you are requesting $9,995,200 as reflected on C2—46. 

Admiral Tuurper. The detailed breakdown for Norfolk is on 
C2-46-4. As you all know, the Norfolk Naval Air Station is one of 
our major seaport-industrial air stations. 

The mission of Norfolk includes an overhaul and repair department. 
This is a specialized industrial department for the overhaul and repair 
of aircraft, jet and reciprocating engines and their components. 
Overhaul facilities requirements have multiplied with the introduction 
of jet aircraft into the fleet. The electronics equipment overhaul 
requirements and operational requirements likewise multiplied and 
to date insufficient funds have been appropriated to correct these 
deficiencies. The supply storage situation is critical and cover should 
be provided for valuable equipment now stored out of doors. In 
order to correct these deficiencies it is proposed to construct the fol- 
lowing: 

Airfield pavement: To complete extension of runway and provide 
additional pagking area to accommodate the heaviest Navy landplane 
and seaplane types and strengthening of existing parking areas is 
needed (second incremer.t). 

Additional supply warehouses: Naval Air Station, Norfolk, is 
faced with a critical storage space situation. Neither adequate pro- 
tection nor security is provided for highly valuable materials which 
this activity must keep on hand to meet its current mission. Many 
storage facilities utilized at Naval Air Station, Norfolk, were designed 
for other purposes such as barracks and mess halls, or are widely 
scattered sheds, huts and open areas where no protection at all is 
provided from the weather. Over 300,000 square feet of storage 
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space, or approximately one-third of the covered space now in use is of 
nonstorage designed type. Over 500,000 square feet of open storage 
space is now occupied by materials. Approximately 200,000 square 
feet of open storage space is occupied by materials which should 
normally be placed 1 in covered storage. 

The urgency for additional storehouse space is caused by the expan- 
ion in supply responsibilities required to meet the increased needs of 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, and the additional supply support ren- 
dered fleet activ ities, together with the anticipated space which would 
be required in the event of the release of the mess halls, barracks, 
hangar spaces, etc., became necessary. This project provides for the 
construction of 300, 000 square feet of additional storage space. 

Aircraft finishing hangar: Naval aircraft are spray-coated with 
organic finishing materials as a protection against corrosion and to 
improve per formance. 

In order to enable the finishing to be done properly, space and 
equipment must be provided for the removal of all grease and dirt 
from airplane surfaces before the application of primer and finish 
coats, for baking these coatings, for the application of insignia, and 
for final inspection. The incoming air must be heated and filtered 
and exhaust air must be washed to remove solids. The volume of air 
supplied and exhausted must be sufficient to prevent explosive con- 
centrations and the velocity must be sufficiently high to assure the 
flow of all ‘“‘overspray’’ to the exhaust points. 

The finishing materials used on aircraft are lacquers and enamels 
comparable to those used in the automotive industry. The solvents 
are extremely volatile and flammable, thus requiring the air supply 
and exhaust equipment for their immediate removal. The enamels 
must be baked, the lacquers, oven-dried, to speed up production. 
This project provides for the construction of one hangar suitable for 
the application of finishes to CV tvpe aircraft. 

Turbo-prop engine overhaul facilities: Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
Va., under the present procurement schedule, will be required to over- 
haul a number of turbo-jet, turbo-prop, and piston type engines. 
Portions of the structure proposed for construction can be used in 
connection with the piston and turbo-jet overhaul facilities which are 
immediately adjacent to the proposed site. 

Jet fuel storage and distribution: Added jet fuel storage and a mod- 
ern distribution system, therefore, is needed to prov ide support for jet 
aircraft operations at Norfolk. A large portion of this requirement 
will be for jet aircraft staging through the Norfolk area, and post- 
overhaul flyaway and post-overhaul flight tests of jet aircraft. 

Electronics overhaul shop: The mission of the Naval Air Station, 
Norfolk, Va., includes the operation of a class A overhaul and repair 
department. The Electronics Branch of the Accessories and Equip- 
age Division of that Department repairs, cleans, overhauls, modifies, 
refinishes, and tests special electronics devices, radar and radio equip- 
ments, airborne early warning devices, antisubmarine warfare equip- 
ment, and so forth. It maintains and operates an electronics stand- 
ards laboratory, operates a training program in electronics mainte- 
nance, and installs electronics equipment in aircraft. 

This branch at the present time occupies approximately 28,000 
square feet of floor space located on parts of four floors of two leantos 
on building V-88. This area includes store rooms, tool rooms, class 
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rooms, and laboratories as well as shop spaces. In order to meet its 
present workload assignment it is necessary to resort to overtime and 
double-shift work. No room is available for expansion of facilities 
to keep pace with progress in the science of electronics. Electronic 
installations are made out of doors in the weather or in spaces intended 
for the structural overhaul of airplanes. The present facility cannot 
perform the maintenance work required by the increased use of elec- 
tronic equipment in airplanes. A typical four engine patrol type air- 
craft of 1946 for which the present shops were established carried 174 
electronics items. Antisubmarine warfare aircraft for 1950 carry 
458 electronics items representing 40 percent of the cost of the air- 
plane. A twin jet fighter for 1950 carried 148 electronics items repre- 
senting 20 percent of the cost of the airplane. The electrical generat- 
ing capacity of aircraft in 1946 was approximately 40 kilowatts. Air- 
planes now in service are generating up to 120 kilowatts each. Air- 
planes under development will generate up to 250 kilowatts. Space 
and power for ground test equipment must keep pace with this increase 
in complexity and power. 

The test panels and drive assemblies necessary for testing elec- 
tronic equipment of 1946 airplanes after overhaul occupied 64 square 
feet of floor space and required 17 horsepower of electrical energy. 
This same equipment for airplanes of 1950 requires 650 square feet 
of floor space and 90 horsepower of electrical energy. The increase 
in requirements for other spaces is similar. 

The project provides for the construction of air operational, aircraft 
overhaul, and supply facilities at Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It appears here that you are working on the 
second increment of this operation, is that correct? 

Admiral Tuourser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is all on Government-owned land? 

Admiral THurBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any outstanding difference between this 
and the previous projects under like conditions which we have 
considered? 

Admiral Tuurser. With the exception of the turbo-prop engine 
overhaul shop, it will be common to many of the stations. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on this item? Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sikes. I have no questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rivey. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber? 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Taser. I thought we provided runways for this station last 
year, 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Taber, on most of the major air stations it 
is necessary to do that work in increments. We have to do one run- 
Way at a time and keep the others in use for the planes attached to 
that station. As a result of that we have asked for the money in 
two or three or four increments, depending on the size of the station. 
The first increment is now under way at Norfolk. These funds will 
let us take up the continuing additions to the runways. 
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WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Taper. Do you not have any warehouses down there now? 

Admiral Comps. We have warehouse space, but we are critically 
short of storage space. : 

Mr. Taser. Why? Why should there be a shortage at that base? 
That has been in operation for a long time. 

Admiral Comps. It has, but the workload there has increased 
tremendously, Mr. Taber, due to the expansion in the Naval Air 
Force. Many of the storage facilities which we have in the past 
utilized were designed for other purposes such as barracks and mess 
halls. We have used them and extra buildings for the storage of 
materials in widely scattered sheds, huts and open areas, many of 
which have no protection. 

Over 300,000 square feet of storage space, or approximately one- 
third of the covered space now in use is of nonstorage design type. 
Over 500,000 square feet of open storage space is now occupied by 
materials, and approximately 200,000 square feet of open storage 
space is occupied by materials which should normally be placed in 
covered storage. 

We are utilizing every space that we can down there, some of which 
we must now use for another purpose, and this item of storage space, 
300,000 square feet, is to get the critical materials under cover which 
we do not now have under cover and release these other buildings for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


Nava Arr Station, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


All right, we will take up the next item, which is Naval Air Station, 
Oakland, Calif., additional aviation facilities, for which you are asking 
$550,000. Your request is reflected on C2—47. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown is on C2—47-2. This 
is to give additional operating facilities for the Naval Air Reserve 
training components. 

This station has had no public-works appropriations for the modern- 
ization of its operational facilities subsequent to 1945. 

The continued recruiting of reserves and the emphasis on training 
Reserve components with modern facilities and equipment make these 
projects essential for the proper operation of Reserve units. 

Additional operational facilities are required for adequate support 
of the Naval Air Reserve program. Aviation fuel capacity should be 
increased by 10,000 barrels to support the planned jet aircraft opera- 
tions. 

Improvements and extensions are required for the steam, water, and 
electrical systems. 

Additional aircraft parking area is required to alleviate the hazard- 
ous congestion caused by the operation of jet aircraft. The necessary 
parking area lighting is included in this project. 

This project contemplates improvements and additions to the 
aviation fuel storage facilities; steam, water, and electrical distribution 
systems and aircraft parking area. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I see you have to carry out an extension of your 
public utilities there, and the only leased land involved is 2.72 acres. 
What are you paying for the lease? It is a joint municipal opera- 
tion, as I interpret your presentation. 

Admiral JeLtuey. We will get that information for you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Supply it for the record. 

Admiral JeLitey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

At Naval Air Station Oakland, Calif., the lease is for the use of the runway, 
which is another weight-frequency type of lease. The city has been avking 
$25,000 a year. We are offering $15,000 a vear. 

This was leased during the war at $1 a year, and we were also negotiating for a 
beginning date. This lease probably will date back to 1946 or 1947. 


Mr. Suepparpb. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 


Navau Auxiniary Arr Station, Oceana, VA. 


All right, if there are no further questions, we will take up the next 
station, ‘‘Naval auxiliary air station, Oceana, Va,” additional develop- 
ment for master jet field, for which you are making a request for 
$12,810,000, which is reflected on C2—48. 

Admiral Tuursper. The detailed breakdown for this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is on pages C2—-48—5 and C2—48-6. 

It is proposed to develop the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Oceana, 
Va., as a master jet field. It is located approximately 18 miles east 
of Naval Air Station, Norfolk, and offers a site for the development of 
a master jet field. This location is ideal with respect to the large 
amount of fleet activity in the Norfolk, Va., area of the east coast. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Oceana, Va., was originally designed 
to support the operations of approximately 144 World War II carrier 
air groups. The expansion of this station to support the new mis- 
sion outlined requires major revisions in existing facilities, in some 
cases, the proposed construction program requires the relocation 
and/or replacement of certain existing station buildings. All avail- 
able existing buildings are to be utilized to the maximum extent 
possible. The following projects are in increment in the planned 
development. 

Airfield pavement: This item is required to complete the construc- 
tion of a dual runway master jet field. It includes taxiways and air- 
craft parking area required for the operations of fleet air groups. 

Hangars: Two modern hangars having capacities of two carrier 
air groups each, and with class C maintenance facilities, are to be 
constructed. 

The existing control tower and operations building is a small wooden 
temporary-type structure and must be relocated for the development 
program outlined herein. It is not economically feasible to relocate 
the building and continue its use. It is proposed to construct a new 
operations building having sufficient space to accommodate all of the 
functions of the operations department of a master jet airfield. 

Parachute loft: To be enlarged because of the additional workload _ 
generated by the increased mission of this station. 
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Administration building: It is proposed to construct a new adminis- 
tration building which is required to house the administrative depart- 
ments of the field. 

Public works offices and ships: This project provides for the con- 
struction of additional public works shops and offices, needed to sup- 
port the new mission (22,000 square feet exist at present). 

Fire and crash facilities: Because of the location of present fire and 
crash facilities, it is imperative that a new fire house and crash facility 
be constructed. The relocation of the operational area of the new 
master jet field, would make it hazardous not to have fire and crash 
facilities in close proximity to the operating area. 

Auto parking area: Since this is a complete new field being de- 
veloped, it is necessary to provide minimum auto parking areas in 
the new administration and operation areas. 

Existing barracks capacity totals 1,170 men. This program pro- 
vides for additional barracks and messing facilities. 

Utilities: Major expansion of the existing steam plant, electricity 
distribution, water distribution, and sewer lines will be required for the 
many new buildings to be erected under this program. 

Recreation facilities and personnel service facilities: The existing 
recreation and personnel service facilities will not be adequate to 
support the planned military personnel load. This project provides 
for the construction of an enlisted men’s club. 

Family quarters: This project provides for the construction of 
five sets of family quarters for key personnel and complies fully with 
the Munition Board Housing Committee policy rules concerning the 
provision of family quarters. 

Under the Munitions Board criteria, funds up to 25 percent of the 
demonstrated net deficit can be requested, which in this case would be 
(25 percent of 352) or 88 units. This project provides for only five 
unites for key enlisted personnel and hence is well within the above 
limitation. It is planned to ask for additional MOQ and MEMQ at a 
later time. 

Dispensary: There exists an urgent need for an additional 30 beds 
in the dispensary at the enlarged airfield. Because of the nearness of 
Portsmouth, Va., naval hospital, it is necessary to provide for only 
1's percent of the total personnel which gives a need of approximately 
70 beds. There are at present 32 beds available at NAAS, Oceana, 
therefore 30 cditicanal beds is below the initial requirements. 

Railroad siding: The development of the master jet field at Oceana 
creates the need for a railroad extension or siding to be built into the 
supply area of the master jet fields. 

Supply department space at NAAS, Oceana, is sufficient to store 
even the provisions required for personnel at a master jet field. All 
storage designed spaces are fully occupied and an equal amount of 
nonstorage facilities are utilized by the supply department. NAAS, 
Oceana, has but 8,700 square feet of storage designed spaces in exist- 
ence. Therefore, the proposed space should be considered the first 
increment necessary to provide that required. 

Ordnance facilities: Additional high explosive storage and rocket 
storage assembly and handling facilities to handle all necessary expan- 
sion at the master jet field. 

Aviation fuel distribution: It is required to install au adequate fuel 
distribution system at this location. Storage tanks have previously 
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been approved, however, the distribution is required to efficiently 
refuel jet aircraft. 

Communications facilities: Existing communications facilities re- 
quire complete modernization and entirely new equipments. 

Air intercept training facilities: The requirement for training in air 
intercept tactics is presently considered a basic knowledge to be at- 
tained by all flying personnel, with emphasis on VF types. Wartime 
training was accomplished, utilizing mobile equipments which are 
now obsolescent. This project provides for a permanent air intercept 
training facility with building, towers, and all necessary equipment. 

Roads and walks: Site development of new building areas require 
additional roads and walks. 

Line maintenance building: Line maintenance buildings are required 
so that each squadron air group based at the master jet field will have 
sufficient space to store its operating gear. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Sikes. From whom are you acquiring the 3,623 acres of land 
which is listed as in the process of acquisition? 

Admiral Jetuey. There are many owners involved in that, Mr. 
Sikes. It is residential and farm land. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it necessary to acquire this property? 

Admiral JetLEy. To provide for the increased length of the run- 
ways, yes, sir. The land now being acquired was authorized previously 
and is required for the clearance space at the end of the runways and 
the runways themselves. 

Mr. SHepparpb. | see this installation was inaugurated about 
August 17, 1943, So, the amount of money that is being requested, 
$12,810,000 would indicate to me that you have evidently shifted the 
operation there and intensified it; is that true? 

Admiral Comrs. We have a great deal, sir. That is a master jet 
field, or will be when it is finished. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, that is what you are projecting this 
request upon? 

Admiral Comnrs. Yes, sir. We are getting the operational end of 
naval aviation out of the seaport area of Norfolk and shifting it over 
to Oceana. 

LOCATION OF STATION 


Mr. SHEepparD. Is there any other location within that general geo- 
graphic area that would have satisfied your needs for less expenditure? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; that was investigated thoroughly. 

Mr. SHrepparb. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Sikes. Was it necessary to move this facility from Norfolk? 
It is costing a lot of money to do it. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Sikes. Why? 

Admiral Comrs. To get the space which is necessary for the extended 
runways, the 8,000-foot runways. Norfolk, the main seaport air sta- 
tion is very much congested by civilian housing. In addition the 
contour of the land is such that tremendous fills would have to be 
made to lengthen the runways to the proper operating length at the 
seaport air station at Norfolk. 


89249—51—pt. 1 68 
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LAND COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the average price of the land that you are 
acquiring for this station? 

Admiral Jeuiey. I will get that information for you, Mr. Sikes. 
We ought to have pretty good figures on that because it has been 
under way about 6 or 8 months. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

With respect to the cost of land, land actually being acquired now at Oceana, 


, we are paying on the average of $50 an acre for woodland, $50 to $100 for pasture- 
land, and $200 to $300 for cultivated land. 


In addition to that, there are a number of small homesites that have improve- 
ments, that run more on an acreage basis. 


PRIOR USE OF FIELD 


Mr. Sixes. This is a completely new operation as far as the present 
plan is concerned. What was its use in 1943 when it was first 
occupied? 

Admiral Comes. In 1943 it was an auxiliary field which was used 
for training, particularly for gunnery and dive-bombing close to the 
beach so that the aircraft could be out over the water quickly. 

Mr. Sixes. So that, to all practical intents and purposes you are 
building a new station? 

Admiral Comps. When we get in all of the new features it will be 
practically a new station; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkxes. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 


USE OF EXISTING FACILITIES AT NORFOLK 


Mr. Scrivner. Then what are you going to do with the facilities 
which you have at Norfolk? 

Admiral Comps. We will use the station at Norfolk for the training 
of our Reserves, and we will use the station at Norfolk as the field to 
which the planes must come for overhaul. Our big overhaul repair 
establishment is at Norfolk, and the planes being taken aboard the 
carriers must land at the landing field at Norfolk and be towed down 
to the docks which are adjacent to the field to be taken aboard the 
carrier if the weather is bad. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot handle the landing of them at 
Norfolk for this operation, how are you going to operate? 

Admiral Comps. They come in light. They do not carry their 
full military loads as they do at Oceana. They are operated light to 
get on and off the field at Norfolk. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this new station may be necessary, but the 
necessity for it has not been demonstrated to me as yet. This is 
only another increment, and before you are through it will cost you 
in the neighborhood of $45,000,000 or $50,000,000; will it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you justify an expenditure of $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000 for a station like this when you have had facilities 
which up to now have been adequate? It is going to take more 
selling than I have had up to now to convince me. 

Admiral Comps. The operating facilities at Norfolk were developed 
in the past for the planes that we then had. Now, with the jet 
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planes coming in, the runways there are just not long enough to take 
care of them. The Norfolk facility, already built, will be used to its 
capacity in addition to the use that we put this field to. This is very 
necessary as one of our stations, as we explained yesterday, located 
adjacent to the seaport station there is a master jet station and 
auxiliary fields around it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this was an auxiliary station. Now, I sup- 
pose if you make this a master jet station then you are going to go 
out someplace and procure land to set up another auxiliary station 
to take the place of this one? 

Admiral Comps. We would have to; yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF FIELD AND CARRIER LANDINGS 


Mr. Taper. These planes take off and land on carriers; do they 
not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And the runway on the carrier’s deck is somewhere 
between 800 and 1,000 feet long; is it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why is it, then, that they have to have 8,000 or 10,000 
feet for landing on a field? 

Admiral Comss. On an airplane take-off from a carrier the carrier 
is usually going through the water at about 30 knots. That gives you 
additional wind over the deck which you would never have on a shore 
station. In addition to that for the heavy planes aboard a carrier, 
while the ship is going at that speed, we have catapults which give 
additional force to throw these planes into the air, which you never 
have on a field. 

Mr. Taser. You do not throw the big planes into the air with 
catapults; do you? 

Admiral Comrs. We throw planes up to the size of around 35,000 
or 40,000 pounds into the air. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean? 

Admiral Coss. The largest one that we do that with is the attack 
bomber, the AJ. 

Mr. Taper. Twin-engine? 

Admiral Combs. Yes, sir; twin-engine with a third engine, a jet 
engine in its tail. It has an arresting hook on it. It will land in the 
arresting gear and take off from the catapult on the carrier. Now, 
that same plane on the field requires a much longer run for take-off 
and landing than it would on the carrier. For landing on the carrier 
the arresting hook engages the arresting gear, installed on the flight 
deck, which stops it. 

Admiral Tuurser. I believe it is correct to say that it is cheaper 
to build longer fields on the beach than it is to install arresting gears 
and catapults on the beach at each one of these stations But—you 
still have static targets. 

Admiral Comss. Another feature on the carrier which you do not 
have on a field is that you can turn your carrier into the wind. On 
the field, of course, we have to build several runways so that one of 
those is normally fairly into the wind. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 
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Navaut Arr Station, Ovatue, Kans. 


If not, we will take up the next item, “Naval Air Station, Olathe, 
Kans., additional aviation facilities,’ for which you are asking 
$1,150,000, as reflected on page C2-49. 

Admiral Tuurser. This is really the second increment at Olathe, 
and it is reflected on C2—49-1. 

This station is in support of the Naval and Marine Air Reserve 
training programs, and the Naval Air Technical Training, United 
States Air Force, and it is a ferry stop. 

Airfield facilities: The accelerated Reserve recruiting and training 
program, plus the development and operation of new types of aire raft 

requires that the runways and their associated taxiways be extended 

and strengthened. A program to accomplish this has been started 
with funds appropriated in the second supplemental public-works 
appropriation of fiscal vear 1951. 

Public-works shops: Expanded station operations has resulted in an 
increase in the station-maintenance requirements. An increase in 
public works shop facilities is required to handle the enlarged load. 

This project is for the completion of the extending and strengthening 
of runways, taxiways, and aircraft-parking areas, and for additions 
to the Public Works Department facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see this field had its initial occupancy on the Ist of 
October 1942; so, it is an established operation as such? 

Admiral THursBer. Yes, sir. 


LAND-LEASE COSTS 


Mr. SuHeprarp. You have a total acreage there of 1,421.65 acres, of 
which 39.65 acres are leased. Who is the lease from, and how much 
are you paying for it? 

Admiral Jettey. We will get that information for you, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

At Olathe, Kans., 53.6 acres being leased by the Air Force for navigational aids 
at a cost of $575 a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the Government-owned figure include the 
land vou just completed purchasing within the last 10 or 15 days? 

Admiral Jecuey. It includes the acreage required for extending the 
runways which was authorized in the last bill, and which we have been 
purchasing. 

Mr. Suerparp. And this is the second increment upon this base, 
generally speaking; is it-not? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen, per- 
taining to this project? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; it is a very good base, ideally situated and it 
is fully used, and this is one place where they have unification with 
the Air Force Reserve, the Navy Reserve, and the Marine Reserve 
all training on this station. 


Nava. Arr Test Center, Patuxent River, Mp. 


Mr. SuHepparp. The next project is Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent 
River, Md., additional research and development test facilities, 
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operational facilities and supporting facilities, for which you are 
requesting $4,435,500. 

Admiral TuurBer. The detailed breakdown is on C2-50-9. 

This is the main test station for flight-test trials, accelerated field- 
service tests, tactical tests and evaluation, armament tests, and 
electronics and electrical tests and aeronautical equipment and 
components under flight conditions, and it also supports patrol 
squadrons and fleet logistic support wings. Its facilities are available 
to all aircraft manufacturers on the east coast. 

Of the 733,000-gallon fuel-storage capacity presently available on 
the station, only 400,000 gallons is suitable for aviation gasoline. The 
remaining capacity is for storage of jet-fuel marine Diesel kerosene, 
black oil and low-octane aviation gasoline. The present system is 
composed of two units, interconnected through a common line. This 
common line offers the danger of mixing the different types of fuels 
to a degree which is considered far beyond acceptable risks. 

A new fuel system for the storage and issue of aviation gasoline is 
needed to meet the expected needs of the air station and the test 
activities. This new storage facility should be equipped to receive 
fuel from barges, tank cars, or tank trucks. This increase in storage 
sapacity will provide a total capacity for aviation gasoline sufficient 
for maximum operations for a period of 45 days. 

Increasingly heavy traffic on the airport has resulted in severe con- 
gestion on the main taxiway tn front of the hangars and the operations 
building. This project will relieve the existing congestion by pro- 
viding suitable parking space well removed from the taxiway. 

This project includes— 

Procurement of certain high-precision machine tools for manu- 
facturing small parts used in construction of specialized test instru- 
mentation calibration jigs. 

Air conditioning for the instrument-calibration shop, to bring under 
control the only major variable uncompensated-for in the precision 
calibration of testing instruments. 

Alterations to existing shop space to furnish certain facilities with 
electrical services. 

Recently developed flight-testing techniques and the increasing 
complexity and great precision required in aircraft flight-test instru- 
mentation necessitate facilities adequate to calibrate, repair, and con- 
struct instruments with a high degree of precision. Present facilities 
are adequate. 

The Electronics Test Division of the Naval Air Test Center at 
present occupies two hangars and miscellaneous other buildings. 
The Armament Test Division is located near this area. The con- 
stantly increasing size of the electronics test activities has created 
a shortage of electrical power in this area. 

The proposed project is for the installation of a new underground 
feeder from the station’s Diesel power plant to the electronics test 
area, a distance of 9,000 feet. This feeder will supplement existing 
feeders. Additional transformer capacity will also be required. 

The Electronics Test Division has been assigned project work 
requiring investigation of propagation and polarization characteristics 
of radio waves at all frequencies above 100 megacycles. This work 
was assigned by the Bureau of Aeronautics after recommendation 
by the Research and Development Board. 
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The proposed tower will provide a facility for conducting investi- 
gations of radio-wave propagation and polarization over water and 
land, for determining aircraft-antenna radiation patterns, and the 
effects of long-range communication at various altitudes. The tower 
will provide a means for simulating antenna installations on aircraft 
carriers. There are no facilities of this nature at the Naval Air Test 
Center. The tower is to be 150 feet in height and equipped with 
an electric remote-controlled elevator of 2,000 pounds capacity. 

The Electronics Test Division is in urgent need of an engineering 
building of modern construction which will provide electrically 
screened laboratory rooms, modern electrical-control facilities, and 
modern test facilities in order to conduct accurately and in an efficient 
manner electronic test projects assigned to the Electronics Test 
Division by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

This building will also provide much needed additional space re- 
quired by technical personnel engaged in conducting electrical and 
electronic project work. The fields to be covered by technical 
personnel within this building include antisubmarine-warfare sys- 
tems, airborne multichannel radio-communications systems, airborne 
navigational and all-weather aids systems, search and gun-aiming 
gunfire radar systems and three-phase high-power primary electrical 
systems for aircraft. 

The present facilities available at the Electronics Test Division are 
wholly inadequate to conduct the planned work both from the stand- 
point of electrical laboratory construction and personnel operating 
space. 

In recent months at least two test aircraft have been lost, at a 
cost to the Navy of over one million dollars. In these two cases the 
existing runways were of insufficient length to permit recovery after 
an aborted take-off, in one case, and an emergency high-speed land- 
ing in the other. New test aircraft, when fully instrumented, repre- 
sent a monetary investment averaging over a milllon dollars each. 
The saving from loss or serious damage of but a few of these aircraft 
would pay for the runway extension requested. 

Added to the material cost of an aircraft is the incalculable cost of 
a life. Aircraft being tested at this station are frequently new and 
untried, and as a consequence there is a high incidence of aborted 
take-offs and emergency landings. This, coupled with the high 
landing speeds of the new planes, makes a runway with a length of 
at least 15,000 feet and having a heavy load capacity, a requirement 
for this test center. 

MK 7 arresting gear: The proposed installation is required to pro- 
vide for conducting arrested landings, as accomplished aboard ship, 
to demonstrate the suitability of each new model aircraft for such 
operations, and to prove the integrity of the arresting gear components 
installed in the aircraft. Present similar equipment has insufficient 
energy absorption capacity to handle new models of aircraft now 
under procurement, or the increased weight of some present models. 
While additional capacity could be provided by new additional instal- 
lations of existing arresting gear, the resulting facilities would not 
duplicate the arrested landing conditions under which the aircraft 
will operate. 

The naval air station is charged with providing shop facilities for 
carburetor and flowmeter calibration, and for servicing survival equip- 
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ment, batteries, aircraft, engines, instruments, and parachutes. The 
present shops are entirely inadequate and are located in several 
buildings. The enlargement and rearrangement of shop spaces to 
consolidate those now widely separated will serve to increase their 
work capacity and will provide efficient and adequate service. The 
addition of a carburetor and flowmeter calibration and repair shop 
will eliminate time lost now by shipping carburetors to Norfolk for 
check and calibration. The increase in the number of aircraft powered 
with jet engines requires that additional facilities be provided for the 
service and repair of those engines. 

At the present time oxygen storage, conversion, and transfer fune- 
tions are housed in a temporary wood frame structure located so close 
to the jet engine shop, carburetor shop, battery shop, and parachute 
loft that it constitutes a serious hazard. This building is not equipped 
with an automatic fire protection system. A fire and/or explosion in 
the oxygen shop would affect all of the adjacent shops. The proposed 
oxygen building is to be located at a safe distance from all other 
structures. 

Electronic altitude chamber: The electronics test division of the 
Naval Air Test Center is in urgent need of an altitude test chamber 
capable of simulating altitudes ranging from sea level to 85,000 feet. 
The testing of aircraft electronics components in flight at the center 
reveals numerous breakdowns and failures in the electrical systems 
of the aircraft being tested. The troubles may either be failure of 
the electrical components or failure in the particular installation in 
the aircraft. The failures are hardly ever accessible to personnel for 
scrutiny during flight, and therefore it is necessary to place the 
equipment in question under conditions similar to those existing 
when the flight failure cecurred. This facility will not duplicate any 
existing altitude chamber that might be used for this work, including 
the three altitude chambers available to the electronic test division. 
Two of these are incapable of reproducing the conditions specified 
above, and the remaining one has a greater potential workload than 
it can accommodate. 

In the development of the center it has been found necessary to 
locate a number of new facilities in areas to which there is at present 
no access by paved roads. The new roads will therefore be required. 

The supply and fiscal department of this station has a gross total 
of 176,859 square feet of closed storage space, composed of two 
aviation warehouses, one paint and chemical building, one lumber 
shed, one equipment building, three UB-80’s and one Butler-type 
building. These seven temporary storehouses, because of low over- 
head space and structural support, do not permit maximum space 
utilization. Despite these deficiencies the supply and fiscal depart- 
ment is carrying in stock items with a money value in excess of 
$9,200,000. A survey indicates that additional square feet of covered 
storage is required to meet the needs of the naval air station. 

Because of the mission of the NATC, many items of materials 
require special storage. Special handling and storage is required for 
classified materials. There is no space available for the storage of 
classified materials within the supply and fiscal department at this 
time. Of the additional square feet required, 30,000 is for utilization 
by the public works department for the storage of furniture and 
equipment for public quarters and should be located near the public 
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works department. At the present time an inactive mess hall is used. 
The increase of surfaced area (open storage) is required to provide 
space for increased stocks of drummed products, preserved aircraft 
engines, work stands, and other items. This open storage, though 
not desirable, will be necessary in order to alleviate the critical short- 
age of covered storage that will still exist even if the additional 
covered storage is constructed. 

Under this project it is proposed to install low intensity flush-type 
lights of the same type now in use on the rest of the airport to be 
controlled by the operations tower. The taxiway has heavy usage 
since it serves fleet squadrons and one transport squadron. The 
operations of these squadrons include frequent night flights. At 
present it is necessary to place flame pots on this taxiway to provide 
guidance for night traffic. This is not only hazardous, but is wasteful 
of manpower. The installation of fixed taxiway lights will reduce 
operating hazards and costs. 

The present fire-alarm circuits are carried in telephone cables. 
This is unsatisfactory because of the frequent interruptions to tele- 
phone service caused by the higher voltage used in the fire-alarm 
circuits. It is proposed to install a new cable to be used exclusively 
for the fire-alarm system. This new cable will permit installation 
of pull boxes in numerous buildings not now protected. Due to the 
physical size of this station and the dispersed nature of the station 
facilities a prompt and reliable system for reporting fires is vital if 
serious fires are to be avoided. 

This project is for the construction of a freight transshipment and 
receiving building with a concrete deck and four doorw ays, with cor- 
rugated steel exterior sheathing. It is required to facilitate the move- 
ment of incoming and outgoing stores received via weekly barge serv- 
ice from NAS and NSC, Norfolk, greatly reducing the handling now 
made necessary by the lack of such a building. 

One fuze locker, three high-explosive magazines, and one black 
powder magazine are required. Current safety regulations require 
specific storage for (1) JATO, (2) photoflash bulbs, (3) black powder 
components, (4) fuzes and detonators and (5) service rocket heads, 
mines, depth bombs and mine warheads. It is impossible, with 
present facilities, to comply with existing directives concerning 
adequate storage of the above items. 

The Susquehanna barns consisted of two large and several small 
wood-frame structures acquired with this station. They have been 
razed by a demolition contract. The bill on which they stood consti- 
tutes a major flight hazard, being approximately 200 feet north of the 
approach to runway 13-31. This is at present the station’s longest 
and most important runway. The site also interferes seriously with 
aircraft-carrier acceptability trials of aircraft in connection with the 
arrested landing gear turntable. This project is for the removal of 
this hill. 

This project proposes the construction of a one-story addition to 
the existing commissary store building. Additional storage space is 
needed to take care of the treme ndous i increase in business over that 
originally contemplated. The addition of cold storage is necessary 
for storage of vegetables and fruits. At present these are stored in 
an unrefrigerated space, thereby making it necessary to carry only a 
small inventory to prevent spoilage. As a result, vegetables and 
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fruits are being sold out early each day, and late customers are unable 
to purchase them. 

Photo library: The use of photography developed tremendously 
during the last war. For every type of warfare development, there 
is a corresponding type of photography. 

Photographs should be preserved and made available for use again. 
They must be assembled, cataloged, filed, and from them intelligence 
reports compiled. They are referred to constantly in all naval admin- 
istration. ‘They are used in training films and other training media. 
Aerial and intelligence photographs obtained from foreign sources 
must be preserved at almost any cost. 

To preserve the Navy’s photographs requires cataloged storage 
under specified conditions. Vaults must be built with explosive vents 
and sprinkler systems. Humidity and temperature must be controlled 
at a constant level. The preservation of photographs in this type 
of vault is the purpose of this project. The only vaults available to 
the Navy are located in the Naval Photographic Center at Anacostia, 
Washington, D.C. There, 62 vaults are filled to capacity. The over- 
flow is stored temporarily in office spaces, in secured garages, in rented 
space in New York, and in many other spaces at which there can be 
but one result, the deterioration and loss of these films. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see this field was originated in 1942, and it is all 
on Government-owned land here. 

Admiral THurser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparb. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 


RUNWAY EXTENSIONS 


Mr. Taner. Your big item there is extending runways to 15,000 

at. 

Admiral Comps. That is one runway, yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. That sounds like a pretty good length. 

Admiral Comps. That is done, Mr. Taber, because this is the only 
regular station in the Navy where we test experimental aircraft. All 
the new planes that we have which we have never tested before come 
to that station. For safety reasons, we must have a longer airstrip 
at this one place than we normally do at our other stations; for the 
safety of the personnel and the protection of the matériel. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen, per- 
taining to this item? 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I turn back to C45? 

Mr. SHepparpb. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVAL AIR STATION, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up the next project which is naval 
air station, Pensacola, Fla., additional aviation facilities, for which 
you are asking $5,119,500, as reflected on C2-51. 

Admiral Tuurner. The total for Pensacola involves two items, 
Mr. Chairman, “Additional aviation facilities,” $5,119,500, and the 
second item, ‘Additional development of jet training field at Fort 
Barrancas,”’ $3,330,000. This is to provide facilities to support the 
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Naval Air Training Command activities and transport aircraft, to 
support the aircraft overhaul and repair program, and to serve as 
primary aviation supply point. The detailed breakdown is on 
C2-51-4. 

The naval air station, Pensacola, is the headquarters for the Naval 
Air Training Command, and supports the naval air basic training 
program. This station was constructed many years ago and the 
facilities were designed for the support of aircraft of the 1920’s. The 
development of naval aircraft has necessitated the major portion of 
the actual training of aviation cadets to be shifted to other fields in 
the area. The NAS, Pensacola, has a class A overhaul and repair 
activity. The facilities listed below are required in order that this 
station can perform properly its mission: 

Overhaul and repair shop building: The present overhaul and repair 
plant at Persacola is scattered among several buildings. The avail- 
able space is not adequate for the assigned workload, which at the 
present time is 12 percent in excess of the estimated capacity. This 
project provides for the construction of additional shop space. It is 
planned that the workload at this station will increase. 

Supplv warehouses: This project proposes the construction of per- 
manent fire-resistant storehouses for the supply and fiscal department 
to correct the present uneconomical, inadequate, and inefficient stor- 
age conditions existing at this major supply point. The supply and 
fiscal department occupies many small or inadequate buildings at 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, and NAAS, Bronson Field. One build- 
ing in use is a hangar along the waterfront which is shared with the 
Preflight School. ‘Other buildings are in poor structural condition 
and are not adapted for economical and efficient storage. Building 
No. 40 is 75 years old and will be razed to make way for one of these 
new storehouses. The old balloon hangar is in a poor state of repair 
and is located ont he site for the proposed new aircraft finishing hangar. 
If this hangar is constructed, the supply and fiscal department will 
loose the storage area now provided by the balloon hangar. The 
four hangars being used temporarily at NAAS, Bronson Field, like- 
wise are in a poor state of repair and provide only stopgap storage 
space. They are 14 road-miles from the main station. The other 
supply and fiscal department buildings on the station are scattered and 
because of this dispersion, similar classes of material cannot be grouped. 
This accounts for increased expenditures for transportation, labor, 
and supervision. The inventory carried in the above listed buildings 
is valued at approximately $40,000,000. Many buildings do not 
provide proper protection from the weather, and in addition, the 
214,000 square feet of storage space in the four hangars at Bronson 
Field do not provide proper security against pilfering. 

Public works department transportation center: This project pro- 
vides for the construction of a modern fire resistant automotive 
transportation center. At the present time 12 of the 15 buildings 
of the main group of the public works transportation division shops 
are in the Fort Barrancas area. All of these structures were in- 
herited when Fort Barrancas was received from the Army. They are 
beyond economical repair, are widely dispersed and result in the wast- 
ing of many man-hours. ‘They constitute fire hazards to both equip- 
ment and personnel. 
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Fuel storage distribution and handling facilities: This project pro- 
vides for storage facilities for aviation gasoline, together with a pipe- 
line distribution system and the necessary pumping equipment. 
This project is required in order to augment the existing Navy- 
owned storage from which the other fields of the Basie Training 
Command, Corry and Saufley, must be supplied. 

Utilities and services: This project provides for the expansion of the 
water, steam, sewer; and electrical distribution systems in order to 
provide utilities for buildings to be constructed under this program. 

Aircraft finishing hangar: Naval aircraft are spray-coated with 
organic finishing materials primarily as a protection against corrosion. 
In addition, recent carefully controlled flight tests have indicated that 
an increase of from 2 percent to 5 percent in speed, or a corresponding 
increase in range, with a constant power setting, may be expected 
from airplanes at high speeds when the surfaces are properly painted. 
The increasing use of magnesium and aluminum alloys makes the use 
of paint for protection more necessary than heretofore when Alclad 
materials were almost universally used. Magnesium cannot be used 
unless painted and the new high strength aluminum alloys are much 
more susceptible to deterioration than Alclad and therefore must be 
painted. Further, the necessity for maintaining smooth surfaces on 
radomes and other electronic housings made from fiber glass laminates 
requires that paint be applied and maintained. Flight tests, wind- 
tunnel tests and service reports have demonstrated that improvement 
in the aerodynamic smoothness of exterior finish materially decreased 
drag with resultant increase in maximum speed orrange. The orig- 
inal performance resulting from the smooth surface finish on air- 
planes delivered from the contractor cannot be sustained unless 
adequate facilities are available to periodically renew this finish. 
These facilities must provide space and equipment for the removal of 
all grease and dirt from airplane surfaces before the application of 
primer and finish coats, for baking these coatings, for the application 
of insignia and for final inspection. After the metal airframe surfaces 
are prepared for the application of surface finishes they cannot be 
moved from one building to another. The.incoming air must be 
heated and filtered and exhaust air must be washed to remove solids. 
The volume of air supplied and exhausted must be sufficient to prevent 
explosive concentrations and the velocity must be sufficiently high to 
assure the flow of all overspray to the exhaust points. 

The finishing materials used on aircraft are lacquers and enamels 
comparable to those used in the automotive industry. The solvents 
are extremely volatile and flammable thus requiring the air supply 
and exhaust equipment for their immediate removal. The enamels 
must be baked, the lacquers oven-dried, to speed up production. This 
project provides for the construction of one aircraft finishing hangar 
at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola. 


ADDITIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF JET TRAINING FIELD 


The mission of Naval Air Station, Pensacola (Barrancas Field) will 
be to provide runways of adequate length and strength required for 
jet and heavy type aircraft in order that flight personnel can be 
adequately trained to handle these types of aircraft. The units 
assigned there will be dependent upon naval air station for housing, 
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utilities, ete. The first increment of the program which consists of 
the acquisition of land and the construction of one set of dual run- 
ways and parallel taxiway including lighting, aircraft parking area, 
control tower, jet fuel storage, and utilities lines, was authorized by 
Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress and appropriated for by Public 
Law 911, Eighty-first Congress. 


LAND LEASE COSTS 


Mr. Suepprarp. I see you have Government-owned land in the 
amount of 4,219.88 acres, and that you are leasing 25.62 acres. From 
whom are you leasing that, and what are you paying for it? 

Admiral Jetury. We will furnish that for the record. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

At Pensacola and Whiting Field, the lease is for the approach area of a runway; 


59 acres, at a cost of $136 a year. It is simply to keep the trees down and the 
runway approaches clear. 


ADDITIONAL FUTURE EXPANSION 


Mr. Suepparp. This is a station which has been in existence since 
January 21, 1914. It is a long-established station. Is this the 
second increment in this procedure, or is this the final increment, so 
far as this station pertains? 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir; this is not the final increment. We will 
need more support facilities with the expansion of our forces as pres- 
ently approved. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see it is indicated here that your planning bases of 
expansion is to a greater strength? 

Admiral Tourser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 


SUPPLY WAREHOUSE 


Mr. Davis. That supply warehouse intrigues me. I do not know 
how a station as long established as this one could find itself in such 
a deficiency condition as that. 

Mr. Sikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. You have another item in here for hangars and more 
for paving of a parking area. Is this Fort Barrancas; is that separate? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir, to the west and away from the old field 
at the main station at Pensacola. It is a new jet runway for traiming 
students. 

Admiral Taurser. That work was started in the last appropriation, 
sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Davis. May we have some explanation of the supply warehouse 
situation down there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, indeed. 

Admiral Comes. This request is to correct the present uneconomical, 
inadequate, and inefficient storage conditions existing at this major 
supply point. The supply and fiscal department occupies many small 
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ot inadequate buildings at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, and the 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Bronson Field. One building in use is 
a hangar along the waterfront which is shared with the preflight school. 
Other buildings are in poor structural condition and are not adapted 
for economical and efficient storage. Building No. 40, one of the 
stocehouses, is 75 years old and will be razed to make way for one of 
these new storehouses. The old balloon hangar is in a poor state of 
repair and is located on the site for the proposed new aircraft finishing 
hangar. If this hangar is constructed, the supply and fiscal depart- 
ment will lose the storage area now provided by the balloon hangar. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Did you have anything approaching adequate ware- 
house space for your World War II mission? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir; we did not. Conditions were very much 
the same as they are now, overcrowded, and the building spaces were 
not economical on the station. We should have had proper storage 
at that time. We did not get it. 

Mr. Davis. How long has this particular project been pending, as 
far as you have been concerned? 

Admiral Comps. About 4 years, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And you have made requests over that period of time 
for this? 

Admiral Jettey. What is that? 

Mr. Davis. My question was whether you have made requests 
over that period of time for this particular project. 

Admiral JeLLEY. Requests have been made within the Navy 
Department to put them in various public works bills since 1947, 
Projects such as these had to be postponed. 

Mr. Davis. I guess that is all. 


COST OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR SHOP 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is the cost of this O. and R. shop building so 
high, $22 per square foot? 

Admiral JeLLey. Shop buildings in general require more services 
than the average building, foundations for the machinery, and over- 
head cranes which require heavier columns, and $22 a square foot is 
a reasonable figure for a steel and concrete shop building. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is included in that $22; what internal 
construction? 

Admiral Jettey. It would be all of the fixed equipment, all of the 
steam, electrical, and water connections. It would include the 
traveling cranes, but would not include the tools themselves which 
are provided by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does include the crane itself and the tracks 
upon which it operates? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of that is in the $22, so that outside of the tools 
and the various machines this would be the complete figure? 

Admiral Jetiuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Are there any further questions? 
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SAVINGS IN PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, at Pensacola would it take additional auto- 
motive equipment and personnel to handle the storage in your present 
warehouses over the necessary automotive equipment and personnel 
when you get your new warehouses? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir; it will not. We would use the normal 
number of men that have been assigned to us. We will not need 
extra men. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you save on personnel and automotive equipment? 

Admiral Comrs. If we can consolidate, as we expect to do, in those 
big warehouses, yes, sir, we will save personnel because one store- 
keeper can do the job that would probably take two of them to do in 
several different buildings. I think it would be economical in saving 
personnel and it would certainly be more efficient in its operation. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any estimate as to how much personnel 

would save? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir; I have not right here. 


Nava Arr Marférret Center, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Mr. SuHepparp. All right, the next item is ‘‘ Naval Air Matériel Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa., additional development, test and supporting 
facilities,’ for which you are asking for $598,700, as reflected on C2-53 
of the justifications. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown is on page C2—53-2. 

Accessory and component test facilities currently at the Aeronautical 
Engine Laboratory were originally designed to test components for 
reciprocating engines. By relatively inexpensive modification of the 
Aeronautical Engine Laboratory facilities to adapt them to accom- 
modate gas-turbine-engine components and accessories, the facilities 
required for testing those items would be made available more econom- 
ically than by constructing new ones at the turbine test station, 
Trenton, N. J 

Engine components and accessories, such as fuel pumps, controls, 
ignition systems, air turbines, and starters, must be subjected to 
qualification, performance, and development tests, just as is the basic 
engine. The sizes and capacities of these accessories with relation 
to the services required are functions of the fuel and airflow capacities 
of the engines with which they are to be used. Since the fuel and 
airflow capacities of large turbine engines are many times as great as 
those of the largest reciprocating engines, some of the existing facili- 
ties must be modified to provide adequate turbine-engine accessory 
testing. Upon completion of the “bench test’”’ phase of the test of an 
accessory, it is desirable to confirm its satisfactory functioning when 
mounted on a representative engine which can subject the accessory 
to actual vibration and acceleration conditions which cannot be 
simulated on the bench test. 

If the accessory test engine is a high-capacity turbine engine, the 
test cell in which it is installed must be adequately soundproofed, 
stressed, and cooled to permit full-power operation. In the case of 
certain accessories, such as electrical generators requiring air-blast 
cooling, it is desirable to supply conditioned air to the accessory itself 
while it is mounted on the engine in order to simulate the most severe 
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temperature and pressure conditions which the accessory will encounter 
in service. 

This proposal is divided into three parts as follows: (1) Modification 
of Gas Turbine Accessories Laboratory piping and _ accessories. 
(2) Modification of test cell No. 10 to accommodate turbo-prop 
testing. (3) Removal of deteriorated acoustical stone in six engine 
test cells, and installation of noise-supression materials and silencing 
equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see the occupancy there has been from 1917 to 
date, which indicates an operation of long standing. It is all on 
Government-owned land; is that correct? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir; that is correct. The station mission 
is the development, modification, and testing of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, aircraft ordnance, aircraft parts and equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 


FUNCTIONS OF AIR MATERIEL CENTER 


Mr. Taser. What do they do in this place? 

Admiral Comes. They have a catapult-testing establishment there. 
They test conventional reciprocal engines, and do a certain amount 
of testing on turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines. They test all com- 
ponents, such as generators, gasoline pumps, oil pumps, starters, and 
small items that we have to be certain will deliver the goods when we 
buy them, and we have a large aircraft-frame-testing plant there where 
we can test the structure of an airplane to determine what it will do 
in the air—test the structural features. 

Mr. Taser. Do you keep 5,000 people working there all of the 
time? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. There is one important item which | 
would like to mention in their workload, and that is the manufacture 
of parts for aircraft which have been carried on in active service 
beyond the point that we have originally bought the life of type of 
spares for. If we go back to a company to build those spare parts for 
us, in order to get their jigs set up and get going, it has been demon- 
strated that the cost of these spare parts would be greater than we can 
produce them for. We have a machine shop at the matériel center 
which builds those spare parts for us as we need them, and they do it 
very economically. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions on this item, 
gentlemen? 

COOPERATION WITH AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Does not the Air Force do much of this same thing 
at their matériel center? Do they not also test fuel pumps, com- 
munications systems, generators, starters, and all of that? 

Admiral Cons. Yes, sir. There is a technical exchange of infor- 
mation between the Air Matériel Command and ourselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be an exchange of information, but 
certainly the Navy jet cannot be so much different from the Air Force 
jet, and what the Air Force does in the way of its testing can be made 
available to the Navy and cut out a lot of this. 

Admiral Comss. A good many of the jet engines we purchase for 
the Air Force we do test, and they accept our test. That test is net 
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duplicated by the Air Matériel Command. On engines that they buy 
for us from their contractors we accept their tests, and we do not 
duplicate the tests they make. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you not gotten down to the point where you 
have much the same fuel pump, much the same ignition system, and 
much the same spark plugs, and all of that in the planes whether they 
are Air Force or Navy planes? 

Admiral Comps. Very much the same, ves, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then why do you have to test all of these things, 
if the Air Force is testing them? 

Admiral Comps. But we do not duplicate their work. 

Mr. Scrivner. If an A. C. spark plug is flight-tested for the Air 
Force, then I do not know why it should be necessary to Navy-test 
and Air Force-test and vice versa. 

Admiral Comps. Capt. Edward W. Condra, Jr., Director of the 
Power Plants Divition of the Bureau of Aeronautics, is here. | 
would like to have him add what he can in regard ‘to tests. 

Mr. Scrivner. There must be some duplication, because what you 
have given us is pretty much the same story that the Air Force gave 
us as to why they had to have added facilities, jet test chambers and 
all of that. It does not sound to me like you are doing as much 
unification and avoidance of duplicating facilities as we would expect 
that you should. 

Admiral Comps. Many things that we have to test, of course, are 
not duplicated in the Air Force; for instance, our catapults, and our 
arresting gear. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will concede that the Air Force does not have 
occasion to test catapults. 

Admiral Comps. I do not believe we duplicate. 

Mr. Scrivner. They will not have occasion to test arresting gear; 
but, further than that, it looks like some place along the line there 
ought to be a little streamlining of this stuff, because—I still repeat 
again—money is getting just too darned scarce to work on duplication 


VOLUME OF TEST WORK 


Captain Conpra. There is plenty of work to do at both places, sir. 
We do the same type of work at both places. In our shops at Phila- 
delphia we have 2 years’ workload right now, and I think you will find 
the Air Force shops at Dayton have the same amount of workload. 
We do have the same type of tools and we do the same type of work, 
but our requirements in certain instances are different from those of 
the Air Force. We are operating on carrier-type aircraft, and in some 
cases our fuel pumps have higher pressures, and in some cases they 
have lower pressure. However, I think the main point is that we do 
not duplicate. We are just supporting the other one’s efforts. 
Workloads at both places are being fully employed. 

Mr. Taser. You mean it takes 2 years to get out anything that 
you want out of the shop in Philadelphia? 

Captain Conpra. Some of our lower-priority items, sir, are being 
delayed, 1 would say, because higher-priority items have come in. 
If we stopped work today we could keep on going on our present 
workload for 2 years. 
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Mr. Taser. That is, if you brought in no new items it would take 
2 years to catch up on account of the workload? 

Captain Conpra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Does it take you 2 years to make a test? 

Captain Conpra. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Taser. How long does it take? 

Captain Conpra. Well, sir, it varies. Some of the tests might 
take a vear, and some of them might be completed in a week. If we 
are going to calibrate a complete turbine engine and run tests on 
that engine, it will probably take possibly 6 months because we cannot 
run all of the time. We have urgent projects coming into the shops 
that we must take care of right away because of fleet experience. 
We assist the fleet in correcting some of their difficulties, and we cannot 
anticipate some of these problems. It also provides service to the 
fleet in correcting difficult situations with respect to power. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 


Nava. Arr Misstte Test Center, Point Muau, Catir. 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up the next item, “Naval Air Missile 
Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif.”, where you are making a request 
for $9,304,100, as reflected on page C2-54-2 of the justifications. 

Admiral Taurner. There is a detailed breakdown for one part of 
the request of $4,900,000 which begins on page C2-54-2. 

The Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif., has been 
designated by the Jomt Chiefs of Staff as a guided missile range to be 
supported by the Navy for use by all the services. It was established 
in 1946 by a directive of the Secretary of the Navy, utilizing temporary 
facilities which had been used during World \\ar I for advanced base 
training. In 1948, Public Law 653, Eightieth Congress, authorized 
construction in the amount of $30,000,000, and Public Law 785, 
Eightieth Congress, appropriated $14,000,000 as a first inerement. 
These funds have been expended, but since approximate I 7) wy l 
of this appropriation was required for land acquisition and site erep- 
aration, relatively few facilities were obtained. Ta 1950, Puolic aw 
843, Eighty-first Congress, appropriated an additional $6,100,000 
which is being utilized for the construction of urgenily required facili- 
ties, and $5,000,000 was appropriated in a fiscal vear 1951 deficiency 
appropriation. But even with completion of this construction, the 
major productive effort of NAMTC will of necessity still be carried 
on with temporary facilities which are inadequate for the highly tech- 
nical work involved in the test and evaluation of guided missiles. In 
order to continue the construction of NAM TC, and to provide acde- 
quate technical and supporting facilities, appropriations for a portion 
of these facilities, estimated to cost $4,404,100, are requested herewith. 

General storage warehouses: The addition of general storage will 
permit the supplv and fiscal department to put its functions -under 
one roof, with the exception of inflammable stores and bottled 
storage. Some items that require covered storage now must be stored 
in the open. Building 10-16 at the advanced base depot, Port 
Hueneme, is being used on a temporary basis. 

The present storage for inflammables is insufficient. Additional 
storage Is necessary in rorde r to carry the stock required at this activity. 


89249—51—pt. 1—-—69 
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The change of source of supply from San Pedro to San Diego makes 
an increase in stock levels necessary. 

Present storage of bottled gas is inadequate to give the cylinders 
the protection needed for this dangerous commodity. 

This project will provide an addition to the general storage ware- 
house, plus the following additional buildings: reinforced concrete 
building for inflammable storage; reinforced concrete building for 
gas cylinder storage; double Butler building for plywood and cement 
storace. 

Fire station: This project will provide facilities for sheltering and 
maintaining the fire apparatus, quarters and mess facilities for the 
duty fire crew, and a headquarters for administration and operation of 
the fire-fighting agencies of the center. At present, only one piece of 
equipment can be housed. The remaining 10 must remain outside, 
subject to excessive deterioration. All of the present facilities are of 
tem porary-type construction. 

Public works department facilities: The present public works and 
transportation facilities are temporary structures assembled from 
portions of torn-down buildings. Poor lighting, lack of space, in- 
efficient arrangement and location, and inadequate equipment prevent 
the expeditious completion of work. The transportation shops 
cannot do work of greater complexity than the 1,000-mile check, 
motor tune-ups, greasng and servicing,and very minor repair because 
of having to work in open side repair sheds and open work areas. In 
the past, work on automotive equipment which was beyond the cap- 
abilities of NAMTC was sent to the advanced base depot at Port 
Hueneme. However, because of increased activity at that station, 
this is no longer feasible. 

The increasing missile test and evaluation workload being carried 

to) an 
on at an accelerated rate will impose greatly increased requirements 
upon the public works department for installation of special equip- 
ment, including launchers, modification of work and office space, and 
maintenance of automotive equipment. 

Additional launching area facilities: Because of increased costs, 
the launching area facilities provided for in previous appropriations, 
were reduced by 50 percent (from 12 launching pads to 6). This 
project will provide for completion of the launching area facilities as 
planned, and will provide additional facilities required for use by the 
Naval School, Guided Missiles. 

Missile Project Building No. 3: This project will provide space for 
projects under the direction of NAMTC for the demonstration 
of the compliance of missiles with their specifications. It will also 
provide space for tests and operations simulating service usage. 

Extension of runways: The runways provided for by previous appro- 
priations, particularly runway 9-27, are of marginal length for the 
operation of jet aircraft. Since most of the aircraft to be operated 
at NAMTC in the future will be jet aircraft, this project provides for 
extending both runways to the standard length of 8,000 feet. 

Enlisted men’s barracks (2 at 100 men each): Existing and author- 
ized barracks, operated at an overload condition provide berthing 
facilities for the station complement. This project will provide also 
in an overload condition, berthing facilities for the 300 students of 
the Naval School, Guided Missiles. 
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Addition to the mess hall: This project provides for enlarging the 
existing mess hall to provide messing facilities for the students of the 
Naval School, Guided Missiles. It will relieve the present condition 
which requires feeding the station complement in three shifts. 

Guided Missile School: This project provides for the construction 
of a building containing class-rooms, laboratories and offices for use 
by the Naval School, Guided Missiles. Present classes of 20 to 30 
students are cared for in temporary structures which will be entirely 
inadequate for the larger classes to be trained in the future. The 
requirement for this school has become more urgent because of the 
acceleration of the guided-missile program, which will result in the 
use of these missiles in the fleet much sooner than had been anticipated. 

Industrial relations wing on security building: This project will 
permit the industrial relations department to conduct interviews and 
hiring of civilian workers at the main gate. Therefore, it will not be 
necessary for applicants whose security status is unknown to pass 
through the technical areas. 

Radio receiver station: The present wooden radio receiver building 
affords inadequate dust and fire protection for installed equipment. 
In addition it is physically unable to accommodate the additional 
receiving equipment scheduled for installation over the next 2 years. 
This project will provide an adequate building to house the costly 
radio receiving equipment. 

San Nicolas Island facilities: Under previous appropriations, San 
Nicolas Island has been equipped to function as an instrumentation 
and observation station for the sea test range. These projects will 
permit the assignment of personnel to the island on a semipermanent 
basis and will permit the conduct of tests of air-launched missiles in 
the vicinity of the island. This procedure is necessary because of 
the great numbers of air-to-air missiles to be tested at NAMTC in 
the future. These projects will also form the nucleus of facilities 
which will be required in future years in order that the island may 
serve as a launching site for missiles which must be tested at a remote 
location for reasons of safety or military security. The proposed 
projects are: 

(a) Power plant. 

(6) Flight test control building. 

(c) Missile project building. 

(d) Theodolite stations (3). 

(e) Bachelor living quarters: (100 men). 

(f) Operations and administration building. 

(q) Fire station. 

(h) Water tank. 

(i) Publie works department facilities. 

(7) Bachelor officers’ quarters. 

(k) Additional communications facilities. 

Rocket engine test facility (solid): All the guided missiles tested at 
NAMTC utilize one or more solid rockets as boosters or sustainer 
motors. This project provides suitable facilities for testing these 
rockets to obtain time-pressure curves, ignition check, and the effect 
of temperature and shocks on rocket performance. 

Fluid mechanics and apparatus shop: Fluid mechanics and appara- 
tus shop functions are now performed in temporary buildings both of 
which are within the danger radius of the rocket engine test pits. 
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The work performed by these two units requires dust free buildings 
capabile of performing a variety of claibration, repair, overhaul, and 
maintenance work to service the air blast and rocket engine test 
facilities. This special type of work is peculiar to the missile engine 
test facilities and is performed in no other shop on the center. This 
project also provides for the rehabilitation of the existing high pressure 
air station to provide the required air service, all utilities, services, 
parking area, and collateral equipment. 

Marine detachment facilities: The present Marine detachment 
facilities consist of three Quonset huts that are neither dust tight, 
insect proof, nor capable of being heated and ventilated properly. 
The office of the corporal of the guard is in the same space as the 
sleeping quarters, which is undesirable because of the security radio 
and telephone and the need of keeping a light on. This project will 
provide a permanent building for a cuardhouse with sleeping and 
sanitary facilities for 30 men, office space, and storage space for equip- 
ment peculiar to the Marine detachment. 

Antenna measuring tower: This project provides a means of deter- 
mining the antenna radiation patterns of missiles being tested and 
evaluated at NAMTC. To accomplish these tests an antenna meas- 
uring tower approximately 50 feet in height is required with sufficient 
strength to support a medium-sized missile and provide rotation 
through 360°. 

Addition to instrumentation building: Previous permanent con- 
struction of the instrumentation building was limited to that required 
to house the equipment then abroad. “This addition is required to 
house the additional radars and telemetering equipment scheduled for 
installation over the next 2 years. 

Telephone building addition: This project will provide for adequate 
telephone service for the previously requested technical and supporting 
facilities. 

Santa Cruz island facilities: Santa Cruz Island is one of the offshore 
islands which has been equipped to function as an observation and 
instrumentation station of the sea test range. In order to station the 
required number of naval officers and civilian engineers on the island, 
on a semipermanent basis, it is necessary to provide quarters. This 
project provides for a bachelor officers’ quarters for 10 officers and 
engineers. 

Shock testing facility: One of the most common causes of failures 
in guided missiles is the shock to which they are subjected during 
launching. This project will provide a hydraulic ram capable of 
simulating the launching shock in order that it may be determined 
prior to launching that the missile and its equipment will not be 
adversely affected by the shock. 

Temperature conditioning facility: This project will provide means 
of studying the performance of missile compone nts under extremes of 
temperature. It will also provide means for “soaking” the booster 
rockets to bring the propellant grain to the temperature at which it 
will deliver best performance. This is particularly important with 
the larger rockets where a few degrees difference in temperature 
recults in a change of thrust of many pounds 

Supply department facilities—completion: This project provides for 
the completion of the supply department facilities, portions of which 
were deferred under previous requests because of increased costs. 
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Admiral Taurper. As you are well aware, this is a medium test 
range approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the evaluation of 
guided missiles and their components. 

Mr. Suepparp. This operation is similar to the testing of the Air 
Force insofar as guided missiles are concerned; is it not? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. This station has been in occupancy since 1943; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct, and we have had previous 
appropriations for this station in Public Laws 785, 843, and 43. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Suepparp. This has heretofore been leased property to the 
extent of some 4,022 acres, and funds have been appropriated for the 
purchase of the land, and the acquisition is now in progress. Is that 
correct? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you contemplate any difficulty in getting the 
land procurement straightened out satisfactorily? 

Admiral Jettey. We have come to an agreement on everything we 
want now. We thought for awhile we were going to have to resort 
to condemnation, but one very large owner in there finally came 
down to our figure. 

Mr. SHepparp. | was on that project not too long ago, and they 
are doing a very good job out there. 

Are there questions upon this issue? 

Mr. Taser. You have 1,400 enlisted men there now; have you not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. And vou have barracks in here for 200 men. 

Admiral THursper. We are not asking for funds for barracks this 
year. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; that is right. 


Navaut Air Station, Quonser Point, R. I. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up the next item, Naval Air Station, Quonset 
Point, R. 1., where you are asking for $7,386,500, as reflected on page 
C2-55. 

Admiral Tuurser. This is for the provision of further facilities at 
the naval air station at Quonset Point in accordance with the general] 
development as given in our over-all presentation. The detailed 
breakdown of the items is on page C2—55-5 of the justifications. 

The Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, is the seaport industrial 
naval air station for the northeastern United States. In order to 
correct deficiencies and to modernize the Naval Air Station, Quonset 
Point, to support present day operational aircraft, the following pro- 
gram is proposed. 

GCA: A patrol plane crash in midsummer 1950 with serious loss of 
lif underline] the deficiencies of the existing GCA system. The 
extension and improvement of this system is imperative for reasonable 
flight safety during periods when there is a low ceiling. This project 
will provide facilities to make this station a true all-weather base. The 
type of weather prevalent in this area lends this project urgency. 
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Utilities: A recent survey of present and future steam demands at 
Quonset showed that the present plant is seriously overloaded, that 
additional space now under construction (O. and R. extension) will 
require additional steam, and that an emergency requiring reopening 
of inactive barracks groups would involve serious consequences during 
cold weather, even if there are no breakdowns. 

The steam distribution system requires extensive deferred main- 
tenance and additional lines. Loads now carried by local steam units, 
but which ean be more economically carried from the main plant 
if additional boiler capacity is installed, should be connected to the 
main plant. 

Deterioration of the electric distribution system, and lack of 
adequate feeders in certain areas, require extensive rebuilding. 

Engine storage: Storage of airplane engines, expensive items in 
the supply program, are not provided for in the present assignment 
of storage space. -A separate building for this purpose will serve to 
alleviate the current congested conditions both of inside and outside 
storage. Many items now stored outside should, from an economic 
point of view, be stored under cover. 

Supply office: The supply office now occupies the third floor of the 
supply building. ‘The building is designed to permit construction of 
a fourth floor, and moving the office space to the fourth floor will 
permit use of the third floor for storage for which it was designed. 

Cold storage space: Since outfitting carriers for sea is a part of the 
station’s mission, the additional cold storage space is an urgent require- 
ment. Only partial fulfillment of this portion of the mission is now 
possible because of insufficient cold storage space. 

Valuable materials are of necessity stored in rough, widely scattered 
shacks throughout the station. Such action has been taken because 
all available spaces, whether designed for storage use or not are fully 
occupied. Open storage has been utilized for materials which should 
be in protective storehouses. The Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, 
has a highly critical storage condition which precludes its giving effi- 
cient or adequate supply support. The supply space requested in 
this project should be considered the first increment of the total 
amount needed to provide minimum space. To obtain this minimum 
it is proposed to extend building No. 16, extend building No. 17, and 
to construct a new building. 

The electronics activities of operation and repair department have 
considerably outgrown the space available therefor. A new shop 
building for this activity will enable the station to perform the main- 
tenance functions necessary for this type of equipment. 

Airplane-finishing hangar: The finishing materials used on aircraft 
are lacquers and enamels comparable to those used in the automotive 
industry. The solvents are extremely volatile and flammable thus 
requiring an air supply and exhaust equipment for their immediate 
removal. The enamels must be baked, and lacquers overdried, to 
speed up production. One hangar for this purpose is requested herein. 
These facilities must provide space and equipment for removal of all 
grease and dirt from airplane surfaces for the application of primer 
and finish coats, for baking those coatings, and for the application of 
insignia and for final inspection. The incoming air must be heated 
and filtered and exhaust air must be washed to remove solids. 
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Ventilation of plating shop: This project is designed to correct an 
unsatisfactory condition involving health hazards in the plating shop. 

Ready service magazine: There are no magazines at Quonset which, 
according to the American Table of Distances, can be used for explo- 
sives of the kinds and quantities necessary for rearming planes for 
offshore patrol. Obtaining such explosives from Hope Island is 
cumbersome, and under some weather conditions is impossible. A 
ready service magazine will correct this situation. 

Acquisition of No Man’s Land Island: No Man’s Land Island, which 
is located south of Cape Cod and near Martha’s Vinevard, has been 
used by fleet aircraft squadrons for many years as a bombing area. 
It is still urgently required for that purpose. It is proposed to acquire 
this land in fee simple to obviate future legal action against the Gov- 
ernment. 

The existing transmitter building (building 58) is inadequate in size, 
design, and condition to properly house the present allowance of radio 
and radar equipment. The present building is now being used as the 
central transmitting station for this base and as an emergency or stand- 
by for the United States Naval Base, Newport, R. 1. At the present 
time it does not house all the transmitters of the station. A new and 
more efficient antenna and ground system is urgently required. It is 
not now possible to use all presently installed transmitters simultane- 
ously, as would be required in an emergency. The lack of floor space 
has necessitated the installation of certain transmitters in a stacked 
position, an undesirable arrangement. ‘There is not sufficient space 
near the present transmitter building (building 58) to erect an efficient 
antenna system. The present building location is several feet below 
the 1938 hurricane high-water mark, and it is believed that the entire 
plant would become inoperative in the event of a major wind and 
water storm. ‘The present location is also approximately 200 feet from 
a high-test aviation gasoline farm. Since both the gasoline farm and 
the transmitter building are adjacent to the boundaries of the station, 
any acts of severance or any fire could be detrimental to both. 

This request for the construction of communication facilities at this 
station is considered to be of the most urgent nature not only to meet 
present requirements but also future operational and administrative 
requirements. 

Sewage-disposal plant extension: The present sewage-disposal plant 
at this station is a primary treatment plant. The designed and 
present flow is about 1,000,000 gallons per day. The Departmentof 
Health of the State of Rhode Island has initiated a program to elimi- 
nate as far as practicable all pollution from Narragansett Bay and 
the naval activities in the Quonset Point and Davisville area have 
been under considerable pressure to improve their sewage disposal 
installations. Studies made by the air station public works officer 
indicate that it is practicable to add a secondary treatment plant to 
the present disposal system. It is planned under this project to pro- 
vide improvements which will meet the requirements of the State 
and Federal health departments and will remove all of the present 
objections to the pollution of the areas into which the effluent is 
discharged. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see your initial occupancy was July 12, 1941, 
and that out of a total of 1,760.6 acres all is Government owned with 
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the exception of 2.6 acres, which is a very small leasing. 
having any difficulty with that lease? 

Admiral Jetury. No, sir. We have another lease which comes 
along later in the bill. 


Are you 






WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Taner. Why do you need this great big warehouse at a cost 
of $2,200,000? 
Admiral Comps. At this station, as at many of the others, our 
stores are still scattered in old buildings, and some of them we now 
have located in the Davisville area which is under the control of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. They need this space for their CB 
station which they are in process of expanding. We have to have 
engine storage space to alleviate the current congested conditions 
both of inside and outside storage. Many items are now stored 
outside which, from an economic point of view, should be stored 
under cover. 
SEWAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Is not this the station where there has been some 
discussion about sewage facilities and so forth? 

Admiral Jetuey. That was the Naval Training Station at Newport. 
Quonset does have a sewage disposal plant. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is adequate to take care of present needs? 

Admiral Comss. We are asking for an extension of the sewage- 
disposal plant here, but no funds are being requested at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the sewage-disposal plant here is 
all right at present and Newport is taken care of? 

Admiral Coss. It is all right, but it will eventually have to be 
eatended. 

Admiral Jettey. They do not have any at all at Newport, and 
Quonset is not in this bill. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have not come to Newport yet. 

Admiral Jetiry. I believe that was added to the regular appro- 
priation bill in the Senate. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Davis. Relative to this $110,000 for the acquisition of No 
Man’s Land Island, I have read the justification on that. What kind 
of an arrangement have you had in the past on that, and why has that 
proven so unsatisfactory that you have now decided the only thing to 
do is to buy it? 

Commander ARMKNEcHT. Commander R. F. Armknecht, public 
works officer, Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I. 

It is currently leased at a nominal rental. The attorney for the 
owner wants $6,000 a vear and is asking $125,000 for the property. 
It can be had for less than that. We think a fair rental on a rental 
basis would be something between $2,000 and $2,500 a year. 

Mr. Davis. Is that just a year-to-year lease? 

Commander ARMKNECHT. A year-to-vear lease. They are protest- 
ing the price at which we are getting it now. 

Mr. Davis. Do you anticipate some kind of court action on the thing 
unless vou do acquire it? 
Commander ARMKNECHT. Yes, sir. 
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NavaL Arr Station, San Disco, Cauir. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, “Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif.,”’ reflected on page C2—-56 of vour justifications, where 
you make a request for $10,188,600. Make your presentation for 
that requirement, please. 

Admiral Tuurrer. This is an increment. We have had previous 
appropriations for modernization at San Diego. As you know, it is 
an old naval air station, all Government owned, and is one of our 
seaport stations on the west coast. The items include the second 
increment for the airfield pavement in the amount of $500,000 and 
other facilities which are shown in detail on page C2-56-4. 

The NAS, San Diego, is one of the Navy’s major seaport industrial 
air stations. It is an outfitting center for aircraft carriers operating 
in the Pacific Fleet as well as being a major aviation supply point. 
Its overhaul and repair activity handles carrier-type aircraft powered 
by both reciprocating and jet engines, and patrol landplanes and sea- 
planes. The modernization program authorized the lengthening of 
one runway and the strengthening of the airfield pavements to ac- 
commodate jet-propelled and modern heavy aircraft. These addi- 
tional funds are required for a taxiway and additional parking area. 

This project provides for continuation of the program for an addi- 
tional taxiway and aircraft parking area at NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

During the period following World War II practically no funds were 
appropriated for public works construction to correct the many 
deficiencies which have become apparent during the transition to jet 
and modern heavy aircraft types. The facilities proposed herein will 
modernize San Diego and permit that station to carry out its assigned 
mission properly and _ efficiently. The following construction is 
proposed : 

Public works department: The public works department at this 
station has been handicapped for years by the lack of adequate shop 
and office space. The ever-increasing scope of the mission of the sta- 
tion, the new construction, the steadily deteriorating condition of the 
temporary buildings, all combine to throw an increasing workload on 
the department. It is the purpose of this project to provide addi- 
tional shop and office space to enable the department to carry out its 
tasks in an efficient and effective manner. The project will aid in 
eliminating the existing hazardous arrangement of makeshift, tem- 
porary shops scattered throughout the station. 

Utilities: The increased facilities proposed in this program will 
require additions to the electrical distribution system and additional 
steam for heating and industrial use. Water, sewer, and compressed- 
air systems extensions are also provided for herein. 

Overhaul hangar for ASW aircraft: The overhaul and repair de- 
partment of the NAS San Diego is one of two west coast points 
designated for overhaul of patrol-type airplanes operating in the 
Pacific area. A large hangar area is needed when overhauling these 
large aircraft. This has been obtained heretofore by using seaplane 
hangars which were designed and constructed for operating fleet 
squadrons. ‘These hangars are urgently needed now by the fleet. 
This leaves the overhaul and repair department without covered 
space in which to perform overhauls of VP aircraft, now amounting 
to seven per month. Without covered space, neither weather pro- 
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tection nor security can be had. The building proposed for this 
purpose consists of two parallel hangars separated by a shop and 
utility building. The hangars will have a span of 160 feet and a 
clear height of 50 feet. The length of the hangars will be 300 feet. 

Aircraft finishing hangars: Naval aircraft are spray-coated with 
organic finishing materials as a protection against corrosion and for 
the improvement of their performance. Facilities for finishing air- 
craft must provide space and equipment for the removal of all grease 
and dirt from the surfaces before the application of primer and finish 
coats, for baking these coatings, for the application of insignia, and 
for final inspection. The incoming air must be heated and filtered 
and exhaust air must be washed to remove solids. ‘The volume of 
air supplied and exhausted must be sufficient to prevent explosive 
concentrations and the veolcity must be sufficiently high to insure 
the flow of all ‘‘overspray”’ to the exhaust points. The finishing 
materials used on aircraft are lacquers and enamels comparable to 
those used in the automotive industry. The solvents are extremely 
volatile and flammable thus requiring their immediate removal. The 
enamels must be baked, the lacquers oven-dried, to speed up produc- 
tion. This project provides for the construction of two finishing 
hangars, one for carrier-type aircraft and the other for seaplanes and 
transport-type aircraft. 

Bachelor officers’ quarters: At the present time BOQ facilities are 
filled far beyond their normal capacity. The CO reports that he 
frequently has to assign three and four officers to a two-man room. 
In the temporary BOQ buildings, living conditions are definitely 
substandard.. When transients or units temporarily ordered to San 
Diego report in, the berthing of officers becomes acute. COMAIR PAC 
has reported by dispatch to CNO and BUAER the immediate urgent 
need for additional BOQ facilities at San Diego and concurs in the 
need for additional capacity for 400 officers. Since permanent BOQ 
facilities exist for only 144 officers, and since, under the “ground rule”’ 
that permanent construction can be authorized for the forces in being 
on 1 July 1950, the construction of a permanent BOQ with a capacity 
for 100 officers is requested in the fiscal year 1952 public works 
program. 

PUBLIC WORKS BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. The public works department buildings, including col- 
lateral equipment, 123,100 square feet at $2,437,600 sounds like a lot 
of money for that size building. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the explanation? 

Admiral Jettey. You recall the shop at Pensacola cost around $22 
a square foot on account of the services and other initial facilities you 
need for a shop building. This is somewhat along the same line. It 
is not quite as expensive. We estimate $19.80 a square foot, including 
the fixed equipment we have to install, such as a paint spray booth 
and things like that. But we do have weight-handling facilities, and 
there is a high bay in there, too, which adds to the cost. 


BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Mr. Taser. The BOQ’s for 100 at $700,000 is $7,000 apiece. 


Admiral Jettey. That is our standard BOQ of $6,000 for housing 
and $1,000 for bedding. 
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Mr. Taser. Do you mean you do not have any BOQ set-up there 
now? 

Admiral Comrs. We have one there now, and it is very much over- 
crowded. The commanding officer reports that he frequently has to 
assign three and four officers to a two-man room. In the temporary 
BOQ buildings living conditions are definitely substandard. When 
transients or units temporarily ordered to San Diego report in, the 
berthing of officers becomes acute. Since permanent BOQ facilities 
exist for only 144 officers and since, under the ‘ground rule’ that 
permanent construction can be authorized for the forces in being on 
1 July 1950, the construction of a permanent BOQ with a capacity for 
100 officers is requested. The air commands out there have told us 
they need additional capacity for 400 more officers. This request for 
100 will partially alleviate their shortages. 


NavaL Auxiniary Arr Sration, SANFORD, Fua. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next station, naval air station at San- 
ford, Fla., where you are asking $4,015,000 as reflected on page C2—57. 
Make the statement pertaining to this issue. 

Admiral Tuursper. The detailed breakdown for this auxiliary air 
station request is on page C2-57-2. This is one of the auxiliary air 
stations to accommodate the master jet at Cecil Field. 

Prior to the completion of the planned construction at Cecil Field, 
that station will lack capacity to accommodate all of the squadrons 
to be assigned. It will be necessary to deploy some of them to other 
locations. The NAAS, Sanford, has been reactivated to accommodate 
one air group and its associated FASRon from Cecil Field, and is now 
in operation. 

The number of aircraft to be based at Cecil Field will necessitate 
the use of Sanford as an auxiliary landing field for the benefit of the 
squadrons at Cecil Field. These squadrons are in a training status, 
and their training includes field carrier landing practice, gunnery, and 
instrument training. It is not possible to conduct all phases of this 
training properly, efficiently, and safely from the master jet field 
(Cecil Field). This program provides for the construction of two 
auxiliary landing fields for the NASS, Cecil Field, to accommodate 
the training load of that station. 

The NAAS, Sanford, is one of those auxiliary fields. It is con- 
sidered that the use of such auxiliary landing fields in conjunction 
with master jet fields is the most economical and practical method of 
providing the operating facilities required for squadrons based at 
master jet fields. 

The NAAS, Sanford, also is being equipped to serve as an inter- 
mediate landing field for LTA aircraft flying between the NAS, Key 
West, and the NAF (LTA), Glynco, Ga. 

The air group and FASRon now based at the NAAS, Sanford, 
Fla., are currently using the buildings constructed thereon during 
World War II. The following facilities are needed, however, to 
modernize the airfield for the accommodation and operation of current 
and future aircraft, including those which are jet-propelled. These 
facilities will be needed even if the NAAS, Sanford, becomes an 
auxiliary landing field in lieu of retaining its present designation: 
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One 8,000- by 200-foot runway, together with a parallel taxiway, 
to support the operations of jet and heavy land-plane aircraft. The 
acquisition of the necessary land and easements is included. 

Aircraft parking area for one air group or its equivalent. 

Ammunition storage, assembly, and handling facilities necessary 
to support the day-to-day operations of one air group or its equivalent. 
This will include HE, small arms, pyrotechnics, inert and rocket 
storage and assembly facilities, loading aprons with necessary roads, 
and utilities. 

Jet fuel storage, and the associated distribution system to provide 
a fuel supply for the everyday operations of one air group or its 
equivalent. 
LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Suepparp. I see you have reflected in your justification a total 
acreage requirement of 1,525.81 owned by the city and subject to 
recapture by the Navy. Recapture operations are under way at the 
present time in this instance; are they? 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes, sir. We are negotiating with the city. 
This is one of our wartime outlying fields of Jacksonville. After the 
war we disposed of it to the city of Sanford with a recapture clause, 
and proceedings have been under way for from 6 to 9 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, having a recapture clause for the land 
involved in that clarifies your approach to the problem, so that there 
is not too much in controversy; is there? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. Our chief difficulty has been that we 
had a number of structures on the wartime station that the city has 
subleased to, I think, an old folks’ home and for light manufacturing 
and things like that, and our difficulty has been to give them sufficient 
notice and try to avoid damages. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think our experience in the great State of Florida 
has been that the people have been very cooperative, generally speak- 
ing. 

Are there any questions on this issue? 


RUNWAYS 


Mr. Taner. It sounds like a lot of money for an auxiliary station 
to accommodate Cecil Field. You must have runways down there 
now. 

Admiral Jettey. We have four 6,000-foot asphalt runways. We 
are extending one of those four runways by about 1,000 feet, and we 
are strengthening the present 6,000 feet in that runway by putting 
8 inches additional asphalt paving on top of it. Then it will have 
the standard concrete ends to resist the jet blast. The weight of 
the plane has jumped from 15,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds, which 
requires that strengthening. 


Nava. AUXILIARY LANDING Strip, SANFORD, MAINE 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item, naval auxiliary landing 
strip, Sanford, Maine, where you are asking for $2,237,300 as reflected 
on page C2-58. What are your justifications for this item? 

Admiral Taurrer. This is another extension and strengthening 
of runways at the existing auxiliary field. 
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The squadrons based on the NAS, Brunswick, are in a training 
status. The training program includes field carrier landing practice, 
gunner, bombing, and instrument training. It is not possible to con- 
duct all phases of that training properly, efficiently, and with safety 
on one master jet field such as the NAS, Brunswick, for the units 
comprising the above aircraft and personnel. 

This program provides for the construction of two auxiliary fields 
for NAS, Brunswick. This project provides for the construction of 
one of them at the former NAS, Sanford; Maine. These auxiliary air- 
fields will relieve congestion, promote safety, and greatly increase the 
efficiency of operations and training. The provision of a landing area 
in the form of an auxiliary airfield with minimum operational facilities 
(supporting and administrative facilities to be furnished by the NAS, 
Brunswick) is considered to be the most economical and practical 
method of providing operating facilities for the aircraft deploved at 
Brunswick. The facilities required to provide minimum operational 
facilities are: 

One 8,000- by 200-foot runway for the operations of jet and heavy 
landplane type aircraft together with parallel taxistrip and airezaft 
parking for one air group or its equivalent. 

Ammunition storage, assembly, and handling facilities necessary to 
support the day-to-day operations of one air group or its equivalent, 
This requirement includes HE, small arms, pyrotechnics, inert, and 
rocket storage and assembly facilities, loading aprons with necessary 
roads, and utilities. 

Jet fuel storage capacity together with a distribution system there- 
for, to provide a fuel supply for the day-to-day operations of one air 
group or its equivalent. 

The existing control tower is in an advanced state of deterioration, 
has not been occupied for 5 years, and is inadequate in size. It must 
be replaced and equipped with modern transmitting and receiving 
equipment. 




























LAND ACQUISITION BY RECAPTURE 











Mr. Suepparp. I assume the status of recapture is very much along 
the same line as in the project just preceding. Is that correct? What 
is the status of the recapture aspect here? 
Admiral Jevutey. It is almost exactly the same. It is leased to the 
city who, in turn, re-leased some of the structures to private parties. 
Mir. SHepparp. You contemplate no difficulty in exercising the 
recapture clause in vour contract? 
Admiral Jettey. No, sir. 








Marine Corps Arr Facizuiry, Santa ANA, CauLir. 











Mr. Suepparpb. Pick up the next item, ‘Marine Corps Air Facility, 
Santa Ana, Calif.,”’ reflected on page C2-59, where vou are making 
a request for fiscal vear 1952 of $1,270,000. Make the presentation 
for that item. 
Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown is on page C2-59-2. 
The Marine Corps aeronautical organization has been authorized 
to base at the newly established MCAF, Santa Ana, Calif., a number 
/ of helicopter squadrons. 
In addition, a Naval Air Reserve training unit (lighter-than-air) 
has been authorized to be based at the MCAF, Santa Ana. 
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Funds have been provided for the rehabilitation of the installation 
at Santa Ana. These funds, however, provide for only a portion of 
the needs of the facility. When the full complement of personnel and 
aircraft are on board, the following additional facilities will be needed 
to give adequate support: 

Supply warehouse: Existing supply storage space consists of tem- 
porary UB huts which were constructed in 1943. They deteriorated 
from nonuse during the period this station was inactivated to the 
extent that they must be razed and replaced. The storage space 
requested will provide an increment of that required for the needs of 
the helicopter squadrons permanently based at Santa Ana. 

Public works shop and storage building: At present no space exists 
which can be utilized for PW shops and storage. This project will 
provide for the minimum requirements of the PW department of this 
station. 

Barracks (300 men): The funds provided for rehabilitation will be 
sufficient to restore all of the existing barracks for use as barracks. 
After renovation, however, these barracks will still be of minimum 
standard temporary World War I] construction. There will be a 
deficiency of barracks space for 300 men. The barracks to be con- 
structed under this project should be of permanent type construction. 
It will take care of the deficiency and provide for a portion (300 men) 
of the permanent requirements of the personnel to be assigned to this 
permanent aviation establishment. While this facility, and the per- 
sonnel assigned thereto, were not a part of the naval forces in being 
on June 30, 1950, in view of the well-proven worth of the helicopter 
to naval and marine operations, it is considered that they will be a 
permanent part of the naval forces. They will probably be increased 
in number, rather than reduced, and a permanent facility is needed 
for their operational training. The MCAF, Santa Ana, is well 
located to be such a facility. 

BOQ and necessary facilities: Rehabilitation moneys have been 
provided for the renovation of the existing temporary 90-man BOQ. 
This project provides for permanent BOQ and messing facilities for 
40 officers. 

Mr. Suepparpd. This used to be an old WPA camp, and I see your 
occupancy dates back to 1943. 

Admiral Jetutey. It was a lighter-than-air station in 1943. 

Admiral THurser. This is now being built to provide facilities to 
support the regular operations of the Fleet Marine Force helicopter, 
transport, and observation aircraft in direct support of ground forces, 
and Naval Air Reserve airships. 

Mr. Suepparp. The total land here is owned by the Federal 
Government; is that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 


Marine Corps Auxiniary Lanpine Srrip, Santa Marta, Catir. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, ‘Marine Corps auxiliary 
landing strip, Santa Maria, Calif.,”’ reflected on page C2—60, wherein 
you are asking for $4,187,700. Make the presentation pertaining to 
this request. 
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Admiral Tourser. This is an auxiliary landing strip for the 
Marine Corps air station at E] Toro. The detailed breakdown of the 
appropriations requested is on pages C2-60-2 and 3. 

The squadrons based on the MCAS, El Toro, are in a training status. 
The training program includes field carrier- landing practice, gunnery, 
bombing and instrument training. It is not possible to conduct 
all phases of that training properly, efficiently, and safely on one 
master jet field, such as MCAS, El Toro, for the units comprised of 
the above aircraft and personnel. 

This program provides for the construction of two auxiliary fields 
for the MCAS, El Toro. This project provides for the construction 
of one of them at Santa Maria. It will relieve congestion, promote 
safety and greatly increase the efficiency of operations and training. 
The provision of an auxiliary airfield with minimum operational facili- 
ties—support and administrative facilities to be furnished by the 
pe AS, El Toro—is considered to be the most economical and prac- 

‘cal method of providing operating facilities for the aircraft based 
2 the MCAS, El Toro. The facilities required for this purpose are: 

One 8,000- by 200-foot runway to support the operations of jet- 
and heavy landplane- -type aircraft, together with parallel taxistrip. 

The construction of aircraft parking for one air group or its 
equivalent. 

Ammunition storage, facilities necessary to support the day-to-day 
operations of one air group or its equivalent. This requirement 
includes HE, magazines, and roads. 

Jet-fuel storage for a fuel supply for the day-to-day operations of 
one air group or its equivalent. 

The existing control tower is in an advanced stage of deterioration, 
has had no maintenance for 5 years, and is inadequate in size. It 
must be replaced and equipped with modern transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Sueprarp. This was occupied originally in 1942. The total 
acreage involved is 3,025, which is county-owned, subject to re- 
capture. What is the status of the recapture situation there? 

Admiral Jetutey. This was an Army station in the last war, and 
was turned over to the county with a recapture clause. We are now 
negotiating with the county to pick it up for the Navy. We antici- 
pate no great difficulties in this case. 

Admiral Tuurper. The details of the breakdown show this is an 
operational requirement in connection with the lengthening and 
strengthening of the runways, fuel storage, ammunition storage, and 
control tower. 

Mr. Suepparp. You do reflect a land acquisition of 200 acres. 
Is there any money in this bill for that? 

Admiral Tourser. There is $55,000. 

Admiral Jettey. That is for the ends of the runway to take care 
of the increased runway length. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In other words, it is an extension? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. The present runway is only 5,156 feet long. 

Mr. Taser. You are not planning for much of a complement at 
this point; are you? 

Admiral THurser. No, sir. 
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NECESSITY FOR LANDING 





STRIP 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need this? 

Admiral Combs. This is in the same status as many of the others 
from the point of view of our master-jet-field development. It is an 
auxiliary to El Toro, used for practice landings, for gunnery, for 
carrier-field landings, and items of training which cannot be done 
without interference at the regular jet field. Just the minimum 
facilities are provided to support a marine air group. They would 


normally go back after their training and be based at the main jet 
field at El ‘Toro. 


NavaL AuxiLiarRy Air STation, SAUFLEY FIewp, Fua. 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up the next item, “Naval auxiliary 
air station, Saufley Field, Fla.,”’ reflected on page C2-61, where you 
are asking for $1,447,500. Make the presentation for this item. 

Admiral THursBer. This is for the support of Naval air basic 
tactics flight-training activities. The detailed 
reflected on page C2—61-2. 

The NAAS, Saufley Field, supports the basic flight-training program 
for student naval aviators. No funds have been appropriated for new 
public-works construction at this station since World War I]. In view 
of the planned mission of the station, certain basic improvements to, 
and expansions of, this station are required. This project provides for 
the construction of the following facilities in order to support planned 
operating levels: 


justifications are 


Airfield pavements: The runways are in need of resurfacing. Addi- 
tional aircraft-parking area is urgently required. At the present 
operating levels it is frequently necessary to park aircraft on grassed 
areas. Servicing of aircraft, particularly under wet conditions, is 
difficult and much valuable time is lost. 

Training building: The additional training load planned for June 
30 1952, wall require an additional 15,000 square feet of classroom 
space. 


Utilities: It is proposed to expand the water, electric, sewer, and 
steam systems to serve the new facilities included in this program. 

Land acquisition: It is proposed to acquire 58 acres of land within 
the approach zones of the runways in order to permit elimination of 
flight hazards and permanently protect the Navy's interest in this 


field. 


Nava. Arr STratTion, Sourn Wrymoutu, Mass. 


Mr. Suepparp. Ve will pick up the next item, ‘ Naval air station, 
South Weymouth, Mass.,”’ 11 which there is a request for $2,482,600, 
as reflected on page C2-62. Make the presentation fot this item. 
Admiral THurser. This is a total of $2,723,600 for utilities, ex- 
tensions, which is accounted for on page C2-62-1, and airiield pave- 
ments aod barracks, accounted for on page C2--62-3. This station 
is to provide facilities to support the Navy and Mariae Corps Air 
Reserve-traising program in the Boston area. The land is all Gov- 
ernment-owned. 
Utilities: Publie Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, authorized $486,- 
000 for the extension of existing utilities and the construction of ad- 
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ditional utilities, including electrical, water, sewer and steam systems. 
Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress appropriated $245,000 as a first 
increment of the above authorization. This project requests the ap- 
propriation of the remaining $241,000 necessary to complete the 
extension and construction of the utilities systems. These facilities 
must be provided in order that the move of the Naval Air Reserve 
units from the NAS, Squantum, to the NAS, South Waymouth, may 
be made. ; 

The NAS, Squantum, is the Naval Air Reserve Training Station in 
the Boston area. It has relatively short runways, temporary facili- 
ties having a high maintenance cost, cannot be expanded, and lies 
within the traffic pattern of the Logan International Airport. In view 
of the above, the NAS, Squantum, is to be replaced by developing the 
former NAF (LTA) South Weymouth, Mass., asa HTA-LTA Station. 
This facility is centrally located with respect to the Reserve potential 
in this area and can be developed into a suitable Naval Air Reserve 
station. Adequate flight facilities should be provided. Even though 
all the existing facilities are required for the HTA Reserve program, 
limited LTA operations can still be conducted in conjunction with the 
HTA flying. 

Funds have been appropriated by Public Law 911, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, for the first increment of the rehabilitation of structures and the 
construction of a runway and taxiway. Additional airiield pavement 
is required for one more runway and the associated connecting taxi- 
ways and aircraft parking area. 

‘Two barracks were removed from this station after the war, to be 
used for veterans’ housing off-station. This results in there being a 
deficiency of barracks space for the planned load of personnel. 


TRANSFORMATION OF STATION 


Mr. Taner. What are you doing—reactivating this station or 
something of that kind? 

Admiral THourser. Transforming it from a lizhter-than-air station 
to a heavier-than-air station. 

Mr. Taser. You have not been using it for some time? 

\dmiral THurBER. No, sir. 

Admiral Jeuiey. It is necessary to replace Squaitum, which is not 
capable of extension for longer runways. ‘This is just a few miles 
farther away and has the area required. 


BARRACKS 


Mr. Taner. Do not vou have barracks there now? 

Admiral Jettey. We have one temporary wooden-frame barracks 
with a capacity of 182. This is for two 100-man barracks and one 
50-man barracks to give us the 250-man barracks listed, which will 
give us a total capacity of 436 men. 


Navat Arm Turpine Test Station, Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Suepparpb. Pick up the next item, ‘Naval Air Turbine Test 
Station, Trenton, N. J.,’’ where you are asking for $8,400,000 as 
reflected on page C2—63. What is the justification for this item? 


89249—51—pt. 1——70 
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Admiral Tourer. The detailed breakdown for the items requested 
in on pages C2-—63-1, 2, and 3. It is for testing and evaluation of 
aircraft turbo-jet, turbo-prop, ram jet, and pulse jet engines, and the 
accessories and components of such engines. 

Additional exhauster capacity: The purpose of the proposed project 
is to provide the necessary facilities for the evaluation of a supersonic 
turbine jet engine with after-burners. The original plan for the Aer- 
onautical Turbine Laboratory, which was authorized by Public Law 
653, Eightieth Congress, anticipated the installation of the facilities 
requested herein. Estimates for the basic authorization were made 
about 2 years prior to the authorization of the facility. During this 
time aircraft turbine engine development was more rapid than antic- 
ipated and the funds originally authorized were sufficient only to 
provide machinery for simulation of an altitude of 65,000 feet. This 
is insufficient for the evaluation of the supersonic turbine jets with 
after-burners, which are now in development. <A proper specification 
for such an engine calls for a Mach number of 1.9 at 80,000 feet 
altitude. Compliance with specifications must be checked and dem- 
onstrated. Without demonstrations which would be possible only at 
the Aeronautical Turbine Laboratory, aircraft contractors cannot 
properly guarantee the performance of aircraft using the engine. 

Components and accessory testing facilities: The Executive Direc- 
tor, Committee on Aeronautics, Research and Development Board, 
called attention to the concern of the Panel on Aircraft Propulsive 
Systems and the Panel on Facilities of the Committee on Aeronautics 
regarding the immediate need for adequate facilities to permit the 
sea-level evaluation and testing of turbine engine components and 
accessories. Accordingly, the two panels mentioned above unani- 
mously recommended that the Bureau of Aeronautics should make 
every effort to include a facility for this purpose at the naval air 
t irbine test station in the present public works bill. The need for 
propeller turbine testing facilities is very acute. The accessories and 
eng ne components will be tested with the engine under special instru- 
mentation while running in the sea-level test cell. This will relieve 
the expensive critical altitude cell for continuous work requiring its 
special facilities. 

Mr. Taner. You have that same kind of plant in south Phila- 
delphia; have you not? 

Admiral Comnas. No, sir; not of this capacity. We need a tre- 
mendous amount of air to run the jet engines—the conventional jets 
and ram jet engines. 

Mr. SHepparp. | see the original occupancy was in 1943, which 
indicates you have had possession of this property for quite some time. 
Is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


LAND LEASE 


Mr. Suepparp. The total acreage is 485.97, and you have a lease 
on 440.27 acres. Is that lease on a vear-to-year basis? 

Admiral Jetury. That is part of the Mereer County Municipal 
Airport that we lease to have air facilities in conjunction with that 
station. The laboratory testing is on our own property. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has the lease been running ever since 1943? 
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Admiral Jectey. It has. During the war it was a modification 
center and airplane manufacturing plant, and the Mercer County 
Airport was then used for flying off planes. Now we are converting 
some of the buildings we own at the modification center for use in 
connection with the laboratory. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What are you paying an acre on this lease? 

Admiral Jettey. A dollar a year, and we have to keep the field up. 


SIMILAR AIR FORCE FACILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you assure us there is no facility similar to this 

the Air Force? 

Admiral Comss. There is one, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do vou need this one, then? 

Admiral Comss. The one of the Air Force, as | understand, when 
it is completed, will use all the capacity for work other than Navy 
work, and we need this one, as in the case of the other test facilities, 
to complement the testing that the Air Force does. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still do not see why you cannot have the Air 
Force do it, and the results of their experiments will certainly be 
available to the Navy. 

Admiral Comps. I would like Captain Hines, commanding officer 
at Trenton, to answer that. 

Captain Hines. Capt. Wellington T. Hines, commanding officer, 
Naval Air Turbine Test Station, Trenton, N. J. 

This project has been very thoroughly coordinated with similar 
projects being built as part of the air research development center, and 
wherever there is duplication—that is, substantially identical facili- 
ties—at the two places, they are justified by a very careful analysis of 
the work load which is made by the Research and Development 
Board. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the Research and Development Board 
has done a lot of work, but I do not think they have the time or man- 
power to go into all of these facilities and make decisions. 

Captain Hines. This, incidentally, was the first project coordinated 
by the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any statement here drom the Research 
and Development Board relative to this? 

Admiral Comps. In paragraph 2 on page C2—3-1 we have made the 
statement as follows: 

The Executive Director, Committee on Aeronautics, Research and Develop- 
ment Board, called attention to the concern of the Panel on Aircraft Propulsive 
Systems and the Panel on Facilities of the Committee on Aeronauties regarding the 
immediate need for adequate facilities to permit the sea level evaluation and testing 
of turbine engine components and accessories. Accordingly, the two panels men- 
tioned above unanimously recommended that the Bureau of Aeronautics should 
make every effort to include a facility for this purpose at the naval air turbine 
test station in the present public works bill. 

There is no direct statement from the Research and Development 
Board other than what I have read. 


COMMERCIAL TESTS 


Mr. SertvNer. Do not your commercial agencies—the companies 
that make these engines—do any of this testing at all; do not they 
run pretty thorough research on them? 
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Captain Hines. Not under altitude conditions. The purpose of 
this type of facility is to test these engines under simulated altitude 
conditions. No manufacturer has the facilities for that sort of work. 
It is too expensive. The machinery required is very heavy and 
expensive; so it is generally considered that such facilities would have 
to be provided by the Government. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What you will do is make this information that 
emanates from this type of function available to the manufacturers 
for correction purposes; will you not? 

Captain Hines. Yes, sir. That is the principal purpose of it, so 
that they can use it to design better engines. 


NavaL AvuxiniAry LANpING Srrip, Wepsster Fievp, Mp. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next project, “Auxiliary landing strip, 
Webster Field, Md.,”’ where you request $4,350,000-as reflected on 
page C2-64. What is the justification for this project? 

Admiral TaHurser. This is on Government-owned land. The de- 
tailed breakdown is shown on page C2-64—3. It is largely an auxil- 
iary job of lengthening and strengthening the runways and providing 
other operations facilities to take care of practice landings for the 
fleet air squadrons, Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent, and naval air 
reserve training unit at Anacostia. 

At present, Webster Field has one runway 4,300 feet long and two 
5,000 feet long. They are surfaced with 3-inch asphaltic concrete 
over a gravel base. The field was built during World War IT prima- 
rily to handle the overflow of traffic from the NAS, Patuxent River. 
It was adequate for aircraft of that period. However, aircraft types 
currently under test at the test center and those assigned to fleet 
squadrons based at the naval air station, Patuxent River have weights 
and landing speeds which prohibit their being operated at Webster 
Field. 

Local air traffic at the naval air station, Patuxent, has become so 
eongested as to be considered critical and hazardous. A special board 
appointed by the commander, Naval Air Test Center, has made a 
study of local air traffic and has found that the naval air station, 
Patuxent, has reached its maximum capacity in ability to handle local 
air traffic. Both test flying being conducted by the Naval Air Test 
Center and training flights conducted by fleet squadrons are being cur- 
tailed due to air traffic congestion. Fleet training activity is Increasing 
and it will continue to increase as new types of aircraft are assigned 
to the fleet. 

Webster Field has been and will continue to be used as a practice 
landing field by pilots from the NARTU, Anacostia, and by naval 
aviators attached to activities in the Washington, D. C., area. This 
tvpe of flving cannot be conducted at Anacostia due to the heavy air 
traffic in the Washington, D. C., area. 

Airfield pavements: It is the purpose of this project to extend one 
runway to 8,000 by 200 feet and to strengthen it sufficiently so that 
it will be able to sustain practice landings of jet, patrol, and experi- 
mental-type aireraft. The project will further provide connecting 
taxiwavs, plane parking area and the strengthening of the other 
runways. 
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Land acquisition: The extension of one runway to 8,000 feet will 
necessitate the purchase of land to enable a cleared approach zone 
to be obtained. It is the purpose of this project to acquire in fee 
simple the land required. 

Airport lighting: To make full use of the investment proposed at 
Webster Field, it is planned to install airfield lighting and to erect 
obstruction lights where needed. 

Boathouse: The ends of three of the runways at Wesbter are 
directly on the Potomac River. In case of complete engine failure 
when taking off from one of those runways the pilot would have no 
recourse but to “ditch” in the river. The only water rescue facilities 
in the area are at Patuxent, a prohibitively long distance away. It 
is the purpose of this project to provide a boathouse capable of hand- 
ling two aircraft rescue boats. This is considered essential for the 
protection of the lives of pilots and crewmen. 

Fuel storage: Jet aircraft, including experimental aircraft, consume 
enormous amounts of fuel when operating at low altitude, landing, 
taking off and taxying. Requiring such aircraft doing practice land- 
ing work at Webster Field to return to the NAS, Patuxent, every 
hour or so to refuel would defeat the purpose for which Webster 
Field, is intended, namely, reducing the congestion at Patuxent. 
It is therefore planned to install fuel storage and distribution facili- 
ties at Webster adequate to refuel the aircraft using this field for 
practice landings. 

Addition to operation buildings and tower: The existing control 
tower is a makeshift affair with inadequate communication facilities 
and traflic control equipment. It is the intent of this project to 
provide additional operationa! space for pilot briefing, ready rooms, 


e? 


ete., and to enlarge and modernize the control tower and _ install 
proper air traffic control facilities. 

Mr. SHepprarp. I see you have a land acquisition item here. What 
is the purpose—for the extension of runways? 

Admiral Jevitry. Yes, sir. That is the land immediately adjacent 
to the end of the runway. 


NAVAL Air Faciniry, WEEKSVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, ‘Naval air facility, Weeks- 
ville, N. C.,”’ where you make a request for $1,320,000 as reflected on 
page C2--65 of the justifications. Make the presentation for this item. 

Admiral Tuurrer. This is for the construction of airfield pavement 
at Weeksville. The existing runway mat at Weeksville has deter- 
iorated, and resurfacing is necessary for the station. It provides 
facilities to support the regular operations of fleet airships. 

The NAF, Weeksville, is one of the three active installations on the 
Atlantic coast at which airship docking facilities are available. Pres- 
ent deployment plans require the operation of squadrons from this 
facility by June 30, 1952. 

During the hurricane season, it is frequently necessary for airships 
operating in the Atlantic from permanent or stick-mast bases to 
utilize Weeksville as a hurricane evacuation refuge. Detachments 
of lighter-than-air squadrons based at Lakehurst also frequently 
operate from this facility. 
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Airfield pavement: The existing LTA mat at Weeksville has de- 
teriorated to the point where complete resurfacing is necessary. 
Weeds have grown up through the paving, widening cracks and caus- 
ing ridges and hollows. The advent and use of the large Nan-type 
airships require a larger and stronger mat than heretofore provided. 
This project proposes the construction of airfield paving. 

Mr. Taser. Do not you have any pavement there now? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. The existing mat has deteriorated to 
where resurfacing is necessary, and the advent and use of larger air- 
ships requires a larger and stronger mat than was there before. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is all Government-owned land? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 


Nava Arr Station, Wuipsey Istanp, Wasu. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, “Naval air station, Whidbey 
Island, Wash.,”” where you request $11,470,300 as reflected on page 
C2-66. What is the justification of this item? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is to provide facilities to support regular 
operations of fleet reconnaissance and antisubmarine aircraft. The 
detailed breakdown for the items is on page C2-66-—-4. 

It is planned that by June 30, 1952, there will be based at the NAS, 
Whidbey Island, carrier air groups, patrol squadrons, service squad- 
rons, and an air-borne electronic training unit. To handle this in an 
adequate and efficient manner the following facilities should be 
constructed: 

Airfield pavements: Taxiways and aircraft parking areas are re- 
quired to develop the runways into an effective facility. Essential 
modern airfield lighting will be installed under this project. 

Supply facilities: This master jet field requires additional covered 
storage space. ‘There exisis at present 73,564 square feet of covered 
storage and it is planned to augment this. This supply space is con- 
sidered essential! for the preservation and storage of critical and expen- 
sive aircraft spares. 

Fuel distribution system: This project supplements a jet fuel 
storage project which is now under construction. It will provide 
adequate pipelines and fuel facilities from the bulk storage tanks to 
the aircraft parking and fueling areas. Such a fuel distribution 
system, to a large extent, eliminates the prohibitive cost of trans- 
porting jet fuel from the storage tanks to the aircraft via automotive 
tank trucks. 

Utilities: The existing utilities system at Ault Field (Whidbey 
Island) were constructed during World War I ina very hasty manner, 
utilizing materials intended for only a temporary life. Storm drain- 
age Is provided by open ditches; water is distributed through deterio- 
rated wood pipes; heat is provided by individually fired, obsolete, coal- 
burning and oil-burning stoves; the street system is composed substan- 
tially of old existing farm roads. Sidewalks are of wood construction 
which has rotted, etc. This project provides for modern and adequate 
water sewage, steam, electricity, storm sewers, telephone and fire- 
alarm distribution systems; water-storage reservoirs, a central steam- 
heating plant, stand-by electric power plant, streets, sidewalks, street 
lights, and parking lots. These utilities will provide for the extension 
of these systems to service the new facilities being planned for this 
station. 
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Air intercept training facilities: The requirements for training in 
air interception tactics is presently considered a basic knowledge to 
be attained by all flying personnel. Wartime training was accom- 
plished utilizing mobile equipments which are now obsolescent, and 
for the most part worn out or otherwise inoperative. , The facilities 
requested by this project are necessary if training in air interception 
tactics is to be conducted in an adequate manner. 

Barracks: The existing normal capacity of the barracks at’ NAS, 
Whidbey is 2,104. 

The eight barracks are of wartime construction and have gone well 
past their contemplated life expectancy. Plumbing, electrical installa- 
tions, and material conditions are in an unsatisfactory state. It is 
proposed to construct additional barracks and provide modern 
messing facilities. 

Public works facilities: There are currently no public works shop 
and transportation facilities at Ault Field, these functions being 
accomplished from inadequate temporary facilities at the seaplane 
base, 7 miles from Ault Field. The inadequacies of existing facilities, 
and the physical separation from the site of most of the workload 
results in an unacceptable and unjustifiable waste of manpower. 
This project will provide the minimum essential public works shop 
and transportation facilities at Ault Field required to support the 
station in an effective and economical manner. 

Hangar: This station is one of the few on the west coast having 
topographical features permitting its development as an all-weather 
base for all types of aircraft which the Navy is planning for the future. 
It is the only naval air station in the Northwest now suitable for the 
accommodation of heavy patrol bombers and jet aircraft. The 
inclement weather at this station, however, makes the provision of 
a hangar suitable for jet and patrol plane maintenance a necessary 
item. 

Gatehouse: The existing temporary gatehouse is improperly 
located with: respect to the facilities now under construction or 
planned for Ault Field. In particular, it is poorly located with rela- 
tion to the new 300 unit title VIII housing development. The pro- 
posed relocation of the gatehouse will provide gate facilities properly 
located for administrative and security purposes. 

Operations building: The existing operations building at Ault 
Field is inadequate in size and of very temporary type construction. 
It is improperly located with respect to the development of the station. 
The control tower is obsolete and hazardous. There are no facilities 
for the housing of crash equipment and crash crews. The proposed 
new operations building will be properly located in line with the new 
master jet airfield concept and will provide for the essential operations 
facilities for both NAS and fleet air detachments, crash crew, crash 
equipment garage facilities, and a modern control tower. The 
existing building will be used for administrative office space for the 
fleet air detachment. 


PAVEMENT FOR LIGHTER-THAN-AIR STATIONS 
Mr. Suepparp. If I may turn back to C2-65-1, I note that the 


price there set out of the airfield pavement is only $4.07 a square yard. 
Is that permanent pavement? 
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Admiral Jevuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is considerably lower than anything else I can 
recall up to the present time. 

Admiral Jevtey. I mentioned yesterday that the paving at Lake- 
hurst was also about $4 a square yard. There we had a light pavement 
for lighter-than-air craft. At Weeksville, we are putting in 6-inch 
asphalt paving at $4 a square yard. It will take a maximum weight 
of 10,000 pounds gross and eighty pounds per square inch of tire 
pressure. The jet runways take a maximum weight of 50,000 pounds 
gross and 175 pounds tire pressure. I mentioned yesterday that 
the first cheap paving was at Lakehurst. This is exactly similar. 
Our other paving costs anywhere from $9 to $14 a square yard. 


MILITARY FACILITIES AT WHIDBEY ISLAND 


Mr. SHepparp. Proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Tourser. Whidbey is the major air station in the North- 
west and is largely a development into a master jet field complex. 

Mr. Sueprparp. This place was originally occupied, as indicated 
here, on September 21, 1942. It is all Government-owned and is an 
island. How many other occupants are on Whidbey Island aside 
from the governmental operations? 

Admiral Jevury. It is a very large island in the State of Washing- 
ton, almost comparable to Long Island, and the Government has 
only a small part of it. 

Commander Piicnra. Commander J. P. Plichta, Public Works 
Officer, Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash. 

The island is about 90 miles long. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then there is a considerable amount of operations 
of a civilian category aside from those of the Government as related 
to this island? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. It is an agricultural community. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. What increment is this? Is it the, inception or 
is it the secondary status? 

Admiral Jetuey. This is the second increment. They already 
have the runways under construction now; the longer runways are 
already started. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this project? 


CONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS 


Mr. Scrivner. There must be some reason for this expenditure of 
$11 million on an installation we already have, which apparently 
accommodated quite a few men and quite a bit of activity during the 
war. What calls for the expenditure of $11 million there? 

Admiral Jetty. This station started early in the war as a seaplane 
base. The permanent construction at the station was in connection 
with seaplane facilities. Later on, in 1943 and 1944, it was developed 
as a land plane base about a mile or a mile and a half from the original 
seaplane base. All of the facilities at the land plane base were put 
up of the most temporary, theater of operations type structures, 
which are now 6 and 8 vears old, They are now faced with the problem 
of operating the supply department, the public works department, 
and other services out of the seaplane base a mile away. The cost of 
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maintenance alone is something like 16 to 20 percent higher than if 
they had a public works facility at the land-plane base where the 
greatest need is. The seaplanesfacilities are used very rarely now— 
mostly by visiting squadrons. It is a reorientation of the existing 
station. 

HANGARS 


Mr. Scrivner. | notice you have utilities which make up a pretty 
good item. Warehouse is another one. And, of course, barracks is 
the biggest of all, plus hangars. Did not you have hangars there 
during the war? 

Admiral Jettey. They had very light, small, frame hangars which 
are a fire hazard, and it requires a high maintenance cost to keep the 
hangars up. 

UTILITY LINES 


Commander Pircutra. The utility lines are about 70 percent wood 
stave pipe, and all but 5 percent of the remaining 25 percent are tran- 
sient. Only 5 percent of the pipe is cast iron. The wood pipes are 
leaking, and we lose about 20 percent of our water into the ground. 
We cannot locate the leaks. It leaks into the sand and drains right 
down into the ground. It is leaking all over, and the wood pipes are 
just about on their last legs. 

All of the facilities were built as temporary construction during the 
war. They are going out. We need new utilities to replace our exist- 
ing utilities. We need to repair and also expand facilities in order to 
accommodate new construction. 

At Ault Field, which is the land-plane base, we have no central 
heating plant. The buildings are heated. by coal stoker or oil stoves, 
which have a very high maintenance and operating cost. 


BARRACKS SPACES 


Mr. Taser. How much barracks do you have there now? 

Commander Puicutra. We have a total of eight barracks at Ault 
Field and one permanent concrete barrack at the seaplane base which 
gives a total capacity of 2,104 enlisted men. 

Mr. Taser. How many people do you have there now? 

Commander Puicuta. As of June 30 we had 2,269. 

Mr. Taser. Are you anticipating any increase? 

Commander Piicuta. Yes, sir; we are increasing. 


PLANNING FOR END OF KOREAN WAR 


Captain Moorr. That is our major base for patrol planes on the 
west coast. At the present time we have land-plane squadrons in the 
Korean theater which will be coming back to Whidbey Island when- 
ever the fighting in Korea stops. That is one of the immediate 
problems we are faced with at Whidbey Island. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean the return of those squadrons from 
Korea is imminent? 

Captain Moorr. We hope so. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the rate they are going, it is going to be a long, 
long time. 

Mr. Taser. You mean after the disturbance is over? 
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Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You do not see any sign of its being over; do you? 

Captain Moore. I do not myself; po, sir, except what I see in the 
papers, that we are resuming negotiations. 

Mr. Taner. You do not expect to have this number at this place? 

Captain Moore. We will have them there by the time we can get 
the barracks constructed. 

Mr. Taner. What do yvourmean—that this Korean disturbance is 
going to be over by that time? 

Captain Moore. We certainly have to plan for it, I think; yes, sir. 

Admiral Comins. This station also supports our air operations in 


Alaska. 


NavaL Auxiniary Arr Sration, WuitinG Fisip, Fra. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, ‘Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station, Whiting Field, Fla.,’’ where you are requesting $2,167,000 
as reflected on page C2-67. Make the presentation for this item. 

Admiral Tuurrer. The detailed breakdown for this is on page 
C2-67-2. It is largely concerned with the improvement of runways 
and taxiways to take care of the large increase in training operations 
and also for erosion control which is a major problem at Whiting 
Field. 

The expanded naval aviation pilot training program has resulted 
in large increases in training operations in the Pensacola area. The 
increased number of aircraft will require that both north and south 
fields be utilized to the maximum extent possible. In order to get 
maximum use out of south field, extensive airfield improvements will 
be required. Soil erosion has always been a serious problem at this 
station. In this project funds are being requested for an extensive 
soil conservation program to alleviate this condition and protect the 
Navy’s investment in this field. The projects included in this request 
are: 

Improvements to runways and taxiways: South Field—The sand 
asphalt paving at south field has become dry and dusty from oxidation. 
There are numerous cracks and depressed areas, and they are in- 
creasing in number. In several instances these cracks extend several 
inchesintothe pavement. Waterwilleventually enter the subgrade and 
further cause serious damage to the pavement. Inorderto correct this 
condition it is proposed to improve the paved areas by the construction 
of a new surface consisting of a sand leveling course topped by an 
asphaltic concrete surface. 

Erosion control: This project consists of the construction of a 
system of ditches and stilling basins to reduce the velocity of storm 
water runoffs and prevent erosion. 


LEASE COSTS 


Mr. SHepparp. I see the occupancy originated in 1943, and you 
have a total acreage of 3,123.38 of which you are leasing 59 acres. 
What length of lease do you have here, and what are you payirg for 1t? 

Admiral Jetiry. I believe those are easements. I will check it. 

Mr. Suepparp. You will insert that in the record at this point? 

Admiral Jetitry. Yes, sir. 

(Epiror’s Nore—The matter referred to appears on p. 1082.) 
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Nava Air Sration, WiLLow Grove, Pa. 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item, ‘Naval Air Station, Willow 
Grove, Pa.,’’ where you are asking for $5,335,000 as reflected on 
page C2-68. Make the presentation for this item. 

Admiral THurper. This is all Government-owned land. The 
station is to provide facilities to support the Navy and Marine Corps 
Air Reserve training program. The detailed breakdown is given on 
page C2-68-2 and 38. It provides for the modernization of the 
station to permit the operation of jets from Willow Grove for training 
purposes. 

This air station has had no public works appropriations subsequent 
to 1945 for the modernization of its facilities. 

The additional operational facilities required are to support in an 
adequate manner the Naval Air Reserve program. Consideration 
has been given to the operation and maintenance of jet aircraft at 
this station. 

The extension of one runway is necessary for safe operation of jet 
aircraft with operational loads. This extension will require land 
acquisition and relocation of some utilities, and additional taxiways 
and field lighting. Some additional aircraft parking area will be 
required to reduce hazardous congestion resulting from the operation 
of jet aircraft. 

An increase in capacity for aviation fuel storage is required to alle- 
viate a present shortage of storage capacity and to provide for an 
adequate ready issue supply of jet fuel. 

Improvements to and extensions of the steam, water electrical and 
sewage systems are required for proper support of the operational 
facilities. 

Additional aircraft maintenance shops are required to service and 
repair in a fully effective manner the aircraft assigned, including jet 
aircraft. The present shops were designed and built when the air- 
plane being serviced and overhauled was a light biplane. They can 

no longer be considered adequate. 

The present workload, as well as that contemplated for the near 
future, requires the construction of a modern aircraft maintenance 
hangar to house the shops, shop stores, and work areas for a class ‘‘C”’ 
maintenance activity. 

The public works department is presently based in an old farm 
house, a barn, and in temporary construction buildings. This is con- 
sidered hazardous to man and material. It is inefficient and uneco- 
nomical. Some of these buildings can continue to be used for public 
works, but the shops and shop stores should be housed in modern 
building. 

Mr. Suepparp. The occupancy is indicated as originating in 1941. 
The total acreage is 578, all Government owned. Is that correct? 

Admiral THurBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. This has the same justification as the preceding 
projects of like character? 

Admiral THurBErR. Yes, sir. 
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Marine Corps AuxiLtiary LANDING Srrip, Witmineton, N. C. 


Mr. SHeprarp. Pick up the next item, Marine Corps auxiliary 
landing strip, Wilmington, N. C., where you are asking for $3,898,000 
as reflected on page C2-69. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown for that is on pages 
C2-69-2 and 3. It is an auxiliary field to support the Marine Corps 
air station master jet at Cherry Point, and its use is similar to other 
auxiliary landing strips in the aviation program. It is to support 
gunnery, bombing, and rocket training and field carrier landing 
practice. It provides for the modernization and extending of existing 
facilities so as to accommodate jet operations. 

The squadrons based on the MCAS, Cherry Point, are in a training 
status. The training program includes field carrier landing practice, 
gunnery, bombing, and instrument training. It is not possible to 
conduct all phases of that training properly, efficiently, and with 
safety on one master jet field, such as MCAS, Cherry Point, for the. 
units comprised of the above aircraft and personnel. 

This program provides for the construction of one auxiliary field 
for MCAS, Cherry Point, at the former NAS, Beaufort, 5. C., and 
another at the municipal field (New Hanover County Airport) at 
Wilmington, N. C. These auxiliary fields will relieve congestion, 
promote safety and greatly increase the efficiency of operations and 
training. The provision of auxiliary air fields with minimum opera- 
tional facilities (support and administrative facilities to be furnished 
by MCAS, Cherry Point), is considered to be the most economical 
and practical methods of providing suitable training facilities for the 
aircraft to be deploved at the MCAS, Cherry Point. The facil'ties 
required to provide these minimum operational facilities are described 
below: 

One 8,000- by 200-foot runway with parallel taxi strips to support 
the operations of jet aircraft. 

Aircraft parking area for one air group or its equivalent. 

Ammunition storage, assembly, and handling facilities to support 
the day-to-day operations of one air group or its equivalent. This 
requirement includes HE magazines and necessary roads. 

Jet fuel storage capacity, together with a distribution svstem 
therefor, to provide a fuel supply for the day-to-day operations of one 
air group or its equivalent 

With the operations of one air group being carried out on a day- 
to-day basis there will be a need for an operations building and 
control tower at this station in order that proper control may be 
maintained. ; 

This project provides for the necessary utilities, roads, walks, and 
services for the above projects. 


LAND-ACQUISITION STATUS 


Mr. Suepparp. I see the original oecupaney was in 1943 and the 
acreage is indicated as 1,500 acres owned by New Hanover County, 
N. C. What is the land operation condition that prevails in this 
instance? 

Admiral JeLttey. This is similar to Santa Maria, Calif. It was an 
Army Air Corps station during the war and was turned over to New 
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Hanover County for the Wilmington municipal airport. There is a 
recapture clause, and we are negotiating with the city now to take it 
back. 

Mr. Suepparp. Presently there is no manpower on the base, and 
you contemplate running it up to a total of 120; is that correct? 

Admiral Jeviey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon this issue? 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need this auxiliary station? 

Admiral Comps. This follows the same pattern of our master jet 
complex with auxiliary landing strips adjacent thereto for training 
purposes. The wings and squadrons that come over there stay for 
short periods for their training and then return to the major station at 
Cherry Point. Only facilities for their temporary occupancy are 
provided. 

FUEL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Scrivner. I have noticed in this presentation at several places 
you have asked for additional fuel storage, but there is no request for 
hydrants or pumping systems. How do you account for the absence 
of that request? 

Admiral Comrs. [ believe that is all included; all of the piping is 
included in the fuel storage, and we use tank trucks. This is the 
storage capacity, together with the distribution system, to provide 
for a fuel supply for day-to-day operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is above ground and how much below 
ground? 

Admiral Jetuny. At Wilmington, for example, there are going to be 
three permanent underground steel tanks of 5,000 barrels each. In 
general, we try to have fuel close to the operating area underground. 
If we can put it back out of the way and surround it by berms, we will 
put a small amount above ground, but the most of them’are under- 
ground tanks. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is done with the fuel trucks? 

Admiral Jetury. We do have some distribution systems along the 
parking areas and platforms. I think the tank trucks are in general use. 

Admiral Comns. At these small fields; ves, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. You do quite a bit of that at the large fields too; 
do you not? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir; considerable. At some of the fields we 
are trying to get fueling areas in certain locations so that we can send 
planes into that area, fuel them and arm them, and then get them 
back in the air quickly. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not seen very much asked for that. 

Admiral Jevuey. On all of these stations where we ask for runway 
extensions, we have also asked for jet fuel storage. When in the 
regular 1950 bill we started a program for lengthening runways, we 
has to design the stations we were putting in for jet fuel storage. 


CHAPEL 


Mr. Scrivner. On another item, although there is no request for 
money, I notice you had an item of chapels running from $88,000 up 
to a top of $128,000. Is that an adequate chapel; is that a reasonable 
price? 
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Admiral Jettey. That is about, as I recall, 150 seating capacity 
for the $88,000 chapel. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the $128,000? There is no money requested 
at this time, but I just want to get some information on it. 

Admiral Jettey. The $128,000 will be 400 seating capacity. We 
carry 400 capacity with pews and chancel at $130,000 and 600 capac- 
ity at $160,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that a pretty good chapel? 

Admiral Jeiitey. Well, it is not similar to a stone church. It 
would be a frame chapel. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you have there in the way of a 300-seat 
chapel? 

Admiral Jetuey. In our cost book the cheapest we have is a 400- 
seat chapel for $130,000. 

Mr. Sugpparp. Gentlemen, we will now begin with volume 2. We 
are now dealing with projects that are outside the continental United 
States; is that right? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparv. Is there any reservation as to what you want on 
the record or in the record? 

Admiral Tuurser. Not at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Not at this time. When you are interrogated 
about any special aspect, and when you get around to the considera- 
tion of the record, in responses to questions, you will indicate what 
you want off the record, and when the record comes down to you, if 
you find there is something that should be deleted, you will have that 
privilege, of course. 


Nava Arr Station, AGANA, GuAM 


We will first take up the consideration of the naval air station, 
Agana, Guam, in which you are making a request for a series of opera- 
tions. The first one for additional aviational facilities is $46,300; the 
second, $2,520,000; and the third, $4,697,100; and that is indicated on 
page OS2-1 of the justification. 

Admiral Tuurser. The three projects requested involve an appro- 
priation request totaling $7,263,400 to provide facilities for the sup- 
port of MATS and fleet air units, including reconnaissance, anti- 
submarine warfare, utility, and search and rescue operations in addi- 
tion to the other activities. 

Mr. Suepparp. This indicates original occupancy as of June 1944, 
with a total acreage, Government-owned, of 1,500. There is no con- 
templated procurement in this project? 

Admiral Tuursper. No, sir. The detail breakdown on that base 
appears on OS2—1—3 and 4 

NAS, Agana, is a most important link in the airlift pipeline to stra- 
tegic points in the Far East. The Military Air Transport Service and 
CAA use the facilities and services at Agana to the maximum extent 
possible in accordance with existing agreements. In addition, Agana 
provides support to regular operations of fleet reconnaissance, ASW 
transport, and carrier aircraft. 

There are presently only temporary barracks facilities. Temporary 
buildings, size 20 by ‘48 feet, of Quonset-type construction, are requir- 
ing excessive amounts of maintenance funds to keep them in service 
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until new facilities can be constructed. Transient personnel and occa- 
sional carrier air groups which are intermittently based at this station 
increase the over-all total. The requested additional permanent bar- 
racks and messing facilities for 100 men will partially fulfill the per- 
manent requirements. The additional temporary barracks and mess- 
ing facilities for 1,000 men will be used to house the remaining per- 
manent personnel, transients, and intermittent fleet personnel based 
thereon. The Quonset huts were erected during the last war and have 
been subjected to the moist tropical air as well as typhoon damage, 
and are in an advanced stage of deterioration. The fact remains that 
additional facilities must be provided at an early date to support the 
increased mission of NAS, Agana. 

The existing runways, 6,000 feet and 7,000 feet in length, are not 
long enough for the heavily loaded transports and jet aircraft. The 
8,000-foot length will provide runways now commensurate with the 
types of aircraft to be operated therefrom. 

It is proposed to construct a new permanent typhoon-proof opera- 
tions building with a control tower as an integral part of the structure. 
The structure will be fireproof. Besides housing the operations de- 
partment, this building will also be used for the communication depart- 
ment and the Fleet Weather Central, plus the crash equipment. The 
present operations building and control tower at NAS, Agana, was 
constructed during World War II of very inferior advance-base-type 
materials.. These structures were intended to serve as a temporary 
facility and in the 6 years of existence have been subjected to a hot, 
humid climate and torrential rains driven by winds of typhoon force. 
This has caused an advanced state of deterioration. This project 
provides for a new and permanent operations building which will 
withstand the forces of the typhoons which can normally be expected 
in this area. The proposed combination operations building and con- 
trol tower are very essential to air operations at this station. The 
existing control tower has to be abandoned during wind conditions of 
any appreciable intensity; and it is, therefore, an actual hazard to life. 

The present infirmary, of Quonset-type construction, is so inade- 
quate that patients cannot be kept dry during the rainy season. This 
facility is beyond rehabilitation and must be replaced with a more 
modern structure. The project provides for a 12-bed infirmary and 
will include a dental clinic. 

This project also proposes construction of 15 MOQ’s and 17 
MEMQ'’s for key personnel at this station. When these units are 
completed, many of the present Quonset-type MOQ’s and MEMQ’s 
will be in such a state of deterioration that they will have to be 
surveyed. Most of these buildings were constructed 6 years ago, 
and in many instances by the officers and men personally doing the 
building from whatever materials were available at that time. Guam 
is an isolated oversea station, where adequate civilian housing in non- 
existent and is in an area where there are no restrictions on depend- 
ents being on the island. At the present time personnel spend a 
considerable part of their tour of duty without their families because 
of the housing deficiency. It is a known fact that morale is much 
higher when families are together on station. 

Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, authorized $5,040,000 for 
the construction of permanent barracks and messing facilities for 
1,200 men of which Public Law 911, Eighty-first Congress appro- 
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priated $2,520,000 for the construction of barracks for 600 men, 
This project provides for the second increment of barracks and messing 
facilities previously authorized by Public Law 910, Eighty-first 
Congress, and for continuing the construction of utilities authorized 
by Public Law 564, Eighty-tirst Congress. 


BARRACKS AND MESSING FACILITIES 


Mr. SHerparp. This item reflects mess and galley for 1,100 men, 
permanent, and the amount indicated in the justification shows a 
request for $1,179,000. 

What special requirements indicated that makes this necessary? 

Admiral Comps. The existing barracks facilities are temporary 
Quonset huts in an advanced state of deterioration and involving an 
excessive 2mount of maintenance to keep them in service. 

Transient personnel and occasional carrier air groups which are 
intermittently based at this station add to the over-all complement 
of personnel. The additional requested permanent barracks and 
messing facilities for 160 men will partially fulfill the permanent re- 
quirements. The additional temporery barracks and messing facili- 
ties for 1,000 men will be used to house the remaining permanent 
personnel, transient and intermittent fleet personnel based thereon. 
The Quonset huts were erected during the last war and are in an ad- 
vanced stage of deterioration. Additional facilities must be pro- 
vided to support the increased mission of the NAS, Agana. 


AIRFIELD PAVEMENTS 


Mr. Snepparp. Inthe next item, “Airfield pavements,” as I interpret 


the justification, that is an extension of existing taxiways? 

Admiral Comss. An extension of runways. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; and necessary taxiways. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; one runway at 7,000, and another at 
8,000. 

Mr. Taser. There is one thing there which you ought to explain. 
You have in item 1, barracks for 1,100 men, permanent, at $1,071 
apiece. Messing and galleys for them, $1,179,000; and the barracks 
down below, alone, the messing and galley—that means just the 
kitchen? 

Admiral Comps. The kitchen and the dining room, the place for 
them to eat, Mr. Taber, yes, sir. 


EXCESSIVE COSTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the explanation for the excessive cost in 
that area? 

Admiral Jevtey. The cost on Guam, as the cost at other oversea 
locations, is more than in continental United States, because of the 
excessive transportation costs for material and equipment, the recruit- 
ing and transportation of the men. At Guam, the costs have been 
running about double the mainland costs. There has been a gradual 
decrease in the differential between the mainland costs and the Guam 
costs as we have got a more stable force to work there. Originally 
we had a very high turn-over. Now a very large proportion of the 
men sign new contracts when their year is up. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are getting some benefit from 
the continuous employment of manpower, whether it be available 
manpower there or whether it be manpower that has been brought 
in under contract for a given project construction, and obviously it 
is more economical to use them because of the additional transporta- 
tion costs. 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, 


MANPOWER SUPPLY 


Mr. SuepparD. Do you have available much manpower, so-called 
semi or permanent, in the area just referred to? 

Admiral JeLttey. We have a very small amount of available local 
Guamanian labor; those who are employable have been working for 
the island government, or are self-employed in various service indus- 
tries around the island. 

We are using Filipinos, however, who are paid much less than the 
American workman. Initially, when the project started, it was not 
felt to be good policy to bring the Filipinos to Guam. However, about 
1919 that policy was changed and we began recruiting and began 
bringing Philippine labor there under contract; and there has been a 
gradual increase in Philippine labor. 

As of today, we have about two Filipinos for every American, and 
we expect the trend to continue to where we will have about six or 
eight for each American. 

Mr. SuHEepparp. Is this an increment in this procedure? 

Admiral JeELLEy. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. First or second? 

Admiral Jetury. It is the second for Agana. We have funds now 
that were made available in the second supplemental. 


NAVAL Station, ARGENTIA, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take next the naval station, Argentia, 
Newfoundland, where you are asking for $3,256,000, reflected on 
page OS2-2 of the justification. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown of the item is on page 
OS2-2-2. 

This station has to do with operational requirements and for the 
increment of improvement at this time. 

The naval station is to provide facilities for the support of fleet, 
antisubmarine warfare, reconnaissance, carrier air groups, search and 
rescue and transport aircraft. It is leased property, 99-year lease. 

Mr. SuepparD. This is one of the international leases effected for 
this kind of activity; is that correct? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The installation of high-intensity approach and runway lighting 
will augment the existing electronic aids at NS, Argentia, to permit 
scheduled instrument flights under absolute minimum weather con- 
ditions and will increase the safety of aircraft landings during bad 
weather. Existing runway lights at NS, Argentia, are not adequate 
to give sufficient visual reference for safe landing and take-off dur- 
ing conditions of restricted visibility. 
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Due to the severe weather conditions throughout most of the year, 
it is necessary that all maintenance work on aircraft be performed 
under cover and, if at all possible, operating planes be housed in 
heated hangars. The existing hangar is entirely inadequate. One 
additional standard landplane hangar is considered necessary to 
enable accomplishment of the mission assigned to the naval station, 
Argentia. It is proposed to incorporate in the design of the hangar 
additional space for the packing, drying, and storing of parachutes. 

The existing flight-control tower is a two-story wooden-frame 
structure constructed in 1942. The building has deteriorated badly 
because of undesirable structural features inherent in its temporary 
wartime design. ‘The most serious of its defects involves repeated 
admissions of water during rain squalls of only moderate intensity, 
which are very frequent at this location. This has, consequently, 
resulted in progressive damage to the structure and equipment 
contained therein. 

The longest existing runway at NS, Argentia, is 6,000 feet, and a 
large percentage of the flight operations are conducted under adverse 
weather conditions. Runways 7-25 should, therefore, be lengthened 
in order to provide additional safety factors when planes are operat- 
ing at absolute weather minimums. ‘This field is one of the stopping 
points on the North Atlantic air route. 


Navau Arr Station, Barsers Pornt, T. H. 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you pick up the next item, ‘‘Naval Air Station, 
Barbers Point,” in which you are asking $3,507,900, as set out on page 
OS2-3 of the justification. 

Admiral Tuurser. The project is for additional aviation facilities 
at this main naval air station. It is all on Government-owned acre- 
age. The estimates include airfield pavement, supply facilities, a 
small percentage for necessary family quarters, officers and enlisted 
men, and for enlisted men’s mess and gallery. 

Mr. Suepparp. While this was occupied around April 1942, it has 
been in an inactive status at various intervals of time? 

Admiral Tuurser. It has been in an active status ever since it 
was built. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is in the same general status as the other proj- 
ects Which you have referred to, relative to requirements to the exten- 
sion of buildings in conformity with your expansion plan? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes; although this has a little extra. While 
the airfield is sufficiently along, the quarters are deficient for the per- 
sonnel strength, and the messing facilities and galley facilities are a 
fire hazard, World War II, and some of them have been closed because 
they do constitute a fire hazard. 

NAS, Barbers Point is an active naval air station in the Hawatian 
area and supports carrier air groups assigned for advanced training. 
The large numbers of aircraft staging through this area in addition to 
those assigned the air groups referred to above having interposed air- 
craft parking requirements far beyond the capacity of existing air- 
craft parking areas. 

At present, large amounts of valuable equipment and supplies are 
being stored in buildings which were constructed for other purposes. 
These buildings now are urgently needed for the purposes for which 
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they were originally designed. There has always existed a shortage 
in supply storage space at this station, and additional supply space is 
urgently required so that valuable equipment will not be damaged and 
lost. 

After deducting all quarters available and anticipated to be avail- 
able through Public Law 211, Eightieth Congress, a deficit of 636 
exists. The request contained in this project provides for only nine 
officers and civilians quarters, and nine enlisted men’s quarters. Of 
the quarters presently available at this station, only 10 are of per- 
manent-type construction. 

Since the mission of the station requires the intermittent basing of 
large numbers of carrier air groups, the transient load of enlisted men 
is greatly increased and additional messing facilities must be pro- 
vided to accommodate these personnel. A portion of the present 
messing facilities have been secured since it has been determined that 
they were a definite fire hazard. The remaining structure is grease 
soaked and deteriorated to an extent that it presents a health problem. 
This project will provide support for 2,500 permanent and transient 
personnel normally expected to be based at this station. 


MANPOWER LOAD 


Mr. Scrivner. My recollection of Barbers Point is that it has been 
in almost constant use and that ir carried a pretty heavy load all 
during World War Il. What was its complement during World War 
Il? 

Admiral Comps. We will have to get those figures for you, Mr, 
Scrivner. I do not believe we have them here. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are so many installations in the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Navy, that it may be possible that once in a while 
we will get confused, and if we do, certainly I think we are entitled 
to be pardoned, but my recollection is that at Barbers Point it had as 
many if not more men there during World War II than you now 
anticipate, because if I read the figures correctly, the personnel load 
is going to be decreased rather than increased. 

Your statement on the bottom of page OS2-3 sets out that you 
have now 4,134 enlisted men and you anticipate in the planned pro- 
gram 2,868. With the decreased load in personnel it is a little hard 
to understand why you want to spend money to increase family 
quarters, in view of the decrease in personnel. 

Admiral Comss. The present load, as of June 30 of this vear, was 
much higher than the normal figure on account of the people going 
through to Korea, that is, staging through this station to Korea. 
While they are waiting there for carriers, they are trained, and while 
the carrier is coming back to pick them up, they must live on that 
station. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have sufficient mess and galley service to 
take care of 4,000. They are eating someplace, surely, and vet vou 
anticipate going down to 2,800 and are asking for a new mess and 
galley for 2,500 men, at a cost of $2.5 million, approximately. 

Admiral Comrs. The publie works officer from this station, Barbers 
Point, was in the Bureau a few weeks ago. In connection with the mess 
he stated that they are now handling those people by feeding them 
around the clock. In other words, they cannot feed them three times 
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a day because they do not have enough facilities, so they are feeding 
them in shifts around the clock at the present time. . 

Mr. Scrivner. How did they feed that many men during the war; 
around the clock? 


REMOVAL OF WORLD WAR II FACILITIES 


Admiral Comps. As I understand it, they had messing facilities 
that have been removed and the galley has been shifted to other 
places. 

Captain Watson. All the messing facilities that were there during 
the war, are not now available. 

Mr. Taser. Where are they? 


FIRE HAZARD 


Captain Warson. Some have been closed up because the building 
was considered unsafe, deteriorated to the point where it constituted 
a fire hazard, and presented a health problem, because of the accu- 
mulation of grease in the kitchen area. 

That was the statement made by the public-works officer when he 
was here not long ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not understand. You are referring to the 
mess hall or the eating space? 

Captain Watson. I am speaking about both, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could understand why the kitchen might accumu- 
late a lot of grease, but I cannot understand why the mess hall would. 
It looks as though you just look upon the time as ripe to get the money 
while the getting is good—unless you have got something else to add 
to that. 

Admiral Tuurser. The mess hall and the galley are a part of the 
same building, made of wood construction, hung together, and what 
would be a fire hazard for one would affect the other. 


Nava Arr Station, GUANTANAMO Bay, CuBa 


Mr. SuHepparD. The next is the ‘‘ Naval Air Station, Guantanamo 
Bay,” for which you are asking $2,785,200, with the justification break- 
down indicated on page OS2—4. 

Admiral THurser. The detailed breakdown, which is for only one 
item, is one OS2-4-2. It is a landplane hangar and control tower, 
including collateral equipment, permanent, at Leeward Point, which 
is on land leased from the Government of Cuba, I believe, for 99 years. 

This is a part of the package of getting Leeward Point where it 
will be able to provide the facilities for regular operation of fleet 
carrier, reconnaissance, and antisubmarine warfare, and utility air- 
craft, and occasional airship operation. 

This, of course, is a fleet operating base. 

NAS Guantanamo Bay (Leeward Point) is the only active landplane 
field in the Caribbean area and will be used continuously by a mini- 
mum of one carrier air group, one utility squadron, and one patrol 
squadron. 

By Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, $8,532,000 was author- 
ized for the construction of additional facilities at Guantanamo 
(Leeward Point) including the realinement and extension to 8,000 
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feet of one runway, the construction of additional taxiways, and air- 
craft parking apron, ferry docking facilities, water supply, BOQ for 
100 officers, barracks for 700 men and utilities extension, totaling 
$8,532,000. Appropriations thus far amount to $4,990,000 by Public 
Law 911, Eighty-first Congress, and $3,500,000 by Public Law 43, 
Eighty-second Congress. The $3,500,000 will be used to continue 
the construction program currently in progress at Guantanamo Bay. 
This project requests $2,785,200 for the construction of a landplane 
hangar with control tower and completes the contemplated develop- 
ment of this activity. 

Landplane hangar and control tower. The one existing hangar at 
Leeward Point is 100 by 211 feet in size, is totally inadequate to pro- 
vide covered space for the aircraft in one CVG, one VP squadron, and 
one VU squadron which require maintenance. Present-day VP 
aircraft cannot be brought inside the existing hangar because of its 
small size. The maintenance of aircraft operating in the Caribbean 
area will be impaired if additional hangar facilities are not provided. 
The existing control tower is not properly located with respect to the 
8,000 feet runway on which construction is now underway. It is 
proposed to incorporate a control tower into the design of the new 
hangar in order to provide proper air-traffic-control facilities at this 
station. 

LANDPLANE HANGAR 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you have any other facilities that could be used 
in the absence of the expenditure of the funds carried in this presenta- 
tion? 

Admiral Tuurser. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. This is Guantanamo? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you not have a landplane hangar there? 

Admiral Comss. We have a small one, but the large planes cannot 
use the hangar. It is one-fourth the regular size—100 by 211 feet, 
and it does not provide sufficient covered space to maintain an air 
group or patrol squadron and the utility aircraft which now have to 
operate from there. Hangar and shop space is needed in order to 
maintain the equipment, such as radar, ordnance, and the engines. 
They must get the plane under cover to do that. 

Admiral THurser. They cannot bring the present type of patrol 
plane in the hangar at that place, Mr. Taber. 


Nava Arr Station, Koprak, ALASKA 


Mr. Suepparp. Next is the “‘Naval Air Station, Kodiak, Alaska,’ 
in which a request for $1,936,500 is reflected on page OS2-5. 

Admiral THurser. Total acreage involved, 3,500, Government- 
owned. 

The naval air station at Kodiak provides facilities for the support 
of reconnaissance, antisubmarine warfare, carrier, search and rescue 
aircraft. 

The purpose for which we request the appropriation at this time is 
for parking area, roads and walks, aircraft control tower, crash boat 
house and breakwater. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is an existing established facility, is it not? 
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Admiral Tuourser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And this is for the purpose of bringing the develop- 
ment in line with your extension program? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Parking areas: At the present time it is necessary to use the runways 
as taxiways. The continuous traffic flow required for military aircraft 
will be impossible until a suitable taxiway system can be provided. 
At the present time there is insufficient parking area to enable the naval 
air station, Kodiak, to accomplish its mission. The station is to be 
used for advanced carrier all weather training of carrier air groups on a 
rotational basis. At the present time it is not desirable to base these 
carrier squadrons at Kodiak. 

Roads and walks: Existing roads and walks at naval station, 
Kodiak, are in a complete state of deterioration. These roads and 
walks were built by contractor and were insufficiently graded and 
drained, therefore, they are in such a condition that travel over them 
is almost impossible. 

Aircraft control tower: Because of the strategic location of this 
station and the prevailing weather conditions, every aid must be pro- 
vided for all weather flight operations. The present control tower at 
Kodiak provides visibility for only approximately 65 percent of the 
landing and take-off sectors due to the existence of several high hills 
near the field. The new control tower will be located so that 100 
percent visiblity of approach sectors will be provided thereby eliminat- 
ing this dangerously unsafe condition. 

Crash-boat house and breakwater: It is proposed to construct a 
boathouse for crash boats in English Bay along with breakwater pro- 
tection, access road and service connections to provide crash-boat 
services where they will be most effective. The present crash-boat 
house is located in Woman’s Bay, adjacent to the seaplane ramps 
where employment of the water crash facilities do not provide adequate 
coverage for land plane operations. Ice conditions frequently prevail 
in Woman’s Bay during the winter months. The temperature of water 
in this vicinity is so cold that crash victims can swim for a period of 
only 10 minutes. From the present location, it takes 20 minutes pro- 
viding the waters are not too icy to reach the seaward end of land plane 
runways. 


NavaAL AIR STATION, KwaJALeIn, MARSHALL ISLANDS 


Mr. Suepparp. The next is the naval air station at Kwajalein, 
reflecting a request for three different items, $454,000; $1,566,000; and 
$7,266,200, as indicated on page OS2-6 of the justification statement. 

Admiral Tourser. A total of $9,286,200. The project is all on 
Government-owned land. Kwajalein is 2,100 miles southwest of 
Pearl Harbor. Its mission is temporary fleet anchorage, and support 
of reconnaissance aircraft, military air transport, supply and transient 
aircraft. 

Mr. SHepparD. While the statement indicates that this is a 
temporary fleet facility, however, the station itself is in a permanent 
category; Is it not? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct. The detailed breakdown for 
the $2,020,000 is shown on page OS2-6-1, which is a continuation of 
work for which we had a previous appropriation. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this is another increment in that 
procedure? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will there be another request? 

Admiral THurper. At least one more. 

The assigned mission of NavSta Kwajalein is to provide support 
for all Department of Defense aircraft serving the Pacific and AEC 
operations at Eniwetok, as well as providing logistics support to the 
mandated islands in the Marshall area. It also provides logistic 
support to transport planes going to the Far East. Previous appro- 
priations received for construction have provided water-front facili- 
ties, dispensary, barracks, mess hall and galley, gasoline fuel storage 
and utilities. The additional appropriation is needed to provide 
necessary additional facilities in order that the mission of this station 
may be fulfilled. 

This project provides for continuing the development of Kwajalein 
by the construction of a bakery, well-housed communication facilities, 
small-boat repair facilities, homing beacon, commissary store, and 
completion of water-supply systems. 

The detailed breakdown for the $7 million is on OS2—6-2, and 3, and 
this also is a continuation of the rehabilitation of the Kwajalein Atoll. 

NAS/NOB, Kwajalein, was constructed during World War II of 
temporary type construction and since that time all structures and 
facilities have been subject to the most severe deteriorating effects of 
wind-driven salt spray and hot, humid climate conditions. The 
existing facilities, for which this project provides permanent replace- 
ments are deteriorated to the extent that complete failure has taken 
place in some structures and can be expected to continue in others. 

Previous appropriations received for construction have provided 
water-front facilities, infirmary, barracks, mess hall and galley, 
gasoline fuel storage and utilities. The additional authorization 
requested herein is necessary to provide additional facilities in order 
that the station can perform the assigned mission. 

This project provides for the additional aviation and personnel 
facilities at this station necessary to provide minimum support to 
MATS, transient and fleet air units. 


APRON AND PARKING AREA 


Mr. SHepparp. One item of expense reflected in the breakdown, 
in the sum of $2,760,000, has to do with the warm-up apron and 
plane parking area, 140,000 square yards, permanent; is that correct? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that consistent with your policy? 

Admiral THurrer. The permanent replacement and rehabilitation 
of facilities to bring Kwajalein to a state where it will carry out its 
mission; yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on this item? 


HOUSING AND MESSING FACILITIES COST 


Mr. Davis. There are three items that I would like to bring up: 
one of them is in respect to the $12,000 per man for BOQ and messing 
facilities, and somewhat related to that, although you have no funds 
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requested for this next year, are the permanent family quarters which 
seem to average better than $31,000 apiece; and the third rather minor 
item which you identify as No. 16 on page OS2-6-3. 

Admiral Jettey. Our experience on Kwajalein is that cost runs 
about 2.2 or a little more than twice the mainland costs. In these 
estimates, the costs on the mainland have been multiplied by the 
factor that they have found by past experience to apply in these out- 
lying areas. That gives actual costs for the BOQ and the family 
quarters. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Admiral THurser. The 12 family quarters, permanent, we are 
not requesting appropriation for, but Mr. Davis was asking why the 
cost would be so heavy. Would that be covered by the same ex- 
planation? 

Admiral JeLuEy. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The family permanent quarters, in item No. 12, for 
which there are no funds requested. Do they have the same problem 
as the other? 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes. You asked about item 16, MATS weather 
service, permanent— 

Admiral Comps. That is to track weather sounding balloons by 
the use of radar. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to this 2.2 factor, assuming that you have 
to bring in labor, which is quite expensive, and with respect to material, 
do you not have Navy transports going out to these several islands as 
a routine matter? 

Admiral Jetitey. The facilities at Kwajalein—— 

Mr. Davis. I do not mean transports; I mean cargo ships. 

Admiral Jetuey. As a matter of fact, we are getting material on 
barges from Pearl Harbor. But when we use MSTS we have to pay 
the costs, which are considerably cheaper than commercial carriers. 
If we tow a barge from Pearl Harbor, a 1,000-ton barge, we would 
have to pay the cost. MSTS is operated on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Davis. Then as far as the Navy handling anything as a routine 
matter, there is not any of it; is that right? 

Admiral Jettey. We might have some LST that happens to be 
moving from Pearl Harbor, but 90 to 95 percent of our cargo would 
be handled by MSTS. On the commercial cargo the MSTS handles 
all the details for us. 

BRIG 


Mr. Scrivner. You have $80,000 here for 25-man brig. That 
sounds like a hotel. 

Admiral Je.tey. There again is involved the high costs, due to the 
work being in isolated areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those men on Kwajalein are not going to get 
anywhere. 

Admiral Jettey. Unless they are dangerous—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not see why you need this. I have been out to 
Kwajalein and it would be a long swim from one island to another; 
they are not going to get very far. I do not see why, if they are 
recalcitrant, if they have breached some disciplinary provision, I do 
not see why you have got to set them up in any such fancy hoosegow 
as this would be. The weather is not cold there and they do not need 
so much protection from the elements. 
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Admiral Jetuey. I am not too familiar with the geographical terrain, 
however, for most of the individuals for which this is proposed, you 
— say, are the men who may have to be kept for 6 days in the brig. 
I do not think you proposal would do for the hardened criminal—we 
would have to get the people who deal with them to answer that. 


USE OF LOCAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I rather imagine you could get along without this 
pretty well. Nov, as to weather conditions, and as far as deteriora- 
tion of the old buildings is concerned, that is quite a problem. Much 
of the stuff that is built does not last long due to the almost constant 
wash with sea spray. The elevation is only about 6 feet above sea 
level, as I recall it, so you do get a great deal of salt water, and once in 
a while the water gets a little rough. What happened to all the pro- 
gram that was carried on as to the training of men, the natives from 
the islands, not only on Kwajalein, but the surrounding islands in the 
various areas? I recall the Navy went out there and undertook to 
teach these men to be machanics, carpenters, and I do not know how 
many other trades, but with all of that program, which was costly, it 
looks like they could supply men and you would not have the problem 
of bringing so much labor out there. 

Admiral Jettey. I understand the number of available natives on 
Kwajalein Island is very small—around 200. As a matter of fact the 
contractors that we have there are based on Honolulu, bringing 
people from Honolulu and using some of the natives on the island, but 
the total number of men is only about 300 to 350. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear that some effort is being made 
to use them. Even though they have gone to quite a distance, those 
people who took training of various kinds, were taught certain skills, 
no doubt would be willing to come back and work. If it were of any 
benefit to them, this would be a good time to get them back and let 
them do some work rather than import this labor. Somebody 
around the Navy ought to be able to find out about that and let us 
have some information on it. 

Admiral Jetuey. I understand that these natives who were trained 
were not only natives of Kwajalein— 

Mr. Scrivner. But of the surrounding islands. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. Many of them have returned to their 
original homes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I imagine that is true, but they probably would be 
glad to come back and work for the prevailing wage there. 

Admiral Tuurser. I think I might shed a little light on that, Mr. 
Scrivner. A little over 2 years ago, | was the inspector general for the 
commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, and I made a month’s tour through- 
out the Trust Territory, including a visit to the Marshall Islands. 

The natives who were in training there were trained for four pur- 
poses: First, to man their own boats for the copra trade; second, for 
enlistment in the island trading companies; third, for teaching school; 
and fourth, which we can disregard, perhaps, is the attempt to get 
them in small artisan jobs in Kwajalein itself. There was no major 
attempt at that time to give them artisan training. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. You feel then, that in view of the importance of the 
Kwajalein for the taking care of its own activities in that part of the 
Pacific that what you are asking for here is the very minimum? 

Admiral Tuurser. It is a usable increment and it is austere, yes. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Davis. I do not like to unduly belabor this point on this ques- 
tion of transportation, but you have supply facilities going back and 
forth to your installations in the Pacific at regular intervals, do you 
not? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; but we have to pay when we use those 
facilities; we have to pay the freight to the MSTS; they are reimbursed. 

Mr. Davis. Does not the Navy use its own supply service? 

Admiral Jevury. It has its own, but the Army and the Navy trans- 
port are all merged into the military Sea Transportation Service. 
They furnish all the cargo service to the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, they provide service to the other 
agencies. 

Admiral Jetitrey. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as transportation is concerned. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Why do they not operate, under the circumstances, to 
provide this service? 

Mr. SHepparp. Because this has been in response to the plan that 
ach service, each agency, pay for its service. That is in order that a 
true estimate be made covering the cost of each service. 

Admiral Ciextron. The fund cannot be diminished during the 
year. It is a capital fund of the Government. 

Mr. Davis. What is the practice as to using the Navy supply ships? 

Admiral CLtextron. The Naval Transport Service is a part of the 
MSTS; and in addition, all the Army Transport Service has been 
transferred into this one agency, all of which is Government-owned. 
When they need more personnel, carried, or cargo carried, MSTS 
charters commercial ships. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Is my assumption correct that it is running about 
20 to 22 percent of the operation? 

Admiral CLexron. I would say it is over half, Mr. Sheppard. 


Navaut Arr Faciniry, Nana, OKINAWA 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up the next item, reflected on page 
OS2-7, Naha, Okinawa, in which a request is being made for 
$3,864,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is to provide an advanced naval air 
facilitv at an Air Force base for the regular support of certain naval 
aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. And vou believe this is a better way to operate? 

Admiral Tuurser. This has been very closely coordinated with 
the Air Force. The details are broken down on page OS2-7-1 
and OS2-7-2. 

An urgent requirement exists for the establishment of an additional 
advanced base in the Far East area. It is planned that this air 
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facility will support the regular operations of land plane patrol 
squadrons and a fleet air service squadron. It is further anticipated 
that air transport operations must be supported to the extent of at 
least one flight daily. In order to adequately handle the support of 
the outlined operations, it will be necessary to construct the minimum 
operational requirements including barracks, BOQ, messing facilities, 
hangar area, supply, administrations, operations, ordnance, public 
works maintenance and utilities shops, communication and operation 
office and maintenance aprons. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You have followed the same pattern of procedure 
as in other items? 

Admiral Tuurser. Except this is practically a complete installa- 
tion, although it is comparatively a small one. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this the first increment, or do you expect more? 

Admiral Tuurser. This is all for Naha, I believe. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS AMONG SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. It is a little confusing to have a presentation made 
as the Navy is making it, trying to give a complete presentation, in 
comparison with the Army and Air Force, and | am going to suggest 
that hereafter the budget officers of the three services get together 
and follow a practice of making their presentation in a parallel manner. 

For instance, here you have on OS2-7—2 BOQ and mess facilities 
(including collateral equipment) 40 officers, temporary, at $360,000; 
$360,000 for what amounts to a hotel for 40 officers seems terribly 
expensive—almost a half million dollars for quarters for 40 officers. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your suggestion pertains to other projects as well. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, apparently this is only temporary 
quarters, and if this is for temporary quarters and it is only temporary, 
how much would it cost for permanent quarters‘ 

Admiral Jetupey. We have had no experience on Okinawa; we use 
the Army experience out there, and they report that the construction 
runs 90 percent greater than the mainland projects. As a matter of 
fact, we will turn these funds over to the Army engineers who will do 
the construction at Okinawa. It is standard design——— 

Mr. SertvNer. With all due respect to the Army engineers, if we 
take the cost of the chapel, as an example, the Navy does a consider- 
ably better job, as far as price is concerned, than either the Army or 
the Air Force, because the engineers run the show for both of them. 

And the figure of 90 percent as to the cost does not gee either with 
the 1.5 figures that were given a few days ago against other construc- 
tion on Okinawa, but even taking that 90 percent, the $360,000 for 
mess facilities and quarters for 40 officers is almost unbelievable. 

Then you go on down and get the same story with the next one: 
temporary barracks at a rate of $5,000 per man. That looks terribly 
expensive to me; does it not to you? 

Admiral Jetuey. That compares with the mainland construction 
cost of about $2,000 per man, temporary construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes it two and a half times as expensive. 

Admiral Jeutey. It works out $4,675 per man for the barracks 
and mess hall. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you will take this figure, $360,000, and break 
it down as to the actual cost of facilities and buildings, and take the 
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collateral equipment, it would give a rather different story insofar 
as the $360,000 is concerned, would it not? 

Admiral Jeuury. It would disclose somewhat the costs of the 
galley equipment, the cost of beds, chairs, and things like that, yes. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF TYPICAL FACILITY COST 


Mr. Scrivner. I am going to save time, Mr. Chairman, and ask 
them to do this: first, furnish us a statement with a description of 
one set of quarters and BOQ’s, and what-not, and as near as you can 
the cost Stateside and overseas. 

Then give us, if you will, please, your new furniture, a general idea 
of what that costs, and then tell us how many men are assigned to 
each one of these quarters, whether it is two or three, or whatever it 
may be. 

Admiral JeLury. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then give us a statement as to what you mean by 
mess facilities, and how much is for equipment. 

Do the same thing for the barracks. 

You include here the messing facilities, the Army does not. You 
apparently include equipment in the barracks, and apparently the 
Army does not. Then give us the type of space, and how many men 
you anticipate having in each one of these rooms, and how many square 
feet; also give us what the building costs, and what the equipment costs 
plus the furniture. 

Maybe we can, with that information as a yardstick or measure, 
work out the costs that are not controlled by the Army engineers in 
their plans. 

The contractors use their own architects, not only for the design 
but for the construction as a whole. 

Admiral Jetitey. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are doing that, you would probably get a 
better project at a lesser cost. Maybe it would be better to turn it 
over to the Navy, or something. 

Mr. Suepparp. Can you give us the information in response to 
Mr. Scrivner’s question? You do not mean all of them? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a typical case. 

Mr. SHepparp. Just an example. 

Admiral Je.tuey. Why not give you a contract we have let within 
the last 2 or 3 months? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care, as long as we get the facts; while it 
is not pertinent to the presentation now before us, when they come 
up next year we will have the story. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


NAVAL STATION, SANGLEY Point, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. SHepparp. Let us pick up the next item which is reflected on 
OS2-8, ‘‘ Naval station, Sangley Point, Philippine Islands,” additional 
aviation facilities, for which you are requesting $2,198,700. 

Admiral Tuurper. The detailed breakdown for Sangley Point is 
on page OS2-8-3. This is a continuing modernization of Sangley 
Point. 
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NS, Sangley Point was recently placed on an operating status to 
provide support for naval aircraft operating in the far east areas. 
The station building area consists chiefly of temporary Quonset-type 
construction and was built in 1945. The buildings have deteriorated 
beyond economical rehabilitation costs. The construction of bar- 
racks and messing facilities proposed herein will provide adequate 
berthing and messing facilities for enlisted personnel based thereon. 

The existing parking area is not adequate for aircraft currently 
based at Sangley Point. It is proposed to construct pavement to 
accommodate fleet aircraft operating in the Philippines area. 

With the increased activity at NS, Sangley Point, the existing 
AvGas storage capacity is insufficient to maintain the necessary and 
required amounts of fuel on hand. The additional 15,000 barrels, 
requested herein will provide this station with sufficient AvGas to 
meet the requirements of this project 

The lack of high explosive magazines 1s impairing a serious hazard 
at Sangley Point “due to increase in required amounts of bombs, rock- 
ets, fuzes. ete., being stored there. With the present assigned mission, 
it is necessary that two new high explosives magazines be constructed 
at Sangley Point and five magazines be constructed at Subic Bay for 
this station’s use in order to adequately handle the increased storage 
of high explosives. 

In order to obtain the proper clearance distance from the center line 
of the runway being extended with funds appropriated by Public Law 
911, Eighty first C ongress, it was originally proposed to relocate the 
existing advanced base type operations building and control tower. 
The dilapidated condition of these structures is such, however, that 
it is not feasible to move them and reerect them at the proper distance 
from the center line of the new runway. The only solution to this 
problem is to construct a new operations building and control tower 
at the proper location as prescribed in the new Sangley Point develop- 
ment plan. 

There are no existing facilities for providing Link training or for 
maintenance work on parachutes. With the mission of supporting 
units of ComAirPac, these facilities must be provided if that mission 
is to be properly carried out. 

With the increased activity in this area, the workload of the public 
works department at this station has increased many times above 
normal. This increased workload must be accompanied in tempo- 
rary shacks and much of it is done outside due to lack of covered 
space. ‘This project provides for additional public works shops and 
office space necessary for this department to properly discharge their 
present duties. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Well, now, you have joint operations, do you, at 
that place? 

Admiral Tourer. No, sir; this is a naval station only. 

Mr. Suepparp. Strictly? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. This particular presentation is comparable with 
others that vou have made under the expansion program and on 
rehabilitation, and is generally of a permanent character, is it not? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir; and modernization also, so that the 
station can handle the modern type aircraft. 
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Mr. Suepparp. All right, are there any questions upon this par- 
ticular issue? 

Admiral THurser. We will go to the classified book now. 

Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, when you say classified to me and the 
members of this committee that means literally just what the word 
implies. How much of this do you want on the record, and how much 
off the record? 

Admiral Tuurser. None of it on the record, if you please, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MARINE CORPS FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF 
THE MARINE CORPS 

CAPT. W. V. DEUTERMANN, USN, SECRETARY, SHORE STATION 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS 

REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS 


Mr. SuHepparn. We go to volume I now, do we? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir, volume I. The first Marine Corps 
item is on page C3-1. If you care to take the time I have a general 
summary of the program which might give you a basic picture of the 
detailed items. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, if you will, I expect it will probably 
eliminate the necessity for interrogations later on to some degree. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral THurper. The Marine Corps has undergone rapid ex- 
pansion to meet its tasks in the present emergency. The authorized 
strength of the Marine Corps for the end of fiscal vear 1952 is 204,029, 
an increase of 175 percent over the strength on July 1, 1950. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral THurser. Basically, the Marme Corps’ public works 
problem is to find a place to sleep, to store its gear, and to train for 
combat. 

With its increased strength, and under the assumption that the 
First Marine Division will remain in Korea, it is necessary to provide 
additional billeting spaces and traming facilities. 

We propose to augment the existing field training camp facilities at 
Camp Pendleton on the west coast by constructing portable steel 
buildings for use as barracks, mess halls, and so forth, to accom- 
modate 13,000 additional personnel. The present crowded capacity 
of existing barracks and huts at Camp Pendleton is only 32,620 whereas 
the increased strength at this camp is 45,152. 

In addition, there are 7,234 more men to be accommodated on the 
west coast. Accordingly, it is planned to change the earlier proposed 
tent camps at Twenty-nine Palms for artillery training of 4,000 men, 
to an enlarged Quonset-hut type facility for these 7,234 men. No 
facilities now exist at the location. 
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Also, in order to provide for the regimental combat team and 
Marine air group which are to be based at the naval air station 
Kaneohe, Oahu, T. H., a total of 11,120 billeting spaces must ulti- 
mately be provided. At present, existing structures are being reha- 
bilitated which will provide 2,976 spaces, and new barracks for 400 
men are being constructed from funds already available. This will 
leave a deficiency of 7,744 spaces against which we are asking in this 
program for funds to construct 3,100 permanent spaces and 1,500 
temporary, or a total of 4,600 spaces, leaving a shortage of 3,144 
spaces to be requested in a future budget submission. 

It is reiterated that all of the foregoing is premised upon the retention 
of the First Marine Division in Korea. ‘There are no facilities now 
available to the Marine Corps, nor included in any pending legislation, 
_ to provide a camp which would be required if these troops should be 
withdrawn from Korea. 

Training facilities throughout the Marine Corps have already 
passed their maximum usage. These projects, for which appropri- 
ations are requested, were badly needed before any increase in strength 
was authorized. Merely putting a uniform on a man will not make 
him a marine and without proper training there can be no success in 
battle. 

Increasing the strength of the Marine Corps means, in addition to 
providing places for the men to eat and train, a need for more uniforms, 
food, arms, trucks, bedding, and a myriad of other items of supply. 
Warehouses are needed for storing such supplies. Already past the 
saturation point, Marine Corps storage failities must be augmented to 
receive the supplies which have already been ordered and which are 
starting to move toward the jammed storehouses now in use. 

At Camp Lejeune, on the east coast,there is now in use by the Marine 
Corps supply depot a total of 916.312 square feet of storage space. It 
should be noted that in the past few months 1,721,870 square feet in 
161 buildings not intended for storage, such as barracks, mess halls, 
recreation buildings, and so forth, have been required for their designed 
purpose and this space has already been evacuated. Valuable 
property has had to be stored in the open for lack of warehouse space. 
Of this property, there now remains 1,400,000 square feet requiring 
new covered storage space. For supplies and equipment now on order, 
there is required another 593,392 square feet of space, and more will be 
required as the troop build-up continues. ‘The project for 12 ware- 
houses will partially alleviate this situation. 

Camp Pendleton on the west coast is in a similar condition. Exist- 
ing warehouses total 690,071 square feet, which includes 27 buildings 
of 65,451 square feet designed and needed for other purposes. Equip- 
ment and supplies in open storage which should be in warehouses 
total 350,000 square feet. There are on order at the present moment 
supplies and equipment which will require an additional 646,366 square 
feet. If the project for warehouse space at this post is not initiated, 
incalculable loss is inevitable when more supplies are stored in the open. 

Supply depots, such as those at Camp Pendleton and Camp Lejeune 
are intended only to supply those facilities in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. They must be backed up by large depots of supply, such as 
those at San Francisco and Barstow, Calif., which also store bulk 
supplies and major stocks of equipment for the Fleet Marine Force 
and the many small installations not served by a supply depot. There 
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is no adequate facility of this type on the east coast and one must 
be provided to take the supplies to be evacuated from present tempo- 
rary storage space and to receive the supplies and equipment now on 
order for which there is no existing storage space to support the 
authorized increase in strength of the Marine Corps. A complete 
analysis of the Marine Corps storage problem is available when the 
specific storage projects are under examination. 

An inevitable concomitant of increased troop strength is the neces- 
sity of providing supporting and operating facilities at the posts 
where additional personnel will be stationed. For example, additional 
buildings for housing troops and storing supplies will provide a corre- 
sponding requirement for electrical power. The electrical generating 
systems at Camp Lejeune, Cherry Point, and Parris Island are over- 
loaded now, and delay in providing funds for the projects to increase 
their capacity will aggravate an already serious problem. Similarly, 
the water supply problem at Camp Pendleton is becoming critical, 
and requires funds to continue the work of correcting existing defi- 
ciencies. 

We are asking for appropriations amounting to $114,925,950 for these 
urgently needed facilities of the Marine Corps. This sum is 12.6 
percent of the total funds being requested for Navy public works. 

This concludes the general presentation of requirements for the 
Marine Corps in the 1952 public-works program. 

Mr. Scrivner. From your general statement, apparently a great 
portion of your request is going to be for warehouses. Can you give me 
roughly a breakdown of w hat you are asking for warehousing facilities? 

Admiral Tourer. Yes, sir; we have it here on this chart, Mr. 
Scrivner, $36.2 million. This is camp and training utilities, roads, and 
so forth. , 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Unless there is some specific reason on the part 
of other members of the committee, I do not think that it is necessary 
to elaborate on your general statement because we can get the specific 
details as we come to the projects, and we are going to review the 
specific projects anyway. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Martne Corps Deport or Suppuies, ALBANY, Ga. 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, the first project we will take up, gentle- 
men, is reflected on page C3—1, ‘‘Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, 
Albany, Ga.,’’ depot facilities. We find here that you are asking in 
this request for $23,687,200. 

Admiral Tuursper. This is for the Eastern Depot of Supplies at 

Albany, Ga. It is an increment, and the total request for appro- 
pris ition is contained on C3-1—4 and C3-1-5. 

The Marine Corps does not have ut facilities in the eastern 
United States capable ef supporting even limited operations in the 
Atlantic area. Supporting facilities to meet the logistic requirements 
of any future operations are largely concentrated on the west coast 
This is a result of the main effort of the Marine Corps in the last war 
being in the Pacific; the east coast depots were merely required to 
support training activities in the East. Consequently, the majority 
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of the war reserve stocks are now located in western United States, 
and must remain there until eastern facilities are established to allow 
redistribution. Concentration of stock on the west coast for support of a 
main effort across the Atlantic is neither efficient nor logical and may well 
invite defeat of forces initially committed. War reserve stocks, to be 
worth having at all, must be located in approximate geographical 
areas corresponding to forseeable troop deployment. Further, the 
stocks should be so located as to permit immediate distribution and not 
subject to delays and disruptions of transportation systems attendant 
to the outbreak of hostilities. 

The status of existing supply facilities on the Atlantic seaboard is: 

Depot of supplies, Philadelphia: Manufacturing facilities, publica- 
tions stock and issue, limited general storage. 

Depot of supplies, Norfolk: Engineer storage (limited) and distri- 
bution, mounting-out area for a peacetime division, forwarding depot 
for forces in the Atlantic but not capable of storing supplies to be 
shipped. 

Supply depot, Camp Lejeune, N. C.: Support training activities 
and marine division at Camp Lejune, stock mounting-out supplies 
and two monthly resupply shipments for a peacetime division. 

The afore-mentioned supply activities are not capable of expansion 
to provide logistic support to an operation in the Atlantic area, other 
than the use of Norfolk as a shipping depot. Even if it were possible 
to expand these activities, it is not desirable, from a strategic view- 
point, to make large concentrations of vital installations directly on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

This project covers the first increment of the development of a 
Marine Corps depot of supplies in the eastern United States, including 
buildings, utilities, collateral equipment, and accessory construction, 
based on the logistic support of the Marine Corps as augmented to 
meet the present international situation. 

It is essential that redistribution of war reserve stocks commence 
as soon as possible, and this cannot be initiated until a depot has been 
established to receive those stocks. Upon establishment of the pro- 
posed depot, it is planned to place material there in the most econom- 
ical manner possible by (1) shipping stocks from the west coast, 
mainly by water shipment, as funds and shipping become available 
and (2) when new procurement is required to replace issues made 
from west coast stocks to schedule shipment of such new material to 
the proposed eastern United States depot. 

This project is considered essential to permit the Marine Corps to 
fulfill its responsibilities of being ready to carry out war or quasi-war 
operations. 

Covered storage, barracks, housing, supply schools, administra- 
tion, utilities, and other necessary features are now heing designed 
under A&E contract NOy—24355. 

Funds in the amount of $1,500,000 were appropriated in Che second 
supplemental fiscal year 1951 appropriation for acquisition and 
preparation of site, and for architectural and engineering services. 
Acquisition of the land is partially complete ds work under A&E 
contract NOy~24355 has started. 

The basis of estimate represents the construction requirements for 
the depot of supplies as now developed by the planning done under 
the AXE contract. 


§9249—51—pt. 1———-72 
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Mr. Suerparp. Now, with regard to detailed presentation, Admiral, 
as it covers the Marine Corps, it is based upon the expanded forces 
that you referred to in your general statement? 

Admiral THurser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And also based upon putting up the necessary 
buildings and other appurtenances that go to make that amount of 
military personnel function; is that correct? 

General Hitt. That is correct, sir. 


INVENTORY BUILD-UP 


Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if we are going to bring into the 
Marine Corps the total number of individuals indicated, they obvi- 
ously have to have the necessary place to sleep, dine, and to perform 
their ordinary functions; they have to have the facilities necessary? 

General Hit. In addition to that, we are required to have a certain 
amount of material to be immediately available in the event of mobi- 
lization. Otherwise we would be a year or 15 months getting material 
for these troops that would come in. In other words, we are required 
to store some material for which we would not get troops right now 
but which must be immediately available for mobilization. 

Mr. Suepparp. What percentage do you figure of the total require- 
ment is in the so-called inventory build-up just referred to? 

General Hiti. The amount of material is a little over $1 billion 
that we presently have in stock and at the end of this fiscal year is 
coming up to about $1.6 billion. 


UTILITY SYSTEMS 


Mr. SuHepparp. I notice in the breakdown of the items on page 
3-1-4 you have two major presentations. We will take the first 
one which has to do with $4,111,030 which pertains to utilities. 

General Hitt. That is sewage distribution system, central steam- 
plant distribution system, water-supply distribution system, electrical 
distribution system, communications system—a total of $4,111,030. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the initial occupancy as reflected 
on page C3-1 of your presentation, I notice it is indicated here “Not 
yet occupied. The size is to be approximately 3,700 acres, for which 
acquisition has started, and the status as of May 1, 1951, is as 
follows’’; then you set forth here property acquired by warranty 
deed May 1, 1951, 2,965.15 acres; declaration of taking, 620.87 
acres; deeded property, 28.48 acres, or a total of 3,614.5 acres. 

How long do you contemplate it will take you to consummate the 
procedure that is necessary? 

Admiral Jettey. About 18 months before we will have all of the 
paper work completed. However, we have entry, and it is just a 
question now of the Department of Justice obtaining the title. It 
takes a long time to get the title and property actually transferred. 

General Hitt. We are using the land and have permits to enter the 
land. 
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Mr. Suepparb. In other words, you are not estopped, and you are 
going ahead with the procedure of clearing up the legal aspects of 
transferr ing the property? 

Admiral Jetuey. We have had no trouble at all along that line. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to this project? 


WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Sikes. How many such warehouses do you propose to build? 

General Hit. We are building warehouses of the size of 200 by 
1.000 feet. This is an increment “of 2,000,000 square feet. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there other warehouse locations, or is this the total 
requirement for storage? 

General Hit... No, sir; there are two other warehouse locations. 

Mr. Sixes. Where are they? 

General Hiiu. At Camp Pendleton, Calif., there are 8 warehouses, 
and at Camp Lejeune, N. C., there are 12 w arehouses. 

Mr. Stxes. About $25 million is the cost of this one. I presume 
the others are in the same range. How does it happen that you re- 
quire this space? Where did you store material during World War 
IT, when I presume you had considerably more? 

General Hii. Our World War IT stock was in pipeline. We had 
six divisions and two corps in the field plus six Marine aircraft wings. 
We sent material out to them. We had very little storage then. We 
had practically none on the west coast, and, when we got material to 
California, we put it on ships and sent it out to them. 

At the end of the war, when the overseas force was demobilized, we 
had to bring the material back and put it in condition. That was 
moved back to San Francisco and Hueneme and was shipped out to 
Barstow, Calif. That was the only warehouse we had on the west 
coast. The other pi more or less a transshipment point at Islais 
Creek, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. SIKES . Are you storing material for mobilization requirements? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF NOT HAVING WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Sixes. If you do not get the warehouses, what will you do 
with the material? 

General Hitt. Might I show you some pictures? We will be doing 
the same thing with this material we have been doing. 

Here is a picture containing 100 miscellaneous portable radios 
valued at $200,000, requiring 500 square feet, and it takes $1,500 a 
vear to maintain them. 

Here is another one of 200 deep-water fording kits that cost 
$1,197,000, and it takes $100,000 a vear to maintain them. 

We have another one of $100,000, estimated, worth of radios which 
take $5,000 a vear to maintain. We are taking care of them as well 
as we can. They are covered with canvas. 

Here is another one, $250,000, estimated, that costs $20,000 a year 
to maintain. 

Here is another one of $200,000, that costs $13,000 a year to 
maintain. 
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Here is another one that cost $1,305,000, that require 180,000 
square feet. We put chicken wire over canvas to hold it down. 

Here is another one of $828,000 value, of liners for helmets. 

Here are two photographs showing how they are stored now out in 
the open and one end covered. 

Here is one of $360,000, 5,000 square feet. It is miscellaneous, 
general supplies. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF STORAGE DEPOT 


Mr. Sikes. What ports do you propose to use for shipping stored 
materials out of the country from the Albany warehouse, or will it be 
distributed back to the troops in this country? 

General Hitt. Here isa map. Here is Albany, Ga. In the event 
of a general movement to the east, we can move out of Tampa, Fla., 
Pensacola, Mobile, Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington, 
Beaufort, and Norfolk, Va. The main function of this depot is serv- 
ice of any particular base or any stations in this part of the country. 
We have Washington, D. C., and Quantico, Va. Here are 9,000 
people. At Norfolk we have provision for Marine Corps personnel 
of 3,000; at Camp Lejeune, 40,000, at Cherry Point, 10,000. 

Mr. Sikes. Is Albany the most centrally located area for all of 
these various stations? 

General Hruu. Albany may not be the most centrally located area, 
but it has the best characteristics for a depot south of the frost line. 
It has no other industries in there to draw labor except possibly 
farming; it has a good highway system; it has seven railroads coming 
into it; it has a couple of airfields; it has good roads in the whole area. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, our conclusion is from the state- 
ments you just made that this was selected after careful study, and 
you deem it to be the best available spot for the purpose you have 
outlined? 

General Hii. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. What other locations were considered? 

General Hriu. We went to the Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary 
of the Navy went to the Secretary of Defense; they went to the 
Munitions Board. The Munitions Board cataloged all their surplus 
properties and cataloged the Army at that time, including the Air 
Force. We have been prosecuting this project since 1944 when we 
were under the Navy. We could not get any location that would give 
us any amount of space unless we spread out 100,000 feet here, 
50,000 feet there, 30,600 feet here, another 100,000 feet there, and 
that would not have been satisfactory from an administrative stand- 
point. 

Mr. Sixes. This is a new project. What other locations were 
considered for a project such as this one? 

General Hiti. Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.—about eight loca- 
tions outside of Atlanta; Savannah, Ga.; Miami, Fla.; and several 
areas in Virginia—Bristol, Va., and Richmond, Va.—and we were 
required to look at other areas which had the same space available 
which could be expanded, particularly Buffalo, N. Y., Joliet, Ill., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, and one in Tennessee. I do not remember the 
name. We also looked at three places in Alabama. 
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It is very seldom you get railroads along with roads and labor 
available as you do at this place. There are seven railroads going 
in there without a glut of the market for labor. 


Marine Barracks, Henperson HAL.t, Va. 


Mr. SHEeppArRD. Pick up the next item, Marine Barracks, Hender- 
son Hall, Arlington, Va., where you make a request for 1952 of $1,100, 
reflected on page C3-2. 

For what is that $1,100 to be spent? 


ACQUISITION OF STRIP OF LAND 


General Hix. For the acquisition of land at Henderson Hall. At 
the time of acquisition of land for Henderson by the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1942, this strip of land was desired by the Abbey Mausoleum 
in order to protect a hedge owned by the mausoleum and was omitted 
from the Navy acquisition by agreement between the owner of the 
land, the Abbey Mausoleum, and the Navy, since title in the strip was 
to be conveyed by the owner to the mausoleum. The owner of the 
land and the Abbey Mausoleum have not been able to agree upon a 
price for the land, and the Abbey Mausoleum is no longer interested 
in acquiring the strip of land. This land is now needed by the Navy 
in order to afford proper clearance around one of the Navy buildings. 

This project proposes the acquisition of a strip of land 267.9 feet 
long and 10 feet wide or an area of 2,679 square feet adjacent to 
Henderson Hall and lying between that property and the Abbey Mau- 
soleum. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Davis. I am curious as to whether or not the building was 
installed there without proper clearance and, if you have been able to 
get along without that piece, why it becomes necessary now. 

General Hitt. The building is on that piece of land. It en- 
croaches on us at one corner by 2 feet. 

Admiral Jettey. We thought we had come to an agreement back 
when Henderson Hall was built in 1942. Some of the land was 
mausoleum property, and some belonged to this other owner, and we 
thought we had an agreement between the Navy and the mausoleum, 
but the mausoleum was never able to acquire the land from the owner. 
Now we are faced with the problem where 2 feet of our building is not 
on our land. 

Mr. Davis. You mean you built a building without having title 
to the land? 

Admiral Jetiey. It was done in 1942. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Did your legal division allow you to do that? 

Admiral Jetiey.-I am afraid the construction division was a step 
ahead of the legal division in that case. Colonel Robertson reminds 
me it was not discovered by either the Navy or the owner until 1947. 
Apparently the construction division was 5 years ahead of the legal 
division. 
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Martne Corps Deport or Suppiies, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Barstow ANNEX, Barstow, CaAtirF. 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, Marine Corps Depot of 
Supplies, San Francisco, Barstow Annex, Barstow, Calif., where you 
are asking for $300,000 as reflected on page C3-3. Make the presenta- 
tion for that item. 

CIVILIAN HOUSING 


Admiral Tuurser. This is for bachelor civilian quarters, six build- 
ings of bachelor quarters, and collateral utilities. That is the only 
item at Barstow. It is explained in the justification sheets. It is 
Government-owned land. 

A serious shortage exists in all housing in this general area and 
neighboring villages, and this shortage will increase as a result of 
Marine Corps activities resulting from the Korean situation. It is 
essential that this additional housing for unmarried men and women 
civilian personnel be provided on the station. No housing facilities 
are available now or expected to be in the future within commuting 
distance of the annex. Owing to the isolated desert location of this 
facility, it is imperative that employees be housed in close proximity 
to their work. It has been demonstrated many times that the lack 
of suitable housing has caused many desirable employees either to 
refuse employment at Barstow, or to seek employment elsewhere after 
working a short time. ‘This rapid turn-over of good civilian person- 
nel is highly detrimental in that it has an adverse effect upon the 
accomplishment of the mission. 

It is proposed to erect 2 bachelor-quarters buildings, 1 for 25 
men and 1 for 25 women, in the Yermo area, of permanent masonry 
construction with the necessary roads, walks and utilities. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I am quite familiar with that project as an indi- 
vidual. 

Admiral THurser. We need to get civilians that will stay there. 
It is isolated. 

Mr. SuepparD. Do vou want that in the record, Admiral? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a good justification for the expenditure. 

Mr. SHepparp. May I ask are you going to lose any of those 
satellites at the Barstow depot you presently have? 

General Hit. No, sir. 


CLIMATIC ADVANTAGE 


Mr. Suepparp. There is one thing about that place out there if 
information coming to me from sources other than the Marine Corps 
is to be considered of value; that is, the climatie condition has per- 
mitted them to go rather extensively to outside storage without 
having the usual outside destructive elements known to exist in the 
States of Kansas, Florida, Massachusetts, and others. At least, that 
is a declaration that comes to me from sources other than the military. 
And it is not congressional; it comes from people at home. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean there is a lot of hot, dry air out there? 

Mr. SHepparp. It is pretty hot and dry. 
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Marine Barracks, Camp Leseune, N. C. 


Proceed with the next one, Marine Barracks, Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
where you are asking for $8,000,000, reflected on page C34. 

Admiral Tuurser. That is broken up into six projects which total 
$13,592,200. The first breakdown under that total is shown on page 
C3—4-2 for 12 warehouses and certain utilities. 


WAREHOUSES 


It is proposed to build 12 warehouses at the supply depot, Camp 
Lejeune, to provide protected storage space needed for the proper 
preservation of materials now on hand. The supply depot now has in 
use a total of 916,312 square feet of storage space. In the past few 
months, 1,721,870 square feet in 161 buildings not intended for storage, 
such as barracks, mess halls, recreation buildings, and so forth, were 
required for the designed purpose and this space has been evacuated. 
The valuable property has had to be stored in the open for lack of 
warehouse space. Of this property, there now remains 1,400,000 
square feet requiring new covered storage space. For supplies and 
equipment now on order, there is required another 593,392 square feet 
of space, and more will be required as the troop build-up continues. 
This project will partially alleviate this intolerable situation. It should 
be noted that during World War II, while there was a greater volume 
of supplies needed to support troops in the field, those supplies were 
also in the field or in the “pipeline”? and there was not such a great 
need for storage space in the United States. 

Climatic conditions existing at Camp Lejeune are such that the 
relative severity of exposure may be properly classed as tropical. The 
rate of deterioration of materials due to lack of protected storage, is 
estimated to be such that 12 percent of the original cost is required by 
the first year’s exposure, as a minimum. It is deemed pertinent that 
mechanical and electrical assemblies are rendered inoperative during 
this period. Continuous outside storage in this area of over 2 years’ 
duration will result in complete destruction of numerous supplies. 
The extent of damage that has occurred to material stored in outside 
areas may be indicated by the estimate that a working force of 2,000 
men will be required over a 3-year period to correct the damage and 
to apply preservation measures, that in turn will result in reducing 
this rate of deterioration to controllable values. Water, water vapor, 
light, daily temperature variations, and wind are the basic factors 
contributing to the loss to the Government. The rate of deterioration 
is not controllable under present storage conditions. The extent of 
deterioration is greatly affecting present Marine Corps combat readi- 
ness. Numerous items of production are rapidly being reduced to 
totally unserviceable status. The use of protected storage wherein 
isolation from rain, light, and wind in well-ventilated, large buildings 
is possible, offers the only known economical means of reducing the 
rate of damage to controllable values. In the event that buildings 
are not made available, it will be necessary to provide sealed-type 
packaging capable of withstanding unprotected long-term storage. 
The cost of this single-use protection is estimated at 25 percent of the 
total cost of stock. 
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Mr. Suerparp. This follows the general pattern of procedure you 
have referred to in your expansion program; does it not? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything about this particular project that 
deviates from the others? 

General Hiri. No, sir; there is not. I have some photographs here 
showing the materials stored outside at that point, if the committee 
desires to see them. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you care to look at them? 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot tell. It is all covered by canvas, and 
it could be anything from empty boxes on up. 


CONSTRUCTION ON PILINGS NECESSARY 


You have 77,000 acres at Camp Lejeune. Is not any place available 
there where you can construct your warehouses without all this ex- 
penditure for.piling? There is $1,500,000 worth of piling alone. 

General Hinu. A lot of that land is on what is known as pocosin, 
and this pocosin area is rather wet, and you have to put piles down at 
most places in that area. In other words, you would start in one place 
and want to extend the area, and you get down and hit one of those 
pocosin areas. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order that I might keep abreast of the Marine 
Corps in a collateral manner, if not literally, would you define that 
word? That is descriptive of a certain formative status of the ground; 
is it not? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. In simple terms, it was a bog that filled 
in, and when the eastern portion of the United States was raised and 
eroded down in the Pleistocene period—then vegetation comes in 
there, and that fills up, and finally trees grow. It does not make 
peat like some of the Western States have because it is not that far 
advanced. 

Mr. Sikes. Imagine a marine using such language. Outside of a 
bog, what is it? 

General Hitt. That is about all; but it is ground that has a lot 
of sand in it, and when you want to put a building there you have to 
take soundings. You might build one building right here and attempt 
to put another one right there [illustrating], and you find that different 
conditions exist. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean that is what they built Camp Lejeune 
on, and you now have to buy more land to build on? 

General Hitu. No, sir. You have to put down piling. 


USE OF BRICK OR CONCRETE BLOCK CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Now that Mr. Sheppard understands what this 
is, kindly tell me why you are going into brick construction down 
there, a warehouse with brick facing, as expensive as it is to lay brick 
now. Why cannot you use concrete block or poured concrete or, as 
far as that is concerned, ground laid concrete slabs and raise them? 

Admiral Jettey. We have found in North Carolina and in this area 
of North Carolina in particular that brick masons are available and 
the prices for both concrete block and concrete slab are comparable 
to brick construction, and to date all permanent construction at 
Lejeune has been brick for that reason. Just recently—I believe 
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last year—we took alternate bids between brick, concrete block, and 
something else, and concrete block was the cheapest. 

General Hiiu. The other was quonset huts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which was the cheapest? 

Admiral Jetuey. Concrete block. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then why not use concrete block for the warehouse? 

Admiral Jetuey. We have built too many warehouses where we 
ran into quite a bit of trouble in leakage, the water coming through the 
concrete block. A lot of our warehouses have been converted to de- 
humidified warehouses, and we had a time trying to make those air- 
tight when we used concrete block. 

I think that in the case of Lejeune that brick is cheap and the most 
practical method of construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you furnish some figures on it? 

Admiral Jetitny. Yes, sir. At Camp Lejeune, N. C., the estimated 
cost is as follows: 12-inch brick wall, $1.70 per face square foot; 12-inch 
concrete wall with brick pilasters, $1.27 per face square foot; 8-inch 
concrete blocks faced with brick with brick pilasters, $1.37 per faced 
square foot. 

The latter type of construction is being specified. 


RAMPS AND PIERS FOR LANDING CRAFT, CAMP LEJEUNE 


Admiral THurser. The next project at Camp Lejeune is broken 
down on page C3-5—2 and 3, amounting to $800,000 for certain dreg- 
ing, ramps, and facilities for docking landing craft which the Marine 
Corps uses in its amphibious training. 

The Second Marine Division and FMFlant units, a sizable portion 
of the Fleet Marine Force, are based at Camp Lejeune. It is part of 
the mission of this division and FMFlant units to be in a state of 
readiness for any military emergency at any time. It is easily 
conceivable that a major portion of these combat units may be called 
to a trouble center on very short notice and under conditions which 
call for the utmost secrecy. 

In order to properly train these troops for their mission it is neces- 
sary that training maneuvers be periodically held which require 
evolutions of this command with oceangoing shipping. 

Under the present system of outloading combat troops at Morehead 
City or Wilmington, N. C., secrecy is impossible. Even small move- 
ments of troops completely paralyze the community. Port facilities 
are so located that convoys from Camp Lejeune must traverse the 
full length of the towns before getting to dock side. The transporta- 
tion of ammunition and explosives through the congested business 
and residential areas of these cities presents a very serious problem 
and violates good practice. The congestion at the port of embarka- 
tion not only ties up civilian and other pursuits, but causes consider- 
able hazard to the citizenry. There are no facilities for billeting or 
messing of working parties at Morehead City or Wilmington. The 
expense, hazard, inconvenience, delay, and lack of secrecy is at 
present unavoidable in outloading at Camp Lejeune and return 
thereto. 

A study of the minimum requirements for port facilities at this 
activity discloses the following: 
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(1) That loading out facilities for a regimental combat team, by 
small craft, are required. 

(2) That bow docking facilities are required for 3 LST’s, with a 
maximum depth of 3 feet 1 inch forward and 9 feet 6 inches aft, or 
for 3 LSM’s and 15 LCM’s. 

(3) That a storage area of not less than 4 acres will be required 
adjacent to the docking facilities with ample room for expansion to 
50 acres. 

That a channel 12 to 16 feet deep will be required from the Atlantic 
to the docking facilities. 

The docking facilities will have to be located in an area that will not 
encroach on ranges or other services that would preclude the ultimate 
development of port facility and should be located in an area suitable 
for loading and unloading ammunition at all times and in all respects. 

The facilities requested by this project will provide docking for the 
following ships and small craft: 

(1) Three LST’s or LSM’s. (Bow docking.) 

(2) Fifteen LCM’s or other small landing craft of approximately 
the same size, or three LST’s or three LSM’s. (Bow docking.) 

(3) Fifteen LCM’s or two LST’s or two LSM’s. (Side docking.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROAD SPUR, CAMP LEJEUNE 


Mr. SHepparbD. Pick up the next item, “Construction of railroad 
spur,” where you ask for $3,000,000, reflected on page C3-6-1. 

Admiral Tourser. The justification on page C3-6-1 gives the 
basis for the requirement. 

The proposed railroad will assure alternate rail service to both 
Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point Air Station, thus creating healthy 
competition while preventing the isolation of either camp in event of 
sabotage of a major'bridge. Cherry Point will also be provided with 
a direct rail connection to the South while Camp Lejeune secures a 
direct rail connection to the North. It will also connect the two 
posts, one of which, Cherry Point draws substantial supplies from 
Camp Lejeune. 

Construction of this railroad will also facilitate troop and supply 
movements to and from Camp Lejeune by supplying a direct rail 
connection to its ports of embarkation, Norfolk, and Morehead City. 
Car days will also be saved by freeing to the benefit of the general 
public, large numbers of freight cars now tied up in longer hauls. In 
addition, critically needed passenger service will be provided to both 
camps and for the civil population. 

Ownership of the railroad will also afford control of rail shipments 
with accompanying benefits of tariff participation. A savings of 
approximately 20 cents per ton on freight to and from points north, 
amortization of the Government’s investment within 15 years is 
anticipated. 

This project consists of the construction of approximately 30 miles 
of standard gage railroad from Camp Lejeune to Cherry Point, includ- 
ing acquisition of land over the contemplated route. The work 
would include clearing, grading, drainage structures, construction of 
roadbed, bridges, trestles, necessary switches, cross-overs, passing 
track, and highway crossing signal systems. 
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PRESENT RAIL AND ROAD TRAFFIC FACILITIES 


General Hii. At the present time the Camp Lejeune headquarters 
building is 12 miles from Jacksonville. The Government owns from 
the spur line down. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Do you have any map here that would cover that 
situation? 

General Hinut. Camp Lejuene is 50 miles from New Bern, 62 miles 
from Wilmington, and 46 miles from Morehead City. At the present 
time, highways furnish about the the only way men can go who are on 
liberty. 

The main traffic into Camp Lejeune—possibly 10,000 or 12,000 car- 
loads of freight per vear and the movement of approximately 20,000 
men in and out each year—is all in special trains that come down to 
Wilmington and have to be shoved back up the Atlantic Coast Line 
51 miles and then over our 12-mile route. 

There is another little railroad, the Atlantic & Eastern Carolina, 
which is owned by the Atlantic Coast Line and leased to the Atlantic 
& Eastern Carolina. It connects Goldsboro, N. C., with Morehead 
City, about 96 miles. The Atlantic & Eastern Carolina goes through 
New Bern, then to Havelock, and then to Cherry Point. Cherry 
Point does not have any regular passenger traffic; neither does New 
Bern. 

Camp Lejeune is now a city of approximately 81,000 people and 
Cherry Point about 25,000. The only way they can get out is through 
bus or private conveyance. 

We have a problem here of security. If one bridge is blown up 
on the Atlantic Coast Line between Wilmington and Jacksonville, 
we are out of transportation to Camp Lejeune, because there is no 
interconnection for a standard railroad at New Bern. New Bern 
is not an open gateway for either passenger or freight transportation. 
In the event of sabotage along the line going in from Goldsboro to 
Mosehead City to New Bern and Havelock, Cherry Point, a city of 
25,000 people, is without rail transportation. 

The roads in this area are none too good, although the State has 
helped out admirably between Wilmington, Jacksonville, New Bern, 
and Kinston. They have just started on a road from Jacksonville to 
Morehead City. Nothing has been done yet on this 1940-style road 
that leads from New Bern to Havelock, which is Cherry Point. 

In 1944 we were suffering through the war by not getting adequate 
transportation to Camp Lejeune for either personnel or freight, and 
through Yards and Docks we hired an eminent engineer on both 
freight traffic and construction standards, a Mr. Massey who has 
estimated this railroad to cost $1,440,000, and from his studies he 
estimated it would pay itself off in from 10 to 15 vears through our 
paving at least 20 cents a ton less on most of our freight coming from 
the north, which would go by Goldsboro on the Atlantic & Eastern 
Carolina to Havelock and from Havelock to Camp Lejeune... He also 
estimated we would save approximately 25 cents per passenger com- 
ing in from the north. 

It goes further than that. A man coming from the north to Camp 
Lejeune must either get off the train a little after midnight at Warsaw 
and catch a bus at 5 o’clock or go on down to Wilmington and get up 
to Camp Lejeune about 1 o’clock by bus. Each one of those moves 
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means the difference between $1.25 to $1.50 to $1.75 per meal and 
33 cents or 35 cents that each meal costs us for the man on the station. 

Now, the time with our Reserves alone going in there for 15 days’ 
training means we lose 1 day to get out of Camp Lejeune and 1 day 
going into Camp Lejeune due to the longer route. 

Again, during wartime there is always a shortage of boxcars and 
cars of any kind—freight cars and so forth—which all come in this 
way. A car could leave Goldsboro over this line into New Bern, 
Havelock, and Cherry Point into Camp Lejeune and be in there at 
8 or 9 o’clock in the morning, unload, and be back in Goldsboro that 
night. Now we go from Goldsboro south to Wilmington, from 
Wilmington back up north about 150 miles, and then go on our 12 
miles; so it does not get up there until late in the afternoon, when the 
car that went the other route has already been unloaded and is on 
its way back. 

ROLLING STOCK 


Mr. SuHepparb. Does this cost reflected here, the total estimate as 
I have it before me on page C3-—6-1, $3,000,000, not only provide 
the railroad itself, meaning by that the steel rails, ties, and so forth, 
but also the rolling stock? 

General Hiri. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The rolling stock will be on top of this? 

General Hruu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What figure do you contemplate it will be neces- 
sary to invest in rolling stock to make a successful operation out of 
this? 

General Hitt. We have 3 locomotives at Camp Lejeune and have 
about 14 of our own different types of cars—flatears, boxears, coal cars, 
and so forth. I expect those would be leased from some other rail- 
road—the Norfolk & Southern, Atlantic & Eastern Carolina, or maybe 
the Atlantic Coast Line—to use their own rolling stock and lease it, 
because, after all, it has its own accounting system set up to telleyou 
when your car is at a certain point and to do all of the billing, and so 
forth. In other words, we had an estimate that the annual mainte- 
nance and operation of this railroad by somebody else would be from 
$268,000 to $400,000 a year. That is all on account of the price rises 
and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. If this railroad were to be built, obviously it would 
create a cut-off. 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And would compare with the so-called V or spur 
line of the existing roads in that area. 

General Hii. That is correct. 


OPERATION OF SPUR AND SAVINGS RESULTING 


Mr. Suepparp. As the situation was presented to me by the rail- 
roads, naturally they are fighting to maintain their business, and so 
forth, which is all right; that is part of the economic procedure; but 
I can readily evaluate the necessity from a military point of view, 
and as you are going to conduct an operational function here I think 
perhaps that is the advisable thing to do. In entering into negotia- 
tions for that operation, are you going to give the railroads there 
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presently who are going to be injured, economically speaking, to some 
degree—to what degree I do not know—are you going to give them 
a chance to bid as operators of this short-line operation? 

General Hitt. We would have given them a chance in due fairness 
to all hands and in accordance with law. 

Mr. Suepparp. And considering the degree of control that governs 
railroads now by the Interstate Commerce Commission that has to 
do with rates and so forth, if you permitted this to operate as an 
already established railroad entity, very obviously, insofar as the 
operation of this specific short line functioned, it would be subject 
to Interstate Commerce Commission regulation. 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. If that is true, then your anticipated saving on your 
tonnage must come obviously out of the shorter haul and not the less 
dollar-per-ton cost; is that right? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And insofar as, established passenger rates may 
prevail, the same identical assumption would apply there as it does to 
the freight aspect; is that correct? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparD. In other words, the entire operation that will 
amortize or liquidate the investment of the Government is going to be 
predicated upon the short-line haul aspect of this operation exclusively? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And will not have anything to do with established 
rates that are beyond our control? 

General Hitt. We have quite a few out-loadings at Norfolk. Our 
freight and passengers go down to Wilmington and back up to Nor- 
folk. That is about 94 miles longer, and at times that has been 2 or 3 
hours. Regardless of whether marines have to have a place to sleep, 
lots of times 2 or 3 hours means a lot of difference in making shifts. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask one further question. I presume your 
operating agency, whatever road may be selected, obviously has a 
right to wheel over this short line so-called commercial or ordinary 
railroad functional operations. 

General Hii. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Suepprarp. Aside from military requirements exclusively? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir; both passengers and freight. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Then I presume in your agreement or arrangement 
with the railroad operating body, whoever it may be, there would be a 
so-called wheel charge over this particular governmental operation. 

General Hitt. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. For both freight and passengers. 

General Hiiu. Correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. So that is another source of your liquidating factor 
heretofore referred to; is that correct? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions? 


COMMERCIAL RAIL SERVICE NOT NOW PROVIDED 


Mr. Sikes. I have followed all that you said with considerable 
interest, because there has been a lot of question on the necessity for 
the construction of this road. We do want you to have the service 
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you really need. Now, all I can see you are proposing is a cut-off from 
Jacksonville through the Camp Lejeune area into Cherry Point. | 
‘vannot see where that would cure the ills of transportation you have 
been discussing here. 

General Hitt. The Atlantic Coast Line will not install commercial 
passenger transportation. 

Mr. Srxes. The Atlantic Coast Line representatives have been 
telling me they want to install it. 

General Hitt. They have told me and have said they will put it in 
and, if there is any loss, will I take it? I told them I have no authority 
to take any loss. I have been talking with their president, and have 
witnesses, since 1941. When we first went down there, Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Davis both promised me personally that they would put 
transportation in there within 4 or 5 months so that a marine can get 
out and see his people. Then they come along and want us to guar- 
antee enough to pay for it. 

Mr. Sikes. That would appear to be an unreasonable request. 
However I would like to have both sides of this matter more clearly 
discussed. 

Where do they want to put the railroad —alongside the same line 
you propose? 

General Hiiu. The Atlantic Coast Line? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

General Hitt. They already have a road there. They have a road 
that goes from New Bern, 38 miles north of Jacksonville, down to 
Wilmington, which is 51 miles south of Jacksonville, but they run 
passenger trains over that road. 

Mr. Suepparp. They will if you will guarantee them against loss. 
That is what they told me. 

General Hitt. That is what they tell me. 

Mr. Suepparp. Almost the only bone of contention was that they 
did not want to take any chance of operating through there on a loss 
basis and you refused to guarantee them against loss? 

General Hit. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there was any other controversial aspect, they 
failed to present it to me. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Mr. Sixes. Is it true that they do not propose to build additional 
trackage, and they are not providing transportation for persons on the 
trackage they now have; is that the problem? 

General Hiti. That is the problem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, they provide no transportation for per- 
sons from New Bern to Wilmington or on the road to Jacksonville? 

General Hitt. That is correct. They do not have passenger service 
on that line. 

Mr. Sikes. But they have said they would put it in; and you have 
told me they would provide passenger service if vou would guarantee 
it will not be a losing proposition. 

General Hit. Yes, sir. We told them we had no authority to make 
anv such agreement. 

Mr. Stxkes. Have you talked with the ACL about providing the 
short 30-mile line you propose to put in, to provide passenger service? 
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General Hitt. No, sir. We have not suggested to anyone that 
they build the line. 

Mr. Sixes. Have they asked you to let them build it? 

General Hitu. No, sir; they have not. ‘They counter that with the 
statement that they have a line now between Jacksonville and New 
Bern, but only recently have they raised the carrying load on the bridge 
from an E-40 load to an E-60 load. And again on an interchange 

Mr. Sikes. Do they provide passenger service from Jacksonville to 
New Bern now? 

General Hitu. No, sir; they carry none. They would not put it in, 
and we wanted New Bern opened up. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there passenger service from New Bern to Cherry 
Point? 

General Hii. No, sir; there is not, and there is no passenger service 
from Goldsboro to Cherry Point; there is no passenger service from 
Norfolk to New Bern on the Norfolk Southern Railroad. 

Mr. Sikes. What advantage are you going to have if you secure 
passenger service from Jacksonville to Cherry Point since you would 
appear to be going from one dead end to another dead end? 

General Hitu. We feel certain if we get passenger transportation 
between Jacksonville and Havelock to Cherry Point, somebody is 
going to go on through, because we want to have people get on the 
train at Goldsboro and come directly to Camp Lejeune and stop there 
and put in a day’s work, where we will only have to pay for one meal 
instead of two if they go the other way. 

Mr. Sikes. Have you any reason to hope you can get someone to 
put in passenger service between Goldsboro and Cherry Point; put 
in passenger service between Jacksonville and Cherry Point? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you have? 

General Hitt. The Atlantic and Eastern Carolina line. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask why they do not put it in now? 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Serivner asked why do you not have that service 
now? 

General Hitt. They did have passenger transportation until, I 
believe, about a year ago, when it was taken off because Cherry Point 
had dropped down to about 4,000; because it would represent too 
large a cost to amortize the transportation of passengers to put on 
that line. 

Mr. Sikes. But for the time being, other than freight, you would 
not gain a great deal by having the line from Jacksonville to Cherry 
Point, would you? 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. I am sorry I do not follow you. If you gained any- 
thing would the gain be of value? 

General Hinu. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. I do not see that it would be any better than if your 
passengers started at Jacksonville. 

General Hii. If we are going to go to Cherry Point? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes; what are you going to save by going to Cherry 
Point? 

General Hiti. If we built the line we are assured that the railroad 
will put on passenger transportation service. 

Mr. Sixes. They have told you that? 
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General Hrii. They would carry us over to Goldsboro, which means 
you could leave Camp Lejeune at 5 o’clock at night, after work hours, 
and get to Goldsboro in time to catch a 9 o’clock train. At the present 
time you have to leave right after lunch, go to Jacksonville, get a bus 
and go from there to Warsaw, and another bus to Goldsboro. 

Mr. Stxes. That puts more system into the pattern of our dis- 
cussion. 

Now, if the Atlantic Coast Line will provide passenger service from 
Jacksonville to New Bern, would the other rail provide it from Golds- 
boro to New Bern? 

General Hitt. They have assured us they would, provided the 
Atlantic Coast Line will make New Bern an open gateway to passenger 
and freight transportation. That means a shorter haul, and the 
Atlantic and Eastern Carolina can get their part of the transportation, 


OPENING PASSENGER SERVICE NO BAR TO SPUR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. If the Atlantic Coast Line will put on passenger service 
from Jacksonville to New Bern, would that eliminate the necessity 
for you to build this railroad? 

General Hity. No. 

Mr. Sikes. From Jacksonville to Cherry Point? 

General Hii. No. 

Mr. Sikres. Why not? 

General Hitt. We would still have only one way to get out. 

Mr. Srkes. You have another way to get out, but not on a railroad. 

General Hiiu. But it is interrupted. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you not have more than one way to get out? 

General Hitu. No, sir. The track that carries the Atlantic Coast 
Line is the Atlantic and Eastern Carolina; the Atlantic Coast Line 
said that if they desired to make the interchange, there is no objection 
to doing that, but they said they were not permitted to do so, because 
they do not have sufficient funds. The Norfolk and Southern 
Railroad said they were willing to haul both freight and passengers 
from Norfolk, Va., to New Bern; New Bern to Cherry Point and to 
Camp Lejeune. In other words, that makes a three-way, instead of 
the one-way that we have now. 

Mr. Scrivner. I see the Norfolk and Southern from the north 
comes down from Norfolk through Marsden to New Bern and ties 
in with the ACL. 

General Hriu. That is a long haul versus a short haul, and the 
Atlantic Coast Line, to protect their rights is not willing to open up 
New Bern as a gateway for someone to get their business; they prefer 
to make the longer haul. 


ROLE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. Scrivner. This looks like a job for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to protect the Government’s interest, which could save 
a lot of time and expense. Coming down from Norfolk, Va., they 
could use the Norfolk and Southern, and connect with the A. & E. C. 
Over the Goldsboro—using the Atlantic and Eastern Carolina from 
New Bern over to Moorehead. 

General Hity. That is what is done. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And then down from New Bern to Camp Lejune. 

General Hiti. We agree with that ourselves; except for this inter- 
change, which the Atlantic Coast Line will not build to New Bern. 

Mr. Scrivner. That ought not to run to too many dollars. 

General Hitt. The Interstate Commerce Commission will not 
require the Atlantic Coast Line to put this in, because they will not 
order a railroad to short-haul itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Interstate Commerce Commission is supposed 
to bé an agency to protect the public, and in this case it does not seem 
like they are doing it, and you are not going to get—the way this map 
looks, and maybe I do not understand it—but if you have here « car- 
load of marines, or a carload of freight coming from Norfolk, to Camp 
Lejune, it would leave Norfotk over the Nortolk & Southern line. 

General Hiitu. They can leave Norfolk on the connection to the 
Atlantic Coast Line or the N. & S.—that is a belt line into Norfolk. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Hitt. The Norfolk & Southern then would go to New 
Bern. On the Atlantic Coast Line, which would go down to Wilming- 
ton; Rocky Mount to Goldsboro, Warsaw, and on into Wilmington 
and then up to Camp Lejeune on the Atlantic Coast Line. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are on the N. & 5.—Whatever they stand for. 

General Hitt. The Norfolk & Southern. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a junction at Marsden. Why would 
vou not come right on south on the Norfolk & Southern down to 
New Bern? 

General Hitt. We do, but we do not have a rail coming to that 
point; there is an interchange in the cost at New Bern, because vou 
go from the Norfolk & Southern—Atlantic and Eastern Carolina, 
and the Atlantic Coast Line will not make an open gateway. To 
protect_ themselves there against the short haul by taking one way, 
thereby cutting through the N. & 5.——— 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can do that, I cannot see why you would 
not save all this worry. 

General Hitu. In coming from Camp Lejeune they will not join 
the A. & E. C.; you can go to the Atlantic Coast Line on either the 
Norfolk & Southern—that is, you can go to New Bern from either, 
and then you can go to Goldsboro over the Southern. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not show the Southern; it is just the Atlantic 
Coast Line here. That is the only one I see on this map. 

General Hitt. The Southern is here [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not shown here. I do not see the Southern 
around Goldsboro; it is only the ACL. 

General Hiiu. The Southern is here [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have already built some of this, have you not? 


RIGHT-OF-WAY 


General Hitt. No. They set out a portion of their line that goes 
from milepost 51 to Jacksonville into Camp Lejeune, which is 12 
miles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Hitu. This shows the northern edge of Camp Lejeune 
reservation, which is about 6 miles from this point, mile 51. Then 
you go through the reservation, which is about 6 miles, and then you 
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would go over private land and go through Croatan National Forest, 
practically into Havelock. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would not have any trouble getting a right-of- 
way through the national forest? 

reneral Hiuu. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the right-of-way over private land? 

General Hitt. They would not have any trouble there. 

Mr. Scrivner. No trouble. 

General Hii. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the marines would not give you any trouble 
about the right-of-way through Lejeune? 

General Hitu. Bordering the main part of the northern boundary 
of the reservation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have tried to follow this, General, but I do not 
quite get it. Unless you can get the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to get somebody to talk turkey, I do not see where you are 
getting. 

General Hitu. I do not believe the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could make—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless they do, it is not going to help. On the 
other hand, from the allegations made by the railroads, if they are 
true, they are certainly ready to take care of this business just us 
well, I think, as you could, which would keep Uncle Sam from going 
into the railroad business, and that is what I would like to see them 
do. Iam very strong for private enterprise doing the job, and I do 
not favor having the Government go into competition with private 
enterprise except as the very last resort. 

General Hitt. We have tried to get the railroads to do something 
about this for 10 years—since 1941; 10 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you ever asked us to do something about it? 

General Hiuu. It was through the Military Affairs Committee, 
through the Armed Services Committee of the House. This letter 
which is addressed from the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. Vinson, 
from Mr. Matthews, reads: 

My Dear Mr. Vinson: Reference is made to the letter of June 15, 1950, of the 
Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of Navy concerning the proposal by the 
Marine Corps to construct a railroad from Camp Lejeune to Cherry Point, N. C. 
This railroad was authorized by Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress. 

Inasmuch as the Department of the Navy has experienced no improvement 
in rail service to these two points and since the Secretary of Defense has directed 
that previously authorized but unappropriated projects * * * be included 
in the fiscal year 1952 request for funds, it is the intention of the Department of 
Navy to so include the project for construction of the Camp Lejeune-Cherry 
Point railroad. 

Mr. Manon. That was addressed to Mr. Vinson? 

(Miscussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think in some respects you make a good case here, 
and of course we want to do all we can to promote the efficient 
operation of the Marine Corps and provide reasonably adequate 
facilities for the men. It would be a much more attractive picture 
if the proposal was an indisputable solution to the problem. You 
still would not have the kind of service in and out there by rail facili- 
ties that you would really like to have. This railroad is just a sort 
of stopgap proposition, as I see it, because vou have not gone any- 
where much when you get it. 
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SAVINGS TO BE REALIZED 


General Hitu. The point we want to bring out is that this does 
give us an answer to our problem. The answer to the problem would 
be that in 10 or 15 years the Government would have an investment, 
which would be returned in the money that would be saved, and more 
satisfactory traffic conditions between two of the biggest points 
would be established. There is no passenger traffic there between—— 

Mr. Mauon (interposing). I think you understand that many short 
railroads over the Nation are in difficulty. Apparently that is not 
true in this Cherry Point area. 

General Hii. As you can see here, in making these connections to 
get someplace in the most expeditious connection, a man has got to 
wait 4, 5, or 6 hours to go 68 miles to Warsaw; to go 62 miles to 
Wilmington, and if you go to Wilson, a distance of 110 miles, you 
have 5 or 6 hours’ wait. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let me ask you this question: Apparently you 
have given considerable study to this type of operation; what money 
do you contemplate you will be able to save if you were in this opera- 
tion, and what is the opportunity for liquidation? 

General Hiiu. We estimate from $200,000 to $250,000 per year. 

Mr. SHepparp. In savings? 

General Htti. Yes. It would cost us less for the travel than what 
we are paying for it, in addition to the other saving, which we are 
now spending in hard cash, and which we will continue to spend in 
hard cash on these added miles. And ail of the time we lose in training 
for the Reserves, in addition to the time lost by the personnel going 
in travel, and the time the personnel loses in going on leave, for 
libertv. And we will also save many lives that are lost by boys on 
the highway. | 

Mr. Riney. There is no passenger traffic from Norfolk, Va., on this 
Norfolk Southern Railway now? 

General Hitu. No. 

Mr. Ritey. Will they put a passenger train on? 

General Hitu. Yes; we have been advised by Major Kingsley. 


BUS LINES AVAILABLE 


Mr. Ritey. Are there any bus lines from New Bern down to Camp 
Lejeune? 

General Hitu. Yes; there is a bus line. 

Mr. Ritey. Down to New Bern; are there any bus lines connecting 
with the train down to Cherry Point? 

General Hitt. That would be an added incentive. They may 
want to convert it, but if a man wanted to get to Norfolk, Va.—— 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose you had a passenger train over the Norfolk 
Southern down to New Bern——— 

General Hitu. If a man is going back over the Atlantic Coast 
Line—— 

Mr. Rivey. Iam talking about the new arrangement. I cannot quite 
see how this short line would give you a passenger service equal 
to a good bus service down to Camp Lejeune, which could pick up 
the passengers and transport them over to the Norfolk Southern 
Railway and put them on a passenger train. 
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General Hitt. Except for the delay of 10 or 12 hours, because of 
the traffic now, in getting over the Atlantic & East Carolina or the 
Norfolk Southern. But that service does not exist. And thus this 
is not comparable to what the service would be if we had a railroad. 

Mr. Ritey. How far is it from New Bern to Camp Lejeune? 

General Hin. Thirty-eight miles from New Bern to Jacksonville; 
12 miles from Lejeune to Jacksonville. 

Mr. Ritey. You already have the bus running from New Bern to 
Lejeune. I cannot see why the Norfolk & Southern could not bring 
the passengers as far as New Bern. 

General Hitu. As | explained before, the traffie load there is not 
suflicient, so they have to go by bus. So, they have to go over to 
Warsaw and catch the railroad the re, and I do not believe they would 
be willing to interchange until this line is installed. 


OPEN GATEWAY 


Mr. Rivey. If you already have bus service, I cannot see where a 
railroad line is going to improve the situation. Why would they not 
still take a bus and go to Warsaw? 

General Hiti. It would have to be made an open gateway. 

Mr. Ritey. What constitutes an ‘topen—— 

General Hiri. An open gateway. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes; what constitutes an “open gateway’’? 

General Hix. The inte rchange of transportation and the promo- 
tion of traffic that is due one railroad for hauling the freight. 

Mr. Riney. Is that under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

General Hitu. Yes. I do not know whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has the right to say whether they must open up 
an ublimited gateway. They have not so far. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they would, would that solve a great portion of 
your problem? 

General Hiiu. It would; yes, but it would not solve all of them. 

Mr. Rirey. What about this connection at New Bern, which I 
believe you said would be cheaper for the Government to put in than 
it would to build this road, and let somebody else—— 

General Hiti. They still would not have a connection. 

Mr. Ritey. Without the open gateway? 

General Hit. Yes. 

Mr. Rivey. I understand that the Coast Line Railroad claims there 
is some sort of agreement that if they rebuilt the railroad from Jack- 
sonville to New Bern, which involved laying 85-pound rail, it could 
haul the freight and this other line would not be built. 

General Hitu. Yes. 

General Hitt. At the time of the hearings on the authorization 
bill, which were held about June 1950, Mr. Vinson, the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee told them, “I am going to give 
you 6 months in which to put in 85-pound re-lay rail, to stre ngthen the 
load-carrying capacity of the bridge at Whiteoak River and eliminaie 
the fishhook in New Bern.” 

Mr. Ritey. Those three things? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

They put down the 85-pound re-lay rail, and they put down good 
ballast, and they repaired the bridge. 
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CONTRACTUAL RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVED 


If you are going to build a railroad on somebody’s property, you 
can collaborate with them and do it, or you can go to the ICC and 
state that there is a requirement for that, to connect with the other 
railroad, or to cross over the other one. We have a case in point in 
the case of the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe Railroad in San 
Francisco. The two railroads would not let one railroad go through 
for a connection. They went to the ICC and the utility commission 
of the State, and it was agreed to between them. 

If the Atlantic Coast Line had said they would do all of this, here 
was a contract that was impossible to perform unless the Atlantic & 
East Carolina Railway had acquiesced to it beforehand. So, they 
made a turn-out to make a connection into the Atlantic & East 
Carolina Railway without going to the East Carolina and saying we 
are going to put it here. So, it comes in on the main line of the 
A. & E. C., and it means somebody is going to have to build a siding. 
There were several buildings located where the Atlantic Coast Line 
was coming in there. Those buildings would have to be removed; 
another platform would have to be built by a pickle factory; and such 
other things as that. The estimate for that was from $9,000 to 
$14,000. The Atlantic & East Carolina did not want all these just 
charged against them. They complained to the Atlantic Coast Line 
that they could do it at their expense, but they said we cannot spend 
any money on your railroad line. The only thing we had to do then 
was to come to Congress to get reasonable transportation conditions, 
both passenger and freight, for Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point. 

Ten years ago they promised me personally, and I believe that I tell 
the truth most of the time, anyway, and I have witnesses in this case. 
Mr. Brown and I should not speak of him, as he is now deceased, and 
Mr. Davis told me in the fall of 1941 that they would put in passenger 
service. 

Mr. Riiey. In the fall of when? 

General Hiu. In the fall of 1941. 

Mr. Riney. 1941? 

General Huu. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jettey. General, is it a fact that the threat of building the 
line as it originally was proposed in the Armed Services Committee 
only affects the Atlantic Coast Line? The Atlantic & East Carolina 
Railway would actually benefit by this line, which is probably the 
reason that it has not been approved? 

General Hix. That is right, and the Norfolk & Southern. 

Mr. Rixey. It looks like you are caught in a fight between this 
Atlantic & East Carolina Railway, and the Atlantic Coast Line, in- 
volving a matter of $15,000, and we are going to be taxed $3,000,000 
as a result. 

General Hill. The point is the final carrier is the one which makes 
the profit, and the final carrier in this case is the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. In other words, it would be of very little advantage to the 
Norfolk Southern and the A. & E. C. just to put a connection in there. 
Had all of these points been ironed out beforehand we do not know if 
construction would have been authorized or not, but it was authorized. 
That is the way it stands now and has for 16 months, and the traffic is 
no better. 
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REHABILITATION AND IMPROVEMENT COSTS 


Mr. Ritey. How much did the Atlantic Coast Line spend in 
rehabilitating and improving their tracks? 

General Hitu. They said something in the neighborhood of $85,000. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe that they claim about $600,000. 

General Hitu. If that is true, then our estimate must be clear out 
of line on the building of a new railroad, but we had an eminent 
railway construction engineer give us a proposal on it. 

Mr. SHepparp. What pound rail did they transfer from? 

General Hiiu. From 56 pounds to 85 pounds. 

Mr. SHepparp. From 56 to 85 pounds? 

General Hi1u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many miles of it was put there? 

General Hitu. 38 miles. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was the span of the bridge that they had 
there; what was the length of that bridge? Do you know? 

General Hixu. It is a 100-foot swing bridge, because the Army 
engineers required them to fix it up. 

Mr. SuHeprarD. In other words, all they had to do was go in and beef 
that job up. They did not make improvements? 

General Hii. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a beefed-up job. 

General Hiuu. Yes. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a wonder to me how they get along, if they 
handle all of their road on the premise of cost as reflected by this, 
unless they built a lot of signal towers or something like that, and 
put in a lot of other equipment, because you could not burn up that 
much money on that mileage. 

Mr. Ritey. It is all brand new to me, except this information which 
has been furnished to me, and they seem to think that they have com- 
plied with all of the requirements. ‘ 

Admiral Jetutey. All except the connection. 

Mr. Ritey. The arrangements were made back in 1950, and I be- 
lieve that was confirmed to them by the Department of Defense 

General Hitt. They have not complied, they have not made that 
last. connection. 


Mr. Rixey. I believe the arrangement was confirmed with them by 
the Department of Defense in 1950. 

Mr. SHepparp. Pardon me, do you mean that the Department of 
Defense has acquiesced in the fact that they have fulfilled their obliga- 
tions that they were committed to fulfill? 

Mr. Ritery. No, I think they acquiesced in the arrangement that if 
the Coast Line rebuilt this le and met the requirements that General 
Hill has just given us that the Department of Defense would recom- 
mend withdrawal of the authorization for the short line petween Camp 
Lejeune and Cherry Point. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to interpret that statement to mean that had 
that function been completed in its entirety you would not have been 
making this presentation? 

General Hii. That is a surprise to me, because this presentation 
has been approved by the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget, because the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of De- 
fense put in all projects which were previously authorized, and this 
project was authorized last January. 
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MEETING OF ALL INTERESTED PARTIES PROPOSED 


Mr. Scrivner. Why not get the representatives of these rail lines 
in here and someone from the ICC also to see if we cannot get this 
worked out? 

Mr. Ritey. The Department of Defense acquiesced in the arrange- 
ments offered by the railroad—— 

General Hitt. The Atlantic Coast Line told the Under Secretary 
of the Navy they would not open up a gateway at New Bern. 

Mr. Suepparp. How recently? 

General Hitui. About the 24th of last month. 

Mr. Sixes. It looks like Mr. Scrivner’s suggestion would certainly 
get everyone concerned in a position where they would either have to 
fish or cut bait. It will not take long to find out when we get them 
together. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, the railroad people, and I do not 
know their names, have requested the opportunity to appear before 
this committee on this matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, let us go on to something else and have the 
representatives of the lines come up. 

Mr. River. Would it not be a good idea to have a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission here also at the same time? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think all three railroads’ representatives should 
come in. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think if the committee is going to accept the tes- 
timony of one representative they should invite all of them to come in 
where there is a controversy between the three of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, the representatives of the railroads also. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a good suggestion. I do not want the 
people at Cherry Point and Camp Lejeune to be denied the service they 
are entitled to, and maybe we can work out something. If we have 
to build a Government-owned railroad we will just build it. 

(Norr.—Additional testimony on this subject may be found on 
p. 1304.) 

OPERATION OF BUS LINE 


Mr. Davis. There is one other suggestion that I have not heard 
developed here. Is it impractical for the Marine Corps or the Navy 
to run a bus line here and take care of the problem of the personnel 
in that way? 

General Hiuu. In competition with the bus line that is now running? 

Mr. Davis. At least until you can put it in a spot where they do 
not have to wait for 4 hours for a bus like you testified to here. 

General Hit. Well, it would take a lot of busses to put in a bus 
line. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you can buy a lot of busses for what this rail- 
road would cost. 

General Hill. With the maintenance and upkeep of the busses I do 
not believe it would be as sound an investment as building a railroad, 

Mr. Davis. You testified to the savings that could be accomplished. 
I would anticipate they would compare with what we might have 
guaranteed this other railroad in order to get suitable passenger traffic 
there. 
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General Hiiu. Well, the way we figure it we would not have to 
guarantee them anything in maintenance and operation of the rail- 
road, and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. No, I am speaking about this railroad that you said 
would not come in there unless you guaranteed them against loss. 

General Hitt. That is the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad that only 
runs from Jacksonville to Wilmington. That does not apply here. 
That would be a separate operation. This line goes in the other 
direction. 

Mr. Davis. Did you not tell us that would substantially solve the 
problem of getting in and out of there for your personnel if they ran 
those passenger trains in there? 


General Hitz. Yes, if they did without our having to subsidize 
them tor it. 


Mr. Davis. That is what I wanted to get from you what your 
anticipated guaranty would be there. 

General Hit. I have no way of stating that, sir. They just said 
the difference between payment for the traffic, and what it would 
cost them to run the trains in there, that we would have to pay it. 
In other words, we would make up the difference between the income 
from the passengers they haul and the cost of operating the trains. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I would think that maybe we should know that 


before we would be in a position to say “yes” or ‘‘no” to the con- 
struction of the line. 
































EXISTING MARINE CORPS SHORT LINES 





Mr. Ritey. General, do you have any short lines at any other 
bases? 

General Hriu. We have interior trackage spurs that go to the coal 
piles and to the warehouses, and so forth. In other words, we have 
them in Quantico and in Camp Lejeune. We do not have any rail- 
road at Parris Island. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you get in and out of Parris Island? 

General Hii. By truck and bus. That is an island, sir. We have 
one causeway on which to go in there, and no one has ever offered to 
build a railroad into Parris Island for us. 

Admiral Jetitey. The only one | know of is at Bremerton. We run 
a line from Shelton, Washington to Bremerton. The Northern 
Pacific operates the trains into there, but there is no passenger traffic, 
it is freight haul. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you also have a short-haul operation at 
Dahlgren which comes up to that old spur. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 



























BRIDGE OVER INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, ONSLOW 







REACH CROSSING 






Mr. Suepparp. If there are no questions, let us take up the next 
item, bridge over Intracoastal Waterway, Onslow Beach crossing, for 
which you are requesting $374,000, as reflected on page C3-7-1. 
Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown of that is on C3-7-2, 
Mr. Chairman. 
The present bridge is of temporary construction, being composed 
of pontoons and operated by cables. Maintenance costs on this 
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bridge average $15,000 per year. The pontoons wilh have to be re- 
placed in the near future as they have a short span of usability, as this 
bridge is only means of access to Onslow Beach both for training and 
recreational purposes. The expanded training mission of the station 
resulting from the Marine Corps expansion makes it imperative that 
a permanent structure be erected in the near future to insure access 
to the beach and to reduce the high maintenance costs. This project 
will accomplish the desired result as it provides a permanent bridge 
of an approved design capable of accommodating the heaviest loads 
contemplated. 

Replacement of the existing temporary, cumbersome, pontoon 
swing bridge over the Intracoastal Waterway at Onslow Beach with 
a modern bascule lift bridge is contemplated by this project. 

The bridge will be a single leaf, through type, either rolling or 
trunnion type, of steel construction, with overhead concrete counter- 
weight. A clear opening of 80 feet will provide for Intracoastal 
Waterway traffic. 

q The bascule type of lift is considered specifically suitable in mini- 
mizing conflict between water traffic and military movements between 
Onslow Beach and the mainland in connection with landing maneuvers 
and amphibious training. The bascule type has a greater speed of 
operation and partial opening of the span is practical and will reduce 
bridge operating time. As the major portion of Intracoastal Water- 
: way traffic is comprised of small fishing and pleasure craft, partial 
‘ openings will be satisfactory in most cases. The shortness of the 
span and very heavy loads to be carried indicates that a single opening 
leaf offers the greater economy. A through, rather than deck-type 
structure, will lower the road elevation, while maintaining necessary 
clearance over the water level.. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is that first item, bascule? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is a bascule type of lift. 

Mr. SuerparpD. This is for a bascule, $125,180; approaches, 
$107,800; removal of existing bridge, $44,000, and electrical services, 
$42,900. It is of a permanent character; is that correct? 

Admiral THurser. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And this is made necessary because of the addi- 
tional operation there, I presume? 

General Hitt. At the present time we have a ferry built out of 
seabee pontoons which have to be replaced, and the annual mainte- 
nance cost is about $15,000 a year. 

Mr. SHepparp. What other transportation other than your own 
will be utilized this bridge, if any? 

General Hitt. None other than our own. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

Are there any questions upon that item, gentlemen? 










































COST OF REPLACING FERRY 












Mr. Scrivner. How much would it cost, even though you had to 
replace this ferry? 

General Hixu. I have talked with Admiral Jelley, and he says at 
least it would cost over $100,000 to replace this ferry. 
Mr. Scrivner. It is the ferry that I was talking about. 
General Hiuu. Yes; that is correct. 
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Admiral Jetuery. It is really a pontoon bridge, not a true ferry. 
They use cables to pull it out of the way when a boat comes along. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions on this item, 
gentlemen? 


REPRODUCTION SHOP 


Let us take up the next item, the “Marine barracks, Camp Lejeune, 
reproduction shop,” for which you are requesting $263,200, which is 
reflected on page C3-8-1. 

Admiral Tourser. The basis of requirement is on page C3-8-1, 
and the detailed breakdown is on C3-8-2. 

The supply, disbursing, food services, engineer, and motor transport 
schools of the entire Marine Corps are located at this activity. These 
schools graduate approximately 3,000 students yearly. Unit schools 
for division administration, division supply and division noncommis- 
sioned officers are also located at Camp Lejeune. Large quantities 
of maps, charts, overlays, training pamphlets, workbooks, and other 
scholastic data are constantly required for this training. The courses 
given in the schools are continuously being improved and revised by 
the academic staff. During the fiscal year 1949, 287,900 copies of 
photolitho reproductions, exclusive of test book printed matter, and 
7,351 aerial photographs and photo reproductions were printed at this 
activity. Complete revision of the Marine Corps Manual requires 
rewriting and reproduction of the present classroom books for the 
supply and disbursing courses. The only present reproduction 
facilities at this activity are those of the Second Marine Division 
reproduction section. The equipment in possession of this section is 
of the mobile trailer-mounted type, designed for reproduction of maps, 
charts, and overlays for use of a marine division in the field and not 
for the reproduction of workbooks, pamphlets, and similar training 
materials, where special composing and bindery equipment are a 
prerequisite. The production capacity for the present equipment is 
greatly overloaded, with the result that the quality of the work pro- 
duced is not satisfactory. When the division is on maneuvers, Camp 
Lejeune is left without reproduction facilities of the photolitho type, 
as the reproduction section goes to the field with the division, and thus 
hampers the entire training program of the Marine Corps. The 
present mission of the station resulting from the expansion of the 
Marine Corps makes the necessity for this project even greater than 
before. 

This project will provide facilities for preparation of offset-litho- 
graphic and photographic reproductions. Lithographic materials 
will include maps, charts, operaticnal overlays, aerial photos, train- 
ing pamphlets and training books. Photographie reproductions will 
include training aids in the form of lantern slides, color transparencies 
and prints, aerial mosaics and aerial color film. Processes employed 
will be those typical of photolithographic work. Typed material will 
be composed by Vari-Typers; both offset and multilith presses will 
be used. Graining facilities will be provided to permit plate-reuse. 

Mr. Suepparp. This has to do here with a building, appurtenances, 
and collateral. What do you define under the word “collateral,” 
please? 

Admiral Jetiey. That is all of the equipment that goes into the 
buildings. 
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Mr. SHepparp. This again is the building and equipment, the 
entity that includes the final sum? 
General Hitu. That is correct. 


FACILITIES OF REPRODUCTION SHOP 


Mr. Sueprarp. How about your reproduction shop; what is 
included in that? 

General Hitu. This project will provide facilities for preparation 
of offset-lithographic and photographic reprodtctions. Lithographic 
materials will include maps, charts, operational overlays, aerial 
photos, training pamphlets, and training books. Photographic re- 
productions will include training aids in the form of lantern slides, 
color transparencies and prints, aerial mosaics, and aerial color film. 
Processes employed will be those typical of photolithographic work. 
Typed material will be composed by Vari-Typers; both offset and 
multilith presses will be used. Graining facilities will be provided 
to permit plate reuse. 

Mr. Sheppard. Do you have another installation that you could 
utilize for this purpose? 

General Hitt. We have presently the equipment that belongs to the 
Fleet Marine Force, and if they left it would be pulled out with them. 
It is their field equipment. 

Mr. SHepparpD. And you would have nothing? 

General Hitt. We would have nothing; that is correct, sir. 

Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen? 


ADDITIONAL ELECTRIC POWER GENERATING FACILITIES, CHERRY POINT 
ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANT 


The next item is “Additional electric power generating facilities, 
Cherry Point electric generating plant,’ for which you are requesting 
$1,155,000, as reflected on page C3-9-1. 

Admiral Tuurser. The basis of the estimate is found on C3-9-2, 
sir. 

To avoid excessive purchase of power during peak-load hours, it is 
proposed that the power plant building at Cherry Point be extended 
and an additional 5,000-kilowatt turbo-generator and boiler be added. 
The accomplishment of this additional work would enable the two 
plants to handle peak loads with a minimum of purchased power which 
would carry high penalties at peak load hours. 

The electrical power plant at Cherry Point has at present two gener- 
ators rated at 6,250 kilovolt-amperes, 5,000 kilowatt at 80 percent 
power factor, 12,500 volts, two 5,000-kilowatt steam turbines, 
initial pressure 400 pounds, initial temperature 750 degrees, two 75, 000 
pounds per hour oil and coal-fired steam boilers ‘and one 50,000 
pounds per hour oil-fired boiler. 

The proposed installation will require the widening of the present 
power-plant building by 40 feet and the addition of one generator, 
6,250 kilovolt-ampere, 5,000 kilowatt at 80 percent power factor 
12.5 kilovolt, 3,600 revolutions per minute with direct connected 
exciter; one turbine, 5,000 kilowatt, 400 pounds per square inch initial 
pressure, initial temperature 750°, exhaust pressure 28 inches; 
one boiler, 75,000 pounds per hour coal and oil fired with necessary 
auxiliary equipment; addition to screen house and equipment; re- 
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placement of feeders Nos. 1 and 2 from No. 2/0 PILC 15-kilovolt 
cable to No. 500 MCM PILC, 15-kilovolt cable between switch 


station No. 1 at the power plant to sectionalizing station No. D in 
the O. and R. industrial area. 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 








MARINE 





TRAINING CENTER, TWENTYNINE 


Corrs ; 
: CALIFORNIA 





Patms ARBA, 


All right, we will take up the next item, gentlemen, ‘““Twentynine 
Palms area, in the State of California,’ construction of training 
facilities for Marine Corps artillery training, for which you are 
requesting $15,435,410, as reflected on page C3-10. 

Admiral Tuurser. The basis of the estimate, Mr. 
on page C3-10-2. 

This project provides for the erection of portable steel buildings 
for use as barracks, mess halls, storehouses, head’ and shower buildings 
and similar appurtenant structures, facilities and services necessary 
to establish an artillery range to train approximately 7,234 officers 
and men in long-range field ‘artillery firing and antiaircraft firing. 

The total estimated cost of this project is $15,435,410. The con- 
struction proposed in this project is shown to be Quonset huts, but 
it is planned to construct buildings of a more permanent nature than 
Quonset huts, if such construction can be obtained within the limita- 
tions of the funds requested without reducing the number of billets 
outlined in this project. 

General Hitt. The Marine Corps has no ranges on the west coast 
of the United States that provide adequate facilities for long-range 
artillery firing or antiaircraft firing. The ranges at Camp Joseph H. 
Pendleton cannot be used when Infantry troops are in the field inas- 
much as these ranges are used for Infantry field exercises, and due to 
adjacent roads and town sites the training areas must ‘be used for 
impact areas. Planning for this camp was based on an over-all 
Marine Corps strength of 175,000 men. It will be necessary to have 
an artillery range on the west coast that will accommodate 7,234 
officers and men instead of the 4,000 originally planned. There is no 
other facility under Marine Corps cognizance which is capable of 


housing and training this increase troop strength without new 
construction. 


Chairman, is 


LAND OWNERSHIP AND COSTS 





Mr. Suepparp. I notice the majority of this land required here is 
owned by the Government. 


General Hitu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
Mr. SuHepparp. That is out in the wide open spaces in the desert? 
General Hitu. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. You have found that type of geographic area suited 
to this function? 

General Hitu. We do, sir, where there is no chance of hitting a road 
or a railroad with our fire. We have here a total of 593,000 acres, of 
which 435,156 acres are public domain. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. What is it estimated the balance of the land will 
cost you? 
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General Hiiu. The estimate is that the rest of the land will cost us 
4 about $5,000 a vear from the State of California and the Southern 
e Pacific Railroad. 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any question upon that issue, gentlemen? 







Marine Barracks, Camp PENDLETON, OCEANSIDE, CALIF. 





All right, we will proceed to the next request, Marine Barracks, 
Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif., in which you are asking for ware- 
houses, Chappo Flats, expansion of field-training camp facilities, 
correction of deficiencies in raw water supply, and architectural and 
engineering services as reflected on pages C3-11 through C3-13-1. 
Mr. SuepparD. This makes a total of how much, Admiral? 
Admiral TuurBER. $36,280,700. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 
Admiral Tuurser. $36,280,700 for the four projects. 











CHAPPO FLATS 







WAREHOUSES, 






The increase in existing storage facilities is required at this time by 
reason of the increased usage of Camp Pendleton caused by the 
expansion of the Marine Corps. ‘The existing warehouses at Camp 
Pendleton plus the emergency storage facilities in use are entirely 
inadequate properly to warehouse the supplies required to be in the 
custody of the Marine Corps Supply Depot in the fulfillment of its 
mission. Existing warehouses at Camp Pendleton total 690,071 
square feet of storage space, which includes 27 buildings of 65,451 
square feet designed and needed for other purposes. Equipment and 
supplies in open storage, which should be in warehouses, total 350,000 
square feet. There are on order at the present time supplies and 
equipment consigned to this station which will require 646,366 square 
feet more. If the project for warehouse space is not initiated at once, 
incalculable loss is inevitable when more supplies are stored in the 
open. While it is obvious that more supplies were needed during 
World War II to support troops in the field, it must be remembered 
that those supplies were also in the field or in the ‘‘pipeline’”’ and the 
need for storage space in the United States was not as great. 

The storehouses proposed in this project represent a portion of the 
buildings deemed necessary to store adequately the materials required 
to support the organization based at Camp Pendleton. At present, 
it is necessary to use unsatisfactory structures for storage. These 
structures are located at considerable distances from the areas 
requiring warehouse service. In addition to storage in poor structures, 
there is considerable material that must be placed in Open storage 
due to existing space limitations. ‘The rapid deterioration of these 
materials, with resulting loss to the Government, is considered strong 
justification for the proposed project. 

The proposed project would provide eight single-story permanent- 
type warehouses, located in the Chappo Flats industrial and service 
area. 
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The Marine Corps has been planning all billeting requirements for 
an over-all strength of 175,000 marines. It has become necessary 
to increase the billeting capacity at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton by 
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13,000 spaces. There is no other facility under Marine Corps cog- 
nizance which is capable of housing and training this increased troop 
strength without new construction. 

This project contemplates the construction of additional field 
training camp facilities for 13,000 men at various locations throughout 
the reservation and consists of the erection of portable steel buildings 
for use as barracks, mess halls, storehouses, head and shower buildings, 
dispensaries and similar appurtenant structures, facilities, and 
services. 

The proposed camp areas have been selected with a view to existing 
and possible new sources of water as well as the requirements with 
regard to ranges, infiltration courses and similar training facilities. 

The total estimated cost of this project is $19,712,700. The con- 
struction proposed in this project is shown to be Quonset huts but it 
is planned to construct buildings of a more permanent nature than 
Quonset huts, if such construction can be obtained within the limita- 
tions of the funds requested without reducing the number of billets 
outlined in this project. 


CORRECTION OF DEFICIENCIES IN RAW WATER SUPPLY 


In addition to its training mission, which will be augmented because 
of the expansion of the Marine Corps, Camp Pendleton is to be used 
as a staging area for troops en route to combat missions in the Pacific. 
These troops are not included in the figures given on the previous 
page. 

The entire planning and development program of Camp Pendleton 
is predicated on the eventual construction of the dam described herein. 

The controlling factor in any extensive development in the arid areas 
along the southern California coast is the availability of a dependable 
water supply. Camp Pendleton, therefore, must be assured of ample 
water if it is to carry out its mission of training troops successfully. 
The urgency of developing the existing potential water resources and 
protecting the riparian rights now accruing to the land cannot be over- 
emphasized. Failure of the Marine Corps to take such action will 
undoubtedly result in the loss of this potential water supply to outside 
interests, leaving the camp without sufficient water to support the 
development of the permanent camp and to carry out its assigned 
mission. 

This fact is borne out by the encroachment of the Fallbrook Utili- 
ties district on the water of the Santa Margarita River. This interest 
has recently started pumping from the river although it is well known 
that a surplus of water does not exist. The above action was taken 
with full knowledge and sanction of the California Division of Water 
Resources. Camp Pendleton has requested an injunction restraining 
the Fallbrook district but to date action is not evident. 

Unless immediate action be taken, consideration should be given to 
moving the activities now at Camp Pendleton to some other location 
where natural resources are more plentiful, even though it would 
mean abandoning an investment of approximately $75 million in 
existing buildings and facilities. The construction of a dam on the 
Santa Margarita River to impound flash floodwaters to be held over 
for use during dry periods is considered the best method to assure an 
adequate water supply for Camp Pendleton. By such means, the 
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United States Naval Hospital, Santa Margarita Ranch, and the Naval 


or. 
a Ammunition Depot, Fallbrook, also will be assured of an adequate 
supply. These activities are not included in the troop strengths given 
ld ; previously. 
ut | The only positive insurance against loss of potential resources to 
os others is the early development of these resources by the Marine 
S, Corps. 
1d : Stipulated judgment, Docket No. 42850, rendered by the Superior 
Court of the State of California, San Diego County, established the 
Te riparian rights of Rancho Santa Margarita on the basis of the water 
th crop of the free flowing river and its tributaries, but it, however, con- 
templated the probable construction of dams at some later date to 
a impound storm water now lost by flowing into the sea. 
it The Fallbrook Public Utility District, serving the community of 
n Fallbrook which adjoins Camp Pendleton, realizing that during times 
- of flood large quantities of water are lost at sea, has filed application 
is with the State of California for the right to impound by a dam and 
use such waters as a supplement to their present supply. While 
approval of such an application would jeopardize the riparian rights 
of Camp Pendleton as established by the stipulated judgment—Stip- 
ulated Judgment, Docket No. 42850, rendered by the Superior Court 
e of the State of California, San Diego County—such action would fall 
d within the provisions of the State water code which provides for such 
.. an allocation whenever waters are not being put to beneficial use. 
Is In fact, the California State Division of Water Resources has granted 
the Fallbrook district 2.5 cubic feet per second from the normal flow, 
n if not interfering with existing vested rights. Therefore, if immediate 
.. steps are not taken to protect Marine Corps interests in the Santa 
s Margarita River, there is little doubt but that this irreplaceable source 
e of water will be transferred to other parties by the State; and once 
e lost, its return would be impossible because of the prescriptive rights 
. that would have been established by the use of the water by others. 
1 The protection of the water rights by the construction of the dam 
- by this project in addition to assuring an adequate supply of water 
: for military use during times of war or emergency, would allow for 
p its beneficial use in times of peace, by irrigation of additional acreage 
3 of valuable agricultural lands which form part of the post. 
Additional advantages of the proposed construction would be: (1) 
Flood control to prevent damage to land and camp facilities; (2) de- 
: velopment of highly productive farm lands; (3) the lake formed by 
the dam would be an important morale factor in this isolated location. 
The only known alternate source of water supply would be the 
metropolitan aqueduct which furnishes Colorado River water to this 
j area. Due to its length, it is subject to possible sabotage during war- 
, time and should not be considered as the sole supply for a military 
training base. That source might better be developed for civilian 
) use, leaving to the Marine Corps the purely local supply from the 


Santa Margarita River. 
: Application to impound the waters of the Santa Margarita River 
has been filed with the Division of Water Resources of the State of 
California. The application was filed to impound 165,000 acre-feet. 
The reservoir formed by the dam would make possible the storage 
of several years’ water supply to be applied later to beneficial use 
during droughts and periods of lean flow of the river. This quantity 
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can be assured only through the construction of a dam of adequate 
size. The dam would eliminate the danger of flooding military and 
agricultural installations that now exist in the river basin, and would 
permit full utilization of the lands in and adjacent to the river bed. 

On August 19, 1949, the division engineers, South Pacific Division, 
Oakland Army Base, promulgated a public notice relative to Santa 
Margarita River and tributaries, California, stating in part that the re- 
port authorized by the act of Congress, Public Law 765, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, approved 28 June 1938, has been made a part thereof and 
the division engineers are favorable to the construction of a reservoir 
for flood control and water conservation on the DeLuz site, Santa 
Margarita River at river line 12. 

This project proposes the construction of an earth-fill dam at the 
junction of the Santa Margarita River and De Luz Creek, using 
materials in the vicinity, to insure an adequate water supply by con- 
serving run-off waters and for flood control. The dam is to be located 
at the junction of the Santa Margarita River and De Luz Creek. 
Principal features of the proposed dam are 





Height above stream bed___- aa Se eee UR 224 

Capacity (top of spillway gates) _-- _...acre-feet__ 211, 000 

Storage allocation - : = do____ 188, 000 

Water conservation and sediment (sediment storage reservation 
14,000 acre-feet for 50-year period). 

Flood control__ _ - - es EN NEE acre-feet__ 23, 000 

Annual yield__ = eee Dele aE he, phe i= <<...  eanreo 

The project further proposes the construction of a purification plant 
and installation of new mains from the dam site to the existing camp 
lines. 

The work described herein is based on the dam recommended by 
the Los Angeles district engineer, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, in his report dated March 15, 1949, except that it is proposed 
to use the entire annual vield for the requirements of Camp Pendleton, 
the naval hospital, and the Fallbrook Ammunition Depot. 

Camp Pendleton is a military reservation of approximately 220 
square miles extending from north of Oceanside to just south of San 
Clemente, Calif., along the coast. Its purpose is to provide housing, 
schools, and training areas for Fleet Marine Force units stationed on the 
west coast. In addition to the tracked vehicle and signal schools, the 
First Marine Division is based at Camp Pendleton. The project pro- 
poses the preparation of a master plan and werking drawings for the 
orderly transition of the present utility services at Camp Pendleton 
from temporary wartime installation to permanent installation. 

The present underground utilities structures at Camp Pendleton are 
of substandard wartime materials. This, coupled with a bighly elec- 
trolytic condition of the soil has resulted in tremendous leakage of 
sewage and water at Camp Pendleton. The water situation is ex- 
tremely critical, even the sewage effluent must be saved for reuse. 
These lines must be replaced on a piecemeal basis. All Camp Pendle- 
ton constiuction is temporary and will eventually be replaced. In 
order that the utilities services can be intelligently located as replace- 
ment becomes recessary, it is considered desirable and economical to 
accomplish advanced planning to evolve the master plan for the per- 
manent Camp Pendleton construction. With such a plan at hand the 
utilities services can be planned and constructed in their permanent 
locations, resulting over-all and long-range economies. 
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The purpose of this project is to prepare a master plan for the pro- 
gram of repairing and relocating utility services, to be compatible with 
the conversion of Camp Pendleton to a camp of permanent construc- 
tion and facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. I must not have the picture of Camp Pendleton as 
: well as I thought I had to find that at this stage of the game you have 
E got to spend that much money to bring it up to snuff “because it is a 
3 camp that has been used for years, and it is now being used with 
d thousands of men in there. 
q General Hitu. Our strength on board, June 30, 1950, was 9,870 
q people. The present strength is 25,506 people, and the Rs on 
4 July 30, 1952, will be 46,152 people. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

General Hitu. 46,152 personnel on board. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are going to almost double the 
present capacity? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is almost five times as much as you had in 
1950? 

General Hinz. That is correct, sir. 
q Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing with them now, the ones that 
aq you have there, the 25,000? 

General Hiri. They are living in the temporary buildings; they 
are living in quonset huts, or they are living in tents. 













PROJECTS 





PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 











Mr. Scrivner. How much is permanent and how much is 
temporary? 

General Hiix. Of the four projects, the warehouses are permanent, 
the correction of deficiencies in raw water supply is permanent, the 
architectural engineering services will be just that, and the expansion 
of field training-camp facilities will not be permanent. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have a mess and galley building here. 

Admiral Tuurser. There is a permanent mess hall to care for the 
various tent camps, but the rest of the installation is largely temporary. 

Admiral Jettey. That will be in one of our Butler huts, which is a 
portable steel building, and is much more permanent than the rest 
of the camp. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have several designated here as 
tent camps, Tent Camp 1 which will take care of 2,000, Tent Camp 2 
which will take care of 2,000, and River Crossing Camp another 2,000. 
How many of these do you have? 

General Hitu. 13,000 sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will be the nature of these camps? You say 
temporary barracks, and sometimes you refer to tent camps. 

General Hint. Our plan was to build them economically. We 
would build them out of cinder block, or they would be built out of 
quonset huts, whichever was more reasonable. They are for field 
training, and we feel that these are needed now, and if you build them 
permanently you may not need them but a short time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it is field training. Part of the training is 
given to get away from some of the finer refinements of home anyway, 
is it not? 
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General Hitt. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Scrivner. You are taking them from home to one of these 
bases and to combat in easy stages? 


General Hiiu. Well, he first goes from home to the recruiting depot, 
and from the recruit depot to this station. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it is kind of a seasoning process? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you feel that these requests here for your 
barracks, your head and shower building, your dispensary and all of 
that, are just about as austere as you can make them? 

Gnerral Hitu. Yes, sir; unless you want them to go into tents. 
Mr. Scrivner. Even for a field training camp? 
General Htuu. Yes, sir. 


BUTLER BUILDINGS 


Mr. Davis. What are these Butler-type bulidings which are referred 
to here? 

General Hitt. What are they? 
Mr. Davis. Yes. 


Admiral Jettey. We had two types of warehouses overseas during 
the war. The large Quonsets that were arch shaped and the Butler 
type which is a straight sided building. It is a rigid frame-type build- 
ing, size 40 by 100 feet, It is more adaptable for storage than the 
Quonset type. 

} Mr. Scrivner. Where did you get the name Butler? 


Admiral Jetuey. Butler was the nime of the manufacturing com- 
pany, I think, in Kansas City. 
Mr. Scrivner. It still is. 


Mr. 


SHEPPARD. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 
Marine Corrs Recruir Deport, Parris Isnanp, S. C. 


We will take up the next item, “Marine Corps recruit depot, Parris 
Island, S. C.,’’ to increase electric generating capacity, $363,000: post 
dry-cleaning plant, $48,400; and new bridge to mainland, $326,700 
as reflected on pages C3—14, through C3-16-2. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total of these items? 

Admiral Tuurser. The total of the items here is $738,100. 

F General Hit. To increase electric generating capacity, $363,000; 
post dry-cleaning plant, $48,400; and new bridge to mainland, 
$326,700. 

INCREASE 





ELECTRIC GENERATING CAPACITY 
Admiral Tuurser. The urgent necessity of maintaining operations 
at the recruit depot is the direct result of increased Marine recruiting 
‘caused by the Korean situation. The existing power plant is loaded 
to capacity with no stand-by generators. A breakdown would create 
serious difficulties. 

A study of the steam and power demand of this station as taken 
from the records of the past 38 months shows that steam load was 
between 100,000 and 150,000 pounds per hour during 177 out of 261 
industrial days. It was necessary to operate all three of the existing 
boilers from October to May of each year. This study further reveals 
that the power demand exceeds the capacity of two of the three 
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generators for approximately 12 hours per day, making the operation 
of all three generators necessary. During the fiscal year 1949 the 
electric load exceeded 2,000 kilowatts on all of the 261 industrial days. 
This prohibits necessary overhauls or extensive repairs without cur- 
tailing the use of electrical or steam service. In order to assure a 
continuous supply of electrical and steam-utility service, it is con- 
sidered necessary to have stand-by units which could be used in the 
event of a breakdown or overhaul of an existing unit. An inspection 
of the turbines in August 1949 by the Elliot Turbine Co. revealed 
that No. 1 turbine was in need of repair as soon as possible. The 
first two stages and the nozzles are badly worn and will require factory 
overhaul. During the years from 1942 until 1946 the present power 
plant was supplemented by the operation of the old power plant, 
building No. 9, which has since been demolished. During this time, 
there was sufficient power available to take care of the peak loads. 
If this project is disapproved, the ability of the Marine Corps recruit 
depot to perform its assigned mission will be seriously impaired. 

This project proposes an extension to the power plant, building 
No. 160, to provide space for an additional 50,000 pounds. per hour 
steam boiler, a 1,000-kilowatt generator and space for tool storage 
and working areas. 


POST DRY CLEANING PLANT 


The increased recruit load attendant upon the expansion of the 
Marine Corps has increased the demand for dry-cleaning services to a 
point considerably above the capacity of the existing obsolete equip- 
ment. 

The present building housing these facilities is an old wooden platoon 
barracks, wholly madequate in size and considered an extreme fire 
hazard. 

The construction of post dry cleaning plant of adequate size, meeting 
the requirements of National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Will contain sorting tables, spotting tables, steam pots, pants 
stretchers, wash boards, soaking tanks, racks, dryers, extractors, 
tumblers, filters, stills, storage areas and toilet facilities. 


NEW BRIDGE TO MAINLAND 


The present drawbridge over Archer’s Creek is a single-lane steel 
span center swing drawbridge erected in 1928. This structure is located 
on the causeway road which provides the only highway link between 
Parris Island and the mainland. The present bridge is subject to inun- 
dation during the hurricane season leaving water transportation the 
only means of transportation to and from the mainland during high 
water. Water travel during such storms is highly impracticable and 
unsafe. Just after the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, a large 
expansion program for Parris Island was inaugurated. The single-lane 
timber trestle was erected alongside the existing bridge in January 
1941. Both the temporary wooden trestle and the steel structure are 
in need of considerable repairs. Both structures are considered to be 
unsafe for modern usage and their carrying capacity cannot be ascer- 
tained due to their advanced state of deterioration. Replacement is 
necessary from a safety standpoint. Due to the large amount of motor 
trafic now traveling between Parris Island and the mainland, it is 
necessary to provide a two-lane bridge over Archer’s Creek to furnish 
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a smooth uninterrupted flow for this traffic which a single-lane bridge 

cannot provide. It may be necessary to remove the timber trestle at 
any time since it blocks navigation under a temporary War Depart- 
ment permit. 

This project contemplates the construction of a new two-lane draw- 
bridge over Archer’s Creek on the causeway to mainland. 

It is to be a through steel truss center-swing span, approximately 
206 feet in length, providing a concrete or steel grid roadway 24 feet 
in width, with 20 feet overhead clearance; design for loading to be 
based on Cooper’s E-60 loading for railroad bridges (making the strue- 
ture adaptable for proposed railroad project to Parris Island); wind 
bracing to be provided for a maximum wind velocity of 150 miles per 
hour. Sidewalks 4 feet in width are to be provided on either side. 
Each approach to the superstructure would be approximately 40 feet 
in length and would be constructed of concrete with pile foundations. 

Operation of the bridge to be accomplished with the use of the elec- 
tric power. Approximately 500 linear feet of causeway to reach the 
site of the proposed bridge, it- being necessary to maintain present 
facilities while the new bridge is under construction, thus making the 
present bridge site unavailable. 

Mr. Suepparp. Briefly, what do you need a bridge for; make it 
very brief. 

General Hitt. Here (indicating from photograph) is our present- 
day bridge. Part of it was built over 20 years ago. It is getting to 
where it is unsafe, and it will not take heavy loads. Also it violates the 
Army engineers’ rules about keeping the channel open. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen, per- 
taining to these three requirements? 

Mr. Davis. Is this post isolated so that you have to operate a 
dry-cleaning plant right there? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no heavy electric transmission line near there 
where you could get a second source of power? 

General Hitu. No, sir; not at the present time. The lines are 
overloaded. The Navy has an airfield just up the street a little ways. 
They would have to put in new copper all along. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any further questions pertaining to this 
item, gentlemen? 


























































Marine Corps Scuoors, Quantico, Va. 





All right, let us take up the next item beginning on page C3-17, 
where vou have reflected Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, Va., and 
you have a presentation therefor post maintenance shops; administra- 
tion building, temporary emergency housing and training facilities for 
officers; and additional-floor on amphibious warfare school, all re- 
flected on pages C3—17 up to C3—20-1. 

What is the total amount of these items? 


Admiral Tuurser. The total amount of the four projects is 
$6,646,300. 





POST MAINTENANCE SHOPS 







It is considered that the efficiency of the maintenance operations at 
the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, will be greatly increased if proper 
shop facilities can be provided. This increased efficiency, together 
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with the reduced cost of maintaining the existing shop buildings, 
should result in a substantial savings to the Government, probably 
resulting in the amortization of the cost in a relatively few years. 

Present buildings are of steel structure with galvanized metal siding, 
very old, in an uneconomical state of repair and originally designed and 
intended for warehouses which do not lend themselves to efficient 
operation as maintenance shops. 

This project proposed the construction of a consolidated mainte- 
nance activity to provide adequate, well-lighted and suitably designed 
shop space. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 





The present post administration building was constructed in 1920, 
and is entirely inadequate for the administrative functions of the post. 
Administrative offices of the command consequently are scattered all 
over the post, located wherever space can be made available, with the 
result that considerable time and efficiency are lost in the adminis- 
tration of business. 

The increased activity at this post, as a result of the expansion of 
the Marine Corps makes it imperative additional administrative space 
be provided, that major administrative activities be housed in ade- 
quate closely related space, and that the minor activities be provided 
space to expand to produce the maximum in efficiency. 

It is proposed to house in this building the offices of the commandant, 
Marine Corps schools, and his staff; the commanding general of the 
academic center and his staff; the commanding general, Landing Force 
Development Center and his staff which will include the Marine Corps 
Equipment Board and the Tactics and Technique Board, both of 
which have independent staffs; and the Headquarters Company of 
the Marine Corps schools which handles all personnel and administra- 
tive matters pertaining to the operation of the post. 

Removing the above-mentioned offices from space now occupied 
would provide space for minor activities that are presently operating 
at a very reduced scale or not operating at all, and provide sorely 
needed barracks space. 

This project proposes construction of an administration building 
located northwest of the permanent barracks group to provide per- 
manent, adequate, and centrally located facilities for the administra- 
tive functions of the post. 


FACILITIES FOR 





TEMPORARY 






EMERGENCY 





HOUSING AND TRAINING 
OFFICERS 


This expansion of the temporary housing and training facilities 
now in existence for the housing and training of officers at basic 
instructional level are inadequate for the presently foreseen require- 
ments. It is necessary for the period of April 1—-December 31, 1951, 
to provide housing and facilities to accommodate a minimum, total 
of 3,600 lieutenants while receiving basic instruction plus platoon 
leader courses involving another 3,600 trainees. Thereafter training 
will be continued at a rate expected to exceed normal for an indefinite 
period of time. In order to accomplish the training and instruction 
of these presently known totals the rated capacity of the present 
facilities must be more than doubled in housing, classroom and 
attendant storage spaces. 
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The project consists basically of increasing training and housing 
facilities of the existing camps to provide for the following new total 
personnel capacities: 

Camp Barrett 
Camp Goettge 
Camp Upshur 

The increased facilities would consist of the following: 

(1) At Camp Barrett: (a) Barrack facilities for 700 additional per- 
sonnel; (6) four new prefabricated metal classroom buildings; (c) re- 
placement of field water purification units and installation of overhead 
water tanks and accessories; (d) additional utilities lines to connect 
new structures to existing services; (e) road work, walkways, and 
hard-stand paving for motor vehicles and equipment—this includes 
one-half mile of surfacing for existing road; (f) 10,000 square feet of 
covered storage space. 

(2) At Camp Goettge: (a) Barrack facilities for 500 men; (6) three 
new prefabricated classroom buildings; (c) new overhead water stor- 
age tank; (d) completion of partially finished earth dam for water 
reservoir; (€) necessary connections to existing utilities lines; (f) serv- 
ice roads, walkways, and hard-stand paving for vehicles and equip- 
ment; (g) 10,000 square feet of covered storage space. 

(3) At Camp Upshur: (a) Barrack facilities for 700 men: (0b) five 
additional metal classroom buildings; (c) elevated water tank; (d) 
service lines as above; (e) paving, roadways, hard stands, etc.; (f) 
10,000 square feet of covered storage space. 


ADDITIONAL FLOOR ON AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE SCHOOL 


During World War II, much of the training now provided at Quan- 
tico was not given or was given at other stations or in the field. 
Accomplishment of the amphibious mission of the Marine Corps as 
prescribed by the National Defense Act has required expanded school- 
ing and developmental activity which cannot be performed as well 
at any other location. With the enlargement of the Marine Corps, the 
training requirements for junior officers have been sharply increased. 
Many activities of the schools are located in makeshift quarters 
so that administration is difficult and the facilities are poorly adapted 
to the teaching missions. Additional classroom space is at a premium 
and will be a continuing requirement indefinitely. It is considered 
that the initial step to the solution of the additional space require- 
ments of these schools could be taken most economically by the con- 
struction of the third floor addition to the junior course building. 

When the junior course building of the amphibious warfare school 
was built, provision was made for the future addition of an additional 
floor of classrooms. This project proposes such construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything specially new about this situation 
that should be high lighted? 

General Hitu. The temporary emergency housing and _ training 
facilities for officers were originally in H. R. 3464, and they were trans- 
posed to H. R. 4914. That is for the training of new second lieu- 
tenants, and those conditions are just the same as we give enlisted 
men, and that is a transition phase from civilization to other. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an item of $4,000,000. 





Admiral Tourser. $4,147,000. 
Mr. ScrivNER. Quantico has been running ever since the year one— 
at least, as far as my memory is concerned. 


STUDENT LOAD IN WORLD WAR II 


Did not you have on board at least this many during the war? 

General Hix. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Never at any time? 

General Hitu. Never at any time. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the top during the war? 

General Hitu. The top lieutenants we trained that we promoted in 
the field and commissioned at most any of the stations, and we just 
started this system at the end of the war, and those boys who came 
in from civilian colleges—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I know what it is. What is the highest number you 
had there during the war? Have not you had at least 7,000 on board 
at Quantico? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Never at any time? 

General Hii. Five thousand second lieutenants on board—no, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. This is purely for housing of the students coming 
in through the Marine Corps? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. We had some temporary wooden build- 
ings—sectionalized—that the termites got in. They are gone now. 

Mr. Scrivner. The buildings or the termites? 

General Hitu. The buildings are gone. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me at some time you had the experience, 
as the Navy, Army, and everybody else has had, with termites that 
they would soon learn to take a few precautions to protect the build- 
ings against termites. I do not pretend to be a building man, but it 
did not take me long. 

General Hixiu. I might point out in this case we got some CCC 
buildings transferred from Alabama that were used in North Carolina 
for awhile and they did not need any longer, and they were moved 
up to Quantico and put up there because the need was so great and 
so urgent. The buildings have since been torn down. 


EXISTING ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Mr. Scrivner. You have certainly had an administration building 
at Quantico 

General Hii. For the administration building we are using at 
present a 600-man barracks 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it works pretty well; does it not? I thought 
they were doing a pretty good job of administering down there. 

General Hii. It is in a barracks building, and it takes away space 
for 500 men. It was built originally as a barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean they have never had an administration 
building there as such? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. Never in all its history? 

General Hitt. No, sir. We had one small building where the 
commanding general and two other offices were located, but the rest 
of them have been spread all over the place. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I suppose the tail might as well go with the hide. 


It looks like we are being taken for a ride, and we might as well try 
to enjoy it. 


Nava. Arr Station, KaNgEouE, TERRITORY OF Hawalt 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, if you will turn to volume II and will look on 
page 40 of volume II, you will find we have one more presentation 
from the Marine Corps, Naval Air-Station, Kaneohe, Territory of 
Hawaii, in which you are asking for a total of $18,271,940, to provide 
a camp for one regimental combat team and one marine air group; 
also the expansion of camp facilities. The breakdown is indicated 
as being on OS3-1 and 2. 

Will you make the presentation for that item? 

Admiral Tuurser. The two items of the camp and expansion of 
camp facilities total $18,271,940. The detailed breakdown is on 
pages OS3-—1 and 2 and OS3-2. 

Current plans as approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff include one 
marine regimental combat team to be permanently housed overseas. 
At this time planning was initiated along normal management control 
lines, i. e., Marine Corps planned for and sponsored facilities for the 
ground elements and the Bureau of Aeronautics planned for and 
sponsored facilities for the air elements. 

The first increments of facilities are being obtained under the second 
supplemental appropriation fiscal year 1951. $1,500,000 is being ex- 
pended to rehabilitate facilities for the ground marines under Marine 
Corps management. $2 million is being expended to extend and 
realine the runway to accommodate modern aircraft. 

The Marine Corps initiated further action and H. R. 3464 was in- 
troduced to provide 2,600 new barracks spaces and new mess halls. 
The estimated cost is $10,159,600. 

As of April 16, 1951, the Marine Corps was charged by CNO with 
the responsibility of planning for and sponsoring the provision of the 
necessary facilities to provide for the regimental combat team plus 
one marine air group. 

There are now no existing facilities overseas to provide a training 
camp for two units of this size. The Naval Air Station, Kaneohe, 
T. H., which is now in an inactive status, has been designated for re- 
habilitation and development to house this regimental combat team 
and the accompaning marine air group. 

This project, the second increment of the total project, is for new 
construction to provide a camp for housing and training a regimental 
combat team of 6,945 men and rehabilitation and new construction to 
provide an air station for housing and training a marine air group. 
The first increment provided for rehabilitation of nine existing perm- 
anent barracks with capacity of 1,872 men; bachelor officer’s quarters; 
one 2,000-man mess hall; storeroom; shop buildings; dispensary and 
various other existing structures necessary for a camp of this size, 
together with the rehabilitation of utilities services for the camp. The 
second increment provides barracks facilities, messing facilities, and 
roads, walks, and services for the new facilities; rehabilitation of 
existing aviation facilities, new barracks facilities for 5C0 men, new 
mess halls and galleys for 3,000 men, new bachelor officer’s quarters for 
200 officers, and roads, walks and services for the new facilities. 
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EXPANSION OF CAMP FACILITIES 


A project was approved in the second supplemental fiscal year 1951 
public works program for.a partial rehabilitation of this station and 
included in the 1952 public works program is a project for construc- 
tion of new facilities for a regimental combat team and a marine air 
group. These two projects were developed using a personnel alloca- 
tion based on an over-all strength of 175,000 marines. It has become 
necessary to increase the billeting capacity of this station by 1,670 
billets. There is no other facility under Marine Corps cognizance 
which is capable of housing and training this increased troop strength 
without new construction. 

This project contemplates the construction of barracks and messing 
facilities for an additional 1,500 men and officers to be billeted at this 
station, and consists of the erection of portable steel buildings for use 
as barracks, mess halls, storehouses, head and shower buildings and 
similar appurtenant structures, facilities, and services. 

The total estimated cost of this project is $3,906,340. The construc- 
tion proposed in this project is shown to be Quonset huts, but it is 
planned to construct buildings of a more permanent nature than 
Quonset huts, if such construction can be obtained within the limita- 
tions of the funds requested without reducing the number of billets 
outlined in this project. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is this a new project or an expansion of an already 
existing facility? 

General Hii. It is a rehabilitation and expansion of the Naval 
Air Station Kaneohe for Marine Corps purposes. 

Mr. SHepparD. How long has it been in the jurisdiction of the 
Navy? 

Admiral THurper. The initial occupancy was February 1941. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. I see where it is indicated here that you are planning 
for a rather large expansion of the base so far as the personnel appli- 
cation to that field pertains. 

Are there questions upon this project? 

Mr. Sertvner. Where is this located—how far from where? 

Admiral Tuurser. It is over the Pali—on the other side from 
Honolulu. . 

Mr. Scrivner. It is over on what you call the other side? 

Admiral TuHursBer. It is on the eastern side of Hawaii; ves, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions, we will adjourn 
for the evening and reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

So far as I know, you gentlemen of the marines, there will be no 
necessity for your return unless we get in a controversy in regard to 
the railroad and we may require your presence at that time. If we 
do, we will get in touch with you. 

General Hitu. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 


COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. L. T. DuBOSE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. E. E. HERRMANN, USN, SUPERINTENDANT, POSTGRAD.- 
UATE SCHOOL, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 

CAPT. G. L. CASWELL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF NAVAL COMMU.- 
NICATIONS, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. GEORGE R. WILSON, HEAD, FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
BRANCH, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

DR. R. S. GLASGOW, DEAN, UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Mr. Manon. We will turn now to page 15, of volume I. 

You have there “Communication facilities,. continental United 
States.” 

Admiral TaHurser. Would you like a brief review of this communi- 
cation program first? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; give us a brief statement about that first, 
Admiral Thurber. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral THursper. We are asking for a total appropriation of 35.8 
million dollars for communication facilities, or 3.9 percent of the total 
appropriations being requested for Navy public works this year. 

In arriving at our proposal, consideration has necessarily been given 
to the following factors which contribute to the increased workload of 
the naval communication system: (a) Expanded Naval Establish- 
ment, (b) new strategic problems, (c) Navy’s support of joint agencies, 
(d) technological advances. 

The projects contained in this program have been developed to 
meet the foregoing additional requirements, which have already 
resulted in the increased traffic load shown on the chart. The traffic 
load shown on the chart is now in excess of the World War II traffic 
load. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Tuurser. This 1952 program contains only those projects 
essential to meet the following three objectives: 

(1) Expansion of the naval communication system essential for the 
general service support of planned naval forces at end fiscal 1952 in 
the amount of $22,874,000; 

(2) Provision of functional facilities in support of the antisubmarine 
warfare program in the amount of $7,626,800; and 

(3) Augmentation of facilities in support of joint agencies essential 
to naval readiness and national defense in the amount of $5,292,000. 

Wherever practicable the necessary facilities to support these three 
functions of the naval communication system have been consolidated 
in one geographical location in order to provide logistical and adminis- 
trative support on the most economical basis. 

In connection with most of the overseas facilities, wartime tem- 
porary structures have outlived their usefulness. Some of the projects 
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contained in this program reflect the continuation of a long range plan 
to provide permanent, adequate facilities. 

The next chart shows the locations of the public-works projects 
planned for the augmentation of the communication support of the 
operating forces. 

The naval communication system is outlined on this chart. The 
existing facilities are shown by the red symbols, linked by radio and 
land-line circuits depicted in black. The blue symbols indicate the 
approximate locations of the projects in this program. Planned 
projects for which future appropriations will be required are indicated 
by the yellow symbols. 

In connection with these future requirements, it should be noted that 
there might be further technological developments which would affect 
existing installations. 

I would like to have the next few remarks off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Tourser. This concludes our general presentation of 
requirements for communication facilities in the 1952 public-works 
program. 

Mr. Manon. Now, Admiral, I wish we had several hours to spend 
on those world maps and charts which you have presented there as 
they are very interesting. Of course, in connection with our regular 
bill we do have access to some of the information which is shown on 
those charts. In view of the limitations of time we will proceed with 
the individual projects. The individual projects are eight or nine in 
number, are they not? 

Admiral THurBeEr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. And the total amount requested is how many million? 

Admiral THursBer. For communication facilities, continental, 
$14,264,700; and for overseas, $21,528,100; or a total of $35,792,800. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NavaL ComMMUNICATION Station, ANNAPOLIS, Mp. 


Mr. Manon. The first item under communication facilities is on 
page C4-1, “Naval communication station, Annapolis, Md.,” addi- 
tional facilities, for which you are asking $943,500. Please give us a 
general statement with respect to your requirements at Annapolis. 

Admiral THurser. The naval communication station, Annapolis, 
Md., functions as the primary radio transmitter station for the Naval 
Establishment. As the facility through which command instructions 
and intelligence are transmitted to the naval forces, it is essential for 
national security. It also provides important communication service 
for the Departments of the Army and Air Force as well as other 
Government agencies on a channel allocation basis. 

The facilities currently available at Annapolis are not adequate to 
meet the requirements for support of planned operating forces. 

This project is an urgent requirement now, in support of the operat- 
ing forces in the Atlantic. New services, previously not available, 
must be provided. 
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Specifically, it is necessary to provide transmitters for additional 
fleet broadcasts, including facsimile, and additional trans-Atlantic 
fixed channels. 

This project is the initial increment of a proposal for the construc- 
tion of an additional radio transmitting building with associated 
antenna systems, procurement and installation of transmitters, pro- 
vision of electric power distribution and other utilities at the naval 
communication station, Annapolis, Md., to augment the existing 
facility. The total estimated cost of this project is $2,475,000. 


NavaL CoMMUNICATION STATION, CHELTENHAM, Mbp. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is ‘Naval communication station, 
Cheltenham, Md.,”’ which is set forth on page C4—2 of the justifica- 
tions. Here you are requesting additional facilities in the amount of 
$1,105,000; and BOQ, additional barracks and messing facilities in 
the amount of $564,300. 

Give us a general statement with respect to your requirements at 
Cheltenham, Admiral. 

Admiral THurser. The naval communication station, Cheltenham, 
Md., is the radio receiving station for the Navy Department. It is 
the hub of naval communications to and from all fleet commanders, 
their mobile units and overseas naval activities. It also provides for 
radio receiving requirements of the communications supplementary 
activities. Without this station, it would be impossible to maintain 
effective communication with the forces afloat which is essential for 
the success of the mission of the Navy. 

Existing facilities at the naval communication station, Cheltenham, 
Md., are inadequate for the station mission and require expansion in 
the interest of national defense. 


BOQ, ADDITIONAL BARRACKS AND MESSING FACILITIES 


There is insufficient personnel housing at this station. 

The purpose of this project is to provide a BOQ, and additional 
temporary barracks and messing facilities for the naval personnel, 
necessary to accomplish the station’s mission, who cannot be accom- 
modated in existing and planned facilities. 


Navat CoMMUNICATION StTatTIoN, NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Manon. Now we come to “Naval Communication Station, 
Norfolk, Va., communication facilities for headquarters,” commander 
in chief, Atlantic Fleet, for which you are asking $6,420,000. Will 
you direct our attention to the page here? 

Admiral THurBErR. C4—4. 

Mr. Manon. C4—4? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. The commander in chief, United 
States Atlantic Fleet with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has been 
established as a unified commander. The Chief of Naval Operations 
has determined that the communication facilities now existing in the 
area are inadequate for that command and suitable receiver, trans- 
mitter, and communication center facilities are required at the earliest 
practicable date. 
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Plans and specifications for work to be financed by this request for 
appropriations are complete. The additional funds are requi.ed as 
soon as possible to avoid delay in advertising for bids. 

The appropriation being requested provides for the additional con- 
struction and equipage required to progress with the project without 
interruption. 

Total estimated cost of the project is $12,359,200. Authorization 
in Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress, was $11,650,000. Funds 
totaling $5,230,000 were appropriated in Public Laws 759 and 843, 
Eighty-first Congress. This project requests an additional appro- 
priation of $6,420,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a general statement about your 
requirements for this project? 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown, I think, would be the 

best thing to go to, and that is on*pages C4—4—1, C4-4-2, and C4-4-3, 
sir. 
Mr. Manon. All right, we have before us the detailed breakdown. 
Admiral THurser. This, of course, is for communication facilities 
for headquarters, commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet, at Norfolk, 
Va. The existing communication facilities are inadequate for that 
command as well as for his position as a commander of unified forces. 
Suitable receiver, transmitter, and communication-center facilities are 
required at the earliest practicable date. 


REVIEW OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. I note a wide variety of projects suggested there. 
Have these been reviewed by technical men who understand the 
situation and is this amount urgently required at the present time? 

Admiral Tuursper. Yes, sir; they have been thoroughly reviewed 
by the technical people, and represent an increment of a total project. 
We have previously received from the Congress $5,230,000 in two 
appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Tuurper. And this will constitute the third increment. 
There will be a relatively small fourth increment to complete the 
entire project. 

Mr. Manon. All right, are there any further questions with 
respect to this project? 


EQUIPMENT COSTS INCLUDED IN ESTIMATED BOQ PRICE 


Admiral Jettey. | would like to point out one thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, in line with otir discussion yesterday about collateral in BOQ 
facilities. I would like to point out in connection with these projects 
that under the radio-transmitter station we are carrying $1,500,000 
for technical collateral, and $100,000 for public works collateral. 
That means the transmitting equipment and all of the electronics 
equipment is provided. The public-works collateral would be the 
equipment required to keep the station up. So that the money 
appropriated gives you a complete operating station, and it is not 
necessary to provide funds in other appropriations to buy transmitter 
or receiving equipment or any of the other equipment which is 
required to get a station under way. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting money here for additional land. 
What are your requests as to land? 

Admiral JeLLey. 1,330 acres at an estimated cost of $100 an acre 
at the transmitter station at Monogram. That was a small outlying 
field for Norfolk, which is the location picked for this station. In 
order to get the necessary area for the transmitter antennaes, and so 
forth, it was necessary to increase the station from 600 acres to 1,930 
acres. 

Mr. Manon. I think the officials of the Navy know that the Con- 
gress and the American people generally frown upon further acquisi- 
tion of land by the Government unless such acquisition is absolutely 
required. You know, the Government now has taken over so much of 
the land of the United States in one way or another that it makes it 
difficult for some communities to survive. 

Admiral Jevitry. In these radio projects particularly, they tried to 
pick locations that have very low economic value. Here they are 
down in the Dismal Swamp area, so that the land has mostly been 
timberland and some small amount of farm lands. Also, we have to 
clear all of our land acquisitions with the Armed Services Committees 


of the House and Senate. That was added to the authorization bill 
by amendment this year. 


NaAvAL COMMUNICATION STATION, SNOHOMISH County, WaAsnH. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is ‘Naval Communication Station, 
Snohomish County, Wash., superpower VLF facilities, collateral 
equipment and accessory construction,” for which you are requesting 
$933,000. That is shown on page C4—5 of the justifications. 

Give us a general statement with respect to your requirements for 
this project, Admiral. 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

This facility is urgently required for antisubmarine-warfare com- 
munications. Field construction is under way, and the additional 
funds requested are required to maintain continuity of construction 
operations to assure an operable facility not later than early summer 
of 1952. To accomplish this end the additional funds should be made 
available at the earliest date. 

(Discussion off the record:) 





NavaL ComMMUNICATION Station, WasHuineton, D.C. 





Mr. Manon. The next item is “Naval communication station, 
Washington, D. C., reconstruction and modernization of facilities,”’ 
for which vou are requesting $605,000. That is shown on page C4-6 
of the justifications. 

Admiral Tuursper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please give us a general statement with respect to 
your requirements for this project, Admiral. 

Admiral Tuursper. The work proposed in this project for building 
No. | has become an urgent requirement. The District public works 
officer investigation report to the commanding officer advises par- 
ticularly that the structural conditions of the north wing of this 
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building are unsafe, and as a result of this report the commanding 
officer has ordered its evacuation. The entire building, constructed 
in 1916 as a girls’ school, is structually unsatisfactory and must be 
strengthened to support the weight of the communications equip- 
ment and heavy office equipment used in operations. 

The utility services have also deteriorated due to time in use, and 
the available services do not meet the minimum essential require- 
ments. 

Since the establishment of the station it has been necessary, on 
cold days, to operate the heating plant over its rated capacity in 
order to maintain satisfactory temperatures. Additional buildings 
have recently been constructed resulting in the present heating 
facilities becoming totally inadequate. If by reason of overloading 
the heating system should fail, it would be necessary to curtail vitally 
important operations until repairs could be effected. 

This project provides for the reconstruction and modernization of 
building No. 1, construction of a new boilerhouse to accommodate 
additional boilers obtained from surplus, accomplish mechanical 
alterations to boilers, and replacement and extension of steam lines 
to newly constructed buildings. 


NavaL CoMMUNICATION Station, WinTER Harpor, MAINE 


Mr. Manon. The next project is ““Naval communication station, 
Winter Harbor, Maine, terminal building equipment,” for which you 
are requesting $150,000. Give us a general statement with respect to 
your requirements for this project, Admiral. 

Admiral Taurser. The terminal equipment in use and scheduled to 


be installed within the current calendar vear is to be used with delicate 
and supersensitive receiving equipment. The terminal equipment 
generates relatively large amounts of electronic interference which, 
unless separated from the receivers involved, greatly impairs the 
efficiency of the combined equipments and in some cases renders it 
inoperative. 

The proposed new building, to be constructed on the station at the 
maximum possible distance from the receiver building and receiver 
antennas, will eliminate the interference now experienced and the 
much greater interference anticipated when additional terminal 
equipment is installed. 

The station at Winter Harbor, is an important link in the network 
of communication activities in the North Atlantic area. 


Rapro Drrection Finper Faciuities, THIRTEENTH NAVAL District 


Mr. Manon. The next item is ‘Thirteenth Naval District, radio- 
direction-finder facilities for supplementary communication require- 
ment,” for which you are requesting $262,900. That is shown on 
page C4-8 of the justifications. 

Admiral Tuurrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a general statement with respect to 
your requirements for this project, Admiral? 

Admiral Tuurser. This project will provide a high frequency 
radio direction-finder station in an area in northwestern continental 
United States where, at present, there is no effective coverage. 
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This project was previously submitted at an estimated cost of 
$211,900 and an authorization and appropriation were provided 
therefore under Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress and Public 
Law 759 Eighty-first Congress, respectively. When submitted it was 
anticipated that a suitable area could be found on Government land 
convenient to an existing station where housing and other supports 
facilities could be made available. A thorough investigation of al! 
available Government lands has been made in the Seattle genera! 
area. No Government-owned areas having suitable technical elec- 
tronics characteristics are available. An additional authorization of 
$262,900 and an appropriation in that same amount are required in 
order to proceed with the project. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no questions with respect to the contin- 
ental United States communication facilities we will go to the next 
items. 

Admiral Toursper. We have five overseas nonclassified items in 
this proposal at Adak, Guam, Kodiak, on the British Isles, and in the 
Philippines. The index is on page 41. 


NAVAL Station, ADAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. Before taking up Kodiak let us consider the other 
items of the request here. Will vou give us a statement about the 
proposed program at Adak, Alaska, for which you are requesting 
$2,495,000? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. The communication facilities at the 
Naval Station, Adak, Alaska are required to provide fleet support, 
including fleet and general broadcasts, relay and ship-to-shore com- 
munications; direction finder service in support of the ASW program; 
and Naval requirements not available in a similar degree at any other 
location. 

Plans and specifications for construction of elements of the project 
are scheduled for completion in May 1951. Funds previously ap- 
propriated are exhausted and the additional appropriation requested 
is required to insure construction progress without interruption to 
provide a complete facility by mid-1952. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVAL CoMMUNICATION STATION, GuAM, MARIANAS ISLANDS 


Mr. Manon. The next item is ‘‘Naval Communication Station, 
Guam, Marianas Islands, permanent communication facilities,” for 
which you are requesting $4,647,200. Give us a statement with 
respect to your requirements at Guam. 

Admiral THurser. The Naval Communication Station, Guam, is 
a vitally important strategic communication facility which supports 
all naval forces in the Western Pacific and far eastern theaters and 
serves as the major relay point in the Western Pacific. It must be 
maintained in a high degree of operational readiness for national 
defense. Accordingly, the completion of this project is a matter of 
urgency. 

This project provides for construction of permanent communication 
facilities on Guam. The construction proposed consists of a com- 
plete remotely located radio transmitter station, radio receiver sta- 
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tion, and communication center. Total estimated cost of project 
$26,775,200. Initial authorization by Public Law 653, Eightieth 
Congress, and Publie Law 564, Eighty-first Congress was in the amount 
of $14,620,000. An additional authorization of $12,155,200 and an 
incremental appropriation as indicated are required. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Would you say the main things that you propose to 
do there are shown on page OS4-2-1? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir; and on page OS4-—2-2. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary for the Navy to have this 
set-up on Guam? Does not the Air Force have communications 
there also, or is this a unified activity? 

Captain Caswe.i. Captain Caswell, sir, Assistant Director of 
Naval Communications, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Air Force has nothing on Guam, it is all Navy. That is our 
principal station for the support of the fleet in the western Pacific. 

Mr. Manon. This is one increment, and there will be others. 
[ do not mean that this is the first increment, but this is an increment. 

Admiral Tourser. Yes, sir; this is an increment, and there will be 
an additional one. 


NavaL CoMMUNICATION Stration, Koprak, ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. Now, your largest requirement, I believe, is at 
Kodiak, Alaska, where you are asking for $7,000,000. Will you give 
us a statement about that? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

The Naval Communication Station, Kodiak, is required to provide 


support for local headquarters Navy command and administrative 
communications to mobile forces in the North Pacific, as well as 
relay and point-to-point communications to adjacent theaters and 
the zone of the interior, which are essential for national defense. 

The project proposes additional authorization and incremental 
appropriation necessary to continue the construction of permanent 
communication facilities at Kodiak, Alaska, and to provide fleet 
broadcast facilities at Adak. The construction proposed will provide 
a complete remotely located radio transmitter station, radio direction 
finder, radio receiver station and communication center. The trans- 
mitter station will include necessary low- and high-frequency facilities 
to provide an area broadcast, the primary means of communications 
to mobile forces operating in the North Pacific area. It includes 
accessory construction and funds for purchase and installation of 
technical equipment necessary for each component as indicated in the 
basis of estimate. Total estimated cost of project is $21,984,350. 
Initial authorization in Public Law 653, Eightieth Congress was 
$2,225,000. An additional authorization of $14,537,900 and incre- 
mental appropriation as indicated are required. 

This is the beginning of a consolidated communication facility at 
Kodiak, Alaska, to support the local headquarters of the Navy com- 
mand and administrative communications to mobile forees in the 
North Pacific. 

Mr. Manon. All right; there is a breakdown shown on pages 
OS4-3-2, OS54-3-3, and OS4—3-4? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is correct, sir. 


89249—51—pt. 1——-75 
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Mr. Manon. Has that breakdown been thoroughly sereened by th, 
proper people? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir, and some elements which we originall 
felt we required this year have been deferred to 1953. 


PROGRESS ON PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. How far along are you on this project? 

Captain Caswe... It is just starting, sir. 

Admiral Jeuuny. The electronics tests are pretty well completed 
and we have the plans and specifications pretty well along. We expec! 
to ask for bids about the first of January. We have had funds for th: 
architect-engineering work, and some purchase of collateral. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SCREENING OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Ontherecord. You know, communications are recog- 
nized by everyone as being highly essential, absolutely indispensable 
Of course, the whole question of communications is highly technica! 
and the average person is unable to understand all of the ramifications 
of communications. Now, the people who are occupied in a certain 
field tend to accentuate the importance of that field and they more or 
less go overboard unless they are held in proper restraint. Every- 
body thinks his job, or his facility, or his line of work, is more impor- 
tant than anybody else’s to a certain extent. 

In view of the fact that Members of Congress are not technica! 
experts, and the average naval officer is not a technical expert, how 
can we be sure that these people who have such fanatical zeal about 
communications are not going too far with all of this business? 

Admiral Tuurser. That is measured by the military requirements 
as established by the Chief of Naval Operations for the operating 
forces and the administration of the Navy. The requirements have 
to be met, and when they are met they are carefully screened there- 
after for what you might call excess zeal. That screening, inci- 
dentally, is going on now in one particular phase of the communications 
technical program. 1 might say the surveys of this nature are 
continuous. 

Admiral Jetuey. I might say also that there is a check and balance 
there because the operating personnel are under the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and the technical operations are in the Bureau of Ships 
So there is a check that way. 


Navat Communication Factuiry, LONDONDERRY, NortH IRELAND 


Mr. Mauon. The next project involves the proposed expenditure of 
$550,000, additional facilities at the naval communication facility, 
Londonderry, North Ireland. Will you give us a statement about 
that? 

Admiral Tuurser. To provide command communications essential 
for national defense. 

This project contemplates provision of a remote radio receiver 
station for the naval radio facility, Londonderry, North Ireland, for 
command communications in the eastern Atlantic Ocean area. The 
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project proposes erection of a permanent operating building, antennas, 
electrical and mechanical services and utilities for reliable operation of 
important command communication channels. — nad 

That has to do with building radio facilities in the British Isles for 
which we have a continuing agreement with the British Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NavaLt CoMMUNICATION STaTIOoN, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. Manon. The next item is “Naval Communication Station, 
Philippine Islands,” consolidated communication facilities. Give us a 
statement with respect to this proposed expenditure in the Philippine 
Islands of $2,694,500. 

Admiral Tuurser. Existing facilities for fleet support communica- 
tions in the Philippines and the Far East areas are seriously inade- 
quate. In consonance with Department of Defense established direc- 
tives, existing facilities will be maintained during the next 2 or 3 years 
until the ultimate facilities requested in this project are developed to 
an operable condition. 

Interim radio transmitting facilities are now provided on leased 
privately owned property at Bagobantay, Quezon City, Manila. 
These facilities consist of equipment which was installed during World 
War II in buildings which were not intended or designed for use as a 
radio station. A new transmitter station is required to meet existing 
and future operational requirements. ; 

The existing radio receiving station is located within the industrial 
area of the Naval Station, Sangley Point. The electrical noise level 
is high and the station is not capable of being expanded to meet 
existing requirements. A remote site for the radio receiving station 
is necessary. 

Public Laws 910 and 911, Eighty-first Congress, authorized and 
appropriated $400,000 for the installation of a new high frequency 
direction finder in the Philippines area. These laws also authorized 
and appropriated $500,000 for the general service communication 
facilities based on the premise that these funds would be used to 
augment and improve the existing receiver and.transmitter stations. 
In the meantime a new requirement for communications has developed. 

The Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, and the Chief of Naval 
Operations have determined that a consolidated communication 
facility consisting of the general service and supplementary communi- 
cations components (including HFDF) should be established. Based 
on the preliminary report of a CINCPACFLT survey conducted in 
March 1951, the tentative estimated cost of the project is approxi- 
mately $19,000,000, divided between the two major components. 

The detailed breakdown on that is on OS4-5-2. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will now proceed to the classified projects having 
to do with the communications program. 

Admiral Tuurser. I would like to have this off the record, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SERVICE SCHOOL FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. L. T. DuBOSE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. E. E. HERRMANN, USN, SUPERINTENDENT, POSTGRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 

CAPT. G. R. WILSON, USN, HEAD, FIELD ADMINISTRATION BRANCH, 
TRAINING DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. F. C. LUCAS, JR., USN, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

COMMANDER J. H. COTTON, USN, HEAD, ENLISTED TRAINING 
SECTION, TRAINING DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

COMMANDER W. M. BROWN, CEC, USN, HEAD, HOSPITAL AND PER- 
SONNEL FACILITIES DIVISION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OP- 

ERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 


CAPT. W. V. DEUTERMANN, USN, SECRETARY, SHORE STATION 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


CAPT. A. S. WADSWORTH, CEC, USN, SHORE STATION DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD 


REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 


Mr. Manon. All right, Admiral. 


Admiral TuursBer. | have about a 1-minute statement that I think 


will cover this program, and which will give you the background of our 
request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. All right; will you proceed with the service school 
program, Admiral? 

Admiral Tuurser. This portion of our program covers activities 
under the management control of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
except for the fleet training activities which were presented earlier 
under “Fleet facilities.” The total appropriation requested for 
fiscal vear 1952 is $26,827,700 which is 2.9 percent of the total appro- 
priation being requested by the Navy for public works. The work 
proposed is required to correct inadequacies at certain of our active 
installations for the training of officer and enlisted personnel of the 
expanded Navy. 

For officer training, it is proposed to accomplish part of the long- 
delayed need for improvement to academic buildings at the Naval 
Academy and to extend the very crowded mess hall. It also is pro- 
posed to initiate development of facilities at the postgraduate school at 
Monterey, Calif., to accommodate the engineering postgraduate part 
of the school now at Annapolis, and to install an electronic evaluator 
at the Naval War College at Newport, R. I. 

For enlisted training, it is proposed to augment service schools at the 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, and at the naval station, Key 
West. It also is pro; osed to accomplish needed improvements and 
augmentation of facilities at the naval training stations, San Diego, 
Calif., at Newport, R. I., and at the receiving station, Seattle, Wash. 

These expenditures are necessary to accommodate the increase in 
Navy personnel from the 1950 base of 367,501 to the 1952 base of 
805,000, or an increase of 213.8 percent. 
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No new training centers are required at this time. The demand 
for increased induction training so far has been met by reactivating 
World War II facilities which were held in reserve. 

This concludes our brief summary of the service-school facilities 
program. Vice Admiral DuBose, Chief of Naval Personnel, is present, 
and Rear Admiral Herrmann, Superintendent of the Postgraduate 
School at Annapolis, is present to furnish any additional information 
with regard to the development of facilities at the Postgraduate School 
at Monterey. 

Unirep Srates Navat AcADEMY 


There are 13 items in this list. They are all in the continental 
United States. The total appropriation iy rage is $26,827,700. 
The first detailed justification sheet is page C5-1, which shows two 
items at the Naval Academy for a total of $3,440,300. 











RENOVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


The present space is in buildings approximately 40 years old. While 
structurally sound, they are in need of repairs, modernization and 
rearrangement. 

The Special Advisory Commission appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy on 21 July 1948 reported the following deficiencies to exist: 






Present Required 
space space 


Deficiency 


Department 






Square feet Square feet Square feet 
Physical! training 46 re ites s : ead 102, 500 260, 075 157, 575 
Executive 5 es 900 5, 280 4, 290 
Hygiene 0 300 300 
Seamanship and navigation ‘ 22, 370 41,180 18, 810 
Ordnance and gunnery a 73, 562 107, 022 33, 460 
Aviation ; . Bibbnwidimata 3, OR6 4, 786 1, 700 
Marine engineering An PS Se ; 76, 309 87, 309 11, 000 
Electrical engineering 13, 833 85, 411 41, 578 
English, history, and government . 3, 862 9, 474 , 612 
Mathematics ae 5 6, 302 9,414 3, 112 
Foreign languages ete : 2, 214 5, 324 3,110 
‘ ) 7 76 97 FO 
Classrooms used by all departments. ----.---- 2 “ | 141 ‘aaa 184 atin 43 Sala 






The Report of the Board of Visitors to the United States Naval 
Academy dated 20 April 1950 stated: 

Regardless of the needs for future expansion, the Naval Academy faces a critical 
situation in maintenance now. Most of the buildings at the Academy are 40 to 
50 vears old, and with few exceptions current funds have been inadequate for 
essential modernization or replacement of vital utilities and equipment. The 
Board unanimously recommends to the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Congress that an appropriation of $3,000,000 be made immedi- 
ately available for the modernization of the existing academic buildings. This 
is a minimum program which is necessary even if the enrollment of the Naval 
Academy were substantially reduced. 

This project provides for the improvement of inadequate and obso- 
lete facilities now used for the instruction of midshipmen. 

The renovation will include modernization and rehabilitation of the 
academic group (Maury, Mahan, and Sampson Halls), the marine- 
engineering group (Isherwood, Griffin, and Melville Halls), leDon- 
ough, Luce, Dahlgren, and Ward Halls. 

Space in the buildings will be rearranged and increased to provide 
more efficient use of modern equipment. 
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EXTENSION OF MESS HALL AND GALLEY 
The present messing facilities for midshipmen have a designed 
capacity of 2,500, whereas the present brigade numbers approximately 
3,700. 

Much of the galley equipment is worn out and obsolete, adding to 
the difficulty of efficiently serving the increased number. 

This project provides for expansion and modernization of the exist- 
ing Naval Academy mess hall and galley in order to accommodate the 
current and prospective number of Midshipmen and thus relieve the 
grossly overcrowded conditions now existing. 

Expansion of the mess hall will be accomplished by extending it 
eastward into an existing terrace. Worn out galley equipment will 


be replaced by modern equipment and the galley and mess _ hall 
rearranged to provide efficient functioning and most economical use 
of space. 


Mr. Scrivner. You could eliminate this item by cutting down the 


number of cadets you take into the Academy and make more use of 


the ROTC. 


CONDITIONS IN 





OLD BUILDINGS 





Admiral Je.ury. 
year-old building. 

Mr. Scrivner. We started on a renovation program down at 
Annapolis a lot before the war. 

Admiral Jettey. That was the renovation of the dormitory facili- 
ties only. These are academic facilities—classrooms and laboratories. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was in some of them not too long ago. I thought 
they looked pretty shipshape. 

Admiral DuBosr. The Board of Visitors in the past several years 
has strongly recommended that these two items be taken care of. I 
must say that the Members of Congress on the Board of Visitors 
reserved their endorsement, in order that it might be gone into by 
the committees. We had also, as usual, distinguished educators, and 
they unanimously recommended that these items be done. 

The mess hall is very crowded. The other buildings are old. 
Wiring and structural defects are common in those buildings. 


Admiral Jettey. And in the laboratories and other fac ilities as 
well. 


In the first item there is the renovation of a 50- 


Mr. Scrivner. If they are so bad, maybe it is just a good time to 
close down the Academy and get our men through the ROTC. When 
the Academy started, we never had that source of officer material. 

Admiral DuBosr. I think the amalgamation of the two sources is 
very fine, but I think if you were to do away with the Naval Academy 
it would be a very great error. I think it is fine that we have the 
ROTC to exchange views with Naval Academy graduates, and by 
getting the two different viewpoints in there it results in material 
advantage. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the best programs you have is the ROC 
program in the Marine Corps for obtaining officer material. 

Admiral DuBosr. We have an ROC program of our own. 
¥ Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us expand that. 
® Admiral DuBosr. That would only be an emergency program. 


Your ROC program does not do any more than give 2 weeks’ training 
in the summer. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is more than 2 weeks. Maybe the Navy’s is only 
2? weeks, but the Marines’ is more than 2 weeks. 

Admiral DuBoss. Theirs is 90 days. That is for Reserves in col- 
lege. They get no support. They do get a Reserve commission when 
they complete it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a very, very effective program and a good 
source of officer material. 

Admiral DuBossr. In the Navy, there is an ROC program; there 
is a Reserve officer training program, and an officer can i !>te pr - 
cram. The program I described is what we call an ROC progr vm. 

Mr. Scrivner. | visited Annapolis. I have not been a member of 
the Board of Visitors, although | might volunteer my services some 
day, but 1 am a member of the Board of Visitors of West Point, and 
we found much the same thing there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral DuBosr. We are not by any means going entirely on the 
recommendations of the Board of Visitors. I will leave it to Admiral 
Jelley, whose engineers have inspected these buildings many times, 
and he can give you more of the details. 

Admiral Jetuey. Not only our engineers, but we have hired the 
best available engineers to studv the problem and make recom- 
mendations to us, which is the basis for this project. We had one 
of the outstanding firms in Baltimore go down there and survey 
the academic group. 


BUILDINGS OF POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 


Mr. Scrivner. You took over what had been the postgraduate 


school. Did not you get any available buildings there? 

Admiral DuBose. That is part of this project. 

‘Admiral Jetitey. That has not yet been taken over, but part of 
this program of renovation and improvement of academic buildings 
is to move some of the service facilities now near our academic group 
to the postgraduate school buildings when they are vacated. Then 
we will convert those ex-service facilities into classrooms and proceed 
to shuffle the space in the academic buildings while renovating and 
modernizing the present laboratories. We really cannot start that 
program until we gain the extra space in that postgraduate school. 


REMOVAL OF POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I thought you were moving out now, 

Admiral Jetury. I believe it is scheduled to start in the fall. 

Admiral DuBosr. They are scheduled to go in November, pro- 
vided that the items in this bill become law. But they cannot go 
until then. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have not they had money for moving their post- 
graduate school out to the west coast in the other appropriation? 

Admiral DuBosr. We will have to do more at Monterey. Admiral 
Herrmann, the superintendent of the postgraduate school, will tell 
you in great detail what the situation is, or in any amount of detail 
you wish. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the picture they gave us first when 
they proposed to move did not give the whole story of what it was 
going to cost? 

Admiral DuBose. I think it did. If 1 am not mistaken, the 
Navy has for a long time been trying to get this sum in order that the 
move could be made. As vet it has not been provided. 

Admiral Jettey. That program is in two phases. When Congress 
appropriated the money to purchase the old Del Monte Hotel and to 
make the interim facilities available, the old General Line School at 
Newport, R. I., was moved to Monterey, and has been operating 
there for the past few years. This is the second phase, which involves 
moving the technical courses, at the Postgraduate School at Annapolis 
to Monterey, and it requires new construction for laboratory facilities 
at Monterey. Monterey has been in operation for several years as 
a general line school but not covering this group of postgraduate 
courses. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement in regard to your proposed ex- 
penditure at Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. Davis. Before we leave Annapolis, let me ask do these requests 
that you have made here for an expanded mess hall and other things 
fully take into consideration the proposed transfer of the Postgraduate 
Engineer School? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. They are no part of the transfer of the 
Postgraduate Engineer School. They are part of the Naval Academy 
proper. 

Mr. Davis. Do not you have to house them and mess them? 


Admiral DuBose. No. They are officers, and they are out on 
their own. 


Mr. Davis. I see. 


Navat Reserve TRAINING CENTER, BURLINGTON, Vv. 
’ 


Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown is on page C5—3-1. 

The land is currently leased until June 30, 1970. The Navy has 
constructed a type B Quonset hut traming center on the property at 
a cost of $189,560 and mooring facilities at a cost of $27,480, and the 
Marine Corps is constructing an additional building at an estimated 
cost of $88,000. In order to protect these investments it is 17 the best 
interests of the Government to purchase this property. 

Training facilities are available for units of the Organized Naval 
Reserve, volunteer units of the Naval Reserve, and components of the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

This location is accessible to a large number of reservists and will 
provide a well situated processing center for mobilization in case of 
national emergency. 

This project provides for the acquisition of land as the site of the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Burlington, Vt. 

The site includes approximately 1.62 acres, fronting on Lake 
Champlain. 

The city of Burlington has indicated a willingness to convey the 
property to the Government at a fair consideration. 
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NavaL Reserve TRAINING CENTER, Ertr, Pa. 






Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with respect to your require- 
ments for the “Naval Reserve training center, at Erie, Pa.” 

Admiral TuurBer. The detailed breakdown is on page C5—4-1. 

This land and building are now leased from the city at an annual 
cost of $1,800, renewable until June 30, 1970. The rental cost over 
a 20-year period exceeds the purchase price. 

The Department has expended considerable sums of money on re- 
pairs to this building, which is subject to a mortgage and, therefore, 
subject to possible foreclosure. 

This NRTC provides training for complement of 20 officers and 
428 enlisted personnel of the Organized Reserve. In addition, 
these facilities are available for use by an electronic warfare unit and 
; a CB company, both volunteer components of the Naval Reserve. 
The location is accessible to as large a number of reservists as pos- 
sible. Consequently, it will provide a well situated processing center 

for mobilization in case of national emergency. 
In view of the above, the acquisition of the property in fee simple is 
| considered to be in the best interests of the Government. 
4 This project provides for the acquisition of approximately 0.5 
; acres of land and a one-story concrete building now used for the 
Naval Reserve training center, Erie, Pa. 





















NavAL Reserve TRAINING Center, Fatt River, Mass. 





4 Mr. Manon. Give us a statement on the “Naval Reserve Training 
g Center, Fall River, Mass.” 

Admiral Tuurser. That is contained on page C5—5-1. 

The land is currently under lease at an annual rental of $750, 
renewable until 1968. Six years rental costs would equal the purchase 








‘ price. 

q The Navy has constructed on the site a type B, Quonset hut at a 
cost of $195,775. It is in the best interests of the Government to 
2 protect this investment. 





The site is desirable for berthing facilities for training vessels in 
addition to the training center buildings. 

This center provides training facilities for 10 officers and 214 enlisted 
personnel of the Organized Reserve and Volunteer components of the 
E Naval Reserve. 

y The site is readily accessible to a large number of reservists and will 
a provide a well situated processing center for mobilization in case of 
e national emergency. 

This project provides for the acquisition of land for the site of the 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Fall River, Mass. 

Pe The site includes approximately 3.25 acres of land fronting on the 
‘ Taunton River, improved with a granite abutment wharf. 

The owner has indicated his willingness to convey the property to 
- the Government, subject to a reversionary right at a fair consideration, 
should the property cease to be used for naval purposes. 
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NavaL TRAINING CENTER, GREAT Lakgs, ILL. 


Mr. Manon. We come now to the “Naval Training Center, Grea‘ 
Lakes, Ill.’”’ You propose there an expenditure of $5,500,000. Is this 
part of a program now under way and is this to be only one increment 
in the larger program, or is this one program in itself? 

Admiral DuBose. That is a program in itself as far as we can se 
the needs at the moment. The whole-purpose is to train the increase 
number of men we are taking in the expanded Navy. We must have 
replacements as soon as we can for all Reserve petty officers and the 
men we have called in, and these schools are for the purpose of training 
petty officers principally, such as gunner’s mates, fire-control techni- 
cians, optical technicians, and so forth. 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed breakdown ison pages C5—6-3 and 
on C5-7-1, which is with respect to the Nava! Accounts Disbursing 
Office. 

The current world situation has made essential an expanded train- 
ing program. The existing training facilities, bare!y adequate for 
peacetime requirements, are totally inadequate to meet immediate 
critical training requirements. 

At present there is no Gunners Mates School, class A, and the class 
B school is conducted at the Naval Receiving Station, Anacostia, 
D.C. The Department of the Navy is committed to return the land 
on which the receiving station is located to the Department of 
the Interior. 

Present facilities for Fire Control Technician School, class A, ac- 
commodate approximately 25 percent of the required load. Neither 
of the two schools, one at Naval Training Center, San Diego, the 
other at the receiving station, Anacostia, D. C., will permit expan- 
sion and the latter must be relocated in accordance with the agree- 
ment with the Department of Interior. 

The class B and class C schools for fire control technicians must also 
be relocated from the Department of the Interior land and are inade- 
quate for planned training loads. 

The optical men and instrument men schools are presently located 
at the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C. The training ca- 
pacity of these schools will accommodate less than 50 percent of 
current training requirements and there is no room for expansion. 

Concentration of these schools at the Naval Training Center, 
Great Lakes, will provide for economical administration of these 
training programs, will provide for expansions required in the im- 
mediate future, and will provide greater flexibility for expansion in 
the event of further emergency. 

This project provides for the construction of buildings at the Nava! 
Training Center, Great Lakes, for the following service schools: 

Gunner’s mates, classes A and B 

Fire-control technicians, class A 

Fire-control technicians, class B and C 

Optical men, classes A and B, and instrument men, classes 
A and B. 

It is planned to construct a permanent building for both class A 
and class B gunner’s mate school. The structure shall be designed 
to support the extremely heavy weight of the ordnance equipment 
required for instruction of gunner’s mates’ ratings. Practical gun 
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decks will be provided with ceiling heights of 30 feet and equipped 
with suitable cranes and hoists. The school will be planned to accom- 
modate 500 class A trainees and 110 class B trainees, with a total 
usable floor space of 62,000 square feet. 

It is planned to construct a permanent structure for housing the 
fire-control technicians, class A, school. This structure will be 
specially designed to support extremely heavy deck loads, provide 
special electrical power requirements, platforms and walkways on 
roofs to support antennas and operational equipment. The structure 
will be adequate for a planned load of 100 trainees, and will have a 
total usable floor area of 115,000 square feet. 

The structure for the fire-control technicians school, classes B 
and C, will be designed with special consideration, given to deck 
loading, electrical power requirements, and roof-mounted platforms 
and walkways to support antenna and operationally installed equip- 
ment. Space estimate to accommodate 250 students with a total 
usable floor space of 35,000 square feet. 

Construction of training facilities to accommodate the naval schools, 
optical men, class A and B, and instrument men, classes A and B, are 
planned to include special design considerations, such as a range- 
tinder tower with a minimum unobstructed range of 10,000 yards, 
acid-resisting sinks and drains, and air-conditioned spaces. for watch 
repair and optics filming. The space requirements are for a student 
load of 130 with a total usable floor space of 32,000 square feet. 


NAVAL ACCOUNTS DISBURSING OFFICE 


g, which housed the Navy regional accounts office, was 
largely destroved by fire on October 5, 1950. No other adequate 
facilities are available for this office. 

This office is temporarily housed in a drill hall which is entirely 
inadequate and greatly curtails the athletic and recreation program of 
the training center. 

The accounts disbursing office handles the pay accounts of all mili- 
tary personnel in the area and many of the smaller activities in outly- 
ing districts. Continuation of this work is essential in the carrying out 
of the training center’s mission. 

The Facilities Review Board on November 8, 1950, approved the 
financing of this project from funds appropriated by Public Law 843, 
Kighty-iirst Congress, and directed that the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel submit this project for inclusion in the next deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

This project provides for the reconstruction of the fire-damaged 
building, No. 122, which housed the Navy Accounts Disbursing Oflice, 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes. 

Existing foundations, outside utility connections, transformer vault, 
and heater room, including equipment, will be reused insofar as 
practicable. 

The building will be approximately 60 by 252 feet and two stories 
high. Construction wil! be of reinforced concrete, with brick exterior 
walls to conform in style to existing architecture in the area. 

No land acquisition is necessary for this project. 


This building 
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ACCELERATION 





OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Since Korea, has your program greatly accelerated 
here? 

Admiral DuBose. It has been greatly accelerated there, and we 
are now pushed for space at Great Lakes. There are a number of 
old buildings available there, but they cannot take the heavy equip- 
ment that has to go into these new buildings. Equipment such as 
guns and fire-control equipment for the training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you train men in those activities during World 
War II? 

Admiral DuBosr. We did. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where? 

Admiral DuBose. They were trained at Great Lakes, some right 
here in Washington at some of the schools, some throughout the United 
States at schools we were running. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not continue that program? 

Admiral DuBosr. We are continuing that program wherever we 
can. Many of our facilities have gone. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary at this stage of the game? The 
Great Lakes was one of the biggest training centers in World War I; 
was it not? 

Admiral DuBose. It was. 


WORLD WAR II TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. How many men did they have there at the peak? 
What was the top figure at the Great Lakes during the war? 

Admiral DuBosr. Ninety thousand. 

Mr. Scrivner. And now you anticipate 20,000. What happened 
to all of the facilities for the other 60,000? 

Admiral DuBose. It was practically a recruit. training station 
during the war and did not have the facilities for these training 
schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you have this training? 

Admiral DuBose. I will ask Captain Wilson to answer that. 

Captain Witson. Capt. George R. Wilson, head of the Field 
Administration Branch, Training Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

These training schools for the most part were scattered throughout 
the country in various colleges and in certain places such as Mission 
Beach, Calif., which is no longer available to us. At the Great Lakes, 
the Green Bay area which was part of the Recruit Training Command 
at that time, has now been taken over by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and we do not have those facilities available to us. 

Mr. Scrivner. They could be recaptured; could they not? 

Admira] DuBossr. Not the college facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about Green Bay? 

Admiral Jettey. That is in the same status as the Long Beach 
Naval Hospital. We cannot recapture that. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What about the rest of them? 
they trained? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not know of other places. 


Where else were 
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BASIS FOR PRESENT REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is tt necessary at this time, as I have said so 
often, when we are scraping the bottom of the tax barrel and are going 
to run anywhere from $6 billion to $10 billion in the red, that we 
justify the expenditure of this amount of money to put these schools 
in order when it was not necessary during World War I]? 

Admiral DuBose. I think the answer to that is, as Captain Wilson 
told you, we went out to the colleges and schools, and if we have a 
mobilization program again, we would go to the colleges and schools 
and shops and train our people there. But we simply do not have the 
facilities now for the expanded program, and we cannot carry on the 
Navy we must carry on unless we can train these men as petty 
officers. The requested facilities are for that purpose. It takes us 
twice as long to train abroad ship as it does to train them in a school 
where there entire time is devoted to schooling. We must have petty 
officers, and there is no other way I know of to get them in a short 
period of time. 


FLEET Sonar Scuoou, Key West, Fia. 


Mr. Mauon. Give us a statement in regard to your Fleet Sonar 
School construction program at Key West, Fla. 

Admiral Tourser. Protection from damage caused by fire or hurri- 
canes is necessary to safeguard the $6,000,000 invested in equipment 
and to insure the continued operation of this vital school, which is the 
only school providing ASW training for the Atlantic Fleet. Present 
structures are temporary wooden structures of the barracks type and 


do not afford this protection. The loss of this equipment would stop 
the operation of the school for approximately 2 years. Much of the 
training equipment is practically irreplaceable since the models are 
out of production. 

Present structures are inadequate to accommodate planned student 
load. 

Present structures have been temporarily reinforced to accommo- 
date the equipment now in use and are not structurally able to stand 
the weight of new equipment being developed. 

The building will be two story, U-shaped or E-shaped, with approxi- 
mately 100,000 square feet gross floor area. 

Construction will be of a type suitable to accommodate the weight 
of electronics equipment to be installed, reinforced concrete, and 
masonry. 

The building will have adequate fireproofing, fire protection, fire- 
alarm systems, mechanical ventilation, fire exits, and an industrial 
elevator. 

No land acquisition is necessary for this project. 

Mr. Manon. In a word, what are you doing there? 

Admiral TuursBer. A permanent building to replace the temporary 
wooden structures. 
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DISPOSITION OF TEMPORARY STRUCTURES 


Mr. Manon. What are you going to do with the temporary wooden 
structures? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not know at this time what we are going to 
do with the temporary wooden structures, but we will probably use 
them as barracks. What I am afraid of now is that we have a lot o! 
valuable equipment in these very flimsy buildings, and a hurricane or 
fire could come along and cause a tremendous loss not only financial! \ 
but in training for antisubmarine warfare. There is no more in - 
portant training. 


NECESSITY FOR PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION AT THIS TIME 


Mr. Manon. We all agree on that, but you are not just taking 
advantage of our concern over national defense to get a building 
which you can get along without? 

Admiral DuBose. We have been worrying over a building there 
for a long time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. But you have not asked Congress for the money. 

Admiral DuBosr. It has not been in the budget that has come to 
Congress, but I think the Bureau has put it in their budget more than 
once. 

Mr. Manon. But you do consider this as an ideal project? 

Admiral DuBose. I consider it as an essential project, and if we 
lose the present building and our equipment antisubmarine warfare 
training, will be put back many months, 


PosTGRADUATE ScHoo.t, Monterey, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. The next request is for the Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, Calif. Give us a statement about the details of this 
program. 

Admiral Taurrer. The Naval Postgraduate School was originally 
established in 1909 in one of the buildings of the Naval Academy. In 
1919 it was moved to the old Marine Barracks on the Naval Academy 
grounds where it has remained to this date. During the years the 
increase in the number of student officers and the technological ad- 
vances requiring additional equipment have made the existing facili- 
ties grossly overcrowded and inadequately equipped. ‘They are in no 
way comparable to the minimum facilities of any civilian institution 
attempting equivalent instruction. In the present location at Annapo- 
lis, there is no room for expansion, and, in fact, the space now occu- 
pied by the postgraduate school could well be used to assist in relieving 
congestion at the Naval Academy. 

The Navy Department proposed to the Eightieth Congress the con- 
struction of permanent facilities at Monterey for the Postgraduate 
School at a cost of $28,750,000. However, the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Armed Services which heard this proposed legis- 
lation (H. R. 1341, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) recommended only the 
acquisition of the property at that time. Public Law 302 was subse- 
quently passed in accordance with this recommendation. The hear- 
ings of this subcommittee show that this action was based on the then 
favorable outlook for improved international relations, the possibility 
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of disarmament, and the opinion that the question of the construction 
program should therefore be deferred to a subsequent Congress. 
Events since that date have demonstrated and increased the need for 
these facilities. 

Public Law 302, Eightieth Congress authorized the purchase of the 
former Del Monte Hotel property and adjacent lands for the establish- 
ment of a naval postgraduate school. Public Law 303, Eightieth 
Congress authorized and directed the Secretary of the Navy to estab- 
lish the United States Naval Postgraduate School for the advanced 
instruction and training of commissioned officers of the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps and the Reserve components thereof in the practical 
and theoretical duties of commissioned officers. 

The long-range plan for development of facilities for the Postgrad- 
uate School includes the following: 

Alterations to the existing hotel to provide bachelor officers 
quarters (300). 

Building for General Line School, Administrative and operational 
Commands. 

Engineering School and Laboratories. 

Steam Engineering Laboratory. 

Aeronautics buildings, including aerodynamic laboratory, air- 
craft propulsion laboratory, and engine test cells. 

Ordnance and gunnery laboratory. 

Expanded flight facilities to permit all aviator students to main- 
tain flight proficiency. 

Gymnasium. 

Auditorium. 

Dispensary. 

Fire house. 

Garage. 

Storehouse. 

Public works shop. 

Utilities, roads, walks, pier, site preparation, and landscaping. 

This project provides interim facilities, as listed below, to permit 
the immediate move of the PG School from its present inadequate 
location to Monterey. All structures and alterations provided for 
the interim facilities will be utilized as part of the ultimate installa- 
tion—$915,000. 

It is not contemplated that additional real estate will be required 
for this project. 

ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


Construction of the most urgently required part of this above plan, 
the first increment of Engineering School and Laboratories—$5,700,- 
000. 


PROGRAM OF POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to get a little more information about 
the Postgraduate School. I recall when the proposal was first made 
to move this Postgraduate School from Annapolis to Monterey or to 
some place on the west coast, and I have been looking over some of 
these figures here, and they are far over and above what I understood 
it was going to be. And I am quite sure if the rest of the committee and 
the Congress\had understood the cost was going to run as high as it 
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now appears it will, there would not have been any consent given to 
make that move. 

Admiral DuBoss. I am going to ask Admiral Herrmann to answer 
that. He has all of the details of the program. 

Admiral HerrMann. I am sure, Mr. Scrivner, the Postgraduate 
School program involved in the military publie works bill present], 
under consideration was part of the program initiated by the Nav, 
Department in 1944 and presented to Congress in 1946. — 

Mr. Scrivner. I remember when that was done. 

Admiral Herrmann. And approved by Congress in 1947 to the 
extent of an appropriation for the purchase of the Del Monte prop- 
erty, including the hotel and some outlying buildings, and for certain 
initial conversions of existing buildings to permit the early establish- 
ment there of a general line school with an enrollment of 500 officers. 
which is one component of the Navy Postgraduate School. That 
much of the program was accomplished in 1948. 

A further increment to provide for the accommodation there of the 
Engineering School now at Annapolis, where it has been since 1909. 
is now urgently required, and has always been a part of that program. 
The Engineering School continues to be housed in an ex-marine bar- 
racks assigned to us in 1919 when the school had an enrollment of 
52 officers in all of the school currictilla, and we at that time had about 
the size building we wanted for about 52 people. The school now has 
375 students in different curricula, which means not only a proportion- 
ate increase of the space but more laboratories, because much of the 
curricula is in different fields. 

The administrative space, the classroom space, the instructor space, 
and office space are all overcrowded and are so inadequate and con- 
gested that in order to obtain the maximum utilization of the existing 
space, much of the equipment has to remain in storage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are vou talking about Annapolis or Monterey? 

Admiral HerrMann. I am talking about the schools that exist and 
which are unable to accommodate the equipment we now have. 

Mr. Scrivner. | am talking about Monterey. 

Admiral Herrmann. The school at Annapolis has to be moved to 
Monterey. 


ULTIMATE COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. | understand that. What is this finally going to 
cost us? 

Admiral DuBose. May I say it was in the Eightieth Congress that 
the Navy went before the Armed Services Committee for this proj- 
ect, and at that time it was decided by the committee to buy the 
land only. 

Admiral Jetuey. The Navy recommended the whole project of 
$28,750,000, but the Armed Services Committee approved only the 
purchase of the land and hotel. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I do not think we were ever given to understand 
it was going to run anything like it is now running. If we. were, | 
doubt that the recommendation would have been made. I think 
they probably would have said the best thing to do is just to use 
Annapolis as a graduate school all the way through. The cost is 
running much more, and the program is much more costly than we 
anticipated it would be. 
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Admiral HerrMANN. We had an eminent committee -froin the 
American Council on Education make a survey in 1947, and they 
told us at that time, that without waiting for the new building at 
Monterey, we ought to get a 40-percent increase in space. There 
has not been any group that has visited this school that has not been 
shocked, and that includes the Chamber of Commerce of Annapolis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, ves. I have read some of those reports. But 
I am quite sure, as I sit ‘here now, if it had been thoroughly understood 
that the cost of this was going eventually to run into this amount, we 
would have found it would probably have been much better for ever v- 
body concerned just to send those men to the postgraduate schools 
in the various universities and colleges throughout the country; that 
it would have been cheaper, quicker, and better. 

Admiral HerrMAnn. We cannot find the universities that can give 
us what we need, for example, in electronics. We do take advantage 
of the civilian universities which can do a better job that we can and 
cheaper. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean none of our institutions such as MIT and 
others are qualified to teach this stuff as well as the Navy? 

Admiral Herrmann. They cannot. We give a full 3-year cur- 
riculum, and we have a very careful and continuous quality control on 
what we do send out. But our effort in these fields is getting more and 
more specialized. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do vou do with those officers after vou give 
them all of that 3-year quality-control education? 

Admiral Herrmann. They are utilized in the Bureaus of Ordnance, 
Ships, and other bureaus and offices in capacities that range from ad- 
visory capacities on our various research activities, in the research 


laboratories, and in the various programs connected with the develop- 
ment and utilization of electronics. 


USE OF ANNAPOLIS AS GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Mr. Davis. Is the Navy now giving active consideration to the sug- 
gestion we have heard quite frequently recently of using Annapolis as 
a graduate school only? Are there any studies pending on that 
suggestion? 

Admiral Herrmann. No, sir. And that cannot take place. That 
would be more a ee course for people who have had a more or 
less conventional 4-vear curriculum at a civilian schoo! and then 
would get a wopping-off. That would not be the kind of postgraduate 
education we give. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that; but would not the facilities there 
be available so that the two could be run to augment the present 
facilities at Annapolis? 

Admiral HeRRMANN. As far as the laboratories are concerned, 
maybe vou could use the existing facilities, but you would have to 
spend many, many millions of dollars to convert them to graduate 
use. The graduate laboratory is not the same thing as the post- 
graduate laboratory. The amount of money being considered here 
for edueation is infinitesimal compared to the amount of money being 
put into research and development. And these are people; these are 
bodies; these are the brains that are supposed to control this program. 
We are trying to educate people who are capable of efficiently steering 
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the expenditure of hundreds of millions and even billions of dollars 
in research. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. But if we can do the same job with 
less money, it is our responsibility to see that the job is done that 
way; is it not? 

Admiral Herrmann. I would like to say the history of this goes 
back, to my knowledge, to 1924. It has been brought up period. 
ically. In 1944 we were in World War II, and it became so urgent 
that Congress was once again approached, and surveys were made 
both by Navy Department committees and congressional commit- 
tees. All considered other ways of doing this task, other places to 
put it, including the possibility of doing it at Annapolis or doing i/ 
on the east coast or the west coast, and it was after considerable 
study over a period of 2 years that this Monterey plan was adopted 
There are hundreds of pages in the records of the Armed Services 
Committee supporting it. 

In 1947 the Congress was not willing to say the world was going 
in such a way; so they did not know whether they wanted to take the 
long step. We feel now that world conditions are such that we had 
better do it. 

IMMEDIATE URGENCY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. What is your reaction to this? If this is a long-term 
plan that has been in many people’s minds for many years, why in 
the world must we pick the worst possible time so far as Government 
finances and availability of material are concerned to go ahead with 
these projects now? 

Admiral Herrmann. Because it has been so long set aside that we 
have gotten to this point—it is like anything; you can tolerate it for 


awhile, and then it gets to be intolerable. Our conditions now are 
intolerable; they are shocking. They are shocking to any educator 
who comes and sees the Postgraduate School. And I would like to 
invite the gentlemen of the committee to take me up on that. We 
have eminent professors at our school living under the eaves, and we 
are doing laboratory work in the basement. We have exhausted 
every possibility by making all possible inquiries and have even en- 
closed front porches and tried to build penthouses and so forth. The 
maximum we can get there is 90,000 feet, and the ultimate require- 
ment for space is about 280,000 feet. We cannot make the school’s 
extension within the grounds of the Naval Academy; it is absolutely 
out of the question. The Naval Academy has projects pending and 
needs all of the space and has exhausted the possibility of building 
elsewhere. Anywhere you build in Maryland is going to cost twice 
as much as in Monterey. And we already have a large iavestment in 
Monterey, and we have the equipment and components. It is under 
my management. I run it largely by mail and telephone with an 
occasional trip out there. The plan is to consolidate the elements of 
the school for efficient operation and, ia my opinion, economy. We 
stand a very good chance of losing a large part of our faculty. For 
the last several vears our faculty have been sitting on the fence. 
They do not know whether to build in Annapolis or whether to go 
away. And over the last 4 or 5 years, people have come to us with the 
understanding and under the condition that we were going out to more 
respectable quarters. And if the thing is set aside once again, I fear 
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we will lose 30 or 40 percent of our people, who will refuse to stay 
with a school that is so wastable. : 
Mr. Manon. You are requesting this $5,700,000 in order to get 
going on the project at Monterey? 
Admiral Herrmann. I think it is urgent; I think ‘t is vital. I 
think it is vital to the life of the school, and I think the school is vital 
to the life of the Navy. 


NAVAL TRAINING CENTER, Newport, R. I. 


Mr. Manon. The next project is ““Naval Training Center, Newport, 
R. L.,” where you are requesting $412,500. Give us a statement 
about the requirements there. 

Admiral Tuurser. Existing brig facilities at this activity are un- 
satisfactory, unsafe, and inadequate. The existing building is a con- 
verted enlisted men’s barracks, which is a temporary structure of 
wood-frame construction. It does not allow for adequate security 
measures and is definitely a fire hazard. 

The Navy Department’s Shore Establishment Survey Board, upon 
survey of the naval activities in the area between July 24, 1950, and 
August 16, 1950, found that the existing facilities present a serious 
life hazard in the event of fire or explosion and recommended that 
steps be taken to provide a fire-resistive building with standard per- 
sonnel safety feature throughout. 

This project provides for the construction of a fire-resistant brig 
at the Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. 


Navat War Couiece, Newport, R. I. 


Mr. Manon. At the Naval War College, Newport R. I., you are 
requesting $400,000 for electronic command evaluator. What is the 
situation there, Admiral; why do you require it? 

Admiral Tuurser. The existing facilities for presentation and solu- 
tion of tactical problems at the Naval War College are incapable of 
realistically simulating conditions generated by the complexities and 
high speeds of modern weapons. 

An electronic device which will permit such presentation has been 
developed. Alterations to an existing building (Sims Hall) as proposed 
in this project are required to house the device. 

The system will also provide a means of analyzing the effectiveness 
of new weapons, for developing the tactics for their employment and 
countermeasures against them, and for testing the feasibility and 
effectiveness of operation plans of fleet commanders prior to their 
employment at sea. 

The electronic command evaluator will provide a facility for pre- 
senting visually on a large screen the deployment and movement of 
forces engaged in the strategic and tactical stituations under study 
at. the Naval War College. The system provides for an electronic 
picturization of fleets, aircraft, high-speed submarines, target-seeking 
torpedoes, rockets, guided missiles, and shore-bombardment elements. 
The system displays the forces assigned to fleets as combatant groups 
and these forces are maneuvered by the student commanders by indi- 
vidual control. Utilization of modern electronic and communication 
equipment will permit simulating control and movement of forces at 
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clock time under battle conditions. The damage assessment, when 
such forces are engaged, is supplied by an automatic computer, and 
integral part of the electronic command evaluator which gives the 
maneuvering staff and assigned student commanders instantaneous 
values of damage received and inflicted. Warfare, in the foreseeab| 
future will involve the use of ultra-high-speed aircraft and missiles 
The system envisaged will track these types at ap increment of spee:| 
up to 3,000 miles per hour. In the design of this system, means are 
provided for the utmost flexibility in order that, when and if new 
weapons and techniques are developed, they also may be introduced in 
the electronic command evaluator and be employed in the course of 
instruction of future fleet and Air Force commanders. The latest 
electronic and photographic equipment will be used in order to pro- 
vide the utmost flexibility in adapting the installation to the lowest 
present-day technical developments as well as those which may oecur 
in the foreseeable future. 


Nava TRAINING Center, San Dieco, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. At San Diego, which is already chock full of training 
facilities and naval installations of one kind and another, you want to 
spend $6,057,100 for additional training facilities. I believe the details 
are shown on page C5-13 of our book of justifications. 

Admiral Tuursner. The detailed breakdown is on page C5-13-2. 

The present recruit training capacity of the center is 18,000 in three 
camps of 6,000 men each. There is, however, an acute shortage of 
classroom space. The present recruit curriculum and the increasing 
educational requirements for technical training make theoretical class- 
room instruction mandatory, At present it is necessary to use open- 
air space, and other improvisations for the major part of this instruc- 
tion, with unsatisfactory results. 

Conversion of existing barracks space to classrooms without pro- 
viding additional barracks would reduce the recruit training capacity 
of the center below acceptable limits. 

This project proposes the construction of additional facilities at 
the Naval Training Center, San Diego, to accommodate the present 
and prospective recruit training loads. 

It is proposed to construct an additional camp of 3,248 nominal 
capacity on available land at the traiming center, and to provide 
classrooms in two existing barracks in each of the three existing camps. 
The proposed camp would consist of barracks, mess hall, dispensary, 
regimental headquarters, drill field, access roads and utilities. 

Barracks will be of noncombustible construction, and identical in 
floor plan to the existing barracks at the training center. 

Mr. Manon. Is it necessary to do this work at this time? 

Admiral DuBosr. This is very urgent, because our recruit load 
is way over anything that has obtaimed in recent years. We simply 
do not have the classrooms. It used to be that the so-called boot 
training was in boats and infantry drills; now we have to take them 
into the classrooms and instruct them. We are using barracks, mess 
halls, and any other available space even though it is very unsatis- 
factory. We have urgent need of one more camps at the training 
station. 
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SECURITY FENCE 


Mr. Manon. [ am rather struck with item 10 on page 13 “Non- 
climable fence.’’ What kind of a fence is that? 

Admiral JetLey. That is a 6-foot woven wire fence topped by 
strands of barbed wire. 

Mr. Mauon. That is the typical fence we have around installations 
such as you propose to build? 

Admiral JeLLey. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL RECEIVING STATION, SEATTLE, WasuH. 


Mr. Manon. The next request is “Naval receiving station, Seattle, 
Wash.,”’ for the protection of the sea wall, where vou request $337,600. 
In other words, you are going to have a repair there or a new project? 

Admiral JeLLey. This is to replace a pile and timber bulkhead 
which has rotted out. 


PROTECTION OF SEA WALL 


Mr. Manon. Give us a full statement about it. 

Admiral Tuurser. The southwestern portion of the naval receiving 
station consists of approximately 12 feet of made fill on a tidal flat 
restrained by a pile and timber bulkhead. This bulkhead, constructed 
in 1944 of salvaged materials and driftwood is exposed to the prevailing 
winds and waves of Puget Sound. Recent rains and winter storms 
have added to the serious damage to the wall which is rapidly deter- 
iorating because of the exposure. In order to preserve the existing 
structure it is necessary to protect it at the earliest practicable oppor- 
tunity by placing stone riprap along the bulkhead. 

The proposed riprap protection will protect the investment of the 
Navy. Located on the fill restrained by this wall are baciclor officers’ 
quarters, a commissioned officers’ mess, dispensary, theater building, 
parking area, baseball diamond, concrete tennis courts, and a powder 
magazine. On adjacent land, indirectly protected by this wall are 
quarters occupied by the commandant. 

It is proposed to protect the existing bulkhead by stone riprap. 
The riprap will consist of a mass of derrick stone weighing from 2 to 5 
tons with a fill of two-man stones between the riprap and the wooden 
bulkhead. Quarry spalls and crushed rock will be used to complete 
the sealing of the face of the bulkhead to prevent loss of fill material 
due to wave suction. 


STEAM GENERATING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Also at this place you want additional steam generat- 
ing facilities at a cost of $191,400. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why is it necessary to have additional steam generat- 
ing facilities? 

Admiral Jetuey. We have one boiler that was built in 1900 and 
two that were built in 1925. We propose to replace them by two 
modern automatically controlled boilers that will give us a little more 
than the present capacity. It is necessary because of the high repair 
cost. 
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Admiral Tuurser. During days of extremely low temperature, it 
is not possible to heat all the working areas in the buildings of the 
receiving station to a temperature of 55° F., the minimum amount 
recommended. The present central heating plant consists of seven 
boilers totaling 2,215 boiler horse power, all oil-fired, using steam for 
oil atomization. Four of the boilers, consisting of two 400-horsepower 
units, and two 450-horsepower units, are complete with individual 60- 
foot steel stacks induced draft fans and automatic combustion controls. 

The three remaining boilers, which are the three to be replaced, are 
without a combustion control system or induced draft fans. Natural 
draft for these three boilers is provided by a brick chimney 81 feet in 
height which was built in 1925 and has outlived its useful life. One 
205-horsepower boiler was built in 1900 and two 155-horsepower 
boilers were built in 1925. Maintenance and repair work as well as 
mechanical failures cause an average of one boiler to be out of com- 
mission throughout the year. When one of the 400- or 450-horse- 
power boilers is shut down for repairs, the plant is greatly reduced 
below requirements except during the summer months. During the 
past winters the seven boilers have been required to produce steam 
at the rate of 100,000 pounds per hour for long periods of 31 percent 
over their rated capacity. 

The replacement of obsolete, manually operated boilers with 
modern, automatically controlled boilers will improve the operating 
efficiency of the entire heating plant. A more balanced heating plant 
installation will also result in permitting any one boiler to be removed 
from the line for servicing without seriously interfering with the 
maximum demand for steam. 

This project provides for increasing the steam generating facilities 
of the central heating plant of the receiving station, Seattle, Wash. 

Two 155-horsepower boilers and one 205-horsepower boiler will be 
replaced with two 540-horsepower water tube oil burning boilers, and 
increase in reted capacity of 525-horsepower. 

The boilers to be installed will be equipped with the necessary 
auxiliaries including induced draft fans, and automatic combustion 
control, and will be served by independent steel stacks. 


NAVAL AND Marine Corps Reserve TRAINING CENTER, SEATTLE, 
Wasua. 


Mr. Manon. The next project is ‘Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center, Seattle, Wash.’ Give us a statement about your 
request there for $220,000. 

Admiral Tuurser. The buildings for this training were constructed 
during World War II and are founded on piles of insufficient length. 
They are settling in an irregular and damaging manner. This project is 
necessary to prevent further settlement and damage. The buildings 
to be protected are a part of the Naval Reserve program and provide 
facilities at which inactive reservists may devote a portion of their 
free time to training in naval affairs while pursuing their civilian 
occupations. 

The land at the south end of Lake Union is filled. This fill is approxi- 
mately 85 feet in depth and overlies a layer of soft bottom material. 
There is no restraining bulkhead or riprap on the slopes of this land 
and, as a result, the area is subsiding. 
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The project provides for the construction of a sheet steel pile bulk- 
head at the northwest margin of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center, located at the south end of Lake Union, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The proposed bulkhead will be constructed to provide sufficient 
restraint to the lateral movement of the fill upon which the trainings 
center buildings are located. 


NavAL Reserve TRAINING CrenTER, WiLKES Barre, Pa. 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement of your requirements at Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., for the Naval Reserve training center, where you are 
requesting $22,000. 

Admiral Tuursper. A type “B”, Quonset hut training center has 
been constructed on the property by the Navy at a cost of $152,500. 
This investment should be protected. 

The annual rental is $1,200 plus taxes amounting to approximately 
$200 per annum. These costs over a 20-year period exceed the 
purchase price. 

The center provides training facilities for 30 officers and 692 en- 
listed personnel of the Organized Reserve and Volunteer components 
of the Naval Reserve. 

This location is accessible to a large group of reservists. It will 
provide a well situated processing center for mobilization in case of 
national emergency. 

This project provides for the acquisition of land at West Bennet 
Street and Mercer Avenue, Borough of Kingston, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
as a site for a Naval Reserve training center. 


Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, where do we go now? 


STATEMENT OF DEAN OF POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL, ANNAPOLIS 


Admiral Herrmann. Mr. Chairman, | have with me the academic 
dean of the postgraduate school, a civilian educator, who is in charge 
of our faculty. I wonder if any of the members of the committee are 
interested in sounding out his viewpoint on the things I have said. 
I think it is so vital that we do not want to overlook anything. 

Mr. Manon. Who is he? 

Admiral Herrmann. Dr. Roy S. Glasgow, dean, United States 
Naval Postgraduate School. 

Mr. Manon. Dean, how is your work progressing over at Annapolis 
in connection with your school? 

Dr. Giascow. It is pretty badly crowded, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you remember Abraham Lincoln secured addi- 
tional information under various and sundry circumstances to write 
his brilliant Gettysburg address and to do many other commendable 
things. Do you think your conditions of hardship are promoting or 
retarding? 

Dr. Giascow. Definitely retarding, because of the vast amount 
of technical work we have to handle—celectrical gear, experimental 
equipment, and so forth—and a good deal of it is incapable of operat- 
ing due to being adjacent to another facility. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have room to maneuver? 
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Dr. Guascow. No; and one piece of apparatus interferes with 
another. We run a test over here, and it interferes with some fellow 
next door. 

Mr. Manon. These people who are professors over there would be a 
little reluctant to move to California, I presume. 

Dr. Giascow. Not too many of them, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. But you would lose a lot of your people when you 
moved the school; would you not? 

Dr. Giascow. No. I doubt that. The most of them are looking 
for a chance to move. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. We will be glad to give the matter our 
attention. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 


ORDNANCE FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. M. F. SCHOEFFEL, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. IRVING T. DUKE, COMMANDER, NAVAL PROVING 
GROUND, DAHLGREN, VA. 

CAPT. E. C. ROOK, COMMANDING OFFICER, NAVAL ORDNANCE 
DEPOT, CRANE, IND. 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up the ordnance facilities. Admiral 
Thurber, will you give us an over-all statement about the proposed 
ordnance facilities construction. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Tourser. The objectives of the ordnance part of our 
program are to provide the facilities necessary to successfully prose. 
cute an integrated program of research, design, development, manu- 
facture, storage, maintenance, distribution, and issue of ordnance 
and ammunition for the fleet, and for certain requirements of the 
Army and Air Force. Appropriations in the amount of $119,203,200 
are requested for ordnance facilities which amount to 13.1 percent of 
the total appropriation requested for Navy public works. 

The chart (No. 20) illustrates the purposes for which this program 
isrequired. The largest portion of the appropriations being requested 
is required to construct ammunition storage facilities which are needed 
to preserve safely and economically the ammunition and ammunition 
components scheduled for delivery during fiscal year 1952 and the 
first two quarters of fiscal year 1953. These magazine and inert 
ammunition storehouse requirements are based on ammunition deliv- 
ery schedules under current procurement programs. 

The ordnance research and development projects are needed to 
more quickly translate the results of primary research into the produc- 
tion of usable modern ordnance items. Modern ordnance items, the 
production of which will be facilitated by this program, include base 
fuzes, rockets and guided missiles, aircraft fire-control systems, VT 
fuzes, torpedoes, and ram-jet engines. The development of specialized 
propellants also will be speeded up. Structures and other facilities for 
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our ordnance research and development, as programed here, are not 
available in industry, educational institutions, or in other govern- 
mental departments. 

Facilities for assembly, overhaul and reconditioning of ammunition 
and ordnance are required to support planned production schedules 
as far as possible on a one-shift basis and to support ammunition and 
ordnance overhaul and reconditioning. Noteworthy in this category 
are the facilities for assembly of substantial quantities of rockets at 
the Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, Ark., and the provision of 
of a new production facility for 3-inch gun ammunition at Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind. 

Before leaving ordnance facilities, I should like to illustrate the 
necessity for the ‘‘tower”’ of requirements for storage shown on this 
chart. 

Here (chart No. 21) we see ammunition storage requirements as 
related to ammunition delivery schedules. This chart is based on 
ammunition delivery schedules under current procurement programs. 
Any speed-up of production schedules will widen the gap between 
these two curves. 

This concludes the general summary. 

Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, is here with his assistants available to answer detailed 
questions with respect. to ordnance facilities. 


RELATION OF ANNUAL OPERATING AND PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Schoeffel, you have been before the com- 
mittee on the annual appropriation bill, $50 to $60 billion request, 


and you were before us on the supplemental requests for the last 
fiscal year, and you have asked for money to expedite production of 
materials and for additional facilities, and soon. I wonder how you 
coordinate that program with the proposed program of construction? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. As was pointed out on the charts, Mr. Chair- 
man, the major portion of this program— 

Mr. Manon. Of the pending program? 

Admiral Scnuorrret. Of the pending program, ves, is for storage 
facilities for the ammunition that will be produced under the other 
appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Did you not request and secure any money for pro- 
duction and storage in the other bills? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Not for storage; that was for production. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you not request funds at that time for 
storage? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Because it was decided that was properly a 
part of the public works appropriation. When | am speaking of stor- 
age I am referrmg to ammunition magazines and the associated build- 
ings for the storage of all kinds of ammunition at ammunition depots, 
for the storage of this material either in the final assembled form or 
looking toward assembly. 

The major part of our request, $87,983,500, is for the ammunition 
magazines and the appropriate other structures for the safe storage of 
the ammunition which will be delivered during this fiscal year and the 
first two quarters of the next fiscal year. Ammunition, which is al- 
ready contracted for. 
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The second major part of our request totaling $17,300,000 is for 
facilities required for the assembly of ammunition at our ammunition 
depots. 

The third part, as set forth on the chart, is $13,700,000, approxi- 
mately, for research, development, and test facilities, primarily test 
facilities for the testing of material coming out of production, but also 
to some extent for research and developmental facilities. 

Those are the highlights of the functional breakdown of our request. 


AMMUNITION STORAGE 


Mr. Manon. You have several projects, but actually if you had 
them all in one project you would have in effect $88 million for storage 
of ammunition? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That storage, generally speaking, is of a certain type 
of standard construction. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes; it is a very standardized type of con- 
struction. 

Mr. Manon. And if we should deny the funds which you are 
requesting here, the $88 million, what actually would be the result? 
Could you by some makeshift arrangement take care of the situation 
or not? 

Admiral ScHorFrret. Only at grave risk of deterioration of the 
materials concerned. 

At the present time our ammunition storage facilities are filled to 
about 95 percent of the total rated capacity and that leaves us almost 
no flexibility for working in and out of the magazines, handling mate- 
rial in and out, as is frequently required, so that if this request were 
to be denied we would be forced to do something of this sort: to take 
very considerable quantities of this material and pile it in the open 
air where it would deteriorate rapidly and would be an explosive 
hazard. 

Mr. Manon. You probably would quit manufacturing a lot of it 
if you had to store it in the open air where it would deteriorate too 
rapidly. 

[ realize that ammunition varies, the cost of production varies, but 
generally, what is the value of the ammunition stored in this $88 million 
worth of facilities requested? 

Admiral ScHoefrev. It would be in the general order of $700 mil- 
lion—TI think I am correct. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the construction involved would be 
somethining more than 10 percent of the value of the ammunition 
which you propose to store. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. When we take up these major projects we will have 
the detail in the record. 

For instance, you have a large ammunition storage facility out 1 
Nebraska. 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. Yes. 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is this research and development construction 
for? 

Admiral Scuorerret. That item is required very largely for the 
testing of the production capacity and also for thorough research 
and development of material that is urgently needed by the service. 

Mr. Manon. Where are your principal points of expenditure in 
this category of research and development? 

Admiral Scuorrret. At Inyokern and Dahlgren. 

Mr. Manon. That is Inyokern, Calif.? 

Admiral ScHorFret. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And Dehlgren in Virginia? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Yes; and Dam Neck, Va.; Daingerfield, Tex.; 
eer Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md.; and White Sands, 
N. Mex. 


ASSEMBLIES 


Mr. Manon. Principally where will you do this assembling, over- 
all, and the overhaul and reconditioning of the ordnance, where do 
you plan to build the principal facilities for that? 

Admiral Scnorrret. There are two stations: Crane, Ind., and 
Shumaker, Ark. 

Mr. Manon. What operation is now at Crane? 

Captain Rook. Captain E. C. Rook, commanding officer, Naval 
Ordnance Depot, Crane, Ind. 

We have facilities for storage of ammunition, for reconditioning and 
for storage of ordnance equipment, and certain loading of ammunition 
for storage. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of ammunition do you suppl there? 

Captain Rook. At the present time we are covering ail forms from 
rockets to bombs. 

Mr. Manon. What is the largest bomb you store there? 

Captain Rook. We store up to 1,000 pounds, general-purpose 
bombs. 

Mr. Manon. Used by the Naval Air Force? 

Captain Rook. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Where is this place with respect to some larger city? 

Captain Roox. We are about 90 miles south of Indianapolis, and 
about 70 miles northwest of Louisville; Bedford, Ind., is about 24 or 
25 miles east. We have a lot of coal mines over in the western part, 
south of Terre Haute. 

Mr. Manon. What you are actually requesting, Captain, is $5 mil- 
lion production facilities? 

Captain Rook. That is correct. 

Admiral ScuorrreL. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that though we 
use the term production, at an ammunition depot that means as- 
sembling, getting together all the parts that have been built elsewhere. 
They will assemble the powder and the primers in the cartridges, and 
they will put the explosives in the shell and they will put the shell in 
the cartridge case. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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DORMITORIES 


Mr. Manon. In our off-record discussion Mr. Davis has just made 
mention of dormitories. Will you continue with that, Mr. Davis? 4 

Mr. Davis. I notice here at Dahlgren, Va., you are requesting 
dormitories. 1 think we should have a statement as to the necessity 
for that. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. If you will turn to page C6—7-1, you will find 
set out on the middle of the page, in subparagraph (b) of the basis of 
requirements, additional dormitory space needed to house additional 
male bachelor civilians planned for the end of fiscal year 1952—the 
civilian ceiling plan for the end of fiscal 1952 is 2,217, of which bachelor 
housing required is 15 percent of this number, of which 60 percent 
are males. 

Mr. Davis. Does that represent an actual on-the-spot survey of 
this locality? 

Admiral ScHonrFret. Yes; it does. 

Rear Adm. Irving T. Duke, commander, Naval Proving Ground, 
Dahlgren, Va. 

As of the present on board units, the answer is Yes.” As of the 
planned total number, that is an estimate only. 

Mr. Davis. The same would be true with respect to female dormi- 
tory space? 

Admiral Duke. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe we ought to inquire at least on what basis the 
estimate was made. 

Admiral Duxr. At Dahlgren we now have a total of three male 
civilian dormitories. Those were built in 1920. They will accom- 
modate a total of 70 male civilian personnel. 

In addition we have two small women’s dormitories. One of those 
was built in 1921, and the other, which is a converted set of quarters, 
was built in 1935. They will accommodate 32. 

Mr. Davis. Will you also tell us the basis upon which your esti- 
mate of the over-all need was made? 

Admiral Duke. They were based upon what we have need for now, 
which is a total of 70 for men and a total of 32 for women in the dormi- 
tories, plus an additional present need to house an approximately 25 
classified personnel, which we are currently accommodating in the 
upper floors of what is the BOQ. 

That is a total of 95 males, plus 32 now, plus an additional un- 
married bachelor males, and females, who live wherever they can 
obtain housing in the county, some as far as Fredericksburg, 30 miles 
away. 

BARRACKS 


Mr. Manon. In what areas are you building barracks, if any, in this 
program? 

Captain Sawyer. There are none. 

Mr. Manon. In this ordnance request there is no barracks for the 
military? 

Captain Sawyer. No, sir. 
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Navat AMMUNITION Deport, Hastincs, NEBR. 


Mr. Mauon. In your over-all statement you told us about the 
$88,000,000 required for storage. One of your principal expenditures 
in this field apparently would be at Hastings, Nebr., as indicated on 
(6-13 of your justification. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have a lot of storage capacity there now and you 
need more if you are going to take care of the ammunition programed? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Tauurser. Ammunition and ammunition components 
now in process of procurement will rapidly fill all remaining storace 
capacity at this depot and at other ordnance establishments since the 
present storage facilities are within 95 percent of being filled to capacity 
at the present time. Additional magazines and inert storehouses 
are required to prevent undesirable exposure and rapid deterioration 
of essential ordnance material. 

These additional storage facilities are further required to prevent 
unsafe storage of ammunition and ammunition components. 

The contemplated project is especially necessary at this time because 
of the procurement of new types of ammunition. 

Magazines requirements for this station do not depend necessarily 
on any production scheduled for the NAD, Hastings. Instead, the 
storage problem for ammunition and ammunition components is 
related to the over-all Bureau of Ordnance production program. 
The relationship of this production program (as to rates of produc- 
tion) insofar as it affects requirements for additional magazines is 
shown on the sheets attached entitled, “Relationship of Production 
Rates to Additional Magazine Requirements.”’ 

This project contemplates the construction of: (1) Additional bar- 
ricaded high-explosive magazines, (2) concrete, earth-covered. smoke- 
less-powder or projectile magazines, (3) concrete, earth-covered, fuze 
and detonator magazines, and (4) inert storehouses. 

The estimated cost includes grading, access roads as required, and 
so forth. 

It is not contemplated that the accomplishment of this project 
will require the acquisition of additional real estate. 


NavaL AMMUNITION Depot, HAwrHorRNE, NEV. 


Mr. Manon. The situation at Hawthorne, Nevy., is more or less 
the same as that at Hastings? 

Admiral Scnuorrret. Yes. The places where we are putting in 
this additional ammunition magazine capacity, aud the quantity set 
forth for them are Hastings, Nebr., $20,281,400; Port Chicago, Calif., 
$1,495,700; Shumaker, Ark., $33,379,800; Keyport (Bangor Annex), 
Wash., naval ordnance depot, $2,634,200; McAlester, Okla., $24,- 
886,400; and Hawthorne, Nev., $5,306,000. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. What has been the historical background in the 
selection of places like McAlester, Okla., and Hastings, ‘Nebr.? 
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Admiral Scuorrret. Back in the middle twenties we had an ex- 
tremely disastrous explosion in an ammunition depot at Lake Den- 
mark, N. J., which had been constructed there about 1890. As a 
result of that there was a congressional investigation and a demand—— 

Mr. Manon. They even had investigations at that time? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes. They set up criteria for ammunition 
safety, and as a result of that in the early thirties the Navy built 
this station »t Hawthorne, in a place where there was a minimum of 
hazard to the surrounding people. 

However, it had to be placed in a good communication area, rail- 
roads, and roads, so that the ammunition could be shipped to the 
Pacific Fleet hurriedly. 

Hastings, Port Chicago, Shumaker, Keyport, or rather its Bangor 
annex, and McAlester, were all constructed during the war in order 
to take care of the vast quantities of ammunition that were produced 
during the war and to provide safe storage for very large quantities 
that were salvaged after the war for later “possible use. 

Hastings, Shumaker r, and McAlester were picked out as areas 
where we could get good strategic dispersal, and as places where there 
was good communication. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral. You may want to expand 
on that. 

Admiral ScHorrret. Yes, sir. Hasting and McAlester were estab- 
lished in the middle of the war, the former in Nebraska, the latter in 
Oklahoma. For the site at McAlester land that was submarginal for 
agricultural purposes was picked in accord with our general policy of 
trying to avoid the use of agricultural land. Unfortunately at 
Hastings valuable agricultural land had to be used. 1 am proud to be 
able to state however that by a judicious system of agricultural leases 
approximately 80 percent of the area of the station has been returned 
to cultivation or grazing. These leases are held by local people. 
Approximately $100,000 accrues directly to the Government per year 
from the leases and there is also a considerable indirect return to the 
Government. This indirect return results from the fact that the 
farmers maintain firebreaks and relieve the station personnel of the 
necessity of doing a vast amount of grass cutting which would other- 
wise be required as a fire. precaution. It is estimated the station’s 
requirements for maintenance personnel are reduced by 100 thereby. 

Shumaker was built late in the war in a heavily forested area in 
southern Arkansas where there were very few farms. It was intended 
to be primarily a rocket assembly station and its whole concept 
stemmed from the vastly increased use of rockets. Construction was 
stopped very shortly after VJ-day leaving the station in a very un- 
finished condition. We are asking for the funds to finish putting this 
station in the productive situation which was originally intended. 

Port Chicago, on the upper reaches of San Francisco Bay, was estab- 
lished during the war in order to have a safe outloading station for 
outloading ammunition into ammunition ships for trans-Pacific use. 

The Bangor annex of Keyport, on the Hood Canal in northwestern 
Washington State was similarly established during the war to permit 
the safe outloading of ammunition from Puget Sound. After the war 
these two stations were extensively used for the return of ammunition 
from the forward areas. They are so located and of such size that 
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all the safety precautions for the protection of the surrounding popu- 
lation in case of an explosion can be soundly exercised. 


LAND ACQUISITION FOR ORDNANCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Now, in what location do you propose, under this 
construction program for Ordnance, to procure additional land? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The only additional land requested is for three 
very small parcels of land for Dahlgren; those three parcels are down 
the Potomac River, which we have had for some 20 or 30 years under 
lease. The owners say they will not continue the lease any more. 
They are for observation stations. 

Then in addition to that we are asking for the lease of another very 
small parcel of land on a reservoir up here in Maryland for one of the 
research facilities of the naval ordnance laboratory, since we are no 
longer able to make use of the parcel of land that we had at the 
Barcroft Reservoir. The total land acquisition, I believe, runs to not 
more than an acre. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be possible to utilize Air Force or Army 
facilities and thereby reduce the naval ordnance facilities require- 
ments? 

Admiral Scuorrren. These have been thoroughly screened for any 
possibility of that sort. In regard to our ammunition magazine 
requirements, the Army, speaking generally, is in a much worse way 
for ammunition storage than we are. 

Mr. Manon. They are requesting facilities? 

Admiral Scuorerret. Yes. The Air Force has never set up any 
facilities for storage; they leave that responsibility to the other 
services. 

Mr. Manon. I think we might now proceed to question you with 
respect to the several projects, and as to each of the projects yeu can 
give us a general statement about it, and if it stimulates discussion 
or further inquiry, that can take place on or off the record. Generally 
speaking, it seems to me that the requirements are pretty well 
standardized. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed now and take up the projects. 

Admiral ScHorEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Tuursrr. Mr. Chairman, I will proceed with those 
projects for which detailed justification has not been requested of 
Admiral Schoeffel. 


Nava AMMUNITION Deport, Crane, IND. 


Admiral Scuorrret. Next is naval ammunition depot at Crane, 
Ind. This project contemplates the construction of necessary produc- 
tion facilities with which to accomplish the preparation and loading 
of 3-inch-gun ammunition since existing production facilities are 
totally inadequate to meet the current requirements which are far in 
excess of World War II requirements. 

Subsequent to World War II, new-type 3-inch rapid-fire naval guns 
have been designed, manufactured, and installed on many naval ves- 
sels to provide the maximum antiaircraft fire power. Ammunition is 
now required at an extremely high rate. Existing production facilities 
should be increased to press load the projectiles with the new more 
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powerful explosives. In the past, the projectiles were for the most 
part loaded with cast TNT, and existing facilities are primarily suit- 
able for only a comparatively low rate of TNT loading. 

This project includes the construction of buildings, | and the neces- 
sary equipment such as special projectile loading presses, smokeless- 
powder screening and blending units, fuze inserting and projectile 
drilling machines, and conveyors required for the preparation and 
assembly of 3-inch-gun ammunition. 

This project does not contemplate the acquisition of any additional 
real estate. 


NavaL Provina Grounpb, DAaHLGREN, Va. 


Admiral Tuurser. Next is Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 
A new family of base fuzes has been developed which requires a 
greater flight distance before arming of the fuze occurs. For testing 
earlier fuzes a distance of 400 feet between gun line and butts sufficed. 
The new fuzes require a test distance of 1,600 feet between gun line 
and butts. 

The Bureau of Ordnance has investigated various solutions and has 
determined that the construction of a new plate fuze battery is 
necessary since the present battery has a butt distance of only 400 
feet. The only site for the new facility, short of constructing a new 
proving ground, is at Pumpkin Neck. ‘It will be necessary to connect 
Pumpkin Neck with the main portion of the proving ground by a 
tide bridge, providing access to a railroad barge ferry, across Machodoe 
Creek. 

This project provides for the development of a complete plate fuze 
battery in the Pumpkin Neck area. Water, services, and bridge 
connection must also be provided. 

No real-estate acquisition is contemplated for this project. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


In order to collect the required data on the tragectories of projectiles 
and the performance of fuzes fired from the Naval Proving Ground, 
it is necessary to have various observation stations located at strategic 
points along the Potomac River shore. Some of these stations have 
been in use for as long as 20 years by agreement with the property 
owners and they are tied in to the firing lines by acturate triangulation 
surveys. It is essential to acquire title to these properties so as to 
insure their availability to the Navy. 

This project contemplates the acquisition of fee-simple title to three 
small plots of land located in or near Colonial Beach, Va., used for 
range stations in connection with the Naval Proving Ground. 


DORMITORIES 


There is a deficiency of dormitory quarters for male civilian employ- 
ees required to carry on the work which must be assigned to the Naval 
Proving Ground. Because of its isolated location Dahlgren needs 
this project. There is not sufficient living space in the surrounding 
community and commuting is not possible because of the distances 
involved and lack of public transportation. 

Additional dormitory space needed to house additional male bachelor 
civilians planned for end of fiscal year 1952 as follows: 





(1) Civilian ceiling planned for end fiscal vear 1952- . 2,217 
(2) Bachelor housing required is 15 percent of this number of which 60. pe r- 
pent are males... 5 o. 264-5. ORC pee os t 200 


(3) Existing SOT -<-* Shot 3 Meee 50 

(4) Deficiency _ - -- j 150 
This project AN the construction of a two-story permanent 

brick building to provide dormitory space for 150 male civilians. 

The provision of utilities and preparation of the site are included in 
the project. 

No additional real-estate acquisition is contemplated, 

There is a deficiency of dormitory quarters for single civilian women 
employees in clerical, stenographic, and other necessary capacities, 
to perform the work which must be assigned to the Naval Proving 
Ground. Because of its isolated location Dahlgren needs this project. 
There is not sufficient living space in the surrounding community and 
commuting is not possible because of the distances involved and lack 
of public transportation. 

Additional housing capacity is required for bachelor female civilians 
by end of fiscal vear 1952 as follows: 

Civilian ceiling planned for end fiscal vear 1952 2, 217 
Bachelor housing requirments is 15 percent of ceiling of which 40 per- 

cent will be females _- - - : 133 

3) Existing capacity _ 32 


1) Deficiency . 101 


This project contemplates the construction of a two-story permanent 
brick building to provide dormitory space for 100 single female 
civilians. 

The provision of utilities and preparation of the site are included in 


this project. 
No additional real-estate acquisition is contemplated, 


Fieet Air DEFENSE TRAINING CENTER, Dam Neck, Va, 


Admiral Tuurser. The next item is at Dam Neck, Va. By agree- 
ment with the Department of the Army, the Navy has been assigned 
the responsibility for the development of all VT fuzes for application 
to rotating-type missiles. 

The problem of developing a satisfactory VT fuze for use against 
low-flying aircraft and guided-missiles requires salution at high prior- 
ity; the installation of these facilities will expedite the solution of this 
problem. 

This facility is required for testing the performance of VT fuzes 
when fired at low angles over water. Seaborne tests of this nature 
have proven inadequate and inconclusive and a shore facility is 
urgently required for intensive study on this problem. 

The use of existing guns, magazines, and services of the Fleet Air 
Defense Training Center permits installation of this VT fuze testing 
facility at minimum cost. 

This project contemplates the combination of three fixed targets 
and one floating target, to observe the effect on targets of guided mis- 
siles and aircraft when in flight low over waves. In addition, three 
wooden observation towers will be installed along the shore line to 
house instruments. 

No real-estate acquisition is required for this project. 


89249—51—pt. 1— 





NavaL OrpNANCE ArRopHysics LaBoratory, DAINGERFIELD, TEX. 


Next is the Naval Ordnance Aerophysics Laboratory which serves 
the entire Military Establishment, and is the only facility in the 
United States capable of testing large-size ram-jet engines under 
simulated high-altitude conditions. Existing laboratory and storage 
space has been outgrown by the accelerated ram-jet testing program. 
The workload has required operations on a two-shift basis, but con- 
tinued expansion has created a known requirement for additional 
laboratory space. 

New ram-jet engines scheduled for test, as well as engines currently 
being tested, have created a need for additional assembly and storage 
space. The operation of larger ram-jet engines has created an unprece- 
dented noise problem. The extremely high-noise level created in 
continuous operation of large ram-jet engines must be alleviated for 
continued satisfactory operation of sensitive instruments and for 
safety of operating personnel. 

This project provides for approximately 10,000 square feet of addi- 
tional laboratory space, 8,400 square feet of additional assembly ani 
storage space, and soundproofing of the ram-jet burner facilities. 


NAVAL AMMUNITION Depot, HAawrHorne, NEV. 
WATER STORAGE FACILITIES 


Next is the Naval Ammunition Depot at Hawthorne, Nev. Con- 
struction of a 50,000,000-gallon reservoir at the NAD, Hawthorne, 
Nev. was authorized by Public Law 564, Eighty-first Congress. 
Subsequently funds were appropriated under Public Law 759, 
EKighty-first Congress in the amount of $304,000. After funds had 
been made available subsurface investigations, incidental to prepara- 
tion of detailed plans and specifications, indicated adverse conditions 
not previously anticipated. These adverse subsurface conditions will 
require additional funds in the amount of $168,300 to construct the 
project as originally contemplated. 

This project contemplates the construction of a 50,000,000-gallon 
reservoir. 

The estimated cost includes clearing and grubbing excavation, 
placing and compacting fill, concrete lining and necessary pipelines. 

The request for additional funds does not contemplate the acqui- 
sition of any real estate over and above that authorized by Public 
Law 564, Eighty-first Congress. 


ADDITIONAL MAGAZINES AND INERT STOREHOUSES 


Ammunition and ammunition components now in process of pro- 
curement will rapidly fill all remaining storage capacity at this depot 
and at other ordnance establishments since the present storage facil- 
ities are within 95 percent of being filled to capacity at the present 
time. Additional magazines and inert storehouses are required to 
prevent undesirable exposure and rapid deterioration of essential 
ordnance material. 

The additional storage facilities are further required to prevent 
unsafe storage of ammunition and ammunition components. 

The contemplated project is especially necessary at this time be- 
cause of the procurement of new types of ammunition. 
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Magazine requirements for this station do not depend necessarily 
on any production scheduled for the NAD, Hawthorne. Instead, the 
storage problem for ammunition and ammunition components is re- 
lated to the over-all Bureau of Ordnance production program. The 
relationship of this production program (as to rates of production) 
insofar as it affects requirements for additional magazines is shown 
on the sheets attached entitled, “Relationship of production rates to 
additional magazine requirements.”’ 

This project contemplates the construction of: (1) concrete, earth 
covered, smokeless powder or projectile magazine; (2) concrete, earth- 
covered fuze and detonator magazines; and (3) inert storehouses. 

The estimated cost includes grading, access roads as required, and 
so forth. 

It is not contemplated that the accomplishment of this project will 
require the acquisition of additional real estate. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE Test STATION, INYOKERN, CALIF. 
PERMANENT DORMITORY FACILITIES (CIVILIAN) 


Next is the Naval Ordnance Test Station at Invokern, Calif. 
Dormitory space is needed at this base to house additional male 
and female bachelor civilians as follows: 

(1) Civilian ceiling planned for end fiscal year 1952__ 

(2) Civilians planned for Pasadena Annex, NOTS 

(3) Civilians to be housed at China Lake (NOTS proper 

(4) Bachelor housing required for 25 percent of this number_ 
(5) Existing capacity —_ __ 

(6) Difference equals require 

(7) Requested in this project 


(8) Difference 


1 Overflow to be provided by crowding new and existing dormitories, 


This project is required now because the available dormitory space 
for single civilians has reached its limit, and if more space is not pro- 
vided, it will be impossible to recruit the additional personnel that 
are needed to speed up the development work on urgently required 
weapons. 

This project contemplates the construction of 25 permanent 
dormitory buildings, each to have a total floor area of 3,360 square 
feet and each building to accommodate 20 single civilians. 

The provision of utilities and preparation of the site are included 
in the project. 

No additional land acquisition is contemplated. 


AERODYNAMICS BALLISTIC TRACK RANGE 


There is no track-range facility available which will permit sustained 
testing, at supersonic speeds, of gun and rocket blasts on aircraft 
sections, gun barrels protruding from turrets, bullet holes in leading 
edges of aircraft, and deflection blasts of internally fired rockets, 
and the study of aerodynamic coefficient of missiles in transonic 
ranges. 

This aerodynamic ballistic track range will provide for tests of 
aerodynamic and ballistic tests of ordnance and ordnance components 





by measurement and observation of a vehicle traveling on a track at 
supersonic speeds. 

Expensive flight tests will be minimized since a large portion of 
component testing can be done on this track without expending a 
missile. 

This project provides for a track approximately 11 miles in length, 
a minimum of structures, necessary carriers, electrical and communica- 
tion circuits for test control, instrumentation, and other collateral 
equipment. 

No additional real-estate acquisition is contemplated. 


HIGH-VELOCITY LAUNCHING FACILITIES, SAN CLEMENTE ISLAND 


This project contemplates the provision of high-velocity launching 
facilities for making tests on HPAG rockets, making underwater 
flight tests, hydrodynamic ballistic testing, and testing of underwater 
rockets. 

A satisfactory facility is required for water-entry and underwater 
ballistic studies of high-velocity underwater projectiles where hazard 
of fire and ricochet prevent testing at existing facilities. There is 
no existing facility at Morris Dam Torpedo Range which can safely 
be used for testing high-velocity launched projectiles and for launch- 
ing winged missiles and projectiles of such shape and size that they 
cannot be fired from closed tubes. High-velocity rockets present a 
severe fire hazard, especially to forested areas, and the proposed loca- 
tion at San Clemente Island will offer a minimum possibility of damage 
from this hazard. The location for high-velocity launching facilities 
should present a minimum of hazard to personnel and the proposed 
location at San Clemente Island fulfills this requirement. For suc- 
cessful testing involving observation and underwater photography, 
the water must be exceptionally clear and free from organic matter 
and suspended inorganic matter. The water around San Clemente 
Island meets this requirement. San Clemente Island is an isolated 
area which is Navy-owned and is so located that transportation is 
not an insufferable problem. ‘The island has a steep shore profile 
and a deep underwater profile, both essential for high-velocity steep 
angle launchings. 

Underwater launching facility would consist of a 210-foot pontoon 
launching barge which will support a launching rail and cameras. 
A net range for determination of the path of flight after the projectile 
has left the guide rail would be provided. 

The air-to-water facilities would consist of two 80-foot tower launch- 
ing structures, a 200-foot guided-missile launching structure, camera 
stations, and a launching pier. 

The guided-missile launcher structure would consist of a 200-foot 
welded steel bridge supported on a pivot near one end and the other 
end supported by cables and winch assemblies on a tower structure. 
The launching angle would be varied by lowering or raising the outer 
end of the bridge. The bridge will support a 200-foot slotted tube 
launcher. 

No real estate acquisition will be required for this project. 





FACILITIES FOR AIRCRAFT RANGES 


Development of improved rockets and aircraft fire-control systems 
is being delayed, consequently delivery of these items to the fleet is 
being delayed, because the testing facilities are not reliable. An 
airstrip is required in the vicinity of the ranges where the same 
instrumentation installed for targets can be utilized to record test data 
incidental to effects of landing and take-off. 

The primary emphasis in this development will be on studies on the 
separation, measurement, and analysis of various causes of trouble 
encountered in the development and evaluation of aircraft sight 
systems, rockets, and launchers. 

' The implementation of the aviation ordnance program depends 
ion or prog 

heavily upon the facilities and instrumentation available to make 

measurements of performance of rockets and fire-control systems. 

Facilities included in this proposal are a 5,000-foot field type runway 
to permit landing and unloading of test vehicles from aircraft without 
return to base, construction of targets, control and spotting towers, 
theodolite towers, communication and signal systems, and sanitary 
and drinking-water systems. 

No real estate acquisition is contemplated under this project. 


FUZE RANGE 


There is an immediate requirement for a VT fuze range at Rands- 
burg, Wash., California, to perform production testing on VT fuzes. 
The Navy has been assigned, by agreement with the Army, develop- 
ment responsibility for all VT fuzes involving rotating projectiles. 

This project provides for a rocket launcher, down range roads, 
additional towers, and instrumentation for production testing of VT 
fuzes for new weapons now being developed. 

No additional real estate acquisition is contemplated for this 
increment of the project. 

The VT fuze range as proposed will cost $5,309,000. 

Financing is from three sources as follows: 

(1) $1,109,000 from appropriations ‘Public works, Navy’ for 
technical facilities. 

(2) $2,700,000 transferred from the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with Public Law 266, Eighty-first Congress, to pro- 
vide supporting facilities. 

(3) $1,500,000 from appropriations “Ordnance and facilities, Navy, 
1951” for production testing. 

Funds from the AEC have been made available and construction is 
under way. 

This project is to provide funds for technical facilities completing 
the contemplated program. 


MORRIS DAM UNDERWATER TEST FACILITIES 


These facilities are required for the solution of water-entry and 
underwater trajectory problems in the full-scale testing of torpedoes 
and antisubmarine weapons which are under development at an 
accelerated rate to expedite delivery of new weapons. The additional 
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tubes provided for in this project are required to increase the flexibility 
and capacity of the existing $3 million variable angle launcher. 
No additional real estate acquisition is contemplated. 


STATIC FIRING FACILITIES FOR LIQUID FUELS 


The development of liquid fuels for new type rockets and the 
development of liquid fuels that can be practicably stored aboard ship, 
requires the construction of a test stand capable of withstanding a 
large thrust encountered in the testing of rockets using these liquid 
fuels. The NOTS, Inyokern, is the only station otherwise equipped 
and staffed to make these tests. 

Liquid fuel rockets have considerable advantage over solid fuel 
rockets in thrust per pound by weight and in manufacturing cost. 
At present liquid fuels, however, are toxic and require such specialized 
storage and handling facilities as to make shipboard storage impracti- 
cable. 

This facility is included in the unitary plan for liquid rocket test 
stands approved by the Research and Development Board. 

The facilities contemplated involve the construction of a barricaded 
test stand designed for a thrust of 100,000 pounds, a small office 
structure for engines and operating personnel, an instrument shop, 
a small temporary dark room, and liquid fuel handling tanks with 
associated equipment. 

No real estate acquisition is required for this project. 


NavaL OrpNANCE Depot, Pucretr Sounp, Keyport, Wasu. 


Next is Puget Sound. Ammunition and ammunition components 
now in process of procurement will rapidly fill all remaining storage 
capacity at this depot and at other ordnance establishments since the 
present storage facilities are within 95 percent of being filled to 
capacity at the present time. Additional magazines and_ inert 
storehouses are required to prevent undesirable exposure and rapid 
deterioration of essential ordnance material. 

These additional storage facilities are further required to prevent 
unsafe storage of ammunition and ammunition components. 

The contemplated project is especially necessary at this time because 
of the procurement of new types of ammunition. 

Magazine requirements for this station do not depend necessarily 
on any production scheduled for the NOD, Puget Sound. Instead, 
the storage problem for ammunition and ammunition components 
is related to the over-all Bureau of Ordnance productive program. 
The relationship of this production program (as to rates of production) 
insofar as it affects requirements for additional magazines 1s shown on 
the sheets attached entitled, ‘Relationship of Production Rates to 
Additional Magazine Requirements.” 

This project contemplates the construction of (1) additional barri- 
caded, high explosive magazine, (2) concrete, earth covered, smokeless 
powder or projectile magazines, (3) concrete, earth covered, fuze and 
detonator magazines, and (4) inert storehouses. 

The estimated cost includes grading, access roads, as required, and 
so forth. 

It is not contemplated that the accomplishment of this project will 
require the acquisition of additional real estate. 
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Navaut Ammunition Depot, McAuester, OKLA. 


McAlester Ammunition Depot is next. Ammunition and ammuni- 
tion components now in process of procurement will rapidly fill all 
remaining storage capacity at this depot and at other ordnance estab- 
lishments since the present storage facilities are within 95 percent of 
being filled to capacity at the present time. Additional mazagines 
and inert storehouses are required to prevent undesirable exposure and 
rapid deterioration of essential ordnance material. 

These additional storage facilities are further required to prevent 
unsafe storage of ammunition and ammunition components. 

The contemplated project is especially necessary at this time be- 
cause of the procurement of new types of ammunition. 

Magazine requirements for this station do not depend necessarily 
on any production scheduled for the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
McAlester. Instead, the storage problem for ammunition and am- 
munition components is related to the over-all Bureau of Ordnance 
program. The relationship of this production program (as to rates of 
production) insofar as it affects requirements for additional magazines 
is shown on the sheets attached entitled, “Relationship of Production 
Rates to Additional Magazine Requirements.” 

This project contemplates the construction of (1) additional barri- 
caded, high explosive magazine, (2) concrete, earth covered, smokeless 
powder or projectiles magazines, (3) concrete, earth covered, fuze and 
detonator magazines, and (4) inert storehouses. 

The estimated cost includes grading, access roads as required, and 
so forth. 

It is not contemplated that the accomplishment of this project will 
require the acquisition of additional real estate. 


NAVAL MaGaziIne, Porr Cuicaco, CA.ir. 


At Port Chicago the ammunition and ammunition components now 
in process of procurement will rapidly fill all remaining storage capac- 
ity at this depot and at other ordnance establishments since the present 
storage facilities are within 95 percent of being filled to capacity at 
the present time. Additional magazines and inert storehouses are 
required to prevent undesirable exposure and rapid deterioration of 
essential ordnance material. 

These additional storage facilities are further required to prevent 
unsafe storage of ammunition and ammunition components. 

The contemplated project is especially necessary at this time because 
of the procurement of new types of ammunition. 

Magazine requirements for this station do not depend necessarily 
on any production scheduled for the NM, Port Chicago. Instead, the 
storage problem for ammunition and ammunition components is re- 
lated to the over-all Bureau of Ordnance production program. The 
relationship of this production program (as to rates of production) 
insofar as it affects requirements for additional magazines 1s shown on 
the sheets attached entitled, ‘Relationship of Production Rates to 
Additional Magazine Requirements.” 

This project contemplates the construction of: (1) concrete, earth- 
covered, smokeless powder or projectile magazines; (2) concrete, earth- 
covered fuze and detonator magazines; and (3) inert storehouses. 
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The estimated cost includes grading, access roads, as required, and 
so forth. 

It is not contemplated that the accomplishment of this project will 
require the acquisition of additional real estate. 


Navat AMMUNITION Depot, SHUMAKER, ARK. 
ADDITIONAL MAGAZINES AND INERT STOREHOUSES 


At Shumaker the ammunition and ammunition components now in 
process of procurement will rapidly fill all remaining storage capacity 
at this depot and at other ordnance establishments since the present 
storage facilities are within 95 percent of being filled to capacity at 
the present time. Additional magazines and inert storehouses are 
required to prevent undesirable exposure and rapid deterioration of 
essential ordnance material. 

These additional storage facilities are further required to prevent 
unsafe storage of ammunition and ammunition components. 

The contemplated project is especially necessary at this time because 
of the procurement of new types of ammunition. 

Magazine requirements for this station do not depend necessarily 
on any production scheduled for the NAD, Shumaker. Instead, the 
storage problem for ammunition and ammunition components is related 
to the over-all Bureau of Ordnance production program. The relation- 
ship of this production program (as to rates of production) insofar as 
it affects requirements for additional magazines is shown on the sheets 
attached entitled “Relationship of Production Rates to Additional 
Magazine Requirements.” 


COMPLETION OF ROCKET PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


At the time the subject project was initiated it was extremely 
difficult to formulate accurately cost estimates for a large number of 
projects in various stages of partial completion. Subsequent to the 
preparation of initial estimate, a complete survey of partially com- 
pleted structures has been made and an inventory bas been prepared 
covering both materials on hand and those to be acquired. Also, a 
substantial number of purchase orders bave been placed by the con- 
tractor, now actively engaged on the site. The detailed survey and 
inventory of available materials has revealed that existing conditions 
and amounts of material on hand are not as favorable as originally 
anticipated. Furthermore the effect of rising prices is strongly 
indicated in purchase orders already placed. On the basis of the 
foregoing, a detailed estimate has now been prepared on the site 
which indicates that the cost of the subject project will be $12,300,000 
more than originally anticipated. This increased cost does not antici- 
pate any increased scope but represents only the additional amount 
required to complefé the original project. It is requested that these 
additional funds in the amount of $12,300,000 be made available in 
fiscal year 1952. 

This project, for which funds in the amount of $33,000,000 were 
previously appropriated, is to complete facilities which were begun 
durmg World War II and to construct production and accessory 
facilities considered essential to maintain present production schedules. 
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NAVAL OrpNANCE Laporatory, Waite Oak, Mp. 
COMPLETION OF ANTISUBMARINE TEST VESSEL 


Admiral Tourper. Next is the Naval Ordnance Laboratory at 
White Oak, Md. The completion of this facility at White Oak, 
will provide the Navy with the means to economically evaluate the 
results of changing ocean water depths on full-scale antisubmarine 
torpedoes, mines, and depth charges. 

Field evaluation of ordnance at great ocean depths is very ex- 
pensive, time consuming, and impractical. Results are unreliable due 
to the difficulties of observation, measurement, and loss of material 
being tested. 

There is an existing 8-foot-diameter by 30-foot-long pressure vessel 
purchased at the cost of $280,000 which has a relatively limited use 
without the addition of a pressure-control system. This project will 
provide the necessary controls. 

No complete laboratory facilities exist anywhere for the evaluation 
of full-scale underwater ordnance under simulated deep-water con- 
ditions. ' 

The facility will be available to the Army and Air Force. The 
Bureau of Ships is expected to use it in testing submarine sections 
and fittings. 

This project provides for the procurement and installation of a 
pressure-control system to permit desired rates of changes in pressure 
to simulate sinking rate of underwater ordnance to a depth of 2,300 
feet (corresponding pressure 1,000 psi). 

No real-estate acquisition is contemplated under this project. 


AMMUNITION DEVELOPMENT FACILITIES 


Facilities for development of explosives for primers and fuzes which 
were formerly in use at Bellvue Annex Southeast Washington, D. C., 
had to be abandoned for this purpose because of the hazards to which 
surrounding civilian dwellings were subjected. The basic research 
on these explosives is a task assigned to the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory because of the availability there of required technical skills. 
Lack of facilities has caused basic research on these explosives to lag 
behind schedule. Requirements for new types of explsoives are 
increasing. The new facilities requested herein are needed to meet 
these requirements. 

This project proposes the construction of nine small specialized 
buildings to be used for the design and development of ammunition 
components, development of explosive primers and for fuze loading 
and assembly, access roads, and collateral equipment such as tem- 
perature and humidity control apparatus, ballistic cameras, high- 
speed motion-picture cameras, high-speed flash-tube equipment, and 
electronic timing accessories. 

This project does not contemplate the acquisition of any real estate. 


RELOCATION OF UNDERWATER ACOUSTIC CALIBRATION FACILITY 


Development and calibration of underwater acoustic devices essen- 
tial to the development of mines, torpedoes, depth-charges, and anti- 
submarine devices must be continued. The acoustical tests at the 
existing facility have become severely restricted, and have been 
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practically suspended, due to the presence of motorboats and other 
recreational pursuits over which the Navy has no control. 

A satisfactory location remote from roads, factories and habitation 
exists at Triadelphia Lake near Ashton, Md., which is owned by the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 

This facility will be used jointly by BUORD and BUSHIPS. 

This project for which approximately one-half acre of land and 
rights to utilize the lake is to be provided through a lease arrangement 
will consist of the following construction and labor: 


Navau Unit, Wuire SAnps Proving Grounp 


Admiral THurser. Next is White Sands Proving Ground. The 
ranges for flight testing guided missiles at the Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, Invokern are too short for testing missiles. Down 
range instrumentation to cover a path approximately 60 miles from the 
launching site is required and ranges of such magnitude are available 
at White Sands. 

Bureau of Ordnance tests of weapons control systems, prototype 
tactical launching, handling equipment, guidance equipment and 
other related factors will be evaluated here for the purpose of develop- 
ing a seaborne installation. At a later date part of the flight test 
program now in progress at the Naval Ordnance Test Station will be 
conducted on the extended ranges at White Sands. Flight test opera- 
tions at White Sands will simulate as nearly as possible shipboard 
installations for handling and launching missiles. 

This project contemplates the construction of additional instru- 
ment stations, access roads, communication lines, launching pad, 
weapons control center and radio building and telemetering building. 

No additional real estate will be required for this project. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions with regard to the 
Ordnance program, I want to thank you gentlemen for your presenta- 
tion and for the information presented to us here in justification. 


SHIPYARD FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. G. C. KLEIN, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS, FOR FIELD ACTIVITIES 

CAPT. W. R. MILLIS, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS, 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. We had been talking this morning about Ordnance. 
Now, we want to talk about your requirements for shipyard facilities, 
continental United States, as shown on pages 25, et sequentia. Will 
you proceed with a statement on that? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Tuurser. This class of facilities covers those units of the 
naval shore establishment which are under the management control 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. We are asking for appropriations 
amounting to $55,890,300, or 6.1 percent of the total appropriation 
being requested for Navy public works. 
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The funds requested for shipyard facilities cover 31 projects, 23 of 
which would correct the most serious deficiencies in nine naval ship- 
yards. The remaining projects in this part of our program are for 
minimum additional or improved laboratory facilities for solving new 
and special research problems. 

From World War I until the late 1930’s, little was done to build 
a modernized shipyard establishment to maintain the Navy of World 
War II. During the period 1938-43 essential additions were hurriedly 
constructed, in some cases on made ground, sometimes of a temporary 
nature and, frequently, of substitute materials. Furthermore, since 
World War II, need for economy has prevented systematic mainte- 
nance and improvements to parallel a growing shift in emphasis of 
work from the mechanical to the electrical field. To this lack of 
modernization must be added the heavy utilization of the war period 
when facilities were used on a three-shift basis. 

As a consequence, 17 of our shipyard projects are for the replace- 
ment, rehabilitation or improvement of existing facilities. 

The developments in electronics during and subsequent to the war 
have had a profound effect on the vards. The growth in this work has 
been of such magnitude that the yards cannot cope with the problem 
and some are more deficient than others. 

To give you a better picture of this growth in the electrical and 
electronics workload, | show you a chart which shows the increase in 
the electrical capacity and the increase in the value of the electronics 
installations on a typical destrover. ‘The end is not in sight. Pro- 
curement of electronics for fiscal year 1951 amounted to $575,000,000 
and for 1952 is expected to reach $600,000,000. The full impact of 
this procurement will be felt in the shipyards in fiscal vears 1953 and 
1954. It is estimated that installation costs for this increase in electri- 
cal capacity and electronics will amount to $17,000,000 in 1952 and to 
$70,000,000 in 1953. The major portion of this work will be done in 
the naval shipvards. 

As a consequence, five projects cover new construction to ease this 
situation in locations where deficiencies are greatest in this respect. 

The program covers nine projects for the Bureau of Ships’ labora- 
tories. Their completion will accelerate research and development in 
fields already under investigation and will provide information in new 
fields. Results obtained will support the new construction program 
for aircraft carriers, destroyers, and submarines, and will improve the 
sapabilities of our ships in many phases of modern warfare. 

Specifically, they will support programs for investigating, develop- 
ing, evaluating, and improving the following: 

(a) New type naval boilers with increased horsepower, higher 
temperatures and pressures and automatic controls. This research 
is done at the Naval Boiler Testing Laboratory at Philadelphia. 

(6) Improved propellers with greater efficiency and lower noise 
level. This research is done at the David W. Taylor Model Basin 
at Carderock, Md. 

(c) Improved radar for surface vessels and submarines. This 
research is carried out at the Naval Electronics Laboratory at Point 
Loma, Calif. 

(7) Radiological decontamination defense measures in ship con- 
struction against atomic bursts, biomedical work and weapons effect 
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investigations for the Army, Navy, Air Force and Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

This research is carred out at the Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory at San Francisco. 

(e) Chemistry of fuels and lubricants, properties of metals, welding 
techniques, noise, shock, and vibration, causes of failure in naval 
materials and machinery and submarine propulsion. 

The major part of this research is carried out at the naval engineer- 
ing experiment station at Annapolis. 

Justification details have been submitted in connection with each 
project. In addition, we have a number of enlarged photographs 
which may give a quicker appreciation of actual conditions in certain 
cases than is obtainable from the written text. If the committee 
desires, these will be shown as individual projects are considered. 

Rear Adm. G. C. Klein, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships is 
present with other witnesses from the Bureau to assist the committee 
in examining details of the proposed projects. 


INDUSTRIAL SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Now, this $55,000,000-plus, which is being requested 
for shipyard facilities has been broken down in a very interesting way 
as portrayed on your chart there. Referring to your industrial shops, 
if you go to a naval yard, such as some of us have, at Hunter’s Point, 
the San Francisco Naval Base, Bremerton, Boston, or somewhere, you 
see these vast shops working thousands of men doing all sorts of things 
with the gear of ships, and so forth. Now, I presume that this indus- 
trial shop equipment is making it possible to do a better job in the 
shipyards, is that correct? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You are taking advantage of more modern tools to do 
a better job? 

Admiral Kuen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you really pay any attention to modern methods in 
those shops? 

‘Admiral Kier. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Taser. I have been wondering. I Jhave had several things 
happen that kind of made me doubt it, as the resistance was so great. 

Mr. Manon. Usully when I have visited a shipyard the man who 
was in charge of it was a civil engineering officer as contrasted to a 
line officer of the Navy, or at least some of them. 

Admiral Kirin. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Or a man who has devoted his career to it—— 

Admiral Jettey. The civil engineer officer would be an officer con- 
cerned only with the repairing of buildings or the building of new 
buildings. The man in charge of an electric shop or a machine shop 
will be a man who has made that his specialty. 

Mr. Manon. Is this all you need now, or just one increment, and 
how much more to you expect to unveil later? 

Admiral Tuursper. This is set forth in the background of the 
general statement—the basis for modernizing these shipyards, is 
somewhat along the lines suggested by Mr. Taber. We have not had 
the opportunity, for various reasons, to do it the way we think it 
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should be done either because of war or because of temporary con- 
struction or patchwork or lack of funds during times of peace. 


NECESSITY FOR PRESENT BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Here again, are you just reaching into the grab bag 
to get more money for things which, ideally, should be done, but 
which vou have not been able to do before, but which you are request- 
ing just because money is flowing more freely from the Public 
Treasury? 

Admiral Kuern. I have some details here to show you that is not 
correct. 

Mr. Manon. I was talking with a Member of Congress this noon 
who said he would rather have mobilization capacity than to have the 
product of industry in some respects because in the event of war we 
would need to be ready to move, and if we do not have war soon the 
stuff will begin to get out of date. Can you argue within reason that 
this is equipping ourselves to a greater extent for an all-out emergency 
when we provide these things? 

Admiral THurper. You will find for each project outside of re- 
search and development, which is, of course, a desirable and necessary 
thing, that most of this is rehabilitation and repair of things that are 
literally now falling to pieces. 

Mr. Manon. It is stuff which is already in existence? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where will most of this $18,000,000, which is the 
largest single slice of this money, be spent? I am looking at page 25 
and the following pages there. Where will this money go for industrial 
shops? 

Admiral Kirin. There are five new shops for the purpose of making 
the vards capable of doing electrical and electronic jobs. 

Mr. Manon. Where will they be located? 

Admiral Kier. Two of them will be at Portsmouth, another one 
at Norfolk, one at Mare Island and one at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, at the proper place in the book of 
justifications they will fit into this picture? 

Admiral Kirin. They will; ves, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REHABILITATION 


Mr. Manon. One block of your money goes into the new shops. 
What about the rest of it? 

Admiral Kuern. It is mostly rehabilitation. 

Mr. Manon. In what places? 

Admiral Kuen. There is an item in almost every vard. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, Mare Island, Bremerton, San Fran- 
cisco, Brooklyn, and so forth? 

Admiral Kirin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have decided that the Long Beach Yard will not 
sink into the sea, and you propose to continue to spend money there? 

Admiral Kier. We have no item for Long Beach. 
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SHIPYARD CAPACITY INCREASE 


Mr. Stxes. What is going to be our actual shipyard capacity when 
this money is appropriated? Will you have modernized existing 
facilities, or will you have greater capacity with the money that is 
requested here plus modernization? 

Admiral Kuein. We will have facilities that will employ very few 
additional employees. There has been a shift in emphasis from the 
mechanical to the electric and electronics field, and we are not now 
equipped to handle the electric and electronics load. The greatest 
deficiency occurs in the yards in which we are requesting additional 
shop facilities. We have deficiencies in other places, but they are not 
as pressing as they are in the yards covered. 

Mr. Sikes. Then, can you say that this is primarily a moderniza- 
tion program rather than the addition of additional capacity? 

Admiral Kier. The new construction is modernization. The rest 
of it, for the most part, is the rehabilitation of drydocks, some of them 
now usable, and others not now usable. ‘The ones not usable are 
wooden docks. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, what will be our ship repair and conversion capac- 
ity if this money is appropriated, compared to what it is at the present 
time? 

Admiral Kurr. In numbers of ships? 

Mr. Sikes. In the size of the over-all job which can be done will it 
be materially greater than at present? 

Admiral Kier. It will not be materially greater. 

Mr. Sikes. Will it be any greater than at present? 

Admiral Kuern. It will be somewhat greater in the number of men 
we may employ, not materially greater, perhaps 5 or 10 percent. 
What we are doing is correcting deficiencies. 

Mr. Stxes. Is the increased capacity for work going to be more than 
5 or 10 percent greater? 

Admiral Kier. The additional capacity to do work will be more 
than this increased manpower because of increased efficiency. 

Mr. Sikes. Can you give me an estimate of how much, 20 or 25 
percent? 

Admiral Kuiern. My estimate would be in the neighborhood of 
20 percent for a 10 percent addition in manpower. 

Mr. Sikes. Now, comparing that with the present number of 
ships which are in operation, will we have more shipyard capacity 
than we actually have need for with this greater degree of mobiliza- 
tion? 

Admiral Kiet. Yes, sir; for the present number of active ships. 

Mr. Stxes. We will have more than we need for the greater degree 
of mobilization? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. So that some of this is insurance against future needs? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir, it is; but we do have need for this capacity 
now, since what we have in operating condition is inadequate. Work 
is scattered all over and cannot be done efficiently and effectively. 
We handle some items several times instead of once. 
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EFFECT ON PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Sixes. Does this upset the private shipyard plans which now 
exist, or will the private shipyards have materially the same amount 
of work to do for the Government that they have to do now? 

Admiral Kirin. They will have the same work that they have now. 
The proportionate part of the load which they will have to carry will 
not be changed by reason of these facilities. 

Mr. Manon. Now, generally speaking, where will the waterfront 
facilities money be spent? You are requesting about $10,000,000 for 
that purpose? 

Admiral Kier. Principally on drydocks. 

Mr. Manon. That would be at the various shipyards? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Manon. Where do you have the largest number of civilians 
employed, in what shipyard? 

Admiral Kier. In the New York Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Manon. About how many people? 

Admiral Kiern. Nineteen thousand. 

Mr. Manon. And about how many people are employed in Boston? 

Admiral Kuen. Between 13,500 and 14,000. 

Mr. Manon. Where is your largest civilian personnel center insofar 
as the shipyard program is concerned on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Kiem. Mare Island. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you have there? 

Admiral Kier. Fifteen thousand. 

Mr. Taser. How about Norfolk? 

Admiral Kier. Norfolk runs between 15,000 and 15,500. 

Mr. Manon. And many of them are civil-service workers? 

Admiral Kuery. Yes, sir; they are all civil-service workers. 


WATER-FRONT FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Now, vou said those water-front facilities are what? 

Admiral Kier. Drydocks for the most part. 

Mr. Manon. What are you doing to the drydocks? 

Admiral Kiein. We are rehabilitating them. The wooden drydock 
at New York, and the wooden drydock at Philadelphia require 
rebuilding. There are two drydocks at San Francisco, two at Bremer- 
ton, and two at New York that require some work on the bottom of 
the dock and inside of the dock, also there is a caisson at Portsmouth 
which requires renewal. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I know, but I am talking about the over-all 
picture. 

UTILITIES 


Now, you are requesting $7,000,000 for utilities. Is that spread 
all over? 

Admiral Kiern. For the most part it is, yes, sir. It has to do 
with increasing the water capacity at Philadelphia, rehabilitation of 
the electric installation and utilities at Mare Island, boilers at Bremer- 
ton and Boston, and some utilities at Pearl Harbor. 
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WEIGHT HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Now, under weight materials handling, is that 
equipment for the handling of things? 
Admiral Kuein. Yes, sir. 


RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Do you come into the picture here as part of this 
$55,000,000 on this radiological defense laboratory? 

Admiral Kiri. Captain Millis will explain the laboratory requests. 

Mr. Manon. That is part of the $55,000,000? 

Admiral Kern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Radiological defense? 

Admiral KueIn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, where is that money being 
requested, and for what purpose? 

Captain Minus. The new laboratory building itself will be in the 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard. The laboratory is currently there 
and established. 

Mr. Manon. That is where this new laboratory is? 

Captain Miuuis. That is where the laboratory now exists and 
where it will be. 

Mr. Manon. Will most of your work be done there? 

Captain Miuuts. Yes, sir, most of our work will be done there. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you need $8,000,000 plus? 

Captain Minus. We thought that was a modest request for this 
because we are also doing some work there for the Army and Air 
Force in the same laboratory. 

Mr. Manon. But actually what will the dollars be spent for? 

Captain Miutis. To build the laboratory building. We do not 
have such a building there all in one place. 

Mr. Manon. There is a rather imposing building there now. 

Admiral Jettey. That is the ordnance building. That is not the 
laboratory. They are working in 22 different buildings which are 
scattered throughout the vard in a lot of buildings that the shipyard 
sadly needs for industrial purposes. 

Mr. Manoyn. Where is the Naval Boiler Test Laboratory? 

Captain Minus. That is at the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Manon. Utilities I see will be all over, but more especially at 
San Francisco. 

Captain Miuuis. No, utilities at the radiological defense labora- 
tory are included in the total estimate for that laboratory. The 
majority of that will go to the engineering experiment station at 
Annapoks. J 

Mr. Manon. Where will your propeller laboratory expenditure be 
made? 

Captain Mruuis. At the Taylor Model Basin at Carderock, Md. 

Mr. Manon. 5. hat about vour radar laboratory’s expenditure? 

Captaia Miiurs. That expenditure will be made at the Navy Elec- 
tronic Laboratory, San Diego. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any barracks or things of that kind included 
in this request? 

Admiral Kue1n. No, sir. 





Mr. Manon. Are dormitories, or housing of any kind? 
Admiral Kien. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it is to provide facilities? 
Admiral Kuen. That is correct. 


REVIEW OF REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. There are a lot of skilled people in the ship-construe- 
tion business in the Government and in private industry. Have the 
best brains in the country in this field considered this program, and 
is it in keeping with the minimum standards and requirements? 

Admiral KLEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What about that, Admiral Jelley? 

Admiral JeLLEy. I was just thinking that maybe Admiral Klein 
would be too modest to say it, but he is one of the best men in the 
country in this field, and he has considered this program carefully. 

Mr. Manon. Have you given this a going over? 

Admiral Kurrn. Yes, sir, ] have. 

Mr. Manon. And is ev ery bit of this required? 

Admiral Kier. In my judgment it is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And when you get this will more be required to supple- 
ment this program or not? 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ELECTRONICS AND ELECTRIC FACILITIES 


Admiral Kern. I believe that there will be additional requests in 
the electronics and the electric field. I see no way out of it. 

Mr. Manon. We are going so rapidly toward electronics and elec- 
trical gadgets of one kind or another that you need additional 
facilities? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir, it will be cheaper to build the facilities 
than it will be to do the work as we have to do it now since we have 
so much to do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrtvner. | would like to have the admiral expand a little on 
that last statement that it would be cheaper to build these facilities 
than it is to do the work the way you are doing it now. What are 
some of the concrete facts and figures showing that it would be cheaper? 

Admiral Kuen. For instance, in one or two of the yards we have 
8 to 12 places where we are now doing the job. The buildings are 
widely scattered, and we have up to 800 or 900 employees scattered 
in these various builditigs. Some of tlie items of equipment must be 
moved from one place to another and to a final place for testing before 
the job is finally finished and installed. That means transportation, 
and waiting for transportation. It means that the individuals who 
should follow along after the first operation is completed are not avail- 
able, they are not there, and they do not know what the preceding 
employee has done. There must be write-ups produced for him to 
follow, and the supervision is inadequate. If we have a $2,000,000 
or a $3,000,000 installation, and we waste $150,000 or $200,000 a vear, 
it does not take long before we will have more than paid for our 
installation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, let us assume that the money is provided 
for these buildings, would you want to go so far as to say that vou 
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would be able to come back before this committee sometime after 
those buildings were completed and show where you had been able to 
curtail your use of manpower and make an actual presentation of 
dollars actually saved? 

Admiral Kuern. Yes, sir; for an equal amount of work. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will be looking forward to it. 

Admiral Kier. For an equal amount of work we will be able to 
show that we are doing it for less money, that is with fewer men. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; we will look forward to that. 

Navat ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION, ANNAPOLIS, Mp. 

Mr. Manon. The first item is naval engmeering experimenta! 
station, Annapolis, Md., to improve utilities system, for which you 
are asking $2,200,000, and extend fresh-water facility for which you 
are asking $489,500. 

Admiral TuHursBeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please give us a statement as to your requirements 
at the Annapolis, Md., Naval Engineering Experiment Station. 


UTILITIES SYSTEM 


Admiral THurser. The necessity of the proposed work has been 
recognized by the station and also by the J. E. Greiner Co., consult- 
ing engineers, in a report dated June 2, 1949. High costs of mainte- 
nance and operation, as well as self-evident lack of safe conditions, 
make the work imperative. 

Provision of improvements recommended will result in decrease! 
maintenance costs, probably amounting to $35,000 per year, but 
difficulty of precise determination, and decreased operation costs of 
$32,000 per vear for electrical energy alone. The operation of the 
proposed small heating boiler would effect an estimated annua! 
savings of $30,000, assuming that excess personnel from the large 
power plant could be gainfully employed elsewhere during that 
-period. Amortization for the entire project at $100,000 per vear 
(6,600 man-days saved included) would be accomplished within 1() 
vears; in spite of the fact that certain components contribute only a 
satisfaction of safety criteria. A breakdown of the saved 6,600 man- 
davs mentioned is as follows: Unskilled, 600; semiskilled, 3,000; 
skilled, 3,000. 

No buildings will be released by execution of the proposed work 
If the proposed work is not accomplished the station will be unab!e 
to satisfactorily accomplish its mission of testing and developmen 
within the foreseeable future; and, furthermore, may face loss of life 
or destruction of Government property in allowing patently unsafe 
installations to continue in effect. In any case, lowered econom) 
cannot help but result. 

The dollar value of the utilities affected approximates $2,000,000 
based on cost indices of the past decade or more. Replacement 
value for the installation is estimated to approximate $4,500,000 on 
the present-day market. The military value is incalculable, consider- 
ing that Navy development testing and research for chemistry, metals, 
welding, submarine propulsion equipment, gas turbine internal com- 
bustion engines, noise and vibration reduction investigations, and 
other vital components of warfare are in a large measure accomplished 
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by the experiment station with the utilities forming a most important 
part of the program. 

The electrical supply of Alternating-current power will be increased 
from 4,500 to 6,500 kilovolt-amperes by the proposed work. No 
increase in direct current power or steam is contemplated or required; 
but economy, safety, and adequacy of power will result. 

Management has coped with the lack of proposed improvements by 
accepting excessive operating and maintenance costs in amount of 
$100,000 per year; and has exercised vigilance to prevent loss of life 
or damage te property which might result from the deteriorated and 
make-shift condition of all distribution systems. Advantage of imme- 
diate action is readily apparent, as losses total $100,000 per year and 
the entire station is in constant potential jeopardy. 

The accomplishment of this project will eliminate the present high 
cost of maintenance and operation; also the self-evident unsafe con- 
ditions which now exist at the station: 

The proposed rehabilitation work to the station’s electrical system 
consists of effecting a power pool by connecting to and interlocking 
with the electrical power sources of the United States Naval Academy 
and the local power company. 

Due to the deteriorated condition and inadequate sizing of the steam 
heating system, it is proposed to renew the steam heating main 
throughout the station and to redesign and replace the local steam 
heating service lines. 

It is proposed to repair all leaking trenches, relocate piping to 
clear trenches, pipe relief valves for surface discharge, pipe drains to 
overboard line, install firewalls in trenches, repair all leaking piping 
and permanently install lighting and ventilation in all trenches. 


EXTEND FRESH WATER FACILITIES 


The scope of this project is to increase the capacity of the engineer- 
ing experiment station fresh-water facilities from the present capacity 
of 600 gallons per minute by an amount of 400 gallons per minute toa 
facility having a capacity of 1,000 gallons per minute. Increase of 
station’s fresh-water facilities is required, consistent with the growth 
and development of the station. 

The new and modern installation will provide a plant that will be 
operable with reduced maintenance cost as well as increased capacity. 
Also, relocation of the low-level storage tanks and provision of a new 
underground 800,000-gallon storage tank in lieu thereof, will improve 
distribution conditions and make available the site required for the 
proposed welding and electrical laboratory. In summation, it is 
considered of prime necessity that the following be effected: 

Provide one additional well having a capacity of 600 gallons per 
minute to include well, pump, pump house, electrical services, controls, 
and so forth. 

Provide step aerator of 400 gallons per minute capacity. 

Provide precipitator of 400 gallons per minute capacity, including 
all secondary equipment, automatic controls, piping, and so forth. 

Alterations and addition to filtration plant building, including alter- 
ations to drains, additional electric services, and so forth. 

Provide softeners and filters having a capacity of 400 gallons per 
minute with associated equipment, including fully automatic controls 
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and to include removal of present 50 gallons per minute softeners and 
rearrangement of present filters. 

Construction of new 800,000-gallon underground concrete storage 
tank, including pumps, suction ‘and disc ‘tharge manifolds, automatic 
level controls, and so forth. 

Installation of approximately 3,000 feet of 8-inch cast-iron water 
main to run from filtration plant to strategic points of distribution by 
junction to branch lines. 

Abandon and dismantle two present 250,000-gallon concrete stor- 
age tanks, removal of debris, and clearing of site. This will also neces- 
sitate relocation to a new site of a branch of the chemical engineering 
laboratory presently operating in a structure attached to these tanks, 
and three concrete and four small steel fuel-oil tanks. Relocation will 
involve additional utility services to the relocated tanks. 

The proposed project will provide an increase in fresh-water facilities 
which serve the engineering experiment station and the adjoining 
naval activities in the north Severn area, from a present filtration 
capacity of 600 to 1,000 gallons per minute. The present capacity is 
not adequate for supply of fresh water to this activity in times of peak 
demand, and necessarily affect research functions. The proposed 
expansion is considered adequate to meet possible expansion of sta- 
tion’s activities and is not considered excessive. 


NAVAL SHIPYARD, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Manon. Will vou please give us a statement in regard to im- 
proving the power plant at the naval shipyard, Boston, Mass., for 
which vou are requesting $2,310,000? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 


Preseat boilers were installed in the period 1918 to 1922, are out- 
moded and inefficient, and have reached the age requiri ig extraordi- 


ind excessive maintexance expenditures. The boilers are in- 
e of producing the auxiliary steam required and, im any event, 
must be replaced within the next 3 years to preclude possibility of 
verd steam failure as well as failure in electric energy production. 
There is no provision for coal storage in the yard. Emergency coal 
suyyies all involve double haxting from a point outside the yard. 

T)e proposed installation and modifications will improve the 
power plant performance to the voit where this facility will meet 
risiyr demands and foreseeable future requirements, as well as oper- 
ative efficiency now impossible to o>tain. The plant will be adanted 
for dual fuel operation and emerzeicy supply will consist of fuel oil 
store | 19 the vard. 

lt is es‘imated that the pronvose| improvements would result in an 
anyr | net saving of $354,000. 

Tis nroject contemplates the revl: acement of two old boilers with 
ove mocery integral furnace boiler of higher steam pressure and tem- 
per’ure, aid arranged for bur :iyz either fuel oil or coal. 

“> yroject also includes installation of ore pew steam turbo- 
gener ‘or to snit the hizher steam pressure and temperature condi- 
tio .s te installation of new boi'er feed pumps, feed water heaters 
an’ relate! piping, valves axd necessery appurtenances. 

T: e pronosed one new boiler would have a total capacity of 150,000 
pou . s of steam per hour, as compared with 60, 000 pounds per hour 
for t-:e two old boilers. 


nary 2 
CAN: al} 
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Puger Sounp Nava SuipyarD, Bremerton, Wasu. 


Mr. Manon. Will vou please describe your requirements at the 
Puget Sound naval shipyard at Bremerton, Wash., for which you are 
requesting $1,204,500? 

Admiral THursBer. Yes, sir. 


REPLACE BOILERS IN CENTRAL POWER PLANT 


Boilers 5 and 6 were originally installed in 1911 and are unsafe to 
operate at the station steam pressure. 

Boilers 7 and 8 are likewise unsafe to operate at the station 
steam pressure. 

In order to provide the volume of steam now required for the ship- 
yard, it is necessary to replace the four old boilers with modern 
equipment. 

It is proposed to remove boilers 5 to 8 in the central power plant 
and replace them with modern equipment to supply steam at the 
necessary pressures and to interconnect the central power plant with 
the new plant in the west part-of the shipvard. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO DRYDOCKS 


Drydock No. 1 is 639 feet in length. It was constructed with no 
altars to carry temporary connections, electric cables, air water, and 
steam lines, and the resulting tangle on the coping is hazardous and 
interferes with materials handling and efficient operation of the dock. 
About $8,000 annually is lost in damaged material and wasted labor 


because of the cluttered condition. 

Drydock No. 2 is 867 feet in length. 

Both drydocks are equipped with upstanding wooden block bearers 
and channels for lines to hauling blocks. The movement of ship-repair 
equipment and the cleaning of the docks is seriously impeded by the 
obsolescent block equipment. Approximately $20,000 annually is 
spent because of excess labor required to operate and maintain the 
docks with the old gear in the way. 

It is proposed to remove the block bearers and channels in drydocks 
Nos. 1 and 2 and install level concrete floors, thereby enabling the 
use of modern composite wood and concrete keel and bilge blocks, 
rolling staging, and mechanical sand-removal equipage. 

A 450-foot continuous concrete platform, 2 feet below the coping 
will be installed in drydock No. 1. 


AIR COMPRESSOR IN WEST END OF INDUSTRIAL AREA 


The air compressors installed in the shipyard are four of 5,000 
cubic feet per minute and four of 500 cubic feet per minute capacity— 
22,000 cubic feet per minute. Three of the larger machines are modern 
and in good condition but the fourth is 26 years old, steam-driven and 
in only fair condition. 

With increased workloads, it will be necessary to run all of the 
compressors all of the time, and there would be no available supply 
for peak loads. There would be insufficient time of shut-down for 
overhauling one machine at a time. 
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It is proposed to install a new synchronous motor-driven 5,000 
cubic feet per minute air compressor in the vicinity of drydocks 
Nos. 4 and 5 and piers Nos. 3 and 4, where the shipyard air consump- 
tion is the greatest. 

Mr. Manon. You are proposing there a number of construction 
items? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL SHrpyarD, Brooktiyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Manon. The next item is ‘Naval shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y.,”’ 
for which you are requesting a total of $5,695,800. Will you please 
describe your requirement there? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir. 


REBUILD CAISSON SEAT, DRYDOCK NO. 1 


Sections of the granite blocks forming the inner caisson seat of dry- 
dock No. 1 have loosened. The outer caisson seat and face stones are 
a loose, disintegrated, and out of alinement. The use of the outer seat 
has consequently been discontinued. 

With the outer caisson seat unusable, the effective length of the dry- 
dock was thereby shortened and the inner caisson seat cannot be re- 
paired. 

It is proposed to build a cofferdam at the outboard end of the dry- 
dock and reconstruct the inner and outer caisson seats. 


MODERNIZE FLOOR OF DRYDOCK NO. 2 


The present floor of drydock No. 2 is of wood construction and 
during World War II required extensive repair due to a “blow-out’ 
which admitted sea water through the bottom of the dock. The floo1 
is equipped with wood bearers for keel blocks and slides for bilge 
blocks which greatly increase the difficulty of working in the dock, 
with consequent loss in labor efficiency. These bearers make it prac- 
tically impossible to use wheeled equipment for cleaning, blasting sand 
from the dock, and prevent the use of wheeled equipment for move- 
ment of staging, use of drydock elevators, and use of wheeled paint- 
spray heating and application equipment. 

The accomplishment of the proposed project will increase the effi- 
ciency of dock operation. The concrete floor will present a surface 
which can be decontaminated of radioactive material. Industrial 
health and safety hazards may be minimized. A level floor will per- 
mit the use of wheeled equipment with consequent savings in man- 
power. 

This project will assure the availability of an efficient drydock for 
mobilization requirements. 

It is proposed to install a new flush concrete floor designed to resist 
hydrostatic pressure. The new floor will have channels for drainage 
covered with cast-iron gratings and cast-iron inserts 4 feet on centers 
longitudinally for the securing of blocking. Modifications will be 
made to main drainage conduits, suction and drainage chambers. In 
addition, conduits will be provided in the new slabs to permit the dis- 
tribution of utilities from one side of the dock to the other. 
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RECONSTRUCT DRYDOCK NO. 3 


Drydock No. 3 was completed in 1897. It is of timber construction 
with sloping sides, timber floor, and with fixed bearer blocks to sup- 
port the keel blocks. The timbers are so badly deteriorated as to be 
beyond economical repair. The outer caisson seat has not been 
operated for several years because of its unsafe condition. Paving 
around the coping of the dock is undermined by wash-out of the back- 
fill material through the drydock walls. Leakage is so bad that the 
drainage pumps are required to be in almost continuous operation. 
The longitudinal drainage system under the dock floor is clogged with 
dislodged backfill material and cannot be economically cleaned. The 
timber altars are cluttered with miscellaneous service piping. The 
shape of the dock and arrangement of the bearers and blocks restrict 
its capacity and impede the placing of staging and the cleaning of the 
dock. 

The Bureau of Ships has recently spent $100,000 in emergency 
repairs as a result of storm drainage and the routine maintenance is 
now prohibitive. 

In keeping with the mission of the shipyard, it is necessary to 
provide for the docking of cruisers up to and including those of the 
CA class. 

It is proposed to construct a modern dock 728 feet in length on the 
floor from head to outer sill, 120 feet wide at the entrance, 6 feet above 
the sill, and 36 feet deep over the sill at mean high water. 

The floor will be constructed in accordance with modern practice 
to permit the ready movement of staging and simplicity in cleaning 
operations. The side walls will be stepped with altars for utilities 
and handling lines. Propeller pit sills will be sunk at the entrance to 
accommodate ships of modern design with shafting at a drag angle in 
order to minimize the height of blocking required. The exisitng 
pumping will be altered. 


CONDITION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Now, in Brooklyn you have to rebuild a caisson seat. 

Admiral Kiri. That is for drydock No. 1. 

Mr. Manon. My knowledge of naval nomenclature is not sufficient 
for me to interpret that. 

Admiral Kirin. I believe we have a picture of that here. Would 
you like to see it? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I think so. 

Admiral Jettey. By the way, this drydock is almost 100 years old. 
As I reeall, the first ship was docked in it in either 1851 or 1852. We 
are getting our money’s worth out of that original dock. 

Admiral Kier. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you call that a caisson? It looks like a 
drydock. 

Admiral Krein. Yes, sir, that is a drydock, but the gate at the 
entrance to the dock is the caisson, that is, the caisson presses against 
the masonry seat that is built in at the dock entrance. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Kier. In Drydock No. 1, the mortar between the blocks 
of granite has disintegrated and the granite blocks have gotten out of 
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line, and when the caisson gasket comes up against the face of the 
granite there is excessive leakage and it requires us to run pumps all the 
time. This is expensive. There are two seats in these docks. The 
outer one is no longer usable and it has not been for many years. 
This prevents the use of the full length of the dock. Not only that, 
if we want to do repairs on the inner seat the outer seat is not usable, 
and we cannot get the dock dry. 

Mr. Manon. You are also requesting at Brooklyn funds to recon- 
struct Drydock No. 3, the first increment. 

Admiral Kuern. Yes, sir; we have a picture of that if you want it. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to rebuild it? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir; thit is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Why is it necessary to rebuild it? 

Admiral Kier. It is a timber dock, and it is out of service because 

has deteriorated to the point where we cannot use it. 

Admiral Jettey. We have already gotten 50 years’ life out of this 
timber dock. 

Mr. Manon. The new one is going to be made out of concrete? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir; we are going to replace it with sin:ilar 
dimensions in concrete. 

Mr. Manon. Do we need this additional facility? 

Admiral Kuen. Yes, sir; we do. 


Davip W. Taytor Mopet Basin, Carperock, Mp. 


Mr. Manon. Now, you are requesting funds for the David W 
Taylor Mode! Basin here in Maryland in the amount of $1,820,500 
for heating facilities to support new 3-meter wind tunnel, and a 36- 


inch variable pressure water tunnel. Will you give us a statement as 
to your requirements there? 
Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 


HEATING FACILITIES TO SUPPORT WIND TUNNEL 


Existing boilers are loaded to 90 percent of capacity during the 
winter. 

Upon completion of the Bureau of Aeronautics wind tunnel it will be 
necessary to increase the heating capacity 30 percent. 

The project consists of acquisition and installation of a 10,000- 
pound an hour low-pressure boiler and auxiliaries in the present boiler 
house. 

36-INCH VARIABLE PRESSURE WATER TUNNEL 


The shipbuilding program requires full time use of the present 12- 
inch and 24-inch tunnels at the David Taylor Model Basin. Altera- 
tions to the 24-inch tunnel have been authorized, but no funds have 
been made available as yet at d the tunnel cannot now be shut down 
for repairs. These two tunnels were operated continuously during 
World War II, end the increased workload resulting from the present 
unsettled conditions makes the provisions of an additional tunnel 
essential. 

The United States Navy has only one tunnel of characteristics 
comparable to that proposed—the 48-inch tunnel at the Ordnance 
Research Laboratory, Pennsylvania State College. This tunnel is 
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not fitted for propeller testing, however, and is operating at full capa- 
city on torpedo research. Some of the torpedo-research work will 
necessarily be conducted in the proposed 36-inch tunnel of the model 
basin. In contrast, the British are constructing four large tunnels, 
one of which has a test section measuring 4 feet by 8 feet. 

The present tunnels are not suitable for the hydrodynamic testing 
of hydrofoil boat-propulsion units or pump-jet models. The 36-inch 
tunnel will permit the testing of models of these types of designs. 

Reduction of noise from propellers and ships appendages by 10 
decibels would increase the sonar range two to threefold. The 36-inch 
tunnel will be designed for quiet operation so that accurate noise 
measurements could be made on various designs of hydrofoils, pro- 
pellers, and jet-propulsion units and forms and shapes of underwater 
hull appendages. The present tunnels are too noisy and too small 
to make accurate noise measurements. 

It is proposed to construct at the Model Basin a 36-inch recirculating 
water tunnel about 70 feet long (between the center lines of the vertical 
legs) and about 30 feet high between the center lines of the horizontal 
legs, the maximum diameter of 9 feet with the test section 36 inches 
in diameter. 

The driving impeller will be located in the lower leg and the pro- 
peller dynamometer will be located in a fairing in the upper leg up- 
stream from the contraction. The power for the propeller dynamom- 
eter will be supplied by a motor outside the tunnel. The motor 
will deliver 800 horsepower to one shaft or 400 horsepower to each of 
two contra-rotating shafts. 

The water speed in the test section will be 50 knots, and the pressure 
will be controlled from a minimum of a 5-foot head to a maximum of 
two atmospheres. The test sections will be provided with access 
openings and viewing ports for visual and photographic observations. 

A resorber unit will be designed, built, and installed to add air to 
the water as it is recirculated, since the deaeration occurs in the proc- 
ess of pumping the water around the circuit and produces fallacious 
data. 

Mr. Manon. Could you delay those expenditures safely? 

Admiral Kurt. No, sir. The information that is needed is 
needed now. 


NAVAL SuHipyarD, Mare Istanp, CaAuir. 


Mr. Manon. Please give us a statement about your requirements 
at the naval shipyard at Mare Island, for which you are requesting 
$9,436,500. 

Admiral TuursBer. Yes, sir. 


EXTEND PORTAL CRANE TRACKS 


Six cranes now serve 10 ships berthed at one time; with time out for 
overhaul and maintenance, it may be seen that the service at the berths 
has been deficient. Two floating cranes have been used by the move- 
ment of these cranes from berth to berth, which is time consuming and 
a handicap, ‘ 

Additional crane capacity is essential to full utilization of the 
berthing area. 





Berths 16 and 17 cannot at present be served by portal cranes. 
The heavier material in the lifts made from ship to shore and vice 
versa with present types of component overhaul require immediate 
provision of adequate weight-lifting capacity at these two berths. 

The portal crane tracks are proposed to be extended to include 
berths 16 and 17 in the 30-foot-gage trackage to permit a greater 
mobility of the weight-lifting facilities. 

The high portal cranes serving berths 18 to 24, inclusive, are no 
longer required since the discontinuance of shipbuilding, and they are 
therefore available for conversion and relocation. The shipway 
cranes which are now captive at the ways may be converted from 
trolley electric to self powered Diesel electric, including the instllation 
of new tracks to fit the trackage of berths 18 and 19 and the proposed 
trackage extension of berths 16 and 17. If suitable portal cranes are 
available for the 30-foot-gage track, the conversion of the shipway 
cranes will not be necessary. 


ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONICS SHOPS 


Subordinate activities of the electric shop, X51, and the electronics 
shop, X67, are widely scattered wherever space could be made avail- 
able within the shipyard. The arrangements are wholly inadequate, 
since the problems of materials handling, obtaining proper utilities, 
providing safe floor loading, effecting efficient arrangement of equip- 
ment, adequate lighting, et cetera, cannot be met under the circum- 
stances. 

The various activities of the electric shop now utilize approximately 
105,000 square feet of space. The electronics shop occupies approxi- 
mately 133,000 square feet. The 238,000 square feet of work space 
is not sufficient for present needs of storage and clearances around 
operations. 

The building proposed will be a reinforced-concrete one-story struc- 
ture and vertical extensions thereto. A six-story unit and two four- 
story units will be superimposed upon the foregoing ground dimen- 
sions. The total floor space to be provided will be 400,000 square feet. 

The building will be constructed on pile-supported foundations and 
will be provided with a railroad spur, cranes, elevators, and all essen- 
tial utilities. 

The one-story portion of the building will be given over to the repair 
of the heaviest and bulkiest types of equipment. The four-story 
units will house the work on less bulky equipment, and the six-story 
unit will provide space for the lightest type of work. 

The site proposed is adjacent to the industrial area of the shipyard. 


MODERNIZATION OF ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION AND GENERATION 
SYSTEM 


The present shipyard electrical-distribution system consists of an 
11,500-volt loop drawing power from the central power plant and 
from the tie-in with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

The loop feeds 2,300-volt substation transformers. Power is further 
distributed from the substations at 440 volts, 220 volts, and 110 volts. 

There is insufficient reactor capacity to adequately protect the 
system from the power supplied by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and from local surges. 
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The distribution lines from the substations throughout the shops 
and water-front areas are inadequate to carry the connected loads 
and voltage drops are excessive. 

Control equipment is obsolete and worn beyond economical repair. 

It is proposed to— 

Install new cable from the 11,500-volt loop to the points of applica- 
tion so as to properly provide for adequate load-carrying capacity. 

Install new equipment in existing substation buildings, eluding 
supervisory control equipment, phased synchronizers, and so forth. 

Procure and install reactors at the transmission line tie-in with the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and at substations and in the powerhouse. 

Procure and install transformers as needed. 

Procure and install motor starters. 

Mr. Manon. It is going to take a lot of critical materials to provide 
the $6,985,000 for the shops which you are requesting there. It 
would seem at this time that, with the scarcity of materials and high 
prices, this ought to be delayed or not undertaken unless there is a 
verv urgent need for it. 

Admiral Kuri. There is an urgent need for it. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Thurber, you have discussed that in your 
general statement? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And that is one of the examples of the type of con- 
struction which you require? 

Admiral Kern. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL SHIPYARD, NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Manon. Now, vou are proposing an additional project at the 
naval shipyard at Norfolk, Va., involving an expenditure of $8,033,300. 
Give us a statement about that. 

Admiral Tuurser. The workload of the electrical and electronic 
shops has increased to the point where space nor provision is entirely 
inadequate. 

The electrical shop is now housed in building No. 234, which was 
constructed 16 years ago. Part is used by the sheet-metal shop. 
Both the sheet-metal shop and the electrical shop require more space 
at the present time. 

The electronic shop occupies space in five locations about the 
shipyard. 

The gryocompass shop division of the electrical shop occupies a 
small building poorly located for the purpose. 

The battery-c ‘tharging shop of the electrical shop occupies another 
building poorly loe ‘ated for the service. 

Electrical stowage of the shipyard is in a remote area not convenient 
to oneration. 

The ordnance division of the outside machinist shop occupies space 
which is required by the outside machinists in building No. 268, and 
also space in building No. 353. 

At the present time there is no space for a lecture room and other 
required facilities for training. 

It is proposed to construct an L-shape addition to building No. 268. 
The long leg of the L to consist of ground floor, first and second floors, 
mezzanines, second and third floors; the short leg to consist of ground 
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floor, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth floors. The new addition 
will provide approximately 366,000 square feet of additional floor 
space. 

Mr. Manon. Here again you are requesting electrical, electronic, 
and ordnance shops, and they are the shops in which this specialized 
work will be done? 

Admiral Kuern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot do it in your old shops? 

Admiral Kier: We cannot do it efficiently or effectively in the 
old shops. 

USE OF OLD BUILDINGS, 


Mr. Manon. Will you use the old buildings? 
Admiral Kier. The old buildings will be put to use for space for 
other shops that are now in need of space. 


EQUIPMENT, TOOLS, ETC. 


Mr. Manon. Will this be for the building and all of that in addition 
to providing the machinery? 

Admiral Kuirm. The sum requested will cover the building. 
Existing equipment will be moved to this new shop. The money will 
provide such facilities and utilities are necessary for the operation of 
this shop. 

Mr. Manon. When you make reference to an electric and electronic 
shop do you mean that the equipment, tools, and so forth are included? 

Admiral Kirin. Equipment now in use or on hand and not in use 
in existing scattered buildings will be installed in the new shop. This 
money does not in itself cover tools. 

Mr. Manon. You do not buy any tools with this money? 

Admiral Tourser. We do not; no, for this item. The electrical 
and repair equipments are already there. 

Mr. Manon. If you have new buildings and new facilities, if you 
do not have new tools you cannot necessarily in all cases get the job 
done. 

Admiral Kuern. Yes, sir; we have the tools. They are available. 


Nava Borer Test Lasporatory, NAVAL SHIPYARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, ‘ 


Mr. Manon. Now, at the naval shipyard, Philadelphia, you want 
additional boiler-testing facilities and two additional cranes, for which 
you are requesting $3,981,500. Please give us a statement in regard 
to your requirements there, the two additional cranes, and so forth. 


ADDITIONAL CRANES 


Admiral Tuurser. The present three bays of the turbine building 
are equipped with one crane each, two 50-ton cranes and one 40-ton 
crane, although two each were originally proposed. In two of the 
bays, the different levels of the floor require crane lifts, since the 
material cannot be rolled or carted along. 

Tests are at present balanced on one hook. The generally accepted 
practice is to use two cranes, as such operations have proved hazardous 
to personnel, facilities, and material. 
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The cranes are used for weight handling in the construction and 
erection of test assemblies and the setting up of the associated appa- 
ratus as well as the inspection of test installations, lifting and suspend- 
ing casings. In many operations using cranes, the lifts are sustained 
or repeated over several hours so that in the bay area, while such 
work is being done, all other work requiring cranes is delayed. The 
delay is retarding all of the work, related or not, and the cranes have 
become the bottleneck of the laboratory. 

The accomplishment of this project will improve the crane service 
so as to eliminate the bottleneck which now exists in crane operation 
and which constantly costs time and money. 

It is proposed to install two 50-ton bridge cranes of 96 feet span 
similar to the two now installed in the laboratory, one in each of the 
depressed floor bays in the building. Auxiliary hoists of 10-ton 
capacity will be included. The extreme span accounts for the cost. 


BOILER TESTING FACILITIES 


Present boiler testing facilities consist of eight structural steel fire- 
rooms, approximately 30 by 30 by 30 feet each, and three small fire- 
rooms. Only 2 of the 11 firerooms will support the largest types of 
existing boilers which also occupy 18- to 20-foot cubes, causing con- 
gestion. 

Larger firerooms are required for effective testing with full instru- 
mentation, support, and dissipation of forces of boilers operating at 
2,000 pounds per square inch and 1,000° F., with combustion and 
pressures at 200 inches (w. g.), employing special fuels and oxidents. 

With the cellular firerooms, overhead cranes cannot be used and 
installations are made piecemeal at considerable extra expenditure of 
time and effort. 

Operation of boilers in parallel, for testing automatic controls and 
other devices, requires the removal of bulkheads and the reaerange- 
ment of utilities. 

The equipment for controlled simulation of roll and pitch will 
occupy more space and heavier foundations than is afforded by the 
present facilities, 

The reduction in delays incident to installation and tear down is 
highly important in the conduct of tests from which deve loped data 
are urgently required. The annual savings in erection, operation, and 
removal cost effected with proper facilities is estimated at about 
$185,000 with current workloads. 

It is proposed to erect a building consisting of a three-story section 
anda rear test section, with the latter divided into three bays, each 
serviced with a heavy-duty crane. The floor in the center bay will 
be designed to carry the simulated roll and pitch equipment. 


. 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT FACILITY 


Mr. Manon. What are vou going to do with this boiler testing 
facility that you have? 

Captain Miuuts. This is to change over from the current facilities 
which are there for testing individual boilers. The old method of 
design and installation of boilers aboard ship was the closed fireroom 
system. Since we have shifted over to the open type of installation 
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in the late thirties, which was a great improvement in boiler installa- 
tions, it has made this type of testing facility both inadequate and 
inappropriate. 


NAVAL SHIPYARD, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Mr. Manon. Your next project is Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., where vou request $1,289,200 for water treatment facilities. 
What is the idea of that? 

Admiral Jetuey. That is to remove iron from the water. Phila- 
delphia water has a very high iron content, which causes us to have 
difficulty and produces an expensive maintenance problem. This 
will remove the iron so that the pipes and other equipment using 
water will stay in shape without expeasive maintenance charges. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement with regard to the whole project 
there at the Philadelphia shipyard. 


WATER TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Admiral THurser. The water of the shipyard is obtained from loca! 
deep wells supplemented by city water. Since 1944, the concentration 
of iron oxide has been increasing. A report of Albright and Friel, Inc., 
consulting engineers, of December 20, 1944, recommended that a 
coagulation basin and filtration plant be constructed when the iron 
oxide present in the water increased beyond two parts per million. 

The concentration in the water now obtained is seven times higher 
than the limit set by the United States Public Health Service. The 
water is not only lacking in potable characteristics, but, because of the 
concentration, chlorination is now uncertain; any further increase in 
the iron oxide concentration will render the retention of chlorine in 
solution impossible. The water is now at the point of being unfit for 
human consumption. 

Thecoating of mains, pipes and fittings is becoming so pronounced 
that the reduction in bores is so great that replacement is now gen- 
erally necessary. 

The city of Philadelphia would have to add mains in order to supply 
the shipyard at a cost much greater than that of the proposed filtration 
plant. It appears economically sound to continue obtaining water 
from the deep well system of the shipyard and treating it properly to 
render it fit for human consumption and industrial usage. 

It is proposed to add a gravity-type filter plant, coagulating basin, 
sludge lagoon, and low pressure pumping station adjacent to the 
reservoir with connecting mains and modifications to existing mains 
included together with three deep wells for water supply and two 
shallow wells for cooling and their connecting piping. 


REPLACE OLD BOILERS IN CENTRAL POWER PLANT 


The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard is the only naval shipyard on the 
east coast with facilities for the overhaul of all types of naval vessels, 
including submarines. There are also facilities for the building of 
ships pn ways and in graving docks. It is also responsible for dry- 
docking ships of the Reserve Fleet which are in the Reserve basin and 
berthed at piers and in docks of the shipyard. 
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The power plant now consists of 8 old boilers, installed in 1916; two 
400 pounds per square inch, 125,000 pounds per hour, installed in 1941; 
two 400 pounds per square inch, 125,000 pounds per hour, installed in 
1946-47. 

The old boilers may break down at any time, leaving the shipyard 
with insufficient steam. 

It is proposed to replace the eight over-age boilers with two which 
will generate steam at 435 pounds per square inch, 750° F. total 
temperature, for the high pressure turbo-generators. Extraction of 
heating steam at 160 pounds per square inch will be automatic. An 
annual saving of fuel consumed with the new boilers is estimated at 
$80,000. ‘There will also be savings in operating personnel. The 
project will pay for itself in less than 12 years. In addition, a reliable 
source of power is a necessity in the shipyard. 

There is no duplication of the facilities in the area served. Ships of 
the maritime service, Coast and Geodetic Service, Coast Guard, and 
other governmental interests may also be served with the shipyard 
facilities. 

ELECTRIC JIB CRANES 


The present electric cranes used on drydock No. 3 are in very poor 
condition and require extensive repairs—approximately $20,000 per 
crane. If repairs were accomplished these cranes would then be 
suitable for only 25-ton capacity lifting. 

Since these cranes are not designed to provide adequate weight- 
handling facilities when large carriers are in the dock, it has been 
necessary to devise many costly and cumbersome methods to handle 
the equipment and material. 


There are two 50-ton Diesel electric cranes now in use at drydock 
No. 3, which normally serve pier 6, and whenever pier 6 will be used 
as a work area, it will be necessary to reassign these cranes reducing 
weight-handling facilities at drvdock 3. 

It is proposed to add two 50-ton Diesel cranes with gooseneck 
type of booms at drydock No. 3 in order to obtain more efficient and 
economical weight-handling facilities. 


RECONSTRUCT DRY DOCK NO. 1 


Drydock No. 1, 492 feet in length, was completed in 1891. The side 
walls and floor are of timber construction which is so badly deteriorated 
as to be beyond economical repair. Pumping equipment and controls 
are obsolescent and in poor condition. The caisson is similarly 
deteriorated. Operation is hazardous and normal maintenance is 
impossible. 

The mission of the shipyard requires docking facilities for ships of 
all sizes, and, to maintain an adequate balance of such production 
facilities, it is necessary that this dock be rebuilt to accommodate ships 
up to and including the larger destroyers and cruisers of the CLK class. 

It is proposed to construct a drydock of modern design, 545 feet 
in length on the floor from the head to the outer sill, 70 feet wide at 
the entrance (6 feet above the sill), and 27 feet 6 inches deep over the 
sill at mean high water. A level floor to facilitate cleaning and moving 
scaffolding will be incorporated. The walls are designed to include 
altars for utilities and working lines. Pit wells for the propellers to 
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accommodate the latest design of shafting with drag angles will also 
be incorporated so as to minimize the height of blocking. The pump 
plant will be of latest design with drainage outlets flush with dock 
walls. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a question that you could use this for years and 
years, but now you see that money is getting a little freer and you 
think this is a good time to get it? 

Admiral Kurt. No, sir. We have the dock now out of service 
and have had for three months. It is no longer usable. 


Navaut Execrronics Lasnoratory, Point Loma, Cauir. 


Mr. Manon. The next is Naval Electronics Laboratory, Point 
Loma, Calif., where you are requesting $233,200 for a model range 
building for antenna testing. Please give us a statement about that, 

Admiral Tuurser. The proposed project will fill a need of long 
standing for appropriate laboratory working space in which to conduct 
antenna research and development work. 

The work concerned is being carried on in a number of portable 
shacks which are dispose ‘d about an area previously used by the Army 
as a parade ground. The buildings are, for the most part, 20 by 2) 
feet unfurnished wooden hutments with beaverboard siding and felt 
roofs. which were moved onto the site, assembled in groups, and slightly 
modified by station employees to accommodate the required electronic 
instrumentation. In one case, a demountable wood building was 
erected and modified for use as a shop in which ship models are. con- 
structed. This building suits its purpose and will be retained as a 
model shop and engineer’s shop. None of the others is satisfactory 
for housing the instrumentation and personnel concerned and should 
be abandoned as soon as proper housing can be provided. Leaking 
through roofs and siding is a common occurrence. The structures are 
not fireproof—a condition made more hazardous by makeshift local- 
heating devices. In short, approximately $450,000 worth of standard 
and special instruments are not properly protected against weather 
and fire. _ 

As is usually the case where working groups are dispersed through 
a number of small buildings, both the personnel and equipment suffer 
from inadequate coordination. 

It is considered most necessary that this important part of the 
activity be properly housed at the earliest possible date. 

The research and development work concerned will not be conducted 
at the level of efficiency which would reasonably be expected if it were 
properly housed. The valuable instrumentation, some of which is not 
replaceable, will not have the weather and fire protection warranted. 

It will require one less employee of the station maintenance group 
to clean and operate the proposed building than presently needed for 
the same work in the nine temporary shacks which will be abandoned; 
this will save $2,580 annually. 

This facility will consist of a one-story, concrete baildiog having a 
gross floor area of 10,200 square feet and a load-bearing (100 pounds 
per square foot) roof deck of similar area. Two tunnels extending 
from the building to the pits under existing model turntables are to 
be included. Among the features of the facility are— 
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Three 20 by 36 electronic laboratory workrooms. 

Eight 20 by 24 electronic laboratory workrooms. 

Four 20 by 12 office spaces. 

Two 20 by 12 toilets. 

One combined forced-air ventilating and heating system. 

Gas, low-pressure air, and water distributed to workrooms. 

Special electrical distribution for equipment and instruments 

in all workrooms. 
Twenty portable partitions for flexibility in dividing space. 
This facility is proposed as a minimum need for a specific kind of 

electronic experimental and development work and free working space 
is not included which might be made available to other activities. 


NAVAL SHrpyarpD, Porrsmoutn, N. H. 


Mr. Manon. Now will you give us a statement about the naval 
shipyard at Portsmouth, N. H., where you want a storage battery 
building, to rebuild the caisson, dry dock No. 2, and an electrical tesi 
laboratory building? 

Everybody wants a laboratory. 


STORAGE BATTERY BUILDING 


What do vou need the storage battery building for? 

Admiral Kiern. At present batieries that are to be placed in 
submarines are stowed outside, and we want an inside place to put 
them, where they can be cycled and handled. 

Mr. Manon. During World War II did you have inside storage? 

Admiral Kirin. We did not in all cases, but the time from the 
arrival of the battery to putting it aboard ship was somewhat less than 
under present conditions. In addition, the batteries of that date had 
one-half the number of cells and were one-half the size of the batteries 
of today. That is batteries of the Guppy type. 

Mr. Manon, What do you mean by a Guppy type battery? 

Admiral Kier. That is a high speed battery which is used for high 
speed underwater propulsion. It has twice the capacity and twice 
the number of cells that the battery had in World War II. 

Mr. Manon. And has greater underwater propulsive power? 

Admiral Kuen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I know what the program is, but why is it necessary 
to have a building to put these batteries in, since you have not had 
this kind of a building before? 

Admiral Kier. Because the storage space required is twice what 
it was before, and the building we have now is inadequate for the 
purpose. It is in bad condition. It is also about 100 years old. 


ELECTRICAL TEST LABORATORY 


Mr. Manon. Why do you need an electrical test laboratory building 
at a cost of $2,079,000? 

Admiral Kier. That is somewhat of a misnomer. It should be 
electrical and electronics shop. The laboratory is 5 percent of the 
total project. The electronics part is approximately 45 percent and 
the electrical part 50 percent of the project. 


89249—51—pt. 1——-79 
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Mr. Manon. What are you going to do in this building? 

Admiral Kier. We are going to repair electrical and electronics 
equipment and manufacture certain electronic and electrical equip 
ment—special switches that cannot be procured on the market. 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between “electrical” and 
“electronic”? 

Admiral Kiemn. The vacuum tube. 

Mr. Manon. ‘Electronic’? means what? 

Admiral Kuen. I do not know that I am equipped to give a 
definition, but to my mind it is an electrical circuit, the same as an) 
other electrical circuit, which is hooked up with vacuum tubes. 

Captain Miuuis. It is associated with radio, radar, and sonar, which 
gives the general name of ‘‘electronics” to it, as differentiated from 
some of the old-fashioned electricity. 

Mr. Manon. That old-fashioned electricity also has tubes. 

Captair Miuuis. Yes; it does. There is no definite line of demar- 
cation between what we call “electronics” and electrical equipment, 
because many of the electrical equipments depend upon the basic 
functions of the vacuum tube, also. 

Mr. Manon. ‘Electronics’’ literally includes “‘electrical’’? 

Captain Miuuis. In many cases, ves. 

Mr. Manon. If you did not have electrical equipment, you could 
not go along with electronics? 

Captain Muiuuis. That is correct, because electronics equipment 
fundamentally depend on electricity and electric circuits, or you would 
have no equipment at all. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with the balance of your presenta- 
tion, Admiral? 

Admiral TuurBer. Yes, sir. 

Building No. 18, now used in part for the battery shop, was con- 
structed in 1826 of wood and stone. The total area of floor space is 
40,260 square feet, of which about one-fourth is available to the 
battery shop; the balance serving as a restraurant and storage for 
other electrical shop material. It is valued on the books at $300,109 
(including a 1940 addition). Recommendations have been made 
that the building be condemned. It is estimated that rehabilitation 
and conversion to an adequate battery shop facility would cost fully 
as much as the proposed new building and facilities. 

The present space is structurally inadequate for the purpose. The 
roof leaks so that batteries must be protected with tarpaulins. Venti- 
lation of gassing cells requires opening the windows in all weather, 
which renders the building practically uninhabitable during the 
winter, in view of the rigorous New Hampshire climate. The area 
in which there is sufficient load-strength will house only two Guppy 
type batteries, whereas room is needed for housing two Guppy and 
two Sargo class batteries. 

Building No. 178, over the buildingways, has been used for addi- 
tional space, and batteries have been stored temporarily in various 
locations about the shipyard. The extra handling costs are heavy, 
as flatcar movements require bracing and tie-down. Crating and 
temporary platforms also add to the costs of such operations. Re- 
cently, the extra handling of batteries from six submarines cost 
$6,600 for labor and $1,400 for material, incident to excessive handling. 
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The proposed facility will save per submarine: 
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Handling of electrolyte in the present tank system is extremely 
wasteful of time and labor and delays of 30 to 60 days have been 
experienced. Distilled water production and distribution from the 
power plant is of insufficient capacity (about 25 percent), and in 
emergencies it was necessary to procure distilled water from the 
Coca-Cola plant, Boston. The proposed facilities will provide for 
electrolyte tanks of adequate capacity and for the needed storage of 
distilled water. 

The proposed space will permit the charging of two Guppy type 
batteries and two Sargo type at a time. Overhaul periods of Guppy 
type submarines will be reduced 5 to 6 weeks and Sargo type 3 to 
4 weeks. 

By ingenious but expensive expedients the shipyard has met and, 
presumably, will continue to meet the load. The exorbitant costs in 
man-days and in material of present operations warrant the proposed 
facility. The reduction in submarine overhaul time alone is sufficient 
to justify the project for military reasons. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is the principal facility (naval and 
civilian) equipped for and assigned the task of building submarines. 
It is also well established, in most respects, tor the overhaul, altera- 
tion, general maintenance and major repairs of submarines. Its 
importance to the Department of Defense is paramount at this time. 

The purpose of this project is to provide a suitable building and 
collateral equipment for the conditioning, installation, major over- 
haul, and charging of modern submarine batteries. 

Drydock No. 2 is the only one in the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
large enough to dock vessels, such as submarine tenders, larger than 
destroyers. Multiple docking of submarines or single docking of 
ships as large as the older battleships and most cargo vessels is feasible 
in this dock. 

The caisson in drydock No. 2 is 40 years old, deteriorated beyond 
safe operating condition, with the pumping machinery, valves, and 
piping worn beyond economical repair. 

Normal maintenance of the caisson would amount to about $2,500 
of minor replacements plus routine adjustments to equipment and 
painting of rusted areas. During the past 12 years, however, $62,000 
additional has been spent for repairs. 

Provision of a new caisson will cost less than rebuilding the present 
one. 

The electrical shops of the shipyard are located at present in six 
separate buildings which results in a considerable loss of efficiency in 
administration and materials handling. It is estimated that a savings 
of $2,000 a vear, at full production, could be effected by the provision 
of proper facilities. 
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The space now occupied consists of the following: 

Building No. 18, 10,000 square feet, is a fire hazardous wooden 
structure on a granite base with no weight-handling equipment. 

Building No. 20, 8,000 square feet, is more suitable for badly needed 
production storage. 

Building No. 45, 20,000 square feet, has insufficient weight handling 
equipment and insufficient space for the necessary insulation baking 
ovens. 

Building No. 174, 20,000 square feet, is more suitable for the de- 
signed purpose as a Ship Administrative Office Building. 

Building No. 79 is more suitable and is required for expansion of the 
machine shop as was done during World War II. 

The electrical testing laboratory is cramped in its present location 
in building No. 174. 

The instrument and optical shop, electronics shop, and electrical 
manufacturing shop afe scattered throughout the shipyard and in 
some areas outside the shipyard. 

Consolidation of shops and associated laboratory is essential to 
meet requirements for proper flow of materials and administration 
essential to orderly operations. 

The vacating of 130,000 square feet of space from buildings now 
occupied by these shops and laboratory is essential to provide for the 
expansion of other activities as described above. 

It is proposed to construct a two-story building with mezzanine and 
a total floor area of 135,000 square feet on the site of the present 
temporary storehouses Nos. 116, 117, and 118, which were constructed 
of sheet metal in 1917. The proposed building will be of concrete 
and steel fireproof construction with provision for an addition of a 


third floor should expansion of the electrical manufacturing shop 
become necessary. 


Nava SHipyarpD, SAN Francisco, NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 
LABORATORY, SAN FrRANcisco, CALIF. 


Mr. Manon. At San Francisco, vou have a project to modernize 
two drydocks. Also, the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory at 
San Francisco is an item of considerable magnitude. You have 
already discussed that either on or off the record in your regular 
statement. I think you might elaborate on both of those. 


REPAIRS TO DRY DOCKS, NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Admiral Tuurrer. The timber dock floors of drydocks Nos. 2 
and 3 now have sloping surfaces and due to settlement and general 
deterioration, the floors are not satisfactory for docking operations, 
for the following reasons: The blocks must be set up by means of a 
transit in order to establish a level line and numerous shims must be 
used to accomplish this, thereby losing valuable man-hours of time 
and doubling the time required to set blocks for docking. In addi- 
tion, the sand used for sandblasting’and general refuse resulting 
from cleaning ship hulls cannot be readiiv removed. Experience 
also indicates that decontamination of the dock floors after docking 
vessels to remove fission products is not presently feasible as radio- 
logical particles become trapped in the wooden floor which might 
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make the docks unusable in a future emergency. The floor as 
presently constituted restricts the number of vessels of varying size 
that could be docked at the same time. 

The walls of drydock 3 are badly cracked with lateral movement 
apparent in certain areas. The condition of these walls constitute 
a safety hazard to operating personnel from danger of falling concrete. 
Also the track supports for the large crane may be adversely affected 
if repairs are not made. 

Dock service lines are old and obsolete and require modernization 
and replacement to bring these docks up to a maximum operational 
efficiency commensurate to the workload they are called upon to 
handle. 

Deterioration in these dry docks has been progressive over several 
years, and it is imperative that the rapidly increasing rate of deterior- 
ation be stopped while it is still economical to do so. 

It is proposed to modernize and recondition the floors of drydocks 
2 and 3 and walls of drydock 3 with reinforced concrete. It is also 
proposed to modernize and recondition the service lines of both dry- 
docks Nos. 2 and 3. 


NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
NEW LABORATORY BUILDING 


The proposed laboratory building is required (1) to provide the 
increased requirements of the laboratory; and (2) to relieve the con- 
gestion in the industrial facilities in the shipyard. 

The highly essential work of the naval radiological defense labora- 
tory has been conducted in whatever space could be made available 
about the San Francisco Naval Shipyard. Even during the period 
of reduced workloads in the shipyard, space has been at a premium 
with many other activities, such as the reserve fleet pberthing group 
requiring accommodation. 

As an mterim measure of great urgency, the Congress has author- 
ized conversion of building No. 351 of the shipyard to laboratory 
use with provision of an annex to be constructed making 56,000 
square feet of floor space available. The Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Research and Development Board recommended to 
the Board, June 22, 1950, that the conversion project be given a 
high priority for funding during fiscal year 1952. Members of the 
committee stated unofficially that the use of temporary buildings 
would continue after completion of the conversion since the floor 
space to be provided would be inadequate. 

With the accelerated tempo in the vital work of the laboratory, the 
immediate need for more space is pressing for several reasons. The 
shipyard is overcrowded and needs all of the space now occupied by 
the laboratory. The set-up of experiments under way required more 
room than can be had so that time is lost tearing down and setting 
up experimental projects which should be left standing. Work is 
greatly handicapped by the lack of elbow room and the valuable time 
of scientists and skilled technicians is not utilized to the fullest extent 
because of overcrowded conditions. 

Additional floor space of a temporary nature is being provided in 
the amount of about 40,000 square feet by the erection of prefabri- 
cated structures. Shortly after completion of the new laboratory 
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building all of the space, including building No. 351, now oecupiec| 
by the laboratory will be available to the shipyard to partially reliev: 
the extreme congestion in the industrial activities. 

To adequately house the activities of the naval radiological defens: 
laboratory, it is proposed to erect a four-story, reinforced concret: 
building of 238,680 square feet in an area separate from the industria! 
part of the San Francisco Naval Shipyard, on the site of the Homoj: 
huts north of Crisp Avenue. 

The building will consist of a four-story head house running from 
east to west 636 feet and 68 feet from north to south. On the south 
side of the head house, five four-story wings will extend 60 feet, 50 
feet wide. <A “hot” laboratory of two stories, 40 by 60 feet, will extend 
from the north side of the head house, on the western and (opposite 
the first wing). A cobalt storage vault, two stories, 20 by 42 feet, and 
a Van der Graft exposure room, two stories, 20 by 30 feet, will form 
an el on the vorth side of the head house. 

Two driveways will provide ready access to the north side of the 
building from Crisp Avenue, running through the head house at the 
ground level—one between first and second wings and one between 
the fourth and fifth wings. 

Three banks of two passenger elevators each will be installed in the 
head house adjacent, respectively to wings 1, 3, and 5. Freight 
elevators will be installed at the extremities of the head house—one 
at the east end and one at the west. 

No real-estate acquisition is required for this project. 


CONVERSION OF, EXTENSION TO, AND EXTENSION OF ANNEX TO 
BUILDING NO. 351 


The naval radiological defense laboratory has been assigned a work- 
load of research and development on pressing problems in nuclea- 
phenomena preventive and mitigating measures requiring the imme- 
diate provision of additional space. Authorization and appropriations 
are being sought to construct a new laboratory building to house the 
laboratory activities. Pending the availability of the new building, 
space in buildings of the San Francisco Naval Shipyard will continue 
to be used, although the shipyard is also severely handicapped in the 
conduct of assigned work by a dearth of space. 

As an interim measure, building No. 351 of the shipyard, a four-story 
reinforced concrete structure, is being converted to laboratory use to 
provide 34,000 square feet of space and a single story extension o/ 
17,000 square feet is being constructed. The conversion and exten- 
sion were authorized by Public Law 564 of the Eighty-first Congress i 
the amount of $1,000,000 and $860,000 were made available in the 
fiscal year 1951 supplemental appropriation of Public Law 843 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

In the meantime, still more workloads of high priority have been 
imposed on the laboratory and additional interim space of 40,000 
square feet must be provided in order to meet schedules of urgent 
research and development. 

It is proposed to complete the conversion of and extension to build- 
ing No. 351 as authorized and to erect as an annex a steel fabricate: 
structure of 40,000 square feet. 
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The conversion, extension, and erection will be carried out in such 
manner that, upon completion of the new laboratory building, the 
space can be readily made available for shipyard use with a minimum 
of cost. It is planned to eventually use building No. 351 for the 
electrical shop, the extension for the expansion of the electronics shop, 
and the annex for the sheet-metal shop which is now carrying on much 
of its work in the open. 


Nava. SurpyarpD, Peart Harpor, T. H. 


Mr. Manon. What is next, Admiral Thurber? 

Admiral TuursBer. The next would be overseas, Naval Shipyard, 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Srxes. Where in your justifications will that be found? 

Admiral Tuurser. In volume II, page OS7-1. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have an over-all description of those projects, 
or do you wish to take them up one by one? 

Admiral Kiei. There is an over-all description. 

Mr. Stkes. I think you might give us the over-all description in 
which you tell us what the principal objectives are. 

How much of this do you want on and how much off the record? 

Admiral Kier. All of this can be on the record. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you proceed and give us the justification for the 
entire overseas program, after which we will discuss the three projects? 

Admiral Tourser. There is only one overseas location, for which 
we are requesting appropriations in the amount of $636,000, and that 
is the Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us what you propose to do there. 


EXTENSION TO BUILDING 


Admiral Tuurrer. The radar antenna repair shop was established 
as a necessity, during the war, incident to the development of this 
type of weapon instrument during that period. The repair shop 
required a building of high overhead with traveling crane facility for 
weight handling. The only such building suitable was the outside 
machine shop building No. 129, so a portion of that building (about 
one-third) was taken over for the purpose, with added facilities for 
post repair and testing and adjustment. Although repairs which 
were made were effective, the entire set-up was inefficient and unsatis- 
factory; because of the wide dispersal of the technical personnel 
working on radar; supervision was difficult because of the dispersion 

nd lack of proper space, suitable arrangement and handling equip- 

ment for all purposes; it was costly in manpower; and because in 
iaking the space from the machine shop even though a minimum, 
both activities were crowded to such an extent as to make working 
conditions unsatisfactory and inefficient. The radar antenna shop 
las but 2,500 square feet of working space and should have had double 
that for the best effectiveness. To handle the average antenna 
required the following operations: 

lt would be brought to the door in a truck. 

A caterpillar crane would need to be called to unload it and place 
it in the building (tying up the crane operators and a crew from useful 
work elsewhere in the vard). 
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After repair, the antenna would be taken on a dolly, or by crane 
outside and from there a crane was required to hoist the antenna to 
the testing platform and place it. (Again tying up a crane, and so 
forth, operators, and crew.) 

Upon completion of the test a crane would be necessary to remove 
from the testing platform and place it in the ready lot until needed for 
reinstallation. 

While the ship was ready to receive the antenna on reinstallation, 
a crane would be necessary to hoist it on a truck for transportation. 

As indicated above, each time a crane was needed, it would be 
necessary to make prior scheduling arrangements, and would tie up 
the crane, its operating personnel, and riggers for much greater time 
than the useful work would require. This was expensive in the use 
of manpower and equipment. 

Radar antennas vary considerably in size, weight, and relative 
delicacy of the electronic elements. The smaller ones’ weight is about 
800 pounds and could be rigged for hoisting rather easily. The larger 
ones are about 22 feet high, 17 feet wide, weighing about 3,500 pounds, 
and have radiating dipoles and other elements which are easily bent 
or otherwise damaged. Many times during the course of the war the 
more delicate and difficult-to-handle antennas were damaged by 
riggers and crane operators unfamiliar and inexperienced in working 
with such equipment, because it was not always possible to obtain 
the same crane and crew. Whenever this would happen, it was neces- 
sary to rehandle for further overhaul and testing as outlined above. 

In general summary it may be stated that the radar-antenna over- 
haul tacilities were unsatisfactory, and because of this, the satisfactory 
work performed by this yard in this type of work during the war, 
when speed and emergency procedures were the order of the day, 
could only be accomplished by overriding many difficulties, inefficient 
facilities, and at considerable added expense and wasteful use of 
maupower. The new antenna repair shop proposed will correct the 
deficiencies found, by experience, in the old shop. 

It is proposed to relocate existing yard trackage, remove building 
No. 130, and construct an extension to building No. 9. The size of 
the extension will be 60 feet wide by 140 feet long by 45 feet high 
to the eaves, constructed of concrete with concrete deck and flat slope 
roof. The structure will be capable of supporting a 5-ton traveling 
crane. It is proposed to remove and replace elevators Nos. 1 and 2 
now in building No. 9. 


WELDING FACILITIES 


The existing electrical services were originally designed and installed 
15 years ago for ship electrical service and do not provide sufficient 
power for both ship service and welding requirements during peak 
workloads. The present facilities frequently require the temporary 
installation of gasoline-driven welding machines in order to provide 
both ship power and welding facilities. Due to the absence of welding 
machine outlets, and welding lead outlets along the outboard edge of 
the pier and quays, it is necessary to locate welding machines at the 
outboard edges, along with the necessary switchboard for supply an# 
welding leads. The location of equipment and cables along the out- 
board edges is hazardous and dangerous in that free movement of 
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cranes and vehicles is impaired, and interference exists for free access 
to the ship. Further, the use of gasoline-engine-driven welders is 
considered a fire hazard, and the location of welders and cables along 
the dock edge adds to the difficulties for fire fighting on the dock. 

In some instances welders and switchboards are taken aboard ship 
which interfere with efficient prosecution of repairs due to reduction 
of work space. It is required that ship service be interrupted when 
disconnecting and/or connecting welding facilities; in some instances 
interrupting service to other ships on the same ship-service circuit. 

By experience, it is known that the installed electrical-power cir- 
cuits are inadequate to provide necessary electrical service to ships 
and welding facilities without serious overloading of circuits. The 
normal connected load (including gas-driven welders) in this area far 
exceeds the cable capacity available. This project will make it pos- 
sible to meet the known requirements of this activity, and reduce 
hazardous and poor conditions now existing. 

There are no other existing available facilities which could be 
utilized. 

It is considered that this project is essential for combat readiness. 

This project will provide the necessary 440-volt circuits for electric 
supply to multiple welders, welder islands located along the center 
of the pier and quays, permanently installed welding leads from the 
welder locations to the outboard edge of the docks, and a plug panel 
for connection of portable welding leads. The work is located on 
east and west quays and center pier, and contemplates new con- 
duits and cables from substations to new welder islands and thence 
to new welder dock outlets. It will require new secondary cubicles 
in three substations. All conduits will be below docks. Some duct 
lines are available for new cables. 

The site is Navy-owned and located at United States Naval Ship- 
yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


The existing salt-water distribution system of drydock No. 2 is 
provided from fire pumps at power plant No. 2, building 149; from 
power plant No. 3, building 177; and from power plant No. 1, building 8 
(stand-by only) and from buildings 78 and 10 through 8-inch mains 
to 24-inch fire-hose connections at dockside. 

The capacity of the existing system is 3,768 g. p. m. at 54 p.s. i. g. 
static and 15 p. s. i. g. residual pressure at the 2's-inch fire-house out- 
lets? Requirements for 100 percent damage control of the BB 61 
class ships are 4,800 g. p. m. and 150 p.s. i. g. residual pressures. The 
requirements for servicing CVB 41 class ships are 5,400 g. p. m. at 
150 p. s. 1. g. residual. 

It is proposed to— - 

Construct a 36-foot by 45-foot 6-inch pump house adjacent to 
building 17 to accommodate (1) two 2,700 g. p. m. at 125 p.s. i. g. 
deep-well multistage turbine-type pumps; (2) two horizontal multi- 
stage-type booster pumps, 2,700 g. p. m. at 188 p. s. i. g.; (3) one 
horizontal multi-stage-type booster pump, 600 g. p. m. at 188 p.s.i. g.; 
(4) switchgear, valves, piping, and fittings. 

Procure and install (1) 116 lineal feet of 20-inch piping and fittings, 
(2) 1,200 lineal feet of 18-inch piping and fittings, (3) 500 lineal feet of 
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14-inch piping and fittings, (4) 1,000 lineal feet of 12-inch piping an: 
fittings, (5) 400 lineal feet of 10-inch piping and fittings. 

Procure and install 4-inch outlets for fire-hose connections 
dockside. 

Construct a pumping chamber dredged to an elevation of 70 fee 
including the driving of 1,000 lineal feet of concrete sheet piping for 
enclosure of the chamber and four concrete piles 40 feet long for wa! 
bearing. 

Mr. Sikes. Any questions, gentlemen. If not, you may procee:| 
with the next project, Admiral Thurber. 

Admiral Tuursper. The next is supply facilities. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 
SUPPLY FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. G. W. BAUERNSCHMIDT, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

COMMANDER E. R. JOSHUA, JR., DIRECTOR, STORAGE DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Srxes. Please proceed with the justification for supply 
facilities. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Taurser. This portion of the Navy’s program concerns 
activities under the management control of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

Appropriations for “Supply facilities,” as presently proposed, totals 
$46.8 million, as shown on this chart (chart No. 24); $30.7 million 
is for the construction of bulk petroleum storage facilities, providing 
storage for 1.1 million barrels of aviation fuel and one-half million 
barrels Navy special fuel in the continental United States and 650,000 
barrels of storage on Guam. ‘Ten million dollars is for the construc- 
tion of warehouse facilities, providing 600,000 gross square feet of 
covered storage, 28,000 gross square feet of refrigerated space; and 
$6.1 million for the construction of 355,000 square feet of inventor) 
control space. 

In support of this program, I will discuss separately the three 
operational fields mentioned. 


WAREHOUSING 


First, let me present the warehousing phase of our program. 

There is in storage and committed for storage material requiring 
59.4 million gross square feet of warehouse space. ‘The Navy pro- 
curement program for the fiscal year 1952 develops the need for an 
additional 10.2 million gross square feet for materials procured by the 
various bureaus for storage in warehouses operated by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. Accordingly, there is a requirement for 69.6 
million gross square feet of warehouse space. The Bureau of Supplies 
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and Accounts presently operates under its management control 60.7 
million gross square feet of warehouse space. This leaves a deficit of 
8.9 million square feet to meet the need for covered space in the fiscal 
year 1952. 

Programing to meet this deficit has been a matter of extensive studv 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. The economy of construct- 
ing only that part of the deficit that is essential to meet the peculiari- 
ties of protection and distribution of military supplies has been 
recognized. Accordingly, 4 million gross square feet of space has been 
programed to be obtained from existing commercial sources, a part 
of this space being obtained by lease of suitable facilities for operation 
by Navy personnel, and the remainder being met by the procurement 
of complete warehousing services from public warehouses. In this 
connection, the Navy has cooperated with the other services of the 
Defense Department and industry in developing a system, now being 
placed into effect, through which the Department of Defense will 
utilize public warehouse space and services under a centrally con- 
trolled plan. 

There remains, however, a deficit of 4.9 million gross square feet 
of covered space to be constructed for operation under Navy manage- 
ment. This space is needed for storage and issue of materials in direct 
support of units of the active and reserve fleets, the shore establishment 
und in the assembling of advance base components. Services of this 
nature cannot be performed by public warehouses and, in the interests 
of economy, personnel and equipment and expeditious support of 
operating forces, cannot be performed in scattered leased space. 

The appropriation requested in this program is for the construction 
of 600,000 gross square feet of warehouse space and 28,000 gross 
square feet of refrigerated space and will provide 12 percent of the 
4.9 million gross square feet deficit. The remaining deficit of 4.3 
million gross square feet is of considerable concern to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and is presently under study. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


Next, let us look briefly at the inventory control problem in our 
public works proposal. 

The Electronic Supply Office at Great Lakes, Ill., and the General 
Stores Supply Office at Philadelphia are the nerve centers for inven- 
tory control, respectively, of over 124,000 electronic items valued at 
$232 million and 95,000 general stores items valued at $513 million. 
Due to present congested facilities, these two activities are perform- 
ing their current work in a substandard manner. They will be un- 
able to perform their planned additional work even in a minimum 
acceptable manner without additional facilities. Surveys reveal that 
there is no Government-owned or commercial space adjacent to these 
(wo activities which may be utilized. Moving to another geographical 
area would result in the loss of skilled personnel and in the impair- 
ment of the efficiency of these systems. The requested construction 
of augmented facilities for these two offices at existing naval installa- 
tions will permit joint utilization of common services and tabulating 
machine equipment. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Admiral Tuurser. This completes the portion of the presentation 
of a high classification. 

Rear Admiral Bauernschmidt, Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, is present with other witnesses from that Bureau 
to assist the committee in examining the details of the proposed proj- 
ects and answer any inquiries. 


NUMBER OF FACILITIES AND COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. Let us get a summary of what you propose. You 
request funds for how many facilities? 

Admiral Tuurser. There are 10 locations in the continental United 
States for which we request appropriations totaling $38,634,500, and 
one overseas for $8,200,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that for fiscal year 1952? 

Admiral Taursper. That is for fiscal year 1952; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the total expenditure required for these supply 
facilities? 

Admiral Tuurser. In future years? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Admiral Tuurser. Approximately $145,000,000. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe the record shows you are asking for the full 
amount of current authorization in this appropriation. 

Admiral Tuursper. Yes, sir; we are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srkes. Let us see if we can summarize your present require- 
ments in the light of your requirements in World War II. 

How does your present storage capacity compare with World War 
II storage capacity? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. What is the reason you require more storage now than 
you did in World War II? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOBILIZATION STORAGE 


Mr. Sixes. In other words, this is part of the mobilization require- 
ment rather than part of the present requirement? 

Admiral Bavernscumipt. That is correct but I desire to point out 
that while in the case of petroleum the requirement is for storage of 
material to be procured in the future and to satisfy a mobilization 
need, in the case of dry storage the requirement comes in part from a 
similar need but primarily from the need to store materials already 
under contract or immediately to be placed under contract. 

Mr. Srxes. How is material for storage coming in? Is it coming in 
more rapidly than you are able to provide storage for it? 

Admiral Bavrrnscumipt. As of the present we are still able to 
provide storage for it. 

Mr. Sixes. If this request were postponed for a year, would you run 
out of storage space in the meantime? 

Admiral Bavernscumipt. We will run out of storage even if this 
space is provided. 

Mr. Sixes. About when will you run out of storage? 
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Admiral BavernscumipT. I would suspect around the first of the 
year. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


DISPOSITION OF WORLD WAR II STORAGE SPACE 


Mr. S1xes. Do you still have most of the storage facilities which 
you had during World War II? 

Admiral BaurRNscumipT. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What became of them? 

Admiral BAvEeRNScHMIDT. Some small amount was disposed of 
that was Government owned, and a great deal that was leased has 
been returned to its owners. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, you did not have much storage on your 
own property; you had a great deal of storage, but it did not belong 
to the Government? 

Admiral BAvERNscHMIDT. Yes, sir. 


LEASED STORAGE SPACE 


Mr. Sikgs. It is possible to lease storage at this time to provide 
your needs? 

Admiral BaAvERNscHMipT. We are including that in our calecula- 
tions, and we anticipate we will lease this year about 4,000,000 
square feet of covered storage. 

Mr. Sikes. Would you be able to lease additional storage in the 
event you do not receive the appropriation which you are requesting 
from Congress? 

Admiral Bavernscumipr. I sincerely doubt that we could. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you attempted to locate such storage? 

Admiral BaueRNscuMipt. We are continually attempting to lease 
storage. It is our estimate that we can lease about 4,000,000 square 
feet that is usable. 

Mr. Stxes. Are the projects you have here all storage as such, or 
do you also request barracks, messing facilities, or other facilities? 

Admiral Bavernscumipr. They are either storage facilities or 
facilities essential to the operation of the Navy supply system. They 
do not contain such items as barracks, messing facilities, or items of 
that nature. 

Mr. Stxes. All of these requests for storage facilities? 

Admiral BaverNscumipT. Yes, sir, storage and supply facilities. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there questions on the items covered on pages 28 
and 29 of volume I? 

Admiral Tuurser. The detailed justifications are in volume II 
on page C8-1. 


NAVAL Surpyarp, Boston Mass. (Fureu Facturry) 


The first item is the naval shipyard at Boston. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have established the policy for the military services with 
respect to levels of supply for petroleum products in order to meet 
strategic requirements. In implementation of this policy a study 
has been made in order to develop the total bulk storage required, 
the total storage actually available, and the storage deficit. Top 
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priority is being given to consideration of means for meeting the short- 
age of storage for aviation fuels. 

An analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated dispositio: 
of forces indicates that 165,000 barrels aviation storage facilities 
should be constructed at the naval shipyard, Boston (fuel facility). 

_ Data pertaining to the over-all deficit of petroleum products, exist 
ing storage, method of determining requirements is of a classified 
nature but is readily available for support of this project. 

This project proposes the construction of 165,000 barrels of aviation 
gasoline and jet fuel bulk storage, including pumphouse and contro! 
system, aviation fuel and tank farm piping, pier piping and outlets 
extension of utilities, security fencing and electrical and communica 
tion facilities at pier to yield explosionproof construction. 


Navat Apvance Base Deport, Davisvitte, R. I. 


Next is the naval base at Davisville, R. 1. The naval advance 
base supply depot, Davisville, R. I., is one of the primary areas for 
assembly and storage of reserve advanced base materials. In order 
to perform this function, it is essential that adequate storage and 
handling facilities be provided to protect this critical material and 
assure its readiness for outloading in a short period of time. 

At present there is 844,200 gross square feet of storage space 
available at this activity, which is completely utilized by other 
materials. 

Present plans necessitate the storage of additional advanced base 
materials, and since existing space is utilized to the fullest extent, i 
is mandatory that the additional space requested herein be provided. 

This project proposes the construction of a dehumidified warehouse 
on available Government-owned land to provide adequate storage 
for critical advanced base components. 

Mr. Sixes. If any member has any particular project he wishes to 
ask questions on, the committee would be glad to have him do it; 
otherwise, since these are all of approximately the same type, I think 
we might go right through each project at this time. Will you make 
a brief statement for the record explaining each one in detail an‘ 
showing what is required? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 


Evectronics SuppLty Orrice, Great Lakgs, Iu. 
OFFICE BUILDING 


The Electronics Supply Office, Great Lakes, IIl.,is next. The con- 
trol of electronics supplies for the Navy is presently handled in tem- 
porary Government-owned buildings at Great Lakes, Ill. These 
buildings are inadequate for present and anticipated space require- 
ments for the control of electronic supplies. In addition, the space 
now occupied is required for the storage of supplies by the nava! 
supply depot, Great Lakes. , 

The Electronics Supply Office, is a nerve center for inventory control 
over all electronic supply items. The present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions created by space occupancy on a temporary basis should be elimi- 
nated by permanent construction intended specifically to house the 
electronics supply control facility. 
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Unless the construction requested herein is approved and adequate 
space provided, the ability of the Electronics Supply Office to perform 
its assigned mission and responsibilities will be unduly impaired due to 
physical limitations of space. 

Surveys have been made of all buildings in the Great Lakes area to 
determine if any buildings exist that could be used by the Electronics 
Supply Office. It has been determined that there are no government 
owned or commercial facilities which are adequate for the space re- 
quirements of this facility. 

If the facility were located in another area there would undoubtedly 
be a resultant loss of personnel skilled in handling technical electronic 
equipment with result impairment to the efficiency of the Electronics 
Supply Office. 

Government-owned land is available in the Great Lakes area to 
permit construction of the required space for the electronics control 
supply facility. 

This project proposes the construction of 255,000 gross square feet 
of space for the control of electronic supplies. 


WAREHOUSES AND OFFICE SPACE 


The purpose of this project is to provide additional covered storage 
space for materials under contract or immediately to be placed under 
contract. The naval supply depot, Great Lakes, requires 1,300,000 
cross square feet of warehousing area. There is presently in use 
321,200 square feet of warehouse space plus 228,000 square feet being 
utilized in personnel training buildings of the naval training station, 
such as barracks and drill halls. In effect, therefore, there is a 
deficit of 750,800 gross square feet of warehouse space. Exhaustive 
surveys of the Chicago-Great Lakes area have been made to determine 
whether suitable commercial facilities could be obtained under lease 
to partially alleviate this shortage. Commercial facilities are lacking 
and to date only 22,500 square feet of such space have been acquired 
20 miles from the depot. The buildings comprising the naval supply 
depot consist primarily of temporary buildings, such as drill halls 
rifle ranges, and so forth, which were not originally designed as store- 
houses. Forty percent of the total storage space available to the 
depot or 207,000 square feet is provided by four drill halls. 

The buildings presently occupied by the naval supply depot, Great 
Lakes, were constructed during World War II for use in training 
recruits at the naval training center, Great Lakes, Ill. They were 
inade available for use by the naval supply depot, Great Lakes, LIL., 
‘to meet the depot’s storage space requirements subsequent to the 
establishment of the depot on July 1, 1947. These buildings are 
temporary structures not built as storehouses, are not equipped with 
loading docks, and have no rail facilities alongside. 

All the temporary structures are rapidly deteriorating with age. 
The buildings are expensive to heat, the cost of repairs to maintain 
them in usable condition is steadily mounting and will shortly reach 
ithe stage where substantial outlays of funds will be necessary to 
accomplish major structural repairs to permit continued use. 

The scattered location of various naval supply depot warehouses 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain adequate security. 
Trucks have to travel the open highway between warehouses. Un- 
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loading must be performed at half a dozen locations. Several in- 
stances have been discovered whereby material has thus been diverted 
to unauthorized uses. 

The present drill halls are inadequately protected from fire. One 
warehouse, building 1800, is located in a housing area where fires 
might well develop outside the warehouse. The building has no 
sprinkler system, and the cost of installing one would be prohibitive. 
Over $7 million worth of clothing is stored in this warehouse. 

It is believed that savings incident to reduced maintenance and 
operating costs, together with savings in material handling costs, 
would amortize the cost of permanent warehouses and accessories 
within a period of 10 years. 

This project proposes the construction of two permanent 200 by 

600 feet warehouses, office space of 200 by 200 feet on top of one ware- 
house, heating plant, installation of fire alarm and spinkler system, 
loading facilities, railroad extension, roads and services. 


NavaL Apvance Bast Depot, Gutrrort, Miss. 


The naval advance base supply depot, Gulfport, Miss., is one of the 
primary areas for assembly and storage of reserve advanced base 
materials. In order to perform this function, it is essential that ade- 
quate storage and handling facilities be provided to protect this critical 
material and assure its readiness for outloading in a short period of 
time. 

At present there is 1,282,428 net square feet of space available for 
storage of advanced base and national stockpile materials. All of 
this space is currently being utilized. 

Plans for the storage of advanced base material at this activity will 
result in an ultimate requirement for 1,200,000 additional gross square 
feet of storage space. Of this amount, there is an immediate need for 
360,000 gross square feet which is to be met by the construction of 
three 200 by 600 foot dehumidified warehouses. 

Unless the storage requested herein is provided, it will be impossible 
to provide adequate immediate storage requirements for critical 
advanced base materials and the Navy requirements for such ma- 
terial will be seriously jeopardized. 


NaAvaL Suppty Depot, Newport, &. 1. (Metvitte Fuew Faciiiry) 
AVIATION GASOLINE AND JET-FUEL BULK STORAGE 


Next is the supply at Newport, R. 1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have established the policy for the military services with respect to 
levels of supply for petroleum products in order to meet strategic 
requirements. In implementation of this policy, a study has been 
made in order to develop the total bulk storage required, the total 
storage actually available, and the storage deficit. Top priority is 
being given to consideration of means for meeting the shortage of 
storage for aviation fuels. 

Analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated disposition of 
forces indicates that 100,000 barrels aviation storage facilities should 
be constructed at the naval supply depot, Newport, R. 1. (Melville 
Fuel Facility). 
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Data pertaining to the over-all deficit of petroleum products, exist- 
ing storage, and method of determining requirements is of a classified 
nature but is readily available for support of this project. 

This project proposes the construction of 100,000 barrels of under- 
ground aviation gasoline and jet-fuel bulk storage, including fuel 
piping, pump house and control equipment, extension of utilities, 
drainage system, alterations to existing facilities to permit handling 
either reciprocating or jet-engine fuel and jet-fuel laboratory equip- 
ment. 

COLD STORAGE PLANT 


The refrigerated storage now avgilable to the naval supply depot, 
Newport, R. I., consists in large measure of advance-base-type units 
which require expensive and constant repair. 

There is not sufficient refrigerated space available at NSD, Newport, 
to permit the activity to fulfill its mission of full supply support to all 
the activities within its support area. Half of the refrigerated space 
occupied by the NSD is on a “loan” basis from the naval training 
station, Newport, and will be required immediately by that activity 
in connection with the greatly expanded recruit-training program now 
under way at the naval training station. 

This lack of adequate storage space has been repeatedly noted by the 
Naval Inspector General and the Inspector General of the Supply 
Corps with unanimous opinion as to the necessity for refrigerated- 
space construction. The steady depreciation of advanced-base-type 
reefers, plus the current plans for an expanded Navy, now make this 
construction imperative. 

In carrying out the present mission, cold-storage facilities are being 
used to a practical capacity, and do not provide for a safety margin in 
the event of difficulties in transportation which would interrupt the 
present daily deliveries which come principally from Boston and 
Providence. This inability to carry a safety margin not only limits 
the depot’s ability to meet all demands of shore activities but 
prejudices its ability to meet emergency requirements on short notice 
from the forces afloat in the area. 

The naval supply depot, in order to carry the back-up stocks for 
ultimate Navy consumer activities, will have to resort to leased 
storage in Providence, R. I., 32 miles distant from the supply depot. 
This has obvious administrative and transportation disadvantages. 
For example, it will be necessary in many instances to have double 
handling of provisions between the supplier and the depot in order 
to keep a continuously balanced stock at the naval supply depot, and 
in so doing augment depot stocks with issues from the leased storage. 
In addition, the leased warehouse space is not as flexible in its operat- 
ing schedule as is a Navy-owned storage which would establish a 
working schedule that would unquestionably meet Navy demands 
at any hour of the day. 

This project contemplates the construction of a permanent masonry 
structure, having a capacity of approximately 3,000,000 pounds of 
fresh and frozen provisions estimated to support 100,000 men. The 
building will be complete with office space, refrigerating equipment, 
loading platform, and railroad sidings required for efficient loading 
and unloading of supplies. The building will be approximately 150 
by 300 feet, with a ceiling height of 14 feet. 

89249—51—pt. 180 
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Nava Suppty CentER, NorFouk, Va. 
AVIATION GASOLINE AND JET FUEL BULK STORAGE 


Next is the supply depot of Norfolk, Va. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have established the policy for the military services with respect to 
levels of supply for petroleum products in order to meet strategic 
requirements. In implementation of this policy, a study has been 
made in order to develop the total bulk storage required, the total 
storage actually available, and the storage deficit. Top priority is 
being given to consideration of means for meeting the shortage of 
storage tor aviation fuels. 

An analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated disposition 
of forces indicates that 200,000 barrels aviation storage facilities 
should be constructed at the naval supply center, Norfolk, Va. (York- 
town Fuel Facility). 

Data pertaining to the over-all deficit of petroleum products, 
existing storage, and method of determining requirements is of a 
highly classified nature but is readily available for support of this 
project. 

This project, at Yorktown Annex, proposes the construction of 
200,000 barrels of underground aviation gasoline and jet fuel bulk 
storage including tank farm piping, extension of utilities, additional 
pumping facilities and extension of pump house, distribution main, 
pier piping with outlets and security fence. 

The analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated disposition 
of forces also indicates that 250,000 barrels of aviation storage facilities 
should be constructed at the naval supply center, Norfolk, Va. 
(Cheatham Fuel Facility). 

The project at Cheatham proposes the construction of 250,000 
barrels of underground aviation gasoline and jet-fuel bulk storage, 
including piping for tank farm and pier and outlets, roads, extension 
of utilities, pump house and control equipment, security fence and 
explosion-proof grounding, lighting and communication for fuel pier. 

Further analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated disposi- 
tion of forces indicates that aviation storage facilities should be 
constructed at the naval supply center, Norfolk, Va. (Craney Island 
Fuel Facility). In addition to those authorized in the second supple- 
mental deficiency bill, fiscal year 1951. 

This project proposes the construction at Craney Island Fuel 
Facility, of aviation gasoline and jet-fuel bulk storage, including 
pump house and control equipment, fuel and tank-farm piping, earthen 
berms, extension of utilities, alteration of all facilities to permit 
handling either reciprocating or jet-engine fuels without contamina- 
tion, foam fire protection and miscellaneous security fencing, lighting, 
communication, laboratory facilities, and so forth. 


FUEL OIL BULK STORAGE, YORKTOWN ANNEX 


This same analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated dis- 
position of forces indicates that 500,000 barrels of fuel-oil storage 
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facilities should be constructed at the naval supply center, Norfolk, 
Va. (Yorktown Fuel Facility.) 

This project proposes the construction of 500,000 barrels of under- 
ground fuel-oil storage, including tank-farm piping and extension to 
utilities. 


GENERAL STorES SuppLy Orrick, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Philadelphia supply office is next. The control of general stores 
for the Navy is presently handled in space occupied for the most part 
by the aviation supply offices and the naval aviation supply depot, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The space for general stores control is not sufficient 
to accommodate the expension in personnel necessary to meet the 
workload occasioned by the increase in naval forees. In addition, 
the space is required by the afore-mentioned office and depot to meet 
expansion incident to currently increased workloads. 

The general stores supply office is a nerve center for inventory 
control over all items of general stores in the naval supply system in 
peace or war. The present unsatisfactory conditions created by space 
occupancy on a temporary basis should be eliminated by permanent 
construction intended specifically to house this control facility. 

Unless the construction requested herein is approved, the general 
stores supply office will be forced to move outside of the confines of 
the naval aviation supply depot where it is now located. This will 
result in the termination of joint utilization of common services and 
expansions tabulating machine equipment. 

A survey has revealed that there are no Government-owned or 
commercial buildings of the proper size and accommodations located 
in the immediate vicinity of the present location of the general stores 
supply office which may be utilized in line of the construction re- 
quested herein. 

Rental space in the metropolitan area would cost approximately 
$3 per square foot per vear for the 100,000 square feet of space re- 
quested herein. Thus construction costs will be amortized over a 
period of slightly over 3 years on an imputed rental basis. 

In addition, if the facility were located in another area there would 
undoubtedly be a resultant loss of personnel skilled in handling tech- 
nical general stores items, with resultant impairment to the efficiency 
of the general stores supply office. 

Land is available within the confines of the naval aviation supply 
depot, Philadelphia, to permit construction of the required space for 
the general stores supply office. 

This project proposes the construction of 100,000 gross square feet 
of space for the control of general stores. 


Casco Bay Fvet Facimitry, Portitanp, MAINE 
AVIATION GASOLINE AND JET FUEL BULK STORAGE 


The Casco Bay Fuel Facility, at Portland, Maine, is next. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have established the policy for the military 
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services with respect to levels of supply for petroleum products in 
order to meet strategic requirements. In implementation of this 
policy, a study has been made in order to develop the total bulk 
storage required, the total storage actually available, and the storage 
deficit. Top priority is being given to consideration of means for 
meeting the storage for aviation fuels. 

An analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated disposition 
of forces indicates that 100,000 barrels of aviation storage facilities 
should be constructed at the naval shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
(Casco Bay Fuel Facility). 

Data pertaining to the over-all deficit of petroleum products, ex- 
isting storage, method of determining requirements is of a classified 
nature but is readily available for support of this project. 

This project proposes the construction of 100,000 barrels of under- 
ground aviation gasoline and jet-fuel bulk storage, including piping, 
water line, drain line, and filters, pier fueling outlet, roadway exten- 
sion, purification plant, and miscellaneous lighting and communica- 
tion facilities for new area. 


FUEL OIL BULK STORAGE 


This analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated disposition 
of forces also indicates that 1,900,000 barrels of fuel oil storage facili- 
ties should be constructed at the Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
(Casco Bay fuel facility). 

This project proposes the construction of 1,900,000 barrels of under- 
ground fuel oil storage, including 23,000 lineal feet of 10 inch tank- 
farm piping and 23,000 lineal feet of extension to existing utilities. 


Appropriation for AE services is being requested at this time. 


Navy Buik Fue. Faciuity, Porttanp, MAINE, AREA 


Next is the Navy Bulk Fuel Facility of Portland. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have established the policy for the military services, 
with respect to levels of supply for petroleum products in order 
to meet strategic requirements. In implementation of this policy, 
a study has been made in order to develop the total bulk storage 
required, the total storage actually available and the storage deficit. 
Top priority is being given to consideration of means for meeting the 
shortage of storage for aviation fuels. 

An analysis of the deficit with respect to contemplated disposition 
of forces indicates that 100,000 barrels aviation storage facilities should 
be constructed in the Portland, Maine, area. 

Data pertaining to the overall deficit of petroleum products, exist- 
ing storage, method of determining requirements is of a classified 
nature, but is readily available for support of this project. 

This project proposes the construction of a 100,000-barrel aviation 
gasoline and jet fuel bulk-storage facility, including acquisition of land, 
underground tankage and all utilities and services. 
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Nava. Suppty Center, GuAaM 


Naval Supply Center, Guam, is next. This project will replace 
existing advance base (World War II) installations in support of fleet 
and Naval Air units in the western Pacific. Deteriorated condition 
of existing plant is causing excessive loss of product averaging 25,000 
barrels per month evaluated at $225,000 ($9 per barrel), plus $1,000,- 
000 annually for maintenance. Secondly, this installation will be 
used to receive and transfer product to the Air Force facilities on the 
north end of Guam. 

The existing fuel facilities (tanks and pipelines) were installed on 
Guam in 1944 of wartime temporary construction and designed for 
a short period of operation. 

A number of the tanks have been abandoned due to the fact they 
have deteriorated beyond serviceability and are not economical to 
repair. The pipelines have rusted to the extent that frequent leaks 
occur along the lines, resulting in costly maintenance, loss of products, 
and a high fire hazard. 

The deterioration of the tanks and pipelines has resulted in an 
annual expenditure of approximately $1,000,000 for maintenance of 
the system, and even under rigid enforcement of safety practices, 
there have been disastrous fires, involving loss of life and Navy 
property. 

This project proposes the construction of a permanent bulk petro- 
leum system for Guam which, when completed, will provide 800,000 
barrels of storage. 

In addition to the aforementioned storage, the permanent facility 
must be provided with two fuel piers, surge and dockside tanks, 
pipelines, ballast and slop systems, laboratory facilities, roads, walks, 
utility services and accessories. 

Due to the magnitude of the permanent POL system, the necessary 
work has been accomplished in usable product increments. Funds 
obtained to date will permit construction of the aviation gasoline and 
motor gasoline increments, and the $8,200,000 requested herein will 
construct the fuel oil and Diesel oil phase of the project. The remain- 
ing $2,000,000 for Which appropriatien has not been requested at this 
time will complete the system. 

Mr. Sikes. What projects do vou wish to consider now? 

Admiral Taurser. The next projects are medical facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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MEDICAL FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS 

REAR ADM. H. L. PUGH, MC, SURGEON GENERAL, BUREAU OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CAPT. A. W. EYER, MC, DIRECTOR, PLANNING DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CEC, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have an opening statement, Admiral? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral THurBer. Yes, sir. The projects requested for medical 
activities of the Navy in the fiscal year 1952 public works program 
conform to the need to meet partially the current and expanded re- 
quirement of the Department of the Navy for medical care. The 
program has been approved by the Armed Forces Medical Policy 
Council, the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. In 
the development of this program these criteria were followed: 

(1) The use to the greatest possible extent of medical facilities now 
in operation, or those in the possession of the Navy that were suitable 
for rehabilitation. 

(2) The use of good quality temporary construction for adding 
patient bed spaces to existing hospitals having clinical facilities and 
services capable of supporting such expansion. ae 

(3) The use of a limited amount of permanent construction at sta- 
tions requiring additional permanent facilities to support peacetime 
operations, and where expansion of hospital-bed capacity is required. 

(4) The cross-servicing or joint utilization of medical facilities for 
military personnel of the Armed Forces to the greatest extent feasible. 

Appropriations being requested for fiscal year 1952 for medical 
facilities amount to $28,931,000 or to 3.2 percent of our total public 
works program. These funds will complete the presently-planned 
program for expansion of naval forces, except in the case of the hos- 
pital facility at Norfolk, Va., and of medical storage facilities, for 
which funds requested will provide only a first increment. 

The program includes $26,381,800 for the provision of additional 
medical and dental facilities, $1,375,000 for increased storage space 
for medical stores, and $1,174,200-for improvements to services and 
utilities at existing naval hospitals. 

This chart (chart No. 26) illustrates the hospital-bed requirements 
in the fiscal year 1952. In order to meet the hospitalization support 
of the expanded naval forces in 1952, 29,489 hospital beds will be 
required. By rehabilitation and use of existing hospital structures, 
the Navy will have available 26,107 beds to meet this requirement, 
leaving an over-all shortage of 3,382 hospital beds, centered largely in 
the Fifth, Ninth, and Eleventh Naval Districts. The construction 
requested in this program will provide 3,000 additional beds in the 
areas where the bed deficit is most pronounced and will leave a deficit 
of 382 beds to the over-all requirement. The distribution of the 
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additional bed capacity requested is reflected in new hospital facili- 
ties at Portsmouth, Va., and Long Beach, Calif, and additions to 
existing naval hospitals at Great Lakes, Ill., and San Diego, Calif. 

While this program does not fully meet the medical requirements 
of the Navy for hospital beds for the fiscal year 1952, it will provide 
for much needed additional construction to meet the basic needs of 
the expanded Navy. 

Due to expansion of the Navy and increased delivery of materials 
under contract the need for additional storage space for medical 
materials is immediate and urgent. By the end of this calendar year 
our available space will be saturated by deliveries from procurement. 

This chart (chart No. 27) reflects the available naval medical storage 
space capacity, the requirements for the fiscal year 1952, and available 
capacity after the proposed construction. 

Available medical storage capacity amounts to 1,840,000 square feet. 
The requirement for storage of medical materials through fiscal year 
1952 is approximately 3,800,000 square feet. The provision of addi- 
tional storage capacity planned will increase total available capacity 
to 2,361,614 square feet. The remaining deficit of 1,438,386 square 
feet will be resolved by allocation of approximately 700,000 additional 
square feet for bulk storage in naval supply depots, and for the residual 
746,000 square feet by the leasing of additional bulk-storage facilities. 

Improvements to utilities and services at existing naval hospitals 
include: (1) The provision of additional surgical operating room, mess- 
hall, galley facilities, and increased capacity for the heating plant of 
the Naval Hospital, Newport, R. 1., to meet the expanded needs of 
that hospital; and (2) the modernization of the heating plant at the 
Naval Hospital. Portsmouth, Va., to provide adequate steam capacity 
and Diesel-electric auxiliary power for expanded hospital requirements. 

Rear Adm. H. L. Pugh, Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, is 
present with other witnesses from that Bureau to assist the committee 
in examining details of the proposed projects. 

Mr. Stxes. Admiral Pugh, we are glad to have vou with us again. 

Admiral Pucu. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell us why you need additional medical 
facilities, in view of the fact that you have on board now a number 
of people not substantially lower than you will have on board at the 
end of the fiscal year 1952, and we in this country now know of no 
bigger requirements for a bigger war than we are in right now? 


OVERCROWDING OF PRESENT FACILITIES 


Admiral Puan. We are overcrowded at the hospital facilities at the 
present time. 

Mr. Stxgs. I have heard that you are not as crowded as you were 
some months back when we were fighting on a bigger scale in Korea. 
Am I mistaken in that? 

Admiral Pucu. I am sure that the casualty rate some months back 
was heavier than it is now. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you still say you are overcrowded at the present 
time? 

Admiral Pucu. We are overcrowded at some of the hospitals; yes. 
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Mr. Sixes. Can you not shift the load around out of the over- 
crowded facilities to other existing facilities? 

Admiral Puan. That is not feasible; no. 

Our hospital at San Diego, for instance, takes care of the patient 
load for the San Diego area, and it would not be feasible to shift those 
patients to Great Lakes, let us say, if facilities were available there, 
but Great Lakes is also overcrowded. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any part of the country where you have space 
that is not occupied? 

Admiral Puau. I think that we have practically all of the hospitals 
pretty well filled up. 

Mr. Sixes. And in addition to that do you still require additional 
facilities? 

Admiral Puan. Yes. 

Mr. Stkes. Can you make use of other military hospitals—<Air 
Force, Army hospitals, and even the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals to give you the relief you need without the construction of new 
facilities? 

Admiral Puau. We do use other hospitals. We have cross-hospi- 
talization with the Army and Air Force, and we also use Veterans’ 
hospitals to the maximum extent. There is one hospital that is not 
overcrowded—Portsmouth, H. H. 

Mr. S1tkes. What do you propose; is that hospital being used by any 
of the services in order to utilize its facilities? 

Admiral PuGcu. I believe there are a few Air Force and Army 
patients at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you tell the committee you have explored all possi- 
bility of utilization of Army, Air Force, and veterans hospitals, and 


that you cannot obtain from them the required number of beds other 
than by construction? 

Admiral Puc. That is right. I can say this, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have studied the whole picture and I think it is well-advised and can 
be justified. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like at this point for you to give a complete 
justification for each of these projects for the record. 


Nava Mepicat Suppty Depot, EpGewater, N. J. 


Now I would like for you to go through the projects and tell us what 
your plan is for each of them, and why the particular location in 
question was selected. 

Admiral Tuurser. The first item is the supply depot at Edgewater, 
N.J. This activity has inadequate storage space to meet the require- 
ments of its operating mission for storage and issue of medical stores. 
Former storage facilities located in Brooklyn, N. Y., have been released 
and transferred to other nonmedical Navy activities for their use; 
and all medical supply depot functions located in the Edgewater, 
N.J., plant which has excellent rail, water, and highway connections. 

The site at Edgewater, N. J., is presently occupied by 11 old build- 
ings and 2 piers (storage). One of the piers has been surveyed and 
recommended for demolition. No two buildings are alike in size, 
shape, or weight-bearing capacity, and are scattered over the entire 
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plot of land without being connected by covered ramps. This situa- 
tion does not permit an economical or efficient depot operation. 

The consolidation of the depot’s functions have been accomplished, 
and the subsequent use of the existing buildings has confirmed the 
opinion that further economies and effectiveness in carrying out its 
mission.can be brought about only if a proper building is provided. 

This activity has been determined to be a permanent and important 
part of the naval shore establishment and Department of Defense 
medical organization. There are no other existing facilities which 
may be made suitable for the purpose. 

This project will provide a permanent multistory, standard, ware- 
house-type building, similar to the highly efficient building of the 
Naval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif. 

The building will be of reinforced concrete and brick construction 
and will provide approximately 365,000 square feet of net storage 
space. 

New construction will provide a modern administration and depot 
warehouse building in the consolidated naval medical supply depot 
at one central location on Navy-owned property. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the picture there now, Admiral Pugh? 

Admiral Puc. Our supply depot at Edgewater, N. J., was acquired 
during the war when it became necessary for us to find additional 
storage facilities for medical materials under procurement, and we 
developed this establishment at Edgewater, N. J. 

It has been used since, and there are some 11 buildings, as I recall. 
A number of these buildings have been condemned, at least in part, 
as not being safe, and we propose to supplant those buildings, buildings 
3 and 4, by this new construction, which would provide 632,000 gross 
square feet. 

Edgewater, the location, is particularly good for medical storage 
facilities; it is readily accessible by road, railroad, and by ships, and 
that is where we would like to place this new storage facility. 


Nava Hospirat, Lone Bracnu, Cauir. 


Mr. Stxes. Will you take up the next item, please? 

Admiral Tourser. The proposed facility will provide direct medical 
support for a large concentration of naval activities in the Long 
Beach area including the newly established naval base and its com- 
ponent naval shipyard, naval station, and naval supply depot activi- 
ties. In addition, support is provided for forces afloat operating in 
the area, a large Reserve fleet contingent, a naval ammunition and net 
depot and adjacent naval and Marine Corps air facilities. 

There are no hospital facilities to provide direct support for activities 
in this area. 

The proposed hospital in support of peacetime operations of the 
local naval and Marine Corps activities and the forces afloat in the 
area will provide medical and hospitalization services for an estimated 
22,000 military personnel in the immediate locality, for local retired 
personnel and for the dependents of naval and marine personnel of 
the Long Beach area. 
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This project will provide temporary construction of a 300-bed hospi- 
tal including ancillary facilities to meet hospitalization requirements in 
the Long Beach area for peacetime use. Construction will be tem- 
porary. 

DISPOSITION OF FORMER NAVAL HOSPITAL 


Admiral Pucu. The old hospital at Long Beach, Celif., was trans- 
ferred to the Veterans’ Administration some time ago when we found 
that we could not justify the operation of the hospital in that area 
because of the reduction in navy-yard operations at Long Beach; 
we could not justify its operation and it was transferred. 

Now that the Navy activity has been reactivated we have need for 
additional beds in the Long Beach-San Pedro area and we want to 
build a 300-bed temporary hospital in that area. 

Mr. Sikes. It was not feasible to recapture this from the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Admiral Puan. No; I think not. 

Mr. Sixes. Was it transferred without a recapture clause? 

Admiral Puau. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Nava Hosprrat, Newport, R. I. 
ENLARGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Admiral Tuursper. Next is the Naval Hospital at Newport, R. I. 
Spaces presently available for the operating room, mess hall and 
galley, are entirely inadequate to provide the services required for the 
patient load of 575, with an approximately 250 staff personnel. Space 
presently available for the operating-room suite is inadequate and 
seriously lacks the minimum standards of safety for the administra- 
tion of anesthetics. The enlargement of building No. 5 will provide 
adequate facilities. The present galley facilities are widely separated. 
The main galley and mess hall are in the main building with the bake 
shop, cold-storage facilities and meat-cutting rooms situated in the 
Hospital Corps quarters, one-eighth of a mile away. The existing 
operating-room suite was designed for two operating rooms but 
auxiliary spaces have been pr essed into service to make four operating 
rooms, all of which are inadequate. Ventilation is practically non- 
existent and temperatures during the winter of 1948 and 1949 fell to 
as low as 62° F., whereas the maximum temperature recorded during 
the summer of 1949 reached 110° F. The workload of the hospital 
is such that patients are kept waiting for elective procedures because 
of the inadequacy of present facilities. 

This project is considered to be of great importance in providing an 
enlarged area for the efficient and economical operation of the Com- 
missary Department; and in providing this hospital with a completely 
modernized operating-room suite which will include all safety features 
vitally essential in the administration of gaseous anesthetics. When 
this building is placed in operation and the heavy equipment moved 
from the unused galley and bake shop and meat-cutting room in the 
hospital corpsmen’s quarters, there will be room for approximately 
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90 more hospital corpsmen, thus obviating the necessity for the 
addition to the hospital corpsmen’s quarters requested in the local 
project development plan of fiscal 1951, and effecting a savings of 
$115,000. 

This project contemplated a two-story and basement extension to 
building No. 5, brick on steel frame structure, concrete subfloors, 
architecturally appropriate to the existing structure. It is proposed 
to completely air condition the entire operating-room suite and to 
provide all necessary safety features as pertain to static electricity, 
electrical outlets, and equipment. The enlargement of building 5 
will provide the hospital with a fully modernized mess hall and galley. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO HEATING PLANT 


The improvements to this plant have been recommended since 1946 
due to the fact that the steam output is inadequate for the safe and 
satisfactory operation of the hospital. The present plant consists of 
4 oil-fired boilers, two of 250 horsepower and two of 165 horsepower. 
Peak loads require the operation of two large and one small boilers leav- 
ing only one small boiler as a stand-by. The other improvements 
contemplated are necessary for the efficient and safe operation of the 
plant. The additional steam capacity will permit the connection of 
additional buildings to the central steam plant. 

This project contemplates the replacement of the existing 165 
horsepower boilers with larger boilers, including brickwork, oil burners, 
foundations, piping changes, and insulation; the installation of an 
additional 20,000-gallon fuel oil tank; the construction of locker and 
shower room, stockroom, and maintenance shop, in the space formerly 
used as a coal bunker; additional ventilation in the pump room, flame 
control for the existing boilers; and extension of the heating mains, 
domestic hot water, steam and condensate returns to connect existing 
buildings not now connected to the distribution system and to provide 
for future buildings. 

Admiral Pucu. At Newport, R. I., the old hospital was built with 
a much smaller capacity. They did not expect to have to take care 
of as many patients as they have there now, and we need to enlarge 
the operating room, the mess hall, the galley. The old heating plant 
is obsolete, and there is need for a new one. 


Navau Hospirat, NorrouK AREA, VIRGINIA 


Admiral Tuurper. The naval hospital of Norfolk is next. The 
estimated bed requirements for fiscal vear 1952 to meet the needs for 
Norfolk, Va.-Hampton Roads area is 2,900 beds. The normal ca- 
pacity of the Portsmouth Naval Hospital is 1,475 beds leaving a 
normal operating bed deficit for the area of 1,425 beds. By opera- 
tion of the Portsmouth Naval Hospital at full mobilization capacity 
1,850 beds can be provided which will temporarily reduce the indi- 
cated deficit to 1,050 beds which must be furnished to meet future 
requirements. 

The present hospital facilities at Portsmouth, Va., are grossly 
inadequate to meet the needs of this area. The present hospital is 
currently operating at 2,300 beds which is in excess of its full mobiliza- 
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tion capacity of 1,850 beds with consequent overcrowding and unsat- 
isfactory conditions for adequate medical care. 120 beds are allo- 
cated for hospitalization of Army and Air Force personnel. To 
achieve the above capacity it has been necessary to utilize deteriorated 
World War I ward buildings of temporary construction for hospitali- 
zation of patients. Estimates for placing the hospital plant in first- 
class condition made 1 year ago by the Public Works officer of the 
Fifth Naval District called for the expenditure of $14 million. Because 
of lack of space, expansion of the existing hospital would entail loss 
of bed space for patient treatment. This cannot be accepted due to 
present overcrowded operating conditions and would only result in 
the perpetuation of an obsolete hospital plant, expensive both as to 
money and personnel to maintain and operate. 

The new permanent constructed hospital of 800 beds on a 1,500- 
bed chassis will augment the present hospital facilities in the Norfolk 
area and if the Naval Forces supported decrease, it will eventually 
serve as a replacement for the United States Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

This project will provide for architectural and engineering services, 
land acquisitions, site preparation, and foundations for permanent 
construction of facilities for 800 beds on a 1,500-bed-chassis hospital 
in buildings of standard design and architecture; reinforced steel and 
concrete framework, brick veneered and fire-resistant, and will include 
all facilities for treatment and care of military personnel, and their 
dependents, of the Armed Forces in the Norfolk-Hampton Roads area. 

Admiral Puc. That is the oldest hospital in the Navy. 

Right now we are using what were considered temporary structures 
in World War I, and it costs a lot to keep the hospital in operation. 
The maintenance costs are extremely high and we feel that there is 
need for a new hospital at Norfolk, Va.—in that area—it would not 
be built on the site of the old hospital. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Sixes. You would have to buy land for this hospital? 

Admiral Puan. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not have land of your own that you can use? 

Admiral Puan. No. 

Mr. Stkes. What would the land cost? 

Admiral Pucu. The land is estimated to cost $200,000. 

Mr. Sixes. For how many acres? 

Admiral Pucu. One hundred and twenty-five acres. 

Mr. Srxes. That appears to be pretty good land. 

Admiral Pueu. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it necessary to acquire land that is as high- 
priced as this? 

Admiral Pucu. The site has been chosen by a local survey board; 
a committee has looked it over and has considered that it is a very 
desirable location for the hospital. It is on a good defense highway; 
or some highway that runs from the Norfolk Navy Yard around the 
rim of the operating area. 

Mr. Sixes. The people on that board do not have to pay for the 
hospital sites. Do you suppose that the businessmen who have to 
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take a more realistic view of costs would consider that site the only 
desirable one for the purpose? 
Admiral Pucu. I dare say there are sites around Norfolk, Va., 
that might be used, but this is the site that has been chosen. 
‘(Discussion off the record.) 


Nava Hosprrat, PorrsmMoutn, Va. 


Admiral THurper. Next is the naval hospital at Portsmouth, 
Va. The original bank of four boilers is in need of immediate re- 
placement. Boiler inspectors have condemned the present boilers 
as inefficient and unsafe. for continued operation, due to extensive 
deterioration, pitting of the back headers and steam drums and 
inactive corrosion. The last replacement of tubes was made Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939. The boilers were originally designed to burn coal 
and converted to oil burning in 1935. Due to the rapid expansion 
of the hospital facilities durmg World War II it was necessary to 
operate these boilers throughout the winter months at apprexi- 
mately 200 percent of their rated capacity. This situation still per- 
tains with the present augmented hospital operation. As a result 
of operation of the boilers under such heavy loads the brick settings 
have cracked extensively, baffles have become corroded and differen- 
tial settlement has occurred. The hospital presently has a diesel- 
electrical generator to provide standby emergency electric power. 
Electric power is now obtained from reliable commercial sources. In 
the event of power failure on the single incoming line from the local 
commercial system there would be no electrical power available in 
the hospital except that provided by the 200-kilowatt generator, 
an emergency battery system in the main operating room, and a 
few portable 8-kilowatt a. c. gasoline-driven generators. This 
would cripple the continued operation of the entire hospital and 
place many sick personnel in jeopardy. The provision of adequate 
standby emergency electric power at a permanent hospital of this 
size is apparent when it is realized the number of electrically con- 
trolled and operated facilities is increasing. Lighting systems, 
retrigeration, pumps for maintaming adequate water pressure for 
fire fighting, solenoid controlled automatic air-conditioning systems, 
elevators, galley equipment and medical and surgical treatment 
equipment all depend on electricity. 

The installation will meet the demands of the present size hospital 
and the anticipated expanded requirements. This project contem- 
plates alterations to the power plant building and installations of the 
stand-by power equipment. In addition it is proposed to replace the 
four old boilers. 

This project will provide a major rehabilitation or replacement 
project for new boilers and power generating equipment. The 
existing boilers supply all steam through a central distribution system 
for heating, hot water, the generation of. steam sterilization and 
galley equipment. Four of these boilers were installed in 1917 and 
a fifth in 1941. 

Admiral Pucu. I might add that a boiler broke down last week 
and it required considerable expense to repair it. 
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Navau Hosprrat, Great Lakes, IL. 


Admiral Puan. At Great Lakes—that is an overcrowded hospital 
and we would like to build 400-bed temporary hospital wards to take 
care of the presently overcrowded conditions. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have to acquire land there? 

Admiral Puan. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have Government land that meets your require- 
ments? 

Admiral Pucu. We have our own land, and, we would like to put 
up 500 permanent beds there as permanent facilities; there are 175 
beds now in permanent facilities and the patient load is up in the 
neighborhood of 1,400 patients—it was between 1,500 and 2,000 
patients during the past year. 

Admiral Tuurser. This activity is a permanent peacetime hospital 
directly supporting the Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Il. 
In addition this hospital provides hospitalization for military personnel 
of the naval activities of the Ninth Naval District, Army and Air Force 
installations in the immediate area, and for dependents of Army, Air 
Force, and Navy personnel in the area; and functions in support of the 
operating forces of the Navy. 

The naval hospital is presently operating at 114% of its constructed 
capacity with consequent over-crowding and unsatisfactory treatment 
and patient care conditions. The shortage of available bed facilities 
will be further aggravated by increased requirements due to expansion 
of recruit training activities in the Naval Training Center and planned 
expansion of naval forces in the remainder of the fiscal vear 1951 and 
subsequently in fiscal year 1952. 

The present hospital facilities are widely spread out with poor 
access and functional interconnection of units, and are congested 
from the standpoint of fire hazard and its prevention. Maintenance 
expenses for the plant are excessive and will become greater with 
increasing age. Extensive renovations to hot, cold water, and elec- 
trical systems are presently needed. 

As a result of increasing requirements for personal hospitalization, 
it has been necessary to utilize obsolete and deteriorated buildings of 
World War I vintage for ward purposes. With increased require- 
ments for training of recruits incident to expansion of the Navy as a 
whole it is anticipated that the Naval Training Center will function 
at or near capacity for an indefinite period in the future. The 
hospital, in support of peacetime operations of the training activity 
and the Navy as a whole, maintained an average patient census of 
approximately 840 patients throughout 1948 and 1949. On Febru- 
ary 13, 1951, the patient census was 1,657. 

The temporary project will provide construction of additional wards 
to the present existing hospital. This temporary construction will 
augment the present bed capacity to meet requirements for medica! 
support in this area. Construction will be temporary throughout. 

The permanent project will provide a permanent construction addi- 
tion of 500 beds to the present Building No. 1 by a three-story 5- 
wing extension of the existing permanent construction of the hospital. 
This construction will replace the peacetime use of a number of 
temporary wood frame constructed buildings which were built during 
World War I, and will augment the available bed capacity for expan- 
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sion purposes. Construction will be of reinforced steel and concrete 
framework, brick veneered and fireproofed throughout. 


Navaut Hosprrat, San Disco, Cauir. 


Admiral Puan. At San Diego, Calif., the biggest naval activity we 
have—there are more people in the San Diego area than anywhere 
else. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there actual need for 1,000 beds in that one area? 

Admiral Puen. I believe so. During the war we had 12,008 
patients at the time I left. Undoubtedly it was the world’s largest 
hospital. 

Mr. Srkes. How many patients are there now, and what causes 
you to expect additional patients in the future? 

Captain Eyer. At the present time there is 1,507-bed capacity at 
San Diego—at present 2,288 patients are on board. 

The Eleventh Naval District at the present time has a population of 
120,000 in that area—fleet and shore based. 

Mr. Sikes. Why do you propose a permanent hospital addition? 

Admiral Pucu. Because we do not think there is much likelihood 
of San Diego ever being other than a Navy and Marine Corps con- 
centration center. 

Mr. Stkes. Are you acquiring any land for construction? 

Admiral Pucu. We already have the land; it is a part of the land 
that is being occupied for the present existing hospital. 

Admiral THurser. This activity is a permanent peacetime hospital 
directly supporting a major concentration of Naval and Marine Corps 
activities in the San Diego area, including a naval base, destrover 
operating base, a naval training center, Marine Corps recruit depot 
and major naval air activities. In addition, this hospital provides 
facilities for tubercular patients and patients requiring thoracic sur- 
gery, for the Navy as a whole. 

The present hospital is inadequate in size and service facilities to 
meet the expanded peacetime requirements of the Navy in this area. 
Overcrowded conditions have been continuous in this hospital and 
will be aggravated by increased hospitalization requirements incident 
to local expansion of activities to be supported and expansion of the 
Navy as a whole. 

Due to restricted space within or adjacent to the hospital reservation, 
the provision of additional bed capacity by construction of temporary 
one-story structures cannot be accomplished. The new construction 
would provide the additional required bed space. Acquisition of 
additional land will not be required. 

The hospital, in support of peacetime operations of naval and 
Marine Corps activities in the area and the Navy as a whole, main- 
tained an average patient census of approximately 1,310 patients 
throughout 1948 and 1949. The patient census on February 7, 1951, 
was 1,971. The census on September 10, 1951, was 2,288 patients. 

This project will provide permanent construction of 1,000 beds 
additional capacity in a multistoried building including operating 
rooms, X-ray and messing facilities. ‘This construction will augment 
the available bed capacity of ‘the hospital to meet increased hospitali- 
zation requirements in the San Diego area for peacetime use. Con- 
struction will be of reinforced steel and concrete framework, brick- 
veneered and fireproofed throughout. 
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EXCHANGE OF PATIENTS 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, what is the policy of the Navy with reference 
to the exchange between the services and the use of hospital facilities 
in an emergency? 

Admiral Pucu. We exchange right along—we have cross-hospital- 
ization in most of the hospitals. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not have much trouble about making exchanges? 

Admiral Pucu. No. We have a distribution center that takes care 
of the patients. For instance, the patients from overseas, they en- 
deavor to send to the hospital nearest their home, regardless of what 
branch of the service operates the hospital. 

Mr. Rirey. That is through a board here in Washington? 

Admiral Puau. Yes. 


USE OF EXISTING HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. I am wondering, Admiral, just how far have you gone 
in exploring all possibilities of the veterans’ hospital facilities that 
already exist in the Long Beach area? 

Admiral PuGu. We have explored it completely. This is one 
place where I went recently. 1 do not think there is any more space 
in the VA hospital, and the Veterans do not want us on the compound 
with them, we do not think it would be advisable to have two hospitals 
on the same compound. 

Mr. Davis. I am not referring to‘that; I am asking about the 
utilization of the one that the Veterans’ Administration now has, 
by the Navy. 

Admiral Puan. Oh; that is occupied to its capacity. 

Mr. Davis. It was about a year ago that we had some discussion 
about hospitals—about the time we were considering the 16,000-bed 
Veterans’ Administration proposal, ind when the bill came before 
the House at that time the report showed that there were quite a 
few of the hospitals that the armed services had that were practically 
declared surplus, and the question arose on the floor of the House 
among several Members as to why it could not be turned over to the 
Veterans’ Administration at that time. Evidently quite a number 
of them, including this hospital, has been turned over to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Secondly, we get reports every day from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, at le ast, some of the re ports come up here, claiming they do not 
have enough personnel and they cannot possibly man the hospital 
beds which they have presently. Now, if that is true and you need 
hospitals and they cannot man the beds they have, just where would 
you go to get an order to take care of that? 

Admiral Pucu. To the President. 

Mr. Davis. You would go right to the White House? 

Admiral Puan. I think it would require a, Presidential edict. 

Mr. Davis. Have you ever tried to do that in this particular case? 

Admiral Pucu. No. It is difficult for the Veterans’ Administration 
ve staff hospitals because they cannot order personnel to them as we 

‘an, if they are in an out-of-the-way place, where they are not near a 
sale, or a city, or some place where there is a lot of medical personnel. 
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Mr. Davis. Just how much coordination has there been? How far 
have the armed services gone in checking on a survey of the present 
facilities, Veterans’ Administration hospitals? 

Admiral Pucu. It has been discussed before many committees. 

Captain Eyer. We have checked the space of the veterans hospital 
at Long Beach. The latest census in April showed 1,472 patients, 
which would indicate the constructed capacity of the hospital of 1,684 
beds is overcrowded. 

Mr. Davis. That may be true of that space, but in the broad over- 
all picture we have got alot of possibilities, have we not, for the trans- 
fer to some place else, patients from these overcrowded hospitals in 
this emergency, which space might be made available to the Navy? 

I think there ought to be a complete exploration of this matter 
before we start building another hospital, or start into a hospital- 
building program. 

Now, on that same project, what is the urgent necessity for laundry 
facilities? Are there not any other suitable laundry facilities available 
in the Long Beach area? 


LAUNDRY FACILITIES 


Admiral PucuH. You mean laundry facilities in connection with the 
new hospital? 

Mr. Davis. Here I find “laundry, temporary, $1,157,000,” on 
page C9§-3-1. 

Admiral Pueu. I think Captain Ever can perhaps give vou more in- 
formation, but I think the laundry facility is included in the hospital 
simply to make the hospital a complete unit. 

Captain Eyer. That is correct, because of the nature of hospital 
laundry, and the fact that the hospital carries a rather restricted stock 
of materials, it is impractical, where there is any load on commercial 
laundries, to attempt to use them, because we cannot get delivery in 
sufficient time to maintain the stock. 

In addition, the laundry of a hospital is peculiar in that material is 
exposed to infectious and contagious cases, and is exposed to a consider- 
able amount of stain which requires a special process to get it back in 
adequate shape so it can be used. 

Mr. Davis. How far is this particular planned hospital from the 
existing veterans hospital? 

Captain Eyer. The site has not been selected to date for this 
hospital. 

Mr. Davis. If it were a matter of few miles in an emergency 
situation, with a temporary hospital, do you not suppose the laundry 
facilities at the veterans hospital might be made use of for this pur- 
pose? 

Captain Eyer. I doubt that very much, because the hospital 
laundries are usually tailored to the size of the institution, and an 
overloading frequently causes a breakdown and disruption at the 
hospital. 

Admiral Pucu. The laundry is a most essential integral part of a 
hospital. 


89249—51—pt. 1——-81 
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COOPERATION IN HOSPITAL USE IN OTHER AREAS 


Mr. Davis. Now, getting over to the Norfolk, Va., area, we hav» 
had many installations put in that area. How much of a surve 
have you made of the Norfolk area as to hospital facilities from othe: 
branches of the armed services? 

Admiral Pucu. The Navy is the only one of the armed services 
that has a hospital facility of any appreciable size in the Norfolk 
area. That has been quite thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Davis. What is the particular justification for two hospitals 
going into Great Lakes? 

Admiral Pucu. It is not two. One is temporary, and that is to 
be followed by a permanent 

Mr. Davis. You mean a permanent hospital is to supersede the 
temporary? 

Admiral PuGu. No; the permanent is to be built onto the already 
existing permanent structure. The temporary part would be built 
separately from the presently existing permanent structure. 

Captain Eyer. May I amplify on the admiral’s statement to sa) 
that the construction at Great Lakes is merely the addition of ward 
space They are not hospitals. The present hospital central facilitic: 
are to be utilized with the exception of the galley space. Addition»! 
messing space and galley space wil! be required for the increased size 
of the hospital. 

Mr. Davis. You have got one permanent 500-bed addition, I think? 

Captain Eyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. There is also a 400-bed temporary addition; are they 
to be built simultaneously? 

Captain Eyer. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You have how many bed spaces at the present time? 

Captain Eyer. There are 1,452 beds’ capacity. 

Mr. Davis. So you have there at the present time a permanent 
construction? 

Captain Eyer. We have only 175 beds—the administration build- 
ing with a few beds in that building, that is, in the permanent 
construction. The rest of the hospital was temporary in World Wars | 
and II. The addition of 500 beds, permanent construction, to the 
present permanent construction will provide permanent hospital 
facilities of 675 beds. The remainder of the hospital will be temporary. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Tuurner. Mr. Chairman, there are three overseas pro}- 
ects. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. Will you now give us a statement for the record 
covering the three overseas hospitals, please? 


Nava Hospirat, Guam 


Admiral THurser. Next is the naval hospital at Guam. This is 
the fourth and final increment of appropriation required to complete 
the construction of this project, based on the estimated cost as sub- 
mitted by the Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

This hospital construction is an urgent necessity to provide adequate 
hospital facilities on Guam, to replace the deteriorated wartime Quon- 
set hut structures presently housing the Naval Hospital, Guam. The 
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Naval Hospital, Guam, has been designated as the facility for joint 
hospitalization of all military personnel of the Armed Forces. The 
size of the hospital as to bed capacity and facilities was determined 
by Joint Chiefs of Staff projected population requirements, and 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

New construction will provide a modern, fire-resistant, permanent 
construction, hospital of 350 beds on a 500-bed chassis, to replace the 
present temporary hospital facilities on Guam. 

This project will provide the fourth increment of funds necessary 
to complete the construction of the 350- to 500-bed hospital, with 
accessory buildings, utilities, and services. The capacity, design, and 
space requirements have been approved by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Director, Bureau of the Budget. 


Dentat Ciinic, NAvAL Orpreratina Basze, Guam 


Admiral THurrer. Next is the Dental Clinic at Guam. Guam 
is one of the largest overseas points of concentration of naval personnel. 
It is isolated from other naval activities and must be self-sustaining. 
It is one of the extracontinental bases where large numbers of depend- 
ents reside and must be given medical and dental care. Present 
dental facilities are located in temporary buildings which are rapidly 
deteriorating. This project is based on a complement of 15 dental 
officers, 2 nurses, and 32 enlisted personnel. 

This project is considered essential to the permanent postwar plans. 
All services complete. Roads and approaches as necessary. S. and 
A. Yards and Docks, BuMed equipment, furnishings, and supplies 
to replace and augment equipment already in use but fast deteriorat- 
ing as a result of climatic conditions. 

This project is for the erection of a two-story dental-clinic building 
of reinforced concrete construction approximately 8,400 square feet 
of floor space. The building will contain 15 operating rooms, heads, 
waiting room, clerical office, duty officers room, duty corpsmen’s 
room, storeroom, issue rooms, linen rooms, X-ray darkroom, senior 
dental officer’s and assistant dental officer’s offices, gear lockers, gold 
casting room, conference room, prosthetic laboratory and clinic. Air 
conditioning is deemed necessary for comfort of patients and operators 
and for preservation of equipment and supplies. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, will you tell us briefly what is involved in the 
request for funds and why it is necessary to have these facilities at the 
locations indicated. | 

Admiral Pucu. The Navy provides hospital coverage for all the 
armed services in Guam, and we are at the present time providing 
hospital care for some of the civilian employees there, such as the 
members of the Civil Service and contractor groups. 

But this hospital of 350 beds will be needed for us by the Navy. 
A great deal of that has already been started—the hospital is under 
way with some $10 million, I believe, which we have already had 
authorized, and appropriated—there has been appropriated $14 
million—and we are asking for the final increment. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you finally reached the end of increase of construc- 
tion costs; or do you find that construction costs are going up? 

Admiral JeLtey. The costs have been decreasing, Mr. Sikes, in 
several areas. 
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Mr. Sikes. You may go ahead, Admiral. 
Admiral Pucu. The dental clinic at Guam at the present time is in 
a Quonset hui; the huts are in a bad state of preservation. I was out 
there this summer and saw this dental clinic. 








Yokosuka Nava Hospirat, JAPAN 





Mr. Srxes. Will you take up the next item, Admiral? 

Admiral Tourser. The present allowance of hospital corpsmen 
and other enlisted personnel approximates 300 men. This personnel 
is quartered in the now overcrowded barracks of fleet activities, a dis- 
tance of one-fourth to one-half mile from the hospital area. In order 
to have personnel available for special watches and other emergen- 
cies and in order to provide better control of personnel, and living 
conditions, it is considered essential that hospital enlisted personne! 
be housed in the hospital area. 

Construction of wood frame barracks buildings complete with 
necessary utilities (lights, heat, water, sanitary facilities, and walks). 

Admiral PuGcu. This final item of overseas is for barracks for the 
hospital at Yokosuka. The base has been used up until the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, and the problem now is that the presently used 
building is needed by the line of the Navy for the housing of enlisted 
personnel. We have no facilities in the hospital involved to take 
care of this. 

We are being pressed to get out of the building in order that it may 
be used by the line for enlisted personnel. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If the Korean war is going to end so soon, then 
what is the necessity for that structure? 

Admiral Pucu. I am quite certain, Mr. Scrivner, that whether 
the Korean war ends or goes on we are prepared to keep a Navy force 
in being of considerable size in Japan for a long time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you gave as the reason for needing this 
so much that the troops in Korea needed this space and they were 
asking you to get out. 

Admiral Pucu. No, sir; I meant we changed the status of our 
medical facility at Yokosuka, Japan, from a dispensary to a hospital 
because of the Korean affair, but since the Korean outbreak we have 
increased the naval and Marine force in Japan tremendously. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, yes; but it is assumed that when the Korean 
war ends, and it is going to end some day, somewhere—lI do not 
know how soon or how—that the assumption would be that it would 
go back to an infirmary status, and that you would have plenty of 
space there. That base is a pretty good sized base. 

Admiral PuGH. We simply have to use the projected Navy plan 
as our guide, and we are not given to understand that they are going 
to reduce the need in Japan for a good sized hospital. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do you mean to tell me that there is not any other 
place on that base, as big as it is, where you would have housing for 
your corpsmen? 

Admiral Puan. There is none there for our corpsmen. If it were 
not for the fact that we had this barracks made available to us by 
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the line of the Navy they would have to be in tents, I think. I 
inspected the hospital at Yokosuka this summer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you inspect all of the available space? 

Admiral Pucu. No, sir; I saw all the Navy area around there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It isa pretty big base. 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, it is a big base. It is one of the biggest in 
Japan. 

Admiral Tuourser. It is quite crowded also. 

Admiral Pucu. The harbor was crowded with American ships at 
that time. 

Admiral Tuursper. These are temporary wood frame barracks to 
meet the immediate need; they are not permanent structures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you use Japanese lumber, other material, and 
labor wherever you can? 

Admiral Jettey. As a matter of fact, what work we had in the 
supplemental appropriation has been done by Japanese contractors. 
We have been using their architects, engineers, and designers and 
have been taking bids from Japanese contractors. They have been 
small jobs, and not very expensive. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do pretty good work, and they do it rapidly. 
I never saw any loafing on the job or anything else of that kind. 

Admiral Jetuey. The prices come in in the millions, but they are 
in yens, and when they are converted to dollars they get down to a 
very reasonable price. 

Mr. Sikes. Are there any further questions? 

Admiral Tuurser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


YARDS AND DOCKS FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. H. R. THURBER, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS 

W. P. TIENCKEN, HEAD, REALTY OPERATION AND PLANNING 
SECTION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

CAPT. W. V. DEUTERMANN, USN, SECRETARY, SHORE STATION 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Mr. Stkes. What do you wish to take up next, Admiral? 

Admiral Tuurper. Yards and Dock Facilities. 

Mr. Stxes. The summary is on page 32, and the first item is on 
C1O-1. 

Admiral Tuurper. Yes, sir,C10—-1. Ihave a short statement here. 

Mr. Stkes. Yes, please give us your summary statement. 

Admiral Tuvrrer. The appropriation requested for yards and 
docks facilities, both continental and overseas, amounts to $44,025,190 
or 4.8 percent of the total Navy public works proposal. 

". his eppropriation can be divided (as shown on chart No. 28) into 
two general headings, i. e., “Bureau of Yards and Docks projects 
and general support Hector e The first are primarily projects at 
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facilities under Bureau of Yards and Docks management. The 
second group of projects affects the Navy as a whole. 

Under the Bureau of Docks facilities projects a total appropriation 
of $23,000,000 is being requested. 

Appropriations amounting to approximately $7 million are requested 
for personnel facilities at the construction battalion centers, Davis- 
ville, R. L., and Port Hueneme, Calif. These are the only bases for 
our Seabees. These two construction battalion centers are needed 
for Seabee training, and for equipment and material storage, and are 
the bases for the operating Seabee battalions in the Atlantic and 
Pacific areas. At present they have the most temporary type of 
construction and lack facilities for the permanent nucleus of operating 
personnel. Under our fiscal year 1952 proposal a minimum incre- 
ment of permanent barracks and mess halls is included. 


FUNDS REQUESTED PRIOR TO ACTUAL DAMAGE OR LOSS OF STRUCTURES 


Appropriations amounting to $7 million are requested to replace 
structures damaged or destroyed by fire, hurricane and similar dis- 
asters. The funds requested are in accordance with records of our 
past experience for emergency construction requirements. 

Mr. Sikes. Right at that point, if I may interrupt you, does that 
mean that you are anticipating in advance what you lose from hurri- 
can, fire, and similar risks and that the money is going to be asked for 
before the loss happens? 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Is not that a new practice? 

Admiral THursper. We have asked for it before, and it has been 
denied, but this is the first time based on the presentation of past 
records of flood damage and so forth, and it is as the Armed Services 
Commiitee authorized it. 

Admiral Jettey. We have asked for it before, and we have had it 
in past appropriations, but this is the first time we have ever justified 
it by giving a list of the previous years’ losses. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the reason for not waiting until the loss or 
damage occurs before coming to Congress with a justification for funds 
for the purpose? You people are before us frequently for supple- 
mentals or for other reasons. 

Admiral Jettey. We have frequently lost anywhere from 6 months 
to a year. Unfortunately in most cases we need an authorization 
before we can come in for a supplemental appropriation. In some 
cases we have repaired fire damage through the annual maintenance 
funds. I think it is a very businesslike way to concentrate all of the 
risk in this one appropriation rather than have each bureau include 
something for contingencies in its annual appropriation for contingen- 
cies. The assumption we operated on 2 years ago was that Congress 
would be in session, and we could come up and get the money anyhow, 
but it has not worked out that way, Mr. Sikes. 

Admiral TuurBer. An appropriation of $5 million is requested for 
advance planning on public works projects, such planning to consist 
of the preparation of schematics and investigation of proposed building 
sites, all of which is necessary in order to expedite the award of con- 
tracts promptly after appropriations are made available. 





ACQUISITION OF LAND 


An appropriation for the acquisition of land in the amount of $2,300,- 
000 is requested, of which about $2,200,000 is for land in the Marianas 
Islands and trust territory. The balance is for a parcel of land in the 
Pittsburgh district of the United States. The trust territory project 
is designed to complete a program previously funded in part for the 
island of Guam and also includes requirements for the armed services 
in the trust territory. In this one acquisition only, the land required 
for defense installations is acquired by purchase. Other land require- 
ments are covered by lease. The item of land to be purchased in the 
United States is requested in order to acquire a building for a per- 
manent naval activity and thereby eliminate future rental charges. 

Additional shop facilities are requested for the public works center 
at Norfolk, Va. This center is a consolidated maintenance and repair 
facility serving extensive naval activities in the Norfolk area. The 
center also operates the transportation and utilities system for the 
naval base. An appropriation of approximately $1.7 million is re- 
quested for this facility. 

Under the general support projects a total appropriation of $21 
million is being requested as follows: 

A total appropr’ation of $13 million is requested for the Navy 
share of a joint project which will be justified separately because of its 
classified nature. 

An appropriation of $5 million is being requested to enable the 
Navy to contribute land and utilities at those locations where title 
VIII housing cannot be accomplished because of the low mortgage 
limitations. 

An appropriation of $3 million is being requested for welfare and 
morale facilities for the Navy. These facilities are combined in com- 
pliance with a Bureau of the Budget directive to list revenue-producing 
community-type facilities separately. 

This completes the general summary on yards and docks facilities. 
Admiral Jelley is present to answer detailed questions 

Mr. Stxes. What is the total amount of funds requested? 

Admiral Tuurser. The total amount of money requested is 
$44,025,100, of which $39,868,100 is continental and $4,157,000 over- 
seas. 

Mr. Sixes. I should like for you to give for the record a breakdown 
of the justification on each of the projects, and I would like for you 
to show the committee briefly what is proposed at each station, what 
land must be acquired, how and why this site was selected. 


Navat Apvancep Base Deport, Davisvituer, R. I. 


Admiral Tuursper. The first base is at Davisville, R. I. The basis 
of this requirement is to provide housing necessary for the operational 
functions in support of two construction battalions, and to provide 
permanent barracks, mess and galley, and bakery for the housing of 
1,000 officers and enlisted men as a permanent force. 

This project contemplates the construction of buildings of perma- 
nent type to provide barracks, mess hall and galley, including bakery, 
rs the accommodation of 1,000 officers and men as a permanent 
orce. 
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No real estate acquisition is required for this project. 

Admiral Jetitey. Davisville is the east coast base for Seabee bat- 
talions operating in the Atlantic. This will be their home port where 
they return to after their overseas construction jobs, and it will also 
be used for training Seabees east of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this to replace the existing facilities, or because of 
added requirements for additional personnel? 

Admiral Jettey. This is on account of requirements for additional 
personnel. We have had to make some temporary expedients there, 
A recreation building that was left over from World War II has been 
temporarily converted into offices and galleys. In addition to that 
we have had to put up housing for 500 men with temporary, what we 
call Green huts, which is a wooden type of mobilization structure. 
That is a temporary expedient until permanent construction can be 
completed. 

Mr. Stxes. It is proposed to pull those buildings down, or will 
they continue to operate? 

Admiral Jettey. We would keep them up. The recreational 
building will be reconverted for other uses. We will close up the 
Green huts and keep them standing for future emergencies. They 
are almost a trailer-type structure which can be moved very readily. 
We will either leave them there for future emergency expansion or 
we will move them to another location. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 


NavaL Apvancep Base Depot, Porr HvurNeme, CAtir. 
BARRACKS, MESS HALL, AND GALLEY 


Admiral Tuurser. The next advanced base depot project is Port 
Hueneme, Calif. 

Enlisted pers6nnel are now billetted in 240 tents and in every avail- 
able building which can possibly be utilized for housing, regardless of 
initial use, condition, and facilities. In one temporary building de- 
signed and built as a ships service building in World War II, 528 men 
are double-bunked in three large rooms. Layout, lighting, and sani- 
tary facilities are inadequate and constitute definite fire and health 
hazards. Similar inadequacies and hazards exist in a building built 
for a mess hall in which 791 men are quartered. Six hundred and 
fifty-three men are living in Quonset huts, which had been idle for 
5 years and were so deteriorated as not to be acceptable to various 
organizations to which they were offered. A tent camp houses 931 
men. Already, several of the tents have been destroyed by fire. The 
most satisfactory of the existing quarters are four barracks buildings, 
the life expectancy of which has already expired and the maintenance 
costs of which are excessive. These buildings house 1,086 men. 

Existing galley and mess hall are of temporary wartime construc- 
tion, are a definite fire hazard and are in unsanitary condition. All 
equipment, facilities piping, and so forth are of wartime quality and 
maintenance costs are extremely high. 

As to the bakery, existing facilities are limited and can provide only 
bread and cookies. Facilities which are ordinarily provided for the 
baking of cakes and pastries are nonexistent, and frequently bakery 
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products required for the serving of satisfactory meals are not avail- 
able in local shops to supply the demands of the depot. 

This project contemplates the construction of buildings of perma- 
nent type to provide barracks, mess hall, galley, and bakery, for the 
accommodation of 1,400 enlisted men in support of construction bat- 
talions. It is proposed to construct a bakery of sufficient size for the 
ultimate project (2,500 men), in view of the almost total deficiency in 
bakery facilities at present. 

Admiral Jettey. Port Hueneme, in addition to being the base of 
battalions operating in the Pacific is also the center where we train 
all Seabees and give them their rate training, all Seabees, both Reg- 
ulars and Reserves. So we need some galley mess hall and barracks 
space to take care of the personnel. The force at Port Hueneme was 
housed 100 percent in Quonset huts during the war, but they were 
very dilapidated and deteriorated, and they were sold off in 1946 or 
1947. We had some temporary buildings for the small number of 
Seabees that we had between 1946 and 1951. 


NavAL INspector oF MarTertaus, MuNHALL, Pa. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Admiral Tuurser. Next is acquisition of land at Munhall, Pa. 
The basis of requirement for acquisition of land is (1) the building 
presently used is being used by the Navy for a metallurgical and 
chemical laboratory and for offices for the inspector of naval material; 
(2) the analysis and inspection of naval materials in the Pittsburgh 
area is a continuing activity of the Navy, and (3) the property is 


being occupied under a lease at an annual rental consideration of 
$13:770. Ultimate term of the lease is of such indefinite duration 
that if terminated it is estimated that restoration and moving would 
cost an additional $30,000. 

This project contemplates the acquisition of lot and improvements 
known as the Munhall Building, Martha Street and Scotia Place, 
Munhall, Pa. 

Improvements on the land consist of a three-story-and-basement 
building, constructed of brick, tile, and steel and designed so that 
another story can be added if required. Usable area is 16,167 square 
feet. 

Building has been occupied exclusively by the Navy since 1932; 
from 1916 to 1932 the Navy occupied a portion. 

The third floor of the building has been remodeled by the Navy at 
a cost of $4,930. 

Original cost of building was $129,000 when constructed in 1916. 

Admiral Jetty. We have been renting this building since 1916 
from the United States Steel Co. It is the headquarters of the naval 
inspector in this important industrial area. 

The structure has been improved and modified at Navy expense to 
a considerable extent, and we el that the purchase of this building, 
which will do away with the present annual lease of $13,000—the 
building cost only $129,000 originally—at a cost of $137,000 is a 
bargain. 
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Pusiic Works Center, NorFrouk, Va. 
ADDITION TO TRANSPORTATION SHOP 


Admiral Tuurper. Next is the public works center at Norfolk, Va. 

Existing facilities for the maintenance and repair of automotive and 
non-self-propelled construction equipment are scattered and inade- 
quate, the facilities for the maintenance of the latter type of equip- 
ment being particularly unsatisfactory. A considerable amount of 
repairs to this type of equipment must be accomplished by contract, 
resulting in crippling delays, equipment frequently being out of serv- 
ice for periods ranging from 8 months to over a year. 

Necessity under existing conditions of performing body repair work 
in several different maintenance shops results in keeping vehicles out 
of service for unduly long periods. Transfer between shops aggra- 
vates the congested condition of the naval base. 

The number of supervisors and other employees required under 
existing conditions could be reduced and maintenance standards im- 
proved under the consolidation proposed. 

This project contemplates the construction of a two-story reinforced 
concrete building approximately 270 by 125 feet (67,500 square feet). 

The project will provide for needed expansion of existing automo- 
tive repair facilities and for consolidating therewith facilities for the 
repair of non-self-propelled construction equipment. It will also in- 
clude facilities for body repair work now performed in separate main- 
tenance shops. 

No real estate acquisition will be required for this project. 

Existing facilities for maintenance and repair of heavy construction 
and weight-handling equipment consist of seven temporary wood 
frame structures, constructed in the early part of World War IT, 
located in the Hampton Boulevard unit approximately 1% miles from 
the transportation shop headquarters. 

These structures are inadequate as equipment repair shops, pos- 
sessing neither the working space nor the weight-lifting facilities 
inherent in a permanent building designed for the job. 

The buildings are inherently fire hazards and potentially dangerous 
to employees working in them. 

The number of supervisors and other employees required and the 
maintenance cost of structures under existing conditions are both 
excessive and could be reduced by construction of the proposed project. 
Likewise, standards of maintenance of the equipment would be sub- 
stantially improved. 

This project contemplates the construction of a two-story rein- 
forced concrete building approximately 300 by 125 feet, about two- 
thirds of which will have the second floor omitted in order to provide 
needed headroom for heavy equipment. A traveling crane will be 
provided. 

The proposed building will be constructed in the transportation 
shop area. ® 

No real estate acquisition will be required for this project. 

Admiral Jetiey. The public works center at Norfolk takes care of 
all of the repairs of all Navy structures in the Norfolk Navy Base. 
It is the consolidated repair shop for all of those activities. It operates 
the power plants, the transportation system, the repair trucks, and 
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construction equipment. It has proved to be a very economical 
operation to provide one large outfit instead of a dozen smaller scat- 
tered outfits. These shops are required to give them efficient opera- 
tion. They are presently scattered over several buildings and many 
shop areas. 


FEASIBILITY OF LOCATING PROJECT AT NORFOLK 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not have anything against the city of Norfolk, 
but I do not see where you are going to get all of the people to operate 
these things, let alone all of the total needs to build everything that 
is going into Norfolk. ; 

Admiral Jettey. That was covered in Admiral Thurber’s opening 
statement when he spoke of the Army, Air Force, and Navy construe- 
tion load in Norfolk, which is much less than half the amount built 
during one war-year. 

Mr. Scrivner. But especially a program like this could be carried 
on in any number of places. 

Admiral Jevitey. No, sir, it has to be carried on in Norfolk because 
these are the outfits that serve those activities which are in Norfolk 
as a result of the concentration of naval activities in the Norfolk area. 
I would look for it to result in a reduction of personnel rather than an 
increase in personnel because of more efficiency in making repairs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you be able to bring in some proof and show 
it to the committee? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir, we will bring in the operating figures after 
the building is constructed and in operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADVANCE PLANNING FoR Purptic Works PROJECTS 


Admiral Tuurser. The next subject for discussion is ‘Advance 
planning for public works projects.” 

The Navy Department has been handicapped in the past by lack of 
any funds for advanced planning for public works construction. It is 
necessary, in order to prepare intelligent and realistic estimates of the 
cost of anticipated public works projects, te develop schematic draw- 
ings of the proposed construction and to undertake soil investigation 
and topography to determine the magnitude of the project and the 
physical conditions on the site of the proposed work. With this in- 
formation at hand, it will be possible to prepare realistic estimates of 
cost of a project and a general lay-out of the work to be undertaken. 

The purpose of this project is to provide funds for advance planning 
on public works projects to be submitted for inclusion in the 1952 
public works budget. These funds are in addition to the $2,625,000 
made available in the 1951 second supplemental appropriation bill. 
At such time as each project is financed, amounts used for advance 
planning will be deducted from the amount available for design and 
construction and returned to provide a revolving fund. 

The estimate of $5,000,000 is based on one-half of 1 percent of the 
estimated cost of the anticipated construction program for the fiscal 
year 1952. 
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Admiral Jetuey. This is something new that we got for .the first 
time last year, and I think it has resulted in substantial time savings. 
We were enabled to get the second supplemental program, which 
amounted to $300,000,000 under contract 7 months after the money 
was appropriated. That meant that all the plans and specifications 
were prepared and that the projects were advertised and bid in that 
time. I think that was only possible because we had been given some 
advance planning money last July which enabled us to do a lot of the 
preliminary work. This enabled us to get into the plans and speci- 
fications much sooner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has anybody complained about spending money 
too slowly? 

Admiral Jettey. They have been complaining about not having 
facilities more rapidly, and that is one of the reasons we started using 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee type of contract. They wanted facilities built 
in a hurry. We have been able to avoid the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts so far, I think primarily because of the fact that we have been 
able to prepare plans and specifications in advance and have been able 
to advertise relatively soon after the money is appropriated. 


CorRRECTION OF DEFICIENCIES IN FACILITIES AND RESTORATION 
NECESSITATED BY CasvA.ties (U. S.) 


Admiral THurser. Next is “Correction of deficiencies in facilities 
and restoration necessitated by casualties (continental United 
States).’’ 

This project is required to provide funds (1) for correction of defi- 
ciencies in existing or approved facilities, (2) repairs incident to cas- 
ualties such as damage by fire, storms, hurricanes, typhoon, and so 


forth. 

The deficiencies to be corrected include rehabilitation, extension or 
replacement of all types of utilities and services, including power and 
heating plants and distribution systems, water supply and distribu- 
tion systems, sewerage systems, fire protection sprinkler systems, 
communication systems, and rehabilitation and extension of buildings. 

The following projects, developed as a result of casualties during 
the first half of fiscal year 1951, are given as an example of items to 
be financed from this fund. 


NTS, Great Lakes, Ill.: Replacement of naval audit and disbursing 
office building, complete loss by fire — - eee 
NAD, Hastings, Nebr.: Storm drainage to structures. ___ 150, 000 
SB, New London, Conn.: Recreation building to replace complete 
loss by fire 128, 000 
NOB, Norfolk, Va.: W aves barracks, “building 125, replacement due to 
loss by fire_ : 47, 000 
NRS&, Boston, Mass.: Fargo Building, fire damage ___ 15, 000 
NRS, Cape May, N. J.: Storm damage (Nov. 25 and 26) to buildings 
and he gar eee Ley : Tae a : 33, 075 
NAD, Earle, N. J.: Storm damage to water-front structures____-- 515, 000 
NSY, Leis NN. Rt 
Storm damage to buildings and structures (Nov. 25 and 26)-__-_- 114, 000 
Storm damage to caisson dry dock No. 3 (Nov. 25 and 26) _-- 100, 000 
NSY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Storm damage to buildings and structures 
(Nov. 25 and 26) 60, 000 
SB, New London, Conn.: Storm damage to buildings and structures __ 15, 000 
Naval industrial reserve plant, Kearney, N. J.: Storm damage (Nov. 
25 and 26) to gantry cranes (14 cranes and 11 buildings) , 429, 000 





Naval industrial reserve plant, Port Newark, N. J.: Damage to elec- 
trical equipment and buildings $65, 000 
NRS, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Outboard and pier 44 collision damage in storm (Nov. 25 and 26) __ 50, 000 
Roof repairs (damage by storm Nov. 25 and 26) 200, 000 
Authorization H. R. 4914___ 5, 000, 000 
Appropriation requested, fiscal year 1952___.__- 5, 000, 000 
Admiral Jetiey. This item is for the “C@rection of deficiencies in 
facilities and restoration necessitated by casualties’? which Admiral 
Thurber mentioned in his opening statement. I have nothing to add 
to that. Most of our damage suffered in this past year was either 
fire damage or storm damage caused by the bad storm late last No- 
vember on the east coast. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us just pause a minute on that casualty thing, 
because my recollection is we hesitated, and I think refused to give 
the other services a blank check withdut having any strings attac ched 
to it whatsoever. I think they told us that before they could spend 
the money the expenditure had to be approved by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. Is that true in your case? 

Admiral Jeviry. | believe as the language of the authorization act 
is written up it is either the Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, a string was attached to it not only there, but 
in this committee In other words, this committee wants to have an 
idea of what you are doing. 

Admiral Jettey. We would certainly be glad to keep vou advised 
about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would have to be one of the conditions, as far 
as Lam concerned. It would have to be strictly understood that we 
would be advised as to what is being done with this money. 

Admiral Tourser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Jetury. It is not required in the bill itself that the com- 
mittee should be advised, but we would be glad to have it written 
into the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Scrivner. | understand that is the condition which was 
imposed on the other services, and I see no reason why it should not 
be imposed on the Navy. 

Admiral Tuurser. Yes; by all means write it into the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Scrivner. As long as you gentlemen say that will be done 
that is all the assurance I need. 

Admiral Horpwoop. I can assure the committee that that will be 
done. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any further questions? 


LAND AND Uviuities For Tirte VIIL Hovsine 


Admiral Jetury. I have this title VIII left in continental United 
States, utilities for those title VIII housing projects we cannot get 
under the present $9,000 limit. This is a uniform appropriation that 
has appeared in the Army and Air Force bills too. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was approved for them. 

Mr. Stxes. The same situation prevails and the same justification 
applies. 
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Admiral Jettey. And the same restrictions as to expenditures. 

Mr. Sixes. And the same restrictions? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Public Law 211 approved August 8, 1949, as amended, enacted 
title VIII of the National Housing Act authorizing insurance of 
mortgages by the FHA to encourage construction of housing on or in 
areas adjacent to Department of Defense installations. The difficulty 
and cost of obtaining privately owned sites for this housing; recent 
construction cost increases due to the international situation; and the 
need in some instances for providing extensive utility installations to 
support housing in areas where basic utility mains and supply sources 
are nonexistent have combined to jeopardize accomplishment of 
acceptable housing under the restricted mortgage limitations contained 
in the title VIII legislation. Increasing the maximum insurable 
mortgage amount specified in fitle VIII will not entirely answer the 
problem, since the basic allowance for quarters paid military personnel 
is not sufficient to amortize an average mortgage per family unit in 
excess of the maximum amount presently specified in the title VIII act. 
In view of the foregoing, provision of acceptable housing under title 
VIII will in the future necessitate in most instances provision of land 
and installation of utilities by the Government, in order that the total 
insured mortgage amount for the projects in question may be utilized 
to a greater extent than presently possible for construction of buildings 
and installation of equipment therein. 

The project provides for acquisition of land for those projects to be 
located on privately owned sites, when it is not otherwise practicable 
to obtain use of such sites for the housing, or when acquisition of land 
will assist in important respects in the provision of more acceptable 
housing under the title VIII legislation. On the basis of experience to 
date, a total of approximately 950 acres of land will be required, made 
up of sites of varying sizes and situated at numerous locations. 

The project also provides for installation of outside utilities, roads, 
walks, and site preparation for proposed projects. These facilities will 
be constructed by the Government directly, or arrangements will be 
made for construction by the sponsor selected to develop the housing 
project, subject to payment by the Government of costs incurred by 
the sponsor in connection therewith. 

Title to all land acquired under this project and to all improvements 
provided or paid for by the Government under this project will be 
retained permanently in the Government. Use of the land and im- 
provements for title VIII housing purposes will be made possible by 
leasing of the lands and improvements in question to selected sponsors 
pursuant to the provisions of section 805 of Public Law 211 approved 
August 8, 1949. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any further questions? 


WELFARE AND RECREATION FACILITIES 
Admiral Jettey. Next is an estimate for $3,000,000 for welfare and 
recreation facilities at various locations. 


The first item is a recreation building at Kwajalein Naval Air 
Station, naval operating base for $443,630. The island of Kwajalein’s 
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physical location and configuration is such that it is without question 
the most isolated spot and presents the most trying duty of all naval 
aeronautical establishments. Recreation facilities at this location 
are practically nonexistent and due to its size and location should 
offer to the personnel assigned more varied recreation facilities than 
are normally required at other establishments. Outdoor sports, other 
than fishing, cannot be provided due to the coral formation over the 
entire island. Swimming would normally be the most popular sport 
at this location; however, the lagoon has become polluted and cannot 
be used for this purpose. The buildings available at Kwajalein are 
of the Quonset hut type and cannot be used for regular indoor sports. 
This condition presented a very serious morale problem at this station 
and should be corrected at the earliest possible date. 

Next is a recreation building at Naha, Okinawa, naval air facility for 
$86,570. The naval air facility at Naha will be located on the Air 
Force base in Okinawa and will be set apart from Air Force facilities. 
The Navy will be required to provide all structures and facilities for 
the naval personnel assigned with the exception of airfield landing 
and take-off areas. The island of Okinawa offers little or no liberty 
for the personnel assigned and is so remotely located that liberty 
parties cannot be regularly sent to the nearest large cities in Japan. 
Since there are no existing recreational facilities at this location, and 
in order to maintain minimum standards of morale, it will be necessary 
to provide the personnel attached with adequate recreational facilities. 

Next is a post exchange and theater at Kaneohe, T. H., Naval Air 
Station, for $76,300. It has become necessary to expand the facilities 
at Kaneohe to provide for an additional 1,600 men and oflicers. To 
do this, it is proposed to construct another camp in the vicinity of 
Kaneohe. This camp will be approximately 6 miles from the nearest 
civilian center where stores and theaters are available. 

There is nothing that can be substituted for these facilities, and the 
dependence on post exchanges and theaters for morale maintenance, 
particularly in those isolated locations, cannot be overemphasized. 

Following that is a post exchange and theater at the Marine Corps 
Training center, Twentynine Palms area, California, for $479,800. 
A public works project has been submitted for construction of a camp 
at this location with a capacity of 7,234 officers and men. 

The site approved for this camp is an area, north of the city of 
Twentynine Palms, that lies between the United States Highway 66 
and the Joshua Tree National Monuments. This is an extremely 
isolated location, necessarily so because of the long range artillery 
training to be conducted at this station. There are no Government 
facilities in the area that can provide recreation facilities and the 
nearest civilian center will be about 20 miles from the center of the 
camp. 

There is nothing that can be substituted for these facilities, and the 
dependence on post exchanges and theaters for maintaining morale, 
particularly in these isolated locations, cannot be overemphasized. 

Next is a post cafeteria for 1,000 civilian personnel at Albany, Ga., 
Marine Corps depot of supplies, for $605,000. When constructed, 
the MCDS and supply school facilities will have assigned approxi- 
mately 3,100 civilian personnel. This depot and supply school facility 
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is to be located approximately 9 miles distant from the nearest popu- 
lated area, the town of Albany, Ga. The nearest large city is Macon, 
approximately 110 miles to the north. Since this depot and supplv 
school facility is a new installation, nothing presently exists at this 
location, and due to its isolated location and the fact that it will 
become a permanent depot and supply school facility, the provision 
for a cafeteria for the civilian personnel assigned is mandatory. 

Next is a theater, chapel, library, and post exchange at Camp 
LeJeune, N. C., Marine Corps air facility, for $400,000. When con- 
structed, the MCAF,C amp LeJeune, will have assiened approximately 
1,800 personnel and the present construction program makes no pro- 
vision for recreation facilities. This air facilitv will be located across 
the New River and approximately 10 miles distant from the existing 
Marine Camp LeJeune with the nearest populated area 15 miles 
distant. Since only the runwavs presently exist at this location, and 
due to the isolated location of this facility, the provision of recreational 
facilities for the personnel assigned is mandatorv. 

Next is a recreation building at Kingsville, Tex., naval auxiliary 
air station, for $500,000. NAAS, Kingsville, is located approxi- 
mately 5 miles from the town of Kingsville, which has a population 
of 17,000 and is approximately 50 miles from Corpus Christi. NAAS, 
Kingsville, does not have a recreation building, since the former 
recreation building, which included the ships service, theater, ete., 
was destroyed by fire while on lease to an educational institution. 
Since that time, Kingsville has been reactivated and is the key activity 
of the Naval Air Advanced Training Command. The planned load 
for July 1, 1952, will be approximately 1,750 naval personnel and 250 
civilians. This building is urgently needed at this time in order that 
personnel at this station may have access to the facilities that are 
necessary for proper health and morale and which are available at 
all other naval installations. 

Next is a civilian recreation building at Inyokern, Calif., naval 
ordnance test station, for $408,700. This project is required to 
overcome one of the greatest difficulties at this station—the turn-over 
of personnel caused by dearth of proper recreational facilities. There 
are no commercial activities in the vicinity of the station for group 
gatherings or other recreational activity. This project will provide 
a social hall, club room, galley and snack bar, pool tables, bowling 
alleys, manager's oflice, and storage space. 

Next is a ships service and recreation building at Litchfield Park, 
Ariz., naval air facility, for $275,000. This structure will house the 
Navy exchange store, barber shop, tailor and cobbler shops, post 
oflice, library, lunch counter with steam table, welfare and chaplain’s 
headquarters, ping-pong and pool tables, and a theater. Quarters 
for the conducting of religious services, for which no suitable space 
now exists, will be provided in the theater room. At present, only 
very minor and makeshift recreation facilities exist, these being either 
outdoors or in temporary World War IIL structures, in scattered loca- 
tions. The station is 20 miles west of Phoenix, the nearest liberty 
town. Aside from providing essential centralized facilities to meet 
the recreational and personal needs of military personnel, lunch 
counter services in the new building will be made available to civilian 
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industrial workers employed at this station. NAF Litchfield Park’s 
remote location and the tight labor market in this area make it essen- 
tial to provide a place where civilian employees may purchase a noon 
meal. 

Next is a theater, officer’s recreation building at Brunswick, Maine, 
naval air facility, for $500,000. The naval air station, Brunswick, is 
located 6 miles west of Brunswick, Maine (population 8,600), and 26 
miles northeast of Portland. The remote location of this station 
from adequate liberty facilities and the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion greatly reduce the number of liberty trips ashore. For these 
reasons it is of utmost importance that adequate facilities be provided 
on the station itself. At the time of construction, the mission of the 
station was such that recreational facilities were provided for a mavxi- 
mum of 2,000 men. Consequently the facilities are entirely inade- 
quate to provide for the presently planned military personnel load of 
560 officers and 3,737 men. , 

Next is a Navy exchange at Key West, Fla., naval air station, for 
$280,000. Naval air station at Key West, is located 7 miles north- 
east of Key West, Fla., and 175 miles southwest of Miami. The 
station has been declared isolated by the Secretary of the Navy since 
the only transportation available to Miami is a 5-hour trip via the 
overseas highway or by scheduled airline, the cost of which limits 
the use considerably. Additional facilities are required to provide 
for adequate facilities for a station of this size. 

Next is an enlargement of civilian cafeteria at Indian Heed, Md., 
Naval Powder Factory, for $364,530. Present cafeteria facilities at 
the Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, have a capeecity to serve 
approximately 200 people. These facilities will be grossly inadequate 
to serve the 2,500 or more personnel planned to increase propellant 
development and production at this activity. It is proposed to correct 
the deficiency by remodeling the existing cafeteria having a potential 
capacity of 2,060 people. 

Next is a post exchange and theater at Oceanside, Celif., Merine 
barracks, Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, for $287,100. It hes become 
necessary to lucrease the billeting capacity at this station by 13,000 
spaces. A portion of this expansion will be provided for by 3 camp 
sites with a total capacity of 9,000 men. These camps are all in 
isolated sections of Camp Pendleton (River Crossing camp, 33 area: 
Costal camp-San Mateo camp) and are at an average of from 5 to 12 
miles from the nearest populated military activity and approximately 
5 to 20 miles from civilian recreation areas. 

There is nothing that can be substituted for these facilities, and the 
dependence on post exchanges and theaters for morale maintengnee, 
particularly in those isolated locations, cannot be overemphasized. 

li is porposed to locate a post exchange and theater in each of the 
three areas. 

Admiral Jeviry. Ordinarily these facilities would have been 
scattered all through the bill at the various stations, but the Bureau 
of the Budget opposed such things as recreation buildings, post 
exchanges, and theaters being presented in that way. They put 
them in one place in the bill and gave us a financial ceiling of $3,000,000. 
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CIVILIAN CAFETERIAS 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is a post cafeteria at the Albany, Ga., Marine 
Corps depot of supplies necessary? Why do you have to take care 
of civilians? You have a PX there. You have officers’ and non- 
coms’ clubs where these civilians could be served and which would 
give those clubs a source of revenue. 

- Admiral Jettey. You have to provide some food facilities for the 
civilians to best utilize their time. Let me check to see what the 
marines have at Albany. It is not provided in the first increment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little hard to sell to the public, I can 
guarantee you that. 

Admiral Jettey. The post exchange is coming in in a later incre- 
ment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you furnishing civilians meals at all your 
stations? 

Admiral Tuurrer. This is an isolated station, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is Albany isolated? 

Admiral Tuurrer. They have to go 9 miles to go to lunch. 

Admiral Jetuey. | think you will find a civilian cafeteria in every 
station. They are in all of the shipyards, they are in all of the ord- 
nance plants, and | think they are in all of the supply depots and air 
stations. Those are usually operated by the civilians themselves, 
under rules promulgated by the Navy Department. 

Mr. Scrivner. May be that is where they got the idea, from the 
Navy. Outside of the buildings, what do we furnish? 

Admiral Jettey. We furnish the building with kitchen gear, tables, 
and chairs. As I recall they have to furnish all of the pots, pans, 
dishes, and silverware, and they have to pay for the power, water, 
steam, and things like that. I do not think they pay rent for the 
building. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reason why they should not? It 
would be a comparatively small item for furnishing the rest of it. 
You might as well make that a self-liquidating project too. It 
would only be a little cost and it is a convenience to them. 

Admiral Jevuey. I think it is looked upon as a morale factor of 
employees. I have heard it justified on the basis of good industrial 
relations to make such arrangements for their employees. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, they can charge that off as a matter 
of operating expenses, and make a deduction from their income tax 
so it is not costing them directly, but every added cent you put on here 
is costing the taxpayers some money. I would like to have a com- 
plete statement on this. 

Admiral Jettey. Captain Wadsworth says he understands that the 
Bureau of the Budget has asked the Secretary of Defense to study 
the whole problem of rental charges for post exchanges, commissaries, 
cafeterias, and such things as this. 

Mr. Scrivner. My hat is off to the Bureau of the Budget. I would 
like to have that same information. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you see that that is provided for the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think we need it for this hearing. 

Mr. Stxes. Please make it available to the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any further questions? 
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Nava Operating Base, Guam, Mariana ISLANDS 


ACQUISITION OF LAND AND TASEMENTS 


Admiral Taurser. Next is land acquisition at Guam. The De- 
partment of the Navy has acquired approximately 26,000 acres of 
land on Guam, including approximately 25 percent of the utility and 
roadway easements required to serve these areas. This land was 
acquired by moneys appropriated by Public Law 519, Eichtieth 
Congress, approved May 10, 1948, for Air Force and Navy fields, 
Army Ground Force and Air Force garrisons and depots, joint receiv- 
ing and transmitting communication facilities, a Fleet Marine base, 
naval supply center, naval ammunition depot, and joint defense 
installations. This project provides for the acquisition by the Gov- 
ernment of additional perpetual easements for necessary roadways 
and utility systems to serve the Government lands on the island of 
Guam, also a small additional land area. 

The remaining areas, which it will be necessary to acquire in fee or 
perpetual easement in order to complete the land-acquisition program 
for permanent military reservations on Guam, are held by the Govern- 
ment under leasehold condemnation for the fiscal year 1951. 

There remains an unexpended balance of $916 from the sum of 
$1,600,000 appropriated under Public Law 519, Eightieth Congress, 
for the land-acquisition program on Guam. This balance will be 
sufficient to make the necessary deposits on a number of minor areas 
scheduled for acquisition. There are not sufficient funds available, 
however, for the fee acquisition of the permanent portion of Fleet 
_ Marine Force Camp Witek, or for the perpetual easement acquisition 
of the utilities systems and the remainder of the military roads system, 
which takings will complete the land-acquisition program for the 
military services on Guam. 

The acquisition of these areas in fee or perpetual easement will 
permit payment to the landowners of amounts equivalent to the fair 
value of their lands as just compensation for the taking of this private 
property. 

The area to be acquired comprises the following: 

(a) Fee interest in approximately 36 acres at Camp Witek now 
under léasehold. 

(b) Perpetual easements for military road system. 

(c) Perpetual easements for sewer, water, POL, power and telephone 
utility systems. 

Admiral Jettey. Summarizing, the Eightieth Congress appro- 
priated $1,600,000 for the acquisition of land on Guam. This pro- 
cram has been completed with the exception of the acquisition of this 
final amount, which is 36 acres at Camp Witek and approximately 
700 acres of highway and utility easements. This will complete the 
land acquisition on Guam. 

Mr. Srxes. I though we owned all the land we need out there. 

Admiral Jeviry. No, sir; we do not. bi 

The land is now being occupied. We have been leasing it since the 
war. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the amount? 

Admiral JeLury. $385,000. 

Mr. Sixes. For how many acres? 
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Admiral JELtLey. For 36 acres in one lot at $1,800 and 700 acres 
or 105 miles of combined highway and utility easements at $383,000. 
Mr. Srxes. If there are no questions on this project, what is next? 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 
LAND ACQUISITION 


Admiral Jeiitey. The next land-acquisition project is in the trust 
territories of the Pacific. 

This represents the requirement of the Navy in the trust territory 
government for the Army, Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Coast Guard. The land acquisition is scattered all over. 

This is a program looking toward the acquisition of land or other 
interests therein in order to implement the rights and obligations of 
the United States of America in the trust territory of the Pacific 
islands. 

Based on the concurrence of the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary of Defense designated the 
Navy Department as the sole agent for the implementation of the 
land-acquisition program, including the preparation of legislation, for 
all military land requirements in the trust territory of the Pacific 
islands. The Treasury Department (Coast Guard) and the Atomic 
Energy Commission have concurred in such designation of the Navy 
Department to act in a similar capacity in their respective behalfs. 

This estimate, reflecting the land requirements of the Department 
of Defense, Treasury Department, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, are based on past experience gained from the operations involved 
in the land-acquisition program on Guam and on current information 
available. It will be necessary that more accurate appraisals be 
obtained before payment hereunder can be made to individuals and 
before a firm estimate of the over-all cost of this program can be 
established. 

Mr. Sikes. Approximately how many acres are involved? 

Admiral Jettey. About 25,000. It is on islands such as the 
Marshall Islands, Kwajalein Island—small acreage on each one for 
civil administration. We have Eniwetok, Saipan, Rota—— 

Mr. Sikes. That is about $70 an acre. Is land worth that much 
out there? 

Admiral Jetytey. There is no experience on these islands. Evi- 
dently it is one of the benefits of civilization that we are bringing to 
them. Our estimate was made in the Pacific on the basis of our land- 
acquisition cost in Guam, which is very much in the same situation. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is going to screen that estimate to see that we are 
paying prices according to values in the islands rather than according 
to values here at home? 

Admiral Jettey. That was the test established on Guam, to estab- 
lish a value that would be reasonable on Guam rather than a value 
that would be reasonable in the States. We used the combination of 
the United States and Guam practice. 

Mr. Stkes. How does it happen we are just now buying that land? 
We have been in there for several years and have been using the land 
you are requesting; have we not? 

Admiral Jettey. We have. 
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Mr. Sixes. On a lease basis? : 

Admiral Jettey. On a lease basis and on a permit basis. This 
program has been about 2 years being assembled to make sure we 
had all of the requirements covered. Nothing has been paid yet. 

Mr. Sixes. What else is there in your request? 


CoRRECTION OF DEFICIENCIES IN ExistTinG Faciuitigs AND REPAIRS 
INcIDENT TO CASUALTIES THERETO (OVERSEAS) 


Admiral Jetitey. Then there is $2 million for repairs of casualties 
overseas similar to the $5 million in the continental United States. 
And we have the same understanding on that $2 million that the 
committee will be notified of any expenditures we propose to make. 

This project is required to provide funds for correction of defi- 
ciencies in existing or approved facilities, and repairs incident to 
casualties such as damage by fire, storms, hurricanes, and typhoon. 

The deficiencies to be corrected include rehabilitation, extension, or 
replacement of all types of utilities and services, including power and 
heating plants and distribution systems, water-supply and distribu- 
tion systems, sewerage systems, fire-protection sprinkler systems, 
communication systems, and rehabilitation and extension of buildings. 

The following projects, developed as a result of casualties during 
the first half of fiseal year 1951, are given as an example of items to be 
financed from this fund. 

NOB, Pearl Harbor, T. H.: Commissary building to replace complete 

loss by fire $750, 000 
NAS, Sangley Point, P. I.: Tidal damage to airstrip sea wall 300, 000 
NAS, Kwajalein, M.1.: Tidal damage to airstrip : 7 300, 000 
NOB, Adak, Alaska: Barracks fire damage i" : 60, 000 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Take up the next projects, please. 

Admiral TuursBer. The next is Office of Naval Research facilities. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 
OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


CAPT. F. R. FURTH, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, NAVAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY, OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

COMMANDER H. M. LLOYD, CEC, UNITED STATES NAVY, FACILI- 
TIES OFFICER, OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

R. CATEY, CHIEF ENGINEER, PUBLIC WORKS DIVISION, NAVAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY, OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

REAR ADMIRAL H. G. HOPWOOD, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Please give us a general statement on the Office of 
Naval Research facilities. 

Admiral THurser. The program objective here is the augmenta- 
tion of research facilities under the management control of the Office 
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of Naval Research, to accommodate the greatly expanded workload 
which has resulted from rapid advances in scientific fields and the 
national emergency condition now existing. 

The program consists of two projects requiring an appropriation 
totaling $1,667,200, or two-tenths of 1 percent of our over-all public- 
works program. 

One project is for extension of an existing building which houses 
the mechanical-trades shops at the Naval Research Laboratory. The 
present building lacks adequate floor space for the number of tools 
and mechanics necessary to handle the laboratory’s normal workload. 
The additional workload incident to the augmentation of forces has 
resulted in a large increase in the work backlog, this despite an in- 
ordinately large amount of overtime and contracting services. The 
extension to the building will greatly alleviate existing unsatisfactory 
conditions and additionally, will permit correcting safety hazards by a 
better placement of machine tools. 

The second project is for augmentation of the existing private 
facilities at the oceanographic laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass. It has 
been necessary to intensify oceanographic research, particularly in the 
field of underwater-sound detection and ranging. It is, of course, 
imperative for the Navy to understand more about the water in, on, 
and above which it operates. To gain this understanding, the Navy 
has relied largely upon State and private educational and scientific 
institutions. There is no Government laboratory designed or staffed 
to conduct this research. 


Navat Resrearcu Lasorarory, Anacostia, Disrricr or CoLumsra, 
EXTENSION OF BurLtpInG No. 2 


Captain Furrn. The first project was Anacostia. This project in 
the amount of $875,200 is necessary to provide machine-shop facilities 
to support the expanded research program. 

Under present international situation the effort of the NRL which 
at the present time is largely in the field of basic research will be 
shifted to applied research and development. The existing machine 
shop is not adequate for the work presently under way in basic re- 
search and many outside contracts for machine service have been 
necessary. Applied research and development put a much greater 
load on machine shops than basic research. Outside shops in the 
District of Columbia area do not have sufficient capacity to provide 
for the work contemplated in the laboratory. Additionally, a large 
proportion of the work will receive a security ¢lassification of confi 
dential or higher. Construction of the project is essential for the 
modification of the laboratory's research program. 

The proposed extension will match the construction of existing 
building No. 2, which is of reinforced concrete construction. There 
will be three stories, with the first floor 140 by 120 feet and the sec- 
ond and third floors 100 by 120 feet, making a total floor area of 
40,800 square feet. 

The ground floor will take heavy machinery loads, the second floor 
be designed for 150 pounds per square foot, and the third floor 125 
pounds per square foot. 

The first and second floors will be provided with electrical power 
wiring for shop machinery. Special consideration will be given the 
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third floor to provide a high level of illumination for drafting and 
design work. The first floor of the proposed building extension could 
be adapted to most any heavy shop work and the second floor to me- 
dium shop work. The third floor could be adapted to most types of 
laboratory and office work. } 

Mr. Sikes. You are proposing to build 40,800 square feet of shop 
space at $17.87. Is that permanent construction? 

Captain Furra. That is permanent construction; yes, sir. That 
is to match the present building, which is a reinforced conerete build- 
ing. It has, you might say, a courtyard between the two wings. We 
propose to build the extension between those two wings. At the pres- 
ent time we do not have adequate floor space for the tools we have on 
board, and there are safety factors involved. We also have a small 
number of temporary structures in the courtyard where we are doing 
part of the work. We have no enclosed area where we can do welding 
for the sheet-metal work. We are doing that out in the open in the 
courtyard at the present time and, of course, during inclement weather, 
our operations are greatly curtailed. Those activities, plus the sheet- 
metal shop itself, which is in a Quonset hut, will all be housed within 
this structure. The third floor of the structure will be for the engi- 
neering design draftsmen, who prepare the drawings for use by the 
mechanics. So all of that will be consolidated. 


OcEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH LABORATORY, Woops Hote, Mass., 
LABORATORY BUILDINGS 


The second project, Oceanographic Research Laboratory, for 
$792,000 is necessary in order to provide adequate facilities for per- 


forming research necessary for antisubmarine warfare. 

The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute is one of the two institu- 
tions in this country capable of conducting a full-scale oceanographic 
program in the open ocean. During the last war Woods Hole ex- 
panded to almost 10 times its prewar size in order to do the work the 
Navy requested of it. The postwar period has seen little cut-back in 
the amount of work the institute is doing. Our increased knowledge 
of the oceans combined with the increased complexity of naval opera- 
tions makes oceanography of increased importance to the Navy. ‘The 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute is already hard pressed for space. 
In event of a full mobilization it would be physically impossible for the 
institute to expand more than 25 percent. Nor is it possible without 
this new building for the Navy to make efficient use of the facilities of 
Woods Hole during this period of partial mobilization. 

This project contemplates the construction of two buildings provid- 
ing a total of 28,000 square feet of floor area to house laboratories, the 
administration department, lecture room, file vaults, photographic 
dark rooms, machine shop, and ships lockers. 

The proposed buildings will be of steel and masonry construction 
with emphasis on a high degree of security and flexibility of space. 
Specially installed fixed equipment will consist of a freight elevator, a 
small traveling crane, and a large boom. 

The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution was established by 
funds from the Rockefeller Foundation to supply oceanographic 
facilities for the colleges and universities of the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Navy’s workload at this institution has expanded to such pro- 
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portions that it now occupies most of the laboratory spaces, thus 
devying the facilities to the organizations for which the institution 
was established. The Navy, by preventing access to these special 
facilities, is not only denying itself the results of their research, but 
is also jeopardizing the training of future oceanographic research 
workers. 

The construction at Woods Hole of a Navy-owned contractor- 
operated laboratory will provide the required facilities for Navy 
projects, and will release to the universities, the special equipment 
which they require. 

This completes the broad summary for the Office of Naval Research 
projects. 

Capt. F. R. Furth, Director of the Naval Research Laboratory, is 
present to assist the committee in a detailed examination of the two 
projects under this class of facilities. 

Mr. Sikes. Why do you consider it necessary to have this amount 
of money? 

Captain Furru. Since the laboratory was established back in 1923 
we have had no increase in the size of our plant. Durimg the war the 
laboratory was under the management control of the Bureau of Shins, 
and early im the war, when they realized they required a great deal of 
training of maintenance personnel for the upkeep of their equipment, 
they installed a number of schools on the laboratory grounds. Since 
the laboratory has been transferred to the Office of Naval Research, 
those schools have been transferred elsewhere, and the building, with 
the build-up that has followed World War II in military research, has 
been occupied by the scientific and technical staff; therefore, they have 
a greatly increased load. 

The big bottleneck at the laboratory during the war was the model 
shop. We were not able to turn out the preliminary models for the 
services fast enough to meet their requirements. Now the demand 
has increased since we have increased our staff. The maximum popu- 
lation at the laboratory in 1948 was some 4,400 people, of which about 
55 percent or over 2,000 were military in the schools. At the present 
time we have over 3,400 people, and there are only 104 military. So 
the scientific load has increased, you might say, approximately one- 
third. 

We are proposing a Navy-owned contractor-operated laboratory. 
You should understand that the Navy does not do any laboratory 
work on oceanographic problems. We are dependent entirely on our 
institutions and universities for information. We have crowded the 
Atlantic seaboard universities out of Woods Hole. They need facili- 
ties, and we need oceanographers in this connection. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you duplicating the work done by other imsti- 
tutions? 

Captain Furru. No, sir; we are not duplicating work done by other 
institutions. We take advantage of every bit of research the other 
institutions do that is helpful to us. 

Much of this work that is covered and will be done in this building 
is classified work under contract with the Office of Naval Research and 
the Bureau of Ships. The institution at Woods Hole is doing specific 
jobs for the Navy that pertain to underwater sound detection and 
ranging, for the highly classified work. That is one of the difficulties 
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we encounter in the present situation. It is not only the overcrowded 
building, but also we do not have adequate means there for safeguards. 
If we put up safeguards in the building those doors will be barred and 
there will be no university personnel coming into that area 

Mr. Ritey. Is Woods Hole a new institution? 

Captain Furru. No, sir. Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
was founded around 1930 by the Rockefeller Foundation for the 
universities and colleges. They have a plant value of approximately 
$5 million there, and our building would be a Nav y-owned building, 
but the contractor at Woods Hole would operate the facilities. We 
would not employ scientific people. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not own any land there now? 

Captain Furrnu. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are no further questions, thank you, Captain, 
for your helpful information. 

Is that all we can do for the Navy today? 


SHIPYARD FacILiries aT SAN FRANCISCO SHIPYARD 


Admiral Hopwoop. There is one other item. 

When the communication from the President, namely, House Docu- 
ment 185, was transmitted, there was inadvertently omitted language 
that would cover the rehabilitation of two drydocks for which no 
legislative authorization was necessary. 


LANGUAGE IN BILL TO AUTHORIZE MODERNIZATION OF DRYDOCKS 
NOS. 2 AND 3 


Under shipyard facilities at the San Francisco shipyard, we have an 
item to modernize drydocks Nos. 2 and 3 at a cost of $630,800 that 
Admiral Klein spoke of this afternoon. 

The language of the proposed supplemental appropriation relates 
itself to specific acts of Congress and, technically speaking, according 
to our best legal advice, would not cover this particular project. 
We took the matter up with the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget, and they have no objection to changing the language, 
and I have the appropriate language here, inserting the words ‘‘Naval 
repairs and improvements to the San Francisco Naval Shipyard, 
San Francisco, Calif.” in a particular portion of that language which 
| will take up with the executive secretary of the committee, 

Mr. Sikes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. We have authority to act where there is any general 
legislative authorization; we are not bound by the message. 

Admiral Horwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that language would clarify it so that there 
would not be any question. 

Admiral Hopwoop. That would clarify it. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you, Admiral Hopwood. 

Is there anything further? 

Admiral Tuurser. There is a joint project for $13,000,000. Mr. 
Garlock, assistant to Mr. MeNeil, is here to justify that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 28, 1951. 
Marine Base, Camp Leseuns, N. C, 
CONSTRUCTION OF SPUR LINE FROM CHERRY POINT TO CAMP LEJEUNE 


WITNESSES 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, USMC, QUARTMERMASTER GENERAL OF 
THE MARINE CORPS 

BRIG. GEN. L. E. REA, USMC, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, SUPPLY DEPART- 
MENT, HEADQUARTERS, MARINE CORPS 

J. M. FIELDS, VICE PRESIDENT, ATLANTIC COAST LINE /RAILROAD 
CO., WILMINGTON, N. C. 

L. O. TODD, GENERAL AUDITOR, ATLANTIC & EAST CAROLINA 
RAILWAY 

J. T. KINGSLEY, PRESIDENT, NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
NORFOLK, VA. 

W. D. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUC- 
TORS 


Mr. Manon. The committee will resume its consideration of the 
request for funds to provide railroad facilities for the Marine base, 
Camp Lejeune. We have had some testimony already on this item. 

(Eprror’s Norr.—For previous testimony see p. 1144.) 

Mr. Taser. Could we have a statement, Mr. Chairman, indicating 
the railroad lines that are already there? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. We had that presented to us the other day by 
General Hill. We spent about half a day on this item, and have had 
it under consideration on many previous occasions, 

As has been indicated, this is an important matter; the marines need 
better transportation service than they are getting, either by the 
military or the railroads, and I, for one, am for the marines. 

While I am for the railroads, and we have got to have the railroads, 
we have got to provide service for the men in our military establish- 
ments. After all they are the ones who are putting their lives on the 
block, so to speak, and it is up to us to see, perhaps demand, that 
proper steps be taken to provide the right kind of transportation for 
these people. 

Of course, the railroads are in business to make profit, and I do not 
blame them, and I do not blame them here, for they are perhaps 
doing the best they can. On the other hand we have got te help the 
Marines and we want to be fair to the railroads. 


PROPOSED RAIL LINE AND EXISTING FACILITIES 


Now, without further ado, and in compliance with Mr. Taber’s 
suggestion, General Hill, will you point out on the map where the 
railroad that is proposed will be, and what railroads are there? 

General Hitt. Yes. Mr. Taber, and :gentlemen [referring to a 
map] this is Wilmington, N. C.; it is approximately 88 miles from 
Wilmington to New Bern over the Atlantic Coast Line; New Bern 
is approximately 37 or 38 miles from Jacksonville, plus approximately 
50 miles from Jacksonville to Wilmington. 
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This is the Atlantic & Eastern Carolina from New Bern to Golds- 
boro, and from New Bern to Cherry Point, going from Goldsboro 
over to Morehead City. 

This is the Norfolk Southern Railroad from Norfolk— 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you give the names of the towns as you go 
along? 

General Hitt. Yes. Edenton—first is Elizabeth City, then Eden- 
ton, Mackeys, Plymouth, Marsden, Bridgeport, and New Bern. 

Mr. Taper. Does it stop there? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is what road? 

General Hitu. The Norfolk Southern. 

Mr. Taper. Norfolk Southern. What becomes of it after it gets 
there? 

General Hit. It ties in with the Atlantic Coast Line. 

The proposed railroad, of the Marine Corps, runs from this point to 
Camp Lejeune. 

Mr. Taser. Where is Camp Lejeune? 

General Hitt. Camp Lejeune is right in here—just east of Jackson- 
ville. 

Mr. Taser. And where is Cherry Point? 

General Hiti. Cherry Point is right here—northeast of Camp 
Lejeune—that is approximately 30 miles. 

Mr. Taser. Is it on the reservation or off? It is off? 

General Hixu. It is off the reservation. This is Havelock, and 
this is Camp Lejeune [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you go further, suppose you trace the route 
that a marine or a carload of marines or freight at present must travel, 
for instance, from Washington, D. C., to Camp Lejeune, and then on 
to Norfolk, Va. 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Just before you do that—the railroads have improved 
the railroad tie-in, in keeping with their agreement in this area 
lindicating]? 

General Hiiu. Yes; that is between milepost 51 on the Wilmington- 
New Bern line right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. From here to here [indicating]? 

General Hiiu. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. They had an agreement with the Armed Forces, 
and they lived up to the obligation, at least to an extent covering 
that point? 

yeneral Hiri. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Have they completely lived up to their agreement—— 

General Hinu. No. 

Mr. Manon. We will go into that later. Now, will you pick up 
Mr. Scrivner’s question? 

General Hiri. Over the Atlantic Coast Line is 67 miles to Rich- 
mond; then through Weldon, Rocky Mount on to Wilson, on down 
to Goldsboro, over to Kinston, down to Jacksonville, and on over to 
Camp Lejeune. 

Mr. Taser. Does the Atlantic Coast Line have a spur track to 
the station? 

General Hii. No; they do not. That is Government-owned. 

Mr. Taser. But there is one running into the camp? 
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General Hitt. There is; from milepost 51 right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Suerparp. May I interrupt for a question, just what is the 
point of issue here? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let him finish this route from Norfolk, first, if 
you will. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hitu. There are two routes: One over the Norfolk 
Southern; Washington-New Bern to Cherry Point; a transfer here at 
Jacksonville coming in this direction [indicating]. 

Then another line from Norfolk, Va., via Norfolk Southern to 
New Bern and then Atlantic Coast Line from New Bern to Jackson- 
ville, down to this transfer, where a transfer could be made here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now when you say “here’’ you mean Goldsboro? 

General Hiiu. This is Goldsboro [indicating], and this line would 
come in over here. This is Camp Lejeune. 

Mr. Manon. Now, indicate the proposed line of railroad, which 
your request of $3 million is being made. 

General Hrii. The $3 million is to cover the railroad from Camp 
Lejeune over to Havelock. 

Mr. Manon. A distance of 

General Hin. Thirty miles. 

Mr. Manon. Is that figure realistic? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Is it freight largely, or is it for men? 

General Hiiu. It would be for freight, mail, and passenger service. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. What sort of passenger service is there now? Is 
there no passenger service going out on the Atlantic Coast Line in 
there now? 

General Hii. No. 

Mr. Taner. Now, what sort of passenger service is there on that 
line [indicating]? 

General Hitu. At the present time there is no commercial passenger 
service, only by special or main trains handling troops. That is 
from Goldsboro to Cherry Point, and from Camp LeJeune to Wilming- 
ton; Camp Lejeune to Norfolk; there is no scheduled passenger 
service. 

Mr. Taser. There is no passenger traffic on those line at all? 

General Hitu. No, other than the main special traffic handled. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you mean by main service, an established 
schedule of operation and they operate some special train? 

General Hitt. We have no scheduled operation. 

Mr. Taser. That is getting from Camp Lejeune? 

General Hitt. To Goldsboro and Cherry Point. And, from this 
line here over to New Bern and then on to the eamp—— 

Mr. Taser. With this road are you going to have passenger service? 

General Hitt. We have been assured that we can get passenger 
service from Goldsboro to New Bern, Cherry Point, and Camp Le- 
jeune—from the Atlantic & East Carolina, and from Marsden over the 
Norfolk Southern to New Bern, and over this line here into Camp 
Lejeune. 
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OPENING NEW BERN GATEWAY ELIMINATES NEED FOR SPUR LINE 


Mr. Manon. Could the railroads meet your requirements and there- 
by save the necessity of our appropriating $3 million to build the road? 

General Hii. They could, if they saw fit. 

Mr. Manon. How? 

General Hiiu. If the railroad would open up New Bern as an un- 
limited gateway for passenger and freight service. 

Mr. Manon. In opening New Bern as an unlimited gateway, what 
railroad would have to do that? 

General Hityi. The Atlantic Coast Line. 

Mr. Manon. Have they refused to do so? 

General Hinu. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. What is the next thing? 

General Hinz. The next thing is for the Atlantic Coast Line to put 
on a passenger transfer from Wilmington to New Bern. 

' Mr. Manon. Have they been requested to do that? 

General Hinz. | personally have requested them; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Have they done so? 

General Hitt. They have not done so. 

Mr. Manon. They did beef up, that is, improve the line by putting 
on heavier rails, did they not? 

General Hitu. They improved it largely from Jacksonville to New 
Bern by re-laying 85-pound rails over 56 pound. 

Mr. Manon. What did that do? 

General Hitt. That was put in here [indicating] to extend the line 
coming to this point to carry 60 tens. 

Mr. Manon. Before that it was what? 

General Hitu. Before that it was 40 tons. They have built a 
turn-out, tying in with the Atlantic & Eastern Carolina Railroad, to 
complete the tie-in between the Atlantic Coast Line to the property 
line. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is to New Bern? 

General Hitt. That is New Bern [indicating]; ves. 

Then, this is the connection over from Goldsboro to Havelock. 
Here is Kingston—New Bern and Havelock. The Norfolk Southern 
can put in passenger service from Norfolk to New Bern. 

The Norfolk Southern can put in passenger service from Norfolk 
and New Bern. 

Mr. Taser. Do they have passenger service now? 

General Hit. No, sir; none of them. 

Mr. Taser. None of them? 

General Hiiu. No, sir. 


VOLUME OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Mr. Taser. How much passenger traffic would be available to 
them if they did that? 

General Hitu. We estimate that there are at Camp Lejeune 80,000 
people. There are 42,000 marines and 3,600 civilians and all of 
their families. We estimate that there are at Cherry Point 25,000 
personnel—amarines, civilian employees, and their families; at New 
Bern 15,000; at Jacksonville about 4,000; at Morehead City, 8,500; 
and Kingston 18,000 or 19,000. 
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Mr. Tazser. Now, there is not much traffic normally out of that 
seaport down at the end of the red line there; is there? There should 
not be very much down in there from the base, anyway. How do the 
people in the base presently get out, where do they go to get an out- 
side train, to go to Wilmington or to Washington or any place of 
that character? 

General Hiti. They go from the station here [indicating] or the 
station here [indicating] down here on a pickup bus line and go into 
Jacksonville. They transfer at Jacksonville to another bus line and 
go either to New Bern, Wilmington, or Warsaw, Goldsboro, or Rocky 
Mount or Wilson to catch rail transportation. 

Mr. Taser. Warsaw is the nearest one; is it? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir; Warsaw is the nearest one, and the esti- 
mated distance is 56 miles. 

Mr. Taser. That is from the base? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is there any heavy traffic there? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir; there is very heavy traffic, both private 
cars and busses. 

BUS LINES 


Mr. Manon. Well, can the people at these points, Cherry Point 
and Camp Lejeune, and they are the principal places we are interestei| 
in tor the purpose of this hearing, get fairly good service, and if not, 
what are the conditions that exist there? 

General Hriu. General Rea has just visited down there, and I 
would like to ask him to answer that. 

General Rea. | am General Rea, executive officer of the Supply 
Department. 

The bus station inside the post at Camp Lejeune and also Cherry 
Point on a week end have a line-up there from 4:30 Friday afternoon 
until midnight of men trying to get on the few busses that operate to 
get out on liberty. 

Now, most posts and stations authorize 50 percent of their personnel 
to go out on liberty over the week end. You might imagine the situa- 
tion if only half of that 50 percent wanted to take advantage of it 
and go some place where they could get on a railroad and go to the 
larger cities. It would take around 600 busses to transport all of 
those people. Then after they get to the railroads, by the time they 
get to Richmond or Washington, or even to Norfolk they almost have 
to turn around and get right back on the train or bus to get back to the 
station. They cannot tell how long they have got to stay at any of 
these points where they change busses, whether it will be 1 hour, 2 
hours, or 4 hours. 

Mr. Manon. The first long delay is getting a bus? 

General Rea. Ob, yes, and there are not enough busses provided 
for them. 

Mr. Manon. Cannot the bus company put on enough busses to 
accommodate the people? 

General Rea. Nobody could afford to put on 38 or 40 passenger 
busses. The last busses the Marine Corps bought cost $18,000 
apiece. To buy enough busses to carry all of those people would 
cost us around $10,000,000. 
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RELIEF AFFORDED BY SPUR LINE 


Mr. Taser. How will your picture be alleviated if you build this 
spur line over to the Atlantic & East Carolina Railroad? 

General Hiuu. It will be alleviated in three ways 

Mr. Manon. Now, make that very clear. 

General Hiu. Yes, sir; in the first case the passenger transporta- 
tion would start here [indicating] with sufficient transportation. 

Mr. Manon. Instead of saying “here,” call the name of the place, 
please. 

General Hitt. Camp Lejeune, N. C., our present base or station. 
From there they would go to Havelock or Cherry Point and pick up 
passenger transportation and go to New Bern. Part of them would 
go to Goldsboro and catch the Atlantic Coast Line here or the Norfolk 
Southern here to go to Norfolk and take other transportation out of 
the Portsmouth-Norfolk area, and some would go to Wilmington. 
They would still have to take a bus to get transportation here, but 
this would at least cut the waiting time 4 hours here and this wait of 
an average of 4 hours at Jacksonville. 

Mr. Manon. That is 8 hours. 

General Hitt. And a wait of 2 or 3 hours down at Wilmington to 
get a bus north. 

Now, a bus leaves Washington about 6 o’clock, and after traveling 
all night long about 350 miles arrives at Jacksonville around 7 o’clock 
in the morning. 

Mr. Taser. That is the only way you have to travel to Washington 
now. You can go either to Wilmington or Warsaw and get the 
Atlantic Coast Line. They have passenger service on that line; 
do they not? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir, or you can go to Rocky Mount, or Wilson, 
and if you go to Goldsboro you can catch the Southern going out in 
this direction, or if you go to Wilson or Rocky Mount vou catch the 
Atlantic Coast Line there. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this question, if I may. What 
would be the solution if the railroad people were to supply the service 
that you are requesting? Would you tell me that, General? 

General Hitu. Passenger transportation from Wilmington to War- 
saw; passenger transportation from Goldsboro to New Bern; Wilming- 
ton to Jacksonville and New Bern over the Atlantic Coast Line; 
passenger service from Goldsboro, New Bern to Cherry Point, and 
passenger service from New Bern to Norfolk. 

Mr. Suepparb. All right; what particular railroad would be the 
determining factor as to whether or not you get that service? 

General Hiiu. The Atlantic Coast Line. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, in this instance the Atlantic Coast 
Line is the key to solving the problem? 

General Hriu. They are, in my opinion. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is there left undone that they should do to 
give the service after they have beefed up this road and straightened 
out the bridge? 

General Hriu. To open up New Bern as an open gateway for both 
passengers and freicht. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the crux of the whole thing, the controlling 
factor in this particular instance? 


, SIP. 
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General Hiri. That is the place, the tie-in between the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Eastern Carolina Railroad, at New Bern. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right, Mr. Chairman, here is the reason they 
cannot get that kind of service. Let us find out more about it. 

Mr. Manon. Who speaks for the Atlantic Coast Line? 

Mr. Fietps. I do, sir. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. FIELDS, VICE PRESIDENT, ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD CO., WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. Manon. Why do you not do what the General says you have 
to do to meet this situation in order to avoid the Government-owned 
railroad? 

Mr. Fretps. May I tell you about the agreement that we have 
reached with General Hill, and what we have done to accomplish our 
part of that agreement? 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Freips. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
J. M. Fields, vice president of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 

In Congressman Vinson’s office, at his request, in June 1950 we had 
a meeting with General Hill and representatives of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad with Mr. Vinson. Mr. Vinson said ‘What will it take 
to satisfy you, General Hill?” and General Hill told him. As a result 
of that we reached an agreement with General Hill and Congressman 
Vinson, under which if we would rehabilitate this railroad from here 
to here [indicating] he would not ask for the money to build this 
proposed Government railroad. 

Mr. Scrivner. Indicating from towns to what towns? 

Mr. Freups. Jacksonville to New Bern. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was your program and what did you agree 
to do? 

Mr. Fieips. The agreement was if we would rehabilitate the railroad 
from mile post 51 to New Bern, N. C., and strengthen the bridge across 
the Trent River at Pollocksville he would not ask for the money to 
build this 31-mile railroad improvement to Camp Lejeune. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Well, that is the potential, but that is not a com- 
plete answer. What type of service did you agree to give after vou 
had beefed up that road and changed vour steel, laid heavier rail? 

Mr. Frevps. There was no type of service requested in the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. We do not care what you do with the railroad if you 
do not give the service that there is need for down there. 

Mr. Frevps. That was the general’s position that this road should 
be rehabilitated here. 

Mr. Taner. What was the object of rehabilitating it? 

Mr. Fievps. The point being in an emergency if they wanted to 
move trains dver this bridge which was too light that they could when 
it was strengthened, and we put in this 85-pound rail, and we strength- 
ened the bridge so we can move trains north and south. 

Mr. Manon. If that is all you wanted why did you not tell us 
about it? 

General H1iu. That is not all I wanted, sir. 
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The bridge had nothing to do with it. The Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad had been taking the equivalent of 100 tons in one carload 
across this bridge from 1941 on. The other stipulations which were 
agreed to by me and by Mr. Vinson and the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad in detail were to rehabilitate the line with 85-pound rail 
from mile post 51 to New Bern, to put in girders E-60 over the 
Trent River Bridge, and the Coast Line will differ with me about 
this, to eliminate the’ fish hook in New Bern so that the passenger 
trains could go around this fish hook without being derailed. | 
brought up at that time with Mr. Vinson the fact that I wanted 
passenger service at these two places. He said, “Now, we will do 
this, and that will come later.’’ So I agreed then to the 85-pound 
relay rail from here lindicating] to New Bern, to the Trent River 
Bridge strengthening and eliminating the fish hook in New Bern. 
That has not been done to date. 


“PISHHOOK”’ AT NEW BERN 


Mr. Manon. What is that ‘‘fishhook’’ elimination of which you 
speak? 

Mr. Fisups. There is an interchange, a so-called fishhook which we 
are using there now. To comply with our part of this agreement we 
said we would build our portion of new connecting track, because you 
cannot go on other people’s property and build a railroad. We spent 
$40,000 building our part of that up to the line of the A. & E.C. The 
A. & E. C., for reasons best known to itself, has not completed its part 
of the connecting track. We have spent $366,000 doing this job, plus 
$72,000 for putting in an improved communications system. We 
have spent $150,000, in round figures for ballast and ties from New 
Bern to Wilmington to improve the whole line here. 

Mr. Manon. That is all very interesting, but the Marines are still 
without adequate transportation at Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point. 

Mr. Surepparp. There is one question that has not been resolved to 
my satisfaction yet. We have had an expression both from the 
Marines and you insofar as improving the road is concerned. That 
has been done, so the crux of the situation is stil! pending, namely, 
getting this hook-up there—— 

Mr. Manon. At New Bern. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes; at New Bern. What particular road is block- 
ing that? Let us call our shots here and have the situation clearly 
understood. 

Mr. Fieuips. The A. & E. C. has declined to complete their portion 
of that. 

Mr. Manon. Is there a representative of the A. & E. C. here? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF L. O. TODD, GENERAL AUDITOR, ATLANTIC & EAST 
CAROLINA RAILWAY 


Mr. Manon. Why did you decline? 

Mr. Topp. I am L. O. Todd, general auditor and treasurer of the 
Atlantic & East Carolina Railway. 

Our position in the matter, gentlemen, is that this railroad is abso- 
lutely worthless for the movement of Marine Corps traffic unless New 
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Bern is opened as an unrestricted gateway for the movement of traffic, 
which the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has declined to do. We have 
said we would connect up this new interchange track, although the 
present interchange is sufficient for the traffic that moves through that 
gateway now which is limited to local intrastate traffic from those two 
lines. We will connect up this interchange if New Bern is opened up 
as an unrestricted gateway for the movement of passenger and freight 
traffic. : 

Mr. Manon. That is the meat of the thing; let us keep on that 
subject. 

Mr. Taser. Why can you not put on passenger service running 
from Jacksonville to New Bern and to Wilmington? 

Mr. Fieups. In answer to your question, let me say this, that 
there is no passenger service at any point east of the Atlantic Coast 
Line’s main line from Richmond down to Wilmington, that is, east 
of the main line. 

Mr. Taser. There is none? 

Mr. Fretps. At any point in eastern North Carolina, east of the 
main line into Wilmington. 

Mr. Taner. Why would not you, and why would not the other 
roads, and we will let them speak for themselves, put on passenger 
service from Jacksonville to Wilmington and New Bern, connecting 
passenger service with the other roads? 


LOCAL PASSENGER SERVICE PROVIDED ONLY WITH STOP-LOSS 
GUARANTY 


Mr. Frevps. In our opinion local passenger train service would not 


pay a profit. We have told General Hill that if he believes it will 
pay and will guarantee to us the cost of operation and pay us a 
reasonable profit we will put it on. 

We are abandoning local passenger service all over our railroad 
whever we may, because it is nonprofitable, and in our opinion there 
is not the potential profit here to justify the operation of passenger- 
train service. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then the crux of the whole situation is this, because 
of your lack of an operating guaranty against loss you do not want 
to carry out that New Bern hookup, is that it? 

Mr. Frevps. Yes, sir; we would be very much interested in carrying 
out that new connecting track, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Upon what premise? I do not want to be argu- 
mentative about this, but you just stated you were cutting out 
passenver service because it was not profitable, and we can under- 
stand that, as you cannot continue to operate without showing a profit. 
However, we are confronted with handling these military personnel. 
We go back to the New Bern hookup, because, as we get the picture, 
that is the crux of the situation now. Either you can operate and are 
willing to operate through that procedure, or you will not. Which is 
the answer? 

Mr. Fietps. I do not know that I have completely answered 
your question before. We do operate special trains for handling troops 
and freight via Wilmington to and from Camp Lejeune. 

Mr. Suepparp. But that is a different classification entirely. That 
is special service. You get a request at various times for a certain 
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movement and handle it when necessary. ‘That is a different classifiea- 
tion entirely. 

Mr. Fievps. That is right. 

Mr. Suzepparp. But we are talking about continuous regular service 
to take care of the military personnel located in this area. That does 
not fall in the category of the special train requirement or service that 
you have now. It is the local service for the public together with the 
military which is the problem that is involved here. Can you, or will 
you meet that requirement, or do you not feel that the economic as- 
pects of it will permit it? 

Mr. Fretps. We do not believe that the potential traffie there would 
even begin to pay for the operation of a passenger train. 

Mr. Suerpearp. The only way you would comply with the require- 
ments that are indicated as necessary by the Marine Corps at this 
time is by having a guaranty against loss? 

Mr. Frevps. If they want regular passenger service. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We are talking about local passenger service. 

Mr. Fieips. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Because under the regulations under which you 
operate you are subject to requests for special service whenever it is 
called for. 

Mr. Freps. Surely. 

Mr. SHepparp. So, we are now confining ourselves solely to the 
local aspect of it, and nothing else. In the absence of that guaranty 
of which you spoke you do not feel that you would have any justifica- 
tion for going ahead and meeting the requirement which the Marine 
Corps has indicated? 

Mr. Fretps. None whatever. 


WEEK-END PASSENGER SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. Going into that a little deeper, would there be a 
probability that a passenger service that was operated from Friday 
night, say, to Monday morning, or something like that with a sufficient 
number of trains to take care of these folks that wanted to.go out on 
leave would pay? Would not that be pretty apt to pay? 

Mr. Frexps. No, sir; we do not believe that it would, sir. Our 
experience at other camps indicates that these boys prefer hitch- 
hiking, or taking airplanes or private automobiles rather than using 
the train. We do not believe that even week-end service would pay. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that the request of the Marine Corps 
is exaggerated, is not realistic? 

Mr. Fretps. Why, surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you tried putting on week-end specials down 
there? 

Mr. Fieips. We have not been requested to do so, and have not 
tried it. 

Mr. Taser. Would vou be willing to try it? 

Mr. Fiexps. With a guaranty only from the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Marine Corps has no power to guarantee it, as 
you well know. 

Mr. Fretps. We do not think it would be financially profitable to 
put it on, sir, because we would have to hold passenger equipment in 
readiness for that particular weekend service. 
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PRESENT FREIGHT MOVEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you operate your freight? You are hauling 
freight for the Marines, are you not? ' 

Mr. Fieups. Yes, sir; we operate a freight train from’ Wilming- 
ton to New Bern each day, 6 days a week, and from New Bern to 
Wilmington 6 days a week. 

Mr. Taser. To New Bern? 

Mr. Fiseups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How far is it? 

Mr. Freips. Eighty-eight miles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, let us say you had a shipment of Marine 
Corps freight from Norfolk, Va., to Camp Lejeune, how would you 
carry it? 

Mr. Fie.tps. Most of the freight is in the opposite direction, but 
in either case it would move Atlantic Coast Line Railroad to Rocky 
Mount to Wilmington, and from Wilmington to Camp Lejeune. 

We had a freight train week before last of 73 cars from Camp 
Lejeune to Norfolk, and we made the run in 10 hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you go then? 

Mr. Fievps. From Camp Lejeune to Wilmington, to Rocky Mount 
and from Rocky Mount to Norfolk. 


OPERATING CONTRACT FOR SPUR LINE 


Mr. Suepparp. General Hill, let me ask you this, and, perhaps, 
this has been presented before and I have forgotten it, if so, | apologize, 
of course. If the Marine Corps were to construct this cut-off that 
you presently propose, is it the intention of the Marine Corps to 
operate that up to the main line or do you intend to lease it out to 
an operating agent? 

General Hitt. We will lease it out to an operator. 

Mr. Suepparb. Do you have a commitment at this time as to what 
operator is going to function there? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is a firm commitment? 

General Hitu. No, sir; we have a proposal. 

Mr. Manon. Who is that from, the A. & E. C.? 

General Hii. Yes, sir; the Atlantic & East Carolina Railroad, 
Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Todd, if you were to arrive at, or be able to 
negotiate an acceptable operating contract—we will put it that way 
with the military, which is the Marine Corps in this instance, are you 
prepared, insofar as equipment is concerned, to render that service, 
and if you are not prepared at the moment how long would it take 
you to become prepared to render that service? 

Mr. Topp. Well, we made that commitment several years ago, 
and, of course, the obtaining of equipment is more difficult at the 
present time. We do not have air-conditioned coaches. We have 
coaches that are not air-conditioned and motive power that would 
be adequate, to a certain extent, but the people would not travel in 
equipment of that nature, we believe, at the present time, and it 
would require the purchase of air-conditioned equipment. Of course, 
the pullman cars would come from the pool of the Association of 
American Railroads. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Of course, that pool is like any other operating pool. 
The availability is contingent upon the priority of requirement and, 
of course, the military would, in my opinion, be very close to top 
priority insofar as your requirements or any other road’s requirements 
might pertain in the field of pullman equipment; is not that true? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next question is how long do you estimate it 
would take vou to put yourself in a position to operate? I want that 
question settled, because in my own mind I am going to try to arrive 
at a conclusion based upon when you could deliver service as against 
how long it would take to get service otherwise. There is certain 
lead time involved here; isn’t there? I am trying to get a compara- 
tive estimate. 

Mr. Topp. We feel pretty sure that we could obtain the equipment 
by some means before the time the Marine Corps railroad is con- 
structed. 

Mr. Taner. What inducements would vou have to have from the 
Marines to put that service into effect, and what would the service be? 

Mr. Topp. We have stated that we would operate with turn-around 
passenger train from Camp Lejeune to Goldsboro each day. Other 
than giving us the freight traffic to pay for the loss on the passenger 
traffic we would have no requirement of the Marine Corps for any 
other inducement to put on that service. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would be a logical assumption, at least from my 
own point of view, that if you are going to handle the passenger 
service you would certainly get enough of the freight to balance out 
your operational overhead. If I were operating a railroad I would not 
hesitate to take the same position for a minute. I would want to 
know where I was going to get both passenger and freight traffic in a 
situation of this character, and I assume the Marine Corps would be 
cognizant of that situation. 

Of course, you do have jurisdiction over the routing of your freight 
if you wish to indicate it. So, you are in the driver’s seat as far as 
that is concerned if you wish to exercise that prerogative. 

General Htiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Do you get any freight in over the A. & E. C. at Camp 
Lejeune now? 

General Hiri. We have here today Mr. Kingslev from the Norfolk 
Southern Railway. We get freight from Norfolk and Washington 
through the New Bern interchange coming in this way. We get 
freight from Norfolk in both directions, going into Cherry Point, At 
Cherry Point we get shell rock from the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
at Belgrade, and into New Bern over the A. & E. C. to Cherry Point. 
We also get shel! rock brought from Belgrade over the Atlantic Coast 
Line down to here [indicating on map]. So, with the movement of 
that shell rock, so much of it is moved, I would like to have this rail- 
road right here myself. That is all freight. They are apparently 
takine lots of the freight. They are furnishing no passenger trans- 
portation at New Bern and Jacksonville. That shell rock is used for 
fou idation, and they put that in the grading before they build run- 
ways and all of the roads. That shell rock goes in a lot of the founda- 
tions, and into this $6,000,000 job they are building, and all of these 
roads they are building there. We are still getting some. It went 
into the base there at Cherry Point to build all of their runways and 
their road ballast as well as their road-grading material. 
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Mr. Manon. Somebody ought to be making considerable money 
out of Government operations ‘at C amp Lejeune and at Cherry Point. 
I do not know what railroad is making it, but somebody is. 

Mr. Fretps. May I make a statement as to this? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Fre_ps. Much has been said about connecting traffic at New 
Bern. I have already stated that we have spent $40, 000 to build 
our portion of that track up to the A. & E. C. property line. If it 
will compose this situation by the completion of that connecting 
track, although it is unprecedented, as far as our railroad goes, we 
would be willing to spend the money, which we estimate at $2,500, 
to complete the connec ting track with A. & E. C. at our cost, if they 
will give us an easement across their right-of-way. 

Mr. Manon. Will you cdo that? 

Mr. Topp. No, sir; not unless New Bern is opened as an unre- 
stricted gateway. The interchange would be useless with no benefit 
whatever from it otherwise. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is another point that is involved in this 
situation. Here is one railroad competing with another for supremacy 
in business. That is the competitive factor. This fellow is sitting 
back here and is looking for a chance to go in there and participate in 
this open line operation. These other people say, “No, it is not going 
to happen”’; is that right? 

Mr. Fieips. Congress does not even give the ICC the right to force 
a railroad to short-haul itself. You have that spelled out in the act. 

Mr. Mauon. Let is hear from Mr. Kingsley. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. KINGSLEY, PRESIDENT, NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY, NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Kinestey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am J. T. Kingsley, president of the Norfolk Southern Railway. The 
expression by Mr. Fields on that act does not apply, and is not appli- 
cable to the railroad in controlling its long-haul unless the traffic is 
offered to the railroad unrouted. If it is routed by the shipper that 
route must be followed as prescribed by the I. C. C. Act. That 
traffic originating at Camp Lejeune cannot move via New Bern today. 
The Coast Line has held that arbitrary stand continuously: That 
they controlled that gateway, and no one else will get in. 

Now, I want to follow that up by saying that in 1950 the Coast 
Line Railroad appeared before Mr. Vinson without the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad or the A. & E. C. having been invited to sit in on 
that meeting. 

The Coast Line Railroad made these arrangements that they would 
do this. They made no contact with us or with the A. & E.C. I 
might add that I am a director of the Atlantic & North Carolina 
Railroad which has the ownership of the A. & E. C. Railroad. They 
took the stand that they probably thought that in agreeing with Mr. 
Vinson to go in and rehabilitate their line they would eliminate the 
Southern Railroad together with the A. & E. C. Representing the 
N. 5S. Railroad we are opposed to it for the reason that we are not 
going to be a party to any line arbitrarily saying to Congress that 
we will do this, that, and the other. No one is speaking for the N. 
S. or the A. & E. C. except.those individual lines. 
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I discussed the matter with members of Mr. Vinson’s office and 
he called me further to explain the situation. Not only is this freight 
traffic a vital item to the Marine Corps anil to the he alth and safe ty 
of all the country, but it is a safety factor for the troops stationed 
at: these two camps. That map there is a Rand & McNally map, 
and we do not recognize it, but there is a railroad map, gentlemen, 
that gives you the true picture of the situation of the railroads. 

You have six vitally serious hazards on the railroad today. For 
instance, if you will take the bridge from Jacksonville 

Mr. Manon. We know about that; that is one. 

Mr. Kinesiry. And also the bridge on the Jacksonville line from 
Jacksonville to New Bern, and the Norfolk Southern bridges at New 
Bern, there are two or three bridges that, if blown up simultaneously 
by four men would create a situation where you would have Camp 
Lejeune as well as Camp Cherry Point completely isolated with 80,000 
troops that could not get out except by Morehead City. If this 
railroad is built you would have as an outlet the present Government- 
owned railroad, and you would have an outlet by Havelock without 
any hazards whatsoever. You can move your troops to Morehead 
City, and they can move out by Army transport, which the Marine 
Corps has used before. 

Mr. SHepparp. If there could be any agreement worked out by 
and between the railroads involved is there anything in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act that would prohibit that from being con 
summated? 

Mr. Kinestey. That is by New Bern? 

Mr. SHepparb. Yes. 

Mr. Kinasury. No, sir; it is the Coast Line Railroad’s arbitrary 
stand that they will not open up New Bern. When you take traffic 
out of Camp Lejeune you can go out through Havelock, and then 
going south you can take it down to W ilmington and over to Golds- 
boro. 

Mr. Taper. Could I ask a question there? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I do not understand what making New Bern an open 
gateway would mean. I would like to have that explained. 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM OPENING NEW BERN GATEWAY 


Mr. Kinestry. Opening the New Bern gateway would give you 
traffic from the eastern trunk lines, practically all of New England, 
and everything east of Pittsburgh; it would give you a direct route 
without the circuitous route that is nec essary. Coming out of Norfolk 
or Philadelphia at Goldsboro you must go by Wilson and Goldsboro 
down to Wilmington and back-haul 100 miles. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that were done would there be any substantial 
savings in the carrying of this freight? 

Mr. Kinecstey. You are saving more mileage, and you are reducing 
the cost of the railroads on the per ton-mile basis. 

Mr. Manon. You are cutting the profits of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. 

Mr. Kinesiery. Of course; that is the whole thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is going to save money for Uncle Sam I would 
be for that. 
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Mr. Kinesuey. It will save time. General Hill has a shipment of 
jet engines out of Norfolk coming in, and he has to take them to 
Wilmington and back-haul them the entire distance if it comes down 
the N.S. Railroad. There it is on the map. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much saving would be effected in freight rates? 

Mr. Krnastey. The saving would be in days of travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately how much would it save in per- 
centage? 

Mr. Kinasurey. In money? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Kinastey. The rates are equalized. 
freight rate. However, 
join in section 22 rates. 

Mr. Scrivner. There would be a saving in time? 

Mr. Kinasiey. Yes, but there is available to the Government, 
which the general many times and his Department has accepted, the 
fact that he can do this thing. Under section 22 of the Interstate: 
Commerce Act, the railroads can quote any rate they want to, and, 
therefore, if General Hill’s traffic department saw fit to ask the rail- 
road to give them a special rate under the provisions of section 22 of 
the act we can give it to them; we can give it to the Red Cross or any 
other Government instrumentality. That is done now. All of the 
troop movements or special train moves are operated under the pro- 
visions of section 22. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask vou a question or two. 
of the $3,000,000 expenditure on the 

Mr. Kinesuey. I certainly am. 

Mr. Manon. All right, if we give the money in October which the 
President has asked of the Bureau of the Budget, let us say the road 
is completed by next December, December of 1952, how will that 
help the situation which General Hill has spoken of? 

Mr. Kinestey. It will help the situation to this extent: You have 
Government-owned land in Camp Lejeune, and you have Govern- 
ment-owned diesel engines, you have equipment, vou do not need to 
buy any engines for this operation. You have everything there 
except the road, and you only have a 150-foot bridge on that railroad. 
I think it can be built for less than $3,000,000. Our engineers on the 
railroad feel that way. 

Mr. Manon. But how are we going to solve the problem that 
General Hill speaks of with this? 

Mr. Kinestey. Well, from Camp Lejeune you would take your 
freight up to Havelock and you would then interchange with the 
N.S. or interchange at Goldsboro with the Southern. 

Mr. SHepparp. You say that interchange would be mandatory? 

Mr. Kines.ey. Yes, those roads are in there. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that helps your railroad, and it helps 
the other railroad, but it will not help the Atlantic Coast Line? 

Mr. Kinestey. No. 

Mr. Manon. But you claim that it will help the marines? 

Mr. Krnestey. I do not think that it will hurt the Atlantic Coast 
Line with the increased traffic going in there. You will pay for this 
railroad in 5 years. If I were building the railroad for you I would try 
to amortize it in 5 years. The agreement with the A. & E. C. is to 


There is no saving in the 
the large companies have the power not to 


You are in favor 
Government railroad here? 
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amortize the cost of the rails out of freight charges in 5 years. I believe 
that the saving to the Government will pay for this railroad. 

Mr. Manon. In 5 years? 

Mr. Kinesuey. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Barden, vou represent this area in Congress. We 
do not want to fool around putting the Government in business in 
competition with the railroads down there, but we want the marines 
to get service. In brief, what do you think about it? 

Mr. Barpen. | wish I could say it every bit in 1 minute, but I 
cannot, Mr. Chairman. I hope that you will bear with me a little bit 
as this thing has been a worry to me and the Marine Corps ever since 
te 

I do not have to say to any Member of this Congress that I am a 
private enterprise man, and | am constantly on that subject and in that 
fight every time it comes up. 

Mr. Manon. We are well aware of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are all with vou on that, and this railroad enter- 
prise by the Government is to be entered into only as a last resort if 
we cannot get proper service from the railroads. 

Mr. Barpen. The only time | think the Government should step 
in is when private capital either will not or cannot provide service to 
this country, certainly from the standpoint of national defense needs 
or the needs of any great segment of its people. Then I am ready to 
go along in every way. In 1941 when General Hill was a colonel and 
down there trying to build that base we were in the same trouble, and 
there is a two-page telegram in which I blazed away at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and did everything I could to make the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad come in and cooperate at that time and 
stop their practice at the bridge over the Trent River at Pollocksville. 
I called it to the attention of the Coast Line, and they kept saying 
“No, we cannot do that.’ It was not anything but a device. I 
would not dare ask Mr. Fields to admit it, but I know he would not 
deny it, because I went to the trouble of getting all of their bills of 
lading where they were shipping car after car, not once in a while, but 
every day, running over 200,000 pounds, aed if a car came into New 
Bern coming over that road with 400 pounds of crushed stone on it 
more than was supposed to be on it, or coal or anything, it had to be 
dumped off on the side of the track before they would dare let it go 
on south over that one-way bridge. It was strong enough to carry 
anything north, but too weak to carry over 75 tons south. 

I am not after the Coast Line Railroad. They are grand gentle- 
men. They have more mileage, 2 or 3 or 5 times as many employees, 
and probably 50 times as much mone v as all of the other, railroads in 
my district put together. 

lam not concerned with fighting any railroad, as far as that is con- 
cerned, but I have come to the definite conelusion, and I have been at 
that definite conclusion for the past 4 or 5 years, that if the United 
States Government does not do something to protect itself and pro- 
tect its bases and its men we would regret it. It did not just pop up 
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in my mind. I want to read a part of a letter that I wrote to the 
president of the Coast Line Railroad just to set the record straight on 
it. I want to say to you gentlemen now that I do not mean to be any 
sob sister, but when the Government puts 35,000 men in one spot, and 
15,000 or 20,000 more in another, and when they are leaving, nobody 
has to tell you what the marines do, where they go, and how many of 
them come back, and say to their families no, vou cannot get to them 
unless your young wife and little baby going to see them a last time 
will take a trip down there and get off at Wilson or Rocky Mount, at 
God knows what hour, and beat around in a bus for 3 or 4 hours to 
try to get there, and then when they arrive they have to get another 
bus to the base. 

It is not right. I am telling you it is not right. I ride that train 
virtually every week down there, and it just makes me sick. Every 
time I have my car meet me at Rocky Mount station, I carry a load 
of marines or their families, their wives and little babies, up to the 
train. There is no other way to get there. On Friday evening you 
should see the travel on that road down there, with the marines 
driving bumper to bumper in cars that they paid $15 apiece for, and 
they club together and drive up. If you say it is right, I just don’t 
like that. 

Now, here is the letter. I laid this right on the line with the 
president. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. Barven. The date of this letter is July 17, 1950. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did you get a response to it? 

Mr. Barven. No, sir. I did have a courteous call from some of 
the officials, but I had no response. This says: 


I have carefully read both of these letters and exhibits attached— 


He sent me copies of all the letters, including letters from Mr. Steve 
Early and Mr. Louis Johnson, who partially committed themselves 
before it was ever discussed or before it ever came to the committee. 
I did not particuarly like that. But I will say this in his presence, 
that with some gentlemen for whom I have a very high regard there 
has been a very great tendency to substitute pressure where pressure 
would count instead of attempting to provide service which, of course, 
would relieve the condition. 

Now, here is the letter to the president: 


I have carefully read both of these letters and exhibits attached, and I must 
say to you this represents one of the most unique and unusual situations I have 
ever experienced during my 15 years in Congress. In the first place, let me set 
the record straight as to my connection with and knowledge of the transportation 
activities and problems in connection with the two United States Marine Corps 
bases—one located near Jacksonville, N. C., the other at Cherry Point. N. C. 

When construction started on these bases, one of the big problems was trans- 
portation. I believe your files and certainly notes of various representatives of 
your company, together with the Utilities Commission of North Carolina, will 
disclose that my interest and sole interest was to assist in every way possible in 
obtaining necessary and adequate transportation for these spaces, their construc- 
tion, and so forth, and for the protection of the United States Government, inso- 
far as it was possible, as to cost. 

Frankness compels me to say to you that your company showed very little 
interest or concern over this problem, and apparently were only concerned with 
making the maximum amount of money on the minimum amount of service and 
cooperation. At the very outset a spur track was needed from a point just north 
of Jacksonville into Camp Lejeune. 





You might listen to this. This has some bearing on just how they 
might have done it. 


At the very outset a spur track was needed from a point just north of Jackson- 
ville into Camp Lejeune. Your company was not interested in this installation. 

It was about 12 to 13 miles in length and to go toward Cherry 
Point. 

Your company was not interested in ‘this installation. The United States 
Government built approximately 12 miles of railroad into the base, and certainly 
no objection was raised by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. to the Govern- 
ment’s spending its money to build this railroad. 

This railroad was built at a cost of approximately $480,000. As soon as it was 
constructed, your company demanded $10 per car for shifting the cars on this 
road. At that time there was an average of approximately 1,500 cars per month 
being shifted into the base at an approximate cost of $15,000 per month, or 
$180,000 per year. This continued for approximately 3 years, which meant a 
gross payment to the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad of approximately $540,000 to 
switch cars on a railroad that cost originally approximately $480,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, do I interpret from your statement 
that when the railroad you refer to set its cars out, was there a team 
track there; was there a place provided where the two lines came 
together, to wit, the spur that the Marine Corps built up to the point 
you refer to? 

Mr. Barpen. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So that when they made their set-out, they set out 
on whose trackage—upon their trackage, or the trackage that be- 
longed to the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Barpen. On the trackage that belonged to the Marine Corps, 
and charged $10 to carry it to the base. 

Mr. SHepparp. To carry it to the base? 

Mr. Barpen. To carry it into the post. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, they used their motive power to 
carry it into the post? 

Mr. Barpen. They used their motive power to carry it into the post 
on the Marine Corps railroad and charged $10 a car, for which they 
collected $580,000 in about 3 vears for shifting cars on a railroad that 
cost originally $480,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. Did the Marine Corps pull them back? 

Mr. Barpen. If this road was built over to Cherry Pomt, you 
would not have to pay any such rate, and we would have no worry. 
Now, there is not a piece of railroad belonging to the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad that has made anything akin to that profit. Why, do 
you know that at one time approximately 20,000 carloads of stone in 
the brief period of just a little over a year rolled over that line. Cer- 
tainly they had to rebuild tracks from Maysville to New Bern, be- 
cause they wore them out. And what has happened? I tell you 
I am fed up on this problem here, and its just grinds into me every 
week down there. 

Here is Camp Lejeune post right here [indicating on map]. It has a 
12- or 13-mile line that comes right in here. The proposed road goes 
into Havelock, that is where Cherry Point base is [indicating]. That 
ought to have been connected in the first place. But the Marine 
Corps is very objective. The Marine Corps site was exactly what they 
wanted. They did not have all of the night clubs and comforts and 
all of those things to begin with. They wanted a spot that would do 
the job, and Camp Lejeune, right down here on the ocean, afforded 
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beach landing and so forth. That base is on 125,000 acres of land. 
Here are these people here, families, with sick mothers, wives, children, 
or anybody else. Get them out if you can. You will either hire a 
private ambulance or take them in a private car. That is the only 
way. 

I very sincerely feel that if this road is run into here [indicating], a 
passenger train with pullman service would leave what is a town of 
I would say approximately 75,000, including the base personnel. 
Then you come up here [indicating] where there may be 25,000 more, 
and this passenger train with pullman service could go from here into 
Havelock and straight into Goldsboro. You could leave there at 
7 or 7:30 at night and be in the Washington Union Station terminal 
the next morning at 7 o’clock if you wanted to. You could go right on 
through New Bern to Goldsboro, catch the Coast Line—and they have 
a nice training running from Wilmington up here that goes into the 
main Coast Line from Florida to New York. That is what I think 
these Marines are entitled to. 

As far as freight is concerned, they are going to have enough freight 
to move in there. The Coast Line to Camp Lejeune last year moved 
over $4 million worth of freight. 

Mr. Manon. Is it your point that the Government now has a huge 
investment in a lot of facilities down there and over 100,000 acres and 
to build a $3 million railroad at this point would be of great service 
to the Government and the people? 

Mr. Barpen. Yes. And I say the Government should stand up 
and say ‘‘No; we are not going to build a 13-mile railroad here if you 
would do it,’’ but you would not do it. 

Now, this railroad here to tie these two places together is just as 
practicable and just as simple. It is not going to hurt the railroad; it is 
not going to hurt either one of them. Those bases are growing. This 
Government in round figures now has well over a quarter of a billion 
dollars wisely invested there, and I do not know any other outfit in 
America connected with any defense activity or anything else that, 
in my opinion, having lived right down there among them all the time, 
has spent its money more wisely, more economically, than the United 
States Marine Corps and the Bureau of Yards and Docks. They have 
done the most of their work there with marines. Now, the Marine 
Corps does not waste; they do not come in with foolish projects. Gen- 
eral Hill has lived with this thing from the time the first digging of dirt 
down there started, and we have both struggled with it. 

About this so-called spur track, of course, they were going to have 
it done in 6 months, and I told the President, with all my activity and 
interest—and I appeared before the committee that was there—it 
looked to me like when the Coast Line officials got together with Mr. 
Vinson that I could have been called in; I could have known some- 
thing about it, or somebody else should have known something about 
it. I reminded the President that it was a very unusual situation. 
I not only reminded the President of it, but I said to my friend Carl 
Vinson, who is certainly a noble lawyer and a fine gentleman, “Carl, 
you just split the switch. You were in there talking to people about 
a railroad situation of which you did not know a thing in the world.” 
And I was interested in reading his speech yesterday. He got mixed 
up as to the town where it runs. I know where the spur track runs 
together. It starts right about the edge of the strip. It has not been 
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connected, although they guaranteed that this would be done within 
6 months. 

1 do not know any railroad in America with higher-priced officials 
or better lawyers. I have met up with them in many ways, and they 
are good law? yers; but it is certainly strange to me that they w ould 
have gone and made a binding agreement to put a spur track in there 
and guarantee a connection Ww rithin 6 months and not say anything to 
the railroad they were going to run over and connect with. hat does 
not sound right to me. The fishhook used there was not used for a 
thing in the world except the purpose that it served, and that was to 
keep traffic from going in there. ‘That is all there was to it—the same 
purpose that the bridge was used for. And now they are going to 
block up the city of New Bern and try to bottle up this area and 
bottle up the Marine Corps with 35,000 people down here and over 
here [indicating]. 1 am opposed to it even if my daddy was in favor 
of it. You would be, too, if you were to go down there and see the 
Marines and the spot they are in. But they can take it; the marines 
can take anything that anybody else can take and just as long as 
anybody else can take it. It is humiliating to me to be constantly 
meeting families on the train, some of w hom actu: ally’ buy tickets from 
Philade siphia, Pittsburgh, and so forth, down to Wilmipgton, but 
when they get to Wilmington, they still have to go a mile or so and 
take a bus to Jacksonville 50 miles away, then wait around and catch 
another bus into the base. I do not think that is right. 

I have been an advocate of this thing ever since it was estimated to 
cost one million and some dollars to do it. ‘This did not just start 
yesterday; it has been brewing over and over and over. 1 did not 
intend to come in here today. I said, ‘‘Well, the matter would be 
handled by the Marine Corps,” but | understood the railroad was 
coming in, and I said, ‘‘All right. I have not a darned bit of interest 
in either one of them other than having them do their job to serve 
the public.” | hope they make money as far as that is concerned. 
It so happens that my aunt drove the last spike in the Coast Line 
Railroad when it was built down there, and her daddy had as much 
to do with building it as anybody else. [I want them to make money, 
and they are going to make money, but I am not willing, for the sake 
of cutting off a little profit, to jeopardize the safety and comfort of 
all those people down there. 

There is but one practical way to do. It is not practical, | doubt 
very seriously, to try to run a passenger train down there and back 
and a passenger train down here and back {indicating on map], but 
| think it is very practical to serve 150,000 to 175,000 people to start 
a passenger train right from here with a straight shot into here of 
about a 2-hour run [indicating]. 

But here is another thing that nobody has mentioned. Here [indi- 
cating] is Morehead City. They used—and I was down there when 
Vandegrift left with the boys to go to Guadalcanal; they were led 
out here in a cornfield at Camp Lejeune—and down here the "vy went. 
They had tramped to Jacksonville up here, but in some effort to 
economize, they rode in cars back to Wilmington, were switched 
around in the Wilmington yards up to Rocky Mount and then over 
to Norfolk. They w ould have been so much more comfortable in the 
kind of coaches that the average private rides in to have loaded them 
at Lejeune and taken them straight to Norfolk. But no; that is closed 
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in there. It is not right to them, and it is not right to the people who 
live in this area, aside from those on the military post. 

{1 am not an interstate-commerce man and never got into any of 
those technicalities, but here is Morehead City, a deep-water port 
with a 30-foot channel, and in the last war thousands and thousands 
of Marines boarded ships right here at Cherry Point. If you want 
to get to Morehead City, if there is equipment and so forth to be 
loaded in Morehead City that goes up there, you load it here and go 
down here [indicating], and the whole distance would not be 45 miles. 

Mr. Suepparp. How would it go now? 

Mr Barpen. To Morehead City? 

Mr. Suepparb. In order to go to Morehead City. 

Mr. Barpen. You load it at Camp Lejeune, come out into the 
Coast Line here [indicating], go up to New Bern here, and change 
over to the A. & E. C. right here [indicating], and then go back down 
the coast. Now, there is not but one thing against that. Logic, 
reason, safety, comfort, and everything else for those boys down there 
are in favor of it. There is not but one thing against it; that is all, 
and we had just as well be frank about that. It will cut down the 
profit of the Coast Line Railroad. And the Coast Line Railroad, 
instead of obstructing the Marine Corps, ought to rise up every morn- 
ing and thank God for the Marines, because they made more money 
out of that place down there than any place in the world. This base 
is being built there, and the supplies come in here [indicating]. I do 
not like bankrupt concerns in my district; I do not want bankrupt 
concerns in my district; I do not want the Coast Line to lose a nickel 
as far as that is concerned; but I do not want them, in an effort to 
make money, to disregard comfort, safety, and everything else. The 
Government right now, if they want fast shipment from Norfolk, 
the best thing to do is to load it on a truck here and go down there. 
It is a question of safety on those roads. We do not have but 16- 
and 18-foot roads down there. I think there were 13 Marines killed 
right around there in the last several months. 

General Hii. Fourteen since the Ist of January, 1 dependent, 
and 3 civilians; total 18. 

Mr. Barpen. You cannot rely on the roads. They are some of the 
most congested of all the highways there. That is not the answer; 
that just is not the answer. 

The A. & E. C. Railroad have circulated the committee themselves 
to put on this passenger service in there. They are not going to put 
iton. They had passenger service at one itme, but they did not have 
the kind of equipment to attract folks, and the folks did not use it, 
so they cut it off. But you can put passenger service right here 
lindicating], and you know that is the common sense thing to do 
rather than to try to fight it out down there for 10 more years, as we 
have been doing for the last 10. If you just add up what it has cost 
the Government, you could run a railroad half way to the Mississippi 
River, almost. It is astounding that you would let a situation like 
that grow up and not do anything about it, with not a single passenger 
train down there—not one. And imagine that many people to be 
served down there. 

There are a lot of other things. They keep talking about this 
agreement and so forth. I know what Congressman Carl Vinson told 
the House of Representatives when he was talking about it. He told 
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them they were going to open up that gateway; that he was going to 
turn in some more freight there and so forth. With the exception of 
strengthening the bridge, which they did not need for freight going 
north—it was only weak when it was going south—and laying the 
rails, not one particle of change in service to the Marine Corps has 
been made since the fight started. I think that is right and, if I am 
wrong, Mr. Fields does not hesitate to call a man’s shot when he is 
wrong. 

We have been squabbling over this long enough. I think this Gov- 
ernment ought to take care of its own interests and its marines. That 
is my feeling. 


COMMITMENT OF THE ATLANTIC & EASTERN CAROLINA RAILROAD 
SUPPLY PASSENGER SERVICE 


TO 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask will vou put on the passenger service if 
we build the railroad? 

Mr. Topp. We have committed ourselves to the Marine Corps to 
do so. 
Mr. Manon. Do you now commit yourselves in this record to do 


so? 


Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. V hat is vour capacity in the road you represent? 

Mr. Topp. General auditor and treasurer. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Do you have the authority of your board of diree- 
tors to make a commitment such as you have just made in this 
record? 

Mr. Topp. The president and chairman of the board and general 


manager have made it. I am just stating what they have done. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long will it take you to contact your officials 
and get absolute authority to make a commitment of this character 
and file it with this committee a statement or commitment such as 
vou have just made here as their representative? 

Mr. Kinestry. May I say that the president of the road and the 
general manager, both, within the past 2 weeks have had heart at- 
tacks and cannot be moved. Mr. Bucham, who is president, and 
Mr. Edwards, who is general manager, told me they were authorizing 
Mr. Todd to say to this committee that thev would put this service 
on. Iam quite sure Mr. Todd isin a position to do that. In fact, 
he is representing the president by direct authority, and I am quite 
sure— 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Was that authority issued verbally, or was it 
issued in a communication, to wit, a telegram, or what was the method 
of transfer of that authority to vou? 

Mr. Barpen. In that regard, I will say this, the other day I talked 
to Mr. Buchan and said “t am not going to be pushed off the limb. 
Will you absolutely guarantee to put a passenger service in there if 
this road is built,’’ and he said “Yes. And we have so committed 
ourselves.”” So I have not any hesitancy in saving to you they can 
get Mr. Buchan’s signature to a telegram as quick as they can get a 
fix on it. 

Now, it may not be paying so much, but, vou cannot expect every 
segment of an operation to pay a profit. You do not get much profit 
out of spittoon cleaners, but you have to have them so that you can 
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get some more business. The railroad will commit itself to doit. If the 
Coast Line wants to build the railroad, it suits me; if the Atlantic & 
Eastern Carolina wants to build it, it suits me. 

Mr. Topp. We can have this commitment in writing from the 
president in 24 hours. 

Mr. Suepparp. As far as I am concerned, I do not care to go into 
that situation further, and I am not trying to belittle your position— 
that is not my desire—but I think -vou gentlemen who are in the 
railroad business know exactly what my point is. My point is if 
there is a commitment, then the commitment should be made in 
writing and should be made in this record so that we, in turn, will 
not find ourselves 30 or 60 days from now dealing with some ramifica- 
tion that was not completely decided. That is my point. And I 
feel the members of the committee who are familiar with it take 
pretty much the same position. We are responsible to the taxpayers 
here. 

Mr. Taser. They should have the authority of their board of 
directors for the commitment. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is my point. 

Mr. Taser. And we should have it. 

Mr. Topp. That has always been our position, that we would 
make a commitment, and we have made it. 

Mr. Manon. Give it to us in the proper way so that we know what 
the position of the Marine Corps is. 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, Mr. Fields, vou have listened to the statements 
of the Congressman who has spent more time down there than you 
and | 

Mr. Fiextps. I live down there, too. 

Mr. Manon. He seems to speak with considerable conviction. 
What reaction and response do you have? 

Mr. Freips. I would like to respond. 

Mr. Ritey. Before Mr. Fields proceeds, in that written commit- 
ment they should give us assurance that they are in a position to 
finance this equipment they are going to have to have. 

Mr. Topp. I do not think we could get a commitment authorized 
by the board of directors in 24 hours. We would have to call a meeting 
of the board of directors if that is to be required. 

Mr. Manon. Well, check with the executive clerk of our committee 
about it. 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fievps. I understand you are in a hurry, and for clarification 
purposes I will only deal with three or four points that have been 
raised. 

SAVINGS FROM NEW SPUR LINE 


As to the saving to the Government from reduced freight charges 
by building this railroad, the freight rate structure is a very complex 
one, but, generally speaking, freight rates are based on the short line 
mileage regardless of what railroad it is. The freight rates today to 
Camp Lejeune are based o» the short line mileage. If it happens to 
be the A. & E. C., that is the rate, and we equalize that rate around 
through Wilmington. 

Our position is that the Government will not save a thin dime by 
building this railroad. 
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Mr. Manon. I think we all understand that. 
QT » *o 7 8) i A) 1 7 N] bd ry 

Mr, Taper, But are you prepared to give the service that the 
situation requires out of Jacksonville if this road is built? 

Mr. I 1ELDS. Are you speaking of passenger service now or freight 
service? 

Mr. Taner. Passenger service. 

Mr. Fievps. I am not authorized to commit my management to 
pul on passenger service. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. Maybe we would not save any money on freight, but 
we would get the fre ight moved much more quickly. 

Mr. Fieips. No, sir. And I will tell vou why. We have checked 
the time. There have been passenger trains from Camp Lejeune up 
to Wilmington and Norfolk, and there have been passenger trains from 
Camp Lejeune to New Bern over the Norfolk Southern, and last year 
we took the average time of this move via Wilmington and this move 
via the Norfolk Southern, and our time was 9 hours and 25 minutes 
via Wilmington, and their average time was 9 hours and 35 minutes 
via New Bern. Se you would not save on time. We contend you 
would not save 5 minutes’ time, either passenger time or freight time, 
by putting in a railroad over here [indicating on map]. 

And so that you understand what you are doing, if you authorize 
this railroad, the purpose obviously is to let the A. & E. C. and the 
Norfolk Southern into Camp Lejeune in competition with the Coast 
Line. If you do that, you will circumvent what Congress has laid 
down in the act as to the manner in which a railroad shall build into 
the territory of another. 

They speak of $3 million to build this line. Our engineers who have 
been over this terrain where the bridge is and fills have to be made 
estimate a minimum of $6 million and possibly $9 million to build this 
railroad. And if this passenger service is authorized, I am told by our 
vice president of operations that a passenger coach costs $150,000 in 
round figures, and the engine to pull it costs that much. So that vou 
can figure how much money you are getting into. You are really getting 
into the railroad business if you authorize this railroad, and the Goy- 
ernment will not be one whit better off, and you will have a continuous 
expense. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why do you take the position that the Government 
is getting no advantage? If vou have an operating line, whatever 
operating line may come up with it, if they agree to operate, then it is 
up to them to perform the operating function under that kind of an 
agreement, and they would be under the direction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as well; but the responsibility is vested in 
themselves as to how to do that; is it not? 

Mr. Fievps. I am thinking of the millions you are going to spend on 
this railroad and the financial responsibility of the railroad that has 
promised this service. If you look into that, I think it would be very 
interesting. It is an operating company; it does not own the railros ad: 
it merely leases it from the Atlantic & North Carolina, which is owned 
by the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the length of time that lease has to run? 

Mr. Freups. | think it is some years. 


89249—51—pt. 1——-84 
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Mr. Topp. To September 1, 1964, with the privilege of renewing 
it for 20 years longer. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is there any stipulation in that lease that is more 
drastic than you have at the present moment? 

Mr. Topp. For the renewal? 

Mr. SHepparp. For the renewal. 

Mr. Topp. No. It is on the same terms. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is on the same terms as you are presently 
operating? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE ATLANTIC & EASTERN CAROLINA 
RAILROAD 


Mr. SHepparp. Is your road at this time in embarrassing financial 
circumstances to a degree that you are asking the RFC or any other 
Government agency for financial assistance, either as to the present, 
or past? 

Mr. Topp. We are not in any embarrassing financial situation. 
The Navy Department advanced $440,000 in 1943 for the rehabilita- 
tion of our railroad under an agreement to liquidate it. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Has that been liquidated? 

Mr. Topp. The payments are up to date, and it will be liquidated 
well in advance of the official date, which is September 1, 1964. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, there has been no forgiveness or 
arrears in payment of the obligations you have had in your business 
proceedings with the Navy? 

Mr. Topp. None whatever. Those accounts are audited twice 
each year by the Government auditing department. 

Mr. SHepparb. General, is that correct? 

General Hitt. The statement is correct. The $440,000 has at 
present been liquidated up to over $270,000. That is in a period of 
8 years. The original period was 21 years. So that they have paid 
twenty-seven forty-fourths of what they owe the Government up to 
the present time. [ 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it your present feeling that if this issue was to 
be consummated on the proposal of the Marine Corps, you might 
find yourself in an even more enviable financial position than that 
in which you presently find yourself? 

Mr. Topp. I think so. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, whatever loan the company may 
still have open, there would still be additional security from an operat- 
ing point of view? 

Mr. Topp. That is true. 

Mr. Taser. Do they have the funds to buy the equipment they 
are going to need to do this job? 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber brings up a pertinent point; that is, will 
you be in financial competence to consummate any agreement you 
enter into? 

Mr. Taser. And where will you get it? 

Mr. Topo. We have not gone that far, but we have recently bor- 
rowed $500,000 from the State of North Carolina or are under a com- 
mitment for it to purchase two Diesel-electric locomotives and put in 
heavier rails. And we have never had any difficulty in raising money 
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that is needed where we can show it can be repaid in a fairly short 
time. ‘ 


Mr. Barpen. I might say here that the State of North Carolina 
owns the majority of the stock in that road. 

Mr. Kinestey. I might say we own the next largest block. 

Mr. Barpen. And Craven County owns the next largest. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you consider this a financial responsi bility 
that you yourself would be willing to support as a Congressman 
representing the interests of the taxpayers In making an expenditure 
of this sort? 

Mr. Barpen. Wait a minute. Get half of the saw dust out of that 
statement and let me get what you really said. 

Mr. SuepparD. In other words, as a Representative here of the 
State you have the honor to represent and having the common 
interest that Congressmen always have in the best interests of the 
Government, and as I know in your case you do have, do you recom- 
mend this as being a solvent operation insofar as the $3 million invest- 
ment pertains? 

Mr. Barpren. Mr. Sheppard, let me say I am not an expert railroad 
man. Every bit of the information that has come to me leads me to 
believe it will be a solvent operation and it will inure to the benefit 
eventually of all concerned, because I do not think the Coast Line 
has ever stopped to think that if its service continues to be so bad 
there may be a trend to dry up those bases, as | am positive there 
will be such a trend unless they improve the service. 

From the standpoint of the State of North Carolina, this road was 
dried up by cuts of one sort or another, and rehabilitation was neces- 
sary in order to move the heavier equipment, and the Marine Corps 
and the Navy made a very wise investment. They backed it up. 
They are not now worrying about it. There was ample justification 
for the loan by the State, and it was made on a good business basis, 
and they have to get Diesel engines and so forth. I do not entertain 
any: idea it isa poorrisk. I think the arrangement was to get a prorate 
on the freight of 50 percent, and the freight earnings on that line are 
paid into the Government. I do not, in my humble opinion, believe 
there will be any loss to the Government on it. That is just a frank 
statement of mine. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very sata 


DELAY IN FREIGHT HAULAGE 


Mr. Kinestey. Mr. Fields mentioned Secretary Whitehair, the 
Norfolk Southern. When he told vou he hauls traffic on the Coast 
Line to Norfolk, he overlooked the explanation to you that he delivers 
it to the Belt Line at Norfolk and not the ultimate destination. Then 
you have 5 or 10 hours over to the base, or to the ship that is waiting, 
barring delays. And those delays are not part of the Coast Line but 
delays beyond his control, because the naval operating base is served 
by the Virginia Railway and by the Norfolk Belt Line, of which I am 
on the board of directors, and the Atlantic & East Carolina Railway, 
in which we are the second largest stockholder, and I am on the board 
of the Atlantic & East Carolina Railway and meet with the executive 
committee. 
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The prime factor of the State of North Carolina in assisting tht 
Atlantic & East Carolina Railway is they can foresee that unless some- 
thing is done by the State of North Carolina to assist the United 
States Government and the Marine Corps wherever possible and 
further the Atlantic & East Carolina Railway, some day Congress is 
going to move these camps from that territory on account of inade- 
quate transportation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you obviate that 5-hour haul; do you have 
the same delay? 

Mr. Kinasuey. No, sir; we do not, because we deliver over the 
Norfolk Belt with our own line. 

Mr. Scrivner. You go direct? 

Mr. Kinosuey. Yes, sir. They do not deliver. We are hauling 
18 and 20 cars of gasoline a day from Norfolk right into General 
Hill’s activities, and we run a special train of 20 cars. We can do it 
and make money. The Coast Line could not do it and make money, 
but we can and we do it. And we are glad to do it, because that is 
the life and death of the Norfolk Southern Railway, also, insofar as 
traffic is concerned. We do not participate in the 5 percent of the 
gross tonnage going to either one of those camps, because we are 
restricted in our freight-rate situation. 

Mr. SHepparb. Individually, | am not too much interested, as I 
say, in the rates, but I am interested in seeing that the facilities be 
made available. 

Mr. Kinesiey. I am interested in the Norfolk Southern Railway. 
We own the Norfolk and Southern Boys’ Club, and at the request of 
the Marine Corps as to what could we do to bring these boys trained 
in Norfolk down to these camps, we made an agreement with the Sea- 
Shore Transport, and we run the boys down to Jacksonville in order 
to alleviate what General Hill has told vou. That is our cooperation 
with the Marine Corps and Congress, and we will continue to do that. 

Mr. Fretps. May I make one statement? I understand the prin- 
cipal thing here now is passenger service. Nobody has complained 
about the freight service; that is, the Marine Corps has not. 

Mr. Kinesury. I do; I object. 

Mr. SHepparp. My viewpoint would be this: I shall not look at 
this, individually speaking, from the passenger concept alone; I shall 
look at it from the standpoint of the saving in time and the passenger 
accommodation. 

Mr. Freips. [ am not authorized to commit the Atlantic Coast 
Line to establish passenger train service. 

Mr. Manon. We understand that. 

Mr. Fretps. But I want to savy further if that is the price we have 
to pay for not authorizing this multi-million-dollar railroad—— 

* Manon. Multimillion? 

* Frecps. Multimillion. 

. Manon. Three million, and we are working on a $4 billion bill, 

* Fre_ps. I appreciate that. 

* Manon. To help the defense of the country and also the lives 
of the marines. 

Mr. Frevps. I appreciate that. I was going to say this: If General 
Hill, representing the Marine Corps, will say to me what type of 
passenger services he wishes between Camp Lejeune and Wilmington 
I will submit to my management a program for consideration. 
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Mr. Manon. Well, you have been working on that for 10 years. 

General Hit. I want to say we would not agree on a Coast Line 
connection to get this straightened out unless the ‘y plan to put it into 
New Bern. 

Mr. Barpen. If this line is permitted to do that, your passenger 
service will be split between here and here and the line up here [indi- 
cating], and the next thing you would have after they put it in is a 
petition to the Commission to take it off. ‘The same thing would 
happen over there [indicating]. 

Now, the thing I am interested in is for these boys to get on this 
train and in 2 hours’ time be able to make connection with this road 
going to Washington. In that way you will get 10 times as many 
riding the railroad; bee ‘ause, when they once start out on the bus, they 
are going to continue on the bus. 

I do not think it is going to be hard on you; I still think you will 
have the best paying piece of road between Wilmington and New 
Bern. 

Mr. Fievps. If you dry it up by building this road, it won’t be. 

Mr. Barpen. Dry it up. It has been milking four times what it 
put in on that piece. 

Mr. Fretps. We have been serving the Marine Corps, if that is 
what you mean. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, anybody who has a statement he wishes 
to insert in the record with "regard to this matter will be free to do so. 
Do not insert a lot of extraneous, long-winded stuff, because the tax- 
payer has to pay for the printing. 

General Hitu. The only Way, as Mr. Fields stated, to go between 
Jacksonville and New Bern on his line is to go on the Norfolk Southern 
up here and go around this way. I happened to time those trains 
myself personally or had someone I trusted, and when the train left 
here [indicating], I took the time, and then took it up at this place 
lindicating] when the train got there, or if I was not there, I left one 
of my most trusted helpers there, and I left a man up here [indicating] 
to let me know what time it got into the place where the boys were 
unloaded, and with all due respect to Mr. Fields, the time from Jack- 
sonville to New Bern was over | hour and 45 minutes to go 37 miles. 
That, of course, took quite a lot of the 9 hours and 15 minutes. And 
timing it across this wav it was over 12 hours, and timing it going this 
way it was over 10 hours. The shortest time going this way was 
7% to 8 hours, due mainly to this portion where there was a time lag 
of approximately 2 hours. Then they lost time going around the 
fishhook, which made it well over 2's hours. 

“Amplifving what Mr. Fields says ‘about the line drying up, at the 
present time all of our supplies come from the North or from the 
West. 

As to the line drying up into here, we are building up our biggest 
depot in the United States at Albany, Ga. It is on the direct line of 
the Atlantic Coast Line down to here [indicating]. Camp Lejeune 
will get all of its supplies from our warehouse there over this line here 
lindicating]. Cherry Point will get their supplies on this portion over 
there [indicating]. So we do not see how his line will drv up. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem improbable that the line would dry up. 
We certainly would not want it to dry up. We want all of the rail- 
roads to be prosperous. And we want to see the marines taken care 
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of. The Marine Corps is a very fine outfit and should have every con- 
sideration given to it. Therefore we will give the whole matter con- 
sideration and will do the best we know how under the circumstances. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis, you had a question? 

Mr. Davis. This is directed to Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Fretps. Yes; Mr. Davis. ; 

Mr. Davis. Your testimony shows that you have had a substantial 
amount of freight business as a result of the installation of these 
camps in this area. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Frevps. I can give you the exact figures—— 

Mr. Davis. It has been a substantial amount. 

Mr. Fietps. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Now, if this proposed railway were to be built, the 
management would normally expect less potential freight to be 
handled with the railroad than without it, that is also true, is it not? 

Mr. Frevtps. We would expect the Government, if it built the rail- 
road, to make use of its utility, and not use the Atlantic Coast Line, 
because it would be a Government operation and naturally it would 
want to use it. 

Mr. Davis. Then the reason you have given for failure to install 
this passenger service is because you consider it would be a loss to 
provide that passenger service operation right now, but looking at it 
from the amount of return, you are going to get less if the new railroad 
is put into operation than you could now. 

Mr. Fieips. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. It seems to me that is something you ought to call to 
the attention of your management. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON, ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I just make a brief statement? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Mr. Johnson. We would be pleased to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Jounson. My name is W. D. Johnson, I am vice president 
and national legislative representative, Order of Railway Conductors, 
and | am authorized to speak for John T. Corbett, assistant grand 
chief engineer, national legislative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; Jonas A. McBride, vice president, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers; Harry See, 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, and Hartman Barber, general representative, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

The railway labor organizations have opposed the appropriation of 
this $3 million for the construction of this line for some time. We are 
not looking at this selfishly from the standpoint of railway employees, 
but we have an interest as taxpayers. 

Mr. Manon. You also have an interest in the marines, do you not? 

Mr. Jounson. Absolutely, Congressman, after all those who are in 
the service are the men who are paying the real price of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been in this game a long time, perhaps too 
long, and in my opinion, and in my judgment this problem can be 
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solved, this difficulty can be overcome if these people are willing to 
sit down across the table and try to compose their differences. 

I think it is unfair on the part of any railroad or any businessman 
to demand that he be guaranteed a certain amount of return on his 
investment when he is investing money for the purpose of making 
money. 

I feel that the service can be put on and should be put on and 
should be tried out for a period of time and if it is determined that the 
return is sufficient to continue the operation, why, it can be continued; 
but if the business is not there and they are not getting the business, 
then it can be discontinued. 

But, there is a solution to this problem, and it could have been 
solved before this. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why has it not been? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the Government took over the railroads and 
placed them in charge of the Secretary of the Army, and he could very 
easily have demanded of the railroads to provide this service in and 
around Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point. They are still operating — 

Mr. Manon. Technically the Government is operating the rail- 
roads, but actually the railroad people are. 

Mr. Jounson. That is true, Mr. Chairman, they made a gesture of 
taking over the railroads, but all they took over was the employees 
and they are still under government regulations. It is very, very 
unfortunate. 

But I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that when you get into railroad 
construction, into an examination of the estimates before your 
committee, you must remember that those estimates were made several 
years ago, and you, are going to find that when they finally start 
construction, before the work is completed, you are going to spend not 
$3 million, but several more million dollars, and when you come to 
buying equipment for the transportation of these men—and | say we 
are for these boys—it is going to run into a lot more money. 

So I suggest that the railroads put in this service and try it out. 
It may be a better investment than they think. On the other hand, it 
may be a failure, and if that proves to be so, they have a right to 
appeal to the authorities, to the State commission, to discontinue the 
service. 

I certainly hope that something will be worked out to eliminate this 
further drain on the Federal Treasury. We talk about economy, 
then we talk about increasing taxes and all other obligations on the 
taxpayers of the United States. If we can save this amount of money 
and provide the service that ought to be provided and which should 
have been provided long before this, we can at least eliminate the 
expenditure of this vast amount of money. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your statement and your 
suggestions which have been very helpful to the committee. 

The committee will now adjourn. 

Mr. SHepparp. Until Monday morning? 

Mr. Manon. Monday morning, 10 o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WATER SuppLy Factruities In SAN Disco AREA 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

REAR ADM. J. F. JELLEY, CEC, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. McKinnon, the committee is pleased to have you 
with us. You have indicated an interest over a period of months to 
several members of the committee of an important project ia your 
area of California, and you have told us some of the things that have 
happened and that you have conferred with various individuals with 
respect to this project. 

We have indulged in an off-the-record discussion of this proposal 
and questions have been submitted to you by various members of the 
subcommittee, and I think we have a fairly clear idea of what your 
proposal is. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. V ill you submit to us at this point in the record a 
formal statement in regard to the project? 

Mr. McKinnon. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. I do not have a 
prepared statement, but I will give you a digest for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you may digest what you said to the committee 
before the reporter arrived. 

Mr. McKinnon. Thank you. 

My request today is for an appropriation and contract authoriza- 
tion to implement legislation which recently passed the House and 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to build a second tube 
or barrel to the existing aqueduct that ties in with the metropolitan 
water district, which brings water nearly 300 miles from the Colorado 
River to southern California. 

The construction of the proposed barrel would insure an adequate 
supply of water to the Navy and other governmental installations at 
San Diego, Calif. 

Southern California is a semiarid portion of the country. There 
are no rivers of any consequence, and the city of San Diego historically 
had depended upon the catchment of rain with mountain reservoirs 
for its water supply. A minor amount is pumped from underground 
basins. As San Diego grew, more dams and reservoirs were added, 
until practically all of the mountain drainage areas are now fully 
developed. 

In 1941 all of the reservoirs were full and approximately 914 billion 
gallons of water had been impounded. Under the normal consump- 
tion rate of water in that area, that supply would have lasted for 
more than 10 years, without any replenishing rain. However, two 
developments have had a most adverse effect upon this supply. 

The aircraft industry boomed; the Navy greatly increased its 
strength, and the population of San Diego almost doubled in 5 years. 
The consumption of water between a 10-year average prior to Pearl 
Harbor, as compared to 1945, increased by five times. As a result, 
the reserve water supply in the reservoirs was seriously depleted. 
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; Compounding the difficulties was the reduction in annual rainfall. 
The normal rainfall in the San Diego area is approximately 10 inches 
a year, but since 1945 the area has experienced the driest 5-vear evele 
in 50 years. During the past year, a total of less than 5 inches of 
rainfall fell. ‘ 

As a result of the impact on the water supply caused by the ex- 
pansion in Navy strength, the aircraft industry and the civilian popula- 
tion, the Department of the Navy, under authority granted by the 
President pursuant to the First War Powers Act, began the construc- 
tion of the first barrel of an aqueduct in 1945, which barrel bas a 
capacity of 85 cubic feet of water per second. The volume of water 
realized from this barrel constitutes approximately 30 percent of the 
water supply of the city of San Diego. This is approximately the 
same {mount of water which the Navy needs to sustain its activities 
ir San Diego. 

The construction of this first barrel. of the aqueduct at a cost of 
approximately $14,000,000, which cost the San Diego Water Authority 
is repaying to the Government at the rate of $500,000 per annum, 
might have been sufficient if the wartime population increase and 
aircraft-production activities had returned to normalcy at the close 
of the war. However, the wartime population did not decrease 
appreciably and the aircraft industry remained in substantial produc- 
tion. These facts coupled with the drought have produced the critical 
circumstances which prompt the building of a second barrel of the 
aqueduct, over the same right-of-way and parallel to the first barrel. 

At the present time, it is estimated that there is only a 1-vear 
water reserve left in all of the facilities available to San Diego. When 
it is recognized that it will require from 18 months to 2 years to build 
a second barrel, it is immediately apparent that a most critical situa- 
tion faces the San Diego area, and that immediate steps must be 
undertaken to insure an adequate water supply. 

At the present time, Navy activities at San Diego are being expanded 
and the aircraft industry, consisting of four major plants, are under- 
going rapid expansion. Each of these expanding activities will pro- 
duce a further drain on the meager water supplies immediately 
available. The book value of existing naval facilities at San Diego 
is approximately $300,000,000, and the replacement value would be at 
least twice that sum. 

The construction of the second barrel would cost approximately 
$18,000,000 and the bill provides that this sum plus interest at the 
same rate of other long-term Government loans be repaid to the 
Government in not to exceed 40 years. Therefore, this is a self- 
liquidating project which will not entail any ultimate expense to the 
Government. 

My community recognizes that it would be more desirable to have 
the county of San Diego approve a bond issue for the financing of this 
project rather than to resort to the present cotirse. However, 
that could not be done until pending litigation on the acquisition of 
the original right-of-way for the first barrel has been successfully 
terminated. ‘That might be a matter of 18 months in the future, and 
it is recognizes that time is of the essence in this situation. In view 
‘of the fact that the Navy constructed the first barrel with Government 
funds which are being repaid, and in view of the strategic importance 
of the present naval and defense installations which are located at 
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San Diego, both of which are undergoing extensive expansion, it is 
considered necessary that this committee take affirmative and imme- 
diate action to insure the construction of the second barrel in order to 
insure an adequate water supply. 

The aqueduct construction is approved by both the Navy and the 
Bureau of the Budget. It has been thoroughly investigated by the 
executive agency of the Government and by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. The authorization bill is now pending before the 
Senate and Senator McFarland, the majority leader, has assured me 
that the Senate will consider the bill within the next few days and he 
anticipates favorable action. 

Because time is of the essence, I cannot overstress the need for this 
committee to appropriate about $5,000,000 for the next 12 mgnths’ 
construction and engineering work and to grant contract authoriza- 
tion for the remaining $13,000,000. The Navy estimates that the 
total cost will be $18,000,000, and may I point out that we do not 
seek this money as a Federal grant but merely asa loan. We are glad 
to pay interest on the money and the indebtedness is adequately 
secured by the San Diego County Water Authority. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Jelley, vou have heard the discussion here 
about this project. The Navy has requested no funds for it. What is 
the viewpoint of the Navy witb respect to this matter? 

Admiral Jetiey. I would like to say first, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have gone into this matter from the engineering point of view. The 
amount of water on hand in the San Diego Reservoir, the consumption 
in San Diego, both by the military personnel, commercial facilities, and 
residential consumption, and our investigation of the problem has been 
more nearly from the engineering standpoint. 

We concur with the citizens of San Diego, the city, the county, and 
the water authorities, as to the need of additional water supply. 

At the present time it will not be safe for the Navy to put more 
personnel into the San Diego area, although there is capacity for this 
additional personnel at the air station and the military base, and so 
on, because of the water problem. At the present time the con- 
sumption of water is about equal to the present supply. 

We did not initiate action on this, first, because we were criticized 
somewhat for initiating some things that the services need and be- 
cause it was felt they should have been authorized through the 
public lands committee, by law, rather than by executive determina- 
tion. 

We felt that during the war we had provided a source of water for 
military needs, and that the present situation has been caused by 
civilian growth and industrial growth since 1945, and that it was up 
to the local people in San Diego to take the intiative. 

We had previously suggested to the people in San Diego that they 
might undertake to finance the needs through the RFC, through other 
financial authorities. Then we ran into this title question. The 
title will not pass until the whole barrel is in, the land situation is 
cleared up, and it looks as though the Department of Justice will take 
another 18 months to clear up all of the examination of the problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did that cover enough for both barrels? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. Not only that, but here you had a tunnel 
through rock, a part of the aqueduct had to go through rock, so they 
build a double-sized space in the original plan for the aqueduct, and 
it will be possible to put in this other section in the tunnel. 
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So that the second barrel was foreseen when it was originally con- 
structed, and it was felt at the time, in 1945, that this would provide 
San Diego with sufficient water for its needs. 

However, the growth of San Diego since the war has been quite 
remarkable, not in accordance with the previous development. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything the subcommittee can do about this 
matter, until it is an authorized project? 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Chairman, it will be authorized within the 
next 2 weeks—before your bill comes on the floor, I am sure the Senate 
will have authorized it. Senator MeFarland has placed this bill on his 
“must” list. 

Admiral Taurser. The Secretary has said, I believe, that this is a 
military necessity. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Kimball? 

Admiral‘Tuurper. Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon. It has been approved by the Navy Department 
and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. The project itself. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. McKinnon. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that when World 
War II started, the city of San Diego had an overflowing water supply. 
When the Navy moved in with the big military installations, the 
demand of course was increased, and that was heavy, but in addition 
we were faced with the worst drought that we have had in the past 
50 years. Had we had normal rainfall during the past 10 years, 
perhaps we would have had sufficient water. But we have not had 
rain, and it is estimated that by January 1, 1953, we are not going 
to have sufficient water unless we can enlarge the aqueduct. 

Mr. Manon. Will you keep in touch with the subcommittee, Mr. 
McKinnon, with respect to the authorization, and we will be glad to 
do what we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can the second barrel meet your present needs? 

Mr. McKinnon. By doubling the supply of water brought from 
the Colorado River. 

Admiral Tuurser. This taps the tunnel that serves Los Angeles. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not made quite clear. 

Mr. McKinnon. No. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 


ConsTRUCTION IN ALASKA 


WITNESSES 


HON. PORTER HARDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

BRYCE HARLOW, CLERK, ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Hardy, you have been interested for a number 
of years in our military development in Alaska. I believe you were 


chairman of the subcommittee that went to Alaska on a look-see of 
the construction of military installations in that area. 
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Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Harlow, you were with the subcommittee which 
made the study? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We have had before us the installation officers of the 
Air Force, and officials of the Navy and the Army, as well as officials 
from the command headquarters, with respect to the public-works 
program in Alaska. 

I know that a number of us have talked with you concerning your 
observations informally and we have taken advantage of information 
that you have previously given to us in the interrogation of witnesses 
in that field of expenditure. 

One of the things we have had in mind in connection with the 
buildings program, which vou have discussed, is the expensive instal- 
lation of what they call utilidors—TI believe that is their name. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with various construction projects, 
homes and barracks and shops and what-not. 

Now, if there is any way whereby you can help us to conserve 
funds, make a reduction in this bill, by reason of unwise expenditures, 
we want to know it. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I want to say 
that | think it is unfortunate that no one from the appropriation com- 
mittee was able to make this trip. 

Mr. Manon. I will say that we have been up there on previous 
occasions, but not in connection with this particular measure. 

Mr. Harpy. I can, of course, discuss the things only in a more or 
less informal manner, because we have not been able to prepare the 
report on our trip, and in fact, the transcript of the hearings which we 
held up there along with the supporting data have not yet been re- 
ceived from Alaska. 

So as a consequence I am able to discuss the subject only from 
memory and from an outline that I made of some of the things that 
we found. 

You mentioned the question of utilidors; and it is not possible, I 
do not believe, for anybody to appreciate what is involved in the cost 
of construction of these utilidors without actually seeing the utilidors 
and looking at the lay-out of the establishments. 

I do not believe that anybody except an expert engineer can recog- 
nize the significance of those things from blueprints, even. That is 
helpful. But, at Fairbanks, for instance, every building on that post 
is connected by a utilidor. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about Ladd or Eielson? 

Mr. Harpy. Ladd. The buildings are not located very close to- 
gether; they are laid out, not unlike the usual post in the United States. 
The tunnel is big enough to walk through, two abreast, without any 
difficulty. I understand that currently the ones being constructed 
are smaller. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But there are several points in connection with that 
construction on which we felt the need of more expert engineering 
advice than we got. 
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However, I feel that it might be illuminating if I could leave with 
the committee some of the questions which were still somewhat un- 
answered to our satisfaction. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


FAMILY HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. Now, on the record, I believe you have indicated, 
Mr. Hardy, in the discussion off the record, that family quarters are 
standardized into three-bedroom quarters, as the prevailing type in 
Alaska. , 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you feel that there ought to be some way to 
adjust this program where people who do not need three bedrooms 
would have other smaller accommodations. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, it just does not make sense to me to 
require a man who has as a dependent only his wife to occupy a 
three-bedroom apartment. 

Mr. Manon. | think we should look into that, and you should 
pursue your investigation. 

Mr. Sikes. It is important, because of testimony to the effect 
they were building three-bedroom apartments on the bases to make 
up for the shortages in three-bedroom facilities off the base, that 
because of N. & A. limitations they were not able to build three- 
bedroom units off the base, and consequently they took advantage 
of their position to build three bedrooms on the base, but that they 
required people to live on the base who had larger families. 

Mr. Harpy. I might say that that is absolutely inconsistent with 
the testimony that was given to us by people ranging from General 
Kepner on down. 

Mr. Sixes. This is valuable information that we are getting, Mr. 
Chairman, and I certainly think the committee welcomes the fact 
that we have an opportunity to explore this. 

Mr. Manon. | think that is a good point, and we will have to ex- 
plore it. 1 think this subcommittee and your subcommittee ought to 
understand each other. 

Mr. Harpy. There is another thing in connection with this housing 
that I think should be mentioned. They have adopted as a standard 
figure the figure of 1,080 square feet as the size for family quarters, 
and when the question was raised whether the quarters should be 
three bedrooms they said we are going to make them all 1,080 square 
feet. They said it costs very little more to build them into three bed- 
rooms than it does into one bedroom. So their position was they 
would build no less than three-bedroom apartments. The policy ts 
to use the same number of square feet anyhow. 

Mr. Harztow. On the 1,080 square feet question, the committee 
interrogated the theater command closely on that, and after some 45 
minutes of effort ascertained that they had tried to let bids for two- 
bedroom apartments themselves, demonstrating that they could use 
less than three bedrooms, but they contended that only $100 less per 
unit was saved on the buildings. It took the subcommittee about 
30 minutes to establish the fact that the specifications called for 1,080 
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square feet for the two bedrooms as well as for the three bedrooms. 
Further interrogation showed that by directive from G—4 Division of 
the Army in Washington 1,080 square feet, which is the congressional 
maximum, is the floor, and no family quarters are being built any- 
where, probably anywhere in the world, at less than 1,080 square feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, too, is something that has not been disclosed 
to this committee before. 

Mr. Mauon. Is not that Wherry housing? - 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 

Mr. Mauon. Is not that the Wherry housing limitation, too? 

Mr. Harztow. I do not know, sir, but in the immediate vicinity of 
‘airbanks is an FHA project built te conform to Alaskan require- 
ments, that is, to recognize the cost factors of construction in that 
area. In recognizing that cost, which is very much higher, FHA does 
not permit the building there of the size of dwellings” that they will 
permit to be built in Alabama, for example, and they have buildings 
there right — Ladd Field, one- and two-bedroom and efficiency 
apartments. ‘ye found these figures run about 600 square feet and 
up to some 900 square feet for the two bedrooms. Those quarters 
are exceedingly nice, and they are eagerly sought after by the mili- 
tary, and I should say that 80 percent of the people in them are 
military personnel, and they find them exceedingly adequate. The 
space limitation 1s because it is a high-cost area, and yet the military 
in that same high-cost area builds its quarters the same size as they 
would in Alabama. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one other thing that I think I ought to men- 
tion, and J do not know what can be done about this. 


STANDARDIZING OF CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


There is an awful lot of money wasted up there in changing the 
plans, in relocating buildings, and in failure to use standard designs. 
It was testified that the Air Force, for instance, would not utilize, and 
I am thinking now about community facilities particularly, would not 
utilize the chapel design of the Army, and for six different installations 
they had to draw six different sets of plans to accommodate some- 
body’s whim, apparently. 


EXPEDITING PRODUCTION COSTS 


They have engaged in the extremely questionable practice of 
expediting construction at very high cost. They will considerably 
increase a contractor’s price for a little quicker completion of a build- 
ing. In one particular case, as it actually turned out they did not lose 
any money by it, they had an enlisted men’s club at Fort Richardson 
and, incidentally, it is one of the nicest I have ever seen anywhere, and 
I am awful glad they have it, because they do need additional recre- 
ational facilities up there very badly, but they entered into an expe- 
diting agreement with the contractor. The contractor after agreeing 
to it was not able to live up to it, so they did not have to pay him any 
extra money, but when they got the building completed they still did 
not have any equipment for it. Now, the whole question that really 
impressed me was this,they were willing to spend additional money to 
get the building built, but had not made any arrangements at all for 
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equipment in the building. The building is completed and is sitting 
there and they have not a bit of furnishing in it. Z 

So, it is that kind of practice that really disturbs us a great deal. 

Mr. Manon. You say that is at Fort Richardson? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; at Fort Richardson. 

Mr. Manon. At Anchorage? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; at Anchorage. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that about covers, in general, the kind of 
things that I thought might be of most concern. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would make available to us the report 
which you are sending in. With respect to this last matter raised 
of this enlisted men’s club, were you given an explanation of it that 
is adequate or inadequate? 

Mr. Harpy. The only explanation we had was that it had not 
actually cost any more money because the contractor was not able 
to live up to his expediting agreement. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


I do think I want to say this: I do not know what your bill is 
going to include for recreational facilities. 

Mr. Manon. It includes very, very little. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, there ought to be some provision made in it for 
such facilities. 

Mr. Manon. In isolated areas it does include funds for recreational 
facilities. 

Mr. Harpy. For instance, they had at Fort Richardson, as I recall, 
two theaters for movies for the whole doggoned post, and I have for- 
rotten the total number of men there, but there are a lot of them there. 
Those theaters were converted Quonset huts. At both of them, the 
afternoon that we were there, there were great long lines of enlisted 
men trying to get in, and that is reallyasad situation because these 
fellows have not anywhere else in the world to go. 

Mr. Manon. Most of them are rather far from home. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. I do want to urge you to try to include some 
funds for recreational facilities, but I hope when you do that there 
will be a little bit of discretion used in the construction of them 
afterward. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is that we need much more construction 
in Alaska than we now have, but it ought to be done on the basis 
of common sense, reason, and economy? 

Mr. Harpy. I think the construction program up there, by and 
large, has made a lot of progress. As to housing conditions when 
the housing now under construction and authorized is built the general 
housing picture will be vastly improved, and the troop housing is 
improving very rapidly too. 

There were some troops living in tents while we were there, but 
they have barracks that were in varying degrees of completion that 
would pretty soon take care of them. 


HOUSING AT GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


There is one other thing that I want to mention which does not 
relate to Alaska, but which I think may be of interest to this com- 
mittee. We ran into this at Great Falls, Mont. 
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IT do not know what the attitude of this committee is about this 
kind of a situation, but they are in need of housing there. Because 
our plane broke down and we had an extra hour we decided to use 
it in going over there. 

Mr. Sikes. Where is that? 

Mr. Harpy. Great Falls, Mont. They have a housing problem 
and a housing program, and they are proposing to put up some 
Wherry housing, and the commanding officer there said that he was 
going to put that housing on land already on the post in order to avoid 
making any payment in lieu of taxes to the local authorities. We 
asked him who was going to educate those children, and he said the 
local authorities. Subsequently, in his discussion, he pointed to the 
difficulties he was having in keeping the roads open to some of his 
radar posts. He said, ‘We are going to have to get the counties to 
keep these roads open. We are insisting that the county take over 
this business of keeping these roads open.’”’ We said, “Who else 
uses them?’ And he said, “Nobody but us.” 

There is an attitude of letting these local governing authorities 
maintain the roads for the use of the base, and to provide schools for 
educating the children, but we are not willing to pay them any taxes 
at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the educational part of it is taken care of. 

Mr. Harpy. The educational part of it is taken care of in a measure, 
but not adequately under any legislation we now have. 

Mr. Manon. After all the Federal Government does throw into 
circulation in these areas millions of dollars in continuous payrolls 
that the communities often reap a rich harvest from, and there are 
two sides to this thing. 

Mr. Harpy. I know there are two sides to it. I know it from very 
good personal experience that I have had in my own district, but I 
also know that -the tax revenues that the kind of accommodations 
that most of the influx of workers live in do not support the local 
institutions that have to be carried on by the local agencies, and when 
an effort is deliberately made to locate a housing project in a manner 
in which the county will not be able to collect any revenues for services 
rendered, it seems to me we are getting a little far afield, which brings 
up another point here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the actual reason they are putting it on 
the military reservation is to avoid using that much money for the 
purchase of real estate, and, therefore, they get more out of their 
money. 

Mr. Manon. Your bill will provide an authorization, and our bill 
will provide the money to buy land to enable the posts to build 
Wherry housing projects. 

Mr. Harpy. We could get into a pretty serious discussion as to the 
real worth-whileness of the Wherry program, but another point to 
be considered is if they have additional land on this post that they do 
not need for military use then they might just as well declare that 
excess and put it outside the confines of the post and let them go 
ahead and build Wherry housing on it out there. 

Mr. Ritey, One reason they put them on the post is in order to get 
the benefit of the utilities which are already on the post and not have 
to go to all of that extra expense. In regard to the schools there are 
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certain public laws through which the Federal Government contributes 
to them in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Harpy. I am very familiar with those. 

I just threw that into the hopper. That is not directly related to 
the problem before us. 

But this Alaskan situation is serious, Mr. Chairman. I cannot 
urge too strongly on you and on this committee the necessity for 
taking a look at some of these things. You cannot sit up here and 
look at a lot of figures and listen to a lot of high-powered people from 
over in the Pentagon Building and get a very clear picture of what is 
actually going on. 

Mr. Manon. Well, my view is, and I think it is shared by the 
committee, that you have to see it from both angles. You have to 
see it from the committee angle, and you also have to see it from the 
field; but Congress, unfortunately is in session almost continuously, 
and we find it difficult to get out in the field. We have been in session 
constantly for almost 8 months. 

Mr. Harpy. I recognize the practical difficulties involved; I do 
not want to minimize those at all. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I do want to say this to you: The Armed Services 
Committee is going to be continuing to pursue some of these expendi- 
tures, and my own Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments is going to be pursuing some of them, and I sincerely 
hope on some of the work done by both of these committees there can 
be close collaboration with the members of this committee, as it is 
extremely important. 

Mr. Mauon. I hope so, too, because it is extremely important. 

Mr. Harpy. The only thing is we have to get this thing down to 
where we can all see it. It is one of the hardest things to prove that 
I have ever seen in my life. 

Mr. Davis. Then we have to be able to justify it as far as the public 
is concerned, if we make a reduction. 

Mr. Srxes. The fact that we have not done so is in part due to the 
fact that we have not a big enough staff to dig out the facts for us. 

Mr. Manon. All right; thank you both very much. 


89249—51—pt. 1——-85 













APPENDIX 


The following additional information was requested for the record 
during the hearings at the pages indicated: 
(P. 172: Francis E. Warren Air Force Base:) 


JUSTIFICATION ITEM ‘‘CoNVERSION To Gas,” Francis E. WarrEN Arr ForcE 
Base, Fiscau Year 1952 Construction ProGram, $690,000 


(a) Replacement of existing base gas-distribution system, $220,000 

The system was placed in operation October 1930 to supply fuel for cooking and 
domestic water heating in family quarters. The activities of the base have greatly 
increased since it was installed, so that now it is supplying several times the quan- 
tity of gas for which it was designed. This has been accomplished by increasing 
pressures which is considered hazardous in view of the age of the pipe and the 
fact that the system was not designed for these pressures. The high-pressure 
service line is a 3!-inch pipe, 2 miles long, extending from the meter and pressure 
regulating station located in the center of the base to the mains of the Colorado- 
Wyoming Gas Co. It is proposed to relocate the meter and pressure-regulating 
station on the edge of the base and to increase the size of the distribution main 
at this station to 12 inches in order that normal distribution pressure may be used 
onthe base. The relocating of the meter center and regulating station also removes 
a security risk, as under present conditions the gas-company employees are always 
subjected to security investigation to permit their entry at all times upon the base 
for servicing the company’s equipment. From the above new main, several branch 
feeders will be required in order to furnish the existing distribution system an 
adequate supply. This work is considered essential and is necessary to adequately 
furnish the existing gas requirements. The increased requirements on account of 
(c), below, are small, and the above alterations will be necessary to adequately 
supply the existing needs. 
(b) Stand-by unit, $350,000 


Gas is supplied by the Colorado-Wyoming Gas Co. from its distribution system 
serving the city of Cheyenne. The supply comes through Denver from the 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas gas-producing areas. F. E. Warren Air Force 
Base is at the very end of this system; so that any interruption in service will 
first reduce the supply to this base. Although the system was originally installed 
for cooking and domestic water heating, approximately two-thirds of the existing 
requirement is used for space heating. An interruption in service during subzero 
weather will mean tremendous freeze-up losses. The Colorado-Wyoming Gas 
Co. recommends a stand-by station and is reluctant in entering any contracts 
for firm supply of gas to any consumer using this quantity of gas unless such 
consumer agrees to maintain stand-by facilities. Approximately a 50-percent 
reduction in gas rate will be effective because of the stand-by station, so that, 
with some increase in gas demand, it is estimated that the price of the stand-by 
station will be amortized in 8 years. However, the prime justification for the 
stand-by station is the assurance of an uninterrupted supply of heat to prevent 
unestimable losses due to freeze-up damages. 


(c) Conversion of existing furnaces and boilers in family quarters (approximately 
200) from coal to gas, $120,000 

The family quarters are so located that it is not practicable to heat them from 
the future planned central steam heating plant. Gas-fired conversion equipment 
is less expensive than the replacement of the domestic stokers which are wearing 
out at the rate of 10 percent per year. The remaining stokers are requiring 
excessive repairs annually. The price of coal for these furnaces is $6.84 f. 0. b. base 
plus $1.50 for unloading, storage, hauling, and ash removal, or a total of $8.34 
per ton. This is equivalent to a rate of 28 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for gas. 
It is estimated that the cost of gas will not exceed 20 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
which makes gas approximately 30 percent less expensive than coal without 
giving any consideration to the differences in efficiencies of burning, which is in 
favor of gas. 
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Arr Marér1et ComMAND, MAINTENANCE Division, Facitiry PLANNING FacTors 


Maintenance construction requirements to meet a new program are determined 
by mathematical application of established factors (square feet of depot main- 
tenance space required by major werk categories, engines, aircraft, ete., per man- 
year or per person), to the total depot maintenance man-year requirements 
generated by the new program, minus available depot maintenance space. 

Example: E/O—Engine overhaul 
Projected E/O: 

Man-year required X Space factor (for type work) = total space required 
Total space required—available E/O space =deficiency or surplus 
: Air Matériel Command, Maintenance Division, space factors by major work 
: categories are: 7 


Rc TIS SS ARE A ap a ty Lee square feet per man year__ 430 
TN in Pha RDA AS ee UI EGE SR ed el ah ea a Ss ieee do_... 154 
ARIES NR GILES DRS TN J a ys aeRO pe ea eR do___. 180 


1 All others include electronics, hydraulics, instruments, parachutes, etc. 


i Utilizing the above formula and space factors and utilizing the requirements 
: for 95-group program for the fiscal vear 1953, the Maintenanée Division will 
have a deficit of 5,583,948 square feet of floor space necessary to meet this program, 


(P. 476:) 




























Tue Arr MatérieEL ComMAND Depot StoraGeE REQUIREMENTS 


f The Air Matériel Command stores property to assure uninterrupted supply 
support of the United States Air Force world-wide. In order to do this, storage 
must be provided for material to: 
(a) Furnish direct wing and base support 
F (b) Accommodate directed projects: 
3 (1) AF GEN 
fs (2) Strategic review 
(3) Strategic material 
(c) Aecommodate prepacks: 
(1) Table IT’s, III’s, ete. 
(2) Fly-away kits 
(3) Tables of organization and equipment 
In projecting depot storage space requirement the Air Matériel Command 
‘i utilized the following formula: 
Issue requirement 1 year (dollar value)--value per 1 ton of material X stock 
ep level (%) X square feet required to store 1 ton of material + square feet required 
to store war reserve= depot storage space required. 
The additional depot storage space required to satisfy the increased Air Force 
PB of 95 wings and war reserve materials is listed below: 
| « Third quarter— 


Million 

square feez 
Fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952._..............-..~-.--..-.-- 11.8 
EEO ES SE ee eee Ee Ee OS ORNL DEY" 2 11.4 





Third quarter fiscal year 1951 and all fiscal vear 1952 additional requirements 
are to be satisfied from: 
(a) Recapture of former World War IT facilities. 
(b) Transfers from other Government agencies. 
(c) Lease from civil sources. 
Fiscal year 1953 additional requirements are to be satisfied from: 
(a) New construction. 
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(P. 480:) 

Inventory status of paints and enamels in zone of interior depots as of August 1951 
Paints: Gallons 
EES ESE LI, PIT. ORLY NEILL EN 55, 451 
EN LLL LEAR IOL GEL LA ELE ELA ESS PATE GM 73, 445 
EEE AEE ET Se IR, SRI PRUE HR LTS it ta ONT Ate 128, 896 

Enamels: 
ON cis ie ite iin OL A I 3, GN Prema aL 121, 357 
ES STE ST RE, BEEP Ta aE) emir NEN Rie eee BLS 78, 848 
a ee ee ee 200, 205 


Mallory Air Force Specialized Depot in the East and Cheli (Maywood) Air 
Force Specialized Depot in the West are the major supply depots for paints and 
enamels. Each of the area depots stocks these items to satisfy requirements in 
their respective areas and the major depots are used to supplement their stock. 


PAINT 


Air Force class 07 controls and stocks, among other items, exterior and interior 
building paint for preservation and renovation of exterior and interior building 
services. 

The procurement of this paint is accomplished by the Air Force through the 
submission of Air Force requirements to the Navy who acts as the procuring 
agency for all services. This method of quantity buying results in a substantial 
savings. In this particular area paint which would normally be procured from 
commercial outlets at prices ranging from $3.75 to $4.50 per gallon is secured 
through Navy bulk procurement at approximately $2.50 per gallon. 

The Air Force generally requests and stocks only white building paint in 5- 
gallon containers. The pigment for desired color is separately procured and 
applied by the using activity. This eliminates the necessity of stocking numerous 
colors of paints and permits operation with a minimum stock level. 

The fiscal year 1952 planned procurement of 248,114 gallons of building paint 
represents a yearly allotment of approximately 800 gallons of paint per Air Force 
base. When this is compared with the thousands of square feet of painted surfaces 
on the average Air Force base that must be maintained and the dollar losses that 
would result from improperly protected surfaces the cost of such paint, approxi- 
mately $2,000 per base, can be seen in its true perspective. 

An example of usage of building paint is the requirement for renovation of a 
standard 60-man barracks at an Air Force base. It is estimated that 40 gallons 
of exterior and 40 gallons of interior paint is required to complete renovation of 
one of these buildings. 

ENAMEL 


Air Force requirements for enamel are submitted on MIPR’s to the Aviation 
Supply Office, Department of the Navy, Philadelphia, Pa. The procurement of 
enamel through Navy bulk procurement enables the Air Force to obtain enamel 
for approximately $2.30 per gallon, which is much cheaper than if procured 
through commercial outlets. 

The planned procurement of enamel for fiscal year 1952 of 53,062 gallons 
represents an average of 172 gallons of enamel per Air Force base. This figure 
includes enamel used in the maintenance of boats, vehicles, machinery, shop 
equipment, and buildings. 

Enamels are used on boats for striping and interior finish. This enamel is 
fire-retarding in that it does not ignite readily. 

Enamel is used on vehicles for finish painting of bodies and also for the paint- 
ing of engines and parts. The vehicles included in this area are trucks, ambu- 
lances, vans, busses, tractors, fire engines, staff cars, motorcycles, and bicycles. 
As an example of the usage of enamel used on vehicles, various surveys indicate 
that 4 gallons of enamel are required for the finishing of ambulances and busses, 
and 2 gallons of enamel are required for the finishing of trucks. 

Enamel required in the maintenance of buildings is utilized for interior finishing 
only. This type of enamel is used for the finish of walls, doors, partitions, trim, 
and floors. 
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Milan Arsenal, Tenn 
Military personnel record center_____ 
Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot, Wash_ 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif — 
Navajo Ordnance Depot, Ariz Sn a: 
New Cumberland General Depot, Pa_____________- 
Oakland Army Base, Calif 
Okinawa 
Outside continental United States ______- 
Overseas construction : 
Picatinny Arsenal, N. J_---_---- Lt a ie Se et oem 
Pine Camp, N. Y 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo 
Quartermaster Research Laboratory, } 
Raritan Arsenal, N. J. 


Redstone Arsenal, Ala_____________- 

Richard Quartermaster Depot, Va 

Rock Island Arsenal, Ill 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo ae 

Rossford Ordnance Depot, Ohio_- - -- HL Sie ee ne Des ene tie 

Sacramento Signal Depot, Calif ; 

Savanna Ordnance Depot, Ill 

Schenectady General Depot, N. Y 

Screening of the program 

eens cerememes aremee- i. © 0 eee Phere we 

Sharpe General Depot, Calif 

Sierra Ordnance Depot, Calif 

Signal Corps Photograph Center, N. Y 

Signal Corps Procurement Office, Pennsylvania 

Sioux Ordnance Depot, Nebr_--_----------- Reriteteetth a 

Springfield Armory, Mass 

Tactical facilities __----_-_- ee ae fot IS RPE A i Ape 

Technical service facilities : 
Se ata lea Sa gS CU BP ey Ec 
Corps of Engineers. --_--..-.-...---- ace abt Se Mi op aie HD Sac LS 
ES TE nS SS elo I I a Sa ins 
Quartermaster Corps___-------------- 
ee DERE Sebi hee ape 
Transportation Corps - - 

Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, Ind 

Tobyhanna Signal Depot, 

Tooele Ordnance Depot, Utah 

Two Rock Ranch Station, Calif. -- 

Types of construction 

Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oreg_-_- 

United States Military Academy - 
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Utah General Depot 

Vint Hill Farms Station, Va- OE. ERE ee 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Ww Vashington, D. C., and Forest 
Glen, Md__- 

Watervliet Arsenal, “Ge 

Wherry Act, family housing _ _ _- 

White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex_. 

Wilmington Ammunition Loading Terminal, N. C 

Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex 

Yuma Test Station, Ariz 


y, Department of the_. - 
Adak, Alaska, Naval Station: 
Communication facilities _ __ Mee “ 
Dental facilities__________- 1, 975, 1085 5 
Facilities for net depot vet 974 
Advance planning for public- works projects- 5 sees ROD 
Alameda, Calif., Naval Air Station tte Sh SNE nee Ra 995 
Alaska, construction im. . ae mC . 21837 
Anacostia, D. C., Naval Research Laboratory 
Annapolis, Md.: 
Naval Air Facility Seer dtee ENR AES ee eA 3 998 
Naval Communication Station _ NRE CBM VG ees es 
Postgraduate School 
United States Naval Academy - 
Argentia, Newfoundland, Naval Station_- 
Atlantic City, N. J., Naval Air Station 
Aviation facilities_ 


Barbers Point, T. H.., Naval Air Station... 
Boston, Mass., naval shipyard: 
Fuel faeility _____--- 
Power plant improv ement 
Bremerton, Wash., Puget Sound Naval Shipyard 


Bronson Field, Fla., Pewee ee OMEN... 5 os ct ci ein dineere oes 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Naval Shipyard ; 

Brunswick, Maine, Naval Air Station 

Burlington, Vt., Naval Reserve Training Center 

Cecil Field, Fla., Naval Auxiliary Air Station 


Cheltenham, Md., 

Chincoteague, Va., Naval Auxiliary Air Station 

Communication facilities _ — _- 

Coronado, Calif., Naval Amphibious Base 

Corpus Christi, Tex., Naval Air Station 

Correction of deficiencies and restorations - 1290, 1299 
Corry Field, Fla., Naval Auxiliary Air Station _---~-_- J eahaetemdeigt tena 1015 
Crane, Ind., Naval Ammunition Depot 1213 
Criteria for construction program - - _--- _..-.---.-. 942, 947, 949 
Crow’s Landing, Calif., Naval Auxiliary Landing Strip 1015 
Dahlgren, Va., Naval Proving Ground 1214 
Daingerfield, Tex., Naval Ordnance Aerophysics Laboratory 1216 
Dam Neck, Va., Fleet Air Defense Training Center 965, 1215 
David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md____-----_- a ae 1005, 1238 
Davisville, R. I., Naval Advance Base Depot 1260, 1285 
Denver, Colo., Naval Air Station ____ 1016 
Edenton, N. C., naval auxiliary landing ND a eee Sel a MT 
Edgewater, N. J., Naval Medical Supply Depot 

Erie, Pa., Naval Reserve Training Center 

Fallon, Nev., naval auxiliary landing strip --. 

Fall River, Mass., Naval Reserve oo Center 

Fleet activities ae 

Glenview, Tl. | 
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7. soon Ram a 
hs ee co eel A 
Naval Hospital. i ie ntenie ss e-ahie testa oreo estore ga? hs ta i 1276 
nl RS lg SD POT eT: 1192 
Grosse Ile, Mich., Naval Air Station.._..............._......__.___ 1024 
Guam, Marianas Islands: 
Naval Air ies Sh Re 1116 
Naval Communication station_________ Dn Fg al, 1 iar 8 Hai 1182 
Naval hospital___-_-_-- ~~. fs Aas Sia : aN Stiga ORL . 1280 
Naval Operating Base________________ eS. . 976 
Dental clinic___.........-- 1281 
Land and easements, acquisition of - Ue kath 1297 
Naval Supply Center____.________- 5 1267 
Guantanano Bay, Cuba, Naval Air Station. ___________ 1122 
Gulfport, Miss., Naval Advance Base Depot____._________________ 1262 
Hastings, Nebr., Naval Ammunition Depot___________ oo eee 
Hawthorne, Nev., Naval Ammunition Depot 1211, 1216 
Housing programs er See eae ge ma 949 
Comparative costs._._______- my St r 1055, 1056 
Hospital facilities ____-__- sires 1268 
Inyokern, Calif., Naval Ordnance Test Station 1217 
Jacksonville, Fla., Naval Air Station_-_ be a 1025 
Kaneohe, T. H., Naval Air Station________ 1174 
Key West, Fla.: 
Fleet Sonar School___-_______-_- FO pie mma . 1195 
Naval Air Station__--...._-_-- Saas avert ed PE toll 1029 
Naval station. -_.._....-- Pinkie oe eetteg ae 967 
Kingsville, Tex., Naval Auxiliary Air Station____- su. 1082 
Kodiak, Alaska: 
Naval. Air Station. ______-__- arto Ania : i Pm 
Naval Communication Station_______- : 1183 
Naval Operating Base_ : 979 
Kwajalein, Marshall Is lands, “Naval Air Station 1124 
Lake Denmark, N. J., Nav al Aeronautical Rocket Laboratory 1035 
Lakehurst, N. J., Naval Air Station. > 1036 
Land and utilities for title VIII housing : 1291 
Laundries, bakeries, etc., policy regarding construction of _ 955, 965 
Litchfield Park, Ariz., Naval Air Facility 1038 
Little Creek, Va., Naval Amphibious Base_. 968 
Londonderry, North Ireland, Naval Communication Facility 1184 
Long Beach, Calif., Naval Hospital oe 1271 
; Mare Island, Calif., Naval Shipyard 1239 
4 Marine C ores facilities. ____ . 1132 
4 Albany, Ga., Depot of Supply. 1134 
Beaufort, S.C. , auxiliary landing. strip 999 
Camp Lejeune: 
Air facility 1004 
Electric ge nerating plant, Cherry Point- 1161 
Railroad spur, construction of. 1144, 1304 
Ramps and piers for landing craft 1143 
i Reproduction sisi oe 1160 
eS Warehouses___-- 1141 
; Camp Pendleton, = ean.ide, Calif., barracks 1163 
i Cherry Point, N. 
B Air Station - 1009 
‘g Electrie generating plant - 1161 
4 El Toro, Calif., Air Station 1017 
Bs Henderson Hall, Va., barracks 1139 
oe Mojave, Calif., auxiliary landing strip 1059 
4 Parris Island, 8. C., recruit depot 1168 
i Quantico, Va., schools 1170 
a San Francisco, Barstow Annex, Barstow, Calif., depot of supply 1140 
PY Santa Ana, Calif., air facility 1099 
a Santa Maria, Calif., auxiliary landing strip 1100 
3 Twentynine Palms Area, Calif., training center__ 1162 
: Wilmington, N. C., auxiliary landing strip 1114 
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Mayport, Fla., naval auxiliary landing field____-_- 3 
McAlester, Okla., naval ammunition depot 
Medical facilities_____- j 
Memphis, Tenn., Nav al Air Technical Training Center 1042, 1059 
Miami, Fla, Naval Air Station. 1045 
Minneapolis, Minn, Naval Air Station 1046 
Miramar, Calif., Naval Auxiliary Air Station 1047 
Moffett Field, Calif., Naval Air Station 1052, 1058 
Monterey, Calif., Postgraduate School 1196 
Mubphall, Pa., naval inspector of materials 1287 
Naval Research Facilities, Office of _...........-.---...--- 2... _ 1299 
New a, R. L: 
aval Hospital 

Naval supply my (Melville fuel facility) 

Naval Training enter 

Naval War College 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., } 
Norfolk, Va.: 

Naval Air Station 


Naval Hospital 
Naval Shipyard 
Naval Supply Center 
Public works center 


Okinawa: 
Naval air facility ___ 


Olathe, Kans., 
Ordnance facilities 
Patuxent, Md., Naval Air Test Center 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., Naval Shipyard 
Pensacola, Fla., Naval Air Station___ 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

General Stores Supply Office 

Naval Air Matériel Center 

Naval Boiler Test Laboratory 

Naval shipyard 
Philippine Islands, Naval Communication Station 
Point Loma, Calif.: 

Fleet Air Defense Training Center 

Naval Electronics Laboratory SR ey ee ae 
Point Mugu, Calif., Naval Air Missile Test Center_________- 
Port Chicago, Calif., naval magazine_ 
Port Hueneme, Calif., naval advanced base depot 
Portland, Maine: 

Casco B sav fuel facility _ 

Navy bulk fuel fac ility . 
Portsmouth, N. H., naval ‘shipy ard _. 
Portsmouth. Va., naval hospital_ ices 
Puget Sound, Ke »vport, Wash., naval! ordnance depot 
Quonset Point, R. L: 

Naval air station_ . 
San Diego, Calif: 

Naval air station__ 

Naval hospital _ - 

Naval station 

Naval Training Center 

Water supply facilities, enlargement of 
Sanford, Fla., naval auxiliary air station___ ve 
Sanford, Maine, naval auxiliary landing strip_ .- 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

Nay al Radiologic al Defense Laboratory 
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Sangley Point, Philippine Islands: 
Naval station: 


Cold storage facilities.___________ ee 
Saufley Field, Fla., naval auxiliary air station. 
Seattle, Wash: 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 
Naval receiving station 
Service school facilities 
EE es 
Shumaker, Ark., naval ammunition depot 
Snohomish County, Wash., naval communication station - 
South Weymouth, Mass., naval air station 
Subic Bay, Philippine Islands, naval station 
Summary of budget 
Supply facilities 


Thirteenth Naval District, radio direction finder facilities. __ 


Treasure Island, San Francisco, Calif., naval station 
Trenton, N. J., naval air turbine test station__ 
Trust territory of the Pacific 
United States Naval Academy 
Washington, D. C.: 

Naval communication station 
Webster Field, Mo., naval auxiliary landing strip. 
Weeksville, N. C., naval air facility 
Welfare and recreational facilities__ 
Whidbey Island, Wash., naval air station_- 
White Oak, Md., Nav al Ordnance Laboratory 
White Sands proving ground___ 


Whiting Field, Fla., naval auxiliary air station ___ 
Wilkes-Barre, ’Pa., Naval Reserve ‘Training Center____- 
Willow Grove, Pa., naval air station - 

Winter Harbor, Maine, naval communication station 
Woods Hole, Mass. ; Oceanographic Research Laboratory - 


Yards and docks facilities.._..._......__---_-_- 
Yokosuka, Japan: 

Fleet activity 

Naval hospital 
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